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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  this  edition  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
noble  author  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
has  been  followed  throughout,  the  suppressed 
passages  have  been  restored,  and  the  iu^tsfp^^l^tions 
made  by  the  first  editor  have  been  rejected.  The 
public  therefore  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
genuine  text  of  this  important  work. 
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BOOK  I. 


THAT  posterity  may  not  be  decdved,  by  the 
prosperous  wickedness  of  these  times,  into  an 
opinion,  that  less  than  a  general  combination,  and 
universal  apostasy  in  the  whole  nation  from  their 
^^'         Id  al 


religion  and  allegiance,  could,  in  so  short  a  time,' 
have  produced  sucn  a  total  and  prodigious  altera- 
tion and  confusion  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and 
so  the  memory  of  those  few,  who,  out  of  duty 
and  conscience,  have  opposed  and  resisted  that 
torrent,  wnich  batli  overwhelmed  them,  may  lose 
the  recompense  due  to  their  \nrtue ;  and,  having 
undergone  the  injuries  and  reproaches  of  (his,  may 
not  find  a  vindication  in  a  better  a^e ;  it  will  not 
be  imuseful,  at  least  to  the  curiosity  if  not  the  con- 
8cienc^.xe^-H^a»to  present  to  the  world  a  full  and 
cleaimarrationy  the  grounds,  circumstances,  and 
artifi^s-of^^tds  rebell^n  *,  not  only  from  the  time 
since  the  flame  hath  been  visible  in  a  civil  war, 
but,  looking  farther  back,  from  those  former  pas- 
sages, accidents,  and  actions,  by  which  the  seed- 
plots  were  made  and  framed,  from  whence  these 
mischiefs  have  successively  grown  to  the  height 
thev  are  now  at. 

And  then,  though  the  hand  and  judgment  of 
God  win  be  very  visible,  in  the  infatuating  a  people 
(as  ripe  and  prepared  for  destruction)  into  all  the 
perverse  actions  of  folly  and  madness,  making  the 
weak  to  contribute  to  the  designis  of  the  wicked, 
and  suffering  even  those,  by  aegrees,  out  of  the 
conscience  of  their  guilt,  to  grow  more  wicked  than 
they  intended  to  be;  letting  the  wise  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  men  of  no  understanding,  and  possessing 
the  innocent  with  laziness  and  sleep  in  the  most 
visible  article  of  danger;  uniting  the  ill,  though  of 
the  most  different  opinions,  divided  interests,  and 
distant  affections,  in  a  firm  and  constant  league  of 
mischief;  and  dividing  those,  whose  opinions  and 
interests  are  the  same,  into  faction  and  emulation, 
more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  the  treason  of 
the  others :  whilst  the  poor  people,  under  pretence 
of  zeal  to  religion,  law,  hberty,  and  parhaments, 
(words  of  precious  esteem  in  their  iust  significa- 
tion,) are  niriously  hurried  into  actions  introduc- 
ing atheism,  and  dissolving  all  the  elements  of 
Christian  religion ;  cancelling  all  obligations,  and 
datroyu,^  an  foundatimisofW  and  liberty;  and 
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rendering,  not  only  the  privileges,  but  very  being, 
of  parliaments  desperate  and  impossible :  I  eay, 
though  the  immeoiate  finger  and  wrath  of  God 
must  be  acknowledged  in  these  perplexities  and 
distractions;  yet  he  who  shall  diligently  observe 
the  distempers  and  conjunctures  of  time,  the  am- 
bition,  pnoe,  and  ioily  olpersons,  and  the  sudden 
growth  of  wickedness,  from  want  of  care  and  cir- 
cumspection in  the  first  impressions,  will  find  all 
this  bulk  of  misery  to  have  proceeded,  and  to  have 
been  brought  upon  us,  from  the  same  natural  causes 
and  means,  which  have  usually  attended  kingdoms, 
swoln  with  long  plenty,  pride,  and  excess,  towards 
some  signal  mortifications,  and  castigation  of  Hea- 
ven. And  it  majr  be,  upon  the  view  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  foreseeing  man^r  things  that  have  hap- 
penedf,  and  of  the  necessity  of  overseeing  many 
other  things,  we  may  not  yet  find  the  cure  so  de- 
sperate, but  that,  by  God's  mercy,  the  wounds  may 
be  again  bound  up;  though  no  question  many 
must  first  bleed  to  death ;  and  then  this  prospect 
may  not  make  the  future  peace  less  pleasant  and 
durable. 

And  I  have  the  more  willingly  induced  myself 
to  this  unequal  task,  out  of  the  hope  of  contributing 
somewhat  to  that  end :  and  though  a  piece  of  this 
nature  (wherein  the  infirmities  of  some,  and  the 
malice  of  others,  both  things  and  persons,  must 
be  boldly  looked  upon  and  mentioned)  is  not  Ukely 
to  be  published  at  least  in  the  age  in  which  it  is 
writ,  yet  it  may  serve  to  infoniCmyself,  and  some 
others,  what  we  are  to  do,  as  well  as  to  comfort 
us  in  what  we  have  done,  and  then  possibly  it  may 
not  be  very  difiicult  to  collect  somewhat  out  of  that 
store,  more  proper,  and  not  imusefiil  for  the  publie 
view.  And  as  I  may  not  be  thought  altogether  an 
incompetent  person  for  this  communication,  having 
been  present  as  a  member  of  parliament  in  those 
councils  before  and  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion,  and  having  since  had  the  nonour  to  be 
near  two  great  kings  in  some  trust,  so  I  shall  per- 
form the  same  with  all  faithfulness  and  ingenmty ; 
with  an  equal  observation  of  the  faults  and  infir- 
mities of  both  sides,  with  their  defects  and  over- 
sights in  pursuing  their  own  ends ;  and  shall  no 
otherwise  mention  small  and  light  occurrences. 
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View  of  the  beginning  of 
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than  as  they  have'1>een  introdactions  to  matters 
of  the  greatest  moment;  nor  speak  of  persons 
otherwise,  than  as  the  mention  of  their  virtues 
or  vices  is  essential  to  the  work  in  hand :  in  which 
as  I  shall  have  the  fate  to  he  -suspected  rather  for 
malice  to  many,  than  of  flattery  to  any,  so  I  shaU, 
in  truth,  preser\''e  myself  from  the  least  sharpness, 
that  may  proceed  from  private  provocation,  or  a 
more  public  indignation,  in  the  whole  observing 
the  rules  that  a  man  should,  who  deserves  to  b^ 
believed. 

I  shall  not  then  lead  any  man  farther  back  in 
this  journey,  for  the  discovery  of  the  entrance  into 
these  dark  ways,  than  the  beginning  of  this  king's 
reign.  For  1  am  not  so  sharp-sighted  as  those, 
who  have  discerned  this  rebelhon  contriving  from 

Sif  not  before)  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
bmented  by  several  princes  and  great  ministers  of 
state  in  Christendom,  to  the  time  that  it  brake  out. 
Neither  do  I  look  so  fieur  back  as  believing  the 
design  to  be  so  long  since  formed;  (they  who 
have  observed  the  several  accidents,  not  capable  of 
being  contrived,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
several  successes,  and  do  know  the  persons  who 
have  been  the  grand  instruments  towards  this 
change,  of  whom  there  have  not  been  any  four  of 
£miiliaritv  and  trust  with  each  other,  will  easily 
absolve  them  from  so  much  industry  and  foresight 
in  their  mischief;^  but  that,  by  viewmg  the  temper, 
disposition,  and  nabit,  of  that  time,  of  the  court 
ana  of  the  country,  we  may  discern  the  minds  of 
men  prepared,  of  some  to  do,  and  of  others  to 
suffer,  all  that  hath  since  happened;  the  pride  of 
this  man,  and  the  popularity  of  that;  the  levity 
of  one,  and  the  morosity  of  another;  the  excess 
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crown-lanckii^i^atiiiff  peen  for  monej7a»d  many 
Other  particulars,  which  no  access  of  power  or 
plenty  since  could  repair.  ^^ 

Parliaments  were  summoned,  and  again  dis- 
solved :  and  that  in  the  fourth  year  (after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  two  former)  was  determined  with 
a  profession  and  declaration  that  there  should  be 
no  more  assembUes  of  that  nature  expected,  and 
all  men  inhibited  upon  the  penalty  of  censure,  so 
much  as  to  speak  of  a  parliament.  And  here  I 
(cannot  but  let  myself  loose  to  say,  that  no  man 
can  shew  me  a  source,  from  whence  these  waters 
of  bitterness  we  now  taste  have  more  probably 
flowed,  than  from  these  unseasonable,  unskilfuL/ 
and  precipitate  dissolutions  of  parliaments;  in 
which,  by  an  unjust  survey  of  the  passion,  inso- 
lence, and  ambition  of  particular  persons,  the  court 
measured  the  temper  and  affection  of  the  country; 
and  by  the  same  standard  the  people  considered 
the  honour,  justice,  and  piety  of  the  court;  and 
so  usually  parted,  at  those  sad  seasons,  Mrith  no 
other  respect  and  charity  one  toward  the  other, 
than  accompanies  persons  who  never  meant  to  meet 
but  in  their  own  aefence.  In  which  the  king  had 
always  the  disadvantage  to  harbour  persons  about 
him,  who,  with  their  utmost  industry,  information, 
and  malice,  improved  the  faults  ana  infirmities  of 
the  court  to  the  people;  and  again,  as  much  as 
in  them  lay,  rendered  the  people  suspected,  if  not 
odious  to  the  king. 

I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  passages 
of  those  parliaments,  (though  I  was  not  a  member 
of  them,)  having  carefully  perused  the  journals  of 
both  houses,  and  familiarly  conversed  with  many 
who  had  principal  parts  in  them.    And  I  cannot 


of  the  court  in  the  greatest  want,  and  the  parsi-  I  but  wonder  at  those  counsels,  which  persuaded  the 


mony  and  retention  of  the  country  in  the  greatest 
plenty ;  the  spirit  of  craft  and  subtlety  in  some, 
and  the  rude  and  unpolished  integrity  of  others, 
too  much  despising  craft  or  art;  like  so  many 
atoms  contributing  jointly  to  this  mass  of  con- 
fusion now  before  us. 


Kino  James  in  the  end  of  March  1635  died, 
leaving  his  majesty  that  now  is,  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Spain,  but  unprovided  with  money  to  man- 
age it ;  though  it  was  undertaken  by  the  consent 
and  advice  of  parliament :  the  people  being  natu- 
rallv  enough  inclined  to  the  war  (having  surfeited 
witn  the  unintemipted  pleasures  and  plenty  of 
twenty-two  years  peace)  and  sufficiently  inflamed 
against  the  Spaniard;  but  quickly  weary  of  the 
charge  of  it :  and  therefore,  ^fter  an  unprosperous 
and  chargeable  attempt  in  a  voyage  by  sea  upon 
Cadiz,  and  as  unsuccessful  and  more  unfortunate 
a  one  upon  France,  at  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  (for  some 

\^  difference  had  likewise  at  the  same  time  begotten 
a  war  inth  that  prince,)  a  general  peace  was  shortly 
concluded  with  both  kingdoms;   the  exchequer 

/   being  so  exhausted  with  the  debts  of  king  James, 

X  the  Bounty  of  his  majesty  that  now  is,  (wno,  upon 
his  first  access  to  the  crown,  gave  many  costly  in- 
stances of  his  favour  to  persons  near  him,)  and 

5     the  charge  of  the  war  upon  Spain,  and  France, 

that  both  the  known  and  casual  revenue  being  an- 

*  ticipated,  the  necessaiy  subsistence  of  the  house- 

M  was  unprovided  for;  and  the  king  on  the 

I  driven  to  those  straits  for  his  own  support, 

my  ways  were  resorted  to,  and  inconveni- 
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courses  then  taken;  the  habit  and  temper  of  men's 
minds  being,  no  question,  very  applicable  to  the 
public  ends ;  and  those  ends  being  only  discredited 
oy  the  jealousies  the  people  entertained  from  the 
manner  of  the  prosecution,  that  they  were  other, 
and  worse  than  m  truth  they  were.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  there  were,  in  all  those  parliaments, 
especially  in  that  of  the  fourth  year,  several  pas- 
sages, and  distempered  speeches  of  particular  per- 
sons, not  fit  for  the  dignity  and  honour  of  those 
places,  and  unsuitable  to  the  reverence  due  to  his 
majes^  and  his  councils.  But  I  do  not  know  any 
formea  act  of  either  house  (for  neither  the  remon- 
strance or  votes  of  the  last  day  were  such)  that 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
great  courts,  upon  those  extraordinary  occasions. 
And  whoever  considers  the  acts  of  power  and  in- 
justice in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not  .be 
much  scandalized  at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of 
those  meetings. 

In  the  second  parliament  there  was  a  mention, 
and  intention  declared,  of  granting  Ave  subsidies, 
a  proportion  (how  contemptible  soever  in  respect 
of  the  pressures  now  every  day  imposed)  never 
before  heard  of  in  parliament.  And  that  meeting 
being,  upon  very  unpopular  and  unplausible  rea- 
sons, immediately  dissolved,  those  five  subsidies 
were  exacted,  throughout  the  whole  kingdonkwith 
the  same  rigour,  as  if,  in  truth,  an  act  nad  pf^sed 
to  that  purpose.  •  Very  many  gentlemen  of  prime 
quality,  in  all  the  several  counties  of  England, 
were,  for  refusing  to  pay  the  same,  committed  to 
prison,  with  great  rigour  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. A^d  could  it  be  imagined,  tnat  these 
men  would  meet  again  in  a  free  convention  of  par- 
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liamefit»  withotit  a  sharp  and  severe  expostulation, 
and  inquisition  into  tbev  own  right,  and  the  power 
that  had  imposed  upon  that  right?  And  yet  all 
these  provocations,  and  many  other,  almost  of  as 
large  an  extent,  produced  no  other  resentment, 
thim  the  petition  of  right,  (of  no  prejudice  to  the 
crown,)  iniich  was  likewise  purchased  at  the  price 
of  five  subsidies  more,  and,  in  a  very  short  time 
after  that  supply  granted,  that  parliament  was 
likewise,  with  strange  drcumatances  of  passion  on 
all  sides,  dissolved. 

The  irrupt  and  ungracious  breaking  off  the  two 
first  parliaments  was  wholly  imputed  to  the  dukft 

and  of  toe  third,  principaby  to 
the  lord  Weston^  then  lord  high  treasurer  of  £ng- 
hmd;  botk  in  respect  of  the  great  power  and  in- 
terest thev  then  had  in  the  affections  of  his  majesty, 
and  for  that  the  time  of  the  dissolutions  happened 
to  be,  when  some  charffes  and  accusations  were 
preparing,  and  ready  to  be  preferred  against  those 
two  great  persons.  And  therefore  the  envy  and 
hatred,  that  attended  them  thereupon,  was  insup- 
portable, and  was  visibly  the  cause  of  the  murder 
of  the  first,  (stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  hand  of 
an  obscure  villain,  upon  the  mere  impious  pretence 
of  his  being  odious  to  the  parliament,)  and  made, 
no  doubt,  so  great  an  impression  upon  the  under- 
standing and  nature  of  the  other,  that,  by  degrees, 
he  lost  that  temper  and  serenity  of  mind  he  had 
been  before  master  of,  and  wmch  was  most  fit 
to  have  accompanied  Um  in  his  weighty  employ- 
ments :  insomuch  as,  out  of  indignation  to  find 
himself  worse  used  than  he  deserved,  he  cared 
less  to  deserve  weD,  than  he  had  done;  and  in- 
sensibly grew  into  that  public  hatred,  that  ren- 
dered him  less  useful  to  the  service  that  he  only 
intended. 

I  wonder  less  at  the  errors  of  this  nature  in  the 
duke  of  Buckingham;  who,  having  had  a  most 
generous  education  in  courts,  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  ebbs  and  floods  of  popular  councils,  and  of 
the  winds  that  move  those  waters ;  and  could  not, 
without  the  spirit  of  indignation,  find  himself,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  without  any  visible  cause 
intervening,  from  the  greatest  heignt  of  popular 
estimation  that  any  person  hath  ascended  to,  (in- 
somuch as  sir  Edward  Coke  blasphemously  called 
him  our  Saviour,)  by  the  same  breath  thrown 
down  to  the  depth  of  calumny  and  reproach.  I 
say,  it  is  no  marvel,  (besides  that  he  was  natu- 
rally to  follow  such  counsel  as  was  given  him,) 
that  he  could  think  of  no  better  way  to  be  freed 
of  the  inconveniences  and  troubles  the  passions 
of  those  meetings  gave  him,  than  to  dissolve 
them,  and  prevent  uieir  coming  together:  and 
that,  when  they  seemed  to  neglect  the  public 
peace,  out  of  animosity  to  him,  that  he  intended 
nis  own  ease  and  security  in  the  first  place,  and 
eanly  believed  the  public  might  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  by  more  intent  and  dispassionate  coun- 
cils. But  that  the  other,  the  lord  Weston,  who 
had  been  very  much  and  very  popularly  conversant 
in  those  conventions,  who  exactly  knew  the  frame 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  the  temper  of 
the  peo{>le,  the  extent  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  parliaments,  which  at  that  time  had 
never  committed  any  excess  of  jurisdiction,  (mo- 
desty and  moderation  in  words  never  was,  nor 
ever  will  be,  observed  in  popular  councils,  whose 
foundation  is  hberty  of  speech,)  should  believe, 
that  the  union,  peace,  and  plenty  of  the  kingdom 


could  be  preserved  without  parliaments,  or  that 
the  passion  and  distemper  gotten  and  received 
into  parliaments  could  be  removed  and  reformed 
by  the  more  passionate  breaking  and  dissolving 
them;  or  that  that  course  would  not  inevitably 
prove  the  most  pernicious  to  himself,  is  as  muca 
my  wonder,  as  any  thing  that  hath  since  happened. 
There  is  a  protection  very  gracious  ana  just, 
which  princes  owe  to  their  servants,  when,  in 
obedience  to  their  just  commands,  upon  extraor- 
dinary and  necessary  occasions,  in  the  execution 
of  their  trusts,  they  swerve  from  the  strict  rule 
of  the  law,  wUch,  without  that  mercy,  would  be 
penal  to  them.  In  any  case,  it  is  as  1^^  (the  law 
presuming  it  will  always  be  done  upon  great  rea- 
son) for  uie  kin^  to  pardon,  as  for  the  party  to 
accuse,  and  the  judge  to  condemn.  But  for  the 
supreme  power  to  interpose,  and  shelter  an  accused 
servant  from  answering,  does  not  only  seem  an 
obstruction  of  justice,  and  lay  an  imputation  up- 
on the  prince,  of  being  privy  to  the  offence;  but 
leaves  so  great  a  8can£d  upon  the  party  himself, 
that  he  is  generally  concluded  guilty  of  whatso- 
ever he  is  charged ;  which  is  commonly  more  than 
the  worst  man  ever  deserved.  And  it  is  worthy 
the  observation,  that,  as  no  innocent  man  who 
made  his  defence  ever  suffered  in  those  times  by 
judgment  of  parliament ;  so  many  guilty  persons, 
ana  against  whom  the  spirit  of  the  time  went  as 
high,  by  the  wise  managing  their  defence,  have 
been  freed  from  their  accusers,  not  only  without 
censure,  but  without  reproach ;  as  the  oishop  of 
Lincoln,  then  lord  keeper,  sir  H.  Marten,  ana  sir 
H.  SpiUer;  men,  in  their  several  degrees,  as  littie 
beholden  to  the  charity  of  that  time,  as  any  men 
since.  Whereas  scarce  a  man,  who,  with  industry 
and  skill,  laboured  to  keep  himself  from  being 
accused,  or  by  power  to  stop  or  divert  the  course 
of  proceeding,  scaped  without  some  signal  mark 
of  infamy  or  prejudice.  And  the  reason  is  clear; 
for  besiaes  that,  after  the  first  storm,  there  is  some 
compassion  naturally  attends  men  like  to  be  in 
misery ;  and  besides  the  latitude  of  judfring  in 
those  places,  whereby  there  is  room  for  kmdness 
and  affection,  and  collateral  considerations  to  in- 
terpose ;  the  truth  is,  those  accusations  (to  which 
this  man  contributes  his  malice,  that  his  wit,  all 
men  what  they  please,  and  most  upon  hearsay, 
with  a  kind  of  uncharitable  delight  of  making 
the  charge  as  heavy  as  may  be)  are  commonly 
stuffed  with  many  odious  ffenerals,  that  the  proou 
seldom  make  ^ood :  and  then  a  man  is  no  sooner 
found  less  guilty  than  he  is  expected,  but  he  is 
concluded  more  innocent  than  he  is;  and  it  is 
thought  but  a  iust  reparation  for  the  reproach 
that  he  deserved  not,  to  free  him  from  the  censure 
he  deserved.  So  that,  very  probably,  those  two 
noble  persons  had  been  happy,  if  they  had  stoutly 
submitted  to  the  proceedings  [which]  were  designed 
against  them ;  and,  without  (question,  it  had  been  of 
sovereign  use  to  the  king,  if,  in  those  peaceable 
times,  parliaments  had  been  taught  to  know  their 
own  bounds,  by  beinff  suffered  to  proceed  as  far  as 
they  could  go;  by  which  the  extent  of  their  power 
would  quickly  have  been  manifested:  from  whence 
no  inconvenience  of  moment  could  have  proceed- 
ed ;  the  house  of  commons  never  then  pretending 
to  the  least  part  of  judicature,  or  exceeding  the 
known  verge  of  their  own  privileges;  the  house 
of  peers  observing  the  rules  of  law  and  equity  in 
their  judgments,  and  proceeding  deliberately  upon 
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clear  testimony  dnd  evidence  of  matter  of  hd; 
and  the  king  retaining  the  sole  power  of  par- 
doning, and  receiving  the  whole  profit  of  all  pen- 
alties and  judgments ;  and  indeed  having  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  body  of  the  peerage,  that  it 
was  never  known  that  any  perscMi  of  honour  was 
severely  censured  in  that  nouse,  (before  this  pre- 
sent parliament,)  who  was  not  either  immediately 
prosecuted  by  the  court,  or  in  evident  disfavour 
there;  in  wnich,  it  may  be,  fas  it  usually  falls 
out,)  some  doors  were  opened,  at  which  mcon- 
veniences  to  the  crown  have  got  in,  that  were  not 
then  enough  weighed  and  considered. 

But  the  course  of  exempting  men  from  prose- 

\cution,  by  dissolving  of  parliaments,  made  the 
power  of  parliaments  much  more  formidable,  as 
conceived  to  be  without  limit ;  since  the  sovereign 
power  seemed  to  be  compelled  (as  imable  other- 
wise to  set  bounds  to  their  proceedings)  to  that 
/  rough  cure,  and  to  determine  their  being,  because 
^  '  h  coudd  not  determine  their  jurisdiction.  Whereas, 
if  they  had  been  frequently  summoned,  and  sea- 
sonably dissolved,  after  their  wisdom  in  applying 
medicines  and  cures,  as  well  as  their  industry  in 
discovering  diseases,  had  been    discerned,  they 
would  easily  have  been  applied  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  first  instituted ;    and  been  of  no 
less  esteem  with  the  crown,  than  of  veneration 
with  the  people.    And  so  I  shall  conclude  this 
digression,  which  I  conceived  not  unseasonable 
for  this  place,  nor  upon  this  occasion,  and  return 
to  the  time  when  that  brisk  resolution  was  taken 
pjof  totally  declining  those  conventions;    all  men 
t  being  innibited  (as  I  said  before)  by  proclamation 
I  at  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  the  fourth 
I  year,  so  much  as  to  mention  or  speak  as  if  a  par- 
/  liament  should  be  called. 

^  And  here  it  will  give  much  light  to  that  which 
follows,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  court 
and  of  the  council  at  that  time,  by  which,  as  in 
a  mirror,  we  may  best  see  the  face  of  that  time, 
and  the  affections  and  temper  of  the  people  in 
general. 

And  for  the  better  taking  this  prospect,  we  will 
take  a  survey  of  the  person  of  that  great  man, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham^  (who  was  so  barbarously 
murdered  at  this  tune,)  whose  influence  had  been 
unfortunate  in  the  public  affairs,  and  whose  death 
produced  a  change  in  aU  the  counsels.  The  duke 
was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  person;  and 
never  any  man,  in  any  age,  nor,  I  beUeve,  in  any 
country  or  nation,  rose,  in  so  shoit  a  time,  to 
so  much  greatness  of  honour,  fame,  and  fortime, 
upon  no  other  advantage  or  recommendation,  than 
of  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  and  becomingness 
of  his  person.  And  I  have  not  the  least  purpose 
of  undervaluing  his  good  parts  and  qualities,  (of 
which  there  will  be  occasion  shortly  to  give  some 
testimony,)  when  I  say,  that  his  first  introduction 
into  favour  was  purely  from  the  handsomeness  of 
his  person. 

He  was  the  youncer  son  of  sir  GfiQrge_Villier8, 
of  Brookesby,  in  the  county  of  Leicester;  a 
family  of  an  ancient  extraction,  even  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  and  transported  then  with  the 
conqueror  out  of  Normandy,  where  the  family  hath 
still  remained,  and  still  continues  with  lustre. 
After  sir  George's  first  marriage,  in  which  he  had 
two  or  three  sons,  and  some  daughters,  iHio  shared 
an  ample  inheritance  from  him ;  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, with  a  young  lady  of  the  family  of  the 


Beaumonts,  he  had  this  gentleman,  and  two 
other  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  all  came  afiter- 
wards  to  be  raised  to  great  titles  and  dignities. 
^**^«'ge,  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  bed,  was, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  singular  affec- 
tion and  care  of  his  mother,  who  enjoyed  a  good 
jointure  in  the  account  of  that  age,  well  brought 
up ;  and,  for  the  improvement  of  his  education, 
and  giving  an  ornament  to  his  hopeful  person, 
he  was  by  her  sent  into  France ;  where  he  spent 
two  or  three  years  in  attaining  the  language,  and 
in  learning  the  exercises  of  riding  and  dsmcing ; 
in  the  last  of  which  he  excelled  most  men,  and 
returned  into  England  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

Kmg  James  reigned  at  that  time ;  and  though 
he  was  a  prince  of  more  learning  and  knowle<%e 
than  any  other  of  that  age,  and  really  delighted 
more  in  books,  and  in  the  conversation  of  learned 
men ;  yet,  of  sdl  wise  men  living,  he  was  the  most 
delighted  and  taken  with  handsome  persons,  and 
with  fine  clothes.  He  began  to  be  weary  of  his 
favourite,  the  earl  o£  Somerset,  who  was  the  only 
favourite  that  kept  that  post  so  long,  without  any 
public  reproach  from  the  people :  and,  by  the  in- 
stigation and  wickedness  of  nis  wife,  he  became, 
at  least,  privy  to  a  horrible  murder,  that  exposed 
him  to  tne  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  (the  pois- 
oning of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,)  upon  which  both 
he  and  his  wife  were  condemned  to  die,  after  a 
trial  by  their  peers;  and  many  persons  of  quality 
were  executed  for  the  same. 

Whilst  this  was  in  agitation,  and  before  the 
utmost  discovery  was  made,  Mr.  Villiers  appeared 
in  court,  and  orew  the  king's  eyes  upon  him. 
There  were  enough  in  the  court  enough  angry  and 
incensed  against  Somerset,  for  being  what  them- 
selves desired  to  be,  and  especially  for  being  a 
Scotsman,  and  ascending,  in  so  short  a  time,  from 
being  a  page,  to  the  height  he  was  then  at,  to 
contribute  all  they  could  to  promote  the  one, 
that  they  might  throw  out  the  other :  which  being 
easily  brought  to  pass,  by  the  proceeding  of  the 
law  upon  h^  crime  aforesaid,  the  other  found  very 
little  difficidty  in  rendering  himself  gracious  to 
the  king,  whose  nature  and  disposition  was  very 
flowing  in  affection  towards  persons  so  adorneu. 
Insomuch  that,  in  few  days  after  his  first  appear- 
ance in  court,  he  was  made  cupbearer  to  the  king ; 
by  which  he  was  naturally  to  be  much  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  so  admitted  to  that  conversation  and 
discourse,  with  which  that  prince  always  abounded 
at  his  meals. 

And  his  inclination  to  his  new  cupbearer  dis- 
posed him  to  administer  frequent  occasions  of 
discoursing  of  the  court  of  France,  and  the  trans- 
actions there,  with  which  he  had  been  so  lately 
acquainted,  that  he  could  pertinently  enlarge  upon 
that  subject,  to  the  king's  great  delight,  and  to 
the  reconciling  the  esteem  and  value  of  all  the 
standers  by  likewise  to  him :  which  was  a  thing 
the  king  was  well  pleased  with.  He  acted  very 
few  we^s  upon  this  stage,  when  he  mounted 
higher;  and,  being  knighted,  without  any  other 
qualification,  he  was  at  the  same  time  made  gen- 
ueman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  the  garter ;  and  in  a  short  time  (very  short 
for  such  a  prodigious  ascent)  he  was  made  a 
baron,  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis,  and  became 
lord  high  admiral  of  England,  lord  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports,  master  of  the  horse,  and  entirely 
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dispofled  of  aQ  tlie  graces  of  the  king,  in  confer*- 1 
ring  all  the  honours  and  all  the  offices  of  the  thrae  I 
kingdoms,  withont  a  rival ;  in  dispensing  whereof, 
be  was  gmdcd  more  by  the  rules  of  appetite  than 
of  judgment ;  and  so  exalted  almost  all  of  his  own 
numerous  fiunily  and  dependants,  who  had  no 
other  virtue  or  merit  than  thor  alliance  to  him, 
A  which  equallv  offended  the  ancient  nobilitv,  and 
the  people  of  all  conditions,  who  saw  the  nowers 
of  tne  crown  every  day  fading  and  withered; 
whilst  the  demesnes  and  revenue  thereof  was 
sacrificed  to  the  enriclung  a  private  familv,  (how 
well  soever  originall^r  extracted,)  not  heara  of  be- 
fore ever  to  the  nation ;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
court  so  vast  and  unhmited  bv  the  old  good 
rules  of  economy,  that  they  had  a  sad  prospect 
of  that  poverty  and  necessity,  which  afterwards 
befell  the  crown,  almost  to  the  ruin  of  it. 

Many  were  of  opinion,  that  king  James,  before 
his  death,  grew  weary  of  his  favourite ;  and  that, 
if  he  had  uved,  he  would  have  deprived  him  at 
least  of  his  large  and  unlimited  power.  And  this 
imagination  prevailed  with  some  men,  as  the  lord 
keeper  Lincoln,  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  high 
treasurer  of  *£ngland|  and  other  gentlemen  of 
name,  though  not  in  so  high  stations,  that  they 
had  the  courage  to  withdraw  from  their  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  duke,  and  to  make  some 
other  essays,  which  proved  to  the  ruin  of  every 
one  of  them ;  there  appearing  no  marks,  or  evi- 
dence, that  the  king  did  really  lessen  his  affection 
to  him,  to  the  hour  of  his  oeath.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  he  created  him  duke  of  Buckingham  in 
his  absence,  whilst  he  was  with  the  prince  in 
Spain ;  so,  after  his  return,  he  executed  the  same 
authority  in  conferring  all  favours  and  graces, 
and  revenging  himself  upon  those,  who  had 
manifested  any  imkindness  towards  him.  And 
vet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  that  king's  nature 
had  equally  dispo^  him  to  pull  down,  as  to 
build  and  erect,  and  if  his  courage  and  severity  in 
punishing  and  reforming  had  been  as  great  as  his 
generosity  and  inclination  was  to  oblige,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  would  have  withdrawn 
his  affection  from  the  duke  entirely,  before  his 
death;  which  those  persons,  who  were  admitted 
to  any  privacy  with  [him,]  and  were  not  in  the 
confiaence  of  the  other,  (for  before  those  he  knew 
well  how  to  dissemble,)  had  reason  enough  to 
expect. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  kin^  was 
never  well  pleased  with  the  duke,  after  the  prmce's 
going  into  Spain;  which  was  infinitely  against 
/ '  his  will,  and  contrived  wholly  by  the  duke:  who, 
out  of  envy,  that  the  earl  of  Bristol  should  have 
the  sole  management  of  so  great  an  aflair  (as 
hitherto  that  treaty  had  been  wholly  managed  oy 
him  in  Spain,  where  he  was  now  extraordinary 
ambassador,  and  all  particulars  agreed  upon,)  had 
one  day  insinuated  to  the  prince  we  common  mis- 
fortune of  princes,  that  in  so  substantial  a  part 
of  their  happiness  in  this  world,  as  depended  upon 
their  marriage,  themselves  had  never  any  part, 
but  must  receive  only  an  account  from  otners  of 
the  nature,  and  humour,  and  beauty  of  the  ladies 
they  were  to  marry;  and  those  reports  seldom 
proMceeded  from  persons  totally  uninterested,  at 
{east  uninclined  from  the  parts  they  had  acted 
towards  such  preparations.  From  hence  [he^  dis- 
coursed how  eallant  and  how  brave  a  thmjo^  it 
would  be,  for  his  highness  to  make  a  journey  into 


Spain,  and  to  fetch  home  his  mistress ;  that  it 
would  put  an  end  presently  to  all  those  formalities, 
which,  (though  all  substantial  matters  were  agreed 
upon  already,)  according  to  the  style  of  that  court, 
and  the  slow  progress  m  all  things  of  ceremony, 
might  yet  long  retard  the  infanta's  voyage  into 
England  many  months ;  all  which  would  be  in  a 
moment  removed  by  1^  own  presence;  that  it 
would  be  such  an  obligation  to  tne  infanta  herself, 
as  she  could  never  enough  value  or  requite ;  and 
being  a  respect  never  paid  by  any  other  prince, 
upon  the  like  addresses,  could  proceed  only  from 
the  high  regard  and  reverence  he  had  for  her 
person ;  that  in  the  great  aflfair  that  only  remained 
undetermined,  and  was  not  entirely  yielded  to, 
though  under  a  very  civil  deUberation,  which  was 
the  restoring  the  palatinate,  it  was  very  probable, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  himself  might  cnoose,  in 
the  instant,  to  gratify  his  personal  interposition, 
which,  in  a  treaty  with  an  ambassador,  might  be 
drawn  out  in  length,  or  attended  with  overtures 
of  recompense  by  some  new  concessions,  which 
would  create  new  difficulties:  however,  that  the 
mediation  could  not  but  be  frankly  undertaken 
by  the  infanta  herself,  who  would  ambitiously 
make  it  her  work  to  pay  a  part  of  her  great  debt 
to  the  prince ;  and  that  he  might  with  her,  and 
by  her,  present  to  his  majesty  the  entire  peace  and 
restitution  of  his  family,  which  by  no  other  human 
means  could  be  brought  to  pass. 

lliese  discourses  made  so  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prince,  (whose  nature 
was  inclined  to  adventures,)  that  he  was  trans- 
ported with  the  thought  of  it,  and  most  impatiently 
solicitous  to  bring  it  to  pass.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  was  in  view  was,  how  they  might  pro- 
cure the  king's  consent,  who  was  very  qmck- 
sighted  in  discerning  difficulties  and  raising  ob- 
jections, and  very  slow  in  mastering  them,  and 
untying  the  knots  he  had  made :  in  a  word,  he 
knew  not  how  to  wrestie  with  desperate  contin- 
gencies, and  so  abhorred  the  being  entangled  in 
such.  This  Mras  to  be  first  attempted  by  the 
prince  himself,  by  communicating  it  to  the  king, 
as  his  earnest  desire  and  suit,  with  this  circum- 
stance ;  that  since  his  doing  or  not  doing  what  he 
most  desired,  depended  wholly  and  entirely  upon 
his  majesty's  own  approbation  and  command,  that 
he  would  vouchsafe  to  promise  not  to  communi- 
cate the  thing  proposed,  before  he  had  first  taken 
his  own  resolution ;  and  that  this  condition  should 
be  first  humbly  insisted  on,  before  the  substantial 
point  should  oe  communicated ;  and  so,  this  ap- 
proach being  first  made;  the  success  and  prose- 
cution was  to  be  left  to  tiie  duke's  credit,  dexte- 
rity, and  cultivation.  All  things  being  thus 
concerted  between  his  highness  and  the  duke, 
(and  this  the  beginning  of  an  entire  confidence 
between  them,  after  a  long  time  of  declared 
jealousy  and  displeasure  on  the  prince's  part, 
and  occasion  enough  administered  on  the  other,) 
they  shoitly  found  a  fit  opportunity  (and  there 
were  seasons  when  that  king  was  to  be  approached 
more  hopefully  than  in  others)  to  make  their 
address  together.  And  his  majesty  cheerfully 
consented  to.  the  condition,  and  being  well  pleased 
that  all  should  depend  upon  his  will,  frankly  pro- 
mised that  he  would  not,  in  any  degree,  commu- 
nicate to  any  person  the  matter,  before  he  had 
taken,  and  communicated  to  them^  his  own  reso* 
lution. 
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The  prince  then,  upon  hiB  knees,  declared  Ins 
suit  ana  very  importunate  request,  the  duke  stand- 
ing a  long  time  hy,  without  saving  a  word,  and 
until  the  king  discoursed  the  whole  matter  to  ^e 
prince,  with  less  passion  than  they  expected,  and 
then  looked  upon  the  duke,  as  inclined  to  hear 
what  he  would  say;  who  spoke  nothing  to  the 
point,  whether  in  point  of  prudence  counsellable, 
or  not ;  but  enlarged  upon  the  infinite  obligation 
his  majesty  would  confer  upon  the  prince,  oy  his 
concession  of  the  violent  passion  his  nlghness  was 
transported  with;  and,  aner  many  exalted  expres- 
sions to  that  purpose,  concluded,  tliat  he  doubted 
that  his  majesty  refusing  to  grant  the  prince  this 
his  humble  request  womd  make  a  deep  unpression 
upon  his  spirits,  and  peace  of  mind ;  and  that  he 
would,  he  feared,  look  upon  it  as  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune and  affliction  that  could  befsSl  him  in  this 
world.  The  prince  then  taking  the  opportunity, 
from  the  good  temper  he  saw  his  father  in,  to 
enlarge  upon  these  two  points,  which  he  knew 
were  most  important  in  the  king's  own  wishes 
and  judgment,  that  this  expedient  would  put  a 
quick  end  to  this  treaty,  which  could  not  be  con- 
tmued  after  his  arrival  m  that  court ;  but  that  his 
marriage  must  presently  ensue,  which,  he  well 
knew,  the  king  did  the  most  impatiently  desire 
of  all  blessings  in  this  world :  he  said  likewise, 
he  would  uncfertake  (and  he  could  not  but  be  be- 
lieved from  the  reasonableness  of  it)  that  his 
presence  would  in  a  moment  determine  the  resti- 
tution of  the  palatinate  to  his  brother  and  sister ; 
which  was  the  second  thing  the  king  longed  most 
passionately  to  see  before  he  should  leave  this 
world. 

These  discourses,  urged  with  all  the  artifice 
and  address  imaginable,  so  far  wrought  upon 
and  prevailed  with  the  king,  that,  with  less  hesi- 
tation than  his  nature  was  accustomed  to,  and 
much  less  than  was  agreeable  to  his  great  wis- 
dom, he  ^ve  his  approbation,  and  promised 
that  the  pnnce  should  make  the  journey  he  was 
so  much  inclined  to :  whether  he  did  not  upon 
the  sudden  comprehend  the  consequences,  which 
would  naturally  attend  such  a  rash  undertaking, 
or  whether  he  the  less  considered  them,  because 
the  provisions,  which  must  be  made  for  such  a 
journey,  both  with  reference  to  the  expense  and 
security  of  it,  would  take  up  much  time,  and 
could  not  be  done  in  such  a  secret  way,  but 
that  the  council  itself  might  be  resumed  again, 
when  new  measures  should  be  taken.  But  this 
imagination  was  too  reasonable  not  to  be  foreseen 
by  them;  and  so  they^had  provided  themselves 
accordingly.  And  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  had 
the  king  s  promise  upon  the  main,  thev  tola  him, 
the  security  of  such  a  design  depended  on  the 
expedition,  without  which  there  could  be  no  se- 
cresy  observed,  or  hoped  for;  that,  if  it  were 
deferred  till  such  a  fleet  could  be  made  ready, 
and  such  an  equipage  prepared,  as  might  be  nt 
for  the  prince  of  Wtdes,  so  much  time  would  be 
spent,  as  would  disappoint  the  principal  ends  of 
the  journey:  if  they  should  send  for  a  pass  to 
France,  the  ceremony  in  thd  asking  and  granting 
it,  and  that  which  would  flow  from  it,  in  his 
-passage  through  that  kingdom,  would  be  at  least 
-  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  delay :  besides  that, 
according  to  the  mysteries  apd  intrigues  of 
.  state,  such  a  pass  could  not  in  point  of  security 
be  reasonably  depended  upon ;  and  therefore  they 


had  thought  of  an  expedient,  which  would  avoid 
all  inconveniences  and  hanurds;  and  that  it 
should  be  executed  before  it  should  be  suspected : 
that  it  had  never  hitherto  been,  in  the  l^t  de- 
gree, consulted  but  between  themselves,  (which 
was  really  true ;)  and  therefore,  if  they  now  un- 
dertook the  journey  only  with  two  servants,  who 
should  not  know  any  tmng  till  the  moment  they 
were  to  depart,  they  might  easiljr  pass  through 
France,  before  they  should  be  missed  at  White- 
hall: which  was  not  hard  to  be  conceived,  and 
so  with  the  less  disquisition  was  consented  to  by 
the  king:  and  the  farther  deliberation  of  what 
was  more  to  be  done  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  persons  who  should 
attend  them,  and  the  time  for  their  departure,  was 
deferred  to  the  consultation  of  the  next  day. 

When  the  king,  in  Ins  retirement,  and  oy  him- 
self, came  to  revolve  what  had  been  so  loosely 
consulted  before,  as  he  had  a  wonderful  sagacity 
in  such  reflections,  a  thousand  difliculties  and 
dangers  occurred  to  him,  and  so  many  precipices, 
which  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  sucn  a  journey. 
Besides  those  considerations,  which  the  violent 
affection  of  a  father  to  his  only  son  suggested  to 
him,  he  thought  how  ill  an  mfluence  it  might 
have  on  his  people,  too  much  disposed  to  murmur 
and  complain  of  the  least  inadvertisement,  and 
that  they  looked  upon  the  prince  as  the  son  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  Ids  natural  son.  He  con- 
sidered the  reputation  he  should  lose  with  all  for- 
eign princes,  (especially  if  any  ill  accident  should 
happen,)  by  so  much  departing  from  his  dignity 
in  exposing  the  immediate  heir  of  the  crown, 
his  only  son,  to  all  the  dangers,  and  all  the  jea- 
lousies, which  particular  malice,  or  that  fathomless 
abyss  of  reason  of  state,  might  prepare  and  con- 
trive against  him ;  and  then,  in  how  desperate  a 
condition  himself  and  his  kingdoms  should  remain, 
if  the  prince  miscarried  by  such  an  unparalleled 
weakness  of  his,  contrary  to  the  light  of  his  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  the  current  of  his  affection. 

These  reflections  were  so  terrible  to  him,  that 
they  robbed  him  of  all  peace  and  quiet  of  mind; 
insomuch  as  when  the  prince  and  duke  came  to 
him  about  the  dispatch,  he  fell  into  a  great  pas- 
sion of  tears,  and  told  them  that  he  was  undone, 
and  that  it  would  break  his  heart,  if  they  pursued 
their  resolution;  that,  upon  a  true  and  dispas- 
sionate disquisition  he  had  made  with  himself, 
he  was  abundantly  convinced,  that,  besides  the 
almost  inevitable  hazards  of  the  prince's  person, 
with  whom  his  life  was  bound  up,  and  besides 
the  entire  loss  of  the  affections  of  his  people, 
which  would  unavoidably  attend  this  rash  action, 
he  foresaw  it  would  ruin  the  whole  design,  and 
irrecoverably  break  the  match.  For  whereas  all 
those  particulars,  upon  which  he  could  positively 
and  of  right  insist,  were  fully  granted,  (for  that, 
which  concerned  the  prince  elector,  who  had 
unexcusably,  and  directly  against  his  advice,  in- 
curred the  oan  of  the  empire  in  an  imperial  diet, 
must  be  v^ou^ht  off  by  mediation  and  treaty, 
could  not  be  msisted  on  in  justice,)  nor  could 
Spain  make  any  new  demands,  all  the  overtures 
they  had  made  being  adjusted ;  the  prince  should 
no  sooner  arrive  at  Madrid,  than  all  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  should  be  laid  aside,  and  new  matters 
be  proposed,  which  had  not  been  yet  mentioned, 
and  could  never  be  consented  to  by  him :  that 
the  tieaty  of  this   marriage,  how  well   soever 
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recdyedy  and  how  much  ioever.  desired  by  the 
king  and  his  chief  ministers,  was  in  no  aegree 
acceptable  to  the  Spanish  nation  in  general,  and 
less  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where,  though  the  new 
pope  seemed  more  inclined  to  grant  the  dispen- 
sation than  his  predecessor  had  been,  it  was 
plain  enough,  that  it  proceeded  only  from  the 
apprehension  he  had  m  displease  the  king  of 
Spain,  not  that  he  was  less  averse  from  the 
match,  it  having  been  always  believed,  both  in 
Spain  and  in  Rome,  that  this  marriage  was  to  be 
attended  with  a  full  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws 
against  the  catholics,  and  a  plenary  toleration  of 
the  exercise  of  that  religion  in  England,  which 
they  now  saw  concluded,  without  any  signal  or 
real  benefit  or  advantage  to  them.  'And  there- 
fore thev  might  expect,  and  be  confident,  that  when 
they  had  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  their 
hands,  the  king  of  Spain  (though  in  his  own  nature 
and  inclinations  full  of  honour  and  justice)  would 
be  even  compelled  by  his  clergy  (wno  had  always 
a  great  influence  upon  the  counsels  of  that  kingdom) 
and  the  importumties  from  Rome,  who  womd  teU 
him,  that  God  had  now  put  it  into  his  hand  to  ad- 
vance the  catholic  cause,  to  make  new  demands  for 
those  of  that  religion  here ;  which,  though  he  could 
never  consent  to,  would  at  best  interpose  such  de- 
lays in  the  marriage,  that  he  should  never  live  to 
see  it  brought  to  pass,  nor  probably  to  see  his  son 
return  again  out  of  Spain.  Then  ne  put  the  duke 
in  mind  (whom  he  hitherto  believed  only  to  com- 
ply with  the  prince  to  oblige  him,  after  a  long  alien- 
ation from  his  favour)  how  inevitable  his  ruin  must 
be,  by  the  eflect  of  this  counsel,  how  ungracious 
he  was  already  with  the  people,  and  how  many 
enemies  he  had  amongst  the  greatest  persons  of 
the  nobility,  who  woidd  make  such  use  of  this 
occasion,  that  it  would  not  be  in  his  majesty's 
power  to  protect  him.  And  he  concluded  with  the 
disorder  and  passion,  with  which  he  began,  with 
sighs  and  tears,  to  conjure  them,  that  they  would 
no  more  press  him  to  give  his  consent  to  a  thing 
so  contrary  to  his  reason,  and  understanding,  and 
interest,  the  execution  whereof  would  break  his 
heart,  and  that  they  would  give  over  any  further 
pursuit  of  it. 

The  prince  and  the  duke  took  not  the  pains  to 
answer  an^  of  the  reasons  his  majesty  had  insisted 
on ;  his  highness  only  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  him  the  day  before,  which 
was  so  sacred,  that  he  hoped  he  would  not  violate 
it;  which  would  make  him  never  think  more  of 
marriage.  The  duke,  who  better  knew  what  kind 
of  arguments  were  of  prevalence  with  him,  treated 
him  more  rudely ;  told  him,  nobody  could  believe 
any  thing  he  ssucU  when  he  retracted  so  soon  the 
promise  he  had  so  solemnly  made ;  that  he  plainly 
oiscemed,  that  it  proceeded  from  another  breacn 
at  his  word,  in  communicating  with  some  rascal, 
who  had  furnished  him  with  uose  pitiful  reasons 
he  had  alleged ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  he  should 
hereafter  know  who  his  counsellor  had  been :  that 
if  he  receded  from  what  he  had  promised,  it  would 
be  such  a  disobligation  upon  the  prince,  who  had  set 
his  heart  now  upon  the  journey,  after  his  majesty's 
approbation,  that  he  comd  never  forget  it,  nor  for- 
give any  man  who  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 

The  prince,  who  had  always  expressed  the  high- 
est duty  and  reverence  towards  the  king,  by  his 
humble  and  importunate  entreaty,  and  the  duke  by 
his  rougher  dialect,  in  the  end  prevailed  so  far. 


(after  his  majesty  had  passionately,  and  with  many 
oaths,  renoimced  the  having  communicated  tfaie 
matter  with  any  person  Uving,)  that  the  debate  waa 
again  resumed  upon  the  journey,  which  they  earnest- 
ly 4esired  might  not  be  deferred,  but  that  they  might 
take  Uieir  leaves  of  the  kin^  within  two  days,  in 
which  they  would  have  all  things  ready  which  were 
necessary,  his  highness  pretending  to  nunt  at  The* 
obald*s,  and  the  duke  to  take  physic  at  Chelsea. 

They  told  him,  that  being  to  have  only  two  more 
in  their  company,  as  was  before  resolved,  they  had 
thought  (if  ne  approved  them)  upon  sir  Francis 
Cotting[ton  and  Endymion  Porter,  who,  though 
they  might  aafely,  should  not  be  trusted  with  the 
secret,  till  they  were  even  ready  to  be  embarked. 
The  persons  were  both  gjrateful  to  the  kin^,  the 
former  having  been  long  his  majesty's  agent  m  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  was  now  secretary  to  the  prince; 
the  other,  having  been  bred  in  Madrid,  and  after 
many  years  attendance  upon  the  duke,  was  now 
one  o/^the  bedchamber  to  the  prince:  so  that  his 
majesty  cheerfully  approved  the  election  they  had 
made,  and  wished  it  might  be  presently  imparted 
to  them;  saying,  that  many  things  would  occur  to 
them,  as  necessary  to  the  journey,  that  they  two 
would  never  think  of;  and  took  that  occasion  to 
send  for  sir  Francis  Cottington  to  come  presently 
to  him,  (whilst  the  other  two  remained  with  him,) 
who,  being  of  custom  waiting  in  the  outward  rooms, 
was  quicMy  brought  in ;  whilst  the  duke  whispered 
the  prince  in  the  ear,  that  Cottington  would  be 
against  the  journey,  and  his  highness  answered  he 
durst  not. 

The  king  told  him,  that  he  had  always  been  an 
honest  man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  trust  him 
in  an  affair  of  the  highest  importance,  which  he  was 
not  upon  his  life  to  disclose  to  any  man  alive ;  then 
said  to  him, "  Cottington,  here  is  oaby  Charles  and  /* 
"  Stenny,"  (an  appellation  he  always  used  of  and  ^ 
towards  the  duke,)  "  who  have  a  great  mind  to  go 
by  post  into  Spain,  to  fetch  home  the  infismta,  and 
will  have  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and 
have  chosen  you  for  one.  .What  think  you  of  the 
"journey?"  He  often  protested,  that  when  he 
heard  the  king,  he  fell  into  such  a  trembling,  that 
he  could  hardly  speak.  But  when  the  king  com- 
manded him  to  answer  him,  what  he  thought  of  the 
journey,  he  replied,  that  he  could  not  think  well 
of  it,  and  that  ne  believed  it  would  render  all  that 
had  been  done  towards  the  match  fruitless :  for  that 
Spain  would  no  longer  think  themselves  obliged  by 
those  articles,  but  that,  when  they  had  the  prince 
in  their  hands,  they  would  make  new  overtures, 
which  they  believed  more  advantageous  to  them ; 
amongst  which  they  must  look  for  many  which 
would  concern  reli^on,  and  the  exercise  of  it  in 
England.  Upon  which  the  king  threw  himself  upon 
hie  bed,  and  said,  *'  I  told  you  this  before,"  and  fell 
into  new  passion  and  lamentaticm,  that  he  waa  un* 
done,  and  should  lose  baby  Charles. 

There  appeared  displeasure  and  anger  enough  in 
the  countenances  both  of  the  prince  and  duke ;  the 
latter  saying,  that  as  soon  as  tne  king  sent  for  him, 
he  whisper«l  the  prince  in  the  ear,  that  he  would 
be  against  it ;  that  he  knew  his  pride  well  eneu^h; 
and  that,  because  he  had  not  been  first  advised  with, 
he  was  resolved  to  dislike  it;  and  thereupon  he  re- 
proached Cottinfl^on  with  all  possible  bitterness  of 
words ;  told-hinfthe  king  asked  him  only  of  the 
tourney,  and  which  would  be  the  best  way,  of  which 
he  might  be  a  competent  counsellor,  having  made 
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the  way  bo  often  bv  poet:  but  that  he  had  the 
presumption  to  give  his  advice  upon  matter  of  state, 
and  against  his  master,  without  bein^  called  to  it, 
which  he  should  repent  as  long  as  he  lived;  with  a 
thousand  new  reproaches,  which  put  the  poor  king 
into  a  new  agony  on  the  behalf  of  a  servant,  who 
he  foresaw  would  suffer  for  answering  him  honestly. 
Upon  which  he  said,  with  some  commotion, "  Nay, 
<<  by  God,  Stenny,  you  are  very  much  to  blame  to 
**  use  him  so.  lie  answered  me  directly  to  the 
''  question  I  asked  him,  and  very  honestly  and 
*'  wisely :  and  yet  you  know  he  said  no  more  than 
"  I  tola  you,  before  he  was  called  in."  However, 
after  all  tnis  passion  on  both  parts,  the  king  yielded, 
and  the  journey  was  at  that  very  conference  agreed 
upon,  and  all  directions  ^ven  accordingly  to  sir 
Francis  Cottington;  the  kmg  having  now  plainly 
discovered,  that  the  whole  intrigue  was  originally 
contrived  by  the  duke,  and  so  violently  pursued 
by  his  spirit  and  impetuosity.  , 

The  manner,  circumstances,  and  conclusion  of 
that  voyage,  with  the  rare  accidents  which  hap- 

Eened  in  it,  will  no  doubt  be  at  large  remembered 
y  whosoever  shall  have  the  courage  to  write  the 
transactions  of  that  time,  with  that  integrity  he 
ought  to  do :  in  which  it  will  manifestly  appear,  how 
much  of  the  prophet  was  in  the  wisdom  of  the  king; 
and  that  that  designed  marriage,  which  had  been  so 
many  years  in  treaty,  even  from  the  death  of  prince 
^  Harry,  and  so  near  concluded,  was  solely  broken 
'  by  that  journey :  which,  with  the  passages  before 
mentioned,  king  James  never  forgave  the  duke  of 
Buckingham ;  out  retained  as  sharp  a  memory  of 
it  as  his  nature  could  contain. 

lliis  indisposition  In  the  king  towards  the  duke 
was  ex^ceedingly  increased  and  aggravated  upon 
and  after  the  prince's  return  out  of  Spain.  For 
though  it  brought  infinite  joy  and  delight  to  his 
majesty,  which  he  expressed  in  all  imaginable  trans- 
portation, and  was  the  argument  of  the  loudest  and 
most  universal  rejoicing  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
that  the  nation  had  ever  been  acquainted  with ;  in 
which  the  duke  had  so  full  a  harvest,  that  the  im- 
prudence and  presumption  (to  say  no  more)  of  car- 
rying the  prince  into  S])ain  was  totally  forgotten, 
or  forgotten  with  any  reference  to  him,  and  the 
high  merit  and  inestimable  obligation,  in  bringing 
him  home,  was  remembered,  magnified,  and  cele- 
brated by  all  men  in  aU  places ;  yet  the  king  was 
wonderfully  disquieted,  when  he  found  (which  he 
had  not  before  their  return  suspected)  that  the 
prince  was  totally  aliened  from  all  thoughts  of,  or 
mclination  to,  the  marriage;  and  that  they  were 
resolved  to  break  it,  with  or  without  his  approbation 
or  consent.  And  in  this  the  duke  resumed  the 
same  impetuosity  he  had  so  much  indulged  to  him- 
self in  the  debate  of  the  journey  into  Spain. 

The  king  had,  upon  the  prince's  return,  issued 
out  writs  to  call  a  parliament,  which  was  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  thinking  it  necessary, 
with  relation  to  the  perplexities  he  was  in,  for  the 
breach  of  this  match  with  Spain,  (which  he  fore- 
saw must  ensue,)  and  the  sad  condition  of  his  only 
daughter  in  Germany,  with  her  numerous  issue,  to 
receive  their  ffrave  advice.  By  the  time  the  par- 
liament could  meet,  the  prince's  entire  confidence 
being  stiU  reposed  in  the  duke,  as  the  king's  seemed 
to  be,  the  duke  had  wrought  himself  into  the  very 
great  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  were  most 
Uke  to  be  the  leading  men,  and  had  all  a  desire  to 


have  as  much  reputation  in  the  court,  as  they  had 
in  the  country.  It  was  very  reasonably  thought 
necessary,  that  as  the  king  would,  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  make  mention  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  more  at  large  of  his  daughter's  being 
driven  out  of  the  palatinate,  which  would  require 
their  assistance  and  aid  l  so  that  the  prince  and 
duke  should  afterwards,  to  one  or  both  houses,  as 
occasion  should  be  offered,  make  a  relation  of  what 
had  passed  in  Spain,  especially  concerning  the  pala- 
tinate: that  so  putting  the  houses  into  some  method 
and  order  of  their  future  debate,  they  would  be 
more  easily  regulated,  than  if  they  were  in  the  be- 
ginning left  to  that  liberty,  which  they  naturaHy 
affected,  and  from  which  they  would  not  be  re- 
strained, but  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  grateful 
to  themselves. 

Things  being  thus  concerted,  after  the  houses 
had  been  three  or  four  days  together,  (for  in  that 
time  some  days  were  always  spent  in  the  formality 
of  naming  committees,  and  providing  for  common 
occurrences,  before  they  made  an  entrance  upon 
more  solemn  debates,)  tne  prince  began  to  speak  of 
the  Spanish  affairs,  and  of  nis  own  journey  tnither; 
and  forgot  not  to  mention  the  duke  with  more  than 
ordinary  affection.  Whereupon  it  was  thought  fit, 
that  the  whole  affair,  which  was  likewise  to  be  the 
principal  subject  matter  of  all  their  consultations, 
sholila  be  stated  and  enlarged  upon,  in  a  conference 
between  the  two  houses,  which  his  highness  and 
the  duke  were  desired  to  manage.  How  Uttle  notiife 
soever  any  body  else  could  take  of  the  change,  the 
duke  himself  too  well  knew  the  hearty  resentment 
the  king  had  of  what  had  passed,  and  of  the  affec- 
tion he  still  had  for  the  Spanish  treaty ;  and  there- 
fore he  had  [done],  and  resolved  still  to  do,  all  he 
could,  to  make  himself  grateful  to  the  parliament, 
and  popular  amongst  the  people,  who  he  knew  had 
always  detested  the  matcn  with  Spain,  or  in  truth 
any  alliance  with  that  nation. 

So  when,  at  the  conference,  the  prince  had  made 
a  short  introduction  to  the  business,  and  said  some 
very  kind  things  of  the  duke,  of  his  wonderful  care 
of  him  whilst  he  was  in  Spain,  and  the  great  dex- 
terity he  used  in  getting  him  away,  he  referred  the 
whole  relation  to  him ;  who  made  "  the  true  ground 
of  the  prince's  journey  into  Spain,  which  he  well 
knew  nad  begot  such  a  terrible  panting  in  the 
hearts  of  all  good  Englishmen,  had  been  only  to 
make  a  clear  discovery  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Spaniard,  and,  if  his  intention  were  real,  to  put 
a  speedy  end  to  it  by  marrying  the  lady  upon  the 
place :  if  he  foimd  it  otherwise,  to  put  his  father 
*'  and  himself  into  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  in 
''  some  other  place.  That  the  ambassador,  in  whose 
*'  hands  that  great  affair  was  solely  managed,  when 
in  one  dispatch  he  wrote  that  all  was  concluded, 
in  the  next  used  to  give  an  account  of  new  diffi- 
culties, and  new  demands  :  and,  when  all  things 
were  adjusted  at  Madrid,  some  unexpected  scru- 
ples discovered  themselves  at  Rome,  with  which 
the  councils  in  Spain  seemed  to  be  surprised,  and 
appeared  to  be  confounded,  and  not  to  know  what 
to  say.  These  ebbs  and  floods  made  the  prince 
apprehend,  that  the  purpose  was  to  amuse  us, 
whilst  they  had  other  designs  in  secret  agitation. 
"  And  thereupon,  that  his  highness  had  prevailed 
with  his  father  (how  unwilling  soever)  to  permit 
him  to  make  tnat  journey,  that  he  might  make 
that  us^ul  discovery,  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise made  in  any  seasonable  time. 
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''That  they  no  sooner  came  to  Madrid,  than 
ther  diacoYered  (though  the  prince  was  treated 
wkn  all  the  respect  due  to  his  greatneaa,  and  the 
*'  obligation  he  had  laid  upon  that  nation)  that 
"  there  had  neyer  been  any  real  purpose  that  the 
« infuita  should  be  given  to  him :  that,  during  so 
'*  kmg  an  abode  as  his  highness  made  there,  they 
had  never  procured  the  mspensation  from  Rome, 
which  they  nught  easily  have  done :  and  that,  at 
last,  upon  the  deatiii  of  the  pope,  Gregory  XV,  the 
wh<^  process  was  to  begin  agam,  and  would  be 
transacted  with  the  formatities,  which  they  should 
"  find  necessary  to  their  other  affiiirs.  That,  instead 
of  proceeding  upon  the  articles,  which  had  been 
pretended  to  be  concluded,  they  uraed  nothing 
but  new  demands,  and  in  matters  of  religion  so 
peremptorily,  that  the  principal  clergjrmen,  and 
"  the  most  eminent  of  that  king's  preachers,  had 
"  fineqoent  conferences  with  die  prince,  to  persuade 
'*  him  to  change  his  religion,  and  become  a  catholic. 
"  And,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more  successfully 
"thereunto,  they  procured  the  pope 'to  write  a 
"letter  himself  to  his  highness,  putting  lim  in 
mind  of  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  and  pro- 
gmitors,  and  conjuring  him  to  return  to  the 
same  hcih :  but  tiiatit  bad  pleased  Qod  not  only 
to  give  the  prince  a  constant  and  imshakable 
heart  in  his  rdigion,  but  such  wonderiul  abilities 
**  to  defend  the  same  in  his  discourse  and  argu-' 
*<  ments,  that  they  stood  amaxed  to  hear  him,  and 
**  upon  the  matter  confessed,  that  they  were  not 
**  able  to  answer  him. 

**  That  they  would  not  suffer  the  prince  to  confer 
"  with,  or  so  much  as  to  speak  to  hardly,  and  very 
"  rarefy  to  see  his  mistress,  who  they  pretended  he 
"  should  forthwith  marry.  That  they  could  never 
obtain  any  better  answer  in  the  business  of  the 
palatinate,  than  that  the  restoring  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  that  king,  though  it liad  been  taken 
by  the  sole  power  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  manjuis 
**  Sjpmola,  who  was  then  in  the  entire  possession 
**  ot  it :  but  that  his  catholic  majesty  would  use 
his  interpontion,  with  all  the  credit  he  had  with 
the  emperor  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  without  whose 
joint  consent  it  could  not  be  done,  and  whose 
consent  he  hoped  to  obtain :  but  that  he  was 
**  well  assured,  that  there  was  no  more  real  inten- 
*'  tion  in  that  point  of  restitution,  than  in  the  other 
'*  of  the  marnage ;  and  that  the  palatinate  must 
"  not  be  looked  to  be  recovered  any  other  way 
*'  than  by  foroe^  which  would  easily  bring  it  to 

Throughout  Ins  whole  discoune  he  made  frequent 
reflections  upon  the  esri  of  Bristol,  as  if  he  very 
well  knew  the 'Spaniards'  purposes  in  the  whole, 
and  Concurred  with  them  in  it.  "  That  he  was  so 
**  much  troubled  when  he  first  saw  the  prince,  who 
"  alighted  as  his  house,  that  he  could  not  contain 
"  himself,  but  wished  that  his  bigness  were  at 
"  home  again ;  that  he  had  afterwards,  when  he 
*'  fotfnd  that  his  bigness  Uked  the  infanta,  per- 
**  suaded  him  in  private  that  he  wottld4>ecome  a 
cathoHc ;  and  that,  without  changing  his  rdigion, 
it  would  not  be  poanble  ever  to  compass  that 
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He  told  them,  <*  That  the  king  had  sent  for  thi 
"  earl  to  return  home,  where  he  shoukl  be  called  to 
*'  account  for  aH  his  miscarria^.*'  Whereas  in 
truth  the  long  had  recalled  hin^rather  to  aasist 
him  against  the  duke,  than  to  isqipse  him  to  ^ 


malice  and  fury ;  his  majesty  having  a  great  esteem 
of  that  earl's  fidelity  to  nim^  and  of  his  great 
abihties. 

The  conference  ended  in  a  wonderful  applause, 
m  both  houses,  of  the  prince  and  duke's  behaviour 
and  carriage  throughout  the  afiair,  and  in  a  hasty 
resolution  to  dissuade  the  king  from  entertaining 
any  farther  motions  towards  the  match,  and  frankly 
and  resolutely  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Spain ;  to- 
wards the  carrying  on  of  which  they  raised  great 
mountains  of  promises,  and,  prevailing  in  the  first, 
never  remembered  to  make  good  the  ktter;  which 
too  often  falls  out  in  such  counsels. 

When  king  James  was  informed  of  what  the  duke 
had  so  confidently  avowed,  for  which  he  had  no 
authority,  or  the  least  direction  from  him,  and  a 
grreat  part  whereof  himself  knew  to  be  untrue;  and 
Uiat  he  had  advised  an  utter  breach  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  war  math  Spain,  he  was  infi- 
nitely offended ;  so  that  he  wanted  only  a  resolute 
and  brisk  counsellor  to  asMst  him  in  destroying 
him :  and  such  a  one  he  promised  himself  in  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  whom  Ke  expected 
evenr  day. 

He  had  another  exception  against  the  duke, 
which  touched  him  as  near,  and  in  which  he  en- 
larged himself  much  more.  Lionel  Cranfeild,  who, 
though  extracted  from  a  gentleman's  family,  had 
been  bred  in  the  city,  and,  being  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  understanding  m  all  ^  mysteries  of  trade,  had 
found  means  to  work  himself  into  the  good  opinion 
and  favour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  haying 
shortly  after  married  a  near  ally  of  the  duke's,  with 
wonderful  expedition  was  made  a  privy-counsellor, 
master  of  the  wardrobe,  master  of  the  wards,  and, 
without  parting  with  any  of  these,  was  now  become 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and  earl  of  Middle- 
sex, and  had  in  truth  gained  so  much  credit  with 
the  king,  (being  in  truth  a  man  of  great  parts  and 
notable  dexterity,)  that,  during  the  duke's  absence 
in  Spain,  he  was  not  only  negligent  in  the  issuing 
out  such  sums  of  money  as  were  necessary  to  the 
defraying  those  unlimited  expenses,  and  to  corres- 

rd  with  him  with  that  deference  he  bad  used  to 
,  but  had  the  courage  to  dispute  his  commands, 
and  to  appeal  to  the  kmg,  whose  ear  was  always  in- 
clined to  him,  and  in  whom  he  began  to  l)elieve 
himself  so  fer  fastmed,  that  he  should  not  stand  in 
need  of  the  future  support  of  the  favourite..  And 
of  all  this  the  duke  could  not  be  without  ample  in- 
formation, as  well  from  his  own  creatures,  who  were 
near  enough  to  observe,  as  from  others;  who, 
caring  for  neither  of  them,  were  more  scandalized 
at  so  precipitate  a  promotion  of  a  person  of  such 
an  education,  and  whom  they  had  long  known  so 
much  thmr  inferior,  though  it  could  not  be  denied, 
that  he  filled  the  places  he  held  with  great  abilities. 
The  duke  no  sooner  found  the  parliament  dis- 
posed to  a  good  o|Mnion  of  him,  and  being  well 
assured  of  the  prince's  fast  kindness,  than  he  pro- 
jected the  ruin  of  this  bold  rival  of  his,  of  whom  he 
saw  cleariv  enough  that  the  king  had  so  good  an 
opinion,  tnat  it  would  not  be  in  his  sole  power  to 
crush  him,  as  he  had  done  others  in  the  same  and 
as  hi^  a  station.  And  so  he  easily  procured  some 
leading  men  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  cause  an 
impeachment  for  several  corruptions  and  misde- 
meanours to  be  sent  up  to  the  house  of  peers  against 
that  great  minister^  whom  they  had  so  lately  known 
their  equal  in  that  house ;  which  (besides  their  na- 
tural inclination  to  those  kinds  of  executions)  dis- 
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posed  them  with  great  alacrity  to  the  prosecution. 
The  wise  king  knew  well  enough  the  iU  consequence 
that  must  attend  such  an  activity;  and  that  it 
would  shake  his  own  authority  in  tne  choice  of  his 
own  ministers,  when  they  should  find,  that  their 
security  did  not  depend  solely  upon  his  own  pro- 
tection :  which  breach  upon  his  kingly  power  was 
80  much  without  a  precedent,  (except  one  unhappy 
one  made  three  years  before,  to  gratify  likewise  a 
private  displeasure,)  that  the  like  had  not  been 
practised  in  some  hundred  of  years,  and  never  in 
such  a  case  as  this. 

When  this  prosecution  was  first  entered  upon, 
and  that  the  kiuff  clearly  discerned  that  it  was 
contrived  by  the  duke,  and  that  he  had  likewise 
prevailed  with  the  prince  to  be  well  pleased  with  it; 
his  majesty  sent  for  them,  and  with  much  warmth 
and  passion  dissuaded  them  from  appearing  farther 
in  it ;  and  conjured  them  "  to  use  all  their  interest 
''and  authority  to  restrain  it,  as  such  a  wound  to 
''  the  crown,  that  would  not  be  easily  healed."  And 
when  he  fo.und  the  duke  unmoved  by  all  the  con- 
siderations, and  arguments,  and  commands  he  had 
offered,  he  said,  in  great  choler,  "  By  God,  Stenny, 
''  you  are  a  fool,  and  will  shortiy  repent  Uiis  folly, 
"  and  will  find,  that,  in  this  fit  of  popularity,  you 
''  are  making  a  rod,  ^vith  which  you  will  be  scourged 
''  yourself."  And  turning  in  some  anger  to  the 
pnnce,  told  him,  "  That  he  would  live  to  have  his 
"  bellvfull  of  parliaments :  and  that  when  he  should 
*'  be  dead,  he  would  have  too  much  cause  to  re- 
'*  member,  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the 
''  weakening  of  the  crown,  by  this  precedent  he 
''  was  now  so  fond  of;"  intenaing  as  well  the  en- 
^aginff  the  parliament  in  the  war,  as  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Middlesex. 

But  the  duke's  power  (supported  by  the  prince's 
countenance)  was  grown  so  great  in  the  two  nouses, 
that  it  was  in  vain  for  the  king  to  interpose ;  and 
so  (notwithstanding  so  good  a  defence  made  by 
the  earl,  that  he  was  absolved  from  any  notorious 
crime  by  the  impartial  opinion  of  many  of  those 
who  heard  all  the  evidence)  he  was  at  last  con- 
demned in  a  great  fine  to  a  long  and  strict  im- 
prisonment, and  never  to  sit  in  parliament  during 
nis  life :  a  clause  of  such  a  nature  as  was  never 
before  found  in  any  judgment  of  parliament,  and, 
in  truth,  not  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  peer  but  by 
attainder. 

And  how  aliened  soever  the  king's  affection  was 
in  truth  from  the  duke,  upon  these  three  provoca- 
tions; I.  The  prince's  journey  into  Spain;  2.  The 
engagin^r  the  parliament  to  break  the  match  and 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  to  make  a  war  against  that 
crown ;  and,  3.  The  sacrificing  the  earl  of  Middle- 
sex in  such  a  manner,  upon  his  own  animosity ;  yet 
he  was  so  far  from  thinking  fit  to  manifest  it,  (ex- 
cept in  whispers  to  very  few  men,)  that  he  was 
prevailed  with  to  restrain  the  earl  of  Bristol  upon 
his  first  arrival,  without  permitting  him  to  come 
into  his  presence,  which  he  had  positively  promised, 
and  resolved  to  do;  and  in  the  end  suffered  his 
attorney  general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  hiffh  treason, 
in  his  majesty's  name,  acEdnst  we  said  earl,  who 
was  thereupon  committ^  to  the  Tower;  but  so 
little  dejected  with  it,  that  he  answered  the  articles 
with  great  steadiness  and  unconcemedness,  and 
exhibited  another  charge  of  high  treason  against 
the  duke  in  many  particulars. 

And  in  this  order  and  method  the  war  was 
hastily  entered  into  against  Spain^  and  a  new 


treaty  set  on  foot  for  the  prince  of  Wales  witii 
the  daughter  of  France;  which  was  quickly  con- 
cluded, though  not  executed  till  after  the  death  of 
king  James ;  who,  in  the  spring  following,  after  a 
short  indisposition  by  the  gout,  fell  into  a  auartan 
a^e,  whicn,  meeting  many  humours  in  a  mt,  un- 
wieldy body  of  [fifty-eight]  years  old,  in  four  or 
five  fits  carried  him  out  of  the  world.  After 
whose  death  many  scandalous  and  libellous  dis- 
courses were  raised,  without  the  least  colour  or 
ground;  as  appeared  upon  the  strictest  and  ma- 
ficious  examination  that  could  be  made,  lonff  after, 
in  a  time  of  license,  when  nobody  was  afraid  of 
offending  majesty,  and  when  prosecuting  the  high- 
est reproaches  and  contumeues  against  the  royal 
family  was  held  very  meritorious. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  James,  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  succeeded  to  the  crown,  with  as  umversal 
a  joy  in  the  people  as  can  be  imagined,  and  in  a 
conjuncture,  when  all  the  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom, being  en^^aged  in  war,  were  very  soUcitous 
for  his  friendship ;  and  the  more,  because  he  had 
already  discovered  an  activity,  that  was  not  like  to 
suffer  him  to  sit  still.  The  duke  continued  in  the 
same  degree  of  favour  at  the  least  with  the  son, 
which  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  years  under  the 
father.  Which  was  a  rare  feUcity ;  seldom  known, 
and  in  which  the  expectation  of  very  many  was 
exceedingly  disappointed;  who,  knowing  the  ffreat 
jealousv  and  inmgnation  that  the  prince  had  here- 
tofore nad  against  the  duke,  insomuch  as  he  was 
once  very  near  striking  him,  expected  that  he 
would  now  remember  that  insolence,  of  which  he 
then  so  often  complained ;  without  considering  the 
opportunity  the  duke  had,  by  the  conversation  with 
the  prince,  during  his  journey  into  Spain,  (which  ^ 
was  so  grateful  to  him,)  and  whilst  he  was  there, 
to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  all  former  bversif^hts, 
by  making  them  appear  to  be  of  a  less  magmtude 
than  they  had  been  understood  before,  and  to  be 
excusable  from  other  causes,  still  being  severs 
enough  to  himself  for  his  unwary  part,  whatsoever 
excuses  he  might  make  for  the  excess;  and  by 
this  means  to  make  new  vows  for  himsdf,  and  to 
tie  .new  knots  to  restrain  the  prince  from  future 
jealousies.  And  it  is  verv  true,  his  hopes  in  this 
kind  never  failed  him;  tne  new  king,  from  the 
deaUi  of  the  old  even  to  the  death  of  the  duke 
himself,  discovering  the  most  entire  confidence  in, 
and  even  friendship  to  him,  that  ever  kinff  had 
shewed  to  any  subiect :  all  preferments  in  church 
and  state  given  by  him ;  all  his  kindred  and  friends 
promoted  to  the  degree  in  honour,  or  riches,  or 
offices,  as  he  thought  fit,  and  all  his  enemies  and 
enviers  discountenanced,  and  kept  at  that  distance 
from  the  court  as  he  appointed. 

But  a  parliament  was  necessary  to  be  call^,  as 
at  the  entrance  of  all  kings  to  the  crown,  for  the 
continuance  of  some  supplies  and  revenue  to  th? 
king,  which  have  been  still  used  to  be  cranted  in 
that  season.  And  now  he  ouickly  found  how  pro- 
phetic* the  last  king's  predictions  had  [proved], 
and  were  like  to  prove.  The  parliament  that  had 
so  furiously  advanced  the  war,  and  so  factiously 
adhered  to  his  person,  was  now  no  more;  and 
tiiough  the  house  of  peers  consisted  -still  of  the 
same  men,  and  most  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
house  of  commons  were  again  elected  to  serve  in 
this  parliament,  yet  they  were  fiir  from  wedding  the 
wai,  or  takmff  themselves  to  be  concerned  to  make 
good  any  dewrations  made  by  the  former :  so  that. 
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ihoagli  the  war  was  entered  in,  all  hope  of  obtain- 
ing mon^  to  carnr  it  on  was  even  desperate;  and 
the  affection  they  nad  for  the  dnke,  and  confidence 
in  him,  was  not  then  so  manifest,  as  the  prejudice 
they  had  now,  and  animosity  against  him,  was  visi- 
ble to  all  the  world :  all  the  actions  of  his  life  rip- 
ped up  and  surveyed,  and  all  malicious  glosses 
made  upon  all  he  had  said  and  all  he  had  done : 
votes  and  remonstrances  passed  against  him  as  an 
enemy  to  the  public ;  and  nis  ill  management  made 
the  ground  of  their  refusal  to  give  &e  king  that 
sup^y  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  state  he  was  in.  And  this  kind 
of  treatment  was  so  ill  suited  to  the  duke*s  great 
spirit,  which  indeed  might  easily  have  been  bowed, 
but  could  very  hardly  be  broken,  that  it  wrought 
contrary  effects  upon  nis  high  mind,  and  his  in<Sg- 
nation,  to  find  himself  so  used  by  the  same  men. 
For  ifaiey  who  flattered  him  most  before,  mentioned 
him  now  with  the  greatest  bitterness  and  acrimony; 
and  the  same  men  who  had  called  him  our  saviour, 
for  bringing  the  prince  safe  out  of  Spain,  called 
him  now  the  corrupter  of  the  king,  and  betrayer  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  without  imputing  the 
least  crime  to  him,  to  have  been  committed  since 
the  time  of  that  eiralted  adulation,  or  that  was  not 
then  as  much  known  to  them,  as  it  could  be  now ; 
so  fluctuatiiig  and  unsteady  a  testimony  is  the 
ap^anse  of  popular  councils. 

Tliis  indignation,  I  say,  so  transported  the  duke, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  pubtish  and  mani- 
fest a  greater  contempt  of  them  than  he  should 
have  done;  causing  this  and  the  next  parliament 

/  to  be  (piickly  dissolved,  as  soon  as  they  seemed  to 
entertam  counsels  not  grateful  to  him,  and  before 
he  could  well  determine  and  judge  what  their  tem- 
per was  in  truth  like  to  prove :  and  upon  every  dis- 
solution, such  who  had  given  any  offence  were  im- 
prisoned or  disgraced;  new  projects  were  every 
dav  set  on  foot  for  money,  which  served  only  to 
OTOud  and  incense  the  people,  and  brought  Utile 
supply  to  the  king's  occasions,  yet  raisea  a  great 
stock  for  expostulation,  murmur,  and  complaint,  to 
be  exposed  when  other  supplies  should  be  required. 
And  many  persons  of  the  Dest  (][uality  and  condition 
under  the  peerage  were  committed  to  several  pri- 
sons, with  circumstances  imusual  and  unheard  of, 
for  refusing  to  pay  money  required  by  those  extra- 
ordinanr  ways ;  and  the  duke  himseU  would  pas- 
sionateqr  say,  and  frequently  do,  many  things, 
which  only  grieved  his  friends  and  incensed  his 
enemies,  ana  gave  them  as  well  the  ability  as  the 
inclination  to  do  him  much  harm. 

In  this  &tal  conjuncture,  and  after  several  costly 
embassies  into  France,  in  the  last  of  which  the  duke 
hunself  went,  and  brought  triumphantly  home 
with  him  the  queen,  to  tl^  joy  of  the  nation ;  in  a 
time,  when  all  endeavours  should  have  been  used 
to  have  extinguished  that  war,  in  which  the  king- 
dom was  so  imhappily  engaged  against  Spain,  a 
new  war  was  as  precipitatdy  declared  against 
France ;  and  the  fleet,,  that  haa  been  unwarily  de- 
signed to  have  surprised  Cales,  under  a  general 
very  unequal  to  that  great  work,  was  no  sooner 
returned  without  success,  and  with  much  damage, 

f  than  the  fleet  was  repaired,  and  the  army  reinforced 
for  the  invasion  of  France ;  in  which  the  duke  was 
general  himself,  and  made  that  notable  descent 
upon  the  Ide/xf  Kh^,  which  was  quickly  afterwards 
attended  with  many,  unprosperous  attempts,  and 
then  with  a  miserable  retreat,  in  which  the  flower 


of  the  army  was  lost.  So  that  how  ill  soever  Spmn 
and  France  were  inclined  to  «ach  other,  they  were 
both  mortal  enemies  to  England ;  whilst  England 
itself  was  so  totally  taken  up  with  the  thou^t  of 
revenge  upon  the  person  who  they  thought  had  been 
the  cause  of  their  distress,  that  they  never  con- 
sidered, that  the  sad  effects  of  it  (if  not  instantly, 
provided  against)  must  inevitably  destroy  the  king- 
dom ;  and  gave  no  truce  to  their  rage,  till  the  duke 
finished  his  course  by  the  wicked  means  men- 
tioned before  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  king,  and 
the  thirty-sixth  of  his  age. 

John  r  elton,  an  obscure  person,  who  had  been 
bred  a  soldier,  and  lately  a  lieutenant  of  a  foot 
company,  whose  captain  had  been  killed  upon  the 
retreat  at  the  Isle  of  Kh^,  upon  which  he  con- 
ceived that  the  company  of  right  ought  to  have 
been  conferred  upon  him,  and  it  being  refused  to 
him  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  general  of  the 
army,  he  had  given  up  his  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  wiudrawn  himself  from  the  army. 
He  was  of  a  melancholic  nature,  and  had  litUe 
conversation  with  anybody,  yet  of  a  gentleman's 
family  in  Suffolk,  of  good  fortune  and  reputation. 
From  the  time  that  he  had  quitted  the  army,  he 
resided  in  London ;  when  the  house  of  commons, 
transported  with  passion  and  prejudice  against  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  had  accused  him  to  the  house 
of  peers  for  several  misdemeanours  and  miscar- 
riages, and  in  some  declaration  had  styled  him, 
*^  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  the  kingdom  suffered, 
''  and  an  enemy  to  the  public." 

Some  transcripts  of  such  expressions,  (for  the 
late  license  of  prmting  all  mutinous  and  seditious 
discourses  was  not  yet  in  fashion,)  and  some 
general  invectives  he  met  with  amongst  the  people, 
to  whom  that  great  man  was  not  grateful,  wrought 
so  far  upon  this  melancholic  gentleman,  that,l)y 
degrees,  and  (as  he  said  upon  some  of  his  ex- 
aminations) by  frequently  hearing  some  popular 
preachers  in  the  city,  (who  were  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  presumption  and  impudence  they  have  been 
since  transported  with,)  he  believed  he  should 
do  God  good  service,  if  he  killed  the  duke ;  which 
he  shordy  after  resolved  to  do.  He  chose  no 
other  instrument  to  do  it  with  than  an  ordinary 
knife,  which  he  bought  of  a  common  cutler  for  a 
shilling  i  and,  thus  provided,  he  repaired  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  arrived  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. The  duke  was  then  there,  in  order  to  the 
preparing  and  making  ready  the  fleet  and  the 
army,  with  which  he  resolved  in  few  days  to 
transport  himself  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which 
was  tnen  straitly  besieged  by  the  cardinal  of  Riche- 
heu ;  and  for  relief  whereof  the  duke  was  the 
more  obliged,  by  reason  that,  at  his  being  at  the 
Isle  of  vSi'^i  he  had  received  great  supplies  of 
victual,  and  some  companies  of  tneir  garrison  from 
that  town,  the  want  of  both  which  they  were  at 
this  time  very  sensible  of,  and  grieved  with. 

This  morning  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  duke  had 
received  letters,  in  which  he  was  advertised  that 
RocheJle  had  relieved  itself;  upon  which  he  di- 
rected that  his  breakfast  might  speedily  be  made 
ready,  and  he  would  make  haste  to  acquaint  the 
king  with  the  good  news,  the  court  being  then  at 
Southwick,  the  house  of  sir  Daniel  Norton,  five 
miles  from  Portsmouth.  The  chamber  wherein 
he  was  drmsing  himsdf  was  full  of  company,  of 
persons  of  qu^ty,  and  officers  of  the  neet  and 
army. 
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There  was  monsiear  de  Soubue,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  and  <M;her  French  gentlemen,  who 
were  very  solicitouB  for  the  embu'kation  ai  the 
army,  and  for  the  departure  of  the  fleet  for  the  re- 
lief of  Rochelle;  and  the^  were  at  this  time  in 
much  trouble  and  perplexity,  out  of  apprehension 
that  the  news  the  duke  had  received  that  morning 
mi^ht  slacken  the  preparations  for  the  voyage, 
which  their  impatience  and  interest  persuaded  were 
not  advanced  with  expedition;  and  so  thev  had 
then  held  much  discourse  with  the  duke  of  the  im« 
possibility  that  his  intelligence  could  be  trae,  and 
that  it  was  contrived  by  the  artifice  and  dexteritv 
of  their  enemies,  in  order  to  abate  the  warmtn 
and  eeal  that  was  used  for  their  relief,  the  arrival 
of  which  they  had  so  much  reason  to  apprehend ; 
and  a  little  longer  delay  in  sending  it  would  ease 
them  of  that  terrible  apprehension,  their  forts  and 
works  toward  the  sea  and  in  the  harbour  being  al* 
most  finished. 

This  discourse,  according  to  the  natural  custom 
of  that  nation,  and  hy  the  usual  dialect  of  that 
language,  was  held  with  that  passion  and  vehe- 
mence, that  the  standers  by,  wno  understood  not 
French,  did  believe  that  they  were  very  angrv, 
and  that  they  used  the  duke  very  rudely.  He 
being  ready,  and  informed  that  his  breakfast  was 
ready,  drew  towards  the  door,  where  the  hangings 
were  held  up ;  and,  in  the  very  passage,  turning 
himself  to  speak  with  sir  Thomas  Fryer,  a  colond 
of  the  army,  who  was  then  speaking  near  his  ear, 
he  was  on  a  sudden  struck  over  his  shoulder  upon 
the  breast  with  a  knife ;  upon  which,  without  usinff 
any  other  words  but  that, ''  The  villain  hath  kiUea 
"  me,"  and  in  the  same  moment  pulling  out  the 
knife  himself,  he  fell  down  dead,  the  knife  having 
pierced  his  heart. 

No  man  had  seen  the  blow,  or  the  man  who 
made  it ;  but  in  the  confusion  they  were  in,  eveij 
man  made  his  own  conjectures,  and  declared  it 
as  a  thing  known ;  most  agreeing  that  it  was  done 
by  the  French,  from  the  angry  discourse  they 
thought  they  heard  from  them.  And  it  wu  a 
kind  of  a  miracle,  that  they  were  not  all  killed  in 
that  instant;  the  soberer  sort,  that  preserved  them 
from  it,  having  the  same  opinion  of  their  guilt, 
and  only  resennng  them  for  a  more  judicial  exa- 
mination  and  proceeding.  ^ 

In  the  crowd  near  the  door  there  was  found  upon 
the  groimd  a  hat,  in  the  inside  whereof  there  was 
sewed  upon  the  crown  a  paper,  in  which  were  writ 
four  or  five  lines  of  that  declaration  made  bv  the 
house  of  commons,  in  which  they  had  styled  the 
duke  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom,  and  under  it  a  short 
ejaculation  or  two  towards  a  prayer.  It  was  easily 
enough  concluded  that  the  hat  belonged  to  the  per- 
son who  had  committed  the  murder:  but  the 
difficultv  remained  still  as  great,  who  that  person 
should  be;  for  the  writing  discovered  notibong  of 
the  name ;  and  whosoever  it  was,  it  was  very  natural 
to  believe  that  he  was  gone  fax  enough  not  to  be 
found  without  a  hat. 

In  this  hurry,  one  running  one  way,  another 
another  way,  a  man  was  seen  walking  before  the 
door  very  composedly  without  a  hat;  whereupon 
one  crying  out,  "  Here  is  the  fellow  that  killed  the 
'*  duke !"  upon  which  others  ran  thither,  every 
body  asldng, '«  Which  is  he  ?  Which  is  he  ?"  To 
which  the  man  without  the  hat  very  composedly 
answered,  "  I  am  he."  Thereupon  some  of  those 
who  were  most  furious,  suddenly  ran  upon  the 
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man  with  their  drawn  gworda  to  kUl  him;  but 
others^  who  were  at  least  equally  oonoemed  in  the 
loss,  and  in  the  sense  of  it,  defended  him ;  lumself 
with  open  arms  very  calmly  and  dieerfully  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  fhiy  and  swords  of  the  most 
enraged,  as  being  very  willing  to  fiedl  a  sacrifice  to 
their  sudden  anger,  rather  than  to  be  kept  for 
that  deliberate  justice  which  he  knew  must  be  ex- 
ercised upon  him. 

He  was  now  known  enough,  and  easily  discovered 
to  be  that  Felton,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  who 
had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  army.  He  was  quickly 
carried  into  a  private  room  b^  the  persons  of  thie 
best  condition,  some  whereoi  were  in  authority, 
who  first  thouffht  fit  so  far  to  dissemble,  as  to 
mention  the  duke  only  as  grievously  wounded,  bat 
not  without  hope  of  recovery.  Upon  which  Felton 
smiled,  and  said,  he  knew  well  he  had  given  him 
a  blow,  that  had  determined  all  those  hopes.  Being 
dien  asked  (which  was  the  discovery  principally 
aimed  at)  by  whose  instigation  he  had  performed 
that  horrid  and  wicked  act,  he  answered  them  with 
a  wonderful  assurance,  "  Thai  they  should  not 
trouble  themselves  in  that  inquiry;  that  no  man 
living  had  credit  or  power  enough  in  him,  to  have 
engaged  or  disposed  him  to  sudi  an  action ;  that 
he  luid  never  intrusted  his  purpose  and  reso- 
lution to  any  man ;  that  it  proceeded  only  from 
himself  and  the  impulsion  oi  his  own  conscience; 
"  and  that  the  motives  thereunto  would  appear,  if 
"  his  hat  were  found,  in  which  he  had  therefore 
"  fixed  them,  because  he  believed  it  very  probable 
'*  that  he  might  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  con- 
"  fessed  that  he  had  come  to  the  town  but  the 
"  night  before,  and  had  kept  his  lodging,  that  he 
''  might  not  be  seen  or  taken  notice  of;  and  that 
'*  be  had  come  that  mominff  to  the  duke's  lodging, 
"  wh^e  he  had  waited  at  the  door  for  his  coming 
out ;  and  when  he  found,  by  the  motions  within, 
that  he  was  coming,  he  drew  to  the  door,  as  if 
he  held  up  the  hanging;  and  sir  Thomas  Fryer 
"  speaking  at  that  time  to  the  duke,  as  hath  been 
"  said,  and  bein^  of  a  much  lower  stature  than  the 
''  duke,  who  a  httle  inclined  towards  him,  he  took 
''the  opportunity  of  giving  the  blow  over  his 
«  shoulder." 

He  spoke  very  frankly  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  bore  the  reproaches  of  Aose  who  spoke  to 
him,  witb  the  temper  of  a  man  who  though  he 
had  not  done  amiss.  But  after  he  had  been  in 
prison  some  time,  where  he  was  treated  without 
any  rigour,  and  with  humanity  enough ;  and  be- 
fore, and  at  his  trial,  which  was  about  four  months 
after,  at  the  kind's  bench  bar,  he  behaved  himself 
with  great  modesty  and  wonderful  repentance; 
being,  as  he  said,  convinced  in  his  conscience, 
Uiat  he  had  done  wickedly,  and  asked  the  pardon 
of  the  king,  the  duchess,  and  of  all  the  duke's 
servants,  whom  he  acknowledged  to  have  ofiended ; 
and  very  earnestly  besought  the  judses,  that  he 
might  have  his  hand  struck  off,  wim  which  he 
had  performed  that  impious  act,  before  he  should 
be  put  to  death. 

The  court  was  too  near  Portsmouth,  and  too 
many  courtiers  upon  the  place,  to  have  this  murder 
(so  wonderful  in  the  nature  and  circumstances,  the 
like  whereof  had  not  been  known  in  Ejngland  in 
many  ages)  long  concealed  from  the  king.  His 
majesty  was  at  the  public  pra^^ers  of  the  church, 
when  sir  John  Hippesly  came  into  the  room,  with 
a  troubled  countenance,  and,  without  any  pause  in 
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respect  of  tlie  exercise  they  were  performingy  went 
dixectlr  to  the  kmff,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  what 
had  fiulen  out.  EUs  majesty  continued  nnmoYed, 
and  without  the  least  change  in  his  countenance, 
tiU  prayera  were  ended;  when  he  suddenly  de* 
parted  to  his  chamber*  and  tbrew  himself  upon 
Us  bed,  lamenting  with  much  passion,  and  with 
ahundanoe  of  tears,  the  loss  he  had  of  an  excellent 
serrant,  and  the  horrid  manner  in  which  he  had 
beoi  deprived  of  him ;  and  he  continued  in  this 
TOflancholic  and  discomposure  of  mind  many 
days. 

Yet  ihe  manner  of  his  receiving  the  news  in 
puhhc,  when  it  was  first  brought  to  him  in  this 
presence  of  so  man7,  (who  knew  or  saw  nothing  of 
the  passion  he  ezimwed  upon  his  retreat,)  made 
many  men  to  bdieve  that  the  accident  was  not 
Tery  ungrateful;  at  least,  that  it  was  very  in- 
dtflferent  to  him;  as  being  rid  of  a  servant  very 
ungracious  to  the  people,  and  the  prejudice  to 
wImc  person  ezceemnffly  obstructed  all  overtures 
made  in  parliament  for  nis  service. 

And,  upon  this  observation,  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions took  great  license  in  speaking  of  the  person 
of  the  duke,  and  dissecting  all  his  mfirmities,  be- 
lieving they  should  not  thereby  incur  any  displea- 
sure of  the  king.  In  winch  they  took  very  iU 
measures ;  for  mnn  that  time  almost  to  the  time  of 
his  own  death,  the  king  admitted  very  few  into  any 
degree  of  trust,  who  had  ever  discovered  tbem- 
sehes  to  be  enemies  to  the  duke,  or  against  whom 
he  had  ever  manifested  a  notable  prejudice.  And 
sure  never  any  prince  manifested  a  more  lively 
reffret  for  the  loss  of  a  servant,  than  his  mi^esty 
did  for  this  great  man,  in  his  constant  feivour  and 
irinHiMiMi  to  his  wife  and  children,  in  a  wonderful 
Bolidtoos  care  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  (which, 
it  is  very  true,  were  contracted  for  his  service ; 
though  in  such  4  manner,  that  there  remained  no 
evidence  of  it,  nor  was  any  of  the  duke's  officers 
mtmsted  with  the  knowledge  of  it,  nor  was  there 
any  record  of  it,  but  in  his  mdesty's  own  generous 
memory,)  and  all  offices  of'^  grace  towards  his 


Afbr  all  this,  and  such  a  transcendent  mixture 
of  in  fortune,  of  whidi  as  ill  conduct  and  great 
infirmities  seem  to  be  the  foundation  and  source, 
this  great  man  was  a  person  of  a  noble  nature, 
and  generous  disposition,  and  of  such  other  en- 
dowments, as  made  him  very  capable  of  being  a 
great  favourite  to  a  great  king.  He  understood  the 
arts  and  artifices  of  a  court,  and  aU  tbe  learning 

practice  m  busmess,  under  a  master  that  discoursed 
exceDcntly,  and  surehr  knew  all  things  wonderfully, 
and  took  much  ddignt  in  indoctrinating  his  young 
unexperienced  favourite,  who,  he  knew,  would  be 
always  looked  upon  as  the  workmanship  of  his 
own  hands,  he  nad  obtained  a  quick  conception, 
and  apprefaennon  of  business,  and  had  the  habit  of 
speakmg  very  gracefully  and  nertinently.  He  was 
of  a  most  flowing  courtesy  ana  affability  to  all  men 
who  made  any  address  to  him ;  and  so  desirous  to 
oblige  them,  that  he  did  not  enouf^h  consider  the 
value  of  the  obligation,  or  the  ment  of  the  person 
he  chose  to  oblige ;  from  which  much  of  his  mis- 
fortune resulted.  He  was  of  a  courage  not  to  be 
daunted,  which  was  manifested  in  all  his  actions, 
and  lus  contests  with  particular  persons  of  the 
greatest  reputation;  and  espedaliy  in  his  whole 


demeanour  at  the  Isle  of  Rh^  both  at  the  landing 
and  upon  the  retreat :  in  both  which  no  man  was 
more  fearless,  or  more  readv  to  expose  himself  to 
the  brightest  dangers.  His  kindness  and  affection 
to  his  friends  was  so  vehement,  that  it  was  as  so 
many  marriages  for  better  and  worse,  and  so  many 
leagues  offensive  and  defensive ;  as  if  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  love  all  his  friends,  and  to  muce 
war  upon  all  they  were  angry  with,  let  the  cause  be 
what  It  would.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
was  an  enemv  in  the  same  excess,  and  prosecuted 
those  he  looked  upon  as  his  ^[lemies  wit&  the 
utmost  rigour  and  anhnosity,  and  was  not  easily 
induced  to  a  reconciliation.  And  vet  there  were 
some  examples  of  his  receding  in  tnat  particular. 
And  in  the  highest  passion/he  was  so  fiir  from 
stooping  to  any  dissunulation,  whereby  his  dis- 
pleasure might  be  concealed  and  covered  till  he 
nad  attained  his  revenge,  (the  low  method  of 
courts,)  that  he  never  endeavoured  to  do  any  man 
an  ill  office,  before  he  first  told  him  what  he  was 
to  expect  from  him,  and  reproached  him  with  the 
injuries  he  had  done,  with  so  much  generosity, 
ttiat  the  person  found  it  in  his  power  to  receive 
further  satis&ction,  in  the  way  he  would  choose 
for  himself. 

And  in  this  manner  he  proceeded  with  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  a  man  of  great  name  in  that  time,  and 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  by  many  civil  offices  to 
make  his  friend,  and  who  seemed  equally  to  incline 
to  the  friendship :  when  he  discovered  (or,  as  many 
thou^t,  but  suspected)  that  the  eari  was  entered 
into  some  cabal  in  parliament  against  him;  he 
could  not  be  dissuaoed  by  any  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  imparted  his  resolution;  but  meeting  the 
earl  the  next  day,  he  took  him  aside,  and  after 
many  rqiroaches  for  such  and  such  ill  offices  he 
had  done,  and  for  breaking  his  word  towards  him, 
he  told  him,  '*  he  would  rely  no  longer  on  his 
friendship,  nor  should  he  expect  any  further 
friendship  from  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  be  for  ever  his  enemy,  and  do  him  all 
the  mischief  he  could."  The  earl,  (who,  as  many 
thought,  had  not  been  faulty  towards  hiin,  was  as 
peat-hoirted  as  he,  and  thought  the  verv  suspect- 
mg  him  to  be  an  injury  unpardonable,;  ^tnout 
any  reply  to  the  particulars,  declared,  '^  that  he 
**  neither  cared  for  his  friendship,  nor  feared  his 
"  hatred;"  and  from  thence  avowedly  entered  into 
the  conversation  and  confidence  of  those  who  were 
always  awake  to  discover,  and  solicitous  to  pursue, 
any  thing  that  might  prove  to  his  disadvantage; 
wluch  was  of  evil  consequence  to  the  duke,  the 
earl  being  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  nobility,  and 
a  man  of  great  courage,  and  of  a  family  which 
had  in  no  time  swerved  from  its  fidelity  to  the 
crown. 

Sir  Frauds  Cottington,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  prince,  and  not  grown  courtier  enough  to  dis- 
semble well  his  opinion,  had  given  the  duke  offence 
before  the  journey  into  Spain,  as  is  before  touched 
upon,  and  improved  that  prejudice,  after  his  com- 
ing thither,  by  dispoeing  tne  prince  all  he  could  to 
the  marriage  of  the  infanta ;  and  b^  his  behaviour 
after  his  return,  in  justifying  to  kin^  James,  who 
had  a  very  ^ood  opinion  of  him,  the  sincerity  of  the 
Spaniards  m  the  treaty  of  the  marriage,  "  That 
they  ^oA  in  truth  desire  it,  and  were  fully  re- 
solved to  gratify  his  majesty  in  the  business  of 
the  palatinate;  and  only  desired,  in  the  manner 
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"  of  it,  to  gratify  the  enmeror  and  the  duke  of 
«  "  Bavaria  all  thev  could,  which  would  take  up  very 
*'  little  time."  All  which  being  so  contrary  to  the 
duke's  positions  and  purposes,  his  displeasure  to 
Cottington  was  sufficiently  manifest.  And  king 
James  was  no  sooner  dead)  and  the  new  officers 
and  orders  made,  but  the  profits  and  privileges 
which  had  used  to  be  continued  to  him  who  had 
been  secretary,  till  some  other  promotion,  were  all 
retrenched.  And  when  he  was  one  morning  at- 
tending in  the  privy  lodgings,  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  do,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  came  to  him, 
and  told  him,  "  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that 
*'  he  should  no  more  presume  to  come  into  those 
**  rooms ;"  Twhich  was  the  first  instance  he  had 
received  of  tne  king's  disfavour ;)  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  duke  entered  into  that  Quarter.  Upon 
which  sir  Francis  Cottington  addressed  himuBelf 
towards  him,  and  desired  *'  he  would  give  him 
*'  leave  to  speak  to  him :"  upon  which  the  duke 
inclining  lus  ear,  moved  to  a  window  from  the 
companv,  and  the  other  told  him,  "that  he  re- 
*'  ceivea  every  day  fresh  marks  of  his  severity;" 
mentioned  the  message  which  had  been  then  de- 
livered to  him,  and  desired  only  to  know, "  whether 
it  could  not  be  in  his  power,  by  all  dutiful  appli- 
cation, and  all  possible  service,  to  be  restored  to 
the  good  opinion  his  grace  had  once  vouchsafed 
''to  have  of  him,  and  to  be  admitted  to  serve 
*'  him  ?"  The  duke  heard  him  without  the  least 
commotion,  and  with  a  countenance  serene  enough, 
and  then  answered  him,  "  That  he  would  deal 
"  very  clearly  with  him ;  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
''  possible  to  bring  that  to  pass  which  he  had 
*'  proposed :  that  he  was  not  only  firmly  resolved 
<<  never  to  trust  him,  or  to  have  to  do  with  him; 
"  but  that  he  was,  and  would  be  always,  his  de- 
*'  dared  enemy ;  and  that  he  would  do  always 
''  whatever  should  be  in  his  power  to  ruin  and 
*'  destroy  him,  and  of  this  ne  might  be  most 
''  assured ;"  without  mentioning  any  particular 
ground  for  his  so  heightened  displeasure. 

The  other  very  calmly  replied  to  him,  (as  he 
was  master  of  an  incomparable  temper,)  ''  That 
"  since  he  was  resolved  never  to  do  him  good,  that 
"  he  hoped,  from  his  justice  and  generosity,  that 
'*  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  gain  by  his  loss; 
"  that  he  had  laid  out  by  his  commana  so  much 
money  for  jewels  and  pictures,  which  he  had 
recdved:  and  that,  in  hope  (^  his  future  fa- 
vour, he  had  once  presented  a  suit  of  hangings 
''  to  hhn,  which  cost  him  800/.  which  he  hoped 
''  he  woidd  cause  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  that 
''  he  would  not  let  him  be  so  great  a  loser  by  him." 
The  duke  answered,  *'  he  was  in  the  ri^ht ;  that 
"  he  should  the  next  morning  go  to  Ohver,  (who 
"  was  lus  receiver,)  and  give  him  a  particular 
*'  account  of  all  the  money  due  to  him,  and  he 
"  should  presently  pay  him ;"  which  was  done  the 
next  mommg  accordingly,  without  the  least  abate- 
ment of  any  of  his  demands. 

And  he  was  so  far  reconciled  to  him  before 
his  death,  that  being  resolved  to  make  a  peace 
with  Spain,  to  the  end  he  might  more  vigor- 
ouslv  pursue  the  war  with  France,  (to  which 
his  heart  was  most  passionately  fixed,)  he  sent  for 
Cottington  to  come  to  him,  and  after  conference 
with  bun,  told  him, "  the  king  would  send  him  am- 
««  bassador  thither,  and  that  he  should  attend  him 
at  Portsmouth  for  his  despatch," 
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His  single  misfortune  was,  (which  indeed  was 
productive  of  many  greater,)  that  he  never  made 
a  noble  and  a  worthy  friendship  with  a  man  so    / 
near  his  equal,  that  he  would  frankly  advise  him  / 
for  his  honour  and  true  interest,  against   the^ 
current,  or  rather  the  torrent,  of  his  impetuous 
passion ;  which  was  partiy  the  vice  of  the  time, 
when  the  court  was  not  replenished  with  great 
choice  of  excellent  men ;   and  partly  the  vice  of 
the  persons  who  were  most  woithv  to  be  applied 
to,  and  looked  upon  his  youth,  ana  his  obscurity, 
as  obligations  upon  him  to  gain  their  friendships 
by  extraordinary  appHcation.   Then  his  ascent  was 
so  quick,  that  it  seemed  rather  a  flight  than  a 

growth ;  and  he  was  such  a  darling  of  fortune,  that 
e  was  at  the  top  before  he  was  seen  at  the  bottom, 
for  the  gradation  of  his  tities  was  the  effect,  not 
cause,  of  his  first  promotion ;  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  a  favourite,  he  was  supreme  the  first 
month  he  came  to  court ;  and  it  was  want  of  con- 
fidence, not  of  credit,  that  he  had  not  all  at  first 
which  he  obtained  afterwards ;  never  meeting  with 
the  least  obstruction  from  his  setting  out,  till  he 
was  as  great  as  he  could  be :  so  that  he  wanted 
dependants  before  he  thought  he  could  want  co-  y 
adjutors.  Nor  was  he  very  fortunate  in  the  elec-  ' 
tion  of  those  dependants,  very  few  of  his  servants 
having  been  ever  qualified  enough  to  assist  or 
aidvise  him,  and  were  intent  only  upon  growing 
rich  under  bun,  not  upon  their  master*s  growing 
good  as  well  as  great :  insomuch  as  he  was  through- 
out his  fortune  a  much  wiser  man  than  any  servant 
or  friend  he  had. 

Let  the  fault  or  misfortune  be  what  or  whence 
it  will,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  believed,  that,  if 
he  had  been  blessed  with  one  faithful  friend,  who 
had  been  qualified  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  thait 
great  person  would  have  committed  as  few  faults, 
and  done  as  transcendent  worthy  actions,  as  any 
man  who  shined  in  such  a  spheare  in  that  age  in 
Europe.  For  he  was  of  an  excellent  nature,  and  of 
a  capacity  very  capable  of  advice  and  counsel.  He 
was  in  his  nature  just  and  candid,  liberal,  gener- 
ous, and  bountiful ;  nor  was  it  ever  known,  tnat  tiie 
temptation  of  money  swayed  him  to  do  an  unjust 
or  unkind  thing.  And  though  he  left  a  very  great 
inheritance  to  his  h^rs;  considering  the  vast 
fortune  he  inherited  by  Ids  wife,  the  sole  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Rutland,  he  owed 
no  part  of  it  to  his  own  industry  or  solicitation, 
but  to  the  impatient  humour  of  two  kings  his 
masters,  who  would  make  his  fortune  equal  to 
his  titles,  and  the  one  [as  much]  above  other 
men,  as  the  other  was.  And  he  considered  it  no 
otherwise  than  as  theirs,  and  left  it  at  his  deat& 
engaged  for  the  crown,  almost  to  the  value  of  it,  as 
is  touched  upon  before. 

If  he  had  an  immoderate  ambition,  with  which 
he  was  charged/  and  is  a  weed  (if  it  be  a  weed) 
apt  to  grow  m  the  best  soils ;   it  doth  not  appear 
that  it  was  in  his  nature,  or  that  he  brought  it 
with  him  to  the  court,  but  rather  found  it  there,   /^ 
and  was  a  garment  necessary  for  that  air.    Nor  i  | 
was  it  more  in  his  power  to  be  without  promo- 
tion, and  tities,  and  wealth,  than  for  a  healthy  , 
man  to  sit  in  the  sun  in  the  brightest  dog-days, 
and  remain  without  any  warmth.    He  needed  no 
ambition,  who  was  so  seated  in  the  hearts  of  two 
such  masters. 
There  are  two  particulars,  which  lie  heaviest 
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vsgmx  hie  memoryy  either  of  them  aogravated  by 
curcumstances  very  important,  and  which  ad- 
minister frequent  occasions  by  their  effects  to  be 
remembeie£ 

The  first,  his  engaging  his  old  miwiDing  master 
and  the  kingdom  in  the  war  with  Spain,  (not  to 
mention  the  bold  journey  thither,  or  the  breach 
of  that  match,)  in  a  time  when  the  crown  was  so 
poor,  and  the  people  more  inclined  to  a  bold  in- 
quiry, how  it  came  to  be  so,  than  dutifully  to 
provide  for  its  supply :  and  this  only  upon  per- 
sonal animosities  oetween  him  and  the  duke  of 
Oliyares,  the  sole  favourite  in  that  court,  and 
those  animosities  firom  very  trivial  provocations, 
and  flowed  indeed  firom  no  other  foimtain,  than 
that  the  nature  and  education  of  Spain  restrained 
men  firom  that  gaiety  of  humour,  and  from  that 
frohc  humour,  to  which  the  prince's  court  was 
more  inclined*  And  Olivarez  nad  been  heard  to 
censure  very  severely  the  duke's  famiHarity  and 
want  of  respect  towards  the  prince,  ^a  crime  mon- 
strous to  the  Spaniard,)  and  nad  saia,  that ''  if  the 
in&nta  did  not,  as  soon  as  she  was  married, 
suppress  that  license,  she  would  herself  ouickly 
unoergo  the  mischief  of  it :"  which  gave  tne  first 
alarm  to  the  duke  to  apprehend  his  own  ruin  in 
that  union,  and  accordingly  to  use  all  his  en- 
deavours to  break  and  prevent  it :  and  from  that 
time  he  took  all  occasions  to  quarrel  with  and  re- 
proach the  Conde  duke. 

One  morning  the  kinf^  desired  the  prince  to  take 
the  air,  and  to  visit  a  htUe  house  of  pleasure  he 
had  (the  Pradol  four  miles  from  Madrid,  standing 
in  a  forest,  wnere  he  used  sometimes  to  hunt; 
and  the  dvdce  not  beinff  ready,  the  king  and  the 
prince  and  the  infEinte  don  Carlos  went  into  the 
coach,  the  king  Ukewise  calling  the  earl  of  Bristol 
into  that  coach  to  assist  them  in  their  conversation, 
the  prince  then  not  speaking  any  Spanish ;  and  left 
Olivarez  to  follow  in  the  coach  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  When  the  duke  came,  they  went 
into  the  coach,  accompanied  with  others  of  both 
nations,  and  proceeded  very  cheerfullv  towards 
overtaking  the  king :  but  when  upon  tne  way  he 
heard  that  the  earl  of  Bristol  was  in  the  coach 
with  the  king,  he  broke  out  into  great  passion, 
reviled  the  Conde  duke  as  the  contriver,  of  the 
afifront,  reproached  the  earl  of  Bristol  for  his  pre- 
sumption, in  taking  the  place  which  in  all  respects 
belonged  to  him,  who  was  joined  with  him  as 
ambassador  extraordinary,  and  came  last  from  the 
presence  of  their  master,  and  resolved  to  ffo  out 
€ii  the  coach,  and  to  return  to  Madrid.  OEvarez 
easily  discovered  by  the  disorder,  and  the  noise, 
and  the  tone,  that  the  duke  was  very  angry, 
without  comprehending  the  cause  of  it;  only 
found  that  the  earl  oT  Bristol  was  often  named 
with  such  a  tone,  that  he  began  to  suspect  what 
in  truth  miffht  be  the  cause.  And  thereupon  he 
commanded  a  gentleman,  who  was  on  horseback, 
with  all  speed  to  overtake  the  king's  coach,  and 
desire  that  it  might  stay;  intimatinff,  that  the 
duke  had  taken  some  oispleasure,  tne  ground 
whereof  was  not  enough  imderstood.  Upon  which 
the  king's  coach  stayed ;  and  when  the  other  ap- 
proached within  distance,  the  Conde  duke  alighted, 
and  acquainted  the  king  with  what  he  had  observed, 
and  what  he  conceived.  The  king  himself  lighted, 
made  great  compliments  to  the  duke,  tl£  earl 
of  Bristol  excusing  himself  upon  the  king's  com- 
mand, tfast  he  should  serve  as  a  trustman.     In 


the  end  don  Carlos  went  into  the  coach  with 
the  fevourite,  and  the  duke  and  the  earl  of  Bristol 
went  with  the  king  and  the  prince ;  and  so  they 
prosecuted  their  journey,  and  after  dinner  returned 
in  the  same  manner  to  Madrid. 

This,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  adminis- 
tered wonderful  occasion  of  discourse  in  the  court 
and  country,  there  having  never  been  such  a  comet 
seen  in  that  hemisphere;  and  their  submiss  re- 
verence to  their  princes  being  a  vital  part  of  their 
religion. 

There  were  very  few  days  passed  afterwards, 
in  which  there  was  not  some  manifestation  of 
the  highest  displeasure  and  hatred  in  the  duke 
against  the  other.  And  when  the  Conde  duke 
had  some  eclaircissement  with  the  duke,  in  which 
he  made  all  the  nrotestations  of  his  sincere  af- 
fection, and  his  desire  to  maintain  a  clear  and 
faithful  friendship  witl^  him,  which  he  conceived 
might  bei  in  some  degree,  useful  to  both  their 
masters;  the  other  received  his  protestations 
with  all  contempt,  and  declared,  with  a  very  un- 
necessary frankness,  '^  that  he  would  have  no 
''  friendship  with  him.'' 

And  the  next  day  after  the  king  returned  firom 
accompanying  the  prince  towards  the  sea,  where, 
at  parang,  there  were  all  possible  demonstra- 
tions of  mutual  affection  between  them;  and  the 
king  caused  a  fair  pillar  to  be  erected  in  the 
pla^  where  they  last  embraced  each  other,  with 
inscriptions  of  great  honour  to  the  prince ;  their 
being  then  in  mat  court  not  the  least  suspicion, 
or  imagination,  that  the  marriage  would  not  suc- 
ceed. Insomuch  that  afterwards,  upon  the  news 
from  Rome,  that  the  dispensation  was  granted, 
the  prince  having  left  the  desponsorios  in  the 
hands  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  in  which  the  infante 
don  Carlos  was  constituted  the  prince's  proxy  to 
marry  the  infanta  on  his  behalf;  she  was  trotted 
as  princess  of  Wales,  the  queen  gave  her  place, 
and  the  English  ambassador  had  frequent  audi- 
ences, as  with  his  mistress,  in  which  he  would 
not  be  covered :  yet,  I  say,  the  very  next  day  after 
the  prince's  departure  from  the  king,  Mr.  Clark, 
one  of  the  pnnce's  bedchamber,  who  had  for- 
merly served  the  duke,  was  sent  back  to  Madrid, 
upon  pretence  that  somewhat  was  forgotten  there, 
but  in  truth,  with  orders  to  the  earl  of  Bristol 
not  to  deliver  the  desponsorios  (which,  by  the 
articles,  he  was  obliged  to  do  within  fifteen  davs 
after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation)  jmtil  he  should 
receive  further  orders  from  the  prince,  or  king, 
after  his  return  into  England. 

Mr.  Clark  was  not  to  deliver  this  letter  to 
the  ambassador,  till  he  was  sure  the  dispensa- 
tion was  come ;  of  which  he  could  not  be  adver- 
tised in  the  instant.  But  he  lodging  in  the  ambas- 
sador's house,  and  falliiur  sick  of  a  calenture, 
which  the  physicians  thougnt  would  prove  mortal, 
he  sent  for  the  earl  to  come  to  his  bedside,  and 
delivered  him  the  letter  before  the  arrival  of  the 
dispensation,  though  long  after  it  was  known  to 
be  ffranted;  upon  which  all  those  ceremonies  were 
penormed  to  the  infanta. 

By  these  means,  and  by  this  method,  this 
great  afiair,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  Christendom 
had  been  so  long  fixed,  came  to  be  dissolved, 
without  the  least  mixture  with,  or  contribution 
from,  those  amours,  which  were  afterwards  so 
confidently  discoursed  of.  For  though  the  duke 
I  was  naturally  carried  violently  to  those  passions^ 
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when  there  was  any  grace  or.  beauty  in  the  object ; 
yet  the  duchess  of  Olivarez,  of  whom  the  talk 
was,  was  then  a  woman  so  old,  past  children, 
of  so  abject  a  presence,  in  a  worn,  so  crooked 
and  deformed,  that  she  could  neither  tempt  his 
appetite,  or  magnify  his  revenge.  And  what- 
ever he  did  afterwards  in  England  was  but  f um 
opus,  and  to  prosecute  the  design  he  had,  upon  the 
reasons  and  provocations  aforesaid,  so  long  before 
contrived  during  his  abode  in  Spain. 
/.  The  other  particular,  by  which  he  involved 

himself  in  so  many  fatal  intricacies,  from  which  he 
could  never  eztncate  himself,  was,  his  running 
violently  into  the  war  with  France,  without  any 
kind  of  provocation,  and  upon  a  particular  passion 
very  unwarrantable.  In  his  embassy  in  France, 
where  his  person  and  presence  was  wonderfully 
admired  and  esteemed,  (and  in  truth  it  was  a 
wonder  in  the  eves  of  al>men,)  and  in  which  he 
appeared  with  all  the  lustre  the  wealth  of  England 
could  adorn  him  with,  and  outshined  all  the  bravery 
that  court  could  dress  itself  in,  and  overacted  the 
whole  nation  in  their  own  most  peculiar  vanities ; 
he  had  the  ambition  to  fix  his  eyes  upon,  and  to 
dedicate  his  most  violent  affection  to,  a  lady  of 
a  very  sublime  quality,  and  to  pursue  it  with  most 
importunate  addresses:  insomuch  as  when  the 
king  had  brought  the  queen  his  sister  as  fiEur  as  he 
meant  to  do,  and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of 
the  duke,  to  be  by  him  conducted  into  England ; 
the  duke,  in  his  journey,  after  his  departure  from 
that  court,  took  a  resolution  once  more  to  make  a 
visit  to  that  great  lady,  which  he  believed  he  miffht 
do  with  great  privacy.  But  it  was  so  easily  £s- 
covered,  that  provision  was  made  for  his  reception; 
and  if  he  had'  pursued  his  attempt,  he  had  been 
without  doubt  assassinated ;  of  which  he  had  only 
80  much  notice,  as  served  him  to  decline  the 
danger.  But  he  swore,  in  the  instant, ''  that  he 
<<  would  see  and  speak  with  that  lady,  in  spite 
**  of  the  strength  and  power  of  France."  And  from 
the  time  that  the  queen  arrived  in  England,  he 
took  all  the  ways  he  could  to  undervalue  and  exas- 
perate that  court  and  nation,  by  causing  aU  those 
who  fled  into  Eng^land  frt>m  the  justice  and  dis- 
pleasure of  that  kmg,  to  be  received  and  enter- 
tained here,  not  only  with  ceremony  and  security, 
but  with  bountv  ana  magnificence ;  and  the  more 
extraordinary  tne  persons  were,  and  the  more 
notorious  the  king's  displeasure  was  towards  them, 
(as^  in  that  time  there  were  very  many  lords  and 
ladies  of  that  dassis,)  the  more  respectfully  tiiey 
were  received  and  esteemed.  He  omitted  no 
opportunity  t6  incense  the  king  against  France, 
and  to  dispose  him  to  assist  the  Hugonots,  whom 
he  likewise  encouraged  to  give  tiieir  king  some 
trouble. 

And,  which  was  worse  than  all  this,  he  took 
great  pains  to  lessen  the  king's  affection  towards 
his  young  queen,  beinff  exceedingly  jealous,  lest 
her  mterest  might  be  of  force  enough  to  cross  his 
other  designs :  and  in  this  stratagem,  he  so  far 
swerved  from  the  instinct  of  his  nature  and  his 
proper  incUnations,  that  he,  who  was  compounded 
of  all  the  elements  of  afyiility  and  courtesy  to- 
wards all  kind  of  people,  had  brought  himself  to  a 
habit  of  neglect,  and  even  of  nidenees,  towards  the 
queen. 

One  day,  when  he  unjustly  apprehended  that 
she  had  shewed  some  disrespect  to  his  mother, 
in  not  going  to  her  lodging  at  an  hour  she  had 


intended  to  do,  and  was  hindered  by  a  very  acci- 
dent, he  came  into  her  chamber  in  nnich  passion, 
and,  after  some  expostulations  rude  enough,  he 
told  her,  "  she  should  repent  it."  And  her  ma- 
jesty answering  with  some  quickness,  he  replied 
insolently  to  her,  *'  that  there  had  been  queens 
"  in  England  who  had  lost  their  heads."  And 
it  was  universally  known,  that,  during  his  life, 
the  queen  never  had  axxy  credit  with  the  king, 
with  reference  to  any  public  afl&irs,  and  so  could 
not  divert  the  resolution  of  making  a  war  with 
France. 

llie  war  with  Spain  had  found  the  nation  in 
a  surfeit  of  a  long  peace,  and  in  a  ^Bsposition  in- 
clinable enough  to  war  with  that  nation,  which 
might  put  an  end  to  an  alliance  the  most  un- 
grateful to  them,  and  which  they  most  feared,  and 
from  whence  no  other  damage  had  yet  befallen 
them,  than  a  chargeable  and  unsuccessful  voyage 
by  sea,  without  the  loss  of  ships  or  men.  But  a 
war  with  France  must  be  carried  on  at  another 
rate  and  expense.  Besides,  the  nation  was  weary 
and  surfeited  with  the  first,  before  the  second  was 
entered  upon;  and  it  was  very  visible  to  wise  men, 
that  when  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom,  from 
whence  the  support  of  the  crown  principally  re- 
sulted, should  be  utterly  extinguished  with  Fhinee, 
as  it  was  with  Spain,  and  interrupted  or  obstructed 
with  aH  other  {Maces,  (as  it  must  be,  in  a  war,  how 
prosperously  soever  carried  on,)  the  effects  would 
be  very  saa»  and  involve  the  king  in  many  per- 
plexities ;  and  it  could  not  but  fall  out  accordingly. 

Upon  the  return  bom  Cales  without  success^ 
though  all  the  ships,  and,  upon  the  matter,  all  the 
men  were  seen,  (for  though  some  had  so  surfeited 
in  the  vineyards,  and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had 
been  left  behind,  the  generosity  of  the  .Spaniards 
had  sent  them  aJl  home  again;)  and  though  by 
that  fleet's  puttinff  in  at  Plymouth,  near  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Tiondon,  so  that  there  could  be 
veiy  imperfect  relations,  and  the  news  of  yesterday 
was  contradicted  tiie  morrow ;  besides  the  expe- 
dition had  been  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  the 
parliament,  and  with  an  universal  approbation  of 
the  people,  so  that  nobody  could  reasonably  speak 
lou(Uy  against  it;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
iU  success  was  heavily  borne,  and  imputed  to  iH 
conduct;  the  principal  officers  of  the  fleet  and 
army  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  all  united 
in  their  murmurs  a^dnst  the  general,  the  lord  vis- 
count Wimbledon ;  who,  though  an  old  officer  in 
Holland,  was  never  thought  equal  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  had  in  truth  Httle  more  of  a  Holland 
officer  than  the  pride  and  formality.  In  a  word, 
there  was  indisposition  enough  quickly  discovered 
against  tiie  war  itself,  that  it  was  easily  discerned 
it  would  not  be  pursued  with  the  vigour  it  was 
entered  into,  nor  carried  on  by  any  cheerful  con- 
tribution of  money  from  the  pubUc. 

But  the  running  into  this  war  with  France  (from 
whence  the  queen  was  so  newly  and  so  joyfullv 
received)  without  any  colour  of  reason,  or  so  much 
as  the  formality  of  a  declaration  from  the  king, 
containing  the  ground,  and  provocation,  and  end 
of  it,  accordhi^  to  custom  and  obligation  in  the 
like  cases,  (for  it  was  observed  that  the  declaration 
which  was  published  was  in  the  duke's  own  name, 
who  went  admiral  and  general  of  the  expedition,) 
opened  tiie  mouths  of  aU  men  to  inveigh  against  it 
with  all  bitterness,  and  the  sudden  ill  eflfe^  of  it, 
manifested  in  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  P^Hrtsmouth, 
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within  such  a  distance  of  London,  that  nothing 
could  be  concealed  of  the  loss  sustained ;  in  which 
most  noble  families  found  a  son,  or  Inrother,  or 
near  kinsman  wanting,  without  such  circumstances 
of  thdr  deaths  which  are  usually  the  consolations 
and  recompenses  of  such  catastrophes.  The  re- 
treat had  been  a  rout  without  an  enemy,  and  the 
French  had  their  revenge  by  the  disorder  and  cou- 
fttsioh  of  the  En^ish  themselves ;  in  which  great 
numbers  of  noble  and  ignoble  were  crowded  to 
death,  or  drowned  without  the  help  of  an  enemy : 
and  as  many  thousands  of  the  common  men  were 
wanting,  so  few  of  those  principal  officers  who  had 
attained  to  a  name  in  war,  ana  by  whose  courage 
and  experience  any  war  was  to  be  conducted, 
could  be  found. 

The  effects  of  this  overthrow  did  not  at  first  ap- 
pear in  whiroers,  murmurs,  and  invectives,  as  the 
retirement  from  Gales  had  done;  but  produced 
such  a  general  consternation  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  nation,  as  if  all  the  armies  of  France  and 
Spain  were  united  together,  and  had  covered  the 
Umd :  mutinies  in  the  fleet  and  army,  under  pre- 
tence of  their  want  of  pay,  (whereof  no  doubt 
there  was  much  due  to  them,)  but  in  truth,  out  of 
detestation  of  the  service,  and  the  authority  of  the 
dnke.  The  counties  throughout  the  kingdom  were 
so  incensed,  and  their  affections  poisonea,  that  they 
refused  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  be  billeted  upon 
them ;  by  winch  they  often  underwent  greater  in- 
conveniences and  mischiefs  than  they  endeavoured 
to  prevent.  The  endeavour  to  raise  new  men  for  the 
recruit  of  the  army  by  pressing  (the  only  method 
that  had  ever  been  practised  upon  such  occasions) 
found  opposition  in  many  places ;  and  the  authority 
by  whicn  it  was  done  not  submitted  to,  as  illc^; 
wnick  produced  a  resort  to  martial  law,  by  wmch 
many  were  executed;  which  raised  an  asperity  in 
the  minds  of  more  than  of  the  common  people. 
And  this  distemper  was  so  universal,  the  least 
spark  still  meeting  with  combustible  matter  enough 
to  make  a  flame,  that  all  wise  men  looked  upon  it 
as  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  and  dissolu- 
tion*that  would  follow.  Nor  was  there  a  serenity 
in  the  countenance  of  any  man,  who  had  age  and 
experience  enough  to  consider  things  to  come;  but 
only  in  those  who  wished  the  destruction  of  the 
dnke,  and  thought  it  could  not  be  purchased  at 
too  dear  a  price,  and  looked  upon  this  flux  of 
humours  as  an  inevitable  way  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  frcmi  these  two 
wars  so  wretchedly  entered  into,  and  the  circum- 
stances before  mentioned,  and  which  flowed  from 
thence,  the  duke's  ruin  took  its  date:  and  never 
left  pursuing  him,  till  that  execrable  act  upon  his 
person;  the  malice  whereof  was  contracted  by 
that  sole  evil  spirit  of  the  time,  without  any  partner 
in  the  conspiracy.  And  the  venom  of  that  season 
increased  amd  got  vigour,  until,  from  one  license  to 
another,  it  proceeded  till  the  nation  was  corrupted 
to  that  monstrous  degree,  that  it  grew  satiated, 
and  weary  of  the  government  itself;  under  which 
it  had  enjoyed  a  |tfeater  measure  of  felicitv,  than 
any  nation  was  evS*  possessed  of;  and  whicn  could 
never  be  continued  to  them,  but  under  the  same. 
And  as  these  calamities  originally  sprung  from  the 
inordinate  appetite  and  paaaon  of  this  young  man, 
under  the  too  much  easiness  of  two  indulgent  mas- 
tera,  and  die  concurrence  of  a  thousand  other  ac- 
cidents ;  so  that,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  (for  he 
taken  away  at  the  age  af  thirty-six  years,)  the 


observation  and  experience  he  had,  which  had 
very  much  improvea  his  understanding,  with  the 
greatness  of  his  spirit,  and  jealousy  of  his  master's 
honour,  (to  whom  his  fidelity  was  superior  to  any 
temptation,)  might  have  repaired  many  of  the  in- 
conveniences which  he  had  introduced,  and  would 
have  prevented  the  mischiefs  which  were  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  those  causes. 

There  were  many  stories  scattered  abroad  at  that 
time,  of  several  prophecies  and  predictions  of  the 
duke's  untimely  ana  violent  deatn.  Amongst  the 
rest  there  was  one,  which  was  upon  a  better  foun- 
dation of  credit  than  usually  such  discourses  are 
foimded  upon.  There  was  an  officer  in  the  king's 
wardrobe  m  Windsor  castle,  of  a  good  reputation 
for  honesty  and  discretion,  and  then  about  the  age 
of  fifty  years,  or  more.  This  man  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  bred  in  a  school,  in  the  parish  where 
sir  George  Villiers,  the  father  of  the  duke,  lived, 
and  had  been  much'  cherished  and  obliged,  in  that 
season  of  his  age,  by  the  said  sir  George,  whom 
afterwards  he  never  saw.  About  six  months  before 
the  miserable  end  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
about  midnight,  this  man  being  in  his  bed  at 
Windsor,  where  his  office  was,  and  in  very  good 
health,  there  appeared  to  him,  cm  the  side  of  his  ^^ 
bed,  a  man  of  a  very  venerable  aspect,  who  drew  ^ 
the  curtains  of  his  bed,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
him,  asked  him,  if  he  knew  him.  The  poor  man, 
half  dead  with  fear  and  apprehension,  being  asked 
the  second  time,  whether  he  remembered  him; 
and  having  in  that  tune  called  to  his  memory  the 
presence  of  sir  George  Villiers,  and  the  very  clothes 
ne  used  to  wear,  in  which  at  that  time  he  seemed 
to  be  habited,  he  answered,  "that  he  thought  him 
to  be  that  person."  He  replied,  "  he  was  in  the 
right;  that  he  was  the  same,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected a  service  from  him ;  which  was,  tiiat  he 
''  should  go  from  him  to  his  son  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  teJl  Inm,  if  he  did  not  do  somewhat 
to  ingratiate  himself  to  the  people,  or,  at  least,  to 
abate  the  extreme  malice  they  had  against  him, 
"  he  would  be  suffered  to  live  a  short  time." 
And  after  this  discourse  he  disappeared ;  and  the 
poor  man,  if  he  had  been  at  all  inking,  slept  very 
well  till  morning,  when  he  believed  all  this  to  be  a 
dream,  and  considered  it  no  otherwise. 

The  next  night,  or  shortly  after,  the  same  person 
smpeared  to  him  again  in  the  same  place,  and  about 
the  same  time  of  the  night,  with  an  aspect  a  little 
more  severe  than  before,  and  asked  him,  whether 
he  had  done  as  he  had  required  him :  and  perceiv- 
ing he  had  not,  gave  him  very  sharp  reprehensions ; 
told  him,  "  he  expected  more  compliance  from 
"  him ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  perform  his  com- 
"  mands,  he  should  enjoy  no  peace  of  mind,  but 
"  should  be  always  pursued  by  him;"  upon  which, 
he  promised  him  to  obey  nim.  But  the  next 
morning  waking  out  of  a  good  sleep,  though  he 
was  exceedingly  perplexed  with  the  lively  repre- 
sentation of  all  particulars  to  his  memor)',  he  was 
willing  still  to  persuade  himself  that  he  had  only 
dreamed;  and  considered,  that  he  was  a  person  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  duke,  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  find  any  admission  to  lus  presence,  much 
less  had  any  hope  to  be  beUeved  in  what  he  should 
say.  And  so  with  great  trouble  and  unquietness, 
he  spent  some  time  in  thinking  what  he  should 
do,  and  in  the  end  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  the 
matter. 
The  same  person  appeared  to  him  the  third  time, 
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*'  he  said  he  durst  not  impart  to  him,  the  duke's 
"  colour  changed,  and  he  swore  he  could  come  to 
**  that  knowledge  only  by  the  devil ;  for  that  those 
'*  particulars  were  omy  known  to  himself,  and  to 
"  one  person  more,  who,  he  was  sure,  woidd  never 
"  speak  of  it/' 

'rhe  duke  pursued  his  purpose  of  hunting ;  but 
was  observed  to  ride  all  the  morning  with  great 
pensiveness,  and  in  deep  thoughts,  without  any 
delight  in  the  exercise  he  was  upon ;  and  before 
the  morning  was  spent,  left  the  field,  and  alighted 
at  his  mother's  lodgings  in  Whitehall ;  with  whom 
he  was  shut  up  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours ; 
the  noise  of  their  discoiurse  frequently  reaching  the 
ears  of  those  who  attended  in  the  next  rooms: 
and  when  the  duke  left  her,  his  countenance  ap> 
peared  full  of  trouble,  with  a  mixture  of  anger ;  a 
countenance  that  was  never  before  observed  in  him^ 
in  any  encounters  \i'ith  her :  towards  her  he  had 
ever  a  most  profound  reverence.  And  the  countess 
herself  (for  though  she  was  married  to  a  private 
gentleman,  sir  Thomas  Compton,  she  had  been 
created  countess  of  Buckingham,  shortly  after  her 
son  had  first  assumed  that  title)  was,  at  the  duke's 
leaving  her,  found  overwhelmed  in  tears,  and  in 
the  highest  agony  imaginable.  Whatever  there 
was  of  all  this,  it  is  a  notorious  truth,  that  when 
the  news  of  the  duke's  murder  (which  happened 
within  few  months  after)  was  brought  to  his 
mother,  she  seemed  not  in  the  least  degree  sur- 
prised ;  but  received  it  as  if  she  had  foreseen  it ; 
nor  did  afterwards  express  such  a  degree  of  sorrow, 
as  was  expected  from  such  a  mother,  for  the  loss 
of  such  a  son. 

HThis  digression,  much  longer  than  it  was  in- 
tended, may  not  be  thought  tdtogether  unnatural 
in  this  discourse.  For  as  the  mention  of  his  death 
was  very  pertinent,  in  the  place,  and  upon  the  oc- 
casion, it  happened  to  be  made ;  so  upon  that  oc- 
casion it  seemed  the  more  reasonable  to  enlarge 
^upon  the  nature,  and  character,  and  fortune  of  the 

(duke;  as  being  the  best  mirror  to  discern  the 
.temper  and  spirit  of  that  age,  and  the  rather  and 
because  all  the  particulars  before  set  down  aw  to 
be  found  in  the  papers  and  memorials  of  the  per- 
son, whose  life  is  the  subject  of  this  discourse, 
who  was  frequently  heard  to  relate  the  wonderful 
concurrence  of  many  fatal  accidents,  to  disfigure 
the  government  of  two  excellent  kings;  under 
whom  their  kingdoms  in  general  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly, and  enjoyed  a  longer  peace,  a  greater 
plenty,  and  in  fuller  security,  than  nad  been  in  any 
former  age ;  and  who  was  so  far  from  any  acrimony 
to  the  memory  of  that  great  favourite,  (whose 
death  he  had  lamented  at  that  time,  and  en- 
deavoured to  vindicate  him  from  some  libels  and 
reproaches,  which  vented  after  his  death,)  that  he 
took  delight  in  remembering  his  many  virtues,  and 
to  magnify  his  affability  and  most  obliging  nature; 
and  he  kept  the  memorial  of  that  prediction, 
(though  no  man  looked  upon  relations  of  that 
nature  with  less  reverence  and  consideration,)  the 
substance  of  which  (he  said)  wa|  confirmed  to  liim 
by  sir  Ralph  Freeman,  and  acknowledged  by  some 
servants  of  the  duke's,  who  had  the  nearest  trust 
with  him,  and  who  were  informed  of  much  of  it 
before  the  murder  of  the  duke. 

And  because  there  was  so  total  a  change  of  all 
counsels,  and  in  the  whole  face  of  the  court,  upon 
the  death  of  that  omnipotent  favourite ;  all  thoughts 
of  war  being  presenUy  laid  aside,  (though  there 
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with  a  terrible  countenance,  and  bitterly  reproach- 
ing him  for  not  performing  what  he  had  promised 
to  do.  The  poor  man  had  by  this  time  recovered 
the  courage  to  tell  him,  "  That  in  truth  he  had  de- 
"  ferred  the  execution  of  his  commands,  upon  con- 
sidering, how  difficult  a  thing  it  would  be  for  him 
to  get  any  access  to  the  diike,  ha\ing  acquaint- 
ance with  no  person  about  him ;  and  if  he  could 
"  obtain  admission  to  him,  he  should  never  be  able 
"  to  persuade  him,  that  he  was  sent  in  such  a  man- 
"  ner ;  but  he  should  at  best  be  thought  to  be  mad, 
"  or  to  be  set  on  and  employed,  by  his  own  or  the 
"  malice  of  other  men,  to  abuse  the  duke ;  and  so 
"  he  should  be  sure  to  be  undone."  The  person 
replied,  as  he  had  done  before,  "That  he  should 
"  never  find  rest,  till  he  should  perform  what  he 
"  required ;  and  therefore  he  were  better  to  des- 
"  patch  it :  that  the  access  to  his  son  was  known 
"  to  be  very  easy ;  and  that  few  men  waited  long 
"  for  him :  and  for  the  gaining  him  credit,  he 
"  would  tell  him  two  or  uiree  particulars,  which 
"  he  charged  him  never  to  mention  to  any  person 
"  living,  but  to  the  duke  himself;  and  he  should 
*'  no  sooner  hear  them,  but  he  would  beUeve  all 
"  the  rest  he  should  say;"  and  so  repeating  his 
threats,  he  left  him. 

And  in  the  morning,  the  poor  man,  more  con- 
firmed by  the  last  appearance,  made  his  journey  to 
London ;  where  the  court  then  was.  tfe  was  very 
well  known  to  sir  Ralph  Freeman,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  re(}uests,  who  had  married  a  lady  that  was 
nearly  alhed  to  the  duke,  and  was  himself  well 
received  by  him.  To  him  this  man  went ;  and 
though  he  did  not  acquaint  him  with  all  par- 
ticulars, he  said  enough  to  him  to  let  him  see  there 
was  somewhat  extraordinary  in  it ;  and  the  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  sobriety  and  discretion  of  the 
man  made  the  more  impression  in  him.  He  de- 
sired that  "  by  his  means  he  might  be  brought  to 
''  the  duke  ;  to  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  should  be  thought  fit :  that  he  had  much  to 
say  to  him  ;  and  of  such  a  nature,  as  would  re- 
quire much  privacy,  and  some  time  and  patience 
in  the  hearing."  Sir  Ralph  promised  "  he  would 
'^  speak  first  with  the  duke  of  him,  and  then  he 
''  should  understand  his  pleasure :"  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  first  opportunity,  he  did  inform  him 
of  the  reputation  and  honesty  of  the  man,  and  then 
what  he  desired,  and  of  all  he  knew  of  the  matter. 
The  duke,  according  to  his  usual  openness  and 
condescension,  told  Mm,  "  That  he  was  the  next 
"  day  early  to  hunt  with  the  king ;  that  his  horses 
'*  should  attend  him  at  Lambeth-bridge,  where  he 
"  would  land  by  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning ; 
*'  and  if  the  man  attended  him  there  at  that  hour, 
"  he  would  walk,  and  speak  with  him,  as  long  as 
"  should  be  necessary."  Sir  Ralph  carried  the 
inan  with  him  the  next  morning,  and  presented 
him  to  the  duke  at  his  landing,  who  received  him 
courteously ;  and  walked  aside  in  conference  near 
an  hour,  none  but  his  own  servants  being  at  that 
hour  in  that  place ;  and  they  and  sir  Ralph  at  such 
a  distance,  that  they  could  not  hear  a  word^  though 
the  duke  sometimes  spoke,  and  with  great  commo- 
tion; which  sir  Ralph  the  more  easily  observed, 
and  perceived,  because  he  kept  his  eyes  always  fixed 
upon  the  duke;  having  procured  the  conference, 
upon  jBomewhat  he  knew  there  was  of  extraordinary. 
And  the  man  told  him  in  his  return  over  the  water, 
"  That  when  he  mentioned  those  particulars  which 
"  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  substance  whereof 
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was  a  hant  looking  towards  the  relief  of  Rochelle 
by  the  fleet,  that  was  ready  under  the  commanjd  of 
the  earl  of  lindsey,)  and  the  provisions  for  peace 
and  plenty  taken  to  heart ;  it  wiU  not  be  imuseful 
nor  unpl^sant  to  enlarge  the  digression,  before  a 
return  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  discourse,  by  a 
prospect  of  the  constitution  of  the  court,  after  that 
bright  star  was  shot  out  of  the  horizon ;  who  were 
the  chief  ministers,  that  had  the  principal  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  in  church  and  state;  and 
how  equal  their  faculties  and  qualifications  were 
for  those  high  transactions;  in  which  mention 
shall  be  only  made  of  those  who  were  then  in  the 
highest  trust ;  there  being  at  that  time  no  ladies, 
who  had  disposed  themselves  to  intermeddle  in 
business :  and  hereafter,  when  that  actiiaty  began, 
and  made  any  progress,  it  will  be  again  necessary 
to  take  a  new  survey  of  the  court  upon  that  alter- 
ation. 

Sir  Thomas  CovcBtiy  ^vas  then  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  ot  ilingland,  and  newly  made  a 
baron.  He  was  a  son  of  the  robe,  his  rather  hav- 
ing been  a  judge  in  the  court  of  the  common  pleas ; 
who  took  great  care  to  breed  his  son,  though  his 
first-bom,  in  the  study  of  the  common  law;  by 
which  himself  had  been  promoted  to  that  degree ; 
and  in  which,  in  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
his  son  made  a  notable  progress,  by  an  early  emi- 
nence in  practice  and  learning:  insomuch  as  he 
was  reconler  of  London,  solicitor  general,  and 
king's  attorney,  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age. 
A  rare  ascent!     All  which  offices  he  discharged 

bwith  great  abilities,  and  singular  reputation  of  in- 
tegrity.    In  the  first  year  &er  the  death  of  king 
^  James,  he  was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  great 
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»  of  attorney  general)  upon  the  removal  of 
the  bishop  of  Lincoui;  who,  though  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  good  scholastic  learning,  was  gene- 
rally thought  so  very  unequal  to  the  place,  that  his 
remove  was  the  only,  recompense  and  satisfaction 
that  conld  be  made  for  his  promotion.    And  yet  it 
'^iwas  enough  known,  that  the  disgrace  proceeded 
>;only  from  the  private  displeasure  of  the  duke  of 
"^Buckingham.     The  lord  Coventry  enjoyed  this 
^V  place  with  an  universal  reputation  (and  siu'e  justice 
^•-was  never  better  administered)  for  the  space  of 
f'^about   sixteen   vears,  even   to   his    death,   some 
^  months  before  he  was  sixty  years  of  age ;  which 
,.  -  was  another  important  circumstance  of  his  felicity, 
^   that  fpreat  ^^ffl^ft  tMiJrg  fft  "^Trfin"'  ^^^  ^^  ™^°  ^^^ 
'    died  m  it  before  for  near  the  space  of  forty  years. 
Nor  had  his  successors,  for  some  time  after  him, 
much  better  fortune.    And  he  himself  had  use  of 
all  his  strength  and  skill  (as  he  was  an  excellent 
wrestler)  to  preserve  himself  from  falling,  in  two 
shocks :  the  one  given  him  by  the  earl  of  Portland, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England ;  the  other  by  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  the  greatest  power 
over  the  afiections  of  the  king  of  any  man  of  that 
time. 

He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  gravity  and  wisdom; 
and  understood  i\pt  only  the  whole  science  and 
mvstery  of  the  law,  at  least  equally  with  any  man 
who  had  ever  sate  in  that  place ;  out  had  a  clear 
conception  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  government 
both  of  church  and  state,  which,  by  the  unskilfiil- 
ness  of  some  well-meaning  men,  justled  each  the 
other  too  much. 

He  knew  the  temper  and  disposition  and  genhis 
of  the  kingdom  most  exactly;   saw  their  spirits 


ffTow  every  day  more  sturdy  and  inquisitive  and 
impatiAit;  and  therefore  naturally  abhorred  all 
innovations  which  he  foresaw  would  produce  ruin- 
ous effects.  Yet  many,  who  stood  at  a  distance, 
thought  that  he  was  not  active  and  stout  enough  "^ 
in  the  opposing  those  innovations.  For  though, 
by  his  place,  he  presided  in  all  public  councils, 
and  was  most  sharp-sighted  in  the  consequence  of 
things;  yet  he  was  seldom  known  to  speak  in 
matters  of  state,  which,  he  well  knew,  were  for 
the  most  part  concluded,  before  they  were  brought 
to  that  public  agitation;  never  in  foreign  affairs, 
which  the  vigour  of  his  judgment  coiild  well  com- 
prehend; nor  indeed  freely  in  any  thing,  but  what 
immediately  and  plainly  concerned  the  justice  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  in  that,  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  procured  references  to  the  judges.  Though  in 
his  nature  he  had  not  only  a  firm  gravity,  but  a 
severity,  and  even  some  morosity,  (which  his  chil- 
dren and  domestics  had  evidence  enough  of,)  yet  it 
was  so  happily  tempered,  and  his  courtesy  and 
affability  towards  all  men  was  so  transcendent,  so 
much  without  affectation,  that  it  marvellously  re- 
conciled to  all  men  of  ail  degrees,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  as  an  excellent  courtier,  without 
receding  from  the  native  simplicity  of  his  own 
manner. 

He  had,  in  the  plain  way  of  speaking  and  de- 
livery, without  much  ornament  of  elocution,  a 
strange  power  of  making  himself  believed,  the 
only  justifiable  design  of  eloquence:  so  that 
though  he  used  very  frankly  to  deny,  and  would 
never  suffer  any  man  to  depart  from  him  with  an 
opinion  that  he  was  inclined  to  gratify,  when  in 
truth  he  was  not,  holding  that  dissimulation  to  be 
the  worst  of  lying  ;  yet  the  manner  of  it  was  so 
gentle  and  obliging,  and  Ms  condescension  such, 
to  inform  the  persons  whom  he  could  not  satisfy, 
that  few  departed  from  him  with  ill  will,  and  ill 
wishes. 

But  then,  this  happy  temper  and  these  good 
faculties  rather  preser\'ed  him  from  having  many 
enemies,  and  supplied  him  with  some  well-wishers, 
than  furnished  him  with  any  fast  and  unshaken 
friends;  who  are  always  procured  in  courts  by 
more  ardour,  and  more  vehement  professions  and 
applications,  than  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
entangled  with.  So  that  he  was  a  man  rather 
exceedingly  liked,  than  passionately  loved  :  in-  / ' 
somuch  that  it  never  appeared,  that  he  had  any 
one  friend  in  the  court,  of  quahty  enough  to  pre-  . 
vent  or  divert  any  disadvantage  he  misht  be  ex-  \ 
posed  to.  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  nor  to  \ 
be  imputed  to  him,  that  he  retired  within  himself 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  stood  upon  his  defence 
without  making  desperate  sallies  against  growing 
mischiefs ;  which,  he  knew  well,  he  had  no  power 
to  hinder,  and  which  might  probably  begin  in 
his  own  ruin.  To  conclude;  his  security  con- 
sisted very  much  in  the  little  credit  he  had  with 
the  king;  and  he  died  in  a  seasdh  most  oppor- 
tune, and  in  which  a  wise  man  would  have  prayed 
to  have  finished  his  course,  and  which  in  truth 
crowned  his  other  signal  prosperity  in  the  world. 

Sir  Rir^grH  W^pflt^n  had  been  advanced  to  the 
white  staff,  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treajjurpr  nf 
England,  some  months  before  che  deatli  of  the  duke 
75t  Bui!kiugham;  and  had,  in  that  short  time,  so 
much  disobliged  him,  at  least  disappointed  his  ex- 
pectation, that  many,  who  were  privy  to  the  duke's 
most  secret  purposes,  did  believe,  that,  if  he  had 
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outlived  that  voyage  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
would  have  removed  him,  and  made  anoMr  trea- 
surer. And  it  is  very  true,  that  great  office  too 
had  heen  very  slippery,  and  not  fast  to  those  who 
had  trusted  themselves  in  it :  insomuch  as  there 
were  at  that  time  five  noble  persons  alive,  who  had 
all  succeeded  one  another  immecQately  in  that  un- 
steady charge,  without  any  other  person  interven- 
ing :  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  the  lord  viscount  Man- 
devile,  afterwards  earl  of  Manchester;  the  earl  of 
Middlesex;  and  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
removed  under  pretence  of  his  age  and  disability 
for  the  work,  (which  had  been  a  better  reason 
a^^ainst  his  promotion,  so  few  years  before,  that 
his  infirmities  were  very  little  increased,)  to  make 
room  for  the  present  officer;  who,  though  ad- 
vanced by  the  duke,  may  properly  be  said  to  be 
established  by  his  death. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good  and  ancient 
extraction  by  father  and  mother.  His  education 
had  been  very  good  amongst  books  and  men. 
After  some  years  study  of  tne  law  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  he  travelled  into  forei^rn  parts,  and  at  an 
age  fit  to  make  observations  and  rejections ;  out  of 
which,  that  which  is  commonly  called  experience 
is  constituted.  After  this  he  betook  himself  to 
the  court,  and  lived  there  some  years ;  at  that  dis- 
tance, and  with  that  awe,  as  was  agreeable  to  the 
modesty  of  the  age,  when  men  were  seen  some 
time  before  they  were  known;  and  well  known 
before  they  were  preferred,  or  durst  pretend  to  be 
preferred. 

He  spent  the  best  part  of  his  fortune  (a  fair  one, 
that  he  inherited  from  his  father)  in  his  attendance 
at  court,  and  involved  his  friends  in  seciuities  with 
him,  who  were  willing  to  run  his  hopeful  fortune, 
before  he  received  the  least  fruit  from  it,  but  the 
countenance  of  great  men  and  those  in  authority, 
the  most  natural  and  most  certain  stairs  to  ascend 
by. 

He  was  then  sent  ambassador  to  the  archdukes, 
Albert  and  Isabella,  into  Flanders ;  and  to  the  diet 
in  Germany,  to  treat  about  the  restitution  of  the 
palatinate ;  in  which  negotiation  he  behaved  him- 
self with  great  prudence,  and  with  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  a  wise  man,  from  all  those  with  whom 
he  treated,  princes  and  ambassadors,  and  upon 
his  return  was  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  in  the  place  of  the  lord 
Brooke,  who  was  either  persuaded,  or  put  out  of 
tlie  place;  which,  being  an  office  of  honour  and 
trust,  is  likewise  an  excellent  stage  for  men  of  parts 
to  tread,  and  expose  themselves  upon ;  and  where 
they  have  occasion  of  all  natures  to  lay  out  and 
spread  all  their  faculties  and  qualifications  most  for 
their  advantage.  He  behaved  himself  very  well 
in  this  function,  and  appeared  equal  to  it ;  and  car- 
ried himself  so  luckily  in  parliament,  that  he  did 
his  master  much  service,  and  preserved  himself  ih 
the  good  opinion  and  acceptation  of  the  house; 
which  is  a  bleating  not  indulged  to  many  by  those 
/  high  powers.  He  did  swim  m  those  troubled  and 
boisterous  waters,  in  which  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham rode  as  admiral,  with  a  good  grace,  when  very 
many  who  were  about  him  were  drowned,  or  forced 
on  shore  with  shrewd  hurts  and  bruises :  which 
shewed  he  knew  well  how  and  when  to  use  his 
limbs  and  strength  to  the  best  advantage ;  some- 
times only  to  avoid  sinking,  and  sometimes  to  ad- 
vance and  get  ground :  and  by  this  dexterity  he 
kept  his  credit  with  those  who  could  do  him  good, 


and  lost  it  not  with  others^  who  desired  the  de- 
struction of  those  upon  whom  he  most  depended. 

He  was  made  lord  treasurer  in  the  manner  and 
at  the  time  mentioned  before,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  tew  months  before 
the  death  of  the  duke.  The  former  circumstance, 
which  is  ofien  attended  by  compassion  towards  the 
degraded,  and  prejudice  towards  the  promoted 
brought  him  no  disadvantage :  for  besides  the  de- 
light that  season  had  in  changes,  there  was  little 
reverence  towards  the  person  removed;  and  the 
extreme  visible  poverty  of  the  exchequer  shdtered 
that  province  trom  the  envy  it  had  frequently 
created,  and  opened  a  door  for  much  applause  to 
be  the  portion  of  a  wise  and  provident  minister. 
For  the  other,  of  the  duke's  death,  though  somey 
who  knew  the  duke's  passions  and  pr^udice, 
(which  often  produced  ratner  sudden  ind&position, 
than  obstinate  resolution,)  believed  he  would  have 
been  shcnrtly  cashiered,  as  so  many  had  lately  been ; 
and  so  that  the  death  of  his  founder  was  a  greater 
confirmation  o(  him  in  the  office,  than  the  delivery 
of  the  white  staff  had  been :  many  other  wise  men, 
who  knew  the  treasuxer's  talent  m  removing  pre- 
judice, and  reconciling  himself  to  wavering  and 
doubtful  affections,  believed*  that  the  loss  of  the 
duke  was  very  unseasonable;  and  that  the  awe  or 
^prehension  of  his  power  and  displeasure  was  a 
very  necessary  allav  for  the  impetuosity  of  the  new 
officer's  nature,  wnich  needed  some  restraint  and 
check,  for  some  time,  to  his  immoderate  pretences 
and  appetite  of  power. 

He  aid  indeed  appear  on  the  sudden  wonderfully 
elated,  and  so  far  tnrew  off  his  old  affectation  to 
please  some  very  much,  and  to  displease  none,  in 
which  art  he  liad  excelled,  that  in  few  months 
after  the  duke's  death  he  found  himself  to  succeed 
him  in  the  public  displeasure,  and  in  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  without  succeeding  him  in  his  credit 
at  court,  or  in  the  affection  of  any  considerable  de- 
pendants. And  yet,  though  he^was  not  8U{)erior 
to  all  other  men  in  the  affection,  or  rather  resigna- 
tion, of  the  king,  so  that  he  might  dispense  favours 
and  disfavours  according  to  his  own  election,  he 
had  a  fall  share  in.  his  mastei's  esteem,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  wise  and  able  servant,  and  worthy 
of  the  trust  he  reposed  in  him,  and  received  no 
other  advice  in  the  large  business  of  his  revenue ; 
nor  was  any  man  so  much  his  superior,  as  to  be 
able  to  lessen  him  in  the  king's  affection  bv  his 
power.  So  that  he  was  in  a  post,  in  whicn  he 
might  have  found  much  ease  and  delight,  if_^ 
a^i^llj  ^ave  contained  jimnfilf  W'^l''"  thff  vtrge  uf 

own  province,  which  was  large  enough,  and  of 
sucinm-eKtontj  that  lie  nuglit,  at  the  same  time, 
have  drawn  a  great  dependence  upon  him  of  very 
considerable  men,  and  appeared  a  very  useful  and 
profitable  minister  to  the  king;  whose  revenue 
had  been  very  loosely  managed  during  the  late 
years,  and  might,  by  industry  and  order,  have 
oeen  easily  improved :  and  no  man  better  under- 
stood what  method  was  necessary  towards  that 
good  husbandry,  than  he. 

But  I  know  not  by  what  frowardness  in  his 
stars,  he  took  more  pains  in  examining  and  in- 
quiring into  other  men's  offices,  than  in  the  dis- 
charge of  bis  own ;  and  not  so  much  ioy  in  what 
he  had,  as  trouble  and  agony  for  what  he  had  not. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  so  venement  a  desire  to  be 
the  sole  favourite,  that  he  had  no  relish  of  the 
power  he  had :  and  in  that  contention  he  had  many 
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rivaby  who  bad  credit  enough  to  do  him  ill  offices, 
though  not  enough  to  satislv  their  own  ambition ; 
the  king  himaeif  being  resolved  to  hold  the  reins 
in  his  own  hands,  ana  to  pat  no  further  trust  in 
others,  than  was  necessary  for  the  capacity  they 
served  in.  Which  resolution  in  his  majesty  was 
no  sooner  believed,  and  the  treasurer's  pretence 
taken  notice  [of,]  than  he  found  the  number  of  his 
enemies  exceedingly  increased,  and  others  to  be 
less  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  his  friendship ;  and 
every  day  discoverea  some  infirmities  in  him,  which 
being  before  known  to  few,  and  not  taken  notice 
of,  md  now  expose  him  both  to  public  reproach, 
and  to  private  animosities ;  and  even  his  vices  ad- 
mitted those  contradictions  in  them,  that  he  could 
hardly  enjoy  the  pleasant  fruit  of  any  of  them. 
That  which  first  exposed  him  to  the  public  jea- 
lousy, which  is  always  attended  with  pubUc  re- 
proach, was  the  concurrent  suspicion  of  his  religion. 
His  wife  and  alibis  daughters  were  declared  of  the 
Romish  religion :  and  though  himself,  and  his  sons, 
sometimes  went  to  church,  he  was  never  thought 
to  have  seal  for  it ;  and  his  domestic  conversation 
and  dependants,  with  whom  only  he  used  entire 
freedom,  were  all  known  catholics,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  be  agents  for  the  rest.  And  yet,  with  all 
this  diaadvanta^  to  himself,  he  never  had  repu- 
tation and  credit  with  that  party,  who  were  the 
only  people  of  the  kingdom  who  did  not  beUeve 
him  to  be  of  their  profession.  For  the  penal  laws 
(those  only  excepted  which  were  sanguinary,  and 
even  those  sometimes  let  loose)  were  never  more 
rigidly  executed,  nor  had  the  crown  ever  so  great 
a  revenue  from  them,  as  in  his  time;  nor  did  they 
ever  pay  so  dear  for  the  favours  and  indulgences 
of  his  office  towards  them. 

No  man  had  greater  ambition  to  make  his  family 
great,  or  stronger  designs  to  leave  a  great  fortune 
to  it.  Yet  his  expenses  were  so  prodi^ously  great, 
especially  in  his  house,  that  all  the  ways  he  used 
for  supply,  which  were  all  that  occurred,  could  not 
serve  his  turn ;  insomuch  that  he  contracted  so 
great  debts,  (the  anxiety  whereof,  he  pretended, 
proke  his  mind,  and  restrained  that  intentness  and 
industrv,  which  was  necessary  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  ms  office,)  that  the  king  was  pleased  twice 
to  pay  his  debts ;  at  least,  towards  it,  to  disburse 
fortv  thousand  pounds  in  ready  monev  out  of  his 
excnequer.  Besides,  his  majesty  gave  nim  a  whole 
forest  (Chute  forest  in  Hampshire)  and  much  otiier 
land  bdonging  to  the  crown;  which  was  the  more 
taken  notice  of,  and  murmured  against,  because, 
being  the  chief  minister  of  the  revenue,  he  was 
particalarly  obliged,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  pre- 
vent, and  even  oppose, such  disinherison;  and  be- 
cause, under  that  obligation,  he  had,  avowedly  and 
sourly,  crossed  the  pretences  of  other  men,  and 
restrained  the  king's  boun^  from  being  exercised 
almost  to  any.  And  he  had  that  advantage,  (if  he 
had  made  the  right  use  of  it,)  that  his  credit  was 
ample  enough  (seconded  by  the  king's  own  experi- 
ence, and  observation,  and  inclination)  to  retrench 
very  much  of  the  laie  unlimited  expenses,  and 
especially  those  of  bounties;  which  from  the 
death  of  the  duke  ran  in  narrow  channels,  which 
never  so  much  overflowed  as  towards  himself,  who 
stopped  the  current  to  other  men. 

He  was  of  an  imperious  nature,  and  nothing 
wary  in  disobliging  and  provoking  other  men,  and 
had  too  much  courage  in  ofifending  and  incensing 
them:    Init  after  havkig  offisnded  and  inoensra 


them,  he  was  of  so  unhappy  a  feminine  tempen 
that  he  was  always  in  a  temble  fiight  and  appre- 
hension of  them. 

He  had  not  that  application,  and  submission,  and 
reverence  for  the  queen,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  wisdom  and  breeding,  and  often 
crossed  her  pretences  and  desires,  with  more  rude- 
ness than  was  natural  to  him.  Yet  he  was  imper- 
tinently solicitous  to  know  what  her  majesty  said 
of  him  in  private,  and  what  resentments  she  had 
towards  him.  And  when  by  some  confidants,  who 
had  their  ends  upon  him  from  those  offices,  he  was 
informed  of  some  bitter  expressions  fallen  from  her 
majestv,  he  was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  and  tor- 
mentea  with  the  sense  of  it,  that  sometimes  by 
passionate  complaints  and  representations  to  the 
king;  sometimes  by  more  dutiful  addresses  and 
expostulations  with  the  queen,  in  bewailing  his 
m&fortunes ;  he  frequenUv  exposed  himself,  and 
left  his  condition  worse  than  it  was  before:  and 
the  eclaircissement  commonly  ended  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  persons  from  whom  he  had  received  his 
most  secret  intelligence. 

He  quickly  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout, 
and  magnammous  man,  which  he  had  been  long 
reputed  to  be  in  worse  times;  and,  in  his  most 
prosperous  season,  fell  under  the  reproach  of  being 
a  man  of  big  looks,  and  of  a  mean  and  abject 
spirit. 

There  was  a  very  ridiculous  story  at  that  tune  in 
the  mouths  of  many,  which,  being  a  known  truth, 
may  not  be  unfitly  mentioned  in  this  place,  as  a 
kind  of  iQustration  of  the  humour  and  nature  of 
the  man.  Sir  Julius  Csesar  was  then  master  of  the 
rolls,  and  had,  inherent  in  his  office,  the  indubitable 
right  and  disposition  of  the  six  clerks'  places ;  all 
which  he  had,  for  many  years,  upon  any  vacancy, 
bestowed  to  such  persons  as  he  thought  fit.  One 
of  those  places  was  become  void,  and  designed  by 
the  old  man  to  his  son  SobfictCaesar,  a  lawyer  of 
a  good  name,  and  exceedingly  Seloved.  The  trea- 
surer (as  he  was  vigilant  in  such  cases)  had  notice 
of  the  clerk's  expiration  so  soon,  that  he  procured 
the  king  to  send  a  message  to  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  expressly  forbidding  him  to  dispose  of  that 
six-derk's  place,  tiU  his  majesty's  pleasure  should 
^be  further  made  known  to  him.  It  was  the  first 
command  of  that  kind  that  had  been  heard  of,  and 
was  felt  by  the  old  man  very  sensibly.  He  was  indeed 
very  old,  and  had  outUved  most  of  his  friends,  so 
that  his  a^  was  an  objection  against  him;  many 
persons  ofquality  bdng  dead,  who  had,  for  recom- 
pense of  services,  procured  the  reversion  of  his  office. 
The  treasurer  found  it  no  hard  matter  so  &r  to 
tfflcrify  him,  that  (for  the  king's  service,  as  was  pre- 
tended) he  admitted  for  a  six-clerk  a  person  re- 
commended by  him,  (Mr.  Fern,  a  dependant  upon 
him,)  who  paid  six  thousand  pound  ready  money ; 
whicn,  poor  man !  he  lived  to  repent  in  a  gaol. 
This  w(»k  being  done  at  the  charge  of  the  poor  old 
man,  who  had  been  a  privy-counsellor  from  the 
entrance  of  king  James,  had  been  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  imd  seized  in  other  offices;  the  de- 
priving him  of  his  right  made  a  great  noise :  and 
the  condition  of  his  son,  (his  &ther  beiiw  not  like 
,  to  live  to  have  the  disposal  of  another  office  in  his 
power,)  who,  as  was  said  before,  was  generally  be- 
loved and  esteemed,  was  argument  of  great  com- 
passion, and  was  lively  and  successfully  represented 
to  the  king  himsdf ;  who  was  graciously  pleased  to 
promise,  that,  ''if  the  old  man  chanoed  to  die 
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"  before  any  other  of  the  six-clerks,  that  office, 
"  wheD  it  should  fall,  should  be  conferred  on  his 
"  son,  whosoever  should  succeed  him  as  master  of 
"  the  rolls:"  which  might  well  be  provided  for;  and 
the  lord  treasurer  obhged  himself  (to  expiate  for 
the  injury)  to  procure  some  declaration  to  that 
purpose,  imder  his  majesty*8  sign  manual ;  which, 
however  easy  to  be  done,  he  long  forgot,  or  ne- 
glected. 

One  day  the  earl  of  Tullibardine,  who  was 
nearly  allied  to  Mr.  Cfesar,  and  much  his  friend, 
being  with  the  treasurer,  passionately  asked  hsm, 
**  Whether  he  had  done  that  business  ?"  To  whom 
he  answered  with  a  seeming  trouble,  "That  he  had 
"  forgotten  it,  for  which  he  was  heartily  sorry;  and 
"  if  he  would  give  him  a  little  in  writing,  for  a 
"  memorial,  he  would  put  it  amongst  those  which 
"  he  would  despatch  with  the  king  that  afternoon." 
llie  earl  presently  writ  in  a  little  paper,  Remember 
Casarj  and  gave  it  to  him ;  and  he  put  it  into  that 
little  pocket,  where,  he  said,  he  kept  all  his  memo- 
rials which  were  first  to  be  transacted. 

Many  days  passed,  and  Csesar  never  thought  of. 
At  length,  when  he  changed  his  clothes,  and  he 
who  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber,  according  to 
custom,  brought  him  all  the  notes  and  papers 
which  were  left  in  those  he  had  left  off,  which  he 
then  commonly  perused;  when  he  found  this  little 
billet,  in  which  was  only  written,  Remember  Casar, 
and  which  he  had  never  read  before,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly confounded,  and  knew  not  what  to  make 
or  think  of  it.  He  sent  for  his  bosom  friends, 
with  whom  he  most  confidently  consulted,  and 
shewed  the  paper  to  them,  the  contents  whereof  he 
could  not  conceive ;  but  that  it  might  probably 
have  been  put  into  his  hand  (because  it  was  found 
in  that  enclosure,  wherein  he  put  all  things  of  mo- 
ment which  were  ^ven  him)  when  he  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  in  the  pnvy  lodgings  in  the  court.  After 
a  serious  and  melancholic  deliberation,  it  was 
agreed,  that  it  was  the  advertisement  from  some 
friend,  who  durst  not  owli  the  discovery :  that  it 
could  signify  nothing  but  that  there  was  a  conspi- 
racy against  his  life,  by  his  many  and  mignty 
enemies :  and  they  all  knew  Caesar's  fate,  by  con- 
temning or  neglecting  such  animadversions.  And 
therefore  they  concluded,  that  he  should  pretend 
to  be  indisposed,  that  he  might  not  stir  abroad  all 
that  day,  nor*that  any  might  be  admitted  to  him, 
but  persons  of  undoubted  affections;  that  at  night 
the  gate  should  be  shut  early,  and  the  porter  en- 
joined to  open  it  to  nobody,  nor  to  go  himself  to 
bed  till  the  morning;  and  that  some  servants  should 
watch  with  him,  lest  violence  might  be  used  at  the 
gate ;  and  that  they  themselves,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  would  sit  up  all  the  ni^ht,  and  attend 
the  event.  Such  houses  are  always  m  the  morning 
haunted  by  early  suitors ;  but  it  was  very  late  be- 
fore any  could  now  get  admittance  into  the  house, 
the  porter  having  quitted  some  of  that  arrear  of 
sleep,  which  he  owed  to  himself  for  his  night's 
watching ;  which  he  excused  to  his  acouaintance, 
by  whispering  to  them,  "Tlfot  his  lord  snouldhave 
'*  been  killed  that  night,  which  had  kept  all  the 
"  house  from  going  to  bed."  And  shortly  after, 
the  earl  of  Tufiibardine  asking  him,  whetner  he 
had  remembered  Caesar;  the  treasurer  quickly 
recollected  the  ground  of  his  perturbation,  and 
could  not  forbear  imparting  it  to  his  friends,  who 
likewise  affected  the  communication,  and  so  the 
whole  jest  came  to  b«  discovered. 


To  conclude,  all  the  honours  the  king  conferred 
upon  him  (as  he  made  him  a  baron,  then  an  earl, 
and  knight  of  the  garter;  and  above  this,  gave  a 
young  beautiful  lady  nearly  allied  to  him,  and  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  marriage  to  his  eldest 
son)  could  not  make  him  think  himself  great 
enough.  Nor  could  all  the  king's  bounties,  nor 
his  own  large  accessions,  raise  a  fortune  to  his 
heir;  but  af&r  six  or  eight  years  spent  in  outward 
opulency,  and  inward  murmur  ana  trouble  that  it 
was  no  greater ;  after  vast  sUms  of  money  and 
great  wesdth  gotten,  and  rather,  consumed  than  en- 
joyed, without  any  sense  or  delight  in  so  great 
prosperity,  with  the  agony  that  it  was  no  greater; 
ne  died  unlamented  by  any ;  bitterly  mentioned  by 
most  who  never  pretended  to  love  Mm,  and  se- 
verely censured  and  complained  of  by  those  who 
expected  most  from  him>  and  deserved  best  of  him; 
and  left  a  numerous  family,  which  was  in  a  short 
time  worn  out,  and  yet  outlived  the  fortune  he  left 
behind  him. 

The  next  greatest  counsellor  of  state  was  the 
lord  privy-seS,  who  was  likewise  of  a  noble  ex- 
traction,  and  of  a  family  at  that  time  very  fortu- 
nate. His  grandfather  had  been  lord  chiefjustice, 
and  left  by  Idng  Harry  the  Eighth  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  his  last  will.  He  was  the  younger  son 
of  his  father,  and  brought  up  in  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple;  ana  had  passed  tnrough, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  a  progress  through  all  the 
eminent  degrdes  of  the  law,  and  in  the  state.  At 
the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  thereabouts,  he 
was  recorder  o?  London ;  then  the  king's  sergeant 
at  law ;  afterwards  chiefjustice  of  the  king's  bench. 
Before  the  death  of  king  James,  by  the  favour  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  raised  to  the 
place  of  lord  high  treasurer  of  England ;  and  within 
less  than  a  year  afterwards,  by  the  withdrawing  of 
that  favour,  he  was  reduced  to  the  empty  title  of 
president  of  the  council ;  and,  to  allay  the  sense  of 
the  dishonour,  created  viscount  Mandevile.  He 
bore  the  diminution  very  well,  as  he  was  a  wise 
man,  and  of  an  excellent  temper,  and  quickly  re- 
covered so  much  grace,  that  he  was  made  lord 
privy-seal,  and  earl  of  Manchester,  and  enjoyed 
that  office  to  his  death;  whilst  he  saw  many  re- 
moves and  degradations  in  all  the  other  offices  of 
which  he  had  been  possessed. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  sagacity  in 
business,  which  he  delighted  in  exceedingly ;  and 
preserved  so  great  a  vigour  of  mind,  even  to  his 
death,  (when  he  was  very  near  eighty  years  of  age,) 
that  some,  who  had  known  him  in  his  younger 
years,  did  believe  him  to  have  much  quicker  parts 
m  his  age,  than  before.  His  honours  had  grown 
faster  upon  him  than  his  fortunes ;  which  made 
him  too  solicitous  to  advance  the  latter,  by  all  the 
ways  which  offered  themselves ;  whereby  he  ex- 
posed himself  to  some  inconvenience,  and  many 
reproaches,  and  became  less  capable  of  serving  the 
pubhc  by  his  counsels  and  authority ;  which  his 
known  wisdom,  long  experience,  and  confessed 
gravity  and  abiHty,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
have  done ;  most  men  considering  more  the  person 
that  speaks,  than  the  things  he  says.  And  he  was 
unhappily  too  much  used  as  a  check  upon  the  lord 
Coventry;  and  when  the  other  perplexed  their 
counsels  and  designs  with  inconvenient  objections 
in  law,  his  authority,  who  had  trod  the  same  paths, 
was  still  called  upon ;  and  he  did  too  frequentiy 
gratify  their  unjastifiable  designs  and  pretences :  a 
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guih  and  mischief,  all  men  who  are  obnoxious,  or 
who  are  thought  to  be  so,  are  liable  to,  and  can 
hardly  preserve  themselves  from.  But  his  virtues 
so  far  weighed  down  his  infirmides,  that  he  main- 
tained a  good  general  reputation  and  credit  with 
the  whole  nation  and  people;  he  being  always 
looked  upon  as  full  of  integrity  and  zeal  to  the 
protestant  religion,  as  it  was  established  by  law, 
and  of  unquestionable  loyalty,  duty,  and  fidelity  to 
the  king;  which  two  qualifications  will  ever  gather 
popular  breath  enough  to  fill  the  sails,  if  the  vessel 
be  competently  provided  with  ballast.  He  died  in 
a  lucky  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  rebelUon, 
when  neither  rehgion,  or  loyalty,  or  law,  or  wisdom, 
could  have  provided  for  any  man's  security. 

Th^„wl  of  Arundel  was  next  to  the  officers  of 
state,  who,  m  nis  own  right  and  quality,  preceded 
the  rest  of  the  council.  He  was  a  man  supercilious 
and  proud,  who  lived  always  within  himself,  and  to 
liimself,  conversing  little  with  any  who  were  in 
common  conversation ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  live  as 
it  were  in  another  nation,  his  house  being  a  place 
to  which  all  men  resorted,  who  resorted  to  no 
other  place ;  strangers,  or  such  who  affected  to  look 
like  strangers,  and  dressed  themselves  accordingly. 
He  resorted  sometimes  to  the  court,  because  there 
only  was  a  greater  man  than  himself;  and  went 
thither  the  seldomer,  because  there  was  a  greater 
man  than  himself.  He  lived  towards  all  favourites, 
and  great  officers,  without  any  kind  of  condescen- 
sion ;  and  ra^er  s^iff**'-**^  ^^'T^ffplf  tft  t?.f  ill  1T^*^^ 
by  their  power  and  authority  (for  he  was  always  in 
'  ...  ""-^flie  Tower) 


thaiv-^ 'descend  in  making  any  application  to 
them. 

Afidupon  these  occasions  he  spent  a  great  inter- 
val of  his  time  in  several  journeys  into  foreign 
parts,  and,  with  his  wife  and  family,  had  lived 
some  years  in  Italy,  the  humour  ana  manners  of 
which  nation  he  seemed  most  to  like  and  approve, 
and  affected  to  imitate.  He  had  a  good  fortime  by 
descent,  and  a  much  greater  from  his  wife,  who 
was  the  sole  daughter  upon  the  matter  (for  neither 
of  the  two  sisters  left  any  issue)  of  the  great  house 
of  Shrewsbury:  but  his  expenses  were  without 
any  measure,  and  always  exceeded  very  much  his 
revenue.  He  was  willing  to  be  thought  a  scholar, 
and  to  understand  the  most  mysterious  parts  of 
antiquity,  because  he  made  a  wonderful  and  costly 

finrcnase  of  excellent  statues,  whilst  he  was  in 
taly  and  in  Rome,  (some  whereof  he  could  never 
obtain  pennission  to  remove  from  Rome,  though  he 
had  paid  for  them,)  and  had  a  rare  collection  of  the 
most  curious  medals ;  whereas  in  truth  he  lyafi  f^Y 
able  to  bT^y  thfT^i  "'*"^*  *f  ""i^i'rr^ftnii  t^Am ;  and 
as  to  all  parts  of  learning  he  was  almost  illiterate, 
and  thought  no  other  part  of  history  considerable, 
but  what  related  to  his  own  family ;  in  which,  no 
doubt,  there  had  been  some  very  memorable  per- 
sons. It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  had  in  his 
person,  in  his  aspect,  and  countenance,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  man,  which  he  preserved  in  his 
gait  and  motion.  He  wore  and  affected  a  habit 
verv  different  from  that  of  the  time,  such  as  men 
had  only  beheld  in  the  pictures  of  the  most  con- 
siderable men;  all  which  drew  the  eyes  of  most, 
and  the  reverence  of  many,  towards  him,  as  the 
image  and  representative  01  the  primitive  nobility, 
and  native  gravity  of  the  nobles,  when  they  had 
been  most  venerable :  but  this  was  only  his  out- 
side, his  nature  and  true  humour  being  so  much 


disposed  to  vulgar  delights,  which  indeed  were 
very  despicable  and  childish.  He  was  never  sus- 
pected to  love  anybody,  nor  to  have  the  least  pro- 
pensity to  justice,  charity,  or  compassion,  so  that 
though  he  got  all  he  could,  and  by  all  the  ways  he 
coula,  and  spent  much  more  than  he  got  or  had ; 
he  was  never  known  to  give  any  thing,  nor  in  all 
his  employments  (for  he  had  employments  of  great 
profit  as  well  as  honour,  being  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  into  Germany,  for  the  treaty  of  that 
general  peace,  for  which  he  had  great  appointments, 
and  in  which  he  did  nothing  of  the  least  import- 
ance, and  which  is  more  wonderful,  he  was  after- 
wards made  general  of  the  army  raised  for  Scotland, 
and  received  full  pay  as  sucn ;  and  in  his  own 
office  of  earl  marshal,  more  money  was  drawn  from 
the  people  by  his  avidity  and  pretence  of  juris- 
diction, than  had  ever  been  extorted  by  ail  the 
officers  preceding,)  yet,  I  say,  in  all  his  offices  and 
employments,  never  man  used  or  employed  by 
him,  ever  got  any  fortune  under  him,  nor  did  ever 
any  man  acknowledge  any  obligation  to  him.  He 
was  rather  thought  to  be  without  religion,  than 
to  incline  to  this  or  that  party  of  any ;  he  would 
have  been  a  proper  instrument  for  any  tyranny,  if 
he  could  have  a  man  tyrant  enough  to  have  been 
advised  by  him,  and  had  no  other  affection  for 
the  nation  or  the  kingdom,  than  as  he  had  a 
great  share  in  it,  in  which,  like  the  great  leviathan, 
he  might  sport  hunself ;  from  which  he  withdrew 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  discerned  the  repose  thereof 
was  lilce  to  be  disturbed,  and  died  in  Italy,  under 
the  same  doubtful  character  of  religion  in  which 
he  lived.  <^' 

Williatp  f^\  ^(  Pemh^^k^  \van  next,  a  man  of 
another  mould  and  making,  and  of  another  fame 
and  reputation  with  all  men,  being  the  most  uni- 
versally loved  and  esteemed  of  any  man  of  that 
age;  and,  having  a  great  office  in  the  court,  he 
made  the  court  itself  better  esteemed,  and  more 
reverenced  in  the  country.  And  as  he  had  a  great 
number  of  friends  of  the  best  men,  so  no  man 
had  ever  the  wickedness  to  avow  himself  to  be  his 
enemy.  He  was  a  man  very  well  bred,  and  of 
excellent  parts,  and  a  graceful  speaker  upon  any 
subject,  having  a  good  proportion  of  learning,  and 
a  ready  wit  to  apply  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it ;  of  a 
pleasant  and  facetious  humour,  and  a  disposition 
affable,  generous,  and  magnificent.  He  was  master 
of  a  great  fortune  from  his  ancestors,  and  had  a 
great  addition  by  his  wife,  another  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsburv,  which  he  enjoyed 
during  his  life,  she  outliving  him  :  but  all  served 
not  his  expense,  which  was  only  limited  by  his 
great  mind,  and  occasions  to  use  it  nobly. 

He  lived  many  years  about  the  court,  before  in 
it ;  and  never  by  it ;  being  rather  regarded  and 
esteemed  by  king  James,  than  loved  and  favoured. 
After  the  foul  fafi  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  he  was 
made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king's  house,  more 
for  the  court's  sake  than  his  own ;  and  the  court 
appeared  with  the  more  lustre,  because  he  had  the 
government  of  that  province.  As  he  spent  and 
lived  upon  his  own  fortune,  so  he  stood  upon  his 
own  feet,  without  any  other  support  than  of  his 
proper  virtue  and  merit;  and  lived  towards  the 
favourites  with  that  decency,  as  would  not  suffer 
them  to  censure  or  reproach  his  master's  judgment 
and  election,  but  as  with  men  of  his  own  rank. 
He  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the  court,  because 
he  never  desired  to  get  that  for  himself,  which 
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others  labou^  for,  but  was  still  ready  to  promote 
the  pretences  of  worthy  men.  And  he  was  equally 
celebrated  in  the  country,  for  having  received  no 
obligations  from  the  court  which  might  corrupt  or 
sway  his  affections  and  judgment ;  so  that  all  who 
were  displeased  and  unsatisfied  in  the  court,  or 
with  the  court,  were  always  inclined  to  put  them- 
selves under  his  banner,  if  he  would  have  admitted 
them;  and  yet  he  did  not  so  reject  them,  as  to 
make  them  choose  another  shelter,  but  so  far  to 
depiend  on  him,  that  he  could  restrain  them  from 
breaking  out  beyond  private  resentments  and 
murmurs. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  country,  and  of 
the  religion  and  justice,  which  he  believed  could 
onlv  support  it;  and  his  friendships  were  only 
with  men  of  those  principles.  And  as  his  conversa- 
tion was  most  with  men  of  the  most  pregnant  parts 
and  understanding,  so  towards  any,  who  needed 
support  or  encouragement,  though  unknown,  if 
fairfy  recommended  to  him,  he  was  very  liberal. 
And  sure  never  man  was  planted  in  a  court,  that 
was  fitter  for  that  soil,  or  brought  better  qualities 
with  him  to  purify  that  air. 

Yet  his  memory  must  not  be  so  flattered,  that 
his  virtues  and  good  inclinations  may  be  believed 
without  some  idlay  of  vice,  and  without  being 
clouded  with  great  infirmities,  which  he  had  in  too 
exorbitant  a  proportion.  He  indulged  to  himself 
the  pleasures  of  all  kinds,  almost  m  all  excesses. 
To  women,  whether  out  of  his  natural  constitution, 
or  for  want  of  his  domestic  content  and  delight, 
(in  which  he  was  most  unhappy,  for  he  paid  much 
too  dear  for  his  wife's  fortune,  by  taking  her  per- 
son mto  the  bargain,)  he  was  immoderately  given 
up.  But  therein  he  likewise  retained  such  a 
power  and  jurisdiction  over  his  ver^  smpetite,  that 
De  was  not  so  much  transported  with  beauty  and 
outward  allurements,  as  with  those  advantages  of 
the  mind,  as  manifested  an  extraordinary  wit,  and 
and  knowledge,  and  administered  great 
ire  in  the  conversation.  To  these  he  sacri- 
himself,  his  precious  time,  and  much  of  his 
fortune.  And  some,  who  were  nearest  his  trust 
and  friendship,  were  not  without  apprehension,  that 
his  natund  vivacity  and  vigour  of  mind  began  to 
lessen  and  decline  by  those  excessive  indulgences. 

About  the  time  cwf  the  death  of  king  James, 
or  presentlv  after,  he  was  made  lord  steward  of 
his  majesty  8  house,  that  the  staff  of  chamberlain 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the 
earl  of  Montgomery,  upon  anew  contract  of  friend- 
ship with  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  after  whose 
death,  he  had  likewise  such  offices  of  his,  as 
he  most  affected,  of  honour  and  command ;  none 
of  profit,  which  he  cared  not  for ;  and  within  two 
years  after,  he  died  himself  of  an  ai)oplexy,  after  a 
full  and  cheerful  supper. 

A  short  story  may  not  be  unfitly  inserted,  it  be- 
ing verv  frequently  mentioned  by  the  person 
whose  cnaracter  is  here  undertaken  to  be  set  down, 
and  who,  at  that  time,  being  on  his  way  to  London, 
met  at  Maidenhead  some  persons  of  quality,  of 
relation  or  dependance  upon  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, sir  Charles  Morsan,  commonly  called  Gene- 
ral Morgan,  who  had  commanded  as/  army  in 
Germany,  and  defended  Stoad;  Dr.  Feild,  then 
bishop  of  Saint  David's;  and  Dr.  Chafin,  the 
earl's  then  chaplain  in  his  house,  and  much  in  his 
fiftvour.  At  supper  one  of  them  drank  a  hedldi 
tj  the  lord  steward:    upon  which  another  of 
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them  said,  *'  that  he  believed  his  lord  was  at  that 
time  very  merry,  for  he  had  now  outlived  the 
day,  which  his  tutor  Sandford  had  prognos- 
ticated upon  his  nativity  he  would  not  outlive ; 
^'  which  he  had  done  now,  for  that  was  his  birt) 
'^  day,  which  had  completed  his  age  to  fifty  years." 
The  next  morning,  by  the  time  they  came  to  Cole^ 
brook,  they  met  with  the  news  of  ms  death. 

He  died  exceedingly  lamented  by  all  qualities  of 
men,  and  left  many  oi  his  servants  and  dependants 
owners  of  good  estates,  raised  out  of  his  employ-  - 
ments  and  bounty.  Nor  had  his  heir  cause  to 
complain :  for  though  his  expenses  had  been  veir 
magnificent,  (and  it  may  be  the  less  considerea, 
and  his  providence  the  less,  because  he  had  no 
child  to  inherit,)  insomuch  as  he  left  a  great  debt 
charged  upon  the  estate  ;  yet  considering  the 
wealth  he  left  in  Jewels,  plate,  and  furniture,  and 
the  estate  his  brother  enjoyed  in  the  right  of  hiiS 
wife  (who  was  not  fit  to  manage  it  herself)  during 
her  long  life,  he  may  be  justly  said  to  have  inher- 
ited as  good  an  estate  from  mm,  as  he  had  from 
his  father,  which  was  one  of  the  best  in  England. 

The  earl  of  Montgomery,  who  was  then  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  now  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  the  earl  of  Dorset,  were  likewise 
of  the  privy-coundl ;  men  of  very  different  talents 
and  quaMcations.  The  former  being^  a  voung 
man,  scarce  of  a^  at  the  entrance  of  ^ng  James, 
had  the  good  fortune,  by  the  comeliness  of  lus 

Eerson,  ms  skill,  and  indefatigable  industry  in 
unting,  to  be  the  first  who  drew  the  kin^s  eyes 
towards  him  with  affection ;  which  was  qmckly  so 
£eu-  improved,  ^at  he  had  the  reputation  of  a 
favourite.  And  before  the  end  ot  the  first  or 
second  year,  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  kind's 
bedchamber,  and  earl  of  Montgomery ;  which  £d 
the  king  no  harm :  for  besides  that  he  recdved 
the  king's  bounty  with  more  moderation  than 
other  men,  who  succeeded  him,  he  was  generally 
known,  and  as  generally  esteemed ;  being  the  son 
and  younger  brother  to  the  eari  of  Pembroke, 
who  jiberally  suppHed  his  expense,  beyond  what 
his  annuity  irom  his  father  would  bear. 

He  pretended  to  no  other  qualifications,  than  to 
understand  horses  and  dogs  very  well,  which  his 
master  loved  him  the  better  for,  (being,  at  his 
first  coming  into  England,  very  jealous  of  those 
who  had  the  reputation  of  great  parts,)  and  to  be 
believed  honest  and  generous,  which  made  him 
many  friends,  and  left  him  no  enemy.  He  had 
not  sat  many  years  in  that  sunshine,  when  a  new 
comet  appeared  in  court,  Robert  Carr,  a  Scots- 
man, quickly  after  declared  favourite:  upon  whom 
the  king  no  sooner  fixed  his  eyes,  but  the  earl, 
without  the  least  murmur  or  inoisposition,  left  all 
doors  open  for  his  entrance ;  (a  rare  temper ! 
and  cotdd  proceed  from  nothing,  but  his  great 
perfection  in  loving  field  sj^orts ;)  which  the  lung 
received  as  so  great  an  obligation,  that  he  always 
after  loved  him  in  the  second  place,  and  com- 
mended him  to  his  son  at  his  death,  as  a  man 
to  be  relied  on  in  point  of  honesty  and  fidelity ; 
though  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  he  was  not 
strongly  built,  nor  had  sufficient  ballast  to  endure 
a  storm ;  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

The  other,  the  eari  of  Dorset,  was,  to  all  intents, 
principles,  and  purposes,  another  man ;  his  person 
beautiful,  and  graceful,  and  vigorous;  lus  wit 
pleasant,  sparkling,  and  sublime;  and  hts  other 
parts  of  learning,  and  language,  of  that  lustre. 
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that  lie  could  not  miscarry  in  the  world.  The 
vices  he  had  were  of  the  age^  which  he  was  not 
stubborn  enough  to  contemn  or  resist.  He  was  a 
TOunffer  brother,  grandchild  to  the  great  treasurer 
Buckhurst,  created,  at  the  king's  first  entrance, 
earl  of  Dorset,  who  outlived  his  &ther,  and  took 
care  and  delight  in  the  education  of  his  grand- 
child, and  left  him  a  good  support  for  a  younger 
brother,  besides  a  wife,  who  was  heir  to  a  fair 
fortune.  As  his  person  and  parts  were  such 
as  are  before  mentioned,  so  he  gave  them  full 
scope,  without  restraint;  *tod  indulged  to  his 
appetite  all  the  pleasures  that  season  of  his  life 
{the  fullest  of  jollity  and  riot  of  any  that  pre- 
ceded or  succeeded)  could  tempt  or  suggest  to 
Jiim. 

He  entered  into  a  fi&tal  quarrel,  upon  a  subject 
very  unwarrantable,  with  a  young  nobleman  of 
Scotland,  the  lord  Bruce ;  upon  which  they  botJi 
transported  themselves  into  Flanders,  and  at- 
tended only  by  two  surgeons  placed  at  a  distance, 
and  under  an  obligation  not  to  stir  but  upon  the 
fell  of  one  of  them,  they  fought  tmder  the  walls  of 
Antwerp,  where  the  lord  Bruce  fell  dead  upon  the 
place;  and  sir  Edward  SackviUe  (for  so  he  was 
then  called)  bong  likewise  hurt,  retired  into  the 
next  monastery,  which  was  at  hand.  Nor  did 
this  miserable  accident,  which  he  did  always 
exceedingly  lament,  make  that  thorough  impres- 
sion upon  him,  but  that  he  indulgS  still  too 
much  to  those  importunate  and  insatiate  appe- 
tites, even  of  that  mdividual  person,  that  had  so 
lately  embarked  him  in  that  desperate  enterprise ; 
being  too  much  tinder  not  to  oe  infiamea  with 
those  sparks. 

His  elder  brother  did  not  enjoy  his  grandfather's 
title  many  years,  before  it  descended,  for  want  of 
heirs  male,  to  the  younger  brother.  But  in  these 
few  years,  by  an  excess  of  expense  in  all  the  ways 
to  which  money  can  be  applied,  he  so  entirely 
consumed  almost  the  whole  great  fortune  that 
descended  to  him,  that,  when  he  w^s  forced  to 
leave  the  title  to  his  younger  brother,  he  left 
upon  the  matter  nothing  to  him  to  support  it; 
wnich  exposed  him  to  many  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences. Yet  his  known  great  parts,  and 
the  very  good  general  reputation  he  nad,  not- 
withstanding his  defects,  acquired,  (for  as  he  was 
eminent  in  the  house  of  commons,  whilst  he  sat 
there ;  so  he  shined  in  the  house  of  peers,  when  he 
came  to  move  in  that  sphere,)  inclined  king  James 
to  call  him  to  his  privy-council  before  his  death. 
And  if  he  had  not  too  much  cherished  his  natural 
constitution  and  propensity,  and  been  too  much 
ffrieved  and  wrung  by  an  uneasy  and  strait  fortune, 
he  would  have  been  an  excellent  man  of  business ; 
for  he  had  a  very  sharp,  discerning  spirit,  and  was 
a  man  of  an  obliging  nature,  much  honour,  and 
great  generosity,  and  of  most  entire  fidelity  to  the 


crown. 


Tliere  were  two  other  persons  of  much  author- 
ity in  the  council,  because  of  great  name  in  the 
ctnirt;  as  they  deserved  to  be,  being,  without 
doubt,  two  as  accomplished  courtiers  as  were 
found  in  the  palaces  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe ; 
and  the  greatest  (if  not  too  p^reat)  improvers  of 
that  breeding,  and  those  qualifications,  with  which 
courts  use  to  be  adorned;  the  earl  of  Cariisle, 
and  ear!  of  Holland :  both,  (though  men  of  plea- 
sure,) by  their  long  experience  in  court,  well  ac- 
quainted withthe  alairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  better 


versed  in  those  abroad,  than  any  other  who  sat 
then  at  that  board. 

The  former,  a  younger  brother  of  a  noble  family 
in  Scotland,  came  into  the  kingdom  with  king 
James,  as  a  gentleman ;  under  no  other  character, 
than  a  person  weU  qualified  by  his  breeding  in 
France,  and  by  study  in  htunan  learning,  in  which 
he  bore  a  good  part  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
king,  who  much  delighted  in  that  exercise ;  and 
by  these  means,  and  notable  gracefulness  in  his 
behaviour,  and  affability,  in  which  he  excelled,  he 
had  wrought  himself  into  a  particular  interest  with 
his  master,  and  into  greater  affection  and  esteem 
with  the  whole  £ngl£h  nation,  than  any  other  of 
that  country;  by  choosing  their  friendships  and 
conversation,  ana  really  preferring  it  to  any  of  his 
own :  insomuch  as  upon  the  king's  making  him 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber  ana  viscount  Don- 
caster,  and  by  his  royal  mediation  (in  which  office 
he  was  a  most  prevalent  prince)  he  obtained  the 
sole  daughter  and  heir  of  the  lord  Denny  to  be 
given  him  in  marriage;  by  which  he  had  a  fair 
fortune  in  land  provided  for  any  issue  he  should 
raise,  and  which  his  son  by  that  lady  lived  long  to 
enjoy. 

lie  ascended  afterwards,  and  with  the  expedition 
he  desired,  to  the  other  conveniences  of  the  court. 
He  was  groom  of  the  stole,  and  an  earl,  and  knight 
of  the  garter ;  and  married  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  without 
any  other  approbation  of  her  father,  or  concern- 
ment in  it,  than  suffering  him  and  her  to  come  into 
his  presence  after  they  were  married.  He  lived 
rather  in  a  fair  intelligence  than  any  friendship  with 
the  fevourites ;  having  credit  enough  with  his  mas- 
ter to  provide  for  his  own  interest,  and  he  troubled 
not  himself  for  that  of  other  men ;  and  had  no 
other  consideration  of  money,  than  for  the  support 
of  his  lustre ;  and  whilst  he  could  do  that,  he  cared 
not  for  money,  having  no  bowels  in  the  point  of 
running  in  debt,  or  borrowing  all  he  coula. 

He  was  surely  a  man  of  the  greatest  expense  in 
his  own  person,  of  any  in  the  age  he  lived ;  and 
introducea  more  of  that  expense  in  the  excess  of 
clothes  and  diet,  than  any  other  man ;  and  was 
indeed  the  original  of  all  those  inventions,  from 
which  others  did  but  transcribe  copies.  He  had  a 
great  universal  understanding,  and  could  have 
taken  as  much  delight  in  any  other  way,  if  he  had 
thought  any  other  as  pleasant,  and  worth  his  care. 
But  ne  found  business  was  attended  with  more 
rivals  and  vexation ;  and,  he  thought,  with  much 
less  pleasure,  and  not  more  innocence. 

He  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  very  fine 
gentleman,  and  a  most  accomplished  courtier;  and 
after  having  spent,  in  a  very  jovial  life, -above  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which,  upon  a  strict 
computation,  he  received  from  the  crown,  he  left 
not  a  house,  nor  acre  of  land,  to  be  remembered 
by.  And  when  he  had  in  his  prospect  (for  he  was 
very  sharp-sighted,  and  saw  as  far  before  him  as 
most  mei^  the  gathering  together  of  that  cloud  in 
Scotland,  which  shortly  after  covered  both  king- 
doms, he  died  with  as  much  tranouillity  of  mindto 
all  appearance,  as  used  to  attend  a  man  of  more 
severe  exercise  of  virtue,  and  as  little  apprehen- 
sion of  death,  which  he  expected  many  days. 

The  earl  of  Holland  was  a  yoimger  son  of  a  no- 
ble house,  and  a  very  fruitful  bed,  which  divided 
a  numerous  issue  between  two  great  fathers ;   the 
eldest,  many  sons  and  daughters  to  the  lord  Rich; 
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the  younger,  of  both  sexes,  to  Mountjoy  earl  of 
Devonshire,  who  had  been  more  than  once  married 
to  the  mother.  The  reputation  of  his  family  gave 
him  no  great  advantage  in  the  world,  though  his 
eldest  brother  was  earl  of  Warwick,  and.  owner  of 
a  great  fortune ;  and  his  younger  earl  of  Newport, 
of  a  very  plentiful  revenue  luLewise.  He,  after 
some  time  spent  in  France,  betook  himself  to  the 
war  in  Holland,  which  he  intended  to  have  made 
his  profession ;  where,  after  he  had  made  two  or 
three  campaigns,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
£nglish  volunteers,  he  came  in  the  leisure  of  the 
winter  to  visit  his  'riends  in  England,  and  the 
court,  that  shined  then  in  the  plenty  and  bounty  of 
king  James ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  infancy  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's  favour,  to  whom  he 
grew  in  a>  short  time  very  acceptable.  But  his 
fiiendship  was  more  entire  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  was  more  of  his  nature  and  humour,  and  had 
a  generosity  more  applicable  at  that  time  to  his 
fortune  ana  his  ends.  And  it  was  thought  by 
many  who  stood  within  view,  that  for  some  years 
he  supported  himself  upon  the  familiarity  and 
friendship  of  the  other ;  which  continued  mutually 
between  them  very  many  years,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, to  their  death. 

He  was  a  very  handsome  man,  of  a  lovely  and 
winning  presence,  and  gentle  conversation;  by 
which  he  got  so  easy  an  admission  into  the  court, 
and  grace  of  king  James,  that  he  ffave  over  the 
thought  of  further  intending  the  li&  of  a  soldier. 
He  took  all  the  ways  he  could  to  endear  himself  to 
the  duke,  and  to  nis  confidence,  and  wisely  de- 
clined the  receiving  any  grace  or  favour,  but  as  his 
donation ;  above  a&,  avoided  the  suspicion  that  the 
king  had  any  kindness  for  him,  upon  any  account 
but  of  the  duke,  whose  creature  he  desired  to  be 
esteemed,  though  the  earl  of  Carlisle's  friend. 
And  he  prospered  so  well  in  that  pretence,  that 
the  king  scarce  made  more  haste  to  advance  the 
duke,  than  the  duke  did  to  promote  the  other. 

He  first  preferred  him  to  a  wife,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Cope,  by  whom  he  had  a  good  fortune; 
and,  amongst  other  things,  the  manor  and  seat  of 
Kensington,  of  which  he  was  shortly  after  made 
baron.  And  he  had  quickly  so  entire  a  confidence 
in  him,  that  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  put  him 
about  his  son  tne  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  before  the  duke 
himself  had  reason  to  promise  himself  any  propor- 
tion of  his  highness's  grace  and  protection.  He 
was  then  made  earl  of  Holland,  captain  of  the 
guard,  knight  of  the  order,  and  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil; sent  the  first  ambassador  into  France  to  treat 
the  marriage  with  the  queen,  or  rather  privately  to 
treat  about  the  marriage  before  he  was  ambassador. 
And  when  the  duke  went  to  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  he 
trusted  the  earl  of  Holland  with  the  command  of 
that  army  with  which  he  was  to  be  recruited  and 
assisted. 

And  in  this  confidence,  and  in  this  posture,  he 
was  left  by  the  duke  when  he  died ;  and  having 
the  advantage  of  the  queen's  good  opinion  and  fa- 
vour, (which  the  duke  neither  had,  nor  cared  for,) 
he  made  all  possible  approaches  towards  the  ob- 
taining his  trust,  and  succeeding  him  in  his  power ; 
or  rather  that  the  queen  might  have  solely  that 
power,  and  he  only  be  subservient  to  her ;  and 
upon  this  account  he  made  a  continual  war  upon 
the  earl  of  Portland  the  treasurer,  and  all  others 
who  were  not  gracious  to  the  queen,  or  desired  not 


the  increase  of  her  authority.  And  in  this  state, 
and  under  this  protection,  ne  received  every  day 
new  obligations  n'om  the  Idng,  and  great  bounties, 
and  continued  to  flourish  above  any  man  in  the 
court,  whilst  the  weather  was  fair :  but  the  storm 
did  no  sooner  arise,  but  he  changed  so  much,  and 
declined  so  fast  from  the  honour  he  was  thought 
to  be  master  of,  that  he  fell  into  that  condition, 
which  there  will  be  hereafter  too  much  cause  to 
mention,  and  to  enlarge  upon. 

The  two  secretaries  of  state  (which  were  not  in 
those  days  officers  of  that  magnitude  they  have 
been  since,  being  only  to  make  despatches  upon 
the  conclusion  of  councils,  not  to  govern,  or  pre- 
side in  those  councils)  were  sir  John  Coke,  who, 
upon  the  death  of  sir  Albert  Moreton,  was,  from 
being  master  of  requests,  preferred  to  be  secretary 
of  state ;  and  sir  Dudley  Carleton,  who,  from  his 
employment  in  Holland,  was  put  into  the  place  of 
the  lord  Conway,  who,  for  age  and  incapaaty,  was 
at  last  removed  from  the  secretary's  omce,  which 
he  had  exercised  for  many  years  with  very  notable 
insufficiency ;  so  that  king  James  was  wont  pleas- 
antly to  say,  "  That  Stenny"  (the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham) "  had  given  him  two  very  proper  ser- 
"  vants ;  a  secretary,  who  could  neither  write  or 
*'  read ;  and  a  groom  of  his  bedchamber,  who 
"  could  not  truss  his  points;"  Mr.  Clark  having 
but  one  hand. 

Of  these  two  secretaries,  the  former  was  a  man 
of  a  very  narrow  education,  and  a  narrower  na- 
tiure ;  having  continued  long  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  gotten  Latin  learning 
enough ;  and  afterwards  in  the  country  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  gentleman,  till  after  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age;  when,  upon  some  reputation  he  ha^ 
for  industry  and  diligence,  he  was  called  to  some 
painful  employment  in  the  office  of  the  navy,  which 
he  discharged  well ;  and  afterwards  to  be  master  of 
requests,  and  then  to  be  secretary  of  state,  which 
he  enjoyed  to  a  great  age :  and  was  a  man  rather 
unadorned  .with  parts  of  vigour  and  quickness, 
and  unendowed  with  any  notable  virtues,  than 
notorious  for  any  weakness  or  defect  of  understand- 
ing, than  transported  with  any  vicious  inclinations, 
appetite  to  money  only  excepted.  His  cardinal 
perfection  was  industry,  and  his  most  eminent  in- 
firmity covetousness.  His  long  experience  had 
informed  him  well  of  the  state  and  affairs  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  of  foreign  transactions,  or  the  common 
interest  of  Christian  princes,  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant and  undiscerning. 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton  was  of  a  quite  contrary  na- 
ture, constitution,  and  education,  and  understood 
all  that  related  to  foreign  employment,  and  the 
condition  of  other  princes  and  nations,  very  well : 
but  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  government, 
laws,  and  customs  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
nature  of  the  people.  He  was  a  younger  son  in  a 
good  gentleman's  family,  and  bred  in  Christ 
Church,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was 
a  student  of  the  foimdation,  and  a  young  man  of 
parts  and  towardly  expectation.  He  went  from 
thence  early  into  France,  and  was  soon  after  secre- 
tary to  sir  Harry  Nevil,  the  ambassador  there. 
He  had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he 
resided  many  years  with  good  reputation ;  and  was 
no  sooner  returned  from  thence  into  .England, 
than  he  went  ambassador  into  Holland,  fSo  the 
States  General,  and  resided  there  when  that  synod 
was  assembled  at  Dort,  which  hath  given  the  world 
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80  much  occasion  since  for  uncharitable  disputa- 
tions, which  they  were  callpd  together  to  prevent. 
Here  the  ambassador  was  not  thought  so  equal  a 
spectator,  or  assessor,  as  he  ought  to  have  been ; 
but  by  the  infusions  he  made  into  kinff  James, 
and  by  his  own  activity,  he  did  all  he  could  to  dis- 
countenance that  party  that  was  most  learned,  and 
to  raise  the  cremt  and  authority  of  the  other; 
which  has  since  proved  as  inconvenient  and  trou- 
blesome to  their  own  country,  as  to  their  neigh- 
bours. 

He  was  once  more  ambassador  extraordinary  in 
Holland  after  the  death  of  king  James,  and  was 
the  last  who  was  admitted  to  be  present,  and  to 
vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  States,  under 
that  character ;  of  which  great  privilege  the  crown 
had  been  possessed  from  a  great  part  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  through  the  time  of  king 
James  to  that  moment ;  which  administered  fresn 
matter  of  murmur  for  the  giving  up  the  towns  of 
the  Brill,  and  Flushing,  which  had  been  done  some 
years  before  by  king  James ;  without  which  men 
thought  those  States  would  not  have  had  the  cou- 
rage so  soon  to  have  degi^ed  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land from  a  place  in  their  councils,  which  had 
prospered  so  eminently  under  the  shadow  of  that 

Siwer  and  support.  As  soon  as  he  returned  from 
oUand,  he  was  called  to  the  privy-council;  and 
the  making  him  secretary  of  state,,  and  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  when  his  estate  was  scarce  visible,  was 
the  last  piece  of  workmanship  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham hved  to  finish,  who  seldom  satisfied  him- 
sdf  with  conferring  a  single  obh^tion. 

The  duke  had  observed,  and  discovered,  thai  the 
channel,  in  which  the  church  promotions  had  for- 
merly run,  had  been  hable  to  some  corruptions,  at 
least  to  many  reproaches ;  and  therefore  had  com- 
mitted the  sole  representation  of  those  affairs,  and 
the  vacancies  which  should  happen,  to  Dr.  Laud, 
then  bbhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  sworn  of  the 
privy-council.  And  the  king,  after  his  death,  con- 
tinued that  trust  in  the  same  hands,  infinitely  to 
the  benefit  and  honour  of  the  church,  though,  it 
may  be,  no  less  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  bishop; 
who,  too  secure  in  a  good  conscience,  and  most 
sincere  worthy  intentions,  (with  which  no  man  was 
ever  more  plentifully  replenished,)  thought  he  could 
manage  and  discharge  the  place  and  ofilice  of  the 
greatest  minister  in  the  court  (for  he  was  quickly 
made  archbishop  of  Canterburv)  without  the  least 
condescension  to  the  arts  ana  stratagems  of  the 
court,  and  without  any  other  friendship,  or  sup- 
port, than  what  the  splendour  of  a  pious  life,  and 
nis  unpolished  integrity,  would  reconcile  to  him ; 
whidh  was  an  unskilful  measure  in  a  Ucentious 
^e,  and  may  deceive  a  good  man  in  the  best  that 
shall  succeed ;  which  exposed  him  to  such  a  tor- 
rent of  adversity  and  misery,  as  we  shall  have  too 
natural  an  occasion  to  lament  in  the  following  dis- 
course, in  which  it  wiU  be  more  seasonable  to  en- 
large upon  his  singular  abihties,  and  immense 
virtue. 

There  were  more  (too  many  more)  honourable 
persons  in  that  time  of  the  privy-comicil,  whose 
faculties  were  not  notorious  enough  to  give  them 
any  great  part  in  the  affairs,  nor  had  their  advice 
much  influence  upon  them.  Other  very  notable 
men  were  shortly  after  added  to  the  council,  who 
will  anon  be  remembered  in  their  proper  places  and 
seasons.  What  hath  been  said  before  contains  in- 
formation enough  of  the  persons  in  employment. 


and  the  state  of  the  court  and  kingdom,  when  the 
duke  of  Buckingluim  was  taken  from  it ;  by  which, 
and  the  Uvely  reflections  upon  the  qualities  and 
qualifications  of  the  several  persons  in  authority  in 
court  and  council,  no  man  could  expect  that  the 
vigorous  designs  and  enterprises,  imdertaken  by 
the  duke,  would  be  pursued  with  equal  resolution 
and  courage;  but  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  be  wholly  intent  upon  their  own 
accommodations  in  their  fortunes,  (in  which  they 
abounded  not,)  and  in  their  ease  and  pleasure, 
which  they  most  passionately  affected ;  having,  as 
hath  been  said,  no  other  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic, than  that  no  disturbance  therein  might  inter- ' 
rupt  their,  quiet  in  their  own  days :  and  that  the 
rest,  who  &ad  larger  hearts  and  more  public  spirits, 
would  extend  their  labour,  activity,  and  advice, 
only  to  secure  the  empire  at  home  by  all  peaceable 
arts,  and  advancement  of  trade,  which  might  gra- 
tify the  people,  and  fill  the  empty  coffers  of  the  im- 
poverished crown.  To  which  end  the  most  proper 
expedients  were  best  understood  by  them,  not  to 
enlarge  it,  by  continuing  and  propagating  the 
war ;  the  ways  and  means  whereof  they  knew  not 
how  to  comprehend;  and  had  all  the  desperate 
imaginations  and  jealousies  of  the  end  and  neces- 
sary consequences  of  it.  And  so  they  all  con- 
curred (though  in  nothing  else)  in  their  unanimous 
advice  to  the  king  ''to  put  the  quickest  period  he 
"  could  possibly  to  the  expensive  war  «^n8t  the 
**  two  crowns :  and,  his  majesty  following  their 
advice,  a  peace  was  made  with  both,  upon  better 
terms  and  conditions,  and  in  less  time,  than,  from 
the  known  impatience  of  the  war,  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  or  hoped  for.  And  after  some 
short  unquietness  of  the  pjBople,  and  unhappy  as- 
saults upon  the  prerogative  by  the  parliament, 
which  produced  its  dissolution,  and  thereupon 
some  froward  and  obstinate  disturbances  in  trade, 
there  quickly  followed  so  excellent  a  composure 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  that  the  like  peace, 
and  ^enty,  and  universal  tranquillity  for  ten  years 
was  never  enjoyed  by  any  nation;  and  was  the 
more  visible  and  manliest  in  England,  by  the  sharp 
and  bloody  war  suddenly  entered  into  between  the 
two  neighbour  crowns,  and  the  universal  confla- 
gration, that,  from  the  inundation  of  the  Swedes, 
covered  the  whole  empire  of  Germany.  And  so 
we  shall  return  to  tiie  discourse,  which  this  very 
long  digression  hath  interrupted  longer  than  was 
intended. 

That  proclamation,  mentioned  before,  at  the 
break  of  the  last  parliament,  and  which  "inhi- 
"  bited  all  men  to  speak  of  another  parliament," 

?iroduced  two  very  ill  effects  of  diffferent  pitures. 
t  afflicted  many  good  men  (who  otherwise  were 
enough  scandalized  at  those  distempers  which  had 
incensed  the  king)  to  that  degree,  that  it  made 
them  capable  of  receiving  some  impressions  frpm 
those  who  were  diligent  in  whispering  and  infusing 
an  opinion  into  men, "  that  there  was  really  an  in- 
"  tention  to  alter  the  form  of  government,  both  in 
«'  church  and  state ;  of  which,  said  they,  a  greater 
"  instance  cannot  be  given,  than  this  public  declar- 
"  ing  that  we  shall  have  no  more  parliaments." 
Then,  this  freedom  from  the  danger  of  such  an 
inquisition  did  not  only  encourage  ill  men  to  all 
boldness  and  license,  but  wrouffht  so  far  upon  men 
less  incUned  to  Dl,  (though  not  built  for  examples,) 
that  they  kept  not  those  strict  ^rds  upon  them- 
selves tney  used  to  do ;    especially  if  they  foimd 
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themselves  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  justice,  and 
feared  not  extraordinary,  they  by  degrees  thought 
that  no  fault  which  was  Uke  to  find  no  punishment. 
y  Supplemental  acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply 
defect  of  laws ;  and  so  tonnage,  and  poundage,  and 
other  duties  upon  merchandises,  were  collected  by 
order  of  the  board,  which  had  been  perversely  re- 
fused to  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament,  and  new 


laws  were  revived,  and  rigorously  executed,  where- 
in the  subject  might  be  taught  how  unthrifty  a 
thing  it  was,  by  too  strict  a  (ktaining  of  what  was 
his,  to  put  the  king  as  strictly  to  inquire  what  was 
his  own. 

And  by  this  ill  husbandry  the  kinff  received  a 
vast  sum  of  money  from  all  persons  of  quality,  or 


cydides  said  of  the  Athenians)  ''for  honourable 
*'that  which  {deased^  and  for  just  that  which 
"  profited;"  and  being  the  same  persons  in  several 
rooms,  grew  both  courts  of  law  to  determine  right, 
and  courts  of  revenue  to  bring  money  into  the 
treasury;  the  council-table  h^  proclamations  en- 
joining this,  that  was  not  enjomed  by  the  law,  and 
prohibiting  that  which  was  not  prohibited ;    and 


and  greater  impositions  laid  upon  trade :    obsolete    the  star-chamber  censuring  the  breach,  and  diso- 


indeed  of  any  reasonable  condition  throughout  the^i     And  here  I  cannot  but  again  take  the  liberty  to 
kingdom,  upon  the  law  of  knighthood;    which,^  say,  that  the  circumstances  and  proceedings  in 


bedience  to  those  proclamations,  by  very  great 
fines  and  imprisonment ;  so  that  any  disrespect  to 
acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen,  was 
in  no  time  more  penal,  and  those  foundations  of 
right,  by  which  men  valued  their  security,  to  the 
apprehension  and  understanding  of  wise  men,  never 
more  in  danger  to  be  destroyed. 


though  it  had  a  foundation  in  right,  yet,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  proceeding,  was  very  grievous.  And 
no  less  unjust  projects  of  all  kinds,  many  ridicu- 
lous, many  scandalous,  all  very  grievous,  were  set 
on  foot ;  the  envy  and  reproach  of  which  came  to 
the  king,  the  profit  to  otner  men :  insomuch  as, 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pound  drawn  from  the 
subject,  by  these  ways,  in  a  year,  scarce  fifteen 
hundred  came  to  the  king's  use  or  account.    To 
recompense  the  damage  the  crown  sustained  by  the 
sale  of  the  old  lands,  and  by  the  grant  of  new  pen- 
sions, the  eld  laws  of  the  forest  are  revived,  by 
which  not  onl^  great  fines  are  imposed,  but  great 
annual  rents  intended,  and  like  to  be  settled  by 
way  of  contract ;  which  burden  lighted  most  upon 
persons  of  quality  and  honour,  who  thought  them- 
selves above  ordinary  oppressions,  and  therefore 
like  to  remember  it  with  more  sharpness.    Lastly, 
for  a  spring  and  magazine  that  snoidd  have  no 
bottom,  and  for  an  everlasting  supplv  of  all  occa- 
sions, a  writ  is  framed  in  a  form  of  law,  and  di- 
rected to  the  sheriff  of  every  county  of  England, 
"  to  provide  a  ship  of  war  for  the  king's  service, 
and  to  send  it,  amply  provided  and  fitted,  by 
such  a  day,  to  sucn  a  place;"   and  with  that 
writ  were  sent  to  each  sheriff  instructions,  that, 
' ''  instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county 
''  such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to 
**  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  for  his  majesty's  use, 
**  with  direction,  in  what  manner  he  sliouLd  pro- 
''  ceed  against  such  as  refused :"   and  from  hence 
that  tax  nad  the  denomination  of  ship-money;  a 
word  of  a  lasting  sound  in  the  memory  of  this 
kingdom ;  by  which  for  some  years  really  accrued 
the  yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  tne  king's  coffers :  and  was  in  truth  the  only 
project  that  was  accounted  to  his  own  service. 
And,  after  the  continued  receipt  of  it  for  four  years 
together,  was  at  last  (upon  the  refusal  of  a  private 
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those   new  extraordinary  cases,  stratagems,  and 
impositions,  were  very  unpoUtic,  and  even  destruc- 
tive to  the  services  intended.    As  if  the  business 
of  ship-money,  being  an  imposition  by  the  state, 
under  the  qotion  of  necessity,  upon  a  prospect  of 
danger,  which  private  persons  could  not  modestly 
think  themselves  quahfied  to  discern,  had  been 
managed  in  the  same  extraordinary  way  as  the 
royal  loan  (which  was  the  imposing  the  five  subsi- 
dies after  the  second  parliament  spoken  of  before) 
was,  men  would  much  easier  have  submitted  to  it; 
as  it  is  notoriously  known,  that  pressure  was  borne 
with  much  more  cheerfulness  before  the  judgment 
for  the  king,  than  ever  it  was  after;  men  before 
pleasing  themselves  with  doing  somewhat  for  the 
king's  service,  as  a  testimony  of  their  affection, 
which  they  were  not  bound  to  do;   man]r  really 
beUeving  tne  necessity,  and  therefore  thinking  the 
burden  reasonable ;  others  observing,  that  the  ac- 
cess to  the  king  was  of  importance,  when  the 
dmnage  to  them  was  not  connderable;    and  all 
assuring  themselves,  that  when  they  should  be 
weary,  or  unwilling  to  continue  the  payment,  they 
might  resort  to  the  law  for  relief,  ana  mid  it.    But 
when  they  heard  this  demanded  in  a  court  of  law, 
as  a  right,  and  found  it,  by  sworn  judges  of  the 
law,  a^udged  so,  upon  such  grotmois  and  reasons 
as  every  stander-by  was  able  to  swear  was  not  law, 
and  so  had  lost  ttie  pleasure  and  delight  of  being 
kind  and  dutifid  to  the  king ;   and,  instead  of  giv- 
ing, were  required  to  pay,  and  by  a  logic  that  left 
no  man  any  thing  which  he  might  caH  his  own ; 
they  no  more  looked  upon  it  as  the  case  of  one 
man,  but  the  case  of  the  kingdom,  nor  as  an  im- 
position laid  upon  them  by  the  king,  but  by  the 
judges;  which  they  thought  themselves  bound  in 
conscience  to  the  public  justice  not  to  submit  to. 
It  was  an  observation  long  a^o  by  Thucydides, 
"  That  men  are.much  more  passionate  for  injustice. 


gentleman  to  pay  thirty  shillings  as  his  share)  with 

great  solemnity  pubhcly    argued  before  aU  the 

judges  of  England  in  the  exche<]|uer-chamber,'and 

by  the  major  part  of  them,  the  king's  right  to  im-  ;  "  the  effect  of  necessity."     So,  when  sfiip-money 

pose  asserted,  and  the  tax  adiudgea  lawml ;  which  '  was  transacted  at  the  council-board,  they  looked 

judgment  proved  of  more  advantage  and  credit  to  .upon  it  as  a  work  of  that  power  they  were  always 


"  than  for  violence ;  because  (says  he)  tJie  one 
''  coming  as  from  an  equal,  seems  rapine ;  when 
"  the  other,  proceeding  from  one  stronger,  is  but 


the  gentleman  condemned  (Mr.  Hambden)  than  to 
the  king's  service. 


oohged  to  trust,  and  an  effect  of  that  foresight  they 
were  naturally  to  rely  upon.  Imminent  necessity. 
For  the  better  support  of  these  extraordinary  and  public  safety,  were  convincing  persuasions; 
ways,  and  to  protect  the  agents  and  instruments,  I  and  it  might  not  seem  of  apparent  lU  consequence 
who  must  be  employed  in  uiem,  and  to  discounte-  j  to  them,  that  upon  an  emergent  occasion  the  regal 
nance  and  suppress  all  bold  inquirers  and  opposers,  power  should  fill  up  an  hiatus,  or  supply  an  im- 
the  council-table  and  star-chamber  enlarge  their  '  potency  in  the  law.  But  when  they  saw  in  a  court 
jurisdictions  to  a  vast  extent,  "  holding"  (as  Thu-    of  law,  (that  law  that  gave  them  title  and  posseo- 
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sion  of  aU  that  they  had)  apothegms  of  state  urged 
as  dements  of  law,  jud^  as  sharp-sighted  as 
secretaries  of  state,  and  m  the  mysteries  of  state; 
judjgment  of  law  grounded  upon  matter  of  fact,  of 
which  there  was  neither  inquuy  or  proof;  and  no 
reason  given  for  the  payment  of  the  thirty  shillings 
in  question,  but  what  concluded  the  estates  of  dl 
the  standers-by;  they  had  no  reason  to  hope  that 
that  doctrine,  or  the  preachers  of  it,  would  be  con- 
tained within  any  bounds ;  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they,  who  had  so  little  reason  to  be  please^ 
with  theur  own  condition,  were  not  less  solicitous 
for,  or  apprehensive  of,  the  inconveniences  that 
might  attend  any  alteration. 

And  here  the  damage  and  mischief  cannot  be 
expressed,  that  the  crown  and  state  sustained  by 
the  deserved  reproach  and  infamy  that  attended 
the  judges,  by  being  made  use  01  in  this  and  the 
like  acts  of  power ;  there  being  no  possibility  to 
preserve  the  dignity,  reverence,  and  estimation  of 
the  laws  themsdves,  but  bv  the  integrity  and  inno- 
cency  of  the  judges.  Ana  no  question,  as  the  ex- 
orbitancy of  the  house  of  commons  this  parUament 
hath  proceeded  principally  from  their  contempt  of 
the  laws,  and  that  contempt  from  the  scandal  of 
that  judgment ;  so  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of 
peers  in  that  fiiry  can  be  imputed  to  no  one  thing 
more,  than  to  the  irreverence  and  scorn  the  judges 
were  justly  in ;  who  had  been  always  before  looked 
upon  there  as  the  oracles  of  the  law,  and  the  best 
guides  and  directors  of  their  opinions  and  actions : 
and  they  now  thought  themselves  excused  for 
swerving  from  the  ruks  and  customs  of  their  pre- 
decessors fwho  in  altering  and  making  of  laws,  in 
judging  of  things  and  persons,  had  always  ob- 
served the  advice  and  juagment  of  those  sages)  in 
not  asking  questions  of  those  whom  they  knew 
nobody  would  betieve ;  and  thinking  it  a  just  re- 
proach upon  them,  (who  out  of  their  gentilesses 
nad  submitted  the  difficulties  and  mysteries  of  the 
law  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  general  rea- 
son, and  explained  by  the  wisdom  of  state,)  to  see 
those  men  make  use  <»  the  license  they  had  taught, 
and  determine  that  to  be  law,  which  they  thought 
reasonable,  or  found  to  be  convenient.  If  these 
men  had  preserved  the  simplicity  of  their  ances- 
tors, in  severely  and  strictly  defending  the  laws, 
other  men  had  observed  the  modesty  of  theirs,  in 
humbly  and  dutifully  obeying  them.  i( 

/  And  upon  this  consideration  it  is  very  observ- 
able, that  in  the  wisdom  of  former  times,  when  the 
prerogative  went  highest,  (as  very  often  it  hath 
been  swoln  above  any  pitch  we  have  seen  it  at  in 
our  times,)  never  any  court  of  law,  very  seldom 
any  judge,  or  lawyer  of  reputation,  was  caUed  upon 
to  assist  in  an  act  of  power;  the  crown  wdl  know- 
ing the  moment  of  keeping  those  the  objects  of 
reverence  and  veneration  with  Uie  people:  and 
that  though  it  might  sometimes  make  sallies  upon 
them  by  the  prerogative,  yet  the  law- would  keep 
the  people  from  any  invasion  of  it,  and  that  the 
king  could  never  suffer,  whilst  the  law  and  the 
judges  were  looked  upon  by  the  subject,  as  the 
asyJa  for  their  liberties,  and  security.  And  there- 
fore you  shall  find  the  policy  of  many  princes  hath 
endi£red  as  sharp  animadversions  anoreprehensions 
from  the  Judges  of  the  law,  as  their  piety  hath 
from  the  Dishops  of  the  church;  imposing  no  less 
upon  the  people,  under  the  reputation  of  justice,  by 
the  one,  than  of  conscience  and  religion,  by  the 
other. 


To  extend  this  consideration  of  the  form  and 
circumstance  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  an  unusual 
nature  a  little  farther ;  as  it  may  be  most  behove- 
fill  for  princes  in  matters  of  grace  and  honour,  and 
in  conferring  of  favours  upon  their  people,  to  trans- 
act the  same  as  publicly  as  may  be,  and  by  them- 
selves, or  their  ministers,  to  dilate  upon  it,  and  im- 
prove the  lustre  by  any  addition,  or  eloquence  of 
speech ;  (where,  it  may  be,  every  kind  word,  espe- 
cially from  the  prince  himself,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
new  bounty ;)  so  it  is  as  requisite  in  matters  of 
judgment,  punishment,  and  censure  upon  things, 
or  persons,  (especially  when  the  case,  in  the  nature 
of  It,  is  unusuu,  and  the  rules  in  judging  as  extra- 
ordinarv,)  that  the  same  be  transacted  as  privately, 
and  witn  as  little  noise  and  pomp  of  words,  as  may 
be.  For  (as  damage  is  much  easier  borne  and 
submitted  to  by  generous  minds,  than  disgrace)  in 
the  business  o/the  ship-money,  and  in  many  other 
cases  in  the  star-chamber,  and  at  council-board, 
there  were  many  impertinencies,  incongruities,  and 
insolencies,  in  the  speeches  and  orations  of  the 
judges,  much  more  offensive,  and  much  more  scan- 
dalous than  the  judgments  and  sentences  themr 
selves.  Besides  that  men's  minds  and  understand- 
ings were  more  instructed  to  discern  the  conse- 
quence of  things,  which  before  they  considered  not. 
As  undoubtedly,  my  lord  Flnchns  speech  in  the 
exchequer-chamber  made  ship-money  much  more 
abhorred  and  formidable,  than  all  the  commitments 
by  the  council-table,  and  all  the  distresses  taken  by 
the  sheriffs  in  England ;  the  major  part  of  men 
(besides  the  common  unconcemedness  in  other 
men's  sufferings)  looking  upon  those  proceedings  as 
a  kind  of  applause  to  themselves,  to  see  other  men 

Sunished  for  not  doing  as  they  had  done ;  which 
elight  was  quickly  determinea,  when  they  found 
their  own  interest,  oy  the  unnecessary  logic  of  that 
argument,  no  less  concluded  than  Mr.  Hambden's. 
And  he  hath  been  but  an  ill  observer  of  the  pas- 
sages of  those  times  we  speak  of,  who  hath  not 
seen  many  sober  men,  who  nave  been  clearly  satis- 
fied with  the  conveniency,  necessity,  and  justice  of 
many  sentences,  depart  notwithstanding  extremely 
offended,  and  scandalized  with  the  groimds,  rea- 
sons, and  expressions  of  those  who  inflicted  those 
censures ;  wnen  they  found  themselves,  thinking 
to  be  only  spectators  of  other  men's  sufferings,  by 
some  unnecessary  inference  or  declaration,  in  pro- 
bable danger  to  become  the  next  delinquents. 

They  ^o  look  back  upon  the  council-books  of 
oueen  Elizabeth,  and  the  acts  of  the  star-chamber 
tnen,  shall  find  as  high  instances  of  power  and 
sovereignty  upon  the  uberty  and  property  of  the 
subject,  as  can  be  since  given.  But  the  art,  order, 
and  gravity  of  those  proceedings  (where  short,  se- 
vere, constant  rules  were  set,  and  smartly  pursued, 
and  the  party  only  felt  the  weight  of  the  judgment, 
not  the  passion  of  his  judges)  made  them  less  taken 
notice  of,  and  so  less  grievous  to  the  public,  though 
as  intolerable  to  the  person :  whereas,  since  those 
excellent  rules  of  the  council-board  were  less  ob- 
served, and  debates  (which  ought  to  be  in  private, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  piurty  concerned,  and 
thereupon  the  judgment  of  the  table  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  one,  without  the  interposition  of  others, 
or  reply  of  the  party)  suffered  to  be  public,  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  passions  discovered,  and  opinions 
to  be  promiscuously  deUvered;  all  advice,  direc- 
tions, reprehensions,  and  censures  of  those  places 
grew  to  oe  in  less  reverence  and  esteem ;  so  that. 


80  Characters  of  Attorney  General  Noy  and  Sir  J.  Finch.  [book  i. 

besides  the  delav  and  interruption  in  despatch,  the  |  was  wiUing  to  use  those  weapons  in  which  he 
justice  and  pruaence  of  the  counsels  did  not  many  '  had  most  skill,  and  (so  being  not  unseen  in  the 
times  weigh  down  the  infirmity  and  passion  of  the  '  afi'ections  of  the  court,  but  not  having  reputation 
counsellors ;  and  both  suitors  and  offenders  re-  enough  to  guide  or  reform  them)  he  took  up  ship- 
turned  into  their  country,  with  such  exceptions    money  where  Mr.  Noy  left  it ;  and,  being  a  judge. 


and  arguments  against  persons,  as  brought  and 
prepared  much  prejudice  to  whatsoever  should  pro- 
ceed from  thence ;  and  whatever  excuses  shall  be 
made,  or  arguments  given,  that  upon  such  extra- 
ordinary occasions  there  was  a  necessity  of  some 


carried  it  up  to  that  pinnacle,  from  whence  he 
ahnost  broke  his  own  neck ;  having,  in  his  journey 
thither,  too  much  a  soUcitor  to  induce  his  brethren 
to  concur  in  a  judgment  they  had  all  cause 
to  repent.  To  which,  his  declaration,  after  he  was 


pains  and  care  to  convince  the  understandings  of  i  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  must  be  added, 
men  with  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  their  pro-  ^upon  a  demurrer  put  in  to  a  bill  before  him,  which 


ceeding,  (which,  if  what  was  done  had  been  only 
ad  informandam  conscientiam  without  reproach,  or 
penalty,  might  have  been  reasonable,)  it  is  certain 
the  inconvenience  and  prejudice,  that  grew  thereby, 
was  greater  than  the  benefit:  and  the  reasons  of 
the  judges  being  many  times  not  the  reasons  of  the 
judgment,  that  might  more  satis^u^rily  and  more 
shortly  been  put  in  the  sentence  itself,  than  spread 
in  the  discourses  of  the  censurers. 

These  errors  (for  errors  they  were  in  view,  and 
errors  they  are  proved  by  the  success)  are  not  to 
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activity  of  the  lawyers  themselves;  who  should 
more  carefully  have  preserved  their  profession  and 
the  professors,  from  being  profaned  by  those  ser- 
vices which  have  rendered  both  so  obnoxious  to  re- 
proach. There  were  two  persons  of  that  profession, 
and  of  that  time,  by  whose  several  and  distinct  con- 
stitutions (the  one  knowing  nothing  of  nor  caring 
for  the  court;  the  other  knowing  or  caring  for 
nothing  else)  those  mischiefs  were  introduced; 
Mr.  Noy,  the  attorney  general ;  and  sir  John  Finch, 
first,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
then  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

The  first,  upon  the  great  fame  of  his  ability  and 
learning,  (ana  very  able  and  learned  he  was,)  was, 
by  great  industry  and  importunity  from  court,  per- 
suaded to  accept  that  place,  for  which  all  other  men 
laboured,  (being  the  best,  for  profit,  that  profes- 
sion is  capable  of,)  and  so  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
made  the  king's  attorney  general.  The  court  made 
no  impression  upon  his  manners;  upon  his  mind  it 
did :  and  though  he  wore  about  mm  an  affected 
morosity,  which  made  him  unapt  to  flatter  other 
men,  yet  even  that  morosity  and  pride  rendered 
him  tne  most  liable  to  be  grossl^r  flattered  hknaelf, 
that  can  be  imagined.  And  by  this  means  the  fpceai 
persons,  who  steered  the  pubhc  afi^drs,  by  admiring 
ids  parts,  and  extolling  his  judgment  as  well  to  his 
face  as  behind  his  back,  wrought  upon  him  by 
degrees,  for  the  eminency  of  the  service,  to  be  an 
instrument  in  all  their  designs ;  thinking  that  he 
could  not  give  a  clearer  testimony,  that  his  know- 
ledge in  the  law  was  greater  than  all  other  men's, 
Ihan  by  making  that  law  which  all  other  men 
believea  not  to  be  so.  So  he  moulded,  framed,  and 
pursued  tiie  odious  and  crying  project  of  soap;  and 
with  his  own  hand  drew  and  prepared  the  writ  for 
ship-money,  both  which  will  be  the  lasting  monu- 
ments of  ms  &me.  In  a  word,  he  was  an  unan- 
swerable instance,  how  necessary  a  good  education 
and  knowledge  of  men  is  to  make  a  wise  man,  at 
least  a  man  fit  for  business. 

Sir  John  Finch  had  much  that  the  other  wanted, 
but  nothing  that  the  other  had.  Having  led  a 
licentious  lite  in  a  restrained  fortune,  and  having  set 
up  upon  the  stock  of  a  good  wit,  and  natural  parts, 
without  the  superstructure  of  much  knowledge 
in  the  profession  by  which  he  was  to  grow ;  [he] 


had  no  other  equity  in  it,  than  an  onder  of  the  lords 
of  the  council;  "  tnat  whilst  he  was  keeper,  no  man 
*'  should  be  so  saucy  to  dispute  those  orders,  but 
*'  that  the  wisdom  of  that  board  should  be  always 
"  ground  enough  for  him  to  make  a  decree  in 
**  chancery;"  which  was  so  great  an  aggravation 
of  the  excess  of  that  table,  that  it  received  more 
prejudice  from  that  act  of  unreasonable  countenance 
and  respect,  than  from  all  the  contempt  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  offered  to  it.    But  of  this  no  more. 

^    -    .  , Now  after  all  this  (and  I  hope  I  cannot  be 

be  imputed  to  the  court,  but  to  the  spirit  and  ovejy  accused  of  much  flattery  in  this  inquisition)  I  ^ust 


be  so  just  as  to  say,  that,  during  the  whole  time  that 
these  pressures  were  exercised,  and  those  new  and 
extraordinary  ways  were  run,  that  is,  from  the  dis- 
solution of  tne  parliament  in  the  fourth  year,  to  the 
beginning  of  tnis  parliament,  which  was  above 
twelve  years,  this  lungdom,  and  all  his  majest3r'8 
dominions,  (of  the  interruption  in  Scotland  some- 
what shall  be  said  in*  its  due  time  and  place,) 
enjoyed  the  greatest  calm,  and  the  fullest  measure 
of  felicity,  tlmt  any  people  in  any  age,  for  so  long 
time  together,  have  been  blessed  with;  to  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  parts  of  Christendom. 

And  in  this  comparison  I  am  neither  unmindful 
of,  nor  ungrateful  for,  the  happy  times  of  queen 
EUzabeth,  or  for  those  more  happy  under  king 
James.  But  for  the  former,  the  doubts,  hazards, 
and  perplexities,  upon  a  total  change  and  alteration 
of  religion,  and  some  confident  attempts  upon  a 
farther  alteration  by  those  who  thought  not  the 
reformation  enough ;  the  charge,  trouble,  and 
anxiety  of  a  long  continued  war  (how  prosperous 
and  successful  soever)  even  during  ihaX  queen's 
whole  reiffn;  and  (besides  some  domestic  ruptures 
into  rebemon,  frequently  into  treason;  and  besides 
the  blemish  of  an  unparalleled  act  of  blood  upon 
the  life  of  a  crowned  neighbour  queen  and  ally)  the 
fear  and  apprehension  of  what  was  to  come  (which 
is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  kinds  of  melancholy) 
from  an  unknown,  at  least  an  unacknowledged,  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown,  clouded  much  of  that  prosperity 
then,  which  now  shines  with  so  much  splendour 
before  our  eyes  in  chronicle. 

And  for  tne  other  under  king  James,  (which  in- 
deed were  excellent  times  bona  si  sua  norint,)  the 
mingling  with  a  stranger  nation,  formerly  not  very 
gracious  with  this,  which  was  like  to  have  more  in- 
terest of  favour :  the  subjection  to  a  stranger  prince, 
whose'  nature  and  disposition  they  knew  not :  the 
noise  of  treason,  the  most  prodigious  that  had 
ever  been  attempted,  upon  his  first  entrance  into 
the  kingdom :  the  wants  of  the  crown  not  inferior 
to  what  it  hath  since  felt,  (I  mean  whilst  it  sat 
right  on  the  head  of  tiiie  kixig,)  and  the  pressures 
upon  the  subject  of  the  same  nature,  and  no  less 
complained  of:  the  absence  of  the  prince  in  Spain, 
and  the  solicitude  that  his  highness  might  not  be 
disposed  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  that  king- 
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dom,  rendered  the  calm  and  tranquillity  of  that 
time  less  equal  and  pleasant.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  neigh- 
bour kingdoms  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  this, 
which,  according  to  the  pulse  of  states,  is  a  great 
diminution  of  their  healtl{;  at  least  their  prosperity 
is  much  improved,  and  more  visible,  by  the  misery 
and  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours. 

The  happiness  of  the  times  I  mentioned  was 
enviously  set  off  by  this,  that  every  other  kingdom, 
every  other  province  were  engaged,  some  entangled, 
and  some  almost  destroyed,  by  the  rage  and  fitry  of 
arms ;  those  which  were  ambitiously  in  contention 
with  their  neighbours,  having  the  view  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  miseries  and  desolation,  which  they 
saw  other  states  suffer  by  a  civil  war;  whilst  the 
kingdoms  we  now  lament  were  alone  looked  upon 
as  the  garden  of  the  world ;  Scotland  (which  was 
but  the  wiidemess  of  that  garden)  in  a  full,  entire, 
undisturbed  peace,  which  tney  had  never  seen ;  the 
rage  and  barbarism  (that  tne  blood,  for  of  the 
charity  we  speak  not)  of  their  private  feuds,  being 
composed  to  the  reverence,  or  to  the  awe,  of  pubHc 
justice ;  in  a  competency,  if  not  in  an  excess  of 
plenty,  which  they  had  never  hope  to  see,  and  in  a 
temper  (which  was  the  utmost  we  desired  and 
hoped  to  see)  free  from  rebeUion :  Ireland,  which 
had  been  a  sponge  to  draw,  and  a  gulph  to  swallow 
all  that  could  be  spared,  and  all  that  could  be  got 
from  England,  merely  to  keep  the  reputation  of  a 
kingdom,  reduced  to  that  good  degree  of  husbandry 
and  government,  that  it  not  only  subsisted  of  itseli, 
and;  gave  this  ki^dom  all  that  it  might  have  ex- 
pected from  it;  but  really  increased  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
besides  much  more  to  the  people  in  the  traffick  and 
trade  from  thence;  arts  and  sciences  fruitfrJly 
planted  there ;  and  the  whole  nation  beginning  to 
be  so  civilized,  that  it  was  a  jewel  of  great  lustre 
in  the  royal  diadem.  ' 

When  these  outworks  were  thus  fortified  and 
adorned,  it  was  no  wonder  if  England  was  gene- 


kingdoms  is  more  reverenced  than  their  justice  by 
their  neighbours :  and  it  may  be,  this  consideration 
might  not  be  the  least  motive,  and  may  not  be  the 
worst  excuse  for  those  counsels.  Lastly,  for  a  com- 
plement of  all  these  blessings,  they  were  enjoyed 
by,  and  under  the  protection  of,  a  king,  of  the  most 
harmless  disposition,  and  the  most  exemplary  piety, 
the  greatest  example  of  sobriety,  chastity,  and 
mercy,  that  any  prince  hath  been  endowed  with, 
(and  God  forgive  those  that  have  not  been  sensible 
of,  and  thankful  for,  those  endowments,)  and  who 
might  have  said,  that  which  Pericles  was  proud  of, 
upon  his  deathbed,  "  that  no  Englishman  had  ever 
"  worn  a  black  gown  through  his  occasion."  In 
a  word,  many  wise  men  thought  it  a  time,  wherein 
Uiose  two  miserable  adjuncts,  which  Nerva  was 
deified  for  uniting,  imperium  et  libertas,  were  as 
well  reconciled  as  is  possible. 

But  all  these  blessings  could  but  enable,  not 
compel  us  to  be  happy :  we  wanted  that  sense,  ac- 
knowledgment, and  value  of  our  own  happiness, 
which  afi  but  we  had ;  and  took  pains  to  make, 
when  we  could  not  find,  ourselves  miserable. 
There  was  in  truth  a  strange  absence  of  under- 
standing in  most,  and  a  strange  perverseness  of 
understanding  in  the  rest:  the  court  full  of  excess, 
idleness,  and  luxury ;  and  the  country  full  of  pride, 
mutiny,  and  discontent ;  every  man  more  troubled 
and  perplexed  at  that  they  called  the  violation  of 
one  law,  than  delighted  or  pleased  with  the  obser- 
vation of  all  the  rest  of  the  charter :  never  imput- 
ing the  increase  of  their  receipts,  revenue,  and 
plenty,  to  the  wisdom,  virtue,  and  merit  of  the 
crown,  but  objecting  every  small  imposition  to  the 
exorbitancy  and  tyranny  of  the  government ;  the 
growUi  01  knowledge  and  learning  being  dis- 
relished, for  the  infirmities  of  some  learned  men, 
and  the  increase  of  grace  and  favour  upon  the 
church  more  repined  and  murmured  at,  than  the 
increase  of  piety  and  devotion  in  the  church,  which 
was  as  visible,  acknowledged,  or  taken  notice  of; 
whilst  the  indiscretion  and  folly  of  one  sermon  at 


rally  thought  secure,  with  the  advantages  of  its  own  I  Whitehall  was  more  bruited  abroad,  and  com- 
cHmate ;  me  court  in  great  plenty,  or  rather  (which  I  mented  upon,  than  the  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  de- 
ia  the  discredit  of  plenty)  excess,  and  luxury ;  the  |  votion  of  a  hundred. 

country  rich,  and,  which  is  more,  fully  enjoying  thei^    It  cannot  be  denied  but  there  was  sometimes 

" ' ,  and  so  the  easier  cor-  T preached  the 


pleasure  of  its  own  wealth, 
rupted  with  the  pride  and  wantonness  of  it ;  the 
church  flourishing  with  learned  and  extraordinary 
men,  and  (which  other  good  times  wanted)  supplied 
with  oil  to  feed  those  lamps ;  and  the  protestant 
religion  more  advanced  against  the  church  of  Rome 
by  writing,  (without  prejudice  to  other  useful  and 
godkf  labours,)  especially  by  those  two  books  of 
the  late  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury  his  grace, 
and  of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  than  it  had  been  from 
the  reformation;  trade  increased  to  that  degree, 
that  we  were  the  exchange  of  Christendom,  (the 
revenue  thereof  to  the  crown  being  almost  double 
to  what  it  had  been  in  the  best  times,)  and  the 
bullion  of  all  other  kingdoms  'brought  to  receive 
a  stamp  from  the  mint  of  England;  all  foreign 
merchants  looking  upon  nothing  as  their  own,  but 
what  they  had  laid  up  in  the  warehouses  of  this 
kingdom ;  the  royal  navy,  in  number  and  equipage 
much  above  former  times,  very  formidable  at  sea ; 
and  the  reputation  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
the  king  mnch  more  with  foreign  princes  than  any 
of  his  pn^nitors ;  for  those  rough  courses,  which 
made  nim  haply  less  loved  at  home,  made  him 
mors  feared  abroad;  by  how  much  the  power  of 


preached  there  matter  very  unfit  for  the  place,  and 
very  scandalous  for  the  persons,  who  presumed 
often  to  determine  things  out  of  the  verge  of  their 
own  profession,  and,  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia,  gave 
unto  Ctesar  what  Ctesar  refused  to  receive,  as  not 
belonging  to  him.  But  it  is  as  true  (as  was  once 
said  by  a  man  fitter  to  be  believed  in  that  point 
than  I,  and  one  not  suspected  for  flattering  of  the 
clei^)  •'  that  if  the  sermons  of  those  times  preached 
"  in  court  were  collected  together,  and  published, 
the  world  would  receive  the  best  bulk  of  ortho- 
dox divinity,  profound  learning,  convinang  rea- 
son, natural  powerful  eloquence,  and  admirable 
devotion,  that  hath  been  communicated  in  any 
*'  age  since  the  apostles'  time."  And  I  cannot 
but  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  of  those 
who  were  trusted  by  him  in  his  ecclesiastical  col-* 
lations  (who  have  received  but  sad  rewards  for  their 
uprightness)  in  those  reproached,  condemned  times, 
there  was  not  one  churchman,  in  any  degree  of 
favour  or  acceptance,  (and  this  the  inquisition,  that 
hath  been  since  made  upon  them — a  stricter  never 
was  in  any  age— must  confess,)  of  a  scandalous 
insufliciency  in  learning,  or  of  a  more  scandalous 
condition  in  life ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  most  of 
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them  of  confessed  eminent  parts  in  knowledge,  and 
of  virtuous  or  unblemishea  lives.  And  therefore 
wise  men  knew,  that  that,  which  looked  like  pride 
in  some,  and  like  petulance  in  others,  would,  by 
experience  in  affiurs,  and  conversation  amongst 
men,  both  of  which  most  of  them  wanted,  be  in 
time  wrouffht  off,  or,  in  a  new  succession,  re- 
formed, and  so  thought  the  vast  ad\rantage  from 
their  learning  and  integrity,  an  ample  recompense 
for  any  inconvenience  from  their  passion ;  and  yet, 
by  the  prodigious  im[)iety  of  those  times,  the  latter 
was  only  looked  on  with  malice  and  revenge,  with- 
out any  reverence  or  gratitude  for  the  former. 

When  the  king  found  himself  possessed  of  all 
that  tranquillitv  mentioned  before,  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  apprenend  any  enemies  from  abroad,  and 
less  any  insurrections  at  home,  against  which  no 
kingdom  in  Christendom,  in  the  constitution  of  its 
government,  in  the  solidity  and  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  in  the  nature  ana  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  more  secure  than  England ;  that  he  might 
take  a  nearer  view  of  those  great  blessings  which 
Crod  had  p6ured  upon  him^  he  resolved  to  make  a 
progress  mto  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  be  solemnly  crowned  in  his  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  which  he  had  never  seen  from  the  time 
he  first  left  it,  when  he  was  of  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  no  more.  In  order  to  this  journey,  whicn  was 
made  with  great  splendour,  and  proportionable  ex- 
pense, he  sidded  to  the  train  of  nis  court  many  of 
the  greatest  nobility,  who  cared  not  to  add  to  the 
pomp  of  the  court  at  their  own  charge,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  do,  and  did  with  all  visible  alacrity 
submit  to  the  king's  pleasure,  as  soon  as  they 
knew  his  desire ;  and  so  his  attendance  in  all  re- 
spects was  proportionable  to  the  glory  of  the 
greatest  king. 

This  whole  progress  was  made,  from  the  first 
setting  out  to  tne  end  of  it,  with  the  greatest  mag- 
nificence imaginable;  and  the  highest  excess  of 
feasting  was  then  introduced,  or,  at  least,  carried 
to  a  height  it  had  never  been  before;  and  from 
whence  it  hardly  declined  afterwards,  to  the  great 
damage  and  mischief  of  the  nation  in  their  estates 
and  manners.  All  persons  of  quality  and  con- 
dition, who  lived  within  distance  of  tne  northern 
road,  received  the  great  persons  of  the  nobility 
with  that  hospitality  which  became  them ;  in  whicn 
all  cost  was  employed  to  make  their  entertainments 
splendid,  and  their  houses  capable  for  those  enter- 
tainments. And  the  king  himself  met  with  many 
treatments  of  that  nature,  at  the  charge  of  particu- 
lar men,  who  desired  the  honour  of  nis  presence, 
which  had  been  rarely  practised  till  then  by  the 
persons  of  the  best  condition,  though  it  hath  since 
grown  into  a  very  inconvenient  custom.  But  when 
he  passed  through  Nottinghamshire,  both  king 
and  cdhrt  were  received  and  entertained  by  the 
earl  of  Newcastle,  and  at  his  own  proper  expense, 
in  such  a  wonderfid  manner,  and  m  such  an  ex- 
cess of  feasting,  as  had*  never  before  been  known 
in  England;  and  would  be  still  thought  very  pro- 
digious, if  the  same  noble  person  had  not,  within 
a  year  or  two  afterwards,  made  the  king  and  queen 
a  more  stupendous  entertainment;  which,  (God 
be  thanked,)  though  i)ossibly  it  might  too  much 
whet  the  appetite  of  otners  to  excess,  no  man  ever 
after  imitated. 

The  great  offices  of  the  court,  and  principal 
places  of  attendance  upon  the  king's  person,  were 
then  upon  the  matter  equally  divided  between  the 


English  and  the  Scots ;  the  marouis  of  Hamilton 
master  of  the  horse,  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  almost  all  the 
second  relation  in  that  place,  hemg  of  that  king- 
dom ;  so  that  there  was  as  it  were  an  emulation 
between  the  two  nations,  which  should  appear  in 
the  greatest  lustre,  in  clothes,  horses,  and  attend- 
ance :  and  as  there  were  (as  is  said  before)  many 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  England,  who  attended 
upon  tne  king,  and  who  were  not  of  the  court ;  so 
the  court  was  never  without  many  Scots  volunteers, 
and  their  number  was  well  increased  upon  this  oc- 
casion in  nobilitv  and  gentry,  who  were  resolved 
to  convince  all  tnose  who  had  believed  their  coun- 
try to  be  very  poor. 

Tlie  king  no  sooner  entered  Scotland,  but  all  his 
English  servants  and  ofiicers  yielded  up  their  at- 
tendance to  those  of  the  Scots  natioi),  who  ^ere 
admitted  into  the  same  offices  in  Scotland,  or  had 
some  tides  to  those  relations  by  the  constitution  of 
that  kingdom;  as  most  of  the  great  offices  are 
held  by  inheritance;  as  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lenox  was  then  high  steward,  and  high  ad- 
miral of  Scotland  by  &sceat,  as  others  had  the 
like  possession  of  other  places;  so  that  all  the 
tables'  of  the  house,  which  had  been  kept  by  the 
English  officers,  were  laid  down,  and  taken  up 
agam  by  the  Scots,  who  kept  them  up  with  the 
same  order,  and  eaual  splendour,  and  treated  the 
English  with  all  tne  freedom  and  courtesy  ima- 
ginable ;  as  all  the  nobility  of  that  nation  did,  at 
their  own  expense,  where  tneir  offices  did  not  en- 
title them  to  tables  at  the  charge  of  the  crown, 
keep  very  noble  houses  to  entertain  their  new 
guests ;  who  had  so  often  and  so  well  entertained 
them :  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  whole  beha- 
viour of  that  nation  towards  the  English  was  as 
generous  and  obliging  as  could  be  expected ;  and 
the  king  appeared  with  no  less  lustre  at  Edin- 
burgh,  tiian  at  Whitehall ;  and  in  this  ponip  his 
coronation  passed  with  all  the  solemnity  ana  evi- 
dence of  public  joy  that  can  be  imagined,  or  could 
be  expected ;  and  the  parliament,  then  held,  with 
no  less  demonstration  of  duty,  passed  and  pre- 
sented those  acts  which  were  prepared  for  them  to 
the  royal  sceptre;  in  which  were  some  laws  which 
restrained  the  extravagant  power  of  the  nobility, 
which,  in  many  cases,  they  had  long  exercised,  and 
the  dhninution  whereof  they  took  very  heavily, 
though  at  that  time  they  took  little  notice  of  it; 
the  kmg  being  absolutely  advised  in  all  the  afiairs 
of  that  kingdom  then,  and  long  before,  and  after, 
by  the  sole  counsel  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
wno  was,  or  at  least  then  believed  to  be,  of  the 
greatest  interest  of  any  subject  in  that  kingdom, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

The  king  was  very  well  pleased  with  his  recep- 
tion, and  with  all  the  transactions  there ;  nor  in- 
deed was  there  any  thing  to  be  blamed,  but  the 
luxury  and  vast  expense,  which  abounded  in  all 
respects  of  feasting  and  clothes  with  too  much  li- 
cense :  which  being  imputed  to  the  commendable 
zeal  of  the  people  of  sdl  conditions,  to  see  their 
king  amongst  them,  whom  they  were  not  like  to 
see  there  again,  and  so  their  expense  was  to  be 
but  once  made,  and  to  the  natural  pride  and  vanity 
of  that  people,  who  wQl  bear  any  inconveniences 
in  it  or  from  it,  than  confess  the  poverty  of  their 
country,  no  man  had  cause  to  suspect  any  mischief 
from  it :  and  yet  the  debts  contracted  at  that  time 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  wants  and 
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temptations  they  found  themaelves  exposed  to, '.  from  us,  and  animosity  against  us,  he  had  tiie 
from  that  unlimited  expense,  did  very  much  con-  1  highest  dislike  and  prejudice  to  that  part  of  his 
tribute  to  the  kin^USmir  that  fire,  which  shortly  after  |  own  subjects,  who  were  against  the  government 


established,  and  did  always  look  upon  them  as  a 
very  dangerous  and  seditious  peoole ;  who  would, 
unaer  pretence  of  conscience,  which  kept  them 
from  submitting  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  take 
the  firet  opportunity  they  could  find,  or  make,  to 
disturb  and  withdraw  themselves  from  their  tem- 
poral subjection ;  and  therefore  he  had,  \vith  the 
utmost  vigilance,  caused  that  temper  and  disposition 
to  be  watched  and  provided  against  in  Encland ; 
and  if  it  were  then  in  truth  there,  it  lurked  with 
wonderfrd  secresy.  In  Scotland  indeed  it  covered 
the  whole  nation,  so  that  though  there  were  bishops 
in  name,  the  whole  jurisdiction,  and  they  themselves 
were,  upon  the  matter,  subject  to  an  assembly. 


broke  out  in  so  terrible  a  combustion :  nor  were  i 
the  sparks  of  murmur  and  sedition  then  so  well 
covered,  but  that  many  discerning  men  discovered 
very  pernicious  designs  to  lurk  in  their  breasts, 
who  seemed  to  have  tne  most  cheerful  countenance, 
and  who  acted  great  parts  in  the  pomp  and  tri- 
umph. And  it  evidently  appeared,  that  they  of 
that  nation,  who  shined  most  in  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, had  the  least  influence  in  their  own  country, 
except  only  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  whose  af- 
fection to  nis  master  was  even  then  suspected  by 
the  wisest  men  in  both  kingdoms ;  and  that  the 
immense  bounties  the  king  and  his  father  had 
scattered  amongst  those  of  that  nation,  out  of  the 
wealth  of  England,  besides  that  he  had  sacrificed 
the  whole  revenue  and  benefit  of  that  kingdom  to 
themselves,  were  not  looked  upon  as  any  Mnefit  to 
that  people,  but  as  oblLjations  castaway  upon  par- 
ticidar  men ;  many  of  whom  had  with  it  wasted 
their  own  patrimony  in  thdr  country. 

The  king  himself  observe!l  many  oi  the  nobility  to 
endeavoiu*  to  make  themselves  popular  by  speakmg 
in  parliament  against  those  things  which  were  most 
grateful  to  his  msijesty,  and  which  still  passed,  not- 
>)rithstanding  their  contradiction  ;  and  he  thought 
a  little  discountenance  u{)on  those  persons  would 
either  suppress  that  spirit  within  uiemselves,  or 
make  the  poison  of  it  less  operative  upon  othera. 
But  as  those  acts  of  discountenance  were  too  often 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  displeasure  of  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  so  rather  advanced  than 
depressed  the  object,  so  that  people  have  naturally 
an  admirable  dexterity  in  sheltering  themselves 
from  any  of  those  acts  of  discountenance,  which 
they  had  no  mind  to  own ;  (as  they  are,  equal  pro- 
motere  and  promulgatore  of  it,  though  not  in- 
tended when  they  can  make  benefit  by  it ;)  when  it 
haih  been  notoriously  visible,  and  it  was  then  no- 
torious, that  many  of  the  peraons  then,  as  the  earl 
oi  Rothes,  and  others,  of  whom  the  king  had  the 
worst  opinion,  and  from  whom  he  most  purposely 
withheld  any  grace  by  never  speaking  to  them,  or 
takinff  notice  of  them  in  the  court,  when  the  king 
was  imroad  in  the  fields,  or  passing  through  vil- 
lages, when  the  greatest  crowds  of  people  flocked 
to  see  him,  those  men  would  still  be  next  him,  and 
entertain  him  with  some  discourse,  and  pleasant 
relations,  which  the  king's  genUe  disposition  could 
not  avoid,  and  which  ma£  those  penons  to  be 
generally  believed  to  be  most  acceptable  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  upon  which  the  lord  Falkland  was  wont  to 
say,  ''  that  keeping  of  state  was  like  committing 
"  adultery,  there  must  go  two  to  it ;"  for  let  the 
proudest  or  most  formal  man  resolve  to  keep  what 
distance  he  will  towards  others,  a  bold  and  confi- 
dent man  instantly  demoUshes  that  whole  machine, 
and  gets  within  hun,  and  even  obliges  him  to  his 
own  laws  of  conversation. 

The  king  was  always  the  most  punctual  observer 
of  all  decency  in  his  devotion,  and  the  strictest 
promoter  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  chureh,  as  be- 
lieving in  his  soul  the  church  of  England  to  be  in- 
stituted the  nearest  to  the  practice  of  the  aposties, 
and  the  best  for  the  propagation  and  advancement 
of  Christian  religion,  of  any  chureh  in  the  world : 
and  on  the  other  side,  though  no  man  was  more 
averse  from  the  Romish  church  than  he  was,  nor 
better  understood  the  motives  of  their  separation 


any  beauty  of  holiness  :  the  clergys, 
part,  corrupted  in  their  principles  j  at  least,  (for  It    / 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  their  universities,  espe-  / 
cially  Aberdeen,  flourished  under  many  excellent  / 
scholare  and  very  learned  men,)  none  countenanci^ 
by  the  great  men,  or  favoured  by  the  people,  bfit 
such ;  yet,  though  all  the  cathedral  churches  were 
totally  neglected  with  reference  to  those  admin- 
istrations over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  the  kinj^'s 
own  chapel  at  Holyrood-house  had  still  been  main- 
tained with  the  decency  and  splendour  of  the 
cathedral  service,  and  all  other  formalities  incident 
to  the  royal  chapel ;  and  the  whole  nation  seemed, 
in  the  time  of  king  James,  well  inclined  to  receive 
the  liturgy  of  the  churcW  of  England,  which  the 
Icing  exceedingly  desired,  and  was  so  confident  of, 
that  they  who  were  privy  to  the  counsels  of  that 
king  in  that  time  did  belie\'e,  that  the  bringing  that 
work  to  pass  was  the  principal  end  of  his  progress 
thither  some  yeara  before  nis  death ;  though  he 
was  not  so  well  satisfied  at  his  being  there,  two  or 
three  of  the  principal  persons  trusted  by  him  in  the 
government  of  that  kingdom,  dying  in  or  about 
that  very  time :  but  [though^  he  returned  without 
winking  any  visible  attempt  in  that  affair,  yet  he 
retained  still  the  purpose  and  resolution  to  his 
death  to  bring  it  to  pass.    However,  his  two  or 
three  last  years  were  less  pleasant  to  him,  by  the 
prince's  vo)rage  into  Spain,  the  jealousies  which, 
about  that  time,  began  in  England,  and  the  impe- 
rious proceedings  in!  parliament  there,  so  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  suspend  any  prosecution  of 
that  design,  until  a  more  favourable  conjimcture, 
and  he  lived  not  to  see  that  conjuncture. 

The  king  his  son,  who,  with  his  kingdoms  and 
other  virtues,  inherited  that  zeal  for  religion,  pro- 
posed nothing  more  to  himself,  than  to  unite  his 
three  kingdoms  in  one  form  of  God's  worship,  and 
in  a  uniformity  in  public  devotions;  and  there 
being  now  so  great  a  serenity  in  alljpiis  dominions 
as  is  mentioned  before,  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  that  in  this  journey  into  Scotland  to  be 
crowned,  he  carried  the  resolution  with  him  to 
finish  that  important  business  in  the  church  at  the 
same  time.  And  to  that  end,  the  then  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended  on  Ms  majesty  through- 
out that  whole  journey,  which,  as  he  was  dean  of 
the  chapel,  he  was  not  obliged  to  do,  and  no  doubt 
would  have  been  excused  from,  if  that  design^had 
not  been  in  view ;  to  accomplish  which  he  was  not 
less  solicitous  than  the  king  himself,  nor  the  king 
the  less  solicitous  for  his  adnce.    He  preached  in 
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the  royal  chapel^  (which  scarce  any  Englishman 
had  ever  done  before  in  the  king's  presence,)  and 
principally  upon  the  benefit  of  conformity,  and  the 
reverent  ceremonies  of  the  church,  with  all  the 
marks  of  approbation  and  applause  imaginable ;  the 
great  civilitv  of  that  people  being  so  notorious  and 
universal,  tnat  they  woidd  not  appear  unconform- 
able to  his  majesty's  wish  in  any  particular.  And 
man^  wise  men  were  then  and  ^tul  are  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  king  had  then  proposed  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  to  have  been  received  and 
practised  by  that  nation,  it  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  against  all  opposition :  but,  upon  mature 
consideration,  the  king  concluded  that  it  was  not 
a  good  season  to  promote  that  business. 

He  had  passed  two  or  three  acts  of  parliament, 
which  had  much  lessened  the  authority  and  de- 
pendence of  the  nobility  and  great  men,  and  in- 
censed and  disposed  them  proportionably  to  cross 
and  oppose  any  proposition,  which  would  be  most 
grateful ;  and  that  tharteous  humour  was  enough 
discovered  to  rule  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who 
made  the  greatest  professions.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  obstruction  which  diverted  the  king :  the  party 
that  was  averse  from  the  thing,  and  abhorred  any 
thought  of  conformity,  could  not  have  been  power- 
ful enough  to  have  stopped  the  progress  of  it ;  the 
mischief  was,  that  they  who  most  desired  it,  and 
were  most  concerned  to  promote  it,  were  the  men 
who  used  all  their  credit  to  divert  the  present  at- 
tempting it;  and  the  bishops  themselves,  whose 
interest  was  to  be  most  advanced  thereby,  applied 
all  their  counsels  secretly  to  have  the  matter  more 
maturely  considered;  and  the  whole  design  was 
never  consulted  but  privateljr,  and  only  some  few 
of  the  great  men  of  that  nation,  and  some  of  the 
bishops,  advised  with  by  the  king,  and  the  bishop 
of  London ;  it  being  manifest  enough,  that  as  the 
finishing  that  great  affair  must  be  very  grateful  to 
England,  so  the  EngUsh  must  not  appear  to  have 
a  hand  in  the  contriving  and  promoting  it. 

The  same,  who  did  not  only  preteno,  but  really 
and  heartily  wish,  that  they  might  have  a  Uturgy 
to  order  and  regulate  the  worship  of  God  in  their 
churches,  and  did  very  well  approve  the  ceremonies 
estabhshed  in  the  church  of  England,  and  desired 
to  submit  and  practise  the  same  there,  had  no 
mind  that  the  very  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  proposed  to,  or  accepted  by  them ; 
for  which  they  offered  two  prudential  reasons,  as 
their  observations  upon  the  nature  ai\,d  humour  of 
the  nation,  and  upon  the  conferences  they  had 
often  had  with  the  best  men  upon  that  subject, 
which  was  often  agitated  in  discourse,  upon  what 
had  been  formerly  projected  by  king  James,  and 
upon  what  frequentlv  occurred  to  wise  men  in 
discourses  upon  the  tning  itself,  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  it. 

The  first  was,  that  the  English  liturgy,  how  pi- 
ously and  wisely  soever  framed  and  instituted,  had 
found  great  opposition :  and  though  the  matter  of 
the  ceremonies  had  wrought  for  the  most  part  only 
upon  light-headed,  weak  men,  whose  satisfaction 
was  not  to  be  laboured;  yet  there  were  many 
grave  and  learned  men,  who  excepted  against 
some  particulars,  which  would  not  oe  so  easily 
answered ;  "  That  the  reading  Ps%Lms  being  of 
"  the  old  translation  were  in  many  particulars  so 
"  different  from  the  new  and  better  translation, 
"  that  many  instances  might  be  given  of  import- 
"  ance  to  the  sense  and  truth  of  scripture."  They 
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said  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  concerning  the 
translation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  some 
other  exceptions  against  reading  tne  Apocrypha, 
and  some  other  particulars  of  less  moment ;  and 
desired,  "  that,  in  forming  a  liturgv  for  their 
"  church,  they  might,  by  reforming  tnose  several 
instances,  give  satisfaction  to  good  men,  who 
would  thereupon  be  easily  induced  to  submit 
"  to  it." 

The  other,  which  no  doubt  but  took  this  in  the 
way  to  ^ve  it  the  better  introduction,  was,  "  that 
"  tne  kingdom  of  Scotland  generally  had  been 
*'  long  jealous,  that,  by  the  king's  continued  ab- 
"  sence  from  them,  [it]  should  by  degrees  be 
"  reduced  to  be  but  as  a  province  to  England, 
'*  and  subject  to  their  laws  and  government,  which 
'*  it  woula  never  submit  to ;  nor  would  any  man 
"  of  honour,  who  loved  the  king  best,  and  re- 
"  spected  England  most,  ever  consent  to  bring 
"  that  dishonour  upon  his  country.  If  the  very 
liturgy,  in  the  terms  it  is  constituted  and  prac- 
tised in  England,  should  be  offered  to  them,  it 
would  kindle  and  inflame  that  jealousy,  as  the 
prologue  and  introduction  to  that  design,  and 
as  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  which  should 
serve  to  mount  over  all  their  customs  and  privi- 
leaes,  and  be  opposed  and  detested  accordinglv : 
*'  whereas,  if  his  majesty  would  give  order  for  tne 
"  preparing  a  liturgy,  with  those  few  desirable 
''  alterations,  it  woiild  easily  be  done  ;  and  in  the 
''  mean  time  they  would  so  dispose  the  minds  of 
"  the  people  for  the  reception  of  it,  that  they 
'^  should  even  desire  it."  And  this  expedient  was 
so  passionately  and  vehemently  urged  even  b)r  th^. 
bishops,  that,  however  they  referred  to  the  minds 
and  humours  of  other  men,  it  was  manifest  enough, 
that  the  exception  and  advice  proceeded  from  the 
pride  of  their  own  hearts. 

The  bishop  of  London,  who  was  always  present 
with  the  kin^  at  these  debates,  was  exceedingly 
troubled  at  this  interjection,  and  to  find  those  men. 
the  instruments  in  it,  who  had  seemed  to  him  as 
sohcitous  for  the  expedition,  as  zealous  for  the 
thing  itself,  and  who  could  not  but  suffer  by  the 
delay.  He  knew  well  how  far  any  enemies  to  con- 
formity would  be  from  being  satisfied  with  those 
small  alterations,  which  being  consented  to,  they 
would  with  more  confidence,  though  less  reason, 
frame  other  exceptions,  and  insist  upon  them  with 
more  obstinacy.  He  foresaw  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  in  rejecting,  or  altering,  or  adding  to 
the  Uturgy,  which  had  so  great  authority,  and  had, 
by  the  practice  of  near  fourscore  years,  obtained 
great  veneration  from  all  protestants ;  and  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  make  objections  against 
anv  thing  that  should  be  new,  than  against  the 
old ;  and  would  therefore  have  been  very  glad  that 
the  former  resolution  might  be  pursued;  there 
having  never  been  any  thought  in  the  time  of  king 
James,  or  the  present  king,  but  of  the  English 
liturgy ;  besides  that  any  variation  from  it,  innow 
small  matters  soever,  would  make  the  uniformity 
the  less,  the  manifestation  whereof  was  that  whicn 
was  most  aimed  at  and  desired. 

The  king  had  exceedingly  set  his  heart  upon  the 
matter,  and  was  as  much  scandaUzed  as  any  man 
at  the  disorder  and  indecency  in  the  exercise  of 
religion  in  that  church  :  yet  ne  was  affected  with 
what  was  offered  for  a  httle  delay  in  the  execution, 
and  knew  more  of  the  ill  humour  and  practices 
amongst  the  greatest  men  of  the  kingdom  at  that. 
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season,  thanfChe  bishop  did,  and  believed  he*could 
better  compose  and  reduce  tbem  in  a  little  time, 
and  at  a  distance,  than  at  the  present,  and  whilst 
he  was  amongst  them.  Besides  he  was  in  his 
nature  too  much  inclined  to  the  Scots  nation,  hay- 
ing been  bom  amongst  them,  and  as  jealous  as  any 
one  of  them  could  be  that  their  hberties  and  privi- 
leges miffht  not  be  invaded  by  the  Eufflish,  who, 
he  knew,  nadno  reverence  for  tnem :  ana  therefore 
the  objection,  "  that  it  would  look  like  an  imposi- 
'*  tion  from  England,  if  a  form,  settled  in  parlia- 
"  ment  at  Westminster,  should  without  any  altera- 
^*  tion  be  tendered  (though  by  himself)  to  be  sub- 
'^  mitted|[to,  and  observed  in  Scotland,"  made  a 
deep  impression'in  his  majesty. 

In  a  word,  he  committed  tne  framing  and  com- 
posing such  a'hturgy  as  would  most  probably  be 
acceptable  to  that  people,  to  a  select  number  of  the 
bishops  there,  who  were  very  able  and  willing  to 
undertake,  it :  and  so  his  majesty  returned  mto 
England,  at  the^time  proposed  to  nimself,  without 
having  ever  proposed,  or  made  the  least  approach 
in  pubhc  towards  any  alteration  in  the  church. 

it  had  been  very  happy,  if  there  had  been  then 
nothing  done  indeed,  mat  had  any  reference  to 
that  amdr,  and  that,  since  it  was  not  ready  to  pro- 
mote it,  nothing  had  been  transacted,  wmch  acci- 
dentally alienated  the  affections  of  the  people  from 
it ;  ana  this  was  imputed  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
who  was  like  enough  to  be  guilty  of  it,  since  he 
did  naturally  believe,  that  nothing  more  contvi- 
buted  to  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the 
church,  than  the  promotion  of  churchmen  to  places 
of  the  greatest  honour,  and  offices  of  the  highest 
trust :  and  this  opinion  and  the  prosecution  of  it 
(though  his  integrity  was  unquestionable,  and  his 
zeal  as  great  for  the  good  and  honour  of  the  state, 
as  for  the  advancement  and  security  of  the  church) 
was  the  unhappy  foundation  of  his  own  ruin,  and 
of  the  prejudice  towards,  and  malice  against,  and 
almost  destruction  of  the  church. 

During  the  king's  stay  in  Scotland,  when  he 
found  the  conjuncture  not  yet  ripe  for  perfecting 
that  good  order  which  he  intended  in  the  church, 
he  resolved  to  leave  a  monument  behind  him  of  his 
own  affection  and  esteem  of  it.  Edinburgh,  though 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  seat 
of  the  kiiur's  own  residence,  and  the  place  where 
the  council  of  state  and  the  courts  of  justice  still 
remained,  was  but  a  borough  town  witmn  the  dio^ 
cese  of  the  archbishop  of  saint  Andrew's,  and 
covemed  in  all  church  affidrs  by  the  preachers  of 
Uie  town ;  who,  being  chosen  by  the  citizens  from 
the  time  of  Mr.  Knox,  (who  had  a  principal  hand 
in  the  suppression  of  popery, -with  circumstances 
not  very  commendable  to  tms  day,)  had  been  the 
most  turbulent  and  seditious  ministers  of  confusion 
that  could  be  found  in  the  kingdom ;  of  which  king 
James  had  so  sad  experience,  after  he  came  to  age, 
as  well  as  in  his  minority,  that  he  would  often  say, 
''  that  his  access  to  the  crown  of  Enghmd  was  the 
more  valuable  to  him,  as  it  redeemed  him  from 
the  subjection  to  their  ill  manners  and  insolent 
practices,  which  he  could  never  shake  off  before." 
The  king,  before  his  return  from  thence,  with  the 
full  consent  and  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of 
saint  Andrew's,  erected  Edinburgh  into  a  bishop- 
ric, assigned  it  a  good  and  convenient  jurisdiction 
out  of  uie  nearest  limits  of  the  diocese  of  saint 
Andrew's,  app<»nted  the  fairest  church  in  the  town 
to  be  the  caAedral,  settied  a  competent  levenue 
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upon  the  bishop  out  of  lands  purchased  by  his 
majesty  himself  from  the  duke  of  Lenox,  who 
sold  it  much  the  cheaper,  that  it  might  be  conse- 
crated to  so  pious  an  end ;  and  placed  a  very  emi- 
nent scholar  of  a  good  family  in  the  kingdom,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  university  of  &mbridge, 
to  be  the  first  bishop  in  that  his  new  city;  and 
made  another  person,  of  good  fame  and  learning, 
his  first  dean  of  his  new  catiiedral,  upon  whom 
likewise  he  settled  a  proper  maintenance ;  hoping 
by  this  means  the  better  to  prepare  the  people  of 
the  place,  who  were  the  most  numerous  and  nchest 
of  the  kingdom,  to  have  a  due  reverence  to  order 
and  government,  and  at  least  to  discountenance,  if 
not  suppress,  the  factious  spirit  of  presbyteiy,  which 
had  so  long  ruled  there.  But  this  apphcation  little 
contributed  thereunto :  and  the  people  generally 
thought,  that  they  had  too  many  bishops  before, 
and  so  the  increasing  the  number  was  not  like  to 
be  very  grateful  to  them. 

The  bishops  had  indeed  very  littie  interest  in 
the  affection  of  that  nation,  and  less  authority  over 
it ;  they  had  not  power  to  reform  or  regulate  their 
own  cathedrals,  and  very  rarely  shewed  themselves 
in  the  habit  and  robes  of  bishops ;  and  durst  not 
contest  with  the  general  assembly  in  matters  of 
jurisdiction :  so  tluit  there  was  httie  more  than  the 
name  of  episcopacy  preserved  in  that  church.  To 
redeem  them  from  that  contempt,  and  to  shew  that 
they  should  be  considerable  in  the  state,  how  little 
authority  soever  they  were  permitted  to  have  in  the 
church,  the  king  made  the  archbishop  of  saint  An- 
drew's, a  learned,  wise,  and  pious  man,  and  of  long 
experience,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  (the  great- 
est office,  and  which  had  never  l^n  in  the  nands 
of  a  churchman  since  the  reformation  of  religion, 
and  suppressing  the  pope's  authority,)  and  four  or 
^ve  other  bishops  of  the  privy-councU,  or  lords  of 
the  session ;  which  his  majesty  presumed,  by  their 
power  in  the  civil  government,  and  in  the  judica- 
tories of  the  kingdom,  would  render  them  so  much 
the  more  reverenced,  and  the  better  enable  them 
to  settie  the  affairs  of  the  church :  which  fell  out 
otherwise  too ;  and  it  had  been  better  that  envious 
promotion  had  been  suspended,  till  by  their  gi^ve 
and  pious  deportment  they  had  wrougnt  upon  their 
clergy  to  be  better  disposed  to  obey  them,  and 
upon  the  people  to  like  order  and  discipline ;  and 
till  by  these  means  the  Bturgy  had  been  settied, 
and  received  amongst  them;  and  then  the  advanc- 
ing some  of  them  to  greater  honour  might  have 
done  well. 

But  this  imseasonable  accumulation  of  so  many 
honours  upon  them,  to  which  their  functions  did  not 
entitie  them,  (no  bishop  having  been  so  much  as  a 
privy-coimcillor  in  very  many  years,)  exposed  them 
to  the  universal  envy  of  the  whole  nobility,  many 
whereof  wished  them  weU,  as  to  all  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal qualifications,  but  could  not  endure  to  see  them 
possessed  of  those  offices  and  employments,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  naturally  belonging  to  them ; 
ana  then  the  number  of  them  was  thought  too  great, 
so  that  they  overbalanced  many  debates ;  and  some 
of  them,  by  want  of  temper,  or  want  of  breeding, 
did  not  behave  themselves  with  that  decency  in  their 
debates,  towards  the  greatest  men  of  the  longdom, 
as  in  discretion  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  the 
others  reasonably  expected  from  them :  so  that,  in« 
stead  of  bringing  any  advantage  to  the  church,  or 
fiEunlitatingthe  good  intentions  m  the  king  in  setthng 
order  and  government,  it  produced  a  more  genertd 
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prejudice  to  it;  though  for  the  present  there  appeared 
no  sign  of  discontent,  or  HI- will  to  them ;  and  the 
king  left  Scotland^  as  he  believed,  full  of  affection 
and  duty  to  him,  and  well  inclined  to  receive  a 
liturgy,  when  he  should  think  it  seasonable  to 
commend  it  to  them. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  Aueust  in  the  year 
1633,  when  the  king  returned  m)m  Scotland  to 
Greenwich,  where  the  queen  kept  her  court ;  and 
the  first  accident  of  moment,  that  happened  after 
his  coming  thither,  was  the  death  of  Abbot,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbilry;  who  had  sat  too  many 
years  in  that  see,  and  had  too  great  a  jurisdiction 
over  the  church,  though  he  was  without  any  credit 
in  the  court  from  the  death  of  king  James,  and 
had  not  much  in  many  years  before.  He  had 
been  head  or  master  of  one  of  the  poorest  colleges 
in  Oxford,  and  had  learning  sufficient  for  that  pro- 
vince. He  was  a  man  of  very  morose  manners, 
and  a  very  sour  aspect,  which,  in  that  Ume,  was 
called  gravity;  and  under  the  opinion  of  that 
virtue,  and  by  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of 
Dunbar,  the  king's  first  Scotch  favourite,  he  was 
preferred  by  king  James  to  the  bishopric  of  Coven- 
try and  Litchfield,  and  presently  after  to  London, 
before  he  had  been  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  any 
parish-church  in  England,  or  dean  or  prebend  of  any 
cathedral  church;  and  was  in  truth. totally  igno- 
rant of  the  true  constitution  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  state  and  interest  of  the  clergy ;  as 
sufficiently  appeared  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  fife  afterward. 

He  had  scarce  performed  any  part  of  the  office 
of  a  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  London,  when  he  was 
snatched  from  thence,  and  promoted  to  Canter- 
bury, upon  the  never  enougn  lamented  death  of 
Dr.  Bancroft,  that  metropofitan,  who  understood 
the  church  excellently,  and  had  almost  rescued  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  tne  Calvinian  party,  and  very 
much  subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  noncon- 
formists, by  and  after  the  conierence  at  Hampton- 
court  ;  countenanced  men  of  the  greatest  parts  in 
learning,  and  disposed  the  clergy  to  a  more  sohd 
course  of  study,  than  they  had  been  accustomed 
to ;  and,  if  he  had  hved,  would  quickly  have  ex- 
tinguished all  that  fire  in  England,  which  had  been 
kindled  at  Geneva ;  or  if  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
bishop  Andrews,  bishop  Overal,  or  any  man  who 
understood  and  loved  the  church,  that  infection 
would  easily  have  been  kept  out,  which  could  not 
afterwards  be  so  easily  expelled. 

But  Abbot  brought  none  of  this  antidote  with 
him,  and  considered  Christian  religion  no  other- 
wise, than  as  it  abhorred  and  reviled  popery,  and 
valued  those  men  most,  who  did  that  most  furi- 
ously. For  the  strict  observation  of  the  discipline 
of  the  church  or  the  conformity  to  the  articles  or 
canons  established,  he  made  little  inquiry,  and  took 
less  care;  and  having  himself  maae  a  veiy  little 
progress  in  the  ancient  and  soUd  study  of  divinity, 
ne  adhered  wholly  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and, 
for  his  sake,  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  discipline 
as  he  ought  to  have  done.  But  if  men  prudently 
forbore  a  public  reviling  and  raihng  at  the  hier- 
archy ana  ecclesiastical  government,  let  their 
opimons  and  private  practice  be  what  it  would, 
they  were  not  only  secure  from  any  inquisition  of 
his,  but  acceptable  to  him,  and  at  least  equally 
preferred  by  him.  And  though  many  other  bishops 
plainly  discerned  the  mischiefs,  which  daily  broke 
m  to  the  prejudice  of  religion,  by  his  defects  and 


remissness,  and  prevented  it  in  their  own  dioceses 
as  much  as  they  could,  and  gave  all  their  counte- 
nance to  men  of  other  parts  and  other  principles  ; 
and  though  the  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  from 
the  time  of  his  authority  and  credit  with  the  king, 
had  applied  all  the  remedies  he  could  to  those 
defections,  and,  from  the  time  of  his  being  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  had  much  discountenan^-  and 
almost  suppressed  that  spirit,  by  encouraging 
another  kind  of  learning  and  practice  in  that  uni- 
versity, which  was  indeed  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England ;  yet  that  temper  in 
the  archbishop,  whose  house  was  a  sanctuary  ta 
the  most  eminent  of  that  factious  party,  and  who 
licensed  their  most  pernicious  writings,  left  his  suc- 
cessor a  very  difficult  work  to  do,  to  reform  and 
reduce  a  church  into  order,  that  had  been  so  long 
neglected,  and  that  was  so  ill  inhabited  by  many 
weak,  and  more  wilful  churchmen. 

It  was  withia  one  week  after  the  king's  return 
from  Scotland,  that  Abbot  died  at  his  house  at 
Lambeth.    And  the  kin^  took  very  little  time  to 
consider  who  should  be  his  successor,  but  the  very 
next  time  the  bishop  of  London  (who  was  longer 
upon  his  way  home  than  the  king  had  been)  came 
to  him,  his  majesty  entertained  him  very  cheer- 
fully with  this  compellation.  My  lortTs  grace  of 
Canterbury,  you  are  very  welcome  j  and  gave  order 
the  same  day  for  the  dispatch  of  all  the  necessair 
forms  for  the  translation :  so  that  within  a  montn 
or  thereabouts  after  the  death  of  the  other  arch- 
bishop, he  was  completely  invested  in  that  high 
dignity,  and  settled  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  This 
great  prelate  had  been  before  in  great  favom:  with 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  great  confidant 
he  was,  and  by  him  recommended  to  the  king,  as 
fittest  to  be  trusted  in  the  conferring  all  eccl^as- 
tical  preferments,  when  he  was  but  oishop  of  St. 
David's,  or  newly  preferred  to  Bath  and  Wells; 
and  from  that  time  he  entirely  governed  that  pro- 
vince without  a  rival :  so  that  his  promotion  to 
Canterbury  was  long  foreseen  and  expected ;  nor 
was  it  attended  with  any  increase  of  envy  or  dislike. 
y  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  very  exemplary 
virtues,  allayed  and  discredited  by  some  unpopular 
natural  infirmities ;    the  greatest  of  which  was, 
(besides  a  hasty,  sharp  way  of  expressing  him- 
self,^ that  he  believed  innocence  of  heart,  and  in- 
tegnty  of  manners,  was  a  guard  strong  enough  to 
secure  any  man  in  his  voyage  through  this  world, 
in  what  company  soever  ne  travelled,  and  through 
what  ways  soever  he  was  to  pass :  and  sure  never 
any  man  was  better  supplied  with  that  provision. 
He  was  bom  of  honest  parents,  who  were  well 
able  to  provide  for  his  education  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  from  whence  they  sent  him  to  St.  John's 
college  in  Oxford,  the  worst  endowed  at  that  time 
of  any  in  that  famous  university.    From  a  scholar 
he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  the  president  of  that 
college,  after  he  had  received  all  the  ffraces  and 
degrees    (the   proctorship   and    the   doctorship) 
could  be  obtained  there.    He  was  always  malted 
and  persecuted  by  those  who  were  of  the  Calvinian 
faction,  which  was  then  very  powerful,  and  who, 
according  to  then*  useful  maxim  and  practice,  call 
every  man  they  do  not  love,  papist;   and  under 
this  senseless  appeUation  they  created  him  many 
troubles  and  vexations;   ana  so  fiair  suppressed 
him,  that  though  he  was  the  king's  chapuun,  and 
taken  notice  of  for  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a 
scholar  of  the  most  subUme  parts,  he  had  not  any 
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prdennent  to  invite  him  to  leave  his  poor  coUeffe, 
which  only  gave  him  hread,  till  the  vigour  of  his 
age  waa  past :  and  when  he  waa  promoted  hy 
lunff  James,  it  was  hat  to  a  poor  bishopric  in 
Wales,  which  was  not  so  ffood  a  support  for 
a  bishop,  as  his  college  was  for  a  private  scholar, 
though  a  doctor. 

Parliaments  in  that  time  were  frequent,  and 
grew  veij  busy ;  and  the  party  under  which  he 
had  sufiered  a  continual  persecution,  appeared 
verv  powerful,  and  fcdl  of  design,  and  they  who 
haa  the  courage  to  oppose  them,  b^;an  to  be 
taken  notice  of  with  approbation  and  coimtenance : 
and  under  this  stvle  he  came  to  be  first  cherished 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  after  he  had  made 
some  experiments  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
other  people,  nothing  to  his  satisfaction.  From 
this  time  he  prospered  at  the  rate  of  his  own 
wishes,  and  being  transplanted  out  of  his  cold 
barren  diocese  of  St.  David's,  into  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, he  was  left,  as  was  said  before,  by  that  om- 
nipotent favotuite  in  that  great  trust  witn  the  king, 
who  was  sufficiently  indisposed  towards  the  per- 
sons or  the  principles  of  Mr.  Calvin's  disciples. 

When  he  came  into  great  authority,  it  may  be, 
he  retained  too  keen  a  memory  of  those  who  had  so 
unjustlv  and  imcharitably  persecuted  him  before ; 
and,  I  aoubt,  was  so  far  transported  with  the  same 
passions  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  in  his  adver- 
saries, that,  as  they  accused  him  of  popery,  because 
he  had  some  doctrinal  opinions  wnich  they  liked 
not,  though  they  were  nothing  aUied  to  popery; 
so  he  entertained  too  much  prejudice  to  some  per- 
sons, as  if  they  were  enemies  to  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  because  they  concurred  with  Calvin  in 
some  doctrinal  points;  when  they  abhorred  his 
discipline,  and  reverenced  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  prayed  for  the  peace  of  it  with  as 
much  zeal  ana  fervency  as  any  in  the  kingdom ;  as 
they  made  manifest  in  their  Uves,  and  in  their  suf- 
ferings ^th  it,  and  for  it.  He  ^ad,  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  without  any  disffuise  or  dis- 
simulation, dedared  his  own  opinion  oi  that  classis 
of  men ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his  power,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  hinder  the  growth  and  increase 
of  that  faction,  and  to  restrain  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  it,  from  doing  the  mischief  they  desired 
to  do.  But  his  power  at  court  could  not  enough 
oualify  him  to  go  through  with  that  difficult  re- 
tormadon,  whilst  he  had  a  superior  in  the  church, 
who,  havinff  the  reins  in  his  hand,  could  slacken 
them  according  to  his  own  humour  and  indiscre- 
tion ;  and  was  thought  to  be  the  more  remiss,  to 
irritate  his  choleric  disposition.  But  when  he  had 
now  the  primacy  in  his  own  hand,  the  king  being 
inspired  with  the  same  2teal,  he  thought  he  should 
be  to  blame,  and  have  much  to  answer,  if  he  did 
not  make  haste  to  iwply  remedies  to  those  diseases, 
which  he  saw  woula  grow  apace. 

In  the  end  of  September  of  the  year  1633,  ^ 
was  invested  in  the  title,  power,  and  jurisdiction  of 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  entirely  in  posses- 
sion of  tne  revenue  thereof,  without  a  rival  in 
church  or  state;  that  is,  no  man  professed  to  op- 
pose his  greatness ;  and  he  had  nev6r  interposed 
or  appeared  in  matter  of  state  to  this  time.  His 
first  care  was,  that  the  place  he  was  removed  from 
might  be  supplied  with  a  man  who  would  be  vigi- 
lant to  poll  up  those  weeds,  which  the  London 
soil  was  too  apt  to  nourish,  and  so  drew  his  old 
friend  and  companion  Dr.Juxon  as  near  to  him 


as  he  could.  They  had  been  fellows  together  in 
one  collie  in  Oxford,^  and,  when  he  was  first 
made  bishop  of  saint  David's,  he  made  him  pre- 
sident of  that  college :  when  he  could  no  lon^ 
keep  the  deanery  of  the  chapel  royal,  he  made  hun 
his  successor  in  that  [near  attendancej^upon  the 
king :  and  now  he  was  raised  to  be  archbishop, 
he  easily  prevailed  with  the  king  to  make  the 
other,  bishop  of  Eondon,  before,  or  veiy  soon 
after,  he  haa  been  consecrated  bishop  ot  Here- 
ford, if  he  were  more  than  elect  of  that  church. 

It  was  now  a  time  of  great  ease  and  tranouillity ; 
the  king  (as  hath  been  said  before)  had  maae  him- 
self superior  to  all  those  difficulties  and  straits  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  four  first  years  he  came 
to  the  crown  at  home;  and  was  now  reverenced 
by  all  his  neighbours,  who  all  needed  his  friend- 
ship, and  desh^  to  have  it ;  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  notorious  to  all  the  world,  and  the  general 
temper  and  humour  of  it  little  inclined  to  the  pa- 

Eists,  and  less  to  the  piuitan.  There  were  some 
ite  taxes  and  impositions  introduced,  which  rather 
angered  than  gneved  the  people,  who  were  more  . 
than  repaired  by  the  quiet,  peace,  and  prosperity 
they  enjoyed ;  and  the  murmur  and  discontent  that 
was,  appeared  to  be  against  the  excess  of  power 
exercised  by  the  crown,  and  supported  by  the 
judges  in  Westminster-hall.  The  church  was  not 
repined  at,  nor  the  least  inclination  to  alter  the 
government  and  discipline  thereof,  or  to  change 
the  doctrine.  Nor  was  there  at  that  time  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  of  any  valuable  con- 
dition throughout  the  kingdom,  who  did  wish 
either;  and  the  cause  of  so  prodigious  a  change  in 
so  few  years  after  was  too  visible  from  the  effects. 
Thfr-aicbbishop's  heart  was  set  upon  the  advan^- 
mcht  of  the  church,  lu  which  Iib  wdl  knew  he  had 
the  Iting'sfull  iiuuumi«Mte,  whlt'h  he  ihoughi  would 
be  too  powerfrd-for  rmjr  npposition  j  nnn  that  he 
should  need  no  other  assistance. 

lliough  the  nation  generally,  as  was  said  before, 
was  without  any  ill  talent  to  the  church,  either  in 
the  point  of  the  doctrine,  or  the  discipline,  yet  they 
were  not  without  a  jealousy  that  popery  was  not  r 
enough  discountenanced,  and  were  very  averse  ( 
from  admitting  any  thing  theyr  had  not  bieen  used 
to,  which  they  called  innovation,  and  were  easily 
persuaded,  that  any  thing  of  that  kind  was  but  to 
please  the  papists.  Some  doctrinal  points  in  con- 
troversy had  Deen,  in  the  late  vears,  ajs^itated  in  the 
pulpits  with  more  warmth  and  reflections,  than  had 
used  to  be;  and  thence  the  heat  and  animosity  in- 
creased in  books  pro  and  con  upon  the  same  aivu- 
ments :  most  of  the  popular  preachers,  who  had 
not  looked  into  the  ancient  learning,  took  Calvin's 
word  for  it,  and  did  all  they  could  to  propagate  his 
opinions*  in  those  points  :  they  who  had  studied 
more,  and  were  better  versed  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  church,  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  histories,  with  the  same  heat  and 
passion  in  preaching  and  writing  defended  the 
contrary. 

But  oecause,  in  the  late  dispute  in  the  Dutch 
churches,  those  opinions  were  supported  by  Jacobus 
Arminius,  the  divinity  professor  in  the  um versity  of 
Leyden  in  Holland,  the  latter  men,  we  mentioned,  ^^ 
were  called  Arminians ;  ^'p^gl'  t^Mv^of  them  had  ^^ 
never  read  a  word  written  J^  Ar^mius.    £ldielr     I 
side  defended  and  Uiaiulaiu<!d  luelr  dURKht  opinions 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  as  the 
two  great  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Do- 
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minicans  and  Franciecans,  did  at  the  same  time, 
and  had  many  hundred  years  before,  with  more 
vehemence  and  unchantaolenees,  maintained  the 
eame  opinions  one  against  the  other;   either  party 
professmg  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  catnolic 
church,  which  had  been  ever  wiser  than  to  deter- 
mine the  controversy.    And  yet  that  party  here, 
which  could  least  support  themselves  with  reason, 
were  ;i'ery  solicitous,  according  to  the  ingenuity 
they  always  practise  to  advance  any  of  their  pre- 
tences, to  have  the  people  believe,  that  they  who 
held  with  Arminius  did  intend  to  introduce  popery ; 
and  tnilv  the  other  side  was  no  less  willing  to  have 
it  thought,  that  all,  who  adhered  to  Calvin  in  those 
/  controversies,  did  in  their  hearts  likewise  adhere  to 
/  him  with  reference  to  the  discipline,  and  desired  to 
/  change  the  government  of  the  church,  destroy  the 
\    bishops,  and  so  set  up  the  dUcipline  that  he  had 
\  established  at  Geneva ;   and  so  Doth  sides  found 
><  such  reception  generally  with  the  people,  as  they 
were  inclined  to  the  persons ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
none  of  the  one  side  were  at  all  inclined  to  popery, 
and  very  many  of  the  other  were  most  affectionate 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  very 
pious  and  learned  men. 

The  archbishop  had,  all  his  life,  eminently  op- 
posed Calvin's  doctiine  in  those  controversies, 
oefore  the  name  of  Arminius  was  taken  notice  of,  or 
his  opinions  heard  of;  and  thereupon,  for  want  of 
another  name,  they  had  called  him  a  papist,  which 
nobody  believed  him  to  be,  and  he  had  more 
manifested  the  contrary  in  his  disputations  and 
writings,  than  most  men  had  done ;  and  it  may  be 
the  other  found  the  more  severe  and  rigorous 
usap^e  from  him,  for  their  propagating  that  cauumny 
against  him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
resolution,  and  being  most  assured  within  himself, 
that  he  proposed  no  end  in  all  his  actions  or  de- 
signs, than  what  was  pious  and  just,  (as  sure  no 
man  had  ever  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king,  the 
church,'  or  his  country,)  he  never  studied  the 
best  ways  to  those  ends ;  he  thought,  it  may  be, 
that  any  art  or  industry  that  way  would  discredit^ 
;  at  least  make  the  inte^ty  of  the  end  suspected, 
,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  niiil.  He  did  court  per- 
sons too  tittle ;  nor  cared  to  make  his  designs  and 
purposes  appear  as  candid  as  they  were,  by  shew- 
mg  them  in  any  other  dress  than  their  own  natural 
beauty  and  roughness;  and  did  not  consider 
enough  what  men  said,  or  were  like  to  say  of 
him.  If  the  faults  and  vices  were  fit  to  be  looked 
into,  and  discovered,  let  the  persons  be  who  they 
would  that  were  guilty  of  them,  they  were  sure  to 
find  no  connivance  or  favour  from  nim.  He  in- 
tended the  discipUne  of  the  church  should  be  felt, 
as  well  as  spoken  of,  and  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  greatest  and  most  spleiidid  transgressors,  as 
well  as  to  the  punishment  of  smaller  offences,  and 
meaner  offenders;  and  thereupon  caUed  for  or 
cherished  the  discovery  of  those  who  were  not 
careful  to  cover  their  own  iniquities,  thinking 
they  were  aboVe  the  reach  of  other  men's,  or  their 
power  or  will  to  chastise.  Persons  of  honour  and 
great  quality,  of  the  court,  and  of  the  country, 
were  every  day  cited  into  the  high-commission 
court,  upon  the  feme  of  their  incontinence,  or  other 
scandal  in  their  tives,  and  were  there  prosecuted 
to  their  shame  and  punishment :  and  as  the  shame 
(which  they  called  an  insolent  triumph  upon  their 
degree  and  quality,  and  levelling  them  with  the 
common  people)  was  never  forgotten,  but  watched 


for  revenge;  so  the  fines  imposed  there  were  the 
more  questioned,  and  repined  agmnst,  because 
they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  and  repairing 
St.  Paul's  church;  and  thought  tnerdbre  to  be 
the  more  severely  imposed,  and  the  less  compas- 
sionately reduced  and  excused;  which  likewise 
made  tne  jurisdiction  and  rigour  of  the  star- 
chamber  more  felt,  and  murmured  against,  which 
sharpened  many  men's  humours  against  the  bi- 
shops, before  tney  had  any  ill  intention  towards 
the  church. 

There  were  three  persons  most 'notorious  for 
their  declared  malice  a^nst  the  government  of 
the  church  by  bishops,  in  their  several  books  and 
writings,  which  they  had  pubtished  to  corrupt 
the  people,  >vith  circumstances  very  scandalous, 
and  in  language  very  scurrilous,  and  impudent; 
which  all  men  thought  deserved  very  exemplary 
punishment :  they  were  of  three  several  professions 
which  had  the  most  influence  upon  the  people,  a 
divine,  a  common  lawyer,  and  a  doctor  of  physic ; 
none  of  them  of  interest,  or  any  esteem  witn  the 
worthy  part  of  their  several  professions,  having 
been  lormerly  all  looked  upon  under  characters  of 
reproach :  yet  when  they  were  all  sentenced,  and 
for  the  execution  of  that  sentence  brought  out 
to  be  punished  as  common  and  signal  rogues,  ex- 
posed upon  scaffolds  to  have  their  ears  cut  off, 
and  their  faces  and  foreheads  branded  with  hot 
irons,  (as  the  poorest  and  most  mechanic  malefac- 
tors used  to  be,  when  they  were  not  able  to 
redeem  themselves  by  any  fme  for  their  trespasses, 
or  to  satisfy  any  damages  for  the  scandals  they 
had  raised  against  the  good  name  and  reputation 
of  others,)  men  began  no  more  to  consider  their 
manners,  but  the  men ;  and  every  profession,  with 
anger  and  indignation  enough,  tnought  their  edu- 
cation, and  degrees,  and  quality,  would  have 
secured  them  from  such  infamous  judgments,  and 
treasured  up  wrath  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  remissness*  of  Abbot,  and  of  other  bishops 
by  his  example,  had  introduced,  or  at  least  con- 
mved  at,  a  negligence,  that  gave  great  scandal  to 
the  church,  and  no  doubt  offended  very  many 
pious  men. '  The  people  took  so  little  care  of  the 
churches,' and  the  parsons  as  tittle  of  the  chancels, 
that,  instead  of  beautifying  or  adorning  them  in 
any  degree,  they  rarely  provided  for  their  stabitity 
and  against  the  very  lading  of  very  many  of  their 
charges ;  and  suiSered  them  at  least  to  be  kept  so 
indecently  and  slovenly,  that  they  would  not  have 
endured  it  in  the  ordinary  offices  of  their  own 
houses ;  the  rain  and  the  wind  to  infest  them,  and 
the  sacraments  themselves  to  be  administered  where 
the  people  had  most  mind  to  receive  them, 
promne  tiberty  and  uncl^ntiness  the  archbisfibp 
resolved  to  reform  with  all  expedition,  requiring 
the  other  bishops  to  concur  with  him  in  so  pious  a 
work ;  and  the  work  sure  was  very  grateful  to  afl 
men  of  devotion :  yet,  I  know  not  now,  the  prose- 
cution of  it  with  too  much  aflfectation  of  expense, 
it  may  be,  or  with  too  much  passion  between  the 
ministers  and  the  parishioners,  ndsed  an  evil  spirit 
towards  the  churcn,  which  the  enemies  of  it  took 
much  advantage  of,  as  soon  as  they  had  opportu- 
nity to  make  tne  worst  use  of  it. 

The  removing  the  communion  table  out  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  where  it  had  used  to  stand, 
and  used  to  be  apptied  to  all  uses,  and  fixing  it  to 
one  place  in  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  which 
frequently  made  the  Duying  a  new  table  to  be  ne- 
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cenary;  the  incloeiiig  it  with  a  rail  of  joiner's 
work,  and  thereby  fencing  it  from  the  approach  of 
dogs,  and  all  senile  uses ;  the  obliging  aU  persons 
to  come  up  to  those  rails  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
how  acceptable  soever  to  grave  and  intelligent 
persons,  who  loved  order  ana  decency,  (for  accept- 
able  it  was  to  such,)  yet  introduced  first  murmur- 
ings  amongst  the  people,  upon  the  very  charge  and 
expense  of  it ;  and  if  the  minister  were  not  a  man 
of  discretion  and  reputation  to  compose  and  recon- 
cile those  indispositions,  (as  too  frequently  he  was 
not,  and  rather  inflamed  and  increased  the  dis- 
temper,) it  begat  suits  and  appeals  at  law.  The 
opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  doing  any 
thing,  and  the  complaint  that  there  was  too  mucn 
done,  brought  the  power  and  jurisdiction  to  im- 
pose the  doing  of  it,  to  be  called  in  question,  con- 
tradicted, ana  opposed.  Then  the  manner,  and 
gesture,  and  posture,  in  the  celebration  of  it, 
brought  in  new  disputes,  and  administered  new 
subjects  of  offence,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  and  humour  of  the  people ;  and  those  dis- 
putes brought  in  new  words  and  terms  (altar, 
and  adoration,  and  genuflexion,  and  other  expres- 
sions) for  the  more  perspicuous  carrying  on  those 
disputations.  New  books  were  written  for  and 
against  this  new  practice,  with  thS  same  earnest- 
ness and  contention  for  victory,  as  if  the  life  of 
Christianity  had  been  at  stake.  There  was  not  an 
equal  concurrence,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  mat- 
ter, amongst  the  bishops  themselv^Vj  some  of  them 
proceeding  more  remissly  in  it,  anSsome  not  only 
neglecting  to  direct  any  thing  to  be  done  totirards 
it,  but  restraining  those  who  had  a  mind  to  it, 
fin>m  meddling  in  it.  And  this  again  produced  as 
inconvenient  oisputes,  when  the  subordinate  clergy 
would  take  upon  them,  not  only  without  the  direc- 
tion of,  but  expressly  against  the  diocesan's  injunc- 
tions, to  make  those  alterations  and  reformations 
themselves,  and  by  their  own  authority. 

The  archbishop,  guided  purely  by  his  zeal,  and 
reverence  for  the  puce  -of  God's  service,  and  by 
the  canons  and  injunctions  of  the  church,  with  the 
custom  observed  m  the  king's  chapel,  and  in  most 
cathedral  churches,  without  considering  the  long 
intermission  and  discontinuance  in  many  other 
places,  prosecuted  this  affair  more  passionately  than 
was  fit  for  the  season ;  and  had  prejudice  against 
those,  who,  out  of  fear  or  foresight,  or  not  under- 
standing the  thing,  had  not  the  same  warmth  to 
promote  it.  The  bishops  who  had  been  preferred 
by  his  favour,  or  hoped  to  be  so,  were  at  least  as 
solicitous  to  bring  it  to  pass  in,  their  several  dio- 
ceses; and  some  of  them  with  more  passion  and 
less  circumspection,  than  they  had  his  example  for, 
or  than  he  approved ;  prosecuting  those  who  op- 
posed them  very  fiercely,  and  sometimes  unwar- 
rantably, which  was  kept  in  remembrance.  Whilst 
other  bishops,  not  so  many  in  number,  or  so  valu- 
able in  weight,  who  had  not  been  beholding  to 
him,  nor  had  hope  of  being  so,  were  enough  con- 
tented to  give  perfunctory  orders  for  the  doing  it, 
and  to  see  the  execution  of  those  orders  not  in- 
tended ;  and  not  the  less  pleased  to  find,  that  the 
prejudice  of  that  whole  transaction  reflected  solely 
upon  the  archbishop. 

The  bishop  of  Lincoln  (Williams)  who  had  been 
heretofore  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  most  generally  alj^minated  whilst  he 
had  been  so,  was,  since  his  disgrace  at  court,  and 
prosecution  from  thence,  become  very  popular ;  and 


having  feults  enough  to  be  ashamed  of,  the  punish- 
ment whereof  threatened  him  every  day,  ne  was 
very  willing  to  change  the  scene,  and  to  b^  brought 
upon  the  stage  for  opposing  these  innovations  (as 
he  called  them)  in  religion.  It  was  an  unlucky 
word,  and  cozened  very  many  honest  men  into  ap- 
prehensions very  prejudicial  to  the  king  and  to  the 
church.  He  published  a  discourse  and  treatise 
against  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  prosecution 
of  that  matter;  a  book  so  full  of  good  learning, 
and  that  learning  so  close  and  solidlv  applied, 
(though  it  abouncted  with  too  many  lignt  expres- 
sions,} that  it  gained  him  reputation  enough  to  be 
able  to  dp  hurt ;  and  shewed  that,  in  his  retire- 
ment, he  had  spent  his  time  with  his  books  very 
profitably.  He  used  all  the  wit  and  all  the  malice 
he  coula,  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  jealousy  of 
these  agitations  and  innovations  in  the  exercise  of 
religion ;  not  without  insinuations  that  it  aimed  at 
greater  alterations,  for  which  he  knew  the  people 
would  quickly  find  a  name ;  and  he  was  ambitious 
to  have  it  believed  that  the  archbishop  was  his 
ffreatest  enemy,  for  his  having  constantly  opposed 
his  rising  to  any  government  in  the  churcti,  as  a 
man  whose  hot  uid  hasty  spirit  he  had  loi>g 
known. 

Though  there  were  other  books  written  with 
good  learning,  and  which  sufficiently  answered  the 
bishop's  book,  and  to  men  of  eoual  and  dispas- 
sionate inclinations  fully  vindicatea  the  proceedings 
which  had  been,  ana  were  still,  verv  fervenUy 
carried  on ;  yet  it  was  done  by  men  wnose  names 
were  not  much  reverenced  by  many  men,  and  who 
were  taken  notice  of,  with  great  insolence  and 
asperity  to  undertake  the  ddfence  of  all  things 
which  the  people  generally  were  displeased  with, 
and  who  did  not  ^ect  to  be  much  cared  for  by 
those  of  their  own  order.  So  that  from  this  un- 
happy subject,  not  in  itself  of  that  important  value 
to  oe  either  entered  upon  with  that  resolution,  or 
to  be  carried  on  with  uiat  passion,  proceeded  upon 
the  matter  a  schism  amongst  the  bishops  them- 
selves, and  a  world  of  uncharitableness  in  the 
learned  and  moderate  clergy,  towards  one  another : 
which,  though  it  could  not  increase  the  malice, 
added  very  much  to  the  ability  and  power  of  the 
enemies  ot  the  church  to  do  it  hurt,  and  added  to 
the  number  of  them.  For  without  doubt,  many 
who  loved  the  established  government  of  the  church, 
and  the  exercise  of  religion  as  it  was  used,  and  de- 
sired not  a  change  in  either,  nor  did  dislike  the 
order  and  decency,  which  they  saw  mended,  yet 
they  liked  not  any  novelties,  and  so  were  liable  to 
entertain  jealousies  that  more  was  intended  than 
was  hitherto  proposed ;  espectally  when  those  in- 
fusions proceeded  from  men  unsuspected  to  have 
any  inchnations  to  change,  and  from  known  as- 
sertors  of  the  government  both  in  church  and  state. 
They  did  observe  the  inferior  clergy  took  more  upon 
them  than  they  had  used  to  do,  and  did  not  live 
towajrds  their  neighbours  of  quality,  or  their  patrons 
themselves,  with  that  civihty  and  condescension 
they  had  used  to  do ;  which  disposed  them  Ukewise 
to  a  withdrawing  their  good  countenance  and  good 
neighbourhood  from  tl^m. 

The  archbishop  had  not  been  long  at  Canterbury, 
when  there  was  another  great  alteration  in  the 
court  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Portland,  high 
treasurer  of  England;  a  man  so  jealous  of  the 
archbishop's  credit  with  the  king,  that  he  always 
endeavoured  to  lessen  it  by  all  the  arts  and  ways 
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be  could ;  whicli  he  was  so  far  from  effecting,  tluity 
as  it  usually  falls  out,  when  passion  and  malice 
make  accusation,  by  suggesting  many  particulars 
which  the  king  knew  to  be  untrue,  or  bebeved  to 
be  no  faults,  ne  rather  confirmed  his  majesty's 
judgment  of  him,  and  prejudiced  his  own  reputa- 
tion.    His  death  caused  no  grief  in  the  archbishop ; 
who  was  upon  it  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  and  revenue,  which  he  had  reason  to 
be  sorry  for,  because  it  engaged  him  in  civil  busi- 
ness and  matters  of  state,  in  which  he  had  tittle 
eicperience,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  avoided. 
But  being  obliged  to  it  now  by  his  trust,  he  entered 
upon  it  with  his  natural  earnestness  and  warmth, 
making  it  his  principal  care  to  advance  and  improve 
the  king's  revenue  by  all  the  ways  which  were 
offered,  and  so  hearkened  to  all  informations  and 
propositions  of  that  kind ;  and  having  not  had  ex- 
perience of  that  tribe  of  people  who  deal  in  that 
trafiick;  (a  confident,  senseless,  and  for  the  most 
part  a  naughty  people,)  he  was  sometimes  misled 
Dy  them  to  think  better  of  some  projects  than  they 
deserved :  but  when  he  was  so  entirely  devoted  to 
what  would  be  beneficial  to  the  king,  thai  all  pro- 
positions and  designs,  which  were  for  the  profit 
(only  or  principally)  of  particular  persons  how 
great  soever,  were  opposea  and  crossed,  and  very 
often  totally  suppressed  and  stifled  in  their  birtl^ 
by  his  power  and  authority ;  which  created  him 
enemies  enouffh  in  the  court,  and  many  of  ability 
to  do  mischief^  who  knew  well  how  to  recompense 
discourtesies,  which  they  always  called  injuries. 

And  the  revenue  of  too  many  of  the  court  con- 
sisted principally  in  enclosures,  and  improvements 
of  that  nature,  which  he  still  opposed  passionately, 
except  they  were  founded  upon  law ;  and  then,  if 
it  would  bring  profit  to  the  king,  how  old  and  ob- 
solete soever  the  law  was,  he  thoiu;ht  he  mieht 
justly  advise  the  prosecution.  Ana  so  he  did  a 
little  too  much  countenance  the  commission  for  de- 
population, which  brought  much  charge  and  trou- 
ble upon  the  people,  which  was  tikewise  cast  upon 
his  account. 

He  had  observed,  and  knew  it  must  be  so, 
that  the  principal  officers  of  the  revenue,  who  go- 
verned the  affairs  of  money,  had  always  access  to 
die  king,  and  spent  more  time  with  him  in  private 
than  any  of  his  servants  or  counsellors,  and  had 
thereby  frequent  opportunities  to  do  ffood  or  ill 
offices  to  many  men ;  of  which  he  ,haa  had  expe- 
rience, when  the  earl  of  Portland  was  treasurer, 
and  the  lord  Cottington  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheauer ;  neither  of  them  being  his  friends;  and 
the  latter  still  enjoying  that  place,  and  having  his 
former  access,  and  so  continuing  a  joint  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury  with  him,  and  understanding 
that  province  much  better,  he  still  opposed^  and 
commonly  carried  ever^  thing  against  him :  so  that 
he  was  weary  of  the  toil  and  vexation  of  that  busi- 
ness ;  as  all  other  men  were,  and  still  are  of  the 
delays  which  are  in  all  dispatches,  whilst  that  office 
is  executed  by  commission. 

The  treasurer's  is  the  greatest  office  of  benefit  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  in  precedence  next  the 
archbishop's,  and  the  great  seal :  so  that  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  at  gaze  who  should  have  this  great 
office ;  and  the  greatest  of  the  nobitity,  who  were 
in  the  chiefest  employments,  looked  upon  it  as  the 
prize  of  one  of  them;  such  offices  commonly 
making  way  for  more  i^moves  and  preferments : 
when  on  a  sudden  the  staff  was  put  into  the  hands 


of  the  bishop  of  London,  a  man  so  unknown,  that 
his  name  was  scarce  heard  of  in  the  kingdom,  who 
had  been  within  two  years  before  but  a  private 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  the  president  of  a  poor 
coU^e  in  Oxford.  This  inflamed  more  men  Uian 
were  angry  before,  and  no  Moubt  did  not  only 
sharpen  tne  edge  of  envy  and  matice  against  the 
archoishop,  (who  was  the  [known  architect  of  this 
new  fabric,)  but  most  unjustly  indisposed  many 
towards  the  church  itself;  whidi  they  looked  upon 
as  the  gulph  ready  to  swallow  all  the  great  offices,  / 
there  l^ing  others  in  view,  of  that  robe,  who  were  / 
ambitious  enough  to  expect  the  rest.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbishop  himself  was  in- 
finitely pleased  with  what  was  done,  and  unhappily 
beUeved  he  had  provided  a  stronger  support  for  the 
church ;  and  never  abated  anv  tmnff  of  nis  severity 
and  rigour  towards  men  of  all  conoitions,  or  in  the 
sharpness'of  his  language  and.  expressions,  which 
was  so  natural  to  him,  that  he  could  not  debate  any 
thing  without  some  commotion,  when  the  argument 
was  not  of  moment,  nor  bear  contradiction  in  de- 
bate, even  in  the  council,  where  all  men  are  equally 
free,  with  that  patience  and  temper  that  was  neces^ 
sary ;  of  which  they  who  wished  him  not  well  took 
many  advantage,  and  would  therefore  contradict 
him,  that  he  might  be  transported  with  some  inde- 
cent passion;  which,  upon  a  short  recollection,  he 
was  always  sonj  for,  and  most  readily  and  heartily 
would  make  acknowledgment.  No  man  so  will- 
ingly made  tmkind  use  of  all  those  occasions,  as 
the  lord  Cottington,  who  being  a  master  of  temper, 
and  of  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  knew  too 
well  how  to  lead  him  into  a  mistake,  and  then 
drive  him  into  choler,  and  then  expose  him  upon 
the  matter,  and  the  manner,  to  tne  judgment  of 
the  company ;  and  he  chose  to  do  this  most  when 
the  king  was  present;  and  then  he  would  dine 
with  him  the  next  day. 

The  king,  who  was  excessively  affected  to  hunt- 
ing and  the  sports  of  the  field,  had  a  great  desire 
to  make  a  ^eat  park  for  red  as  well  as  fallow  deer, 
between  Richmond  and  Hampton  court,  where  he 
had  large  wastes  of  his  own,  and  great  parcels  of 
wood,  which  made  it  very  fit  for  the  use  he  de- 
signed it  to :  but  as  some  parishes  had  common  in 
those  wastes,  so  many  gentlemen  and  farmers  had 
good  houses  and  ^ood  farms  intermingled  with 
those  wastes  of  their  own  inheritance,  or  for  their 
Uves,  or  years ;  and  without  taking  in  of  them  into 
the  park,  it  would  not  be  of  the  largeness  or  for 
the  use  proposed.  His  majesty  desir^  to  purchase 
those  lands,  and  was  very  willing  to  buy  them 
upon  higher  terms  than  the  people  could  sdl  them 
at  to  any  body  else,  if  they  had 'occasion  to  part 
with  them ;  and  thought  it  no  unreasonable  thmg, 
upon  those  terms,  to  expect  from  his  subjects; 
and  so  he  employed  his  own  surveyor,  and  other 
of  his  officers,  to  treat  with  the  owners,  many 
whereof  were  his  own  tenants,  whose  terms  would 
at  last  expire. 

The  major  part  of  the  people*  were  in  a  short 
time  prevailed  with,  but  many  very  obstinately  re- 
fused; and  a  gentleman,  who  had  the  best  estate, 
with  a  convenient  house  and  gardens,  would  by  no 
means  part  with  it ;  and  the  king  being  as  earnest 
to  compass  it,  it  made  a  great  noise,  as  if  the  king 
would  take  away  men's  estates  at  his  own  pleasure. 
The  bishop  of  London,  who  was  treasurer,  and 
the  lord  Cottington,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
were,  from  the  first  entering  upon  it,  very  averse 
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from  the  design,  not  only  for  the  murmur  of  the 
people,  but  bemuse  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and 
the  m2iking  a  brick-wall  about  so  large  a  parcel  of 
gpround,  (for  it  is  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
miles  about,)  would  cost  a  greater  sum  of  money 
than  they  could  easily  provide,  or  than  they  thought 
ouffht  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  an  occasion ;  and  the 
lora  Cottington  (who  was  more  solicited  by  the 
(country  people,  and  heard  most  of  their  murmurs) 
took  the  business  most  to  heart,  and  endeavoured 
by  all  the  ways  he  could,  and  by  frequent  impor- 
tunities, to  divert  his  majesty  from  pursuing  it,  and 
put  aU  delays  he  could  well  do  m  the  bargains 
which  were  to  be  made ;  till  the  king  grew  ver}' 
angry  with  him,  and  told  him,  ''  he  was  resolved 
*'  to  go  through  with  it,  and  had  already  caused 
**  brick  to  be  burned,  and  much  of  the  wall  to  be 
**  bmlt  upon  his  own  land ;"  upon  which  Ck)tting- 
ton  thought  fit  to  acquiesce. 

The  building  the  wall  before  people  consented  to 
part  with  their  land,  or  their  common,  looked  to 
them  as  if  by  degrees  they  should  be  shut  out  from 
both,  and  increased  the  murmui"  and  noise  of  the 
people  who  were  not  concerned,  as  well  as.  of  them 
who  were :  and  it  was  too  near  London  not  to  be 
the  common  discourse ;  and  the  archbishop  (who 
desired  exceedinglv  that  the  king  should  be  pos- 
sessed as  much  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  was 
possible,  at  least  that  they  should  nave  no  just 
cause  to  complain)  meeting  with  it,  resolvea  to 
speak  with  the  king  of  it ;  which  he  did,  and  re- 
ceived such  an  answer  from  him,  that  he  thought 
his  majesty  rather  not  informed  enougli  of  the  m- 
conveniences  and  mischiefs  of  the  thing,  than  posi- 
tively resolved  not  to  desist  from  it.  Whereupon 
one  day  he  took  the  lord  Cottington  aside,  being 
informed  that  he  disliked  it,  and,  according  to  his 
natural  custom,  spake  with  great  warmth  against 
it,)  and  told  him,  "  he  should  do  verv  well  to  ^ve 
the  king  good  counsel,  and  to  withdraw  him  from 
a  resolution,  in  which  his  honour  and  his  juMce 
was  so  much  called  in  question."  Cottmgton 
answered  him  very  gravely, ,''  that  the  thing  de- 
"  sigpiedwas  very  lawful,  and  he  thought  the  king 
resolved  very  well,  and  since  the  place  lay  so 
conveniently  for  his  winter  exercise,  and  that  he 
should  by  it  not  be  compelled  to  make  so  long 
joumevs  as  he  used  to  do,  in  that  season  of  the 
year,  tor  his  sport,  and  that  nobody  ought  to 
"  dissuade  him  from  it." 

The  archbishop,  instead  of  finding  a  concurrence 
from  him,  as  he  expected,  seeing  himself  reproached 
upon  the  matter  for  his  opinion,  grew  into  much 
passion,  telling  him,  '*  sucn  men  as  he  would  ruin 
the  king,  and  make  him  iose  the  affections  of 
his  subjects ;  that  for  his  own  part,  as  he  had 
b^^,  so  he  would  go  on  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  proceeding  in  so  ill  a  counsel,  and  that  he 
hoped  it  would  appear  who  had  been  his  coun- 
sellor." Cottin^n,  glad  to  see  him  so  soon  hot, 
and  resolved  to  mflame  him  more,  very  calmly  I 
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replied  to  him,  '*  that  he  thought  a  man  could  not 
with  a  good  conscience,  hinder  the  king  from 
pursuing  his  resolutions,  and  that  it  could  not 
but  proceed  from  want  of  affection  to  his  person, 
"  and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  might  not  be  high 
"  treason."  The  other,  upon  the  wildness  of  his 
discourse,  in  great  anser  asked  him,  "  Why  ?  from 
"  whence  he  had  received  that  doctrine  ?"  He  said, 
with  the  same  temper,  "  They,  who  did  not  wish 
"  the  king's  health,  could  not  love  him ;  and  they, 
"  who  went  about  to  hinder  his  taking  recreation, 
"  which  preserved  his  health,  mig:ht  oe  thought, 
"  for  aught  he  knew,  ffuiltv  of  the  highest  crimes." 
Upon  which  the  arcnbisnop  in  great  rage,  and 
with  many  reproaches,  left  nim,  and  either  pre- 
sently, or  upon  the  next  opportunity,  told  the  kmg, 
"  that  he  now  knew  who  was  his  great  counsellor 
"  for  making  his  park,  and  that  he  did  not  wonder 
'*  that  men  durst  not  represent  any  arguments  to 
the  contrary,  or  let  his  mmesty  know  now  much 
he  suffered  in  it,  when  such  principles  in  divinity 
and  law  were  laid  down  to  terrify  them ;"  and  so 
recounted  to  him  the  conference  he  had  with  tha 
lord  Cottington,  bitterly  inveighing  against  him 
and  his  doctrine,  mentioning  him  witn  afi  the  sharp 
reproaches  imaginable,  and  beseeching  his  msgesty, 
"  that  his  counsel  might  not  prevail  with  him," 
taking  some  pains  to  make  his  conclusions  appear 
very  false  ana  ridiculous. 
The  king  said  no  more,  but,  "  My  lord,  you  are 
deceived ;  Cottington  is  too  hard  for  you :  upon 
my  word,  he  hath  not  only  dissuadea  me  more, 
and  given  more  reasons  against  this  business, 
"  than  all  the  men  in  England  have  done,  but 
hath  really  obstructed  the  work  by  not  doing  his 
duty,  as  I  commanded  him,  for  which  I  nave 
been  very  much  displeased  with  him :  you  see 
how  unjustly  your  passion  hath  transported 
you."  By  which  reprehension  he  found  how 
much  he  had  been  abused,  and  resented  it  aceord- 

Whatsoever  was  the  cause  of  it,  this  excellent 
man,  who  stood  not  upon  the  advantage  ground 
before,  from  the  time  ot  his  promotion  to  the  arch* 
bishopric,  or  rather  from  that  of  his  h&ng  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  exceedingly  provoked, 
or  underwent  the  envy,  and  reproach,  and  malice 
of  men  of  all  qualities  and  conditions ;  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else:  all  which,  though  well  enough 
known  to  him,  were  not  ^ough  considered  by 
him,  who  believed,  the  government  to  be  so  firmly 
settled,  that  h  could  neither  be  shaken  from  within 
nor  without,  as  most  men  did,  and  that  less  than  a 
general  concision  of  law  and  gospel  could  not  hurt 
him :  which  was  true  too :  but  he  did  not  foresee 
how  easily  that  confusion  might  be  brought  to 
pass,  as  it  proved  shortly  to  be.  And  with  this 
general  observation^  of  the  outward  visible  pro- 
sperity, and  the  inward  reserved  disposition  of  the 
people  to  murmur  and  unquietness,  we  conclude 
this  first  book. 
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BOOK  11. 


IT  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1633,  when 
the  king  returned  from  Scotland,  having  left  it 
to  the  care  of  Bome  of  the  bishops  there  to  provide 
jsuch  a  liturgy,  and  such  a  book  of  canons,  as  might 
best  suit  the  nature  and  humour  of  the  better  sort 
of  that  people;  to  which  the  rest  would  easily 
submit :  and  that,  as  fast  as  thev  made  them 
ready,  they  should  transmit  them  to  tne  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  whose  assistance  the  king  joined 
the  bishop  ot  London,  and  doctor  Wren,  who,  by 
that  time,  was  become  bishop  of  Norwich ;  a  man 
of  a  severe,  sour  nature,  but  very  learned,  and  par- 
ticularly versed  in  the  old  liturgies  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches.  And  after  his  majesty  should 
be  this  way  certified  of  what  was  so  sent,  he  would 
recommend  and  enjoin  the  practice  and  use  of  both 
to  that  his  native  kingdom.  The  bishops  there  had 
somewhat  to*  do,-  before  they  went  about  the  pre- 
paring the  canons  and  the  liturgy;  what  had 
passed  at  the  kind's  being  there  in  parliament  had 
left  bitter  inclinations  and  unruly  spirits  in  many 
of  the  most  popular  nobility ;  who  watched  only 
for  an  opportunity  to  inflame  the  people,  and 
were  well  enough  contented  to  see  combustible 
matter  every  day  gathered  together  to  contribute 
to  that  fire. 

The  promoting  so  many  bishops  to  be  of  the 
privy-council,  and  to  sit  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
seemed  at  first  wonderfully  to  facilitate  all  that 
was  in  design,  and  to  create  an  affection  and 
reverence  towards  the  church,  at  least  an  applica- 
tion to  and  dependence  upon  the  greatest  cnurch- 
men.  So  that  there  seemed  to  be  not  only  a  good 
preparation  made  with  the  people,  but  a  general 
expectation,  and  even  a  desire  that  they  might 
have  a  liturgy,  and  more  decency  observed  in  the 
church.  And  this  temper  was  believed  to  be  the 
more  universal,  because  neither  from  any  of  the 
nobUity,  nor  of  the  clergy,  who  were  thought  most 
averse  from  it,  there  appeared  any  sign  of  contra- 
diction, nor  that  license  of  language  against  it,  as 
was  natural  to  that  nation ;  but  an  entire  acquies- 
cence in  all  the  bishops  thought  fit  to  do ;  which 
was  interpreted  to  proceed  from  a  conversion  in 
their  judgment,  at  least  to  a  submission  to  the  au- 
thority :  whereas  in  truth,  it  appeared  afterwards  to 
be  from  the  observation  they  made  from  the  temper 
and  indiscretion  of  those  bishops  in  the  greatest 
authority,  that  they  were  like  to  have  more  adr 
vantages  administered  to  them  by  their  ill  man- 
agery^  than  they  could  raise  by  any  contrivance  of 
their  own. 


It  was  full  two  years,  or  very  near  so  much,  be- 
fore the  bishops  in  Scotland  had  prepared  any 
thing  to  offer  to  the  king  towards  their  intended 
reformation;  and  then  they  inverted  the  proper 
method,  and  first  presented  a  body  of  canons  to 
precede  the  titurgy,  which  was  not  yet  ready,  they 
choosing  to  finish  the  shorter  work  first.  The 
king  rererred  the  consideration  of  the  canons,  as 
he  had  before  resolved  to  do,  to  the  archbishop, 
and  the  other  two  bishops  formerly  named,  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  bishop  of  Norwich; 
who,  after  their  perusal  of  them,  and  some  altera- 
tions made  with  the  consent  of  those  bishops  who 
brought  them  from  Scotland,  returned  them  to 
the  king;  and  his  majesty,  impatient  to  see  the 
good  work  entered  upon  without  any  other  cere- 
mony, (after  having  given  lus  royal  approbation,) 
issued  out  his  proclamation  for  the  due  observation 
of  them  within  his  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

It  was  a  fatal  inadvertency,  that  neither  before 
nor  after  the^e  canons  were  sent  to  the  king  they 
w«ie  never  seen  by  the  assembly,  or  any  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy,  which  was  so  strictly  obliged 
to  the  observation  of  them ;  nor  so  much  as  com- 
municated to  the  lords  of  the  coimcil  of  that  king- 
dom ;  it  being  almost  impossible  that  any  new  dis- 
cipline could  be  introduced  into  the  church,  which 
would  not  much  concern  the  government  of  the 
state,  and  even  trench  upon  or  refer  to  the  municir 
pal  laws  of  the  kingdom.  And,  in  this  considera- 
tion, the  archbishop  of  Canterbunr  had  always 
declared  to  the  bishops  of  Scotland, "  that  it  was 
"  their  part  to  be  sure,  that  nothing  they  should 
"  propose  to  the  king  in  the  business  of  the  church, 
"  should  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
"  which  he  could  not  be  thought  to  understand ; 
"  and  that  they  shoiild  never  put  any  thing,  in 
"  execution,  without  the  consent  and  approbation 
**  of  the  privy-council."  But  it  was  the  unhappy 
craft  of  those  bishops  to  get  it  believed  by  the 
king,  that  the  work  would  be  grateful  to  the  most 
considerable  of  the  nobility,  uie  clergy,  and  the 
people,  (which  they  could  hardly  believe,)  in  order 
to  the  obtaining  his  majesty's  approbation  and 
authority  for  the  execution  of  that,  which  they  did 
really  believe  would  not  find  opposition  from  the 
nobility,  clergy,  or  people,  against  his  majesty's 
express  power  and  will,  which  without  doubt  was 
then  in  great  veneration  in  that  kingdom ;  and  so 
they  did  not  in  truth  dare  to  submit  those  canons 
to  any  other  examination,  than  what  the  king 
shoula  direct  in  England. 
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It  was,  in  the  next  place^  as  strange,  that  those  J  policy,  than  of  religion;  thwarted  their  laws  and 
canons  should  he  puhhshed  before  the  liturgy  was  |  customs,  which  had  been   observed  by  them ; 


prepared,  (which  was  not  ready  in  a  year  after,  or 
thereabouts,)  when  three  or  four  of  the  canons 
were  principally  for  the  observation  and  punctual 
compliance  witn  the  litur;^;  which  all  the  clergy 
were  to  be  sworn  to  submit  to,  and  to  pay  all  obe- 
dience to  what  was  enjoined  by  it,  before  tney  knew 
what  it  contained.  Whereas,  if  the  liturgy  had 
been  first  published  with  all  due  circumstances^  it 
is  possible  that  it  might  have  found  a  better  recep- 
tion, and  the  canons  less  examined. 

The  Scotch  nation,  how  capable  soever  it  was  of 
being  led  by  some  great  men,  and  misled  by  the 
derg]^  would  have  been  corrupted  by  neither  into 
a  bare&ced  rebellion  against  their  king,  whose 
person  they  loved,  and  reverenced  his  government ; 
nor  could  they  have  been  wrought  upon  towards 
the  lessening  the  one,  or  the  o&er,  by  any  other 
suggestions  or  infusions,  than  such  as  snould  make 
them  jealous  or  apprehensive  of  a  design  to  intro- 
duce popery ;  theur  whole  religion  consisting  in  an 
entire  detestation  of  popery,  in  believing  the  pope 
to  be  Antichrist,  and  hating  perfectly  the  persons 
of  an  papists ;  and  I  doubt  au  others,  who  did  not 
hate  tnem. 

The  canons  now  published,  besides  (as  hath  been 
touched  before)  that  they  had  passed  no  approba- 
tion of  tiie  clersry,  or  bleen  communicated  to  the 
council,  appeared  to  be  so  many  new  laws  imposed 
upon  the  whole  kingdom  by  the  king's  sole  au- 
thority, and  contrived  by  a  few  private  men,  of 
whom  they  had  no  good  opinion,  and  who  were 
strangers  to  the  nation;  so  that  it  was  no  other 
than  a  subjection  to  England,  by  receiving  laws 
firom  thence,  of  which  they  were  most  jealous,  and 
which  they  most  passionately  abhorred.  Then 
they  were  so  for  from  being  confined  to  the  church, 
ana  the  matters  of  religion,  that  they  believed  there 
was  no  part  of  their  civil  government  uninvaded 
by  them,  and  no  persons  of  what  quality  soever 
unconcerned,  and,  as  they  thought,  unhurt  in 
them.  And  there  were  some  things  in  some  par- 
ticular canons,  how  rational  soever  in  themselves, 
and  how  distant  soever  in  the  words  and  expres- 
sions frxnn  inclining  to  popery,  which  yet  gave  too 
much  advantage  to  those  who  maliciously  watched 
^be  occasion  to  persuade  weak  men,  that  it  was 
an  approach  and  introduction  to  that  religion, 
tiie  very  imagination  whereof  intoxicated  all  men, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  faculties  to  examine  and 
judge. 

Tne  first  canon  defined  and  determined  such  an 
unlimited  ''power  and  prerogative  to  be  in  the 
"  kinff,  according  to  the  pattern"  (in  express 
terms)  "  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  such  a  frdl 
supremacy  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical,  as  hath 
never  been  pretended  to  by  their  former  kings, 
or  submittea  to  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  that 
nation ;"  and  which  made  impression  upon  men 
of  all  tempers,  humours,  and  inclinations.  "  That 
"  no  ecclesiastical  person  should  become  surety, 
"  or  bound  for  any  man ;  that  ^national  or  general 
assemblies  should  be  called  only  by  the  kins^s 
authority;  that  all  bishops,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical persons,  who  die  without  children, 
shoidd  be  obliged  to  give  a  good  part  of  their 
*'  estates  to  the  church,  and,  though  they  should 
"  have  children,  yet  to  leave  somewhat  to  the 
churdi,  and  for  advancement  of  learning; 
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lessened,  if  not  took  away  the  credit  of  church- 
men;  and  prohibited  them  from  that  liberty  of 
commerce  in  civil  affairs,  which  the  laws  permitted 
to  them ;  and  reflected  upon  the  interests  of  those 
who  had,  or  might  have,  a  right  to  inherit  from 
clergymen.     '*  lliat  none  should  receive  the  sa- 
crament but  upon  their  knees ;  that  the  clergy 
should  have  no  private  meetings  for  expound- 
ing scripture,  or  for  consulting  upon  matters 
"  ecclesiastical ;   that  no  man  should  cover  his 
head  in  the  time  of  divine  service;  and  that 
no  clergyman  should  conceive  prayers  ex  tem- 
pore, but  be  bound  \o  pray  only  by  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  liturgy,"  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  seen  nor  framed,)  *'  aiid  that  no  man  should 
teach  a  public  school,  or  in  a  private  house,  with- 
out a  license  first  obtained  from  the  archbishop 
of  the  province,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese." 
All  these  were  new,  and  things  with  which  they 
had  not  been  acquainted ;  and  though  they  were 
all  to  be  commended  to  a  re^^ular  and  orderly 
people,  piously  disposed,  yet  it  was  too  strong 
meat  for  infants  in  discipline,  and  too  much  nou- 
rishment to  be  administered  at  once  to  weak  and 
queasy  stomachs,  too. much  inclined  to  nauseate 
what  was  most  wholesome.     But  then,  to  apply 
the  old  terms  of  the  church,  to  mention  "  the 
"  quatuor  tempora,  and  restrain  all  ordinations  to 
''  those  four  seasons  of  the  year;  to  enjoin  a  font 
''  to  be  prepared  in  every  church  for  baptism,  and 
''  a  decent  table  for  the  communion ;  and  to  direct 
''  and  appoint  the  places  where  both  font  and 
"  table  should  stand,  and  decent  ornaments  for 
"  either ;  to  restrain  any  excommunication  from 
being  pronounced,or  absolution  from  being  given, 
without  the  a)>probation  of  the  bishop;  to  men- 
tion any  practice  of  confession,"  (which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  strongest  and  most  inseparable 
limb  of  Antichrist,)  and  to  enjoin,  ^'  that  no  pres- 
^  byter  should  reveal  any  thinff  he  should  receive 
'*  in  confession,  except  m  such  cases,  where,  by 
"  the  law  of  the  land,  his  own  life  should  be  for- 
**  fdted ;"  were  all  such  mattera  of  innovation, 
and  in   their   nature    so    suspicious,  that  they 
thought  they  had  reason  to  be  jealous  of  the  wont 
that  could  foUoW;  and  the  last  canon  of  all  provided, 
"  that  no  person  should  be  received  in  holy  ordera, 
sufiTered  to  preach  or  administer  the  sacra- 
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which  seemed  rather  to  be  matter  of  state,  and  |  produce  a  proper  reception  for  the  liturgy. 


ments,  without  first  subscribing  to  these  canons." 
It  was  now  easy  for  them  who  had  those  incli- 
nations, to  suggest  to  men  of  all  conditions,  that 
here  was  an  entire  new  model  of  government  in 
church  and  state;  the  king  might  do  what  he 
would  upon  them  all,  and  the  church  was  nothing 
but  what  the  bishops  would  have  it  be :  which 
they  every  day  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  with  ail  the  art  and  artifices  which  ad- 
mimster  jealousies  of  aU  kinds  to  those  who  were 
liable  to  be  dis^uiet&d  with  them :  vet  they  would 
not  suffer  (which  shewed  wondernil  power  and 
wonderful  dexterity^  any.  disorder  to  break  out 
upon  all  this  occasion,  out  all  was  quiet,  except 
spreading  of  libels  against  the  bishops^  and  pro- 
pag[ating  that  spirit  as  much  as  they  could,  by 
their  correspondence  in   England;    where  they 
found  too  many  every  day  transported  by  the 
same  infusions,  m  expectation  that  these  seeds  of 
jealousy  from  the  canons  would  grow  apace,  and 
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It  was  about  the  montli  of  July,  in  thd  year ; 
1637,  that  the  liturgy  (after  it  had  been  sent  out  of 
Scotland,  and  perused  by  the  three  bishops  in 
England,  and  then  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
king)  was  published,  and  appointed  to  be  read 
in  all  the  churches.  And  in  this  particular  there 
was  the  same  affected  and  premeditated  omission, 
as  had  been  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  canons ;  the  clergy  not  at  all  consulted  in  it, 
and,  which  was  more  strange,  not  all  the  bishops 
acquainted  with  it;  whidi  was  lees  censured 
afterwards,  when  some  of  them  renounced  their 
function,  and  became  ordinary  presbyters,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  current  of  the  time.  The  privv- 
council  had  no  other  notice  of  it,  than  all  tne 
kingdom  had,  the  Sunday  before,  when  it  was 
declared,  "  that  the  next  Sunday  the  liturgy  should 
"  be  read;"  by  which  they  were  the  less  concerned 
to  foresee  or  prevent  any  obstructions  which  might 
happen. 

The  proclamation  had  appointed  it  to  be  read 
the  Easter  before  ;  but  the  earl  of  Traquaire,  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  (who  was  the  only  counsellor 
or  layman  reUed  upon  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  that  business,)  persuaded  the  kin^  to 
defer  it  till  July,  that  some  good  preparation  might 
be  made  for  the  more  cheerful  reception  of  it. 
And  as  this  pause  gave  the  discontented  party 
more  heart,  and  more  time  for  their  seditious 
negociations,  so  the  ill  consequences  of  it,  or  the 
actions  which  were  subsequent  to  it,  made  him 
suspected  to  be  privy  to  all  the  conspiracy,  and  in 
truth  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  church ;   though,  in 
truth,  there  neither  appeared  then,  nor  in  all  the 
very  unfortunate  part  of  his  life  afterwards,  any 
just  ground  for  uiat  accusation  and  suspicion : 
ut  as  he  was  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  archbi- 
shop, so  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  well 
affected  to  the  work  in  hand  in  his  own  judgment ; 
and  if  he  had  been  as  much  depended  upon,  to 
have  advised  the  bishops  in  the  prosecution  and 
for  the  conduct  of  it,  as  he  was  to  assist  them  in 
the  carryinff  on  whatsoever  they  proposed,  it  is 
vefy  probable,  that  either  so  much  would  not 
have  been  undertaken  together,  or  that  it  would 
have  succeeded  better;   for  he  was  without  doubt 
not  inferior  to  any  of  that  nation  in  wisdom  and 
dexterity.    And  though  he  was  often  provoked, 
by  the  insolence  and  petulance  of  some  of  the 
bishops,  to  a  dishke  of  their  overmuch  fen^our, 
and  too  little  discretion,  his  integrity  to  the  king 
was  without  blemish,  and  his  affection  to  the 
church  so  notorious,  that  he  never  deserted  it,  till 
both  it  and  he  were  overrun,  and  trod  under 
foot ;  and  they  who  were  the  most  notorious  per- 
secutors of  it  never  left  persecuting  him  to  the 
death. 

Nor  was  any  thin^  done  which  he  had  proposed, 
for  the  better  adjusting  things  in  that  time  of  that 
suspenuon,  but  every  thing  left  in  the  same  state 
of  unconcernedness  as  it  had  been  before;  not  so 
much  as  the  council  being  better  informed  of  it ; 
as  if  thev  had  been  sure  that  all  men  would  have 
submitted  to  it  for  conscience  sake. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  appointed  for  the  work, 
the  chancellor  of  Scotland  and  others  of  the  coun- 
cil being  present  in  the  cathedral  church,  the  dean 
began  to  read  the  litur^,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
entered  upon,  but  a  noise  and  clamour  was  raised 
throughout  die  church,  that  no  voice  could  be 
heard  distinctly,  and  then  a  shower  of  stones,  and 
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sticks,  and  cudgels  were  thrown  at  the  dean's 
head.  The  bishop  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
from  thence  put  them  in  mind  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  place,  of  their  duty  to  God  and  the  kin^  s 
but  he  found  no  more  reverence,  nor  was  tne 
clamour  or  disorder  leas  than  before.  The  chan- 
cellor, from  his  seat,  commanded  the]  provost  and 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  gallery 
in  which  they  sat,  and  by  their  authority  to  sup- 
press, the^  riot ;  which  at  last  with  great  difficulty 
they  did,  by  driving  the  rudest  of  those  who  madb 
the  disturbance  out  of  the  church,  and  shutting 
the  doors,  which  gave  the  dean  occasion  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  reading  of  the  liturgy,  which  was  not 
at  all  attended  or  hearkened  to  oy  those  who  re- 
mained within  the  church ;  and  if  it  had,*  they 
who  were  turned  out  continued  their  barbarous 
noise,  broke  the  windows,  and  endeavoured  to 
break  down  the  doors ;  so  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  any  to  follow  their  devotions. 

When  all  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 
done  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went 
out  of  the  church  to  their  houses,  the  rabble  fol- 
lowed the  bishops  with  all  the  opprobrious  lan- 
guage they  could  invent,  of  bringing  in  supersti- 
tion and  popery  into  the  kingdom,  and  making 
the  people  slaves ;  and  were  not  content  to  use 
their  tongues,  but  employed  their  hands  too  in 
throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them;  and  treated 
the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  whom  they  looked  upNon 
as  most  active  that  day,  so  rudelv,  that  with 
difficulty  he  got  into  a  house,  after  tney  had  torn 
lus  habit,  and  was  from  thence  removed  to  his 
own,  with  great  hazard  of  his  life.  As  this' was 
the  reception  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared 
not  better  in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but 
was  entertained  with  the  same  hollowing  and  out- 
cries, and  threatening  the  mei^,  whose  office  it  was 
to  read  it,  with  the  same  bitter  execrations  against 
bishops  and  popery. 

Hitherto  no  person  of  condition  or  name  ap- 
peared, or  seemed  to  countenance  this  seditious 
confusion ;  it  was  the  rabble,  of  which  nobody 
was  nai^,  and.  which  is  more  strange,  not  oni 
apprehended :  and  it  seems  the  bishops  thought  it 
not  of  moment  enough  to  desire  or  require  any 
help  or  protection  from  the  council;  but  wiUiout 
conferring  with  them,  or  applying  themselves  to 
them,  they  dispatched  away  an  express  to  the  king, 
with  a  full  ana  particular  information  of  all  that 
had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he  would  take  that 
course  he  thought  best  for  the  carrying  on  his 
service. 

Until  this  advertisement  arrived  from  Scotland, 
there  were  very  few  in  England  who  had  heard  of 
any  disorders  there,  or  of  anv  thing  done  there, 
which  might  produce  any.  Tne  king  himself  had 
been  always  so  jealous  ot  the  privileges  of  that  his 
native  kingdom,  I  (as  hath  been  touched  before,) 
and  that  it  inight  not  be  dishonoured  by  a  sus- 
picion of  having  any  dependence  upon  England, 
that  he  never  suffered  any  thing  relating  to  that 
to  be  debated,  or  so  much  as  communicated  to  his 
privy-council  in  this,  (though  many  of  that  nation 
were,  without  distinction,  counsellors  of  England,) 
but  handled  all  those  affairs  himself  wiui  two 
or  three  Scotsmen,  who  always  attended  in  the 
court  for  the  business  of  that  kingdom,  which 
was  upon  the  matter  still  dispatched  by  the  sole 
advice  and  direction  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton. 
And  the  truth  is,  there  was  so  little  curiosity 
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either  in  the  court,  or  the  oountrv^  to  know  any 
thing  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  aone  there,  that 
when  the  whole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and 
all  other  parts  of  Europe,  no  man  ever  inquired 
what  was  doing  in  Scouand,  nor  had  that  king- 
dom a  place  or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gaasette, 
so  little  the  world  heard  or  thought  of  that  people ; 
and  even  after  the  advertisement  of  this  preamble 
to  rebellion,  no  mention  was  made  of  it  at  the 
council-board,  but  spch  a  dispatch  made  into 
Scotland  upon  it,  as  expressed  the  king's  dislike 
and  disploisure,  and  obliged  the  lords  of  the 
council  there  to  a{^)ear  more  vigorously  in  the 
vindication  of  his  authority,  and  suppression  of 
those  tumults.  But  all  was  too  little.  That  peo- 
ple, after  they  had  oncebegun,  pursued  the  business 
vigoEously,  and  with  aU  imaginable  contempt  of 
the  government;  and  thou^  in  the  hubbub  of 
the  first  day  there  appeared  nobody  of  name  or 
reckoning,  but  the  actors  were  really  of  the  dregs 
of  the  people ;  yet  they  discovered  by  the  counte- 
nance of  that  day,  that  few  men  of  rank  were 
forward  to  encage  themselves  in  the  quarrel  on 
the  behalf  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  more  con- 
siderable persons  every  day  appeared  against 
them,  and  (as  heretofore  in  tne  case  of  St.  Paul, 
Acts  xiii.  50,  the  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and 
honourable  women)  the  women  and  ladies  of  the 
best  quahtv  declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and, 
with  all  tne  reproaches  imaginable,  made  war 
upon  the  bishops,  as  introducers  of  popery  and 
superstition,  a|;amst  which  they  avowed  themselves 
to  be  irreconcilable  enemies :  and  their  husbands 
did  not  long  defer  the  owning  the  same  spirit ;  in- 
somuch as  within  few  days  tne  bislu^  durst  not 
appeu  in  the  streets,  nor  in  any  courts  or  houses, 
but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ;  and  such  of  the 
lords  as  durst  he  in  their  company,  or  aeemed 
to  desire  to  rescue  them  frcMu  violence,  had  their 
coaches  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  th^  were  glad  to  send  for  some  of 
those  great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the 
rabble,  though  diey  appeared  not  in  it,  who 
readily  came  and  redeemed  them  out  of  their 
hands :  so  that  by  the  time  new  orders  came  from 
England,  there  was  scarce  a  bishop  left  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  not  a  minister  who  aurst  read  the 
litargy  in  any  church. 

All  the  kingdom  flocked  to  Edinburgh,  as  in  a 
ipeneral  cause  thai  concerned  their  salvation,  and 
resolved  themselves  into  a  method  of  government, 
erected  sevend  tables,  in  which  deputies  sat  for 
the  nobility,  the  gentlenien,  the  clergy,  and  the 
buigesses ;  out  of  either  of  which  tabks  a  council 
was  ekoted  to  conduct  their  affairs,  and  a  petiticm 
drawn  up  in  the  names  of  the  nobility,  lairds, 
dei^,  and  burgesses,  to  the  king,  complaining  <^ 
the  mtroduction  oi  popery,  and  many  other  gnev- 
anoes.  And  if  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out 
any  order  a|[aki8t  them,  or  if  thelunj^  himself  sent 
a  proclamation  fov  their  repair  to  their  houses,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  presently  some 
noUnnan  deputed  by  the  tables  published  a  pro- 
testation agaiBst  those  orders  and  proclamations, 
with  the  same  confidence,  and  with  as  much  for- 
mality, as  if  the  government  were  regularly  in 
their  K^fidgi, 

They  called  a  general  assembly,  whither  they 
surnmnned  the  biuc^  toesppeiur  before  them,  and 
for  not  mppoanag,  excommimicated  them;    and 


then  they  united  themselves  by  subscribing  a 
covenant,  which  they  pretended,  with  their  usual 
confidence,  to  be  no  other  than  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  the  re^rn  of  king  James,  and  that  his 
majesty  himself  had  subscribed  it;  by  which  impo- 
sition people  of  all  degrees,  supposing  it  mi^ht  be 
a  means  to  extingui^  the  present  fire,  with  aU 
alacrity  engaged  themselves  in  it;  whereas  in 
truth,  they  had  inserted  a  clause  never  heard  of, 
and  ouite  contrary  to  the  end  of  that  covenant, 
whereoy  they  obliged  themselves  to  pursue  the  ex- 
tirpation of  bishops^  and  had  the  impudence  to 
demand  the  same  m  express  terms  of  tne  king,  in 
answer  to  a  verygracious  message  the  king  had 
sent  to  them.  They  published  bitter  invectives 
against  the  bishops  and  the  whole  government  of 
we  church,  which  they  were  not  contented  to  send 
only  into  England  to  kindle  the  same  fire  there, 
but,  with  theu:  letters,  sent  them  to  all  the  re- 
formed churches,  by  which  they  raised  so  great  a 
prejudice  to  the  king,  that  too  many  of  them 
bebeved,  that  the  king  had  a  real  design  to  change 
religion,  and  to  introduce  popery. 

It  is  very  true,  there  were  very  many  of  the 
nobility,  and  persons  of  principal  quality  of  that 
nation,  and  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time,  who  did 
not  appear  yet,  and  concur  in  this  seditious 
behaviour,  or  own  their  being  yet  of  their  party ; 
but  on  the  contrary  seemed  very  much  to  dislike 
their  proceedings :  but  it  is  as  true,  that  very  few 
had  tne  courage  to  do  anv  thing  in  opposition 
to  them,  or  to  concur  in  tne  prosecution  of  any 
regal  act  against  them ;  and  did  in  some  respects 
more  advance  their  designs,  than  if  they  had 
manifestly  ioined  with  them. .  For  these  men, 
many  of  wnom  were  of  the  coimcil,  by  all  their 
letters  into  England,  exceedingly  undervalued 
the  disorder,  as  being  "  very  easy  to  be  sup- 
*'  pressed  in  a  short  time,  when  the  people's  eyes 
^  should  be  <^)ened;  and  that  the  removing 
"  the  courts  to  some  other  place,  and  a  gracious 
"  condescension  in  the  king  in  offering  pardon 
'*  for  what  was  past,  womd  suddenly  subdue 
"  them,  and  every  oody  would  return  to  his  duty :" 
and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  itself  writ  an  humble 
letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  excusing 
the  disorders  which  haa  been  raised  by  the  igno- 
rance and  rudeness  of  the  meanest  of  the  people, 
besought  him  "  to  intercede  with  his  majesty  for 
"  the  suspension  of  his  prejudice  to ,  them,  till 
they  should  manifest  their  duty  to  him,  by  in* 
flicong  exemplary  punishment  upon  the  chief 
offenders,  and  causing  the  litur^  to  be  re- 
"  ceived  and  submitted  to  in  all  their  churches ;" 
which  th^  professed  diey  would  in  a  short  time 
bring  to  pass.  So  that  by  this  means,  and  the  in- 
terposition of  all  those  of  that  nation  who  at- 
tended upon  his  majesty  in  his  bedchamber,  and 
in  several  offices  at  court,  who  all  undertook  to 
know  by  their  intelligences  that  all  was  quiet,  or 
would  speedUy  be  so ;  his  miyesty  (who  well 
knew  that  they  who  appeared  most  active  in 
this  confederacy  were  much  inferior  to  those 
who  did  not  appear,  and  who  professed  ^eat  zeal 
for  his  service)  hardly  prevailed  with  himsdlf  to 
believe  that  he  could  receive  any  disturbance  from 
thence,  till  he  found  all  Ids  condescensions  had 
raised  their  insolence,  all  his  offers  rejected,  and 
his  proclamation  of  pardon  slighted  and  con- 
temned ;  and  that  they  were  listing  men  towards 
the  raising  an  army,  under  the  ob%ation  of  their 
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covenant,  and  had  already  chosen  colonel  Lesley, 
a  soldier  of  that  nation  of  long  experience  and 
eminent  command  under  the  king  of  Sweden 
in  Germany,  to  be  their  general;  who  being 
iBLtely  disobliged  (as  they  cdled  it)  by  the  king, 
that  is,  denied  somewhat  he  had  a  mind  to  have, 
which  to  that  people  was  always  the  highest 
injury,  had  accepted  of  the  command.  Then 
at  last  the  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to 
other  counsels,  and  to  provide  force  to  chastise 
them,  who  had  so  much  despised  all  the  gentler 
remedies. 

He  could  now  no  longer  defer  the  acquainting 
his  council-board,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  indignities  he  had  sustained  in  Scot- 
land ;  which  he  did  by  proclamations  and  declara- 
tions at  large,  setting  out  the  whole  proceedings 
which  had  been ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  1638 
declared  his  resolution  to  raise  an  army  to  suppress 
their  rebellion,  for  which  he  gave  present  order. 

And  this  was  the  first  alarm  England  received 
towards  any  trouble,  after  it  had  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  the  most  uninterrupted  prosperity,  in  a 
full  and  plentiful  peace,  that  any  nation  could  be 
blessed  with :  and  as  there  was  no  apprehension  of 
trouble  from  within,  so  it  was  secured  from  without 
by  a  stronger  fleet  at  sea  than  the  nation  had  ever 
been  acquamted  with,  which  drew  reverence  from 
all  the  neighbour  princes.  The  revenue  had  been 
so  well  improved,  and  so  warily  managed,  that  there 
was  money  in  the  exchequer  proportionable  for  the 
undertaking  any  noble  enterprise :  nor  did  this  first 
noise  of  war  and  approach  towards  action  seem  to 
make  any  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men,  the 
Scots  bemg  in  no  degree  either  loved  or  feared  by 
the  people ;  and  most  men  hoped,  that  this  would 
free  the  court  from  being  henceforth  troubled  with 
those  vermin;  and  so  seemed  to  embrace  the  occa- 
sion with  notable  alacrity :  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  if  that  whole  nation  had  been  entirely  united 
in  the  rebellion,  and  all  who  stayed  in  the  court 
had  marched  in  their  army,  and  publicly  owned  the 
covenant,  which  in  their  hearts  they  adored,  neither 
king  nor  kingdom  could  have  sustained  any 
damag^e  by  them ;  but  the  monument  of  their  pre- 
sumption and  their  shame  would  have  been  raised 
tc^ether,  and  no  other  memory  preserved  of  their 
rebellion  but  in  their  memorable  and  infamous 
defeat. 

God  Almighty  would  not  suffer  this  dicseming 
spirit  of  wisdom  to  govern  at  this  time :  the  king 
thought  it  unjust  to  condemn  a  nation  for  the  trans- 
j^ression  of  a  part  of  it,  and  still  hoped  to  redeem 
It  from  the  infamy  of  a  general  defection,  by  the 
exemplary  fidelity  of  a  superior  party,  and  therefore 
withdrew  not  his  confidence  from  any  of  those  who 
attended  his  person,  and  who,  in  truth,  lay  leiger 
for  the  covenant,  and  kept  up  the  spuits  of  their 
countrymen  by  their  intelligence. 

The  king  liastened  the  raising  an  army,  which 
was  not  long  in  doing.  He  chose  to  make  the  earl 
of  Arundel  his  general,  a  man  who  had  nothing 
martial  about  him  but  his  presence  and  his  looks, 
and  therefore  was  thought  to  be  made  choice  of 
for  his  negative  qualities :  he  did  not  love  the 
Scots ;  he  did  not  love  the  puritans ;  which  good 

Qualifications  were  allayed  by  another  negative,  he 
id  love  nobody  else :  but  ne  was  fit  to  keep  the 
state  of  it ;  and  his  rank  was  such,  that  no  man 
would  dedine  the  serving  under  him. 
The  earl  of  Essex  was  made  lieutenant-general 
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of  the  army,  the  most  popular  man  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  darling  of  the  sword-men ;  who,  between  a 
hatred  and  a  contempt  of  the  Scots,  had  nothing 
like  an  affection  for  any  one  man  of  the  nation ;  and 
therefore  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  promotion, 
that  he  begun  to  love  the  king  the  better  for  con- 
ferring it  upon  him,  and  entered  upon  the  province 
with  great  fidelity  and  alacrity,  and  was  capable 
from  that  hour  ol  any  impression  the  king  would 
have  fixed  upon  him. 

The  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  horse; 
who,  besides  the  obligations  ne  had  to  the  queen, 
(who  vouchsafed  to  own  a  particular  trust  in  him,) 
was  not  liable  to  the  least  suspicion  of  want  of 
affection  and  zeal  for  the  king['s  service. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  which  was  in  the 
year  1030,  an  army  was  drawn  together  of  near  six 
thousana  horse,  and  about  that  number  in  foot,  all 
very  well  disciplined  men,  under  as  good  and  expe- 
rienced ofiBicers,  as  were  to  be  found  in  any  army 
in  Christendom.  And  with  this  army,  abundantly 
supplied  with  a  train  of  artillery,  and  all  other 

Provisions   necessary,  the  king  advanced  in  the 
eginning  of  the  summer  towards  the  borders  of 
Scotland. 

This  was  not  all  the  strength  that  was  provided 
for  the  suppressing  that  rebellion,  but  the  king  had 
likewise  provided  a  good  fleet  for  the  sea,  and  had 
caused  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot  to  be  embarked 
on  those  ships;  all  which  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  was  to  infest 
his  country  by  sea  to  hinder  their  trade,  and  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  land,  and  join  with  such 
forces  as  the  loyal  party  of  that  nation  should  draw 
together  to  assist  the  king's,  which  his  own  interest 
(as  was  believed)  would  give  great  life  to,  his  family 
being  numerous  in  the  nobmty,  and  united  in  an 
entire  dependence  upon  him. 

Upon  the  first  march  of  the  army  northwards, 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  sent  with  a  party  of  horse 
and  foot,  to  use  all  possible  expedition  to  possess 
himself  of  Berwick,  which  the  king  had  been  adver- 
tised the  Scots  would  speedily  be  masters  of.  The 
earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and  night  with 
great  order  and  diligence;  and  evwy  day  met  seve- 
ral Scotsmen  of  ouality  well  known  to  him,  and 
sent  expressly  to  me  king,  all  who  severally  made 
him  very  particular  relations  of  the  strength  of  the 
Scots  army,  the  excellent  discipline  that  was  ob- 
served in  it,  the  goodness  of  the  men,  and  that  they 
were  by  that  time  possessed  of  Berwick ;  and  when 
he  was  within  one  day's  march  of  it,  a  person  of 
principal  condition,  of  very  near  relation  to  the 
king's  service,  (who  pretended  to  be  sent  upon 
matter  of  high  importance  to  his  majesty  from  those 
who  most  intended  his  service  there,)  met  him,  and 
advised  him  very  earnestly  "  not  to  advance  farther 
"  with  his  party,  which  was  so  much  inferior  in 
number  to  those  of  the  enemy,  that  it  would  in- 
fallibly be  cut  off :  that  himself  overtook  the  day 
before  a  strong  party  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
"  three  thousana  norse  and  foot,  with  a  train  of 
"  artillery,  all  which  he  left  at  such  a  place,"  (which 
he  namea,) "  within  three  hours'  march  of  Berwick, 
whCTe  tney  resolved  to  be  the  night  before,  so 
that  his  proceeding  farther  must  be  fruitless,  and 
expose  him  to  inevitable  ruin."  These  advertise- 
ments wrought  no  otherwise  upon  the  eaii,  than  to 
hasten  his  marches,  insomuch  that  he  came  to  Ber- 
wick sooner  than  he  proposed  to  have  done,  entered 
the  place  without  tne  least  opposition,  and  by  all 
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the  inouiry  he  could  make  by  lending  out  parties, 
and  ottier  advertisenientB,  he  could  not  discover 
that  any  of  the  enemies'  forces  had  been  drawn 
that  way,  nor  indeed  that  they  had  any  considerable 
forces  together  nearer  than  Edinburgh. 

llie  earl  being  thus  possessed  of  his  post,  lost  no 
time  in  advertising  the  kinff  of  it,  and  sent  him  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  informations  he  had 
received  from  so  many  ear  and  eyewitnesses,  who 
were  all  at  that  time  in  the  court,  and  very  fit  to  be 
suspected  after  the  pubhshingof  so  many  falsehoods; 
and  the  men  had  been  constant  in  the  same  reports, 
and  as  confident  in  reporting  the  defeat  of  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  cutting  ofi*  ms  party,  as  they  had 
been  to  himself  of  the  Scots'  march,  and  th^  being 
masters  of  Berwick.  The  joy  was  not  concealed 
with  which  his  majesty  received  the  news  of  the 
earl's  being  in  Berwick,  the  contrary  whereof  these 
men  made  him  apprehend  with  much  perplexity; 
but  they  underwent  no  other  reproach  for  their 
intelligence,  than  that  their  fears  had  multiplied 
their  sight,  a^d  that  they  had  been  frighted  with 
other  men's  relations ;  which  remissness,  to  call  it 
no  worse,  was  an  ill  omen  of  the  discipline  that 
was  like  to  be  observed. 

If  the  war  had  been  now  vigorously  pursued,  it 
had  been  as  soon  ended  as  be^m ;  for  at  this  time 
they  had  not  drawn  three  thousand  men  together 
in^the  whol^  kingdom  ci  Scotland,  nor  had  in  truth 
arms  complete  for  such  a  number,  though  they  had 
the  possession  of  all  the  king's  forts  andrnagawnes, 
nor  had  they  ammunition  to  supply  their  tew  fire- 
arms ;  horses  they  had,  and  officers  they  had,  which 
made  all  their  show.  But  it  was  the  fatal  misfor- 
tune of  the  king,  which  proceeded  from  the  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  and  his  tenderness  of  blood, 
that  he  defi^red  so  long  his  resolution  of  using  his 
arms ;  and  after  he  had  taken  that  resolution,  that 
it  was  not  prosecuted  with  more  vigour. 

He  more  intended  the  pomp  of  ms  nreparations 
than  the  strength  of  them,  and  did  still  oeheve,  that 
the  one  wouki  save  the  labour  of  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  resolved  to  raise  an  army,  he 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  what  obligations  lay 
upon  his  subjects  to  assist  him,  both  as  he  went 
himself  in  person,  and  as  it  was  an  expedition 
against  the  Scots ;  which,  in  the  ancient  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,  had  been  provided  for  by 
some  laws,  and  in  the  tenure  which  many  men  held 
their  estates  by.  He  found  that  the  kings  had  usu- 
ally, when  they  went  to  make  war  in  their  own  per- 
sons, called  as  inanv  of  the  Mobility  to  attend  upon 
them,  as  they  thougnt  fit. 

And  thereupon  he  summoned  mostof  the  nobility 
of  the  kinff  dom,  without  any  consideration  of  their 
affections  how  they  stood  disposed  to  that  service, 
to  attend  upon  him  by  a  dayappointed,and  through- 
out that  expedition ;  presuming,  that  the  glory  of 
suchavisible  appearance  of  thewhole  nobility  would 
look  like  such  an  union  in  the  quarrel,  as  would  at 
once  terrify  and  reduce  the  Scots ;  not  considering, 
that  such  kind  of  unitings  do  naturally  produce  the 
greatest  confusions,  when  more  and  f;reater  men 
are  called  together  than  can  be  united  m  affections 
or  interests ;  and  in  the  necessary  differences  which 
arise  from  thence,  they  quickly  come  to  know  each 
other  so  weU,  as  they  easily  unite  in  several  divisions, 
though  never  inanv  one  public  interest ;  and  from 
hence  the  most  aai^erous  factions  have  always 
arose,  which  have  threatened  and  ruined  the  peace 
of  nations :  and  it  fell  out  no  better  here.    If  there 


had  been  none  in  the  inarch  but  soldiers,  it  is  most 
probable  diat  a  noble  potce  would  have  quickly 
ensued,  even  without  fighting :  but  the  progress  was 
more  illustrious  than  the  march,  and  the  soldiers 
were  the  least  part  of  the  army,  and  least  consulted 
with. 

In  this  pomp  the  king  continued  his  journey  to 
York,  where  he  had  a  frdl  court,  those  noblemen  of 
the  northern  parts,  and  many  others  who  overtook 
not  the  king  Ull  then,  joining  all  in  that  city ;  where 
his  majesty  found  it  necessary  to  stay  some  days ; 
and  there  the  fruit,  that  was  to  be  gathered  frt>m 
such  a  conflux,  ouickly  budded  out.  Some  rules 
were  to  be  set  down  for  the  government  of  the 
army;  and  the  court  was  too  numerous  to  be  whoUy 
leift  to  its  own  license;  and  the  multitude  of  the 
Scots  in  it  administered  matter  of  offence  and  jea- 
lousy to  people  of  aU  ccmditions,  who  had  too  much 
cause  to  fear  that  the  king  was  every  day  betrayed; 
the  common  discourse  by  all  the  Scots  being  either 
magnifying  the  good  intentions  of  their  countrymen, 
ana  that  they  had  sll  duty  for  the  king,  or  under- 
valuing the  power  and  interest  of  those  who  dis- 
covered themselves  against  the  church. 

It  was  therefore  thought  fit  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  council,  that  a  short  protestation  should  be 
drawn, in wbichall  men  should  "professtheir  loyalty 
«  and  obedience  to  his  majesty,  and  disclaim  ana 
'*  renounce  the  having  any  mtelhgence,  or  holding 
«  any  correspondence  with  the  rebels."  No  man 
imagined  it  possible  that  any  of  the  English  would 
refuse  to  inake  that  protestation ;  and  they  who 
thought  worst  of  the  Scots  did  not  think  they 
would  make  any  scruple  of  doing  the  same,  and 
consequently  that  there  would  be  no  fruit  or  dis- 
covery from  that  test;  but  they  were  deceived. 
The  Scoto  indeed  took  it  to  a  man,  without  griev- 
ing their  conscience,  or  reforming  their  manners. 
But  amongst  the  ^iglish  nobility  the  lord  Say, 
and  the  lora  Brook,  ^o  popular  men,  and  most 
undevoted  to  die  church,  and,  in  truth,  to  the 
whole  government,)  positively  refused,  in  the 
king's  own  presence,  to  make  any  such  protesta- 
tion. They  said,  "  If  the  king  suspected  their 
"  loyalty,  ne  might  proceed  against  them  as  he 
'*  thougnt  fit ;  but  that  it  was  against  the  law  to 
'^  impose  any  oaUi  'br  protestation  upon  them 
"  which  were  not  enjoined  by  the  law ;  and,  in 
"  that  respect,  that  they  might  not  betray  the  com- 
"  mon  liberty,  they  would  not  submit  to  it"  This 
administered  matter  of  new  dispute  in  a  very  im- 
seasonable  time;  and  though  tnere  did  not  then 
appear  more  of  the  same  mind,  and  they  two  were 
committed,  at  least  restrained  of  their  hberty ;  yet 
this  discovered  too  much  the  humour  and  spirit  of 
the  court  in  their  daily  discourses  upon  that  sub- 
ject; so  that  the  king  thought  it  best  to  dismiss 
those  two  lords,  ana  require  them  to  return  to 
their  houses :  and  if  all  the  rest  who  wererupt 
officers  of  the  army,  or  of  absolute  necesstty^ibout 
the  lung's  person,  nad  been  likewise  dismissed  and 
sent  home,  the  business  had  been  better  prose- 
cuted. 

Indeed,  if  the  king  himself  had  staved  at  London, 
or,  which  had  been  the  next  best,  kept  his  court 
and  resided  at  York,  and  sent  the  army  on  their 
proper  errand,  and  left  the  matter  of  the  war  wholly 
to  them,  in  all  human  reason,  his  enemies  had  been 
speedily  subdued,  and  that  kinffdom  reduced-  to 
their  ooedience,  which  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  for  them  to  have  shaken  off. 
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Before  the  king  left  York,  lettcars  and  addresses 
were  sent  from  the  Scots,  "  lamenting  their  ill  for- 
'*  tune,  that  their  enemies  had  so  great  credit  with 
"  the  king,  as  to  persuade  him  to  believe,  that  they 
^'  were  or  could  be  disobedient  to  him,  a  thing 
^'  that  could  never  enter  into  their  loyal  hearts ; 
"  that  they  desired  nothing  but  to  be  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  their  gracious  soverdgn,  to  lay 
their  grievances  at  his  royal  feet,  and  leave  the 
determination  of  them  entirely  to  his  own  wisdom 
and  pleasmre."  And  though  the  humility  of  the 
st^^e  gained  them  many  friends,  who  thought  it 
great  pity  that  any  blooa  should  be  spilt  in  a  con- 
tention which  his  mijesty  might  put  an  end  to  by 
his  own  word,  as  soon  as  he  woulahear  their  com- 
plaints ;  yet  hitherto  the  king  preserved  himself 
from  being  wrought  upon»  ana  marched  with  con- 
venient expedition  to  the  very  borders  of  Scotland, 
and  encamped  with  his  army  in  an  open  field, 
called  the  Berkes^  on  the  fruther  side  of  Berwick, 
and  lodged  in  his  tent  with  the  army,  though  every 
day's  march  wrought  very  much  upon  the  consti- 
tution if  not  the  courage  of  the  court,  and  too 
many  wished  aloud,  "  that  the  business  were 
"  brought  to  a  fair  treaty." 

Upon  advertisement  that  a  party  of  the  Scots 
army  was  upon  their  march,  tlie  earl  of  Holland 
was  sent  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse,  and 
two  thousand  foot,  with  a  fit  train  of  artillery,  to 
meet  it,  and  engage  with  it ;  who  marched  accord- 
ingly into  Scotland  early  in  a  morning  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Dimce,  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  that 
kingdom.  It  was  in  the  be^ning  of  August, 
when  the  nights  are  very  short,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  rises,  the  days  for  the  most  part  hotter 
than  is  reasonably  expected  from  the  climate,  and 
by  the  testimony  of  all  men  that  day  was  the 
hottest  that  had  been  known.  When  the  earl 
came  with  his  horse  to  Dunce,  he  found  the  Scots 
drawn  up  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  front 
could  only  be  in  view,  and  where,  he  was  informed, 
the  general  Lesley  and  the  whole  army  was ;  and 
it  was  very  true,  tney  where  all  there  indeed ;  but 
it  was  as  true,  that  all  did  not  exceed  the  number 
of  three  thousand  men,  very  ill  armed,  and  most 
,  country  fellows,  who  were  on  the  sudden  got  to- 
gether to  make  that  show :  and  Lesley  had  placed 
them  by  the  advantage  of  that  hill  so  speciously, 
that  they  had  the  appearance  of  a  gooa  body  of 
men,  there  being  all  the  semblance  of  great  bodies 
behind  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  the  falsehood 
of  which  would  have  been  manifest  as  soon  as  they 
should  move  from  the  place  where  they  were,  and 
from  whence  thev  were  therefore  not  to  stir. 

The  horse  had  outmarched  the  foot,  wMch,  by 
reason  of  the  excessive  heat,  was  not  able  to  use 
great  expedition  :  besides,  there  was  some  error 
m  the  orders,  and  some  accidents  of  the  night  that 
had  retarded  them ;  so  that  when  the  enemy  ap- 
peared first  in  view,  the  foot  and  the  artillery  was 
three  or  four  miles  behind. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  the  excuse  of  the  counsel 
of  that  day,  which  might  have  made  the  king  a 
glorious  kmg  indeed.  The  earl  of  Holland  was  a 
man  of  courage,  imd  at  that  time  not  at  all  sus- 
pected to  be  corrupted  in  his  affections;  and 
though  himself  had  not  seen  more  of  the  war  than 
two  or  three  campaigns  in  HoQand  before  his  com- 
ing to  the  court,  he  had  with  him  many  as  good 
ofiicers  as  the  war  of  that  age,  which  was  very 
active,   had  made,   and    men   of   unquestionable 


courage  and  military  knowledge.  As  he  might 
very  safely  have  nuufe  a  halt  at  Dunce,  till  his  foot 
and  artillery  came  up  to  him,  so  he  might  securely 
enough  have  engaged  his  iKxly  of  horse  against 
their  whole  piti&  utny,  there  being  neither  tree 
nor  bush  to  interrupt  his  charge;  but  it  was 
thought  otherwise ;  and  no  question  it  was  gene- 
rally believed,  by  the  placing  and  drawing  out 
their  front  in  so  conspicuous  a  place,  by  the  ap- 
peanmce  of  other  troops  behind  them,  and  by  the 
shewing  great  herds  of  cattle  at  a  distance  upon 
the  hills  on  either  sidcj  l^t  their  army  was  very 
much  superiOT  in  number.  And  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  earl  came  in  view,  he  dispatched  mes- 
sengers one  after  another  to  the  kmg,  with  an 
account  of  what  he  heard  and  saw,  or  believed  he 
saw,  and  yet  thought  not  fit  to  stay  for  an  answer; 
but  with  the  joint  consent  of  all  his  superior  officers 
(for  it  was  never  after  pretended  that  any  one 
officer  of  name  dissuaded  it,  though  they  were  still 
ashamed  of  it)  retired  towards  his  foot,  to  whom 
he  had  likewise  sent  orders  not  to  advance ;  and 
so  wearied  and  tired  by  the  length  of  the  march, 
and  more  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  which  was 
intolerable,  they  returned  to  the  camp  where  the 
king  was ;  and  the  Scots  drew  a  little  back  to  a 
more  convenient  post  for  their  residence. 

The  covenantera,  who  very  well  understood  the 
weakness  of  the  court,  as  well  as  their  «wn  want  of 
strength,  were  very  reasonably  exalted  with  this 
success,  and  scattered  their  letters  abroad  amongst 
the  noblemen  at  court,  according  to  the  humours 
of  the  men  to  whom  they  writ ;  there  being  upon 
the  matter  an  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the 
king's  camp  and  Edinburgh. 

liiey  writ  three  several  fetters  to  the  three  gene- 
rals, the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  eari  of  Essex,  and  the 
earl  of  Holland.  That  to  the  earl  of  Essex  was  in 
a  dialect  more  submiss  than  to  the  others;  they 
said  much  to  him  of  "  his  own  fame  and  reputa- 
^'tion,  which  added  to  their  affliction  that  he 
should  be  in  arms  against  them ;  that  they  had 
not  the  least  imagination  of  entering  into  a  war 
against  England ;  their  only  thought  and  hope 
was  to  defend  their  own  rights  and  liberties, 
which  were  due  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
until  they  might  have  access  to  his  majesty,  to 
expose  their  complaints  to  him,  from  which  they 
were  hindered  by  the  power  and  greatness  of 
"  some  of  their  own  countrymen ;"  being  desirous 
the  earl  should  understand  that  their  principal 
grievance  was  the  int»est  of  the  marouis  of  Hamil- 
ton, who,  they  knew,  was  not  in  any  degree  accept- 
able to  the  edrl ;  and  therefore  desired  nim  "  to  be 
"  ready  to  do  them  good  offices  to  therking,  that 
**  they  might  be  admitted  to  his  presence."  The 
earl  of  Essex,  who  was  a  punctual  man  in  point 
of  honour,  received  this  address  superciliously 
enough,  sent  it  to  the  king  without  returning  any 
answer,  or  holding  any  conference,  or  performing 
the  least  ceremony,  with  or  towards  the  messengers. 
The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Holland  gave  another 
kind  of  reception  to  the  letters  they  recdved.  To 
the  former,  after  many  professions  of  high  esteem 
of  his  person,  they  enlarged  upon  **  their  great 
'*  affection  to  the  English  nation,  and  how  they 
"  abhorred  the  thought  of  a  war  between  the  two 
"  nations ;"  they  besought  him  "  to  present  their 
supphcation"  (which  th^  enclosed)  "  to  the 
king,  and  to  procure  their  deputies  admission  to  his 
majesty."  llie  earl  used  them  with  more  respect 
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than  was  eoitable  to  the  office  of  a  general,  and 
made  many  profeesions  of  "  his  deaire  to  interpose, 
"  and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the  nations :" 
and  it  was  confidently  reported  and  believed,  that 
he  had  frequently  made  those  professions  by  several 
messages  he  had  sent  before  into  Scotland;  and 
he  had  given  passes  to  many  obscure  persons^  to 
go  into  and  return  out  of  that  kingdom. 

Their  letter  to  the  earl  of  Holland  was  in  a  moiy) 
confident  style,  as  to  a  man  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected all  good  offices.  They  sent  him  likewise  a 
copy  of  their  supplication  to  tne  king,  and  desired 
him  "  to  use  his  credit  that  a  treaty  might  be 
'*  entered  into,  and  that  his  majesty  would  appoint 
'*  men  of  religion  and  of  public  hearts  to  manage 
"  the  treaty.'^  And  from  this  time  that  earl  was 
found  at  least  enough  inclined  to  that  interest; 
and  the  king's  readiness  to  hear  discourses  of  a 
pacification,  and  that  messengers  would  be  shortly 
sent  to  him  with  propositions  worthy  of  his  accept- 
ation, abated  those  animosities,  and  appetite  to 
war,  which  had  made  all  the  noise  in  the  march. 

Indeed  the  marquis  of  Hamilton's  neighbourly 
residence  with  his  fleet  and  foot  soldiers  before 
Leith,  without  any  show  of  hostility,  or  any  care 
taken  to  draw  his  friends  and  followers  together 
for  the  king's  service;  on  the  other  side,  the  visits 
lus  mother  made  him  on  board  his  ship,  who  was 
a  lady  of  great  authority  amongst  the  covenanters, 
and  most  addicted  to  it  and  them,  her  daughters 
being  likewise  married  to  those  noblemen  who 
most  furiously  persecuted  the  church,  and  pre- 
sided in  those  councils ;  the  king's  refusing  to 
give  leave  to  some  officers  of  horse,  who  had 
offered  to  make  inroads  into  the  country,  and  de- 
stroy the  stock  thereof,  wherebj  they  would  be 
presently  obliged  to  make  submission,  and  to  ask 
pardon;  and  lastly,  the  reception  of  the  earl  of 
Holland  after  his  shameful  retreat,  with  so  much 
satisfection  and  joy  as  his  majesty  had  manifested 
upon  his  return,  (having  after  the  first  messenger's 
arrival  from  Dunce,  when  the  enemy  was  in  view, 
sent  him  orders  not  to  enffage,^  made  it  then  sus- 
pected, as  it  was  afterwar£  bdieved  by  those  who 
'^  stood  nearest,  that  his  majesty  had  in  truth  never 
any  purpose  to  make  the  war  in  blood,  but  believed 
that  by  shewing  an  army  to  them,  that  was  able  to 
force  them  to  any  conditions,  ibey  wotdd  have 
begged  pardon  for  the  contests  they  had  made, 
and  so  he  should  have  settled  the  church,  and  all 
things  else,  according  to  his  pleasure :  and  sure 
he  might  have  done  so,  if  he  had  but  sat  still,  and 
been  constant  to  his  own  honour,  and  positive  in 
denying  their  insolent  demands.  But  the  Scots  in 
the  court  had  made  impression  upon  so  many  of 
the  English  lords,  that  though  at  that  time  there 
were  very  few  of  them  who  had  entered  into  an 
unlawful  combination  against  the  king,  yet  there 
was  almost  a  general  dislike  of  the  war,  both  by 
the  lords  of  the  court  and  of  the  country;  and 
they  took  this  opportunity  to  communicate  their 
murmurs  to  each  other;  none  of  the  persons  who 
were  most  maligned  for  th^  power  and  interest 
with  the  king  TOin^  upon  the  place ;  and  all  men 
believing,  that  nothing  could  be  asked  of  the  king, 
but  what  must  be  satisfied  at  their  charge,  whose 
damage  they  con^dered,  though  it  was  to  be  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  ki^s  honour.  When 
the  covenanters  und^stood  by  their  intelligence,  * 
that  the  season  was  ripe,  they  sent  their  supplica- 
tion (ol  which  they  had  scattered  so  many  copies) 


to  the  king,  and  found  themselves  so  welcome  to 
all  persons,  that  their  modesty  was  not  like  to 
sufirer  any  violence  in  offering  tne  conditions. 

The  Scots  had  from  the  beginning  practised  a 
new  sturdy  style  of  address,  in  which,  under  the 
license  of  accusing  the  counsel  and  carriage  of 
others,  whom  yet  they  never  named,  they  bitterly 
and  insolently  reproacned  the  most  immediate  ac- 
tions and  directions  of  his  majesty  himself;  and 
then  made  the  greatest  professions  of  duty  to  his 
majesty's  person  that  could  be  invented.  The 
king  had  not,  at  that  time,  one  person  about  him 
of  ms  council,  who  had  the  least  consideration  of 
his  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at  the 
helm  of  affairs;  the  duke  of  Lenox  only  excepted; 
who  was  a  young  man  of  small  experience  in 
affairs,  though  a  man  of  great  honour,  and  very 
good  parts,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  Scotsman ;  which  he  was  not  in 
his  affections  at  all,  being  bom  in  England,  of  an 
English  mother,  and  ha^dng  had  his  education 
there;  and  had  indeed  the  manners  and  nature 
and  heart  of  an  Englishman,  and  a  duty  and  rever- 
ence and  affection  for  the  king  and  church  accord- 
ingly; and  would  never  trust  himself  in  those 
intrigues,  as  too  mysterious  for  him. 

The  rest  who  were  about  the  king  in  any  offices 
of  attendance,  were  the  earl  of  Holland,  wnom  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  before  in  the  first 
entrance  upon  this  discourse,  and  whom  we  shall 
have  often  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of;  and 
therefore  shall  say  no  more  of  him  now,  than 
that  he  neither  loved  the  marqius  of  Hamilton, 
whom  he  believed  the  Scots  intended  to  revenge 
themselves  upon;  nor  Wentworth  the  deputy  of 
Ireland ;  nor  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  nor 
almost  any  thing  that  was  then  done  in  church  or 
state.  Secretary  Coke,  who  had  all  the  dispatches 
upon  his  hand,  was  near  eighty  years  of  age; 
a  man  of  gravity,  who  never  had  quickness  from 
his  cradle;  who  loved  the  church  well  enough 
as  it  was  twenty  years  before;  and  understood 
nothing  that  lokd  been  done  in  Scotland,  and 
thought  that  nothing  that  was  or  could  be  done 
there  worth  such  a  journey  as  the  king  had  put 
himself  to.  Sir  Hairy  Vane  was  comptroller  of 
the  house,  and  a  busy  and  a  bustling  man ;  who 
had  credit  enough  to  do  his  business  in  all  places, 
and  cared  for  no  man  otherwise  than*  as  he  found 
it  very  convenient  for  himself.  There  was  no 
other  of  his  council  of  name  but  the  general, 
the  earl  of  Arundel ;  who  was  always  true  to  the 
character  under  which  he  was  heretofore  delivered, 
and  thought  he  had  been  general  long  enough. 
All  the  lustre  of  the  court  was  in  that  part  of 
the  nobility  which  attended  upon  command,  and 
at  their  own  charge;  and  therefore  the  more 
weary  of  it.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  hath  been  for- 
gotten, who  abhorred  the  war  as  obstinately  as  he 
fi>ved  hunting  and  hawkinff,  and  so  was  like  to 
promote  all  overtures  towards  accommodation  with 
great  importunity :  so  the  Scots  found  persons  to 
treat  witn  them  according  to  their  own  wish.  The 
earl  of  Essex  still  preserving  his  grandeur  and 
punctuality,  positively  refused  to  meddle  in  the 
treaty,  or  to  oe  communicated  with,  or  so  much 
as  to  be  present,  or  receive  any  visits  from  the 
Scottish  comimssioners  till  after  the  pacification 
was  concluded. 

The  covenanters  were  firm,  and  adhered  still  to 
their  old  natural  principle,  even  in  this  their  ad- 
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dress ;  justified  all  they  had  done  to  be  "  accord- 
"  ing  to  their  native  rights,  and  for  the  better 
"  advancement  of  his  majesty's  service,  which 
**  they  had  always  before  their  eyes ;"  and  desired 
*'  to  have  those  receive  exemplary  punishment, 
*  who  had  done  them  ill  offices,  and  misrepre- 
"  sented  their  carriage  to  the  king;  and  that 
*'  some  noble  lords  might  be  appointed  to  treat 
"  upon  all  particulars."  And  upon  no  other  sub- 
mission than  this  a  treaty  was  presently  entered 
upon,  and  concluded. 

Whosoever  will  take  upon  him  to  relate  all  that 
passed  in  that  treaty,  must  be  beholding  to  his 
own  invention ;  the  most  material  matters  having 
passed  in  discourse,  and  very  little  committed  to 
writing.  Nor  did  any  two  who  were  |)resent 
agree  m  the  same  relation  of  what  was  said  and 
done;  and  which  was  worse,  not  in  the  same 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  what  was  compre- 
hended in  writing.  An  agreement  was  made,  if 
that  can  be  called  an  agreement,  in  which  nobody 
meant  what  others  believed  he  did  :  "  The  armies 

were  to  be  disbanded ;  an  act  of  oblivion  passed ; 

the  king's  forts  and  castles  to  be  restored ;  and 

an  assembly  and  parliament  to  be  called  for  a 
"  full  settlement ;  no  persons  reserved  for  justice, 
*'  because  no  fault  had  been  committed."  The 
king's  army,  by  the  very  words  of  the  agreement, 
was  not  to  be  aisbandea  until  all  should  be  exe- 
cuted on  their  part ;  and  the  king  himself,  at  that 
time,  resolved  to  be  present  in  the  assembly  at 
least,  if  not  in  the  parliament :  but  the  impatience 
of  all  was  such  for  peace,  that  the  king's  army  was 
presently  disbanded ;  his  majesty  imudng  all  pos- 
sible haste  himself  to  London,  and  sending  the 
earl  of  IVaquaire  to  Edinburgh,  to  prepare  all 
things  for  the  assembly ;  whilst  the  Scots  made  all 
the  caresses  to  many  of  the  English,  and  breathed 
out  in  mutual  confidence  their  resentments  to  each 
other. 

The  marquis  of  Hamilton  (whether  upon  the 
fame  of  the  treaty,  or  sent  for  by  the  king,  few 
knew)  left  his  fleet  before  Leith  in  a  very  peaceable 
posture,  and  came  to  the  Berkes  some  hours  after 
the  treaty  was  signed;  which  was  very  conve- 
nient to  him,  for  thereby  he  was  free  from  the 
reproach  that  attended  it,  and  at  liberty  to  find 
fault  with  itj  which  he  did  freely  to  the  king,  and 
to  some  others,  whereby  he  preserved  himself  in 
credit  to  do  more  mischief.  Many  were  then  of 
opinion,  and  still  are,  that  the  marquis  at  that  time 
was  very  odious  to  his  countrymen;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  chief  managers  at  the  treaty  did 
persuade  the  Engtish  in  whom  they  most  conhded, 
that  their  principal  aim  was  to  remove  him  from 
the  court;  whicn  was  a  design  willingly  heard, 
and  universally  grateful.  But  whatever  state  of 
grace  he  stood  m  when  he  came  thither,  he  did 
himself  so  good  offices  before  he  parted,  that  he 
was  no  more  in  their  disfavour.  The  king's  army 
was  presently  disbanded,  and  the  Scots  returned 
to  Edinburgh  with  all  they  desired ;  having  gotten 
many  more  friends  in  England  than  they  had  be- 
fore ;  kept  all  their  officers,  and  as  many  of  their 
men  as  they  thought  fit,  in  pay ;  and  prosecuted 
all  those  who  had  not  shewed  the  same  zeal 
in  their  covenant  as  themselves  with  great  rigour, 
as  men  whose  affections  they  doubted ;  and,  instead 
of  remitting  any  thing  of  their  rage  against  their 
bishops,  they  entered  a  public  protestation,  "  That 
*'  they  did  not  intend,  by  any  thing  contained  in 
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the  treaty,  to  vacate  any  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  in  the  late  general  assembly 
at  Glasgow,"  (by  which  all  the  bishops  stood 
excommunicated,)  and  renewed  all  their  menaces 
against  them  by  proclamation ;  and  imposed  griev- 
ous penalties  upon  all  who  should  presume  to 
harbour  any  of  them  in  their  houses  i  so  that 
by  the  time  the  king  came  to  London,  it  appeared 
plainly,  that  the  army  was  disbanded  without  any 
peace  made,  and  the  Scots  in  more  reputation^ 
and  equal  incUnation,  to  affront  his  majesty  than 
ever.  Upon  which  a  paper  published  by  them,  and 
avowed  to  contain  the  matter  of  the  treaty,  was 
burned  by  the  common  hangman ;  everybody  dis- 
avowing uie  contents  of  it,  but  nobody  taking  upon 
him  to  publish  a  copy  that  they  owned  to  be  true. 

'Fhe  mischief  that  befell  the  king  from  this  won-  ^•"^ 
derful  atonement  cannot  be  expressed,  nor  was  it 
ever  discovered  what  prevailed  over  his  majesty  to 
bring  it  so  wofully  to  pass  :  all  men  were  ashamed 
who  nad  contributed  to  it ;  nor  had  he  dismissed 
his  army  with  so  obhging  circumstances  as  was 
like  to  incline  them  to  come  so  willingly  together, 
if  there  were  occasion  to  use  their  service.  The 
earl  of  Essex,  who  had  merited  very  well  jhrough- 
out  the  whole  affidr,  and  had  never  made  a  faJse 
step  in  action  or  in  council,  was  discharged  in  the 
crowd,  without  ordinary  ceremony ;  and  an  acci- 
dent happening  at  the  same  time,  or  very  soon 
after,  by  the  death  of  the  lord  Aston,  whereby  the 
command  of  the  forest  of  Needwood  fell  into  the 
king's  disposal,  which  lay  at  the  very  door  of 
his  estate,  and  would  infinitely  have  gratified 
him,  was  denied  to  him,  and  bestow^  upon 
another :  all  which  wrought  very  much  upon  his 
rough  proud  nature,  and  made  nim  susceptible  of 
some  impressions  afterwards,  wliich  otherwise 
would  not  have  found  such  easy  admission. 

The  factions  and  animosities  at  court  were  either  .^^ 
greater,  or  more  visible,  than  they  had  been  before. 
Tlie  earl  of  Newcastie  (who  was  governor  to  the 
prince,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the 
kingdom,  in  liis  fortune,  in  his  dependences,  and 
in  his  qualifications)  had,  at  his  own  charge, 
drawn  together  a  goodly  troop  of  horse  of  two 
hundred;  wliich  for  the  most  part  consisted  of 
the  best  gentlemen  of  the  north,  who  were  either 
allied  to  we  earl,  or  of  immediate  dependence  upon 
him,  and  came  together  purely  upon  his  account ; 
and  called  tliis  troop  the  prince  of  Wales's  troop ; 
whereof  the  earl  himself  was  captain.  When  the 
earl  of  Holland  marched  with  that  party  into 
Scotland,  the  earl  of  NewcasUe  accompanied  him 
with  that  troop,  and  upon  occasion  of  some  orders, 
desired  that  troop,  since  it  belonged  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  might  have  some  precedence;  which 
the  general  of  the  horse  refused  to  grant  him, 
but  required  him  to  march  in  the  nmk  he  had 
prescribed ;  and  the  other  obeyed  it  accordingly, 
but  \^th  resentment,  imputing  it  to  the  little 
kindness  that  was  between  them.  But  as  soon  as 
the  army  was  disbanded,  he  sent  a  challenge 
to  the  earl  of  Holland,  by  a  gentleman  very  punc- 
tual, and  well  acquainted  witn  those  grands;  who 
took  a  proper  season  to  mention  it  to  him,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  suspicion.  The  earl  of  Hol- 
land was  never  suspected  to  want  courage,  yet  in 
this  occasion  he  shewed  not  that  alacrity,  but  that 
the  delay  exposed  it  to  notice;  and  so,  by  the 
king's  authority,  the  matter  was  composed;  though 
discoursed  of  with  liberty  enough  to    give  me 
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whole  court  occamn  to  exprau  their  afiectioiu  to 
either  party. 

The  long  himself  was  yerv  melancholic,  and 
quickly  discerned  that  he  had  lost  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  those  counseUors  who 
had  heen  most  faultv,  either  throui^h  want  of 
courage,  or  ndsdom,  (tor  at  that  time  few  of  them 
wanted  fidehty,)  never  afterwards  recovered  spirit 
enough  to  do  their  duty,  but  gave  themselves  up 
to  those  who  had  so  much  overwitted  them ;  every 
man  sluftinff  the  fault  from  himself,  and  finding 
some  friend  to  excuse  hun:  and  it  beinff  yet 
necessary,  that  so  infiunous  a  matter  should  not 
be  covered  with  absolute  oblivion,  it  fell  to  secre- 
tary Coke's  turn,  (for  whom  nobody  cared,)  who 
was  then  near  fourscore  years  of  age,  to  be  made 
the  sacrifice;  and,  upon  pretence  that  he  had 
omitted  the  writing  what  he  ought  to  have  done, 
and  inserted  somewhat  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
he  was  put  out  of  his  office ;  and  within  a  short 
time  after,  sir  Henry  Vane  (who  was  treasurer  of 
the  house)  by  the  dark  contrivance  of  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  and  by  the  open  and  visible  power 
of  the  queen,  made  secretary  of  State ;  whicn  was 
the  only  thing  that  could  make  the  removal  of 
the  otli«r  old  man  censured  and  murmured  at: 
and  this  was  attended  again  with  a  declared  and 
unseasonable  dislike  and  displeasure  in  the  queen 
a^nst  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  newly  made 
£arl  of  Strafford ;  who  out  of  some  kindness  to 
the  old  man,  who  had  b^n  much  trusted  by 
him  and  of  use  to  him,  and  out  of  contempt 
and  detestation  of  Vane,  but  principally  out  of 
a  desire  to  have  had  that  miscarriage  expiated  by 
a  greater  sacrifice,  opposed  the  removal  of  secre- 
tary Coke  with  all  the  interest  he  could,  got  it 
suspended  for  some  time,  and  put  the  aueen  to 
the  exercise  of  her  full  power  to  perfect  her 
work;  which  afterwards  produced  manv  sad 
/  disasters.  So  that  this  unhappy  padncation 
kindled  many  fires  of  contention  m  court  and 
country,  though  the  flame  broke  out  first  again 
in  Scotknd. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Soots  got  so  much  bene- 
fit and  advantage  by  it,  that  they  brought  all 
their  other  miscluevous  devices  to  pass  wiUi  ease, 
and  a  prosperous  gale  in  all  they  went  about. 
They  had  before  no  credit  abroad  in  any  foreign 
parts,  and  so  could  procure  neither  anns  nor 
ammunition;  and  though  they  could  lead  the 
people  at  home,  out  of  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  popery,  into  unruly  tumults,  yet  they  nad  not 
antnority  enough  OTer  them  to  engage  them  in  a 
firm  resolution  of  rebellion :  the  opinion  of  their 
unquestionable  duty  and  loyalty  to  the  king  was 
that  which  had  given  them  reputation  to  affront 
him :  nor  durst  they  yet  attempt  to  lay  any  tax  or 
imposition  upon  the  people,  or  to  put  them  to 
any  charge.  But,  after  this  pacification,  they 
appeared  much  more  considerable  abroad  and  at 
^  home ;  abroad,  where  they  were  without  a  name, 
and  considered  by  noboay,  now  that  they  had 
brought  an  army  into  the  field  a^nst  the  king, 
gain^  an  they  pretended  to  desire,  without  re- 
proach or  blemish ;  France,  their  old  ally,  looked 
upon  them  as  good  instruments  to  disturb  their 
neighbours;  and  cardinal  Richelieu  (who  had 
never  looked  upon  the  defeat  and  overthrow  at 
the  isle  of  Rh^  as  any  reparation  for  the  attempt 
and  dishonour  of  the  invasion)  was  very  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  disturbing  a  rest  and  quiet. 


which  had  not  been  favourable  to  his  designs; 
and  sent  an  agent  privately  to  Edinburgh,  to 
cherish  and  foment  their  unpeaceable  inclinations ; 
and  received  another  from  thence,  who  solicited 
supplies,  and  communicated  counsels :  he  sent 
them  arms  and  ammunition,  and  promised  them 
encouragement  and  assistance  proportionable  to 
any  enterprize  they  should  frankly  engage  them- 
selves in.  Holland  entered  into  a  closer  corre- 
spondence with  them ;  and  they  found  credit  there 
for  a  great  stock  of  arms  and  ammunition,  upon 
security  of  payment  within  a  year ;  which  security 
they  easily  found  a  way  to  give.  And  thus  coun- 
tenanced and  supplied,  they  quickly  got  credit  and 
power  over  the  people  at  home;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  formed  some  troops  of  those  who  had 
been  listed  by  them  under  good  officers,  (whereof 
store  resorted  to  them  of  that  nation  out  of  Ger- 
many and  Sweden,)  and  assigned  pay  to  them, 
they  made  no  longer  scruple  to  unpose  what 
money  they  thought  fit  upon  the  people,  and 
to  levy  it  with  dl  rigour  upon  them  who  re- 
fused, or  expressed  any  unwiUingness  to  submit 
to  the  imposition ;  and  made  the  residence  of  any 
amongst  them  very  imeasy,  and  very  insecure, 
who  were  but  suspected  by  them  not  to  wish  well 
to  their  proceedings:  and  so  they  renewed  all 
those  forms  for  the  administration  of  the  gov^- 
ment,  which  they  had  begun  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disorders,  aifd  which  they  disclaimed  upon 
making  the  pacification;  and  refuged  to  suffer 
the  king's  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
(which  was  put  into  his  hands  about  the  same 
time)  either  to  repair  some  works  which  were 
newly  fallen  down,  or  so  much  as  to  buy  provision 
in  the  town  for  the  food  of  the  garrison. 

But  that  which  was  the  greatest  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage that  accrued  unto  them  from  the  agree- 
ment, and  which  was  worth  all  the  rest,  was  the 
conversation  they  had  with  the  English  with  so 
much  reputation,  that  they  had  persuaded  very 
many  to  beUeve,  that  they  had  all  manner  of 
fidehty  to  the  king,  and  had  too  much  cause  to 
complain  of  the  hard  proceedings  against  them  by 
the  power  of  some  of  their  own  countrymen ;  and 
the  acquaintance  they  made  with  some  particular 
lords,  to  that  degree,  that  they  did  upon  the  matter 
agree  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  future,  and  how 
to  obstruct  any  opposition  or  proceedings  by  those 
who  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  by  both  sides : 
for  none  in  Scotland  more  dislikea  all  that  was 
done  in  court,  and  the  chief  actors  there,  than 
those  lords  of  England  did ;  though  they  were  not 
so  well  prepared  lor  an  expedient  for  the  cure. 

The  people  of  Scotland  oeing  n6w  reduced  to  a 
more  imphcit  obedience,  and  nobody  daring  to 
oppose  the  most  violent  proceedings  of  the  most 
violent  persons  in  authority,  they  lost  no  time,  as 
hath  been  said,  to  make  all  preparations  for  a  war 
they  meant  to  pursue.  Most  of  the  king's  privy 
council  and  great  ministers,  who  (though  they  had 
not  vigorously  performed  their  duty  in  support  oi 
the  r^al  power)  till  now  had  be^  so  reserved, 
that  they  seemed  not  to  approve  the  disorderly  - 
proceedings,  but  now  as  frankly  wedded  that  in- 
terest as  any  of  the  leaders,  and  quickly  became 
the  chief  of  the  leaders. 

[Of  these  was]  the  earl  of  Argyle :  who  had 
been  preserved  by  the  king's  immediate  kindness 
and  full  power,  and  rescued  from  the  anger  and 
fury  of  his  incensed  father ;  who,  being  provoked 
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by  the  disobedience  and  insolence  of  his  son,  re- 
solved so  to  have  disposed  of  his  fortune,  that 
little  should  have  accompanied  the  honour  after 
his  death.  But  by  the  king's  interposition,  and 
indeed  imposition,  the  earl,  in  strictness  of  the  law 
in  Scotland,  having  need  of  the  king^s  grace  and 
protection,  in  regard  of  his  being  become  Roman 
Catholic,  and  his  majesty  granting  all  to  the  son 
which  he  could  exact  from  the  father,  the  old  man 
was  in  the  end  compelled  to  make  over  all  his 
estate  to  his  son ;  reserving  only  such  a  provision 
for  himself,  as  supported  him  according  to  his 
quality  during  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  the  parts 
beyond  the  seas.  The  king  had  too  much  occasion 
afterwards  to  remember,  that  in  the  dose,  after  his 
majesty  had  determined  what  should  be  done  on 
either  part,  the  old  man  declared,  "  He  would 
"  submit  to  the  king's  pleasure,  though  he  be- 
"  lieved  he  was  hardly  dealt  with ;"  and  then  with 
some  bitterness  put  ms  son  in  mind  of  his  unduti- 
fill  carriage  towards  him ;  and  charged  him  *'  to 
«  carry  in  his  mind'  how  bountiful  the  king  had 
"  been  to  him ;"  which  yet,  he  told  him,  he  was 
sure  he  would  forget :  and  thereupon  said  to  his 
majesty,  "  Sir,  I  must  know  this  yoimg  man  better 
**  than  you  can  do :  you  have  brought  me  low, 
"  that  you  may  raise  him ;  which  I  doubt  you  will 
'*  live  to  repent ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  craft,  subtilty, 
'*  and  falsehood,  and  can  love  no  man ;  and  if  ever 
'*  he  finds  it  in  his  power  to  do  you  mischief,  he 
'*  will  be  sure  to  do  it."  The  king  considered  it 
only  as  the  effect  of  his  passion,  and  took  no 
other  care  to  prevent  it,  but  by  heaping  every  day 
new  obUgations  upon  him;  making  him  a  privy 
councillor,  and  givmg  him  other  offices  and  power 
to  do  hurt,  thereby  to  restrain  him  from  doing  it ; 
which  would  have  wrought  upon  any  generous 
nature  the  effect  it  ought  to  have  done.  Tliis  earl 
(for  his  father  was  now  dead)  came  not  to  Edin- 
burgh during  the  first  troubles;  and  though  he 
did  not  dissemble  his  displeasure  against  the 
bishops,  because  one  of  them  had  affi*onted  him, 
'  in  truth,  very  rudely,  yet  he  renewed  all  imagina- 
ble professions  of  duty  to  the  king,  and  a  readiness 
to  engage  in  his  service,  if  those  disorders  should 
continue :  but  after  the  pacification  and  the  dis- 
banding of  the  king's  army,  and  the  covenanters 
declaring  that  they  would  adhere  to  the  acts  of  the 
/  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  he  made  haste  to  Edinburgh 
/  with  a  great  train  of  his  family  and  followers ;  and 
/  immediately  signed  the  covenant,  engaged  for  tJbe 
provision  of  arms,  and  raising  forces ;  and  in  all 
things  behaved  himself  like  a  man  that  might  very 
safely  be  confided  in. 

There  wanted  not  persons  still  who  persuaded 
the  king,  "  that  all  might  yet  be  ended  without 
"  blood ;  that  there  were  great  divisions  amongst 
*'  the  chief  leaders,  through  emulation  and  ambi- 
tion of  command ;  and  that  the  access  of  the 
earl  of  Argyle  to  that  party  woidd  drive  others 
as  considerable  from  it,  who  never  did,  nor  ever 
"  would,  unite  with  him  in  any  design ;"  and 
therefore  advised,  *'  that  his  majesty  woi^d  require 
"  them  to  send  some  persons  intrusted  by  their 
"  body  to  attend  him,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
"  reasons  of  their  proceedings."  They  demanded 
a  safe  conduct  for  the  security  of  the  persons  they 
should  employ;  which  was  sent  accordingly :  and 
thereupon  some  persons,  of  the  nobility,  and 
others,  were  commissioned  to  wait  on  the  king ; 
amongst  which  tlie  lord  Lowden  was  principally 
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relied  on  for  his  parts  and  abilities ;  a  man  who 
was  better  known  afterwards,  and  whom  there  will 
hereafter  be  so  often  occasion  to  mention,  as  it  will 
not  be  necessary  in  this  place  further  to  enlarge 
upon  him.  They  behaved  themselves,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  the  confidence  of  men  employed  by  a 
foreign  state ;  refused  to  give  any  account  but  to 
the  king  himself ;  and  even  to  himself  gave  no 
other  reason  for  what  was  done,  but  the  authority 
of  the  doers,  and  the  necessity  that  required  it; 
that  is,  that  they  thought  it  necessary :  but  then 
they  polished  tnis  sturdy  behaviour  with  all  the 
professions  of  submission  and  duty,  which  their 
language  could  comprehend. 

At  this  time  the  king  hiqypened  to  intercept  a 
letter,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
covenanters,  and  particularly  by  the  lord  Lowden, 
written  to  the  French  king,  in  which  they  com- 
plained "of  the  hardness  «nd  injustice  of  the 
government  that  was  exercised  over  them ;  put 
im  in  mind  of  the  dependence  this  kingdom 
formerly  had  upon  that  crown;  and  desired  him 
now  to  take  them  into  his  protection,  and  give 
them  assistance;  and  that  his  majesty  would 
<'  give  entire  credit  to  one  Colvil,  who  was  the 
"  bearer  of  that  letter,  and  well  instructed  in  all 
*'  particulars :"  and  the  letter  itself  was  sealed  and 
directed  Au  Roy  j  a  style  only  used  from  subjects 
to  their  natural  king.  This  letter  being  seen  and 
perused  by  the  \ot&  of  the  council,  and  the  lord 
Lowden  being  examined,  and  refusing  to  give  any 
other  answer,  dian  "  That  it  was  wnt  before  the 
agreement,  and  thereupon  reserved  and  never 
sent ;  that,  if  he  had  committed  any  offence,  he 
ought  to  be  questioned  for  it  in  Scotland,  and 
not  in  England;  and  insisting  upon  his  safe 
"  conduct,  demanded  Hberty  to  return."  All  men 
were  of  opinion,  that  so  foul  a  conspiracy  and 
treason  ought  not  to  be  so  slightly  excused ;  and 
that  both  the  lord  Lowden  and  Cohnl  (who  was 
likewise  found  in  London,  and  apprehended)  should 
be  committed  to  the  Tower:  which  was  done 
accordingly ;  aU  men  expecting  that  they  would 
be  brou^t  to  a  speedy  trial. 

This  discovery  made  a  very  deep  impression  I 
upon  the  king;  and  persuaded  him,  that  such  a 
foul  application  could  never  have  been  thought  of, 
if  there  had  not  been  more  poison  in  the  heart, 
than  could  be  expelled  by  easy  antidotes ;  and  that 
the  strongest  remedies  must  be  provided  to  root 
out  this  mischief:  thereupon  he  first  advised  with 
that  committee  of  the  council,  which  used  to  be 
consulted  in  secret  affairs,  what  was  to  be  done. 
That  summer's  action  had  wasted  all  the  money  \ 
that  had  been  carefully  laid  up ;  and,  to  carry  on  ^  > 
that  vast  expense,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  had 
be«n  anticipated;  so  that,  though  the  raising  an 
army  was  visibly  necessary,  there  appeared  no  /^ 
means  how  to  raise  that  army.  No  expedient 
occurred  to  them  so  proper  as  a  parliament,  and 
which  had  been  now  intermitted  near  twelve  years. 
And  though  those  meetings  had  of  late  been  at- 
tended by  some  disorders,  the  effects  of  mutinous 
spirits ;  and  the  last  had  been  dissolved  (as  hath 
been  said  before)  ^vith  some  circumstances  of 
passion  and  undutifulness,  which  so  far  incensed 
the  king,  that  he  was  less  inclined  to  those  assem- 
bUes ;  yet  this  long  intermission,  and  the  general 
composure  of  men's  minds  in  a  happy  peace,  and 
universal  plenty  over  the  whole  nation,  (superior 
sure  to  what  any  other  nation  ever  enjoyed,)  made 
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it  reasonably  believed,  notwithstanding  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people  against  some  exomtancies  of 
the  court,  that  sober  men,  and  such  as  loved  the 
peace  and  plenty  they  were  possessed  of,  would  be 
made  choice  of  to  serve  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  then  the  temper  of  the  house  of  peers  was  not 
to  be  apprehended :  but  especially  the  opinion  of 
the  prgudice  and  general  aversion  over  the  whole 
kingdom  to  the  Scots,  and  the  indignation  they 
had  at  thor  presumption  in  their  thought  of  invad- 
ing England,  made  it  believed,  that  a  parliament 
would  express  a  very  sharp  sense  of  their  insolence 
and  carnage  towards  the  king,  and  provide  reme- 
dies proportionable. 

Upon  these  motives  and  reasons,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  and  advice  of  the  whole  committee, 
the  king  resolved  to  call  a  parliament ;  which  he 
communicated  the  same  day,  or  rather  took  the 
resolution  that  day,  in  his  full  council  of  state, 
which  expressed  great  joy  upon  it;  and  directed 
the  lord  keeper  to  issue  out  writs  for  the  meeting 
of  a  parliament  upon  the  13th  day  of  April  then 
next  ensuing;  it  being  now  in  the  month  of 
December;  and  all  expedition  was  accordingly 
used  in  sending  out  the  said  writs,  the  notice  of 
it  being  most  welcome  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

That  it  mi^ht  appear  that  the  court  was  not  at 
all  apprehensive  of  what  the  parliament  would  or 
could  do;  and  that  it  was  convened  by  his  majesty's 
grace  and  inclination,  not  by  any  motive  of  neces- 
sity ;  it  proceeded  in  all  respects  in  the  same  un- 
popular ways  it  had  done :  ship-money  was  levied 
with  the  same  severity ;  and  the  same  rigour  used 
in  ecclesiastical  courts,  without  the  least  compli- 
ance with  the  humour  of  any  man;  which  was 
Ipreat  st^diness ;  and,  if  it  were  then  well  pursued. 
It  degenerated  too  soon  afterwards. 

In  this  interval,  between  the  sealing  the  writs 
and  the  convention  of  the  parliament,  the  lord 
/  keeper  Coventry  died;  to  the  king's  great  detri- 
ment, rather  than  to  his  own.  So  much  hath  been 
said  already  of  this  great  man,  that  there  shall  be 
no  further  enlargement  in  this  place,  than  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  very  wise  and  excellent  person,  and 
had  a  rare  felicit\',  in  being  looked  upon  generally 
throughout  the  Kingdom  with  great  affection,  and 
a  singular  esteem,  when  very  few  other  men  in  any 
high  trust  were  so ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  if  he 
h^  lived  to  the  sitting,  of  that  parliament,  when, 
whatever  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  any,  there  was  not 
the  least  approach  of  any  irreverence  to  the  crown, 
that  he  might  have  had  great  authority  in  the  form- 
ing those  counsels,  which  might  have  preserved  it 
from  so  unhappy  a  dissolution.  His  loss  was  the 
more  manifest  and  visible  in  his  successor ;  the  seal 
being  within  a  day  or  two  given  to  sir  John  Finch, 
/  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  a  man 
exceedingl)r  obnoxious  to  the  people^upon  the  busi- 
ness of  ship-money;  and  not  of  reputation  and 
authority  enough  to  countenance  ana  advance  the 
king's  service. 

These  digressions  have  taken  up  too  much  time, 
and  may  seem  foreign  to  the  proper  subject  of  this 
discourse ;  yet  they  may  have  given  some  light  to 
the  obscure  and  dsurk  passages  of  that  time,  which 
were  understood  by  very  few.  But  for  the  future, 
very  short  mention  shall  be  made  of  any  thing  but 
/-.  what  immediately  relates  to  the  person,  whose  life 
is  to  be  herein  contained,  or  what  is  necessary  to 
explain  and  illustrate  those  actions  or  coimsels,  in 
which  he  was  interested  or  concerned. 
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The  parliament  met  according  to  summons  upon 
the  13th  of  April  in  the  year  1640,  with  the  usual 
ceremony  and  formality ;  and  after  the  kin^  had 
shortly  mentioned  "  his  desire  to  be  agam  ac- 
"  quamted  with  parliaments,  after  so  long  an  in- 
"  termission ;  and  to  recdve  the  advice  and  assist- 
'*  ance  of  his  subjects  there ;"  he  referred  the  cause 
of  the  present  convention  to  be  enlarged  upon  by 
the  lord  keeper :  who  related  the  whole  proceedings 
of  Scotland;  ''his  majesty's  condescensions  the 
"  year  before,  in  disbanding  his  army  upon  their 
"  promises  and  professions ;  their  insolencies 
"  since;  and  their  address  to  the  king  of  France, 
"  by  the  letter  mentioned  before ;"  wluch  the  king 
had  touched  upon,  and  having  forp^ot  to  make  the 
observation  upon  the  superscription  himself,  he 
required  the  keeper  to  do  it ;  who  told  them,  after 
the  whole  relation,  "  That  his  majesty  did  not 
expect  advice  from  them,  much  less  that  they 
should  interpose  in  any  office  of  mediation, 
which  would  not  be  grateful  to  him;  but  that 
they  should,  as  soon  as  might  be,  give  his 
majesty  such  a  supply,  as  he  might  provide  for 
the  vindication  of  his  honour,  by  raising  an 
army,  which  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  pro- 
gress the  rebels  had  already  made,  called  upon 
without  delay ;  and  his  menesty  assured  them,  if 
they  would  Ratify  him  with  this  expedition,  that 
he  would  give  them  time  enough  afterwards  to 
represent  any  grievances  to  him,  and  a  favour- 
able  answer  to  them;"  and  so  dismissed  the 
commons  to  choose  their  speaker;  to  which 
sergeant  Glanvile  was  designed,  and  chosen  the 
same  day:  a  man  very  equal  to  the  work,  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment; of  a  quick  conception,  and  of  a  ready  and 
voluble  expression,  dexterous  in  disposing  the 
house,  and  very  acceptable  to  them.  The  earl  of 
Arundel,  earl  marshal  of  England,  was  made  lord 
steward  of  the  kin^^s  house ;  an  office  necessary 
in  the  banning  of  a  parliament ;  being  to  swear 
all  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  before 
they  could  sit  there.  Two  days  after,  the  com- 
mons presented  their  speaker  to  the  king,  who, 
in  the  accustomed  manner,  approved  their  choice ; 
upon  which  they  returned  to  their  house,  being 
now  formed  and  qualified  to  enter  upon  any 
debates. 

The  house  met  alwavs  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and 
rose  at  twelve;  whicn  were  the  old  parliament 
hours ;  that  the  committees,  upon  whom  the  great- 
est burden*  of  business  lay,  might  have  the  after- 
noons for  their  preparation  and  despatch.  It  was 
not  the  custom  to  enter  upon  any  important  busi- 
ness in  the  first  fortnight;  both  because  many 
members  used  to  be  absent  so  long ;  and  that  time 
was  usually  thought  necessary  for  the  appointment 
and  nomination  of  committees,  and  for  other  cere- 
monies and  preparations  that  were  usual:  but 
there  was  no  regard  now  to  that  custom;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  members  was  very  great, 
there  having  been  a  large  time  between  the  issuing 
out  of  the  writs  and  the  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
so  that  all  elections  were  made  and  returned,  and 
every  body  was  willing  to  fall  to  the  work. 

Whilst  men  gazed  upon  each  other,  looking  who 
should  begin,  (much  the  greatest  part  having  never 
before  sat  in  parliament,)  Mr.  Pym,  a  man  of  good 
reputation,  but  much  better  known  afterwards, 
who  had  been  as  long  in  those  assemblies  as  any  man 
then  living,  brake  the  ice,  and  in  a  set  discourse  of 
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above  two  honrs,  after  mention  of  the  king  with 
the  most  profound  reverence,  and  commendation 
of  his  wisoom  and  justice,  he  observed,  *'  That  by 
"  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments  many  un- 
warrantable things  had  been  practised,  notwith- 
standing the  CTeat  virtue  of  his  majesty :''  and 
then  enumerated  all  the  projects  which  had  been 
set  on  foot;  all  the  illegal  proclamations  which 
had  been  published,  and  the  proceeding  which 
had  been  upon  those  proclamations ;  the  judgment 
upon  ship-money;  and  many  grievances  which 
related  to  the  ecclesiastical  junsmction ;  summing 
up  shortly,  and  sharply,  all  that  most  reflected 
upon  the  prudence  and  the  justice  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  concluding,  "  That  he  had  only  laid  that 
"  scheme  before  them,  that  they  mignt  see  how 
"much  work  they  had  to  do  to  satisfy  their 
''  country ;  the  method  and  manner  of  the  doing 
"  whereof  he  left  to  th^  wisdoms."  Mr.Grimston 
insisted  only  on  the  business  of  ship-monev; 
the  irregular  and  preposterous  engaging  tne 
judges  to  deliver  their  opinion  to  the  £ng,  and 
their  being  afterwards  divided  in  their  judgment ; 
and  said,  "  He  was  persuaded,  that  they,  who 
*'  gave  their  opinions  for  the  legality  of  it,  did  it 
"  against  the  dictamen  of  their  own  conscience." 
Peard,  a  bold  lawyer,  of  little  note,  inveighed  more 
passionatelv  against  it,  calling  it  an  abomination : 
upon  whicn,  Herbert,  the  king's  solicitor,  with  all 
imaginable  address,  in  which  he  then  excelled,  put 
them  in  mind  "  with  what  candour  his  majesty  had 
"  proceeded  in  that,  and  all  other  things  which 
'*  related  to  the  administration  of  justice  to  all  his 
*'  people;  that,  how  persuaded  soever  he  was  within 
"  himself  of  the  justice  as  well  as  necessity  of 
*'  levying  ship-money,  he  would  not  send  out  a 
"  writ  for  the  doing  thereof,  till  he  received  the 
"  affirmative  ad\ice  of  all  the  judges  of  England ; 
"  and  when  the  payment  was  opposed  by  a  gentle- 
"  man,"  (and  then  he  took  occasion  to  stroke 
and  commend  Mr.  Hambden,  who  sat  under 
him,  for  his  great  temper  and  modesty  in  the  pro- 
secution of  that  suit,)  "  the  king  was  very  well 
"  contented  that  all  the  judges  of  England  snould 
"  determine  the  right ;  that  never  any  cause  had 
been  debated  ana  argued  more  solemnly  before 
the  judges ;  who,  after  long  deliberation  oetween 
themselves,  and  being  attended  with  the  records, 
"  which  had  been  cited  on  both  sides,  delivered 
'*  each  man  his  opinion  and  judgment  publicly  in 
the  court,  and  so  largely,  that  but  two  juages 
argued  in  a  day ;  and  after  all  this,  and  a  judg- 
ment with  that  solemnity  pronounced  for  the 
king,  by  which  the  king  was  as  legally  possessed 
of  mat  right,  as  of  any  thing  else  he  had ;  that 
any  particular  man  should  presume  to  speak 
against  it  with  that  bitterness,  and  to  call  it  an 
abomination,  was  very  offensive,  and  unwarrant- 
able ;  and  desired  that  that  gentleman,  who  had 
*'  used  that  expression,  might  explain  himself,  and 
"  then  withdraw."  Very  many  called  him  to  the 
bar ;  and  the  solicitor's  discourse  was  thought  to 
have  so  much  weight  in  it,  that  Mr.  Peard  very 
hardly  escaped  a  severe  reprehension;  which  is 
mentioned  only  that  the  temper  and  sobriety  of 
that  house  may  be  taken  notice  of,  and  their  disso- 
lution, which  shortly  after  fell  out,  the  more  la- 
mented. ^ 

Though  the  parliament  had  not  sat  above  six  or 
seven  days,  and  had  managed  all  their  debates,  and 
their  whole  behaviour,  with  wonderfiil  order  and 
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sobriety,  the  court  was  in^MUient  that  no  advance 
was  yet  made  towards  a  supply ;  which  was  fore- 
seen would  take  up  much  time,  whensoever  they 
went  about  it,  though  never  so  cordially;  and 
therefore  they  prevailed  with  the  house  ol  peers, 
which  was  more  entirely  at  the  king's  disposal, 
that  it  would  demand  a  conference  with  the  nouse 
of  commons,  and  then  propose  to  them,  by  way  of 
advice,  "  That  they  would  begin  with  giving  the 
king  a  supply,  in  regard  of  the  uigency  and  even 
necessity  of  his  affairs,  and  afterwards  proceed 
upon  their  giievances,  or  any  thing  else  as  they 
thought  fit:  and  the  house  of  pe««  accordingly 
did  give  their  advice  to  this  purpose  at  a  confer- 
ence. This  conference  was  no  sooner  reported  in 
the  house  of  commons,  than  their  whole  temper 
seemed  to  be  shaken.  It  was  the  undoubted  fun- 
damental privilege  of  the  commons  in  parliament, 
that  all  suppUes  should  have  their  rise  and  ban- 
ning from  them;  this  had  never  been  infringea,  or 
violated,  or  so  much  as  questioned  in  the  worst 
times ;  and  that  now  after  so  long  intermission  of 
parliaments,  that  all  privileges  might  be  forgotten, 
the  house  of  peers  should  beein  with  an  action 
their  ancestors  never  attempted,  administered  too 
much  cause  of  jealousy  of  somewhat  else  that  was 
intended ;  and  so  with  an  unanimous  consent  they 
declared  it  to  be  '*  so  high  a  breach  of  privilege, 
that  they  could  not  proceed  upon  any  other 
matter  until  they  first  received  satisfaction  and 
reparation  from  we  house  of  peers ;"  and  which 
the  next  day  they  demanded  at  a  conference.  The 
lords  were  sensible  of  their  error ;  which  had  been 
foreseen,  and  dissuaded  by  many  of  them ;  they 
acknowledged  the  privilege  of  the  commons  as 
fiilly  as  they  demanded  it,  and  hoped  they  had 
not  broken  it  by  offering  their  advice  to  them 
without  mentioning  the  nature  of  the  supply,  the 
"  proportion,  or  manner  of  raising  it,  which  they 
"  confessed  belonged  entirely  to  them :"  in  fine, 
they  desired  them,  "  that  this  might  be  no  occa- 
"  sion  of  wasting  their  time,  but  that  they  would 
proceed  their  own  way,  and  in  their  own  method, 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom."  This  gave  no 
satisfaction ;  was  no  reparation ;  and  served  their 
turn  who  had  no  mind  to  give  any  supply  without 
discovering  any  such  dissatisfaction,  which  would 
have  got  them  no  credit,  the  house  being  generally 
exceedingly  disposed  to  please  the  kin^,  and  to  do 
him  service.  But  this  breach  of  privdege,  which 
was  craftily  enlarged  upon,  as  if  it  swallowed  up 
all  their  other  privileges,  and  made  them  whoUy 
subservient  to  the  peers,  was  universally  resented. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  precedents 
of  former  times,  in  case  of  violation  of  their  privi- 
leges by  the  lords,  though  not  of  that  magnitude, 
and  thereupon  to  prepare  a  protestation  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  to  be  entered  in 
their  own  Journal;   and  in  the  mean  time  no 

firoceedings  to  be  in  the  house  upon  any  public 
business^  except  upon  some  report  from  a  com- 
mittee. 

After  some  days  had  been  passed  in  this  manner, 
and  it  not  being  in  view  when  this  debate  would  be 
at  an  end,  the  king  thought  of  another  expedient, 
and  sent  a  message  in  writing  to  the  commons  by 
sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  now  both  secretary  of 
state  and  treasurer  of  the  household,  and  at  that 
time  of  good  credit  there;  wherein  his  majesty 
took  notice,  **  that  there  was  some  difference  be- 
"  tween  the  two  houses,  which  retarded  the  trans- 
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actuHi  of  the  great  afiiurs  of  the  kingdom,  at  a 
time  when  a  foreign  army  was  ready  to  invade 
it:  that  he  heard  the  payment  of  snip-money, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  adiudged  nis  right, 
was  not  willin^y  suhmitted  to  oy  the  people ;  to  ' 
"  jnanifiBst  therefore  his  good  affection  to  his  suh-  I 
**  Jects  in  general,  he  made  this  proposition :  that 
'*  if  the  parliament  would  grant  mm  twelve  suhsi- 
'*  dies  to  be  paid  in  thi^ae  years,  in  the  manner 
"  proposed,  (that  was,  five  subsidies  to  be  paid  the 
**  nrst  year,  four  the  second,  and  three  to  be  psdd 
*'  in  the  last  year,)  his  m^gesty  would  then  release 
'*  all  his  title  or  pretence  to  smp-money  for  the  fu- 
*'  ture,  in  such  a  manner  as  his  parliament  should 
**  advise." 

Though  exceptions  might  have  been  taken  again 
in  point  of  privilege,  because  his  majesty  took  notice 
of  the  difference  Detween  the  two  nouses ;  vet  that 
spirit  had  not  then  taken  so  deep  root :  so  tnat  they 
resolved  to  enter,  the  next  day  after  the  delivery  of 
it,  upon  a  full  debate  of  his  majesty's  message; 
thc^  who  desired  to  obstruct  the  giving  any  supply, 
behevin^  they  should  easily  prevail  to  reject  this 
proposition  upon  thegreatness  of  the  sum  demanded, 
witnout  appearing  not  to  favour  the  cause  in  which 
it  was  to  oe  employed,  which  diey  could  not  have 
done  with  any  advantage  to  themselves,  the  number 
of  that  dassis  of  men  oeing  then  not  considerable 
in  the  house.     It  was  about  the  first  day  of  May 
that  the  messaiy^e  was  delivered,  and  the  next  day  it 
was  resumed  about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  debate  continued  till  four  of  the  clock  m 
the  afternoon;  which  had  been  seldom  used  before, 
bat  afterwards  grew  into  custom.  Many  observed, 
that  they  were  to  purchase  a  release  of  an  impo- 
sition very  unjustly  laid  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
by  purchasing  it,  they  should  upon  the  matter 
"  confess  it  had  been  just ;"  which  no  man  in  his 
heart  acknowledged ;  and  therefore  wished,  *'  that 
the  judgment  mi^ht  be  first  examined,  and  being 
once  declared  void,  what  they  should  present  the 
king  with  would  appear  a  gift,  and  not  a  recom- 
pense :"  but  this  was  rather  modestly  insinuated 
thaninsisted  upon;  and  the  greater  numoer  reflected 
more  of  the  proportion  demanded,  which  some  of 
those  who  were  thought  very  well  to  understand 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  confidently  affirmed  to  be 
more  than  the  whole  stock  in  money  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to ;  which  appeared  shortly  after  to  be  a 
rerj  gross  miscomputation.    There  were  very  few, 
except  those  of  the  court,  (who  were  ready  to  ^ve 
all  that  the  king  would  ask,  and  indeed  had  httle 
to  give  of  their  own,)  who  (^d  not  believe  the  sum 
demanded  to  be  too  great,  and  wished  that  a  less 
might  be  accepted,  ana  therefore  were  willing,  when 
the  day  was  so  far  spent,  that  the  debate  might  be 
adjourned  till  the  next  morning;  which  was  wiBingly 
consented  to  by  all,  and  so  the  house  rose.    All 
this  agitation  had  been  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  the  speaker  having  left  the  chair,  to  which 
Mr.  Lenthall,  a  lawyer  of  no  eminent  account,  was 
called.    But  there  was  not,  in  the  whole  day,  in  all 
the  variety  of  contradictions,  an  offensive  or  angry 
word  spoken :  except  only  that  one  private  country 
gentleman,  little  known,  said,  "  He  observed  that 
"  the  supply  was  to  be  employed  in  the  supporting 
"  beUum  ^puoopale,  which  he  thought  the  bishops 
"  were  fittest  to  do  themselves  :''  but  as  there  was 
no  reply,  or  notice  taken  of  it,  so  there  was  nobody 
who  seconded  that  envious  reflection,  nor  any  other 
expreasion  of  that  kind. 
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The  next  day  as  soon  as  the  house  met,  and 
prayers  were  read,  it  resolved  again  into  a  grand 
committee,  the  same  person  being  again  called  to 
the  chair :  it  was  expected,  and  hoped,  that  there 
would  have  been  some  new  message  from  the  king, 
that  might  have  facilitated  the  debate ;  but  nothing 
appearing  of  that  kind,  the  proposition  was  again 
read,  and  men  of  all  sides  discoursed  much  of  what 
had  been  said  before,  and  many  spoke  with  more 
reflection  upon  the  Judgment  of  ship-money  than 
they  had  done  the  day  past,  and  seemed  to  wish, 
''  that  whatsoever  we  should  give  the  king  should 
''  be  a  free  testimony  pi  our  affection  and  duty, 
"  without  any  release  of  ship-money,  which  de- 
"  served  no  consideration,  but  m  a  short  time  would 
**  appear  void  and  null."  And  this  seemed  to  a- 
gree  with  the  sense  of  so  great  a  part  of  the  house, 
uiat  Mr.  Hambden,  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
house,  (and  the  same  who  had  defended  the  suit 
against  the  king  in  his  own  name,  upon  the  ille- 
gality of  ship-money,)  thought  the  matter  ripe  for 
the  question,  and  desired  that  the  question  m^ht 
be  put,  "  Whether  the  house  would  consent  to  the 
^'  proposition  made  by  the  kii^,  as  it  was  con- 
"  tained  in  the  message  ?"  which  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  found  a  negative  from  all  who  thought 
the  sum  too  great,  or  were  not  pleased  that  it 
should  be  given  in  recompense  of  snip-money. 

When  many  called  to  have  this  question,  ser- 
geant Glanvile,  the  speaker,  (who  sat  by  amongst 
the  other  members  wnilst  the  house  was  in  a  com- 
mittee, and  hath  rarely  u^ed  to  speak  in  such  sea- 
sons,) rose  up,  and  in  a  most  pathetical  speech,  in 
which  he  excelled,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
House  "  to  comply  with  the  king's  aesire,  for  the 
*'  good  of  the  nation,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  par- 
"Haments  for  ever,  which  this  seasonable  testi- 
"  mony  of  their  affections  would  infallibly  do." 
He  maae  it  manifest  to  them  how  very  inconsider- 
able a  sum  twelve  subsidies  amounted  to,  by  tell- 
ing them,  "  that  he  had  computed  what  he  was  to 
"  pay  for  those  twelve  subsidies ;"  and  when  he 
named  the  sum,  and  he  being  known  to  be 
possessed  of  a  great  estate,  it  seemed  not  worth 
any  further  deliberation.  And  in  the  warmth  oi 
his  discourse,  which  he  plainly  discerned  made  a 
wonderful  impression  upon  the  house,  he  let  fall 
some  sharp  expressions  against  the  imposition  of 
ship-money,  and  the  judgment  in  the  point,  which 
he  said  plainly  "  was  against  the  law,  if  he  under- 
''  stood  what  law  was,"  (who  was  known  to  be 
very  learned,)  which  expression,  how  necessary 
and  artificial  soever  to  reconcile  the  affections  of 
the  house  to  the  matter  in  question,  very  much 
irreconciled  him  at  court,  and  to  those  upon  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  dependence. 

There  was  scarce  ever  a  speech  that  more  ga- 
thered up  and  united  the  inclinations  of  a  popular 
council  to  the  speaker:  and  if  the  question  had 
been  presently  put,  it  was  believed  the  number  of 
the  dissenters  would  not  have  appeared  g[reat.  But 
after  a  short  silence,  some  men,  who  wished  well 
to  the  main,  expressed  a  dislike  of  the  way,  so  that 
other  men  recovered  new  courage,  and  called  again 
with  some  earnestness,  "That  l^e  question  for- 
"  merly  proposed  by  Mr.  Hambden  should  be 
"  put :  which  seemed  to  meet  with  a  concurrence. 
Mr.  Hyde  then  stood  up,  smd  desired,  "  that  ques- 
"  tion  might  not  be  put ;  said,  it  was  a  captious 

question,  to  which  only  one  sort  of  men  could 

clearly  give  theur  vote,  which  were  they  who 
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were  for  a  rejection  of  the  kind's  proposition, 
and  no  more  resuming  the  debate  upon  that 
subject :  but  that  thev  who  desired  to  give  the 
kin^  a  supply,  as  he  oelieved  most  did,  though 
not  in  sucn  a  proportion,  nor,  it  may  be,  in  that 
**  manner,,  coidd  receive  no  satisfaction  by  that 
"  Question ;  and  therefore  he  proposed,  to  the  end 
tnat  every  man  might  frankly  give  his  yea,  or 
his  no,  that  the  question  might  be  put  only, 
upon  the  giving  the  king  a  supply :  wmch  being 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  anotner  question  might 
**  be  upon  the  proportion,  and  the  manner ;  and 
"  if  the  first  were  carried  in  the  negative,  it  would 
**  produce  the  same  effect,  as  the  other  question 
"  TOX)jposed  by  Mr.  Hambden  would  do." 

This  method  was  received  with  great  approba- 
tion, but  opposed  by  others  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary passion,  and  oiverted  by  other  propositions, 
which  being  seconded  took  much  time,  without 
pointing  to  any  conclusion.  ,  In  the  end  sergeant 
Glanvile  said,  "That  there  had  been  a  question 
'  proposed  bjr  his  countryman,  that  agreed  very 
well  with  his  sense,  and  mov^  that  the  gentle- 
man might  be  called  upon  to  propose  it  again." 
Whereupon  Mr.  Hvde  stated  the  case  again  as  he 
had  done,  answerea  somewhat  that  had  been  s^d 
against  it,  and  moved,  "  that  question  might  be 
"  put."  Whereupon  for  a  long  time  there  was  no- 
thing s^d,  but  a  confused  clamour,  and  call, 
"  Mr.  Hambden's  question,"  "  Mr.  Hyde*s  ques- 
"tion;"  the  call  appearing  much  stronger  for  the 
last,  than  the  former :  and  it  was  generaUy  believed, 
that  the  question  had  been  put,  and  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  though  it  was  positively  opposed  by 
Herbert  the  solicitor  general,  for  what  reason  no 
man  could  imagine,  if  sir  Henry  Vane  the  secre- 
tary had  not  stood  up,  and  said,  "  That,  as  it  had 
"  been  always  his  custom  to  deal  plainly  and 
"  dearly  with  that  house  in  all  things,  so  he  could 
"  not  but  now  assure  them,  that  the  putting  and 
"  carrying  that  question  could  be  of  no  use  j  for 
**  that  he  was  most  sure,  and  had  authority  to  tell 
**  them  so,  that  if  they  should  pass  a  vote  for  the 
"  giving  the  king  a  supply,  if  it  were  not  in  the 
proportion  and  manner  proposed  in  his  majesty's 
message,  it  would  not  be  accepted  by  him  5  and 
*'  therefore  desired  that  (question  might  be  laid 
**  aside ;"  which  being  a^n  urged  by  the  solicitor 

general  upon  the  authority  of  what  tne  other  had 
eclared,  and  the  other  privy-counsellors  saying 
nothing,  though  they  were  much  displeased  with 
the  secretary's  averment,  the  business  was  no  more 
pressed;  but  it  being  near  five  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  every  body  weary,  it  was  willingly 
consented  to  that  the  house  should  be  adjourned 
till  the  next  morning. 

Both  sir  Henry  vane,  and  the  solicitor  general 
Herbert,  (whose  opinion  was  of  more  weigot  with 
the  king  than  the  others,)  had  made  a  worse  repre- 
sentation of  the  humour  and  affection  of  the  house 
than  it  deserved,  and  undertook  to  know,  that  if 
they  came  together  again,  they  would  pass  such  a 
vote  against  ship-money,  as  would  blast  that 
revenue  and  other  branches  of  the  receipt ;  which 
others  believed  they  would  not  have  haa  the  confi- 
dence to  have  attempted ;  and  very  few,  that  they 
would  have  had  the  credit  to  have  compassea. 
What  followed  in  the  nert  parliament,  within  less 
than  a  year,  made  it  believed,  that  sir  Henry  Vane 
acted  tnat  part  maliciously,  and  to  bring  all  into 
confusion;  he  being  known  to  have  an  implacable 
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hatred  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  whose  destruction  was  then  upon  the  anvil. 
But  what  transported  the  solicitor,  who  had  none 
of  the  ends  of  the  other,  could  not  be  imagined, 
except  it  was  his  pride  and  peevishness,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  like  to  be  of  less  authority  there, 
than  he  looked  to  be ;  and  yet  he  was  heard  with 
great  attention,  though  his  parts  were  most  pre- 
valent in  puzzhng  ana  perplexing  that  discourse  he 
meant  to  cross.  Let  their  motives  be  what  they 
would,  they  two,  and  they  only,  wrought  so  far 
with  the  king,  that,  without  so  much  dehberation 
as  the  affair  was  worthy  of,  his  majesty  the  next 
morning,  which  was  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  May, 
not  three  weeks  from  their  first  meeting,  sent  for 
the  speaker  to  attend  him,  and  took  care  that  he 
should  go  directly  to  the  house  of  peers,  upon  some 
apprehension  that  if  he  had  gone  to  the  house  of 
commons,  that  house  would  have  entered  upon 
some  ingratefiil  discourse;  which  they  were  not 
inclined  to  do ;  and  then  sending  for  that  house  to 
attend  him,  the  keeper,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
dissolved  the  parliament. 

There  could  not  a  greater  damp  have  seized  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  whole  nation,  than  this  dissolution 
caused ;  and  men  had  much  of  the  misery  in  view, 
which  shortly  after  fell  out.  It  could  never  be 
hoped,  that  more  sober  and  dispassionate  men 
would  ever  meet  together  in  that  place,  or  fewer 
who  brought  ill  purposes  with  them ;  nor  could 
any  man  imagine  wnat  offence  they  had  given, 
which  put  the  king  to  that  resolution.  But  it  was 
observed,  that  in  the  countenances  of  those  who 
had  most  opposed  all  that  was  desired, by  his  ma- 
jesty, there  was  a  marvellous  serenity ;  nor  could 
they  conceal  the  joy  of  their  hearts :  tor  they  knew 
enough  of  what  was  to  come,  to  conclude  tnat  the 
king  would  be  shortly  compelled  to  call  another 
parliament;  and  they  were  as  sure,  that  so  many 
grave  and  unbiassed  men  would  never  be  electea 
again. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  dissolving,  Mr.  Hyde 
met  Mr.  Saint-John,  who  had  natunJly  a  great 
cloud  in  his  face,  and  very  seldom  was  known  to 
smile,  but  then  had  a  most  cheerful  aspect,  and 
seeing  the  other  melancholic,  as  in  truth  he  was 
from  nis  heart,  asked  him, "  What  troubled  him  ?" 
who  answered,  ''That  the  same  that  troubled  him, 
"  he  believed,  troubled  most  good  men ;  that  in 
"  such  a  time  of  confusion,  so  wise  a  parliament, 
"  which  could  only  have  found  remedy  fop  it,  was 
"  so  unseasonably  dismissed :  the  other  answered 
with  a  little  warmth,  "That  all  was  well:  and 
"  that  it  must  be  worse,  before  it  could  be  better ; 
"  and  that  this  parliament  would  never  have  done 
**  what  was  necessary  to  be  done ;"  as  indeed 
it  would  not,  what  he  and  his  friends  thought 
necessary. 

ITie  king,  when  he  had  better  reflected  upon 
what  was  like  to  fall  out,  and  was  better  informed 
of  the  temper  and  duty  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  that  they  had  voted  a  supply,  if  sir  Henry 
Vane  had  not  hindered  it  by  so  positive  a  declara- 
tion that  his  majesty  would  refuse  it,  was  heartily 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done ;  declared  with  great 
anger,  "That  he  had  never  given  him  such  author- 
"  ity ;  and  that  he  knew  well  that  the  giving  him 
"  any  supply  would  have  been  welcome  to  him, 
"  because  the  reputation  of  his  subjects  assisting 
"  him  in  that  conjuncture  was  all  that  he  looked 
"  for  and  considered."     He  consulted  the  same 
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day,  or  the  next,  whether  he  might  by  his  procla- 
matioii  racaD  them  to  meet  together  again :  but 
finding  that  imposBible,  he  fell  rouidly  to  find  out 
all  expedients  tor  the  raising  of  money,  in  which 
he  had  so  wonderful  success,  that,  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  by  the  voluntanr  loan  of  the  particular 
lords  of  the  council,  and  ot  other  private  gentle- 
men about  the  dty,  some  relating  to  the  court,  and 
othera  strangers  to  it,  there  was  no  less  than  three 
hundred  thoiusand  pounds  paid  into  the  exchequer 
to  be  issued  out  as  his  majesty  should  direct :  a 
sum  that  sufficiently  manifests  the  plenty  of  that 
time,  and  greater  than  any  prince  in  Europe  could 
have  commanded  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  was  an 
unanswerable  evidence,  that  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects were  not  then  aliened  from  their  duty  to  the 
King,  or  a  just  jealousy  for  his  honour. 

An  diligence  was  used  in  making  levies,  in  which 
few  of  the  general  officers  which  had  been  employed 
the  year  before  were  made  use  of;  though  it  was 
great  pity  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  not  again 
taken  m ;  which  had  infallibly  preserved  him  from 
swerving  from  his  duty,  and  he  would  have  dis- 
charged his  trust  with  courage  and  fidelity,  and 
therefore  probably  with  success :  but  he  was  of  a 
rough,  proud  nature,  and  did  not  think  his  last 
summer's  service  so  well  requited  that  he  was  ear- 
nestly to  solicit  for  another  office ;  though  there 
was  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  accepted  it,  if  it 
had  been  offered. 

A  general  was  appointed,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  the  lord  Conway  general  of  the  horse : 
which  made  the  gpreat  officers  of  the  former  year, 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  earl 
of  Holland,  (who  thought  themselves  free  from  any 
oversights  that  had  been  committed,)  more  capable 
of  innisions  by  those  who  were  ready  to  work 
accordin^^  to  the  occurrences,  upon  their  several 
constitutions,  and  I  am  persuaded  if  this  war  had 
been  left  to  the  managery  of  the  same  officers,  or 
rather  if  the  earl  of  Essex  had  been  made  general, 
f  who,  notwithstanding  the  trivial  disobligation  he 
nad  received  in  beii^  denied  the  command  of 
Beedon-forest,  might  easily  have  been  caressed,) 
it  would  have  been  more  prosperously  carried  on. 
But  the  reputation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  indeed  arrived  at  a  wonderful  general 
estimation,  was  believed  to  be  most  instrumental : 
and  the  lord  Conway  by  as  gentle  and  as  general 
a  concurrence  was  thought  an  able  soldier,  and  of 
great  parts.  Besides,  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Hol- 
land (for,  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  there  was  neither 
reason  why  he  was  general  in  the  first  expedition,  and 
why  he  was  not  in  this;)  were  thought  less  govern- 
able bj  those  councils  to  which  the  main  was  then 
to  be  mtrusted,  the  earl  of  Strafford  bearing  a  part 
in  them ;  to  whom  the  first  was  very  averse,  and 
the  latter  irreconcilable. 

Despatches  were  sent  into  Ireland  to  quicken  the 
preparations  there,  which  the  earl  haa  left  in  a 
great  forwardness,  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Onnond,  his  lieutenant-general :  monies  issued  out 
for  the  levies  of  horse  and  foot  there,  and  for  the 
making  a  train  :  all  which  were  as  well  advanced 
as,  considering  the  general  discomposure,  could  be 
reasonably  expected.  j 

And  the  king,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  thought  they  had  well  pro- 
vided for  the  worst  in  making  choice  of  the  lord 
Conway  to  be  general  of  the  horse :  a  man  very 


I  dear  to  the  two  earls;  and  indeed,  by  a  very  extra- 

i  ordinanr  fate,  [he  had]  got  a  very  particular  inter- 

'  est  and  esteem  in  many  worthy  men  of  very  dif- 

I  ferent  qualifications.     He  had  been  bom  a  soldier 

'  in  his  lather's  garrison  of  the  Brill,  when  he  was 

[  governor  there;  and  bred  up,  in  several  commands, 

I  under  the  particular  care  of  the  lord  Vere,  whose 

nephew  he  Tt^as;  and  though  he  was  married  young, 

'  when  his  father  was  secretarv  of  state,  there  was 

no  action  of  the  English  eitner  at  sea  or  land,  in 

which  he  had  not  a  considerable  command ;  and 

dways  preserved  a  more  than  ordinary  reputation, 

in  spite  of  some  great  infirmities,  which  use  to  be 

a  great  allay  to  the  credit  of  active  men;  for  he 

was  a  voluptuous  man  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 

of  great  license  in  all  other  excesses,  and  yet  was 

very  acceptable  to  the  strictest  and  the  gravest 

men  of  idl  conditions.    And  which  was  stranger 

than  all  this,  he  had  alwavs  (from  his  pleasure,  to 

which  his  nature  excessively  inclined  him,  and  from 

his  profession,  in  which  he  was  diligent  enough) 

I  reserved  so  much  time  for  his  books  and  study, 

I  that  he  was  well  versed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  at 

,  least  appeared  like  such  a  one  m  all  occasions,  and 

I  in  the  best  companies.     He  was  of  a  very  pleasant 

!  and  inoffensive  converaation,   which  made  him 

generally  very  acceptable :  so  that  the  court  being 

at  that  time  full  of  faction,  very  few  loving  one 

another,  or  those  who  resorted  to  any  who  were 

not  loved  by  them,  he  alone  was  even  domestic 

with  all,  ana  not  suspected  by  either  of  the  lords' 

or  the  ladies*  factions. 

The  war  was  generally  thought  to  be  as  well 
provided  for,  as,  after  the  last  year's  miscarriage, 
it  could  be,  by  his  being  made  general  of  tne 
horse ;  and  no  man  was  more  pleased  with  it  than 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  contracted 
^  an '  extraordinary  opinion  01  this  man,  and  took 
;  great  delight  in  nis  company,  he  being  well  able  to 
speak  in  tne  affiiirs  of  the  church,  and  taking  care 
I  to  be  thought  by  him  a  very  zealous  defender  of 
it ;  when  they  wno  knew  him  better,  knew  he  had 
no  kind  of  sense  of  religion,  and  thought  all  was 
alike.  He  was  sent  down  with  the  first  troops  of 
horse  and  foot  which  were  levied,  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  to  attend  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  a  strength  sufficient  to  stop  them,  if  they 
should  attempt  to  pass  the  river,  which  was  not 
fordable  in  above  one  or  two  places,  there  being 
good  garrisons  in  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  And  in 
this  posture  he  lay  near  Newbum  in  the  outskirts 
of  Northumberland. 

Whilst  these  things  were  thus  publicly  acted, 
private  agitations  were  not  less  vigorously  in- 
tended. The  treaty  and  pacification  of  the  former 
year  had  given  an  opportunity  of  forming  corre- 
spondences, and  contnving  desi^rns,  which  before 
had  been  more  clandestine ;  ana  the  late  meeting 
in  parliament  had  brought  many  together,  who 
could  not  otherwise  have  met,  and  discovered 
humours  and  i^ections,  which  could  not  else  have 
been  so  easily  communicated,  line  court  was  fiill 
of  &ction  and  animosity,  each  man  more  intending 
the  ruin  of  his  adversary,  and  satisfying  his  private 
malice,  than  advancing  his  master's  service,  or 
complying  with  his  public  duty,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose oirecting  all  their  endeavours,  and  forming 
aU  their  intercourse;  whilst  every  man  sottishly 
thought  him  whom  he  found  an  enemy  to  his 
enemies,  a  friend  to  all  his  other  affections:  or 
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rather  by  the  narrowness  of  his  understandinff, 
and  extent  of  his  passion,  having  contracted  sQl 
his  other  affections  to  that  one  of  revenge. 

And  by  this  means  those  emissaries  and  agents 
for  the  confusion  which  was  to  follow  were  fur- 
nished with  opportunity  and  art  to  entangle  all 
those  (and  Goa  knows  they  were  a  great  people) 
who  were  transported  with  those  vulgar  and  vile 
considerations:  cheap,  senseless  libels  were  scat- 
tered about  the  city,  and  fixed  upon  gates  and 
public  remarkable  places,  traducing  some,  and 
proscribing  others  of  those  who  were  in  highest 
trust  and  employment :  tumults  were  raised,  and 
all  license  both  in  actions  and  words  taken ;  inso- 
much as  a  rabble  of  mean,  unknown,  dissolute 
persons,  to  the  number  of  some  thousands,  at- 
tempted the  house  of  the  lord  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury at  Lambeth,  with  open  profession  and 
protestation,  "  that  they  would  tear  him  in  pieces;" 
which  (though  one  of  that  rabble,  a  sailor,  was  ap- 
prehended and  executed  in  Southwark,  upon  an 
mdictment  of  high  treason)  was  so  just  a  cause 
of  terror,  that  the  archbishop,  by  the  king's 
conimand,  lodged  for  some  da3rs  and  nights  in 
Whitehall;  which  place  likewise  was  not  unthreat- 
ened  in  their  seditious  meetings  and  discourses, 
lliis  infamous,  scandalous,  headless  insurrection, 
quashed  by  the  deserved  death  of  that  one  varlet, 
was  not  then  thought  to  be  contrived  or  fomented 
by  any  persons  of  quality :  yet  it  was  discoursed 
after  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Strode  (one 
of  those  ephori  who  most  avowed  the  curbing  and 
suppressing  of  majesty)  with  much  pleasure  and 
content ;  and  it  was  mentioned  in  the  first  draught 
of  the  first  remonstrance  (when  the  same  was 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Pym)  not  without  a  touch  of 
approbation,  which  was  for  that  reason  somewhat 
altered,  though  it  still  carried  nothing  of  judgment 
upon  it  in  that  piece. 

Things  standmg  thus  both  in  the  court  and  city, 
and  the  Scots  preparing  amain  for  an  invasion, 
and  we,  at  least,  for  a  defence,  on  a  sudden  the 
lord  Lowden,  (who  before  was  said  to  be  com- 
mitted for  desiring  protection  and  aid  from  the 
French  king,  by  a  letter  under  his  hand)  was  dis- 
charged from  his  imprisonment ;  without  impart- 
ing that  resolution  to  the  council ;  and  after  a  few 
days  admittance  and  kind  reception  at  Whitehall, 
was  dismissed  into  Scotland;  his  authoritv  and 
power  ^dth  that  people  being  as  considerable  as 
any  man's,  and  his  conduct  as  necessary  for  the 
enterprises  they  had  in  hand.  This  stratagem  was 
never  understood,  and  was  then  variously  spoken 
of;  many  believing  he  had  undertaken  great  mat- 
ters for  the  king  m  Scotland,  and  to  quiet  that 
distemper :  others,  that  it  was  an  act  entirely  com- 
passed by  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  was  like 
to  stand  in  need  of  great  supporters,  by  that  extra- 
ordinary obligation  to  endear  himseu  with  that 
nation ;  or  to  communicate  somewhat  to  that  na- 
tion, if  his  condition  before  were  so  good  that  it 
needed  no  endearment.  They  who  published  their 
thoughts  least,  made  no  scruple  of  saying,  "  that 
"  if  the  policy  were  good  and  necessary  of  his  first 
"  commitment,  it  seemed  as  just  and  prudent  to 
**  have  continued  him  in  that  restraint. 

The  progress  in  the  king's  advance  for  Scotland 
was  exceedingly  hindered  by  the  great  and  danger- 
ous sickness  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  the 
general,  whose  recovery  was  either  totally  despaired 


of  by  the  physician,  or  pronounced  to  be  expected 
very  slowly ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  possibility 
for  him  to  perform  the  service  of  the  north :  where- 
upon he  sent  to  the  king,  that  he  would  make 
choice  of  another  general.  And  though  the  lord 
Conway  in  all  his  letters  sent  advertisement, "  that 
''  the  Scots  had  not  advanced  their  preparations  to 
''  that  degree,  that  they  would  be  able  to  march 
''  that  year,"  yet  the  king  had  much  better  intel- 
ligence that  they  were  in  readiness  to  move ;  and 
so  concluded,  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  another 
general ;  and  designed  the  earl  of  Strafford  for  that 
command,  and  to  feavethe  forces  in  Ireland,  which 
were  raised  to  make  a  diversion  in  Scotland,  to  be 
governed  by  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  earl  of 
Strafford  was  scarce  recovered  from  a  great  sick- 
ness, yet  was  willing  to  undertake  the  charge,  out 
of  pure  indignation  to  see  how  few  men  were  for- 
ward to  serve  the  king  with  that  vigour  of  mind 
they  ought  to  do,  and  knowing  well  the  malicious 
designs  which  were  contrived  against  himself,  but 
he  would  rather  serve  as  lieutenant-general  under 
t\ie  earl  of  Northumberland,  than  that  he  should 
resign  his  commission:  and  so,  with  and  under 
that  qualification,  he  made  all  possible  haste  to- 
wards the  north,  before  he  had  strength  enough 
for  the  journey. 

And  before  he  could  arrive  with  the  army,  that 
infamous  irreparable  rout  at  Newbum  was  fallen 
out;  where  the  enemv  marched  at  a  time  and 
place,  when  and  where  tney  were  expected,  through 
a  river  deep  though  fordable,  and  up  a  hill,  where 
our  army  was  ranged  to  receive  them:  tiirough 
those  dimculties  and  disadvantages,  without  giving 
or  taking  any  blows,  (for  the  five  or  six  men  of 
ours  who  were  killed,  tell  by  their  cannon,  before 
the  passing  of  the  river,)  they  put  our  whole  army 
to  the  most  shameful  and  confounding  flight  that 
was  ever  heard  of;  our  foot  making  no  less  haste 
from  Newcastle,  than  our  horse  from  Newbum; 
both  leaving  the  honour,  and  the  coal,  to  those 
who  had  not  confidence  enough  (notwithstanding 
the  evidence  they  had  seen  of  our  fear)  to  possess 
that  town  in  two  days  after ;  not  believing  it  pos- 
sible that  such  a  place,  which  was  able  to  hxve 
waged  war  with  their  nation,  could  be  so  kindly 
quit  to  them :  the  lord  Conway  never  after  turning 
his  face  towards  the  enemy,  or  doing  any  thing 
like  a  commander,  though  his  troops  were  quickly 
brought  together  again,  without  the  loss  of  a  dozen 
men,  and  were  so  ashamed  of  their  flight,  that  they 
were  very  willing  as  well  as  able  to  have  taken 
what  revenge  they  would  upon  the  enemy,  who 
were  possessed  with  all  the  fears  imaginable,  and 
could  hardly  believe  their  own  success,  till  they 
were  [assured  that  the  lord  Conway  with  all  his 
army  rested  quietly  in  Durham,  and  then  they 
presumed  to  enter  mto  Newcastle.] 

But  it  seemed  afterwards  to  be  a  full  vindication 
to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that,  from  this  in- 
famous defeat  at  Newbum,  to  the  last  entire  con- 
quest of  Scotland  by  Cromwell,  the  Scots'  army 
never  performed  one  signal  action  against  the  Eng- 
lish, but  were  al^vays  beaten  by  great  inequality  of 
numbers  as  oft  as  they  approached  to  any  encounter, 
if  they  were  not  supported  by  English  troops. 

In  this  posture  the  earl  of  Strafford  found  the 
army  about  Durham,  brin^g  with  him  a  body 
much  broken  mth  his  late  sickness,  which  was  not 
clearly  shaken  oD^  and  a  mind  and  temper  confess- 
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ing  the  dregs  of  it,  which  being  manreUously  pro- 
voked and  inflamed  with  ind^nation  at  the  late 
dishonour,  rendered  him  less  gracious,  that  is,  less 
inclined  to  make  himself  so,  to  the  officers,  upon 
his  first  entrance  into  his  first  charge ;  it  may  be, 
in  that  mass  of  disorder  and  unsoldierliness,  not 
quickly  discerning  to  whom  kindness  and  respect 
was  justly  due.  But  those  who  by  this  time  no 
doubt  were  retained  for  that  purpose,  took  that 
opportunity  to  incense  the  army  against  him ;  and 
so  far  prevailed  in  it,  that  in  a  short  time  it  was 
more  inflamed  against  him  than  against  the  enemy; 
and  was  willing  to  have  their  want  of  courage  im- 
puted to  excess  of  conscience,  and  that  their  being 
not  satisfied  in  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel  was  the 
only  cause  that  they  foucht  no  better.  And  in  this 
disposition  in  all  parts,  the  earl  found  it  necessary 
to  retire  with  the  army  to  the  skirts  of  Yorkshire, 
and  himself  to  York,  (whither  the  king  was  come,) 
leaving  Northumberknd  and  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham to  be  possessed  by  the  victors ;  who  oeing  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  what  they  never  hoped  to  pos- 
sess, made  no  haste  to  advance  their  new  conquests. 

It  was  then  and  is  now  very  much  wondered  at, 
that  the  earl  of  Strafford,  upon  his  first  arrival  at 
the  army,  called  no  persons  to  a  council  of  war  for 
that  shameful  business  of  Newbum,  or  the  more 
shameful  quitting  of  Newcastle,  (where  were  not 
ten  barrels  of  musquet  bullets,  nor  moulds  to  make 
any ;  the  enemy  having  been  long  expected  there, 
and  our  army  not  less  than  a  month  in  that  town; 
time  enough,  if  nothing  had  been  done  before,  to 
have  made  that  place  tenable  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  could  have  been  distressed.)  Whether  the  earl 
saw  that  it  would  not  have  been  in  his  power  to 
have  proceeded  finally  and  exempUrily  upon  that 
inquisition,  and  therefore  chose  rather  not  to  enter 
upon  it ;  or  whether  he  found  the  guilt  to  be  so 
involved,  that  though  some  were  more  obnoxious, 
few  were  unfaulty;  or  whether  he  plainly  discerned 
whither  the  whole  tended,  and  so  would  not  trouble 
himself  further  in  discovering  of  that,  which,  in- 
stead of  a  reproach,  might  prove  a  benefit  to  the 
persons  concerned;  I  know  not:  but  any  public 
examination  it  never  had. 

The  Scots  needed  not  now  advance  their  pro- 
gress ;  their  game  was  in  the  hands  (no  prejudice 
to  their  skill)  of  better  gamesters.  Besides,  they 
were  not  to  make  the  least  inroad,  or  do  the  least 
trespass  to  their  neighbours  of  Yorkshire ;  who 
were  as  solicitous,  that,  by  any  access  or  concur- 
rence of  the  strength  of  that  large  county,  they 
should  not  be  driven  further  back ;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  drawing  their  trained  bands  together 
(which  of  themselves  would  have  been  a  greater  or 
a  better  army  than  was  to  contend  with  them)  to 
defend  their  county,  or  the  person  of  the  king  then 
with  them,  they  prepared  petitions  of  advice  and 
good  counsel  to  him  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to 
remove  all  other  grievances  but  the  Scots.  At  the 
same  time  some  lords  from  London  (of  known  and 
since  pubUshed  affections  to  that  invasion)  at- 
tended his  majesty  at  York  with  a  petition,  signed 
by  others,  eight  or  ten  in  the  whole,  who  were 
craftily  persuaded  by  the  liegers  there,  Mr.  Pym, 
'  Mr.  Uambden,  and  Mr.  Saint-John,  to  concur  in 
it,  being  full  of  duty  and  modesty  enough ;  with- 
out considering,  that  nothing  else  at  that  time 
could  have  done  mischief;  and  so  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  made  instruments  towards  those  ends, 
which  in  truth  they  abhorred. 


In  these  distractions  and  discomposures,  be- 
tween an  enemv  proud  and  insolent  in  success,  an 
army  corruptea,  or  at  best  disheartened,  a  country 
mutmous  and  inclined  to  the  rebels,  at  least  not 
inclined  to  reduce  them,  and  a  court  infected  with 
all  three,  the  king  could  not  but  find  himself  in 
great  straits ;  besides  that  his  treasure,  which  had 
hitherto  kept  that  which  was  best  from  being  worse, 
was  quite  spent.  The  raising  and  disbanding  the 
first  army  so  unfortimately  and  wretchedly,  had 
cost  full  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
the  good  husbandry  of  the  ministers  of  the  revenue 
had  treasured  up  tor  an  emergent  occasion;  and 
the  borrowing  so  much  money  for  the  raising  and 
supplying  t\m  latter  army  had  drawn  assignments 
and  anticipations  upon  the  revenue  to  that  degree, 
that  there  was  not  left  wherewithal  to  defray  the 
constant  necessary  expense  of  the  king's  house- 
hold. A  parliament  would  not  be  easily  thought 
of  for  many  other  considerations  than  that  it  could 
not  come  together  speedily  enough  to  prevent  that 
mischief,  to  which  it  should  be  chiefly  applied  :  for 
if  we  were  not  then  in  a  condition  to  defend  our- 
selves, in  forty  days  (the  soonest  a  parliament  could 
meet)  an  army  elate  with  victory,  when  no  town 
was  fortified,  or  pass  secured,  would  run  over  the 
kingdom ;  especially  the  people  being  every  where 
so  hke  to  bid  them  welcome. 

A  new  convention  (not  before  heard  of,  that  is, 
so  old,  that  it  had  not  been  practised  in  some  hun- 
dreds of  years)  was  thought  of,  to  call  a  great 
council  of  all  the  peers  of  England  to  meet  and 
attend  his  majesty  at  York,  that  by  their  advice 
that  great  affair  might  be  the  more  prosperously 
managed.  Whether  it  was  then  conceived,  that 
the  honour  of  the  king  and  kingdom  being  so 
visibly  upon  the  stage,  those  branches  of  honour, 
which  could  not  outuve  the  root,  would  undoubt- 
edly rescue  and  preserve  it;  or  whether  it  was 
beheved,  that  upon  so  extraordinary  an  occasion 
the  peers  would  suffice  to  raise  money;  as  it  was 
in  that  meeting  proposed  by  one  of  them,  "  that 
**  they  might  give  subsidies :"  whether  the  advice 
was  given  by  tnose  who  had  not  the  confidence  in 
plain  terms  to  propose  a  parliament,  but  were  con- 
fident that  woidd  produce  one  ;  or  whether  a  par- 

I  liament  was  then  resolved  on,  and  they  called  to 
be  obliged  by  it,  and  so  to  be  obliged  to  some 
sober  undertaking  in  it ;  or  what  other  ground  or 

I  intention  there  was  of  that  council,  was  never 

I  known :  or  whether  indeed  it  was  resolved  out  of 
the  trouble  a^d  agony  of  afflicted  thoughts,  be- 
cause no  other  way  occurred :  but  such  a  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  and  writs  immediately  issued  im- 
der  the  peat  seal  of  England  to  all  the  peers  to 
attend  his  majesty  at  York  ^dthin  twenty  days; 
and  preparations  were  made  in  all  places  accord- 
ingly. 

Whilst  the  lords  are  on  their  way  thither,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  general  state  of  affidrs 
in  that  time,  and  the  persons  to  whom  the  manag-  * 
ing  the  public  business  was  principally  then,  and 
for  some  time  had  been,  intrusted ;  that  so,  upon 
view  of  the  materials,  we  may  be  the  better  enabled 
to  guess  how  those  dexterous  workmen  were  like 
to  employ  themselves*  It  is  told  you  before,  that, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  parhament  but  four 

months  before,  the  lords  of  the  council  bestirred 
themselves  in  levying  the  ship-money,  and  in  lend- 
inggreat  sums  of  money  for  the  war. 
Ine  convocation  house  (the  regular  and  legal 
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TTie  activity  and  boldness  of  the  Papists. 
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assembling  of  the  clergy)  customarily  begimimg 
and  ending  with  parliaments,  was,  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  last,  by  a  new  writ  continued,  and 
sat  for  the  space  of  above  a  month  under  the  pro- 
per title  of  a  synod;  made  canons,  which  was 
thought  that  it  might  do ;  and  gave  subsidies,  and 
enjoined  oaths,  that  it  might  not  do :  in  a  word, 
did  many  things,  which  in  the  best  times  might 
have  been  questioned,  and  therefore  were  sure  to 
be  condemned  in  the  worst ;  (what  fuel  it  was  to 
the  fire  that  ensued,  shall  be  mentioned  in  its 
place;)  and  drew  the  same  prejudice  upon  the 
whole  bodv  of  the  clergy,  to  which  before  only 
some  few  clerg\nnen  were  exposed. 

The  papists  nad  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  great 
calm,  being  upon  the  matter  absolved  from  the 
severest  parts  of  the  law,  and  dispensed  with  for 
the  gentlest ;  and  were  grown  only  a  part  of  die 
revenue,  without  any  probable  danger  of  being 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  law.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  good  subjects  at  court,  and  as  good  neigh- 
bours in  the  country;  all  the  restraints  and  re- 
proaches of  former  times  being  forgotten.  But 
they  were  not  prudent  managers  of  this  prosperity, 
being  too  elate  and  transported  with  the  protection 
and  connivance  they  received :  though  1  am  per- 
suaded their  numbers  increased  not,  their  pomp 
and  boldness  did  to  that  degree,  that,  as  if  they 
had  affected  to  be  thought  d^gerous  to  the  state, 
they  appeared  more  publicly,  entertained  and 
urged  conferences  more  avowedly,  than  had  been 
before  known :  they  resorted  at  common  hours,  to 
mass  to  Somerset  house,  and  returned  thence  in 
great  multitudes,  with  the  same  barefacedness  as 
others  came  from  the  Savoy  or  the  neighbour 
churches :  they  attempted  and  sometimes  obtained 
proselytes  of  weak  uninformed  ladies,  with  such 
circumstances  as  provoked  the  rage  and  destroyed 
the  charity  of  ^at  and  powerful  families,  which 
longed  for  then*  suppression :  they  grew  not  only 
secret  contrivers,  but  public  professed  promoters 
of,  and  ministers  in,  the  most  odious  ana  the  most 
grievous  projects :  as  in  that  of  soap,  formed, 
nramed,  and  executed,  by  almost  a  corporation  of 
that  religion;  which,  unaerthat  license  and  notion, 
might  be,  and  were  suspected  to  be,  qualified  for 
other  agitations.  The  priests,  and  such  as  were 
in  orders,  (orders  that  in  themselves  were  punish- 
able by  death,)  were  departed  from  their  former 
modesty  and  fear,  and  were  as  willing  to  be  known 
as  to  be  hearkened  to;  insomuch  as  a  Jesuit  at 
Paris,  who  was  coming  for  England^  had  the  bold- 
ness to  visit  the  ambassador  there,  who  knew  him 
to  be  such,  and,  offering  his  service,  acquainted 
him  with  his  journey,  as  if  there  had  been  no  laws 
here  for  his  reception.  And  for  the  most  envious 
protection  and  countenance  of  that  whole  party,  a 
public  agent  from  Rome  (first  Mr.  Con,  a  Scottish- 
man;  and  after  him  the  count  of  Rozetti,  an 
Italian)  resided  at  London  in  a  great  port ;  pub- 
licly visited  the  court ;  and  was  avowedly  resorted 
to  Dy  the  catholics  of  all  conditions,  over  whom 
they  assumed  a  particular  jurisdiction ;  and  was 
caressed  and  presented  magnificently  by  the  ladies 
of  honour,  who  inclined  to  that  profession.  They 
had  likewise,  with  more  noise  and  vanity  than 
prudence  would  have  admitted,  made  pubuc  col- 
lections of  money  to  a  considerable  sum,  upon 
some  recommendations  from  the  queen,  and  to  be 
by  her  majesty  presented  as  a  free-will  offering 
from  his  catholic  subjects  to  the  king,  for  the 


carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Scots;  which 
drew  upon  them  the  rage  of  that  nation,  with  little 
devotion  and  reverence  to  the  queen  herself;  as  if 
she  desired  to  suppress  the  protestant  religion  in 
one  kingdom  as  wdl  as  the  other,  by  the  arms  of 
the  Roman  catholics.  To  conclude,  they  carried 
themselves  so,  as  if  they  had  been  suborned  by 
the  Scots  to  root  out  their  own  religion. 

The  bulk  and  burden  of  the  state  afiairs,  whereby 
the  envy  attended  them  likewise,  lay  principally 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  lord  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  earl  of  Strafford^  and  the  lord  Cot- 
tington ;  some  others  being  joined  to  them,  as  the 
em  of  Northumberland  for  ornament,  the  lord 
bishop  of  London  for  his  place,  being  lord  high 
treasurer  of  England,  the  two  secretaries,  sir  Henry 
Vane  and  sir  Francis  Windebank,  for  service,  and 
communication  of  intelli^noe ;  only  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton  indeed,  by  his  skill  and  interest,  bore 
as  great  a  part  as  he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  had 
the  skill  to  meddle  no  further  than  he  had  a  mind. 
These  persons  made  up  the  committee  of  state, 
(which  was  reproachfully  after  called  tke  juncto, 
and  enviously  then  in  the  court  the  cabinet  council,) 
who  were  upon  all  occasions,  when  the  secretaries 
received  any  extraordinary  intelligence,  or  were  to 
make  any  extraordinary  despatch,  or  as  ofien  other- 
wise as  was  thought  fit,  to  meet :  whereas  the  body 
of  the  coundl  observed  set  days  and  hours  for  their 
meeting,  and  came  not  else  together  except  speci- 
ally summoned. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  weight  and  the  ei^vy  of 
all  gi^t  matters  rested  upon  the  three  first.  The 
archbi^op,  besides  the  sole  disposal  of  whatsoever 
concerned  the  church,  which  was  an  envious  pro- 
vince, having  been  from  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Portland  (at  which  time  he  was  made  commissioner 
of  the  treasury)  more  engaged  in  the  civil  busi- 
ness, than  I  am  persuaded  he  desired  to  be ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  business  passionately  con- 
cerned for  the  church  of  Scotlana,  and  so,  conver- 
sant in  those  transactions :  by  all  which  means, 
besides  that  he  had  usually  about  him  an  uncourtly 
quickness,  if  not  sharpness,  and  did  not  sufficiently 
value  what  men  said  or  thought  of  him ;  a  more 
than  ordinary  prejudice  and  uncharitableness  was 
contracted  against  him ;  to  which  the  new  canons, 
and  the  circumstances  in  making  them,  made  no 
small  addition. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  had  for  the  space  of  almost 
six  years  entirely  governed  Ireland,  where  he  had 
been  compelled,  upon  reason  of  state,  to  exercise 
many  acts  of  power ;  and  had  indulged  some  to 
his  own  appetite  and  passion,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  lord  Mount-Norris ;  the 
first  of  which  was  satis  pro  imperioj  but  the  latter,  if 
it  had  not  concerned  a  person  notoriously  unloved, 
and  so  the  more  unpitied,  would  have  been  thought 
the  most  extravagant  piece  of  sovereignty,  that  in  a 
time  ofpeace  had  been  ever  executed  by  any  sub- 
ject. When  and  why  he  was  called  out  of  Ireland 
to  assist  in  council  here,  I  have  touched  before. 
He  was  a  man  of  too  high  and  severe  a  dqwrtment, 
and  too  great  a  contemner  of  ceremony,  to  have 
many  friends  at  court,  and  therefore  could  not  but 
have  enemies  enough:  he  had  two  that  professed 
it,  the  earl  of  HoUuid,  and  sir  Henry  Vane :  the 
first  could  never  forget  or  forgive  a  snarp  sudden 
saying  of  his,  (for  I  caimot  call  it  counsel  or  ad- 
vice,) when  there  had  been  some  difference  a  few 
years  before  between  his  lordship  and  the  lord 
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WeetoOy  in  the  managing  whereof  the  earl  of  \  that  he  was  not  to  be  reconciled  to,  or  made  use 
Holland  was  confined  to  his  house,  "  that  the  |  of  in,  any  of  their  designs ;  the  other,  that  he  had 
"  YojuL  should  do  well  to  cut  off  his  head  ■/'  which  |  two  good  offices,  without  the  having  of  which  their 


had  been  aggravated,  (if  such  an  mjmy  were 
capable  of  aggravation)  by  a  succession  of  dis- 
countenances mutually  performed  between  them 
to  that  time.    Sir  Henry  Vane  had  not  far  to  look 
back  to  the  time  that  the  earl  had  with  great 
earnestness  opposed  his  being  made  secretary, 
and  prevailed  for  above  a  monui's  delay ;  whicn, 
though  it  was  done  with  great  reason  and  justice 
by  the  earl,  on  the  behalf  of  an  old  feUow-servant, 
and  his  very  [good]  friend  sir  John  Coke,  (who 
was  to  be,  and  afterwards  was,  removed  to  let  him 
in,)  yet  the  justice  to  the  one  lessened  not  the 
sense  of  unkmdness  to  the  other :  afUr  which,  or 
about  the  same  time,  (which  it  may  be  made  the 
other   to  be  the  more  virulently  remembered,) 
being  to  be  made  earl  of  Strafibrd,  he  would  needs 
in  that  patent  have  a  new  creation  of  a  barony, 
and  was  made  baron  of  Raby,  a  house  belonging 
to  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  an  honour  he  made  account 
should  belong  to  him  too ;  which  was  an  act  of 
the  most  unnecessaiy  provocation  (though  he  con- 
temned the  man  with  marvellous  scorn)  that  I 
have  known,  and  I  believe  was  the  loss  of  his  head. 
To  these  a  third  adversary  (like  to  be  more  perni- 
cious than  the  other  two)  was  added,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  naturally  enough  oisinclined  to  his  person, 
his  power,  and  his  parts,  upon  some  rough  car- 
nage of  the  earl  of  Straffcvd's  towards  the  Ute  earl 
of  saint  Alban's,  to  whom  he  had  some  piety,  [and 
therefore]  openly  profisssed  to  be  revenged.  Lastly, 
he  had  an  enemy  more  terrible  than  dl  the  other, 
and  like  to  be  more  fatal,  the  whole  Scottish  nation, 
provoked  bv  the  declaration  he  had  procured  of 
Ireland,  ana  some  high  carriage  and  expressions 
of  his  against  them  in  that  kingdom.    So  that  he 
had  reason  to  expect  as  hard  measure  from  such 
popular  councils  as  he  saw  were  Hke  to  be  in  re- 
quest, as  all  those  disadvantages   could  create 
towards  him.    And  yet  no  douot  his  confidence 
was  so  great  in  himself,  and  in  the  form  of  justice, 
(which  he  could  not  suspect  would  be  so  totally 
confounded,)  that  he  never  apprehended  a  greater 
censure  tham  a  sequestration  from  all  pubHc  em- 
ployments, in  which  it  is  probable  he  haa  abundsmt 
satiety :  and  this  confidence  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded (considering  the  frdl  knowledge  he  had  of 
hisjud^)  but  from  a  proportionable  stock  [of], 
and  satLsfection  in,  his  own  innocence. 


reformation  could  not  be  perfect :  for  besides  being 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  he  was  likewise  master 
of  the  wards,  and  had  raised  the  revenue  of  that 
court  to  the  king  to  be  much  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been  before  his  administration ;  and  by  which 
husbandry,  all  the  rich  families  of  England,  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  were  exceedingly  in- 
censed, and  even  fndevoted  to  the  crown,  looking 
upon  what  the  law  had  intended  for  their  protec- 
tion and  preservation,  to  be  now  applied  to  their 
destruction;  and  therefore  resolved  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  ravish  that  jewel  out  of  the 
royal  oiadem,  though  it  were  fastened  there  by  the 
known  law,  upon  as  unquestionable  a  right,  as  the 
subject  enjoyed  any  thing  that  was  most  his  own. 
The  marquis  of  Hamilton,  if  he  had  been  then 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  the  people's  hatred,  was 
at  that  time  thought  to  be  in  greater  danger  than 
any  one  of  the  other ;  for  he  nad  more  enemies, 
and  fewer  friends,  in  court  or  country,  than  either 
of  the  other.    His  interest  in  the  king's  affections 
was  equal,  and  thought  to  be  superior  to  any  man's ; 
and  he  had  received  as  envious  instances,  and 
marks  of  those  affections.    He  had  more  outfaced 
the  law  in  bold  projects  and  pressures  upon  the 
people,  than  any  other  man  durst  have  presumed 
to  do,  as  especially  in  the  projects  of  wine  and 
iron ;  about  the  last  of  which,  and  the  most  gross, 
he  had  a  sharp  contest  with  the  lord  Coventr}% 
(who  was  a  good  wrestler  too,)  and  at  last  com- 
pelled lum  to  let  it  pass  the  seal :  the  entire  profit 
of  which  always  reverted  to  himself,  and  to  such 
as  were  his  pensioners.     He  had  been  the  sole 
manager  of  the  business  of  Scotland  tUl  the  paci- 
fication ;  the  readiest  man,  though  then  absent,  to 
advise  that  pacification,  and  the  most  visible  author 
of  the  breach  of  it.  Lastly,  the  discoveries  between 
the  lord  Mackey  and  David  Ramsey,  wherein  the 
marquis  was  accused  of  designing  to  make  himself 
king  of  Scotland,  were  fresh  m  many  men's  memo- 
ries, and  the  late  passages  in  that  kingdom  had 
revived  it  in  others ;  so  that  he  might  reasonably 
have  expected  as  ill  a  presage  for  himself  from 
those  fortunetellers,  as  the  most  melancholic  of  the 
other:  but  as  he  had  been  always  most  careful 
and  solicitous  for  himself,  so  he  was  most  likely 
to  be  apprehensive  on  his  own  behalf,  and  to  pro- 
vide accordingly. 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  a  story,  which  I  received 
from  a  very  good  hand,  by  which  his  great  subtilty 


The  lord  Cottington,  though  he  was  a  very  wise 
man,  jtX  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 

in  Spain,  and  so  having  been  always  subject  to  the  and  industry  for  himself  may  appear,  and  was  in- 
unpopular  imputation  of  being  of  the  Spanish  fac-  deed  as  great  a  piece  of  art  (ii  it  were  art)  as  I 
tion,  mdeed  was  better  skilled  to  make  his  master  believe  wiU  be  found  amongst  the  modem  politi- 
great  abroad,  than  gracious  at  home ;  and  being  clans.  After  the  calling  the  council  of  the  peers 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  from  the  time  of  the  at  York  was  resolved  upon,  and  a  little  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  the  fourth  year,  time  of  their  appearance,  the  marquis  came  to  the 


had  his  hand  in  many  hard  shifts  for  money ;  and 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  suspected  at  least 
a  favourer  of  the  papists,  (though  that  religion 
thought  itself  nothing  beholding  to  him,)  bv  which 
he  was  in  grtA  unmrage  with  the  people :  and 
then  though  he  were  much  less  hateo  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  and  the  less,  because  there  was 
nothing  of  kindness  between  the  archbishop  and 
him ;  and  indeed  very  few  particulars  of  moment 
could  be  proved  against  him  :  yet  there  were  two 
objections  against  him,  which  rendered  him  as 
odious  as  any  to  the  great  reformers;  the  one. 


king,  and  with  some  cloudiness  (which  was  not 
unnatural)  and  trouble  in  his  countenance,  he 
desired  his  majesty  to  give  him  leave  to  travel: 
the  king,  surprised,  was  equally  troubled  at  it, 
and  demanded  his  reason :  he  told  him,  "he  well 
"  foresaw  a  storm,  in  which  his  shipwreck  was 
*'  most  probable  amongst  others ;  and  that  he, 
never  naving  any  thing  before  his  eyes  but  his 
majesty's  service,  or  in  his  vows,  but  an  entire 
simple  obedience  to  his  commands,  might  haply, 
by  his  own  unskilfulness  in  what  was  fit  by  any 
**  other  rule,  be  more  obnoxious  than  other  men ; 
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**  and  therefore,  that,  with  his  majesty^s  leave,  he 
**  would  withdraw  himself  from  the  hazard  at  least 
"  of  that  tempest."     The  king,  most  ffraciously 
incUned  to  him,  had  him  "  be  most  confident,  that 
"  thouffh  he  might  (which  he  was  resolved  to  do) 
"  gratify  his  people  with  any  reasonable  indulgence, 
**  he  would  never  fail  his  good  servants  in  that 
"  protection  which  they  had  equal  reason  to  expect 
''  from  him."    llie  marquis  with  some  quickness 
replied,  "  that  the  knowledge  of  that  gracious  dis- 
"  position  in  his  majesty  was  the  principal  cause 
**  that  he  besought  leave  to  be  absent;  and  that 
"  otherwise  he  would  not  so  far  desert  his  own 
*'  innocence,  which  he  was  sure  could  be  only 
''  sullied  and  discredited  with  infirmities  and  in- 
"  discretions,  not  tainted  or  defaced  with  design 
«  and  malice.  But  (said <he)  I  knowyour  majesty's 
"  goodness  will  interpose  for  me  to  your  own  pre- 
'*  judice :  and  I  will  rather  run  any  fortune,  from 
*'  whence  I  may  again  return  to  serve  you,  than 
''  be  (as  I  foresee  I  should  be)  so  immediate  a 
**  cause  of  damage  and  mischief  to  so  royal  a  mas- 
"  ter."    He  told  him,  "  that  he  knew  there  were 
'Vno  less  fatal  arrows  aimed  at  the  archbishop  of 
'*  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  than  at 
"  himself;  and  that  he  had  advertised  the  first, 
*^  and  advised  the  last,  to  take  the  same  couree  he 
*'  meant  to  secure  himself  by  withdrawing :   but 
"  (he  said)  the  earl  was  too  great-hearted  to  fear, 
*'  and  he  doubted  the  other  was  too  bold  to  fly." 
The  king  was  much  disturbed  with  the  probabi- 
lity and  reason  of  what  was  said ;  which  tne  other 
as  soon  observing, "  There  is  (said  he)  one  way  by 
"  which  I  might  secure  myseljf  without  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  by  which  your  majesty,  as  these 
times  are  like  to  go,  might  receive  some  advan- 
tage :  but  it  is  so  contrary  to  my  nature,  and  will 
''  be  so  scandalous  to  my  honour  in  the  opinion  of 
*'  men,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  run 
"  my  fortune."    His  majesty,  glad  that  such  an 
expedient  might  be  found,  (as  being  unwilling  to 
hazard  his  safety  against  so  much  reason  as  had 
been  spoken,  by  compelling  him  to  stay ;  and  as 
unwilling,  by  suffering  him  to  go,  to  confess  an 
apprehension  that  he  might  be  imposed  upon,) 
impatiently  asked,  "  What  that  way  was  ?"    The 
marquis  replied,  "  That  he  might  endear  himself  to 
'  the  other  party  by  promising  his  service  to  them, 
'  and  seeming  to  concur  with  them  in  opinions 
'  and  designs ;  the  which  he  had  reason  to  oelieve 
'  the  principal  persons  would  not  be  averse  to,  in 
'  hope  that  his  supposed  interest  in  his  majesty's 
'  opmion  might  be  looked  upon  as  of  moment  to 
'  them  for  their  particular  recommendations.  But 
'  (he  said)  this  he  knew  would  be  immediately 
'  looked  >upon  with  so  much  jealousy  by  other 
'  men,  and  shortlv  with  that  reproach,  that  he 
'  might  by  degrees  be  lessened  even  in  his  majesty's 
*  own  trust;  and  therefore  it  was  a  province  he 
^  had  no  mind  to  undertake :"  and  so  renewed 
his  suit  again  very  earnestly  for  leave  to  travel. 

The  king,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  much  de- 
lighted with  this  expedient,  and  believing  likewise, 
that  in  truth  he  might  by  this  means  frequently 
receive  animadversions  of  great  use,  and  having  a 
singular  esteem  of  the  fideUty  and  adffection  of  the 
marquis,  told  him  positively,  *'  That  he  should  not 
'*  leave  him ;  that  he  was  not  only  contented,  but 
''  commanded  him  to  ingratiate  himself  bv  any 
"  means  with  the  other  people ;"  and  assured  him, 
"  that  it  should  not  be  in  any  body's  power  to 
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"  infuse  the  least  jealousy  of  him  into  his  royal 
"  breast."  The  which  resolution  his  majesty  ob- 
served so  constantly,  that  the  other  enjoyea  the 
Hberty  of  doing  whatsoever  he  found  necessary  for 
his  own  behoof ;  and  with  wonderful  craft  ana  low 
condescensions  to  the  ends  and  the  appetites  of 
very  inferior  people,  and  by  seasonable  insmuations 
to  several  leading  persons  (of  how  different  inclina- 
tions soever)  of  such  particulara  as  were  grateful 
to  them,  and  seemed  to  advance  their  distinct  and 
even  contrary  interests  and  pretences,  he  grew  to 
have  no  less  credit  in  the  parliament,  than  in  the 
Scottish  commissioners ;  and  was  with  great  vigi- 
lance, industry,  and  dexterity,  preserved  from  any 
public  reproach  in  those  charges  which  served  to 
ruin  other  men,  and  which  with  more  reason  and 
justice  might  have  been  applied  to  him  than  against 
any  other;  and  yet  for  a  long  time  he  did  not 
incur  the  jealousy  of  the  king ;  to  whom  he  like- 
wise gave  many  advertisements,  which,  if  there 
had  been  pereons  enough  who  would  have  con- 
curred in  prevention,  might  have  proved  of  great  use. 
In  this  state  and  condition  were  things  and  per- 
sons when  the  lords  came  to  York  to  the  great 
council  in  September ;  and  the  first  day  of  their 
meeting  (that  the  counsel  might  not  seem  to  arise 
from  them  who  were  resolved  to  give  it,  and  that 
the  queen  might  receive  the  honour  of  it ;  who,  the 
king  said,  had  by  a  letter  advised  him  to  it ;  as  his 
majesty  exceedingly  desired  to  endear  her  to  the 
people)  the  king  aedared  to  them,  "  that  he  was 
resolved  to  odl  a  parliament  to  assemble  at 
Westminster  the  third  day  of  November  follow- 
ing;" which  was  as  soon  as  was  possible.  So  the 
first  work  was  done  to  their  hands,  and  they  had 
now  nothing  to  do  but  to  dispose  matters  in  order 
against  that  time,  which  could  not  well  be  done 
without  a  more  overt  conversation  with  the  Scots. 
For  though  tiiere  was  an  intercoune  made,  yet  it 
passed  for  the  most  part  through  hands  whom  the 
chief  had  no  mind  to  trust :  as  the  lord  Savile ; 
whom  his  bitter  hatred  to  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  as  passionate  hope  of  the  presidentship  of  the 
north,  which  the  earl  had,  maae  appUcable  to  any 
end ;  but  otherwise  a  peraon  of  so  ill  a  fame,  that 
many  desired  not  to  mingle  with  him.  For,  be- 
sides his  no  reputation,  they  begun  now  to  know 
that  he  had  long  held  correspondence  with  the 
Scots  before  their  coming  in,  and  invited  them  to 
enter  the  kingdom  with  an  army;  in  order  to 
which,  and  to  raise  his  own  credit,  he  had  counter- 
feited the  hands  of  some  other  lords,  and  put 
their  names  to  some  undertakings  of  joining  with 
the  Scots;  and  therefore  they  were  resolved  to 
take  that  negociation  out  of  his  hands,  (without 
drawing  any  prejudice  upon  him  for  his  presump- 
tion,) whicn  they  had  quickly  an  opportunity  to 
do.  For  the  first  day  of  the  lords'  meeting,  a 
petition  is  presented  to  his  maieshr  full  of  dutiful 
and  humble  expressions  from  tne  Scots,  who  well 
knew  tlieir  time,  and  had  always  fhow  rough  and 
undutifal  soever  their  actions  were)  given  the  king 
as  good  and  as  'submissive  words  as  can  be  ima- 
gined. This  petition,  full  of  as  lAuch  submission 
as  a  victory  itself  could  produce,  (as  was  urged  by 
some  lords,)  could  not  but  beget  a  treaty,  and  a 
treaty  was  resolved  on  speedily  to  be  at  Rippon,  a 
place  in  the  king's  quartera :  but  then,  special  care 
was  taken,  by  cautions  given  to  his  majesty,  that 
no  such  ungracious  person  might  be  intrusted  by 
him  in  this  treaty  as  might  beget  jealousies  in  the 
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Scots,  and  bo  render  it  firuiUess :  and  therefore  the  * 
earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  Pembroke,  Salisburv, 
Essex,  Holland,  Biistol,  and  Berkshire,  the  loros 
Mandevile,  Wharton,  Dunsmore,  Brook,  Savile, 
Faolet,  Howard  of  Escrick  (the  lord  Say  being 
sick,  and  so  not  present  at  York)  were  chosen  by 
the  king ;  all  popular  men,  and  not  one  of  them  of 
much  interest  in  the  court,  but  only  the  earl  of 
Holland,  who  was  known  to  be  fit  for  any  counsel 
that  should  be  taken  against  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
who  had  not  amongst  uiem  one  friend  or  person 
dvilly  inchned  towards  him. 

Wnen  these  commissioners  from  the  king  arrived 
at  Rippon,  there  came  others  from  the  Scots'  army 
of  a  quality  much  inferior,  there  being  not  above 
two  noblemen,  whereof  the  lord  Lowden  was  the 
chief,  two  or  three  gentlemen  and  citizens,  and 
Alexander  Henderson  their  metropohtan,  and  two 
or  three  other  derg^en.  The  Scots  applied 
themselves  most  particularly  to  the  earls  ot  Bed- 
ford, Essex,  HoUand,  and  the  lord  Mandevile, 
though  in  pubKc  they  seemed  equally  to  caress 
them  all;  and  besides  the  duty  tney  professed  to 
the  king  in  the  most  subnuss  expressions  of  rever- 
ence that  could  be  used,  they  made  great  and  volu- 
minous expressions  *'  of  theur  affection  to  the  king- 
dom ana  people  of  England;  and  remembered 
the  infinite  obligations  they  had  from  time  to 
time  received  from  this  nation ;  especially  the 
assistance  they  had  from  it  in  their  reformation 
of  religion,  and  their  attaining  the  light  of  the 
gospel ;  and  therefore  as  it  could  never  fall  into 
uieir  hearts  to  be  ungrateful  to  it,  so  they  hoped 
that  the  good  people  of  England  would  not  enter- 
tain any  Ol  opmion  of  the  manner  of  their  coming 
into  this  kingdom  at  this  time  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, as  if  they  had  the  least  purpose  of  doing 
wrong  to  any  particular  persons,  much  less  to 
alter  any  thing  in  the  government  of  the  kmg- 
*'  dom ;  protesting,  that  they  had  the  same  tender- 
"  ness  of  their  laws  and  hberties,  and  privileges, 
"  as  of  their  own ;  and  that  they  did  hope,  as  the 
"  oppressions  upon  their  native  country,  both  in 
*'  their  civil  and  spiritual  rights,  had  obliged  them 
to  this  manner  of  address  to  the  king,  to  whom 
all  access  had  been  denied  them  by  the  power  of 
their  enemies ;  so,  that  this  very  manner  of  their 
coming  in  might  be  for  the  good  of  this  king- 
dom, and  the  benefit  of  the  subjects '.thereof,  m 
the  giving  them  opportunity  to  vindicate  their 
own  liberties  and  laws ;  which,  though  not  yet 
so  much  invaded  as  those  of  Scotland  had  been, 
were  enough  infringed  by  those  very  men  who 
had  brought  so  great  misery  and  connision  upon 
that  kingdom;  and  who  intended,  when  tney 
'*  had  finished  their  work  there,  and  in  Ireland,  to 
<<  estabhsh  the  same  slavery  in  England  as  they 
"  had  brought  upon  the  other  two  kmgdoms.  AU 
"  which  would  oe  prevented  by  the  remove  of 
"  three  or  four  persons  from  about  the  king ; 
"  whose  own  gracious  disposition  and  inclinations 
would  boimtifully  provide  for  the  happiness  of  all 
his  dominions,  if  those  ill  men  had  no  influence 
upon  his  counsels/' 
There  was  not  a  man  of  all  the  English  com- 
missioners to  whom  this  kind  of  discourse  was  not 
grateful  enough,  and  who  did  not  promise  to  him- 
self some  convenience  that  the  alterations*  which 
were  like  to  happen  might  produce.  And  with 
those  lords  with  whom  they  desired  to  enter  into 
greater  confidence,  they  conferred  more  openly  and , 
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particularly,  of  the  three  persons  towards  whom 
their  greatest  prejudice  was,  the  archbishop,  the 
earlofStraffora,  and  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  (for 
in  their  whole  discourses  they  seemed  equally  at 
least  incensed  against  him,  as  against  either  of  the 
other  two,)  whom  they  resolved  should  be  removed 
from  the  king.  They  spake  in  confidence  "  of  the 
excess  of  the  queen's  power,  which  in  respect  of 
her  religion,  and  of  the  persons  who  haa  most 
interest  in  her,  ought  not  to  prevail  so  much 
upon  the  king  as  it  did  in  all  affairs.  That  the 
king  could  never  be  happy,  nor  his  kingdoms 
flourish,  till  he  had  such  persons  about  him  in  all 
places  of  trust,  as  were  of  honour  and  experience 
in  afiairs,  and  of  good  fortunes  and  interests  in 
the  affections  of  the  people ;  who  would  always 
inform  his  majesty  that  his  own  greatness  and 
happiness  consisted  in  the  execution  of  justice, 
and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  and  who  are 
"  known  to  oe  zealous  for  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  the  protestant  religion,  which 
every  honest  man  thought  at  present  to  be  in 
great  danger,  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  other  bishops 
who  were  governed  by  him."  It  was  no  hard 
matter  to  insmuate  into  the  persons  with  whom 
they  held  this  discourse,  that  thev  were  the  persons 
to  whom  they  wished  all  trust  snould  be  commu- 
nicated, and  that  they  were  the  very  men  who  they 
wished  should  be  in  most  credit  about  the  king; 
and  they  concluded  that  their  affections  were  so 
great  to  this  kingdom,  and  that '  all  grievances 
might  be  reduced  here,  that  if  they  mi^t  receive 
present  satisfaction  in  all  that  concerned  them- 
selves, they  would  not  yet  return,  tiU  provision 
might  likewise  be  made  for  the  just  interest  of 
England,  and  the  reformation  of  what  was  amiss 
there  with  reference  to  church  and  state. 

This  appeared  so  hopeful  a  model  to  most  of  the 
king's  commissioners,  that  having  no  method  pre- 
scribed to  them  to  treat  in,  (and  were  indeed  sent 
only  to  hear  what  the  Scots  would  propose,  the 
king  himself  then  intending  to  determme  what 
should  be  granted  to  them,)  uiey  never  considered 
the  truth  of  any  of  their  allegations,  nor  desired 
to  be  informed  of  the  ground  of  their  proceedings ; 
but  patiently  hearkened  to  aU  they  said  in  public, 
of  which  ^ey  intended  to  give  an  account  to  the 
king ;  and  wiUingly  heard  ^  they  said  in  private, 
and  made  such  use  of  it  as  they  thought  most  con- 
duced to  their  own  ends.  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners proposed,  *'  that,  for  the  avoiding  the 
effiision  of  Christian  blood,  there  might  be 
some  way  found  to  prevent  all  acts  of  hostility 
on  either  side ;  which  could  not  possibly  be  done, 
except  some  order  was  given  for  the  payment  of 
their  army,  which  was  yet  restrained  to  close 
and  narrow  quarters."  And  the  truth  is,  they 
were  in  daily  fear  that  those  quarters  would  have 
been  beaten  up,  and  so  the  ill  courage  of  their  men 
too  easily  discovered,  who  were  more  taught  to 
sinfr  psalms,  and  to  pray,  than  to  use  their  arms ; 
their  hopes  of  prevailing  being,  from  the  begin- 
ning, founded  upon  an  assurance  that  they  should 
not  be  put  to  fight. 

There  had  b^n  in  that  infamous  rout  at  New- 
bum  two  or  three  officers  of  quality  taken  prisoners, 
who  endeavouring  to  charge  the  enemy  with  the 
courage  the^  ought  to  do,  b^ng  deserted  bv  their 
troops  coula  not  avoid  falling  into  the  Scots'  nands; 
two  of  which  were  Wilmot,  who  was  commissary- 
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general  of  the  horse,  and  O'Neile,  who  was  major 
of  a  regiment ;  both  who  were  officers  of  name  and 
reputation,  and  of  good  esteem  in  the  court  with 
all  those  who  were  incensed  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  towards  whom  they  were  both  very  in- 
devoted.  Those  gentlemen  were  well  known  to 
several  of  the  principal  commanders  in  the  Scots* 
army,  (who  had  served  together  with  them  in 
Holland  under  the  prince  of  Orange,)  and  were 
treated  with  great  civility  in  their  camp ;  and  when 
the  commissioners. came  to  Rippon,  they  brought 
them  with  them,  and  presentea  them  to  the  kmg 
by  his  commissioners,  to  whom  they  were  very 
acceptable;  and  did  those  who  delivered  them 
more  service  by  the  reports  they  made  of  them  in 
the  army  when  they  returned  to  their  charges,  and 
in  the  court,  than  tney  could  have  done  by  remain- 
ing prisoners  with  them ;  and  contributed  very 
much  to  the  irreconciling  the  army  to  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  to  command  it. 

After  few  days  the  commissioners  retiuned  to 
the  king  at  York,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  what 
had  passed,  and  of  the  extraordinary  affection  of 
the  Scots  to  his  majesty's  service ;  and  Wilmot 
arid  O'Neile  magnified  the  good  discipline  and 
order  observed  in  the  army,  and  made  their  num- 
bers to  be  believed  much  superior  to  what  in  truth 
they  were. 

Three  of  the  commissioners,  and  no  more,  were 
of  the  king's  council,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Salis- 
bury, and  Holland,  who  were  all  inspired  by  the 
Scots,  and  liked  well  all  that  thev  pretended  to 
desire.  Besides  those,  the  king  nad  nobodv  to 
consult  with  but  the  lord  keeper  Finch,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  sir  Harry  Vane,  principal  secretary 
of  state.  The  first  of  which,  the  lord  keeper,  was 
obnoxious  to  so  many  reproaches,  that,  though  his 
affection  and  fidehty  was  very  entire  to  the  king, 
all  his  care  was  to  provoke  no  more  enemies,  and 
to  ingratiate  himself  to  as  many  of  those  who  he 
perceived  were  like  to  be  able  to  protect  him,  which 
ne  knew  the  king  would  not  be  able  to  do;  and  : 
towards  this  he  laboured  with  all  industry  and 
dexterity.  The  duke  of  Richmond  was  younff, 
and  used  to  discourse  with  his  majesty  in  his  bed- 
chamber rather  than  at  the  council-Doard,  and  a 
man  of  honour  and  fidelity  in  all  places ;  and  in 
no  degree  of  confidence  with  his  countrymen, 
because  he  would  not  admit  himself  into  any  of 
their  intrigues.  The  marquis  had  leave  to  be  wary, 
and  would  give  his  enemies  no  new  ad\'antages.| 

Nor  indeed  was  there  any  man's  advice  of  much 
credit  with  the  king,  but  that  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford ;  who  had  no  reason  to  declare  his  opinion 
upon  so  nice  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  earl 
of  Holland  and  sir  Harry  Vane ;  and  thought  there 
was  only  one  way  to  be  pursued,  (which  was  not 
to  be  communicated  at  the  council,)  and  that  was 
to  drive  the  Scots  out  of  the  kingdom  bv  the  army : 
and  without  considering  what  was  aone  at  the 
treaty,  (which  had  not  yet  agreed  upon  any  ces- 
sation,) he  sent  a  good  party  of  horse,  commanded 
by  major  Smith,  to  fall  upon  a  Scottish  Quarter  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  who.  defeated  two  or 
three  of  their  troops,  and  took  all  the  oflicers  pri- 
soners, and  made  it  manifest  enough  that  the 
kingdom  might  be  rid  of  the  rest,  if  it  were  vigor- 
ous^ pursued  ;  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  heartily 
intended.  But  Lesley,  the  Scottish  general,  com- 
plained "  that  he  himself  had  forborne  to  ms^e 


"  any  such  attempt  out  of  respect  to  the  trea^;" 
and  the  English  commissioners  thought  themselves 
neglected  and  affronted  by  it.  And  when  it  was 
found  that  the  officer  who  conducted  that  enter- 
prise was  a  Roman  catholic,  it  made  more  noise ; 
and  they  prevailed  with  the  king  to  restrain  his 
general  from  giving  out  any  more  such  orders. 

And  the  kin^  began  so  far  to  dislike  the  temper 
of  his  commissioners,  that  he  thought  the  parlia- 
ment itself  would  be  more  jealous  of  his  honour, 
and  more  sensible  of  the  inaignities  he  suffered  by 
the  Scots,  than  the  commissioners  appeared  to  be; 
and  therefore  he  sent  them  back  to  l^ppon  again  to 
renew  the  treaty,  and  to  conclude  a  cessation  of 
arms  upon  as  good  terms  as  they  could ;  so  that 
the  Scots'  army  might  not  advance  into  Yorkshire, 
nor  enlarge  their  quarters  any  way  beyond  what 
they  were  already  possessed  of:  and  this  conces- 
sion being  agreed  to,  they  should  not  enter  upon 
any  other  particulars,  but  adjourn  the  treaty  to 
London ;  which  was  the  only  thing  the  Scots  de- 
sired, and  without  this  they  cdtdd  never  have 
brought  their  designs  to  pass.  When  the  other 
lords  returned  to  mppon,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  (as 
a  man  of  a  great  fortune,  and  at  that  time  very 
popular)  was  sent  with  two  or  three  other  lords  to 
London,  with  a  letter  from  the  kin^,  and  a  sub- 
scription from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treaty  (which  was  then  more  powerful)  to  borrow 
two  nundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  city,  for 
the  pajrment  of  both  armies  whilst  the  cessation 
and  treaty  should  continue ;  *'  which  they  hoped 
"  would  quickly  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Scots  return 
*'  into  their  own  country."  The  city  was  easily 
persuaded  to  furnish  the  money,  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  first  that  should  be  raised  by  the  parlia- 
ment ;  which  was  very  shortly  to  meet. 

And  the  commissioners  at  mppon  quickly  agreed 
upon  the  cessation;  and  imdertook  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  pound  the  month  for  the  support  of  the 
Scots'  army,  when  they  did  assign  but  tnirty  thou- 
sand pound  the  month  for  the  king's ;  takmg  the 
Scots'  commissioners'  word  for  their  musters, 
which  made  their  numbers  so  much  superior  to 
the  other;  which  two  sums  amounting  to  four- 
score thousand  pound,  a  sum  too  great  for  the 
kingdom  to  pay  long,  as  was  then  generally  be- 
lieved. It  was  pretended  that  two  months  would 
put  an  end  to  the  treaty ;  so  that  the  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  the  city  had  supplied, 
would  discnarge  all  to  the  disbanding :  and  in  this 
hope  the  king  confirmed  the  cessation,  and  sent  a 
safe  conduct  for  such  commissioners  as  the  Scots 
should  think  fit  to  send  to  London  for  the  carry- 
ing on  the  treaty. 

All  which  being  done,  the  king  and  the  lords  left 
Y'ork,  that  tiiey  might  be  at  London  before  the 
beginning  of  the  parhament ;  the  earl  of  Strafford 
staying  still  in  the  north  to  put  the  army  into  as 
good  a  posture  as  he  could,  and  to  suppress  the 
mutinous  spirit  it  was  inclined  to ;  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  dispose  that  great  county  (of  which  he 
nad  the  entire  command)  to  a  better  temper  to- 
wards the  king's  service,  and  to  a  greater  indigna- 
tion towards  the  Scots ;  of  whom  mey  did  not  use 
to  have  too  charitable  an  opinion.  But  in  both 
these  apphcations  he.  underwent  great  mortifica- 
tion ;  the  officers  of  the  army  every  day  asking  his 
leave  to  repair  to  London,  being  chosen  to  serve 
in  parliament ;  and  when  he  denied  to  give  them 
passes,  they  went  away  without  them:  and  the 
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gentlemen  of  the  countiy  who  had  most  depended 
upon  hhn,  and  been  obhged  by  him,  withdrawing 
their  apphcation  and  attendance,  and  entering  into 
combination  with  his  greatest  enemies  against  him. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  the  king  was  in  very  great 
struts,  and  had  it  not  in  his  power  absolutely  to 
choose  which  way  he  would  go ;  and  well  foresaw, 
that  a  parliament  in  that  conjuncture  of  affairs 
wotdd  not  apply  natural  and  proper  remedies  to 
the  disease ;  for  though  it  was  not  imaginable  it 
would  have  run  the  courses  it  afterwards  did,  yet 
it  was  visible  enough  he  must  resign  very  much  to 
their  affections  and  appetite,  (which  were  not  like 
to  be  contsdned  within  any  modest  bounds,)  and 
therefore  no  question  his  mmesty  did  not  think  of 
calling  a  parliament  at  first,  but  was  wrought  to  it 
by  degrees :  yet  the  great  council  could  not  but 
produce  the  other;  where  the  unskilfulness  and 
passion  of  some  for  want  of  discerning  conse- 
quences, and  a  general  sharpness  and  animosity 
against  persons,  md  more  mischief  than  the  power 
or  malice  of  those  who  had  a  formed  design  of 
confusion ;  for  without  doubt  that  fire  at  that  time 
(which  did  shortly  after  bum  the  whole  kingdom) 
might  have  been  covered  under  a  bushel.  So  as 
in  truth  there  was  no  counsel  so  necessary  then, 
as  for  the  king  to  have  continued  in  his  army,  and 
to  have  drawn  none  thither,  but  such  as  were  more 
afraid  of  dishonour  than  danger;  and  to  have 
trusted  the  justice  and  power  of  the  law  with  sup- 
pressing of  tumults,  and  quieting  disorders  in  his 
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It  is  strange,  and  had  somewhat  of  a  judgment 
from  Heaven  in  it,  that  all  the  industry  and  Item- 
ing of  the  late  vears  had  been  bestowed  in  finding 
out  and  evincing,  that  in  case  of  necessity  any 
extraordinary  wav  for  supply  was  lawful;  and 
upon  that  grouna  had  proceeded  when  there  was 
no  necessity;  and  now,  when  the  necessitv  was 
apparent,  money  must  be  levied  in  the  oroinary 
course  of  parliament,  which  was  then  more  unna- 
tural and  extraordinary  than  the  other  had  been ; 
as  York  must  be  defended  from  an  enemy  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  it,  by  money  to  be  given  at 
London  six  weeks  after,  and  to  be  gathered  in  six 
months.  It  had  been  only  the  season  and  evidence 
of  necessity  that  had  been  questioned;  and  the 
view  of  it  in  a  perspective  of  state  at  a  distance 
that  no  eyes  could  reach,  denied  to  be  ground 
enough  for  an  imposition  :  as  no  man  coiud  pull 
down  his  neighbour's  house  because  it  stood  next 
furze,  or  thatch,  or  some  combustible  matter  which 
might  take  fire ;  though  he  might  do  it  when  that 
combustible  matter  was  really  a-fire.  But  it  was 
never  denied  thaXfiagramie  beUo,  when  an  enemy  had 
actually  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  so  the  necessity 
both  seen  and  felt,  that  all  men's  goods  are  the 
goods  of  the  public,  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
safety,  and  as  carefully  to  be  repaired  by  the  pubhc 
stock.  And  it  is  very  probable,  (since  the  factions 
within,  and  the  correspondence  abroad  was  so 
apparent,  that  a  parliament  then  called  would  do 
the  business  of  the  Scots,  and  of  those  who  invited 
them  hither,)  that  if  the  king  had  positively  de- 
clared, that  he  would  have  no  parliament  as  long 
as  that  army  stayed  in  England,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  retired  into  their  own  countiy  he  would 
summon  one,  and  refer  all  matters  to  their  advice, 
and  even  be  advised  by  them  in  the  composing  the 
distractions  of  Scotland  :  I  say,  it  is  probable,  that 
they  would  either  willingly  have  left  the  kingdom. 


or  speedily  have  been  compelled;  there  being  at 
that  time  an  army  in  Ireland  (as  was  said  before) 
ready  to  have  visited  their  own  country. 

Neither  would  the  indisposition  of  the  king's 
army  (which  was  begot  only  by  those  infusions, 
that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  parliament,  which 
I  would  prevent  farther  fighting)  have  lasted,  when 
they  had  found  those  authors  confuted;  for  the 
army  was  constituted  of  good  officers,  which  were 
more  capable  of  being  deceived  by  their  friends, 
than  imposed  upon  by  their  enemies;  and  they 
had  their  soldiers  in  good  devotion,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  Newbum  would  rather  have  been  a  spur 
than  a  bit  to  all.  And  it  had  been  much  the  best 
course  that  could  have  been  tal^en,  if,  after  the 
fright  at  Newbum,  the  king,  as  well  as  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  had  made  haste  to  Durham,  and  kept 
that  post,  without  staying  at  York ;  and  after  some 
exemplary  justice  and  dis^ce  upon  the  chief 
ofiicers  who  were  faulty,  till  the  army  had  re- 
covered their  spirits,  (wnich  in  a  very  short  time 
it  did  with  shame  and  indignation  enough,)  had 
marched  directly  against  the  Scots ;  by  which  they 
would  have  speedily  dispossessed  them  of  their 
new  conquest,  and  forced  them  to  have  run  dis- 
tracted into  their  own  country ;  as  may  be  reason- 
ably concluded  from  their  behaviour  whenever 
th^  were  assaulted  afterwards  by  the  English. 

And  it  is  as  strange,  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  summer,  when  the  attendance  of  so  great  a 
number  of  the  nobility  (who  had  no  mind  to  the 
war,  and  as  little  devotion  to  the  court)  was  the 
tme  ground  and  cause  of  that  ridiculous  pacifica- 
tion, did  not  prevail  with  the  king  never  to  convene 
the  same  company  to  him ;  which  could  do  him 
very  little  good,  if  they  had  desired  it ;  and  could 
not  but  do  him  more  harm  than  even  the  worst  of 
them  at  that  time  intended  to  do :  for  it  might 
very  easily  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  calling  so 
many  discontented,  or  disobliged,  or  disaffected 
men  together,  with  a  liberty  to  consult  and  advise, 
very  few  whereof  had  that  affection  and  reverence 
for  the  person  of  the  king  as  they  ought  to  have 
had,  though  scarce  any  of  them  had  at  that  time 
that  mischief  in  their  hearts  which  they  afterwards 
discovered  against  him,  or  indeed  had  the  least 
purpose  to  rebel:  I  say,  the  calling  such  men 
together  could  not  but  make  every  man  much  ' 
worse  than  they  came,  and  put  worse  thoughts 
into  their  heads  than  they  brought  with  them, 
when  the  miscarriage  as  well  as  the  misfortune  of 
the  court  wotdd  be  the  common  argument  and  dis- 
course; and  when  they  would  quickly  discern, 
that  it  was  like  to  be  in  every  one  of  their  powers 
to  contribute  to  the  destruction,  at  least  to  tne  dis- 
grace, of  men  they  had  no  kindness  for,  and  most 
of  them  great  animosity  against. 

But  the  king  was  without  the  presence  and  at- 
tendance of  any  man  in  whose  judgment  and  wis- 
dom he  had  a  full  confidence;  for  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  at  the  army;  and  they  who  first 
proposed  the  calling  the  peers  knew  well  enough 
that  the  king  knew  parliaments  too  weU  to  be  in- 
clined to  (»11  one,  if  they  should  propose  it;  and 
therefore  they  proposed  another  expedient,  which  ^ 
he  knew  not;  and  so  was  surprisea  with  the  ad- 
vice, (which  he  thought  coula  do  no  harm,)  and 
so  gave  direction  for  the  issuing  out  of  the  writs, 
before  he  enough  considered  whether  it  might  not 
in  tmth  produce  some  mischief  he  had  nc^  well 
thought  of;  as  he  quickly  found  it.    Nor  did  .the 
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Scots  themselves  resolve  to  give  him  more  disquiet 
in  the  ensuing  parliament,  than  the  major  part  of 
his  great  council,  that  he  brought  together,  re- 
solved to  concur  with  them  therem :  and  with  that 
disposition,  which  they  could  never  have  contracted 
if  tney  had  remained  hy  themselves,  they  all  hast- 
ened to  the  place  where  they  might  do  the  mischief 
they  intended. 

The  next  error  to  this  was,  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  great  council  at  York,  and  before  any  con- 
sent to  the  treaty  at  Rippon,  there  was  not  a  state 
made,  and  information  given  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland,  and  thereupon  some  debate  and 
judgment  by  the  whole  council  before  the  sixteen 
departed,  for  their  information  and  instruction: 
and  this  had  been  strangely  omitted  before  at  the 
pacification,  insomuch  as  many  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  that  first  at  the  Berkes,  and  in  the  last 
at  Kippon,  confessed  that  neither  of  them  (and 
they  were  of  the  prime  quality)  then  did,  or  ever 
after,  know  any  thinff  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
that  kingdom  (by  which  they  mif^ht  have  judged 
whether  the  king  had  exceeded  his  just  power,  or 
any  thing  of  the  matter  of  fact  in  the  several  trans- 
actions) but  what  they  had  received  at  those  meet- 
ings from  the  persons  who  were  naturally  to  make 
theii*  own  defence,  and  so  by  accusing  others  to 
make  their  own  case  the  more  plausible  \  in  which 
it  could  not  be  expected  they  would  mention  any 
thing  for  their  own  disadi'antaffe. 

By  them  they  were  told  "  of  a  liturgy  imposed 
"  upon  them  by  their  bishops,  contrary  [to]  or 
"  without  act  of  parliament,  with  strange  circum- 
stances of  severity  and  rigour  :  of  some  clauses 
in  that  liturgy,  dinerent  from  that  of  the  church 
of  England ;  with  pretty  smart  comments  of  | 
advice,  and  animadversion  upon  those  alterations : 
"  of  a  book  of  canons,  in  which  an  extraordinary 
'*  and  extravagant  power  was  asserted  to  the 
"  bishops :  of  a  high  commission  court,  which 
"  exceeded  aill  limits,  and  censured  all  degrees  of 
*  men :  of  the  insolent  speeches  of  this  bishop  to 
'  that  nobleman,  and  of  the  ill  life  of  another :  of 
their  ^eat  humility  and  duty  to  their  sacred 
"  sovereign,  without  whose  favour  and  protection 
"  they  woiild  not  hve :"  and,  lastly,  "  of  their 
*'  several  most  submiss  addresses,  by  petition  and 
"  all  other  ways,  to  his  majesty ;  being  desirous, 
*'  when  their  grievances  were  but  heard,  to  lay 
"  themselves  and  their  complaints  at  his  royal  feet, 
"  and  to  be  most  entirely  disposed  by  him  in  such 
"  manner,  as  to  his  wisdom  alone  should  be  thought 
"  fit :  but  that,  by  the  power  and  interposition  of 
"  their  adversaries,  all  their  suppHcations  had  been 
"  rejected,  and  they  never  yet  admitted  to  be 
"  heard." 

With  these  and  the  like  artifices  our  good  lords 
were  so  wrought  upon  and  transported,  that  they 
easily  consented  to  whatsoever  was  proposed ;  nor 
^vas  there  any  proposition  made  and  insisted  on  by 
them  at  the  nrst  or  second  treaty,  which  was  not 
for  the  matter  fully  consented  to  :  whereas,  if  their 
lordships  had  been  fully  advertised  of  the  whole 
truth,  (though  there  had  been  some  inadvertencies 
and  incogitancy  in  the  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
action,) his  majesty  had  full  power,  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland  then  in  force,  to  make  that  reformation 
he  intended ;  and  all  their  petitions  and  addresses 
had  found  most  gracious  acceptance,  and  received 
most  gracious  answers ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  had  invaded  all  the  rights  of  the  crown,  altered 
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the  government,  affronted  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  justice,  and  his  majesty's  own  regal 
authority,  with  unheard  of  insolences  and  con- 
tempts ;  rejected  all  his  offers  of  grace  and  pardon, 
and,  without  cause  or  provocation,  denounced  war 
against  him;  besieged  and  taken  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places  which  held  for  his 
majesty  \  I  say,  if  this  had  been  made  as  evident 
to  them  as  surely  it  might  have  been  made,  it  is 
not  possible  but  those  noble  persons  would  have 
preserved  themselves  from  being  deluded  by  them ; 
at  least  many  of  the  inconvemences  which  after 
ensued  would  have  been  prevented,  if  the  form  and 
method  of  their  proceedings  had  been  prescribed, 
or  better  looked  into. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  that  conjunc- 
ture such  necessary  evidence  and  information  oould 
very  hardly  be  given :  for  though  it  must  not  be 
doubted  that  there  were  many  particular  persons  of 
honour  of  that  nation  who  abhorred  the  outrages 
which  were  committed,  and  retained  within  their 
own  breasts  very  loyal  wishes  for  his  majesty's 
prosperity;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those 
persons,  who  by  the  places  they  held  (of  king's  ad- 
vocate, and  other  offices)  ought  to  have  made  that 
information  of  matter  of  law,  and  matter  of  fact, 
were  themselves  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
rebellion ;  and  the  defection,  as  to  any  declaration 
on  his  majesty's  behalf,  was  so  general,  that  they 
who  were  not  corrupted  in  their  inward  fidelity 
were  so  terrified,  that  they  durst  not  appear  in  any 
office  that  might  provoke  those  who  solely  had  the 
power  and  the  will  to  destroy  them. 

The  last  and  most  confounding  error  was  the 
removing  the  treaty  to  London,  and  upon  any 
terms  consenting  that  the  Scottish  commissioners 
should  reside  there  before  a  peace  concluded.  By 
which  means,  they  had  not  only  opportunity  to 
publish  all  their  counsels  and  directions  in  theur 
sermons  to  the  people,  (who  resorted  thither  in  in- 
credible numbers,)  and  to  give  their  advice,  from 
time  to  time,  to>  those  of  the  English  who  knew  not 
so  well  yet  to  compass  their  own  ends,  but  were 
ready  (when  any  business  was  too  big  and  un- 
wielay  to  be  managed  by  the  few  who  were  yet 
throughly  engaged)  to  interpose  in  the  name  of 
their  nation,  and,  with  reference  to  things  or 
persons,  to  make  such  demands  from  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  under  no 
other  style  would  have  received  any  countenance : 
and  this  brought  that  universal  terror  with  it  (as 
will  appear  to  the  life  in  the  process  of  this  rela- 
tion) upon  those  of  nearest  relation  to  the  king's 
service,  as  well  as  those  at  a  greater  distance,  wno 
clearly  discerned  and  detested  the  villainy  and 
wickedness  of  those  transactions,  that  their  wari- 
ness and  wisdom  could  not  be  great  enough  to 
preserve  them,  if  they  did  not  stupidly  look  on 
without  seeming  to  understand  what  they  could  in 
no  degree  control  or  prevent. 

In  all  conspiracies  there  must  be  great  secrecy, 
consent,  and  union ;  vet  it  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
with  what  entire  conndence  in  each  other  the  nu- 
merous proud  and  indigent  nobiUty  of  Scotland 
(for  of  the  common  people,  who  are  naturally  slaves 
to  the  other,  there  can  be  no  wonder)  concurred  in 
the  carrying  on  this  rebelfion :  their  strange  con- 
descension and  submission  to  their  ignorant  and 
insolent  clergy,  who  were  to  have  great  authority, 
because  they  were  to  inflame  all  sorts  of  men  upon 
the  obligations  of  conscience ;   and  in  order  there- 
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unto,  and  to  revenge  a  little  indiscretion  and  ill 
manners  of  some  of  the  bishops,  had  liberty  to 
erect  a  tribunal  the  most  tyrannical  over  all  sorts 
of  men,  and  in  all  the  families  of  the  kingdom :  so 
that  the  preacher  reprehended  the  husband,  govern- 
ed the  wife,  chastised  the  children,  and  insulted 
over  the  servants,  in  the  houses  of  the  greatest 
men.  They  referred  the  managery  iand  conduct 
of  the  whole  afiair  to  a  committee  of  a  few,  who 
had  never  before  exercised  amr  office  or  authority 
in  the  public,  with  that  perfect  resi^ation  and 
obedience,  that  nobody  presumed  to  inquire  what 
was  to  be  done,  or  to  murmur  at  or  censure  any 
thing  that  was  done;  and  the  general  himself,  and 
the  martial  affairs,  were  subject  to  this  regimen 
and  discipline  as  well  as  the  civil :  yet  they  who 
were  intrusted  with  this  superiority,  paid  all  the 
outward  respect  and  reverence  to  the  person  of  the 
^neral,  as  if  the  sole  power  and  disposal  had  been 
m  him  alone. 

ITie  few  English  (for  there  were  yet  but  very  few 
who  were  intrusted  from  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  with  all  that  wad  then  projected)  were 
men  of  resented  and  dark  natures,  of  gr^t  in- 
dustry and  address,  and  of  much  reputation  for 
probity  and  integrity  of  life,  and  who  trusted  none 
out  those  who  were  contented  to  be  trusted  to  that 
de^^ree  as  they  were  willing  to  trust  them,  without 
being  in^sitive  into  more  than  they  were  readv  to 
conunumcate,  and  for  the  rest  depended  upon  tneir 
discretion  and  judgment;  and  so  prepared  and 
disposed,  by  second  and  third  hands,  many  to 
concur  and  contribute  to  many  preparatory  actions, 
who  would  never  have  consented  to  those  conclu- 
sions which  naturally  resulted  from  those  premises. 

This  united  strength,  and  humble  and  active 
temper,  was  not  encountered  by  an  equal  provi- 
dence and  circumspection  in  the  Icing's  coimcils,  or 
an  equal  temper  and  dutiful  disposition  in  the 
court;  nor  did  they,  who  resolved  honestly  and 
stoutly  to  discharge  the  offices  of  good  servants 
and  good  subjects  to  the  utmost  opposition  of  all 
unlawful  attempts,  communicate  their  purposes  to 


men  of  the  same  integrity,  that  so  they  might  unite 
their  counsels  as  weU  in  the  manner  and  way,  as 
their  resolutions  in  the  end.  But  every  one 
thought  it  enough  to  preserve  his  own  innocence, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  to  those  who  should  have 
authority  to  direct.  The  king  was  perplexed  and 
irresolute,  and,  according  to  his  natural  consti- 
tution, (which  never  disposed  him  to  jealousy  of 
any  man  of  whom  he  haa  once  thought  well,)  was 
full  of  hope,  that  his  condition  was  not  so  bad  as 
it  seemed  to  be.  The  queen,  how  much  troubled 
soever,  wished  much  better  to  the  earl  of  Holland, 
than  to  the  archbishop,  or  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
neither  of  them  being  in  any  degree  acceptable  to 
her ;  so  that  she  was  little  concerned  for  the  danger 
that  threatened  them:  but  when  she  saw  the 
king's  honour  and  dignity  invaded  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, she  withdrew  her  favour  from  the  earl  of 
Holland :  but  then  she  was  persuaded,  by  those 
who  had  most  credit  with  her,  to  believe,  that,  by 
the  removal  of  the  ^reat  ministers,  her  power  and 
authority  would  be  increased,  and  that  the  prevail- 
ing party  would  be  willing  to  depend  upon  her; 
and  that,  by  gratifying  the  principalpersons  of  them 
with  such  preferments  as  they  affected,  she  would 
quickly  reconcile  all  ill  humours ;  and  so  she  heark- 
ened to  any  overtures  of  that  kind;  which  were 
always  earned  on  without  the  consent  or  privity  of 
those  who  were  concerned,  who  in  truth  more  dis- 
liked her  absolute  power  with  the  king,  than  any 
other  excess  of  the  court,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the 
greatest  grievance.  Every  man  there  considered 
only  what  application  would  be  most  like  to  raise 
his  own  fortune,  or  to  do  him  harm  with  whom  he 
was  angry,  and  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  those 
artifices  which  might  promote  either.  1  o  preserve 
themselves  from  the  displeasure  and  censure  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  renaer  themselves  gracious  to 
those  who  were  like  to  be  powerful  in  it,  was  all 
men's  business  and  solicitude.  And  in  this  very 
unequal  and  disproportioned  condition  and  temper, 
was  the  king's  ana  the  Scottish  army,  the  court 
and  the  country,  when  the  parliament  met. 
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THE  parliament  met  upon  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber, 1640,  with  a  fuller  appearance  than  could 
be  reasonably  expected,  from  the  short  time  for 
elections  after  the  issuing  out  of  the  writs ;  inso- 
much as  at  the  first  [not]  many  members  were 
absent.  It  had  a  sad  and  a  melancholic  aspect  upon 
the  first  entrance,  which  presaged  some  unusual 
and  unnatural  events.  The  king  himself  did  not 
ride  with  his  accustomed  equipage  nor  in  his  usual 
majesty  to  Westminster,  but  went  privately  in  his 
barge  to  the  parliament  stairs,  and  so  to  the  church, 
as  u  it  had  been  to  a  return  of  a  prorogued  or  ad- 
journed parliament.  And  there  was  ukewise  an 
untoward,  and  in  truth  an  unheard  of  accident, 
which  brake  many  of  the  king's  measures,  and  in- 
finitely disordered  his  service,  beyond  a  capacity  of 
reparation.  From  the  time  the  calling  a  parlia- 
ment was  resolved  upon,  the  king  designed  sir 
Thomas  Gardiner,  who  was  recorder  of  liOndon, 
to  be  speaker  in  the  house  of  commons ;  a  man  of 
gravity  and  quickness,  that  bad  somewhat  of  au- 
thority and  gracefulness  in  his  person  and  presence, 
and  in  all  respects  eaual  to  the  service.  There 
was  little  doubt  but  tnat  he  would  be  chosen  to 
ser\'e  in  one  of  the  four  places  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  very  rarely  rejected  their  recorder 
upon  that  occasion ;  and  lest  that  should  fail,  dili- 
gence was  used  in  one  or  two  other  places  that  he 
might  be  elected.  The  opposition  was  so  great, 
and  the  faction  so  strong,  to  hinder  his  being 
elected  in  the  city,  that  four  others  were  chosen 
for  that  service,  without  hardly  mentioning  his 
name :  nor  was  there  less  industry  used  to  prevent 
his  being  chosen  in  other  places ;  clerks  were  cor- 
rupted not  to  make  out  the  writs  for  one  place, 
and  ways  were  found  to  hinder  the  writ  from  oeing 
executed  in  another,  time  enough  for  the  return 
before  the  meeting :  so  great  a  fear  there  was,  that 
a  man  of  entire  affections  to  the  king,  and  of  pru- 
dence enough  to  manage  those  affections,  and  to 
regulate  the  contrary,  should  be  put  into  that 
chair.  So  that  the  very  morning  tne  parliament 
was  to  meet,  and  when  the  king  intended  to  go 
thither,  he  was  informed,  that  sir  Thomas  G^- 
diner  was  not  returned  to  serve  as  a  member  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  so  was  not  capable 
of  being  chosen  to  be  speaker;  so  that  his  ma- 
jesty d^erred  his  going  to  the  house  till  the 
afternoon,  by  which  'time  he  was  to  think  of 
another  speaker. 


r  Upon  the  perusal  of  all  the  returns  into  the 
crown  office,  Uiere  were  not  found  many  lawyers  of 
eminent  name,  (though  many  of  them  proved  very 
eminent  men  afterwards,)  or  who  had  served  long 
in  former  parliaments,  the  experience  whereof  was 
to  be  wished ;  and  men  of  that  profession  had  been 
always  thought  the  most  proper  for  that  service, 
and  the  putUng  it  out  of  that  channel  at  that  time 
was  thought  too  hazardous ;  so  that,  after  all  the 
deliberation  that  time  would  admit,  Mr.  LenthaU, 
a  bencher  of  lincoln's  Inn,  (a  lawyer  of  competent 
practice,  and  no  ill  reputation  for  his  affection  to 
the  government  both  of  church  and  state,)  was 
pitched  upon  by  the  king,  and  with  very  great  dif- 
ficulty rather  prevailed  with  than  persuaded  to 
accept  the  charge.  And  no  doubt  a  worse  could 
not  have  been  deputed  of  all  that  profession  who 
were  then  returned ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  very 
narrow,  timorous  nature,  and  of  no  experience  or 
conversation  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  beyond 
what  the  very  drudgery  in  his  profession  (in  which 
all  his  design  was  to  make  himself  rich)  engaged 
him  in.  In  a  word,  he  was  in  all  respects  very 
unequal  to  the  work;  and  not  knowing  how  to 
preserve  1^  own  dignity,  or  to  restrain  the  license 
and  exorbitance  of  others,  his  weakness  contributed 
as  much  to  the  growing  mischiefs^  as  the  malice  of 
the  principal  contrivers.  However,  after  the  king 
had  that  afternoon  commended  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom  (with  too  little  majesty)  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to 
have  such  reformation  and  remedies  applied  as  they 
should  think  fit,  proposing  to  them,  as  the  best 
rule  for  their  counsels,  "  that  all  things  should  be 
*'  reduced  to  the  practice  of  the  time  of  queen 
"  Elizabeth :"  the  nouse  of  commons  no  sooner 
returned  to  their  house,  than  they  chose  Mr.  Lent- 
haU to  be  their  speaker ;  and  two  days  after,  with 
the  usual  ceremonies  and  circumstances,  presented 
him  to  the  king,  who  declared  his  acceptation ;  and 
80  both  houses  were  ready  for  their  work. 

lliere  was  observed  a  marvellous  elated  counte- 
nance in  most  of  the  members  of  parliament  before 
they  met  together  in  the  house ;  the  same  men  who 
six  months  before  were  observed  to  be  of  very 
moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle  reme- 
dies might  be  applied,  without  opening  the  wound 
too  wide,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  rather  to 
cure  what  was  amiss  than  too  strictly  to  make  in- 
quisition into  the  causes  and  original  of  the  malady. 
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talked  now  in  another  dialect  both  of  things  and 
persona.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  returned  to  serve 
tor  a  borouffh  in  Cornwall,  met  Mr.  Pym  in  West- 
minster-hall some  days  bdbre  the  parUament,  and 
conferring  together  upon  the  state  of  affairs,  the 
other  told  him,  Mr.  Hyde,  "  that  they  must  now 
"  be  of  another  temper  than  they  were  the  last 
''  parliament;  that  they  must  not  only  sweep  the 
house  clean  below,  but  must  pull  down  aU  the 
cobwebs  which  hung  in  the  top  and  comers,  that 
they  might  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  a  foul 
"  house  hereafter;  that  they  had  now  an  opportu- 
"  nity  to  make  their  country  happy,  by  removing 
"  all  grievances,  and  pulling  up  the  causes  of  them 
"  by  ^e  roots,  if  all  men  woidd  do  their  duties ;" 
and  used  much  other  sharp  discourse  to  him  to  the 
same  purpose :  by  which  it  was  discerned,  that  the 
warmest  and  bolaest  counsels  and  overtures  would 
find  a  much  better  reception  than  those  of  a  more 
temperate  allay ;  which  fell  out  accordingly :  and 
the  very  first  day  they  met  together,  in  which  they 
could  enter  upon  business,  Mr.  Pym,  in  a  long, 
formed  discourse,  lamented  the  miserable  state  and 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  aggravated  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  had  been  done  amiss  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  "  done  and  contrived  maliciou^y,  and 
upon  deliberation,  to  change  the  whole  frame, 
and  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all  the  liberty  and 
property  which  was  their  birthright  by  the  laws 
'*  of  the  land,  which  were  now  no  more  considered, 
but  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  privy- 
council,  which  governed  the  kingdom  according 
to  their  will  and  pleasure ;  these  calamities  fall- 
ing upon  us  in  the  reign  of  a  pious  and  virtuous 
king,  who  loved  his  people,  and  was  a  great  lover 
"  of  Justice."  And  thereupon  enlarging  in  some 
specious  commendation  of  the  nature  and  goodness 
of  the  king,  that  he  might  wound  him  with  less 
suspicion,  he  said,  *'  We  must  inquire  from  what 
fountain  these  waters  of  bitterness  flowed ;  what 
persons  they  were  who  had  so  far  insinuated 
themselves  into  his  royal  affections,  as  to  be  able 
to  pervert  his  excellent  judgment,  to  abuse  his 
name,  and  wickedly  apply^  his  authority  to  coun- 
tenance and  support  theu:  own  corrupt  designs. 
Though  he  doubted  there  would  be  many  found 
"  ot  this  dassis,  who  had  contributed  their  joint 
"  endeavours  to  bring  this  misery  upon  the  nation; 
"  yet  he  beheved  there  was  one  more  signal  in  that 
"  administration  than  the  rest,  being  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  contrivance,  and  of  great  indus- 
tnr  to  bring  what  he  designed  to  pass ;  a  man, 
who  in  the  memory  of  many  present  had  sat  in 
'^  tlutt  house  an  earnest  vindicator  of  the  laws,  and 
"  a  most  zealous  assertor  and  champion  for  the 
"  liberties  of  the  people ;  but  that  it  was  long  since 
*'  he  turned  apostate  from  those  good  affections, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  and  nature  of  apo- 
states, was  become  the  greatest  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  greatest  pro- 
moter of  tyranny  that  any  age  had  produced;'* 
and  then  named  '*  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of 'Ireland,  and  lord  president  of  the 
council  established  in  York,  for  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom :  who,  he  said,  had  in  both 
places,  and  in  aU  other  provinces  wherein  his 
service  had  been  used  by  the  king,  raised  ample 
monuments  of  his  tyrannical  nature ;  and  that  he 
beUeved,  if  they  took  a  short  survey  of  his  actions 
and  behaviour,  they  would  find  him  the  principal 
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"  author  and  promoter  of  all  those  counsels  which 
'^  had  exposed  the  kingdom  to  so  much  ruin :"  and 
so  instanced  some  high  and  imperious  actions  done 
by  him  in  England  and  in  Irel^d,  some  proud  and 
over-confident  expressions  in  discourse,  and  some 
passionate  advices  he  had  given  in  the  most  secret 
councils  and  debates  of  the  affairs  of  state ;  adding 
some  lighter  passages  of  his  vanity  and  amours; 
that  they  who  were  not  inflamed  with  anger  and 
detestation  against  him  for  the  former,  might  have 
less  esteem  and  reverence  for  his  prudence  and 
discretion :  and  so  concluded,  *'  That  they  would 
well  consider  how  to  provide  a  remedy  propor- 
tionable to  the  disease,  and  to  prevent  the  far- 
ther mischiefs  which  they  were  to  expect  from 
"  the  continuance  of  this  great  man's  power  and 
"  credit  with  the  king,  ana  his  influence  upon  his 
"  counsels." 

From  the  time  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  was 
named,'  most  men  believed  that  there  would  be 
some  committee  named  to  receive  information  of 
all  his  miscarriages,  and  that,  upon  report  thereof, 
they  would  farther  consider  what  course  to  take  in 
the  examination  and  prosecution  thereof:  but  they 
had  already  prepared  and  digested  their  business  to 
a  riper  period. 

Mr.  Pym  had  no  sooner  finished  his  discourse, 
than  sir  John  Clotworthy  (a  gentleman  of  Ireland, 
and  utterly  unknown  in  England,  who  was,  by  the 
contrivance  and  recommendation  of  some  powerful 
persons,  returned  to  serve  for  a  borough  in  Devon- 
shire, that  so  he  might  be  enabled  to  act  this  part 
against  the  lord  lieutenant)  made  a  long  and  con- 
fojsed  relation  "  of  his  tyrannical  carriage  in  that 
'kingdom;  of  the  army  he  had  raised  there  to 
*'  invade  Scotland ;  how  he  had  threatened  the 
*'  parliament,  if  they  granted  not  such  supplies  as 
''  ne  required ;  of  an  oath  he  had  framea  to  be 
"  admimstered  to  all  the  Scottish  nation  which  in- 
"  habited  that  kingdom,  and  his  severe  proceedings 
"  against  some  persons  of  quality  who  refused  to 
''  take  that  oath ;  and  that  he  haa  with  great  pride 
'^  and  passion  publicly  declared  at  his  leaving  that 
''  kingdom.  If  ever  he  should  return  to  that  sword, 
**  he  would  not  leave  a  Scottish-man  to  inhabit  in 
"  Ireland :"  with  a  multitude  of  very  exalted  ex- 
pressions, and  some  very  high  actions  in  his  admi- 
nistration of  that  government,  in  which  the  lives  as 
well  as  the  fortunes  of  men  had  been  disposed  or 
out  of  the  common  road  of  justice :  all  which  made 
him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  very  terrible,  and 
under  whose  authority  men  would  not  choose  to 
put  themselves. 

Several  other  persons  appearing  ready  to  continue 
the  discourse,  and  the  morning  being  spent,  so  that, 
according  to  the  observation  of  parliiunent  hours, 
the  time  of  rising  being  come,  an  order  was  sud- 
denly made,  '^  that  the  door  should  be  shut,  and 
"  nobody  suffered  to  ^o  out  of  the  house ;"  which 
had  been  rarely  practised :  care  having  been  first 
taken  to  give  such  advertisement  to  some  of  the 
lords,  that  that  house  might  likewise  be  kept  from 
rising;  which  would  Very  much  have  broken  their 
measures. 

Then  sir  John  Hotham,  and  some  other  York- 
shire men,  who  had  received  some  disobli^tion 
from  the  earl  in  the  country,  continued  the  invec- 
tive, mentioning  many  particulars  of  his  imperious 
carriage,  and  that  he  bad,  in  the  fiEu:e  of  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  execution  of  some  iQegal  commission. 
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declared,  **  that  they  should  find  the  little  finger  of  1 
"  the  king's  prerogative  heavier  upon  them  than  ' 
"  the  loins  of  the  law ;"  which  expression,  though  \ 
upon  after-examination  it  was  found  to  have  a  quite  i 
contrary  sense,  marvellously  increased  the  passion  ; 
and  prejudice  towards  him.  | 

.  In  conclusion,  after  many  hours  of  bitter  inveigh- 
ing, and  ripping  up  the  course  of  his  life  before  nis  | 
coming  to  court,  and  his  actions  after,  it  was  moved,  i 
according  to  the  secret  resolution  taken  before, 
"  that  he  might  be  forthwith  impeached  of  high 
**  treason ;"  which  was  no  sooner  mentioned,  than 
it  found  an  universal  approbation  and  consent  from 
the  whole  [house] :  nor  was  there,  in  the  whole 
debate,  one  person  who  offered  to  stop  the  torrent 
by  any  favourable  testimony  concerning  the  earl's 
carriage,  save  only  that  the  lord  Falkland,  (who 
was  very  well  known  to  be  far  from  having  any 
kindness  for  him,)  when  the  proposition  was  made 
for  the  present  accusing  him  of  high  treason,  mo- 
destly desired  the  house  to  consider,  "  Whether  it 
"  would  not  suit  better  with  the  gravity  of  their 
**  proceedings,  first  to  digest  many  of  those  par- 
**  ticulars,  which  had  been  mentioned,  by  a  com- 
'*  mittee?  declaring  himself  to  be  abundantly  satis- 
*'  fied  that  there  was  enough  to  charge  him  before 
"  they  sent  up  to  accuse  him :"  wmch  was  very 
ingenuously  and  frankly  answered  by  Mr.  Pym, 
'*  That  sucn  a  delay  might  probably  blast  all  tneir 
hopes,  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  proceed 
further  than  thev  had  done  already;  that  the 
earl's  power  ana  credit  with  the  king,  and  with 
"  all  those  who  had  most  credit  with  king  or  queen^ 
"  was  so  great,  that  when  he  should  come  to  know 
*'  that  so  much  of  his  wickedness  was  discovered, 
"  his  own  conscience  would  tell  him  what  he  was 
to  expect ;  and  therefore  he  would  undoubtedly 
procure  the  parliament  to  be  dissolved,  rather 
than  undergo  the  justice  of  it,  or  take  some  other  | 
desperate  course  to  preserve  himself,  though  with  ' 
the  liazard  of  the  kingdom's  ruin :  whereas,  if 
they  presently  sent  up  to  impeach  him  of  high 
treason  before  the  house  of  peers,  in  the  name 
"  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  j 
**  who  were  represented  by  them,  the  lords  would 
"  be  obliged  in  justice  to  commit  him  into  safe 
"  custody,  and  so  sequester  him  from  resorting  to 
council,  or  ha\dng  access  to  his  majesty :  and 
then  they  should  proceed  against  him  in  the  usual 
form  with  all  necessary  expedition." 
To  those  who  were  known  to  have  no  kindness  I 
for  him,  and  seemed  to  doubt  whether  all  the  par- 
ticulars alleged,  being  proved,  would  amount  to 
high  treason,  it  was  alleged,  "  That  the  house  of 
commons*  were  not  judges,  but  only  accusers,  and 
"  that  the  lords  were  the  proper  judges  whether 
"  such  a  complication  of  enormous  crmies  in  one 
person  did  not  amount  to  the  highest  offence  the 
law  took  notice  of,  and  therefore  that  it  was  fit 
"  to  present  it  to  them."  These  reasons  of  the 
haste  they  made,  so  clearly  delivered,  gave  that 
universal  satisfaction,  that,  without  farther  consi- 
dering the  injustice  and  unreasonableness  of  it,  they 
voted  unanimously,  (for  aught  appeared  to  the  con- 
trary by  any  avowed  contradiction,)  "  That  they 
"  would  forthwith  send  up  to  the  lords,  and  accuse 
'  the  earl  of  Strafford  of  high  treason,  and  several 
'  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  desire  that 
*  he  mi^ht  be  presently  sequestered  from  [thel 
'  council,  and  committed  to  safe  custody ;"  ana 
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Mr.  Pym  was  made  choice  of  for  the  messenger  to 
perform  that  oflSce.  And  this  being  determined, 
the  doors  were  opened,  and  most  of  the  house 
accompanied  him  on  the  errand. 

It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  earl  of  Strafford,  (being  infirm,  and  not 
well  disposed  in  his  health,  and  so  not  having  stirred 
out  of  his  house  that  morning,)  hearing  that  both 
houses  still  sat,  thought  fit  to  go  thither.  It  was 
believed  by  some  (upon  what  ground  was  never 
clear  enough)  that  he  made  that  haste  then  to 
accuse  the  lord  Say,  and  some  others,  of  having 
induced  the  Scots  to  invade  the  kingdom  :  but  he 
was  scarce  entered  into  the  house  of  peers,  when 
the  message  from  the  house  of  commons  was  called 
in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  name 
of  all  the  conunons  of  England,  impeached  lliomas 
earl  of  Strafford  (with  the  addition  of  all  his  other 
titles)  of  high  treason,  and  several  other  heinous 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  of  which  he  said  the 
commons  would  in  due  time  make  proof  in  form ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  desired  in  their  name,  that 
he  might  be  sequestered  from  aU  councils,  and  be 
put  into  safe  custody;  and  so  withdrawing,  the  earl 
was,  with  more  clamour  than  was  suitsmle  to  the 
gravity  of  that  supreme  court,  called  upon  to  with- 
draw, hardly  obtaining  leave  to  be  first  heard  in  his 
place,  which  could  not  be  denied  him. 

And  he  then  lamented  "  his  great  misfortime  to 
"  lie  under  so  heavy  a  charge ;  professed  his  inno- 
''  cence  and  integrity,  which  he  made  no  doubt  he 
'^  should  make  appear  to  them ;  desired  that  he 
*'  might  have  his  liberty,  until  some  guilt  should 
"  be  made  appear ;  and  desired  them  to  consider, 
"  what  mischief  they  should  bring  upon  them- 
'^  selves,  if  upon  such  a  general  charge,  without 
"  the  mention  of  any  one  crime,  a  peer  of  the 
"  realm  should  be  committed  to  prison,  and  so 
"  deprived  of  his  place  in  that  house,  where  he 
'^  was  summoned  by  the  king's  writ  to  assist  in 
"  their  counsel ;  and  of  what  consequence  such 
"  a  precedent  might  be  to  theu-  own  privilege 
'^  and  birthright :"  and  then  withdrew.  And 
with  very  little  debate  the  peers  resolved  ''that 
''  he  should  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
"  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black-rod,  there 
"  to  remain  until  the  house  of  conunons  should 
"  bring  in  a  particular  charge  against  him:"  which 
determination  of  the  house  was  pronounced 
to  him  at  the  bar  upon  his  knees,  by  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  s^,  upon  the  woolsack :  and 
so  being  taken  away  by  Maxwell,  gentleman 
usher,  Mr.  Pvm  was  called  in,  and  informed  what 
the  house  haa  done ;  after  which  (it  being  then 
about  four  of  the  clock)  both  houses  adjourned  till 
the  next  day. 

When  this  work  was  so  prosperously  over,  they 
began  to  consider,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
dustry that  had  been  used  to  procure  such  mem- 
bers to  be  chosen,  or  returned  though  not  chosen, 
who  had  been  most  refractory  to  the  government 
of  the  church  and  state ;  yet  that  the  house  was  so 
constituted,  that  when  the  first  beat  (which  almost 
all  men  brought  with  them)  should  be  a  httie  al- 
layed, violent  counsels  would  not  be  long  heark- 
ened to:  and  therefore,  as  they  took  great  care  by 
their  committee  of  elections  to  remove  as  many 
of  those  members  as  they  suspected  not  to  be  in- 
clinable to  their  passions  upon  pretence  '*  that  they 
"  were  not  regularly  chosen,"  that  so  they  might 
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brinff  in  others  more  compilable  in  their  places ; 
in  which  no  rules  of  justice  was  so  much  as  pre- 
tended to  be  observed  by  them ;  insomuch  as  it 
was  often  s^d  b^  leading  men  amongst  them, 
"  That  they  ought  in  those  cases  of  elections  to  be 
guided  by  the  fitness  and  worthiness  of  the  per- 
son, whatever  the  desire  of  those  was,  in  whom 
the  right  of  election  remained ;"  and  therefore 
one  man  hath  been  admitted  upon  the  same  rule 
by  which  another  hath  been  rejected:  so  they 
declared,  "  That  no  person,  how  lawfully  and 
"  regularly  soever  chosen  and  returned,  should  be 
"  and  sit  as  a  member  with  them,  who  had  been 
"  a  party  or  a  favourer  of  any  project,  or  who 
"  had  been  employed  in  any  illegal  commission." 
And  by  this  means  (contrary  to  the  custom 
and  rights  of  parliament)  many  gentlemen  of  good 
quality  were  removed,  in  whose  places  commonly 
others  were  chosen  of  more  agreeable  dispositions : 
but  in  this  likewise  there  was  no  rule  observed ; 
for  no  person  was  hereby  removed,  of  whom  there 
was  any  hope  that  he  might  be  applied  to  the 
violent  courses  which  were  -intenikd.  Upon 
which  occasion  the  king  charged  them  in  one  of 
his  declarations,  "that  when,  under  that  notion  of 
"  projectors,  they  expelled  many,  they  yet  never 
"  questioned  sir  Henrv  Mildmay,  or  Mr.  Lau- 
"  rence  Whitaker  ;"  who  had  been  most  scandal- 
ously engaged  in  those  pressures,  though  since 
more  scandalously  in  all  enterprises  against  his 
majesty ;  to  which  never  any  answer  or  reply  was 
made. 

The  next  art  was  to  make  the  severity  and 
rigour  of  the  house  as  formidable  as  was  possible, 
and  to  make  as  many  men  apprehend  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  house,  as  had  been  in  any  trust 
or  employment  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  they  passed 
many  general  votes  concerning  ship-money,  in 
which  all  who  had  been  high-sheriffs,  and  so  col- 
lected it,  were  highly  concerned.  The  like  sharp 
conclusions  [were  made]  upon  all  lords  lieutenants 
and  their  deputies,  which  were  the  prime  gentle- 
men of  quality  in  all  the  counties  of  England. 
Then  upon  some  disquisition  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  star-chamber,  and  at  the  council-table,  all 
who  concurred  in  such  a  sentence,  and  consented 
to  such  an  order,  were  declared  criminous,  and  to 
be  proceeded  against.  So  that,  in  a  moment,  all 
the  lords  of  the  council,  all  who  had  been  deputy 
lieutenants,  or  high  sheriffs,  during  the  late  years, 
foiuid  themselves  within  the  mercy  of  these  grand 
inquisitors  :  and  hearing  new  terms  of  art,  diat  a 
complication  of  several  misdemeanours  might 
grow  up  to  treason,  and  the  like,  it  was  no  wonder 
if  men  desired  by  all  means  to  get  their  favour 
and  protection. 

When  they  had  sufficiently  startled  men  by 
these  proceedings,  and  upon  h^  an  hour's  debate 
sent  up  an  accusation  against  the  lord  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  of  high  treason,  and  so  removed 
him  likewise  from  the  king's  council,  they  rested 
satisfied  with  their  general  rules,  votes,  and  orders, 
without  making  haste  to  proceed  either  against 
things  or  persons ;  being  willing  rather  to  keep 
men  in  suspense,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of 
their  fears,  than,  by  letting  them  see  the  worst 
that  could  befall  them,  lose  the  benefit  of  their 
application.  For  this  reason  they  used  their  ut- 
most skill  to  keep  off  any  debate  of  ship-money, 
that  that  whole  business  might  hang  like  a  meteor 
over  the  heads  of  those  that  were  in  any  degree 


faulty  in  it ;  and  it  was  observable,  when,  not- 
withstanding all  their  diversions,  that  business 
was  brought  into  debate,  and  upon  that  (which 
could  not  be  avoided)  the  lord  Finch  named  as  an 
avowed  factor  and  procurer  of  that  odious  judg- 
ment ;  who,  if  theu-  rule  were  true,  "  that  an  en- 
"  deavour  to  alter  the  government  by  law,  and  to 
"  introduce  an  arbitrary  power,  were  treason," 
was  the  most  notoriously  and  inexcusably  guilty 
of  that  crime  of  any  man  that  could  be  named ; 
before  they  would  endure  the  mention  of  an 
accusation  of  high  treason,  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, witii  great  deliberation  ana  solemnity,  to 
bring  in  a  charge  formally  prepared,  (which  had 
not  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  lord  archbishop, 
or  the  earl  of  Strafford,)  and  then  gave  him  a  day 
to  be  heard  for  himself  at  the  house  of  commons' 
bar,  and  so,  against  all  order,  to  take  notice  of 
what  was  handled  in  the  house  concerning  him ; 
and  then  finding  that,  by  their  own  rules,  he 
would  be  likemse  accused  of  high  treason,  they 
continued  the  debate  so  long,  that  the  lords' 
house  was  risen,  so  that  the  accusation  was  not 
carried  up  till  the  next  morning ;  and  before  that 
time,  the  lord  keeper  (being  well  informed  of 
all  that  had  passed)  had  withdrawn  himself;  and 
shortly  after  went  into  Holland :  the  lord  Littie- 
ton,  then  fchief  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  being  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land in  his  place. 

About  the  same  time,  sir  Francis  Windebank, 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  then 
a  member  01  the  house  of  commons,  was  accused 
of  many  transactions  on  the  behalf  of  the  papists, 
of  several  natures,  (whose  extraordinary  patron 
indeed  he  was,)  and  he  being  then  present  in  the 
house,  several  warrants  under  his  own  hand  were 
produced  for  the  discharge  of  prosecutions  against 
priests,  and  for  the  release  of  priests  out  of  prison: 
whereupon,  whilst  the  matter  should  be  debated, 
according  to  custom  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw, 
and  so  went  into  the  usual  place,  the  committee- 
chamber  ;  immediately  whereupon,  the  house  of 
commons  went  to  a  conference  with  the  lords 
upon  some  other  occasion,  and  returning  from 
that  conference,  no  more  resiuned  the  debate  of 
the  secretary ;  but  having  considered  some  other 
business,  I'ose  at  their  usual  hour;  and  so  the 
secretary  had  liberty  to  go  to  his  own  house; 
from  whence,  observing  the  disposition  of  the 
house,  and  well  knowing  what  they  were  able  to 
say  against  him,  he  had  no  more  mind  to  trust 
himself  in  that  company,  but  the  same  night 
withdrew  himself  from  any  place  where  in- 
quiry might  be  made  for  him,  and  was  no  more 
heard  of  till  the  news  came  of  his  being  landed  in 
France. 

So  that  within  less  than  six  weeks,  for  no  more 
time  was  yet  elapsed,  these  terrible  reformers  had 
caused  the  two  greatest  counsellors  of  the  king- 
dom, and  whom  they  most  feared,  and  so  hated, 
to  be  removed  from  the  king,  and  imprisoned, 
under  an  accusation  of  high  treason ;  and  frighted 
away  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  into 
foreign  kingdoms,  for  fear  of  the  like;  besides 
the  preparing  all  the  lords  of  the  council^  and 
very  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  through- 
out England,  who  (as  was  said  before)  had  been 
high  sheriffs,  and  deputy  lieutenants,  to  expect 
such  measure  of  punishment  from  their  general 
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votes  and  resolutions,  as  their  future  demeanour 
should  draw  upon  them,  for  their  past  offences ; 
by  which  means,  they  were  like  to  find  no  very 
vigorous  resistance  or  opposition  in  their  farther 
designs. 

I  could  never  yet  learn  the  reason,  why  they 
suffered   secretary   Windebank  to  escape  their 
justice,  (for  the  lord  Finch,  it  was  visible  he  was 
m  their  favour,  and  they  would  gladly  have  pre- 
served him  in  the  place,}  against  whom  they  nad 
more  pregnant  testimony  of  offences  within  the 
verge  of  the  law,  than  against  any  person  they 
have  accused  since  this  parliament,  and  of  some 
that,  it  may  be,  might  have  proved  capital,  and  so 
their  appetite  of  blood  might  have  been  satisfied : 
for,  besides  his  freouent  letters  of  intercession  in 
his  own  name,  ana  signification  of  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  on  the  behalf  of  papists  and  priests,  to 
the   judges,  and  to  other  ministers  of  justice; 
and  protections  granted  by  himself  to  priests,  that 
nobody  should  molest  them ;  he  harboured  some 
'  priests  in  his  own  house,  knowing  them  to  be 
such ;  which,  by  the  statute  made  m  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  made  felony: 
and  there  were   some  warrafits  under  his  own 
hand  for  the  release  of  priests  out  of  Newgate, 
who  were  actually  attainted  of  treason,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered; 
which,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  the 
lawyers  said,  would  have  been  very  penal  to  him. 
I  remember  one  story  brought  into  the  house 
concerning  him,  that  administered  some  mirth : 
A  messenger,  (I  think  his  name  was  Newton,) 
who  principally  intended  the  service  of  appre- 
hending  priests,  came  one  day  to  him  in  his 
garden,  and  told  him,  "  that  he  had  brought 
with  him  a  priest,  a  stirring  and  active  per- 
son, whom  he  had  apprehended  that  morn- 
ing; and  desired  to  know  to  what  prison  he 
'*  should  carry  him."     The    secretary    sharply 
asked  him,  "  Whether  he  would  never  give  over 
*^  this  blood-thirsty  humour  ?"  and  in  great  anger 
calling  him  knave,  and  taking  the  warrant  from 
him  by  which  he  had  apprehended  him,  departed 
without  giving  any  other  direction.     The  mes- 
senger, appalled,  thought  the  priest  was  some 
person  in  favour,  and  therefore  took  no  more 
care  of  him,  but  suffered  him  to  depart.    The 
priest,  freed  from  this  fright,  went  securely  to  his 
lodgings,  and  within  two  or  three  days  was  ar- 
rested for  debt,  and  carried  in  execution  to  prison. 
Shortly  after,  secretary  Windebank  sent  tor  the 
messenger,  and  asked  him,  "  What  was  become 
"  of  the  priest  he  had  at  such  a  time  brought 
"  before  him  ?"     He  told  him,  "  that  he  con- 
"  ceived  his  honour  had  been  offended  with  the 
"  apprehension  of  him,  and  therefore  he  had  looked 
"  no  farther  after  him."     The  secretary  in  much 
passion  told  him,  "  the  dischar^g  a  priest  was 
''  no  light  matter ;  and  that  if  ne  speedily  found 
"  him  not,  he  should  answer  the  default  with  his 
"  life ;  that  the  priest  was  a  dangerous  fellow, 
'*  and  must  not  escape  in  that  fashion."     The 
messenger,  besides  his  natural  inclination  to  that 
exercise,  terrified  with  those  threats,  left  no  means 
untried   for    the    discovery,  and  at  last  heard 
where  the  man  was    in   execution  in    prison : 
thither  he  went,  and  demanded  the  priest  (who 
was  not  there  known  to  be  such)  as  his  prisoner 
formerly,  and  escaped  from  him ;   and  by  virtue 
of  his  nrst  warrant  took  him  again  into  nis  cus- 
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tody,  and  immediately  carried  him  to  the  secre- 
tary; and  within  few  days  after,  the  priest  was 
discharged,  and  at  liberty.  The  jailor,  in  whose 
custody  he  had  been  put  for  debt,  was  arrested 
by  the  parties  grieved,  and  he  again  sued  the 
messenger,  who  appealed  for  justice  to  the  house 
of  commons  against  the  secretary. 

And  this  case  had  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  was  ready  to  be  reported,  with  all 
those  warrants  under  his  own  hand  before  men- 
tioned, at  the  time  when  secretary  Windebank 
was  in  the  house.  Besides  that,  he  was  charged 
by  the  lords,  by  message  or  at  a  conference,  for 
the  breach  of  privilege  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
last  imrliament,  and  signing  warrants  for  the 
searctiing  the  studies  and  papers  of  some  mem- 
bers; for  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  then 
received,  he  might  have  b^n  put  into  the  custody 
of  the  sergeant  of  the  house.  But  as  the  last  oc- 
casion was  not  laid  hold  of,  because  it  would 
have  inevitably  involved  his  brother  secretary,  sir 
Harry  Vane,  who  was  under  the  same  charge, 
and  against  whom  indeed  that  charge  was  aimed  : 
so,  it  seems,  they  were  contented  he  should  make 
an  escape  from  any  trial  for  the  rest ;  either,  be- 
cause they  thougnt  his  place  would  be  sooner 
void  by  his  flight  than  by  his  trial,  which  would 
have  taken  up  some  time,  and  reouired  some  form- 
ality, they  [naving]  designed  tnat  place  to  Mr. 
HolUs ;  or,  that  tney  thought  he  would,  upon 
any  examination,  draw  in  somewhat  to  the  preju- 
dice of  sir  Henry  Vane,  whom  they  were  to  pro- 
tect: and  so  they  were  well  content  with  his 
escape;  so  the  house  deferred  the  farther  de- 
bate till  the  next  morning,  before  which  time 
he  chose  to  retire,  and  transported  himself  into 
France.    . 

Having  made  their  first  entrance  upon  business 
with  this  vigour,  they  proceeded  every  day  with 
the  same  fervour;  and  he  who  expressed  most 
warmth  against  the  court  and  the  government,  was 
heard  with  the  more  favour ;  every  day  producing 
many  formed  elaborate  orations  against  all  the  acts 
of  state  which  had  been  done  for  many  years  pre- 
ceding. That  they  might  hasten  the  prosecution 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  which  was  their  first  great 
design,  they  made  a  close  committee  of  such 
members  as  they  knew  to  be  most  for  their  pur- 
pose, who  should,  under  an  obligation  of  secrecy, 
prepare  the  heads  of  a  charge  against  him ;  which 
had  been  never  heard  of  before  in  parliament :  and 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  do  their  business  effect- 
ually, they  sent  a  message  to  the  house  of  peers, 
to  desire  them  "  to  nominate  a  select  committee 
"  likewise  of  a  few,  to  examine  upon  oath  such 
witnesses,  as  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  preparing  the  charge  against  the 
earl  of  Strafford  should  produce  betore  them, 
"  and  in  their  presence,  and  upon  such  interroga- 
"  tories  as  they  should  offer;"  which,  though  it 
was  without  precedent  or  example,  the  lords  pre- 
sently consented  to,  and  named  such  men  as  knew 
well  what  they  had  to  do.  Then  they  caused  peti- 
tions to  be  every  day  presented,  by  some  who  had 
been  grieved  by  any  severe  sentences,  in  the  star- 
chamber,  or  committed  by  the  lords  of  the  coimcil, 
against  lords  lieutenants  of  counties,  and  their 
deputy  lieutenants,  for  having  levied  money  upon 
the  country,  for  conducting  and  clothing  of  soldiers, 
and  other  actions  of  a  martial  nature,  (which  had 
been  always  done  by  those  ofliicers  so  qualified, 
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from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  prac- 
tised throughout  ner  reign,)  and  against  sheriffs, 
for  havinc  levied  ship-money.  Upon  all  which 
petitions  ^e  matter  being  pressed  and  aggravated 
still  upon  every  particular  by  some  memW  of  note 
and  authority,  upon  which^  all  the  acts  how  formal 
and  judicial  soever,  and  without  so  much  as  hear- 
ing the  sentences  or  judgments  read,  were  voted 
*'  to  be  illeffal,  and  against  the  Uberty  and  property 
"  of  the  subject ;  and  that  all  who  were  guilty  of 
*'  such  proceedings  should  be  proceeded  agamst 
*'  fbr  their  presumption,  and  should  Ukewise  pay 
"  damages  to  the  persons  injured." 

By  which  general  votes  (all  passed  within  three 
or  four  days  after  the  sitting  of  the  parhament) 
they  had  made  themselves  so  terrible,  that  all 
privy-counsellors,  as  weU  for  what  they  had  done 
at  the  board,  as  in  the  star-chamber ;  (where  in- 
deed many  notable  sentences  had  passed,  with  some 
excess  in  the  punishment;)  all  lords  lieutenants, 
who  for  the  most  part  were  likewise  counsellors, 
whereof  all  were  of  the  house  of  peers ;  and  then 
all  who  were  deputy  lieutenants,  or  had  been 
sherifia  since  the  first  issuing  out  of  writs  for  the 
collection  of  ship-money,  whereof  very  many  were 
then  of  the  house  of  commons ;  founa  themselves 
involved  under  some  of  those  votes,  and  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against  upon  the  first  provocation ; 
whereby  they  were  kept  in  such  awe,  both  in  the 
one  house  and  the  other,  as  if  they  were  upon 
their  good  behaviour,  that  they  durst  not  appear 
to  dislike,  much  less  to  oppose,  whatsoever  they 
proposed. 

All  persons  imprisoned  for  sedition  by  the  star- 
chamber  upon  the  most  solemn  examination  and 
the  most  grave  deliberation,  were  set  at  Uberty, 
that  they  mi^^ht  prosecute  their  smpeals  in  parlia- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  though  there  were  two 
armies  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  monthly 
expense  of  no  lessthan  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  care  was  taken  only  to  provide  money 
to  pay  them,  without  the  least  mention  that  the 
one  snould  return  into  Scotland,  and  the  other  be 
disbanded,  that  so  that  vast  expense  might  be 
determined:  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequent  in- 
sinuations were  given,  "  that  many  great  things 
*<  were  first  to  be  done  before  the  armies  dis- 
band;" onlv  they  desired  the  king,  "  that  all 
papists  mi^ht  be  forthwith  cashiered  out  of  his 
army,"  which  his  majesty  could  not  deny ;  and 
so  some  ofilicers  of  good  account  were  immediately 
dismissed. 

It  will  not  be  impertinent  nor  unnatural  to  this 
present  discourse,  to  set  down  in  this  place  the 
present  temper  and  constitution  of  both  nouses  of 
parliament,  and  of  the  court  itself,  that  it  may  be 
the  less  wondered  at,  that  so  prodigious  an  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  so  snort  a  time,  and  the 
crown  fallen  so  low,  that  it  could  neither  support 
itself  and  its  own  majesty,  nor  them  who  would 
appear  feithfial  to  it. 

Of  the  house  of  peers,  the  great  contrivers  and 
designers  were— The  earl  of  Bedford,  a  wise  man, 
and  of  too  great  and  plentiful  a  fortune  to  wish 
a  subversion  of  the  government;  and  it  quickly 
appeared,  that  he  only  intended  to  make  himself 
and  his  friends  great  at  court,  not  at  all  to  lessen 
the  court  itself. 

The  lord  viscount  Say,  a  man  of  a  close  and  re- 
served nature,  of  a  mean  and  a  narrow  fortune,  of 
great  parts,  and  of  the  highest  ambition,  but  whose 
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ambition  would  not  be  satisfied  with  offices  and 
preferment,  without  some  condescensions  and  al- 
terations in  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  liad  for 
many  years  been  the  oracle  of  those  who  were 
call^  puritans  in  the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all 
their  counsels  and  designs.  He  was  a  notorious 
enemy  to  the  church,  and  to  most  of  the  eminent 
churchmen.,  with  some  of  whom  he  had  i)articular 
contests.  He  had  always  opposed  and  contradicted 
all  acts  of  state,  and  all  taxes  and  impositions, 
which  were  not  exactly  legal,  and  so  had  as  emi- 
nently and  as  obstinately  refused  the  payment  of 
ship-monev  as  Mr.  Hambden  had  done;  though 
the  latter,  by  the  choice  of  the  king's  council,  had 
brought  his  cause  to  be  first  heard  and  argued, 
with  which  judgment  that  was  intended  to  conclude 
the  whole  right  in  that  matter,  and  to  overrule  all 
other  cases.  The  lord  Say  would  not  acquiesce, 
but  pressed  to  have  his  owii  case  argued,  and  was 
so  solicitous  in  person  with  all  the  judges,  both 
privately  at  their  chambers,  and  pubhcly  in  the 
court  at  Westminster,  that  he  was  very  grievous  to 
them.  His  commitment  at  York  the  year  before, 
because  he  refused  to  take  an  oath,  or  rather  sub- 
scribe a  protestation,  against  holding  intelligence 
with  the  Scots,  when  the  king  first  inarched  against 
them,  had  given  him  much  credit.  In  a  word,  he 
had  very  great  authority  with  all  the  discontented 
party  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  good  reputa- 
tion with  many  who  were  not  [discontented,]  who 
believed  him  to  be  a  wise  man  and  of  a  very  useful 
*temper,  in  an  age  of  license,  an^l  one  who  would 
still  adhere  to  the  law. 

llielord  Mandevile,  eldest  son  to  the  lord  privy- 
seal,  was  a  person  of  great  civility,  and  very  well 
bred,  and  had  been  early  in  the  court  under  the 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  ladv  of  whose 
family  he  had  married :  he  had  attendea  upon  the 
prince  when  he  was  in  Spain,  and  had  been  called 
to  the  house  of  peers  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
[by  the  name  of  the  lord  Kimbolton,]  which  was  a 
very  extraordinary  favour.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  his  wife  being  likewise  dead, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  a 
man  in  no  grace  at  court,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  patron  of  the  puritans,  because  of  much 
the  greatest  estate  of  all  who  favoured  them,  and 
so  was  esteemed  by  them  with  great  application 
and  veneration :  though  he  was  of  a  life  very  Ucen- 
tious,  and  unconformable  to  their  professed  rigour, 
which  they  rather  dispensed  with,  than  to  withdraw 
from  a  house  where  they  received  so  eminent  a 
protection,  and  such  notable  bounty.  From  this 
latter  marriage  the  lord  Mandevile  totally  estranged 
himself  from  the  court,  and  upon  all  occasions  ap- 
peared enough  to  dislike  what  was  done  there,  and 
engaged  himself  wholly  in  the  conversation  of  those 
who  were  most  notoriously  oi  that  pai'ty,  whereof 
there  was  a  kind  of  fraternity  of  many  persons  of 
good  condition,  who  chose  to  live  together  in  one 
funily,  at  a  gentleman's  house  of  a  fair  fortune,  near 
the  place  where  the  lord  Mandevile  lived ;  whither 
others  of  that  classis  likewise  resorted,  and  main- 
tained a  joint  and  mutual  correspondence  and  con- 
versation together  with  much  familiarity  and  friend- 
ship :  that  lord,  to  support  and  the  better  to  im- 
prove that  popularity,  living  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  the  narrow  exhibition  allowed  to  him  by  his 
wary  father  could  justify,  making  up  the  rest  by 
contracting  a  great  debt,  which  lon^  lay  heavy 
upon  him;  by  which  generous  way  oi  living,  and 
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by  his  natural  civility,  good  manners,  and  good 
nature,  which  flowed  towards  all  men,  he  was  uni- 
versally acceptable  and  beloved ;  and  no  man  more 
in  the  confidence  of  the  discontented  and  factious 
party  than  he,  and  [none]  to  whom  the  whole  mass 
of  their  designs,  as  well  what  remained  in  chaos  as 
what  was  formed,  was  more  entirely  communicated, 
and  more  consulted  with.  And  therefore  these 
three  lords  are  nominated  as  the  principal  agents 
in  the  house  of  peers,  (though  there  were  many 
there  of  quality  and  interest  much  superior  to  either 
of  them,)  because  they  were  principally  and  abso- 
lutely trusted  by  those  who  were  to  mana^  all  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  to  raise  that  spint  which 
was  upon  all  occasions  to  inflame  the  lords.  Yet 
[it]  being  enough  known  and  understood,  that, 
how  indisposed  and  angry  soever  many  of  them  at 
present  appeared  to  be,  there  would  be  still  a  major 
part  there,  who  would,  if  they  were  not  overreached, 
adhere  to  the  king  and  the  established  government, 
and  therefore  these  three  persons  were  trusted  with- 
out reserve,  and  relied  upon  so  to  steer,  as  might 
increase  their  party  by  all  the  arts  imaginable;  and 
they  had  dexterity  enough  to  appear  to  depend 
upon  those  lords,  who  were  looked  upon  as  greater, 
and  as  popular  men ;  and  to  be  subservient  to  their 
purposes,  whom  in  truth  they  governed  and  dis- 
posed of. 

And  by  these  artifices,  and  applications  to  his 
vanity,  and  magnifying  the  general  reputation  and 
credit  he  had  with  the  people,  and  sharpening  the 
sense  he  had  of  his  late  ill  treatment  at  court, 
they  fully  prevailed  [upon],  and  possessed  them- 
selves of,  the  earl  of  JSssex ;  who,  though  he  was 
no  good  speaker  in  public,  ^'et,  having  sat  long  in 
pai^ament,  and  so  weU  acouainted  with  the  order 
of  it  in  very  active  times,  he  was  a  better  speaker 
there  than  any  where  else,  and  being  alwavs  heard 
with  attention  and  respect,  had  much  autnority  in 
the  debates.  Nor  did  he  need  any  incitement 
(which  made  all  approaches  to  him  the  more  easy) 
to  do  any  thing  against  ^he  persons  of  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  towards  whom  he  professed  a  fuU  dis- 
like ;  who  were  the  only  persons  against  whom 
there  was  any  declared  design,  and  the  Scots  having 
in  their  manifesto  demanded  justice  against  those 
two  great  men,  as  the  cause  of  the  war  between 
the  nations.  And  in  this  prosecution  there  was 
too  great  a  concurrence :  Warwick,  Brook,  Whar- 
ton, Paget,  Howard,  and  some  others,  implicitly 
followed  and  observed  the  dictates  of  the  lords 
mentioned  before,  and  started  or  seconded  what 
they  were  directed. 

In  the  house  of  commons  were  many  persons  of 
wisdom  and  gravity,  who  being  possessed  of  great 
and  plentiful  fortunes,  though  they  were  undevoted 
enough  to  the  court,  had  all  imaginable  duty  for 
the  king,  and  affection  to  the  government  establish- 
^  ed  by  law  or  ancient  custom ;  and  without  doubt, 
the  major  part  of  that  body  consisted  of  men  who 
had  no  mind  to  break  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or 
to  make  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment of  church  or  state :  and  therefore  all  inven- 
tions were  set  on  foot  from  the  beginning  to  work 
on  them,  and  corrupt  them,  by  suggestions  "  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  all  that  was  precious 
to  the  subject  in  their  liberty  and  their  property, 
by  overthrowing  or  overmastering  the  law,  and 
*'  subjecting  it  to  an  arbitrary  power,  and  by  coun- 
"  tenancing  popery  to  the  subversion  of  tne  pro- 
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testant  religion ;"  and  then,  by  inltishig  terrible 
apprehensions  into  some,  and  so  workmg  upon 
their  fears  *'  of  being  called  in  question  for  some- 
**  what  they  had  done,"  by  which  they  would  stand 
in  need  of  their  protection ;  and  raising  the  hopes 
of  others,  "  that,  by  concurring  with  them,  they 
"  should  be  sure  to  obtain  offices,  and  honoun,  and 
"  any  kind  of  preferment."  Though  there  were 
too  many  corrupted  and  misled  by  these  several 
temptations,  and  others  who  needed  no  other  temp- 
tations than  from  the  fierceness  and  barbarity  of 
their  own  natures,  and  the  malice  they  had  con- 
tracted against  the  church  and  against  the  court ; 
yet  the  number  was  not  great  of  those  in  whom 
the  government  of  the  rest  was  vested,  nor  were 
there  many  who  had  the  absolute  authority  to  lead, 
though  there  were  a  multitude  that  was  disposed 
to  follow. 

Mr.  Pym  was  looked  upon  as  the  man  of  greatest 
experience  in  parliament,  where  he  had  served  very 
long,  and  was  always  a  man  of  business,  being  an 
officer  in  the  exchequer,  and  of  a  good  reputation 
generally,  though  known  to  be  incUned  to  the  puri- 
tan partv;  yet  not  of  those  furious  resolutions 
against  the  cnurch  as  the  other  leading  men  were, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who 
had  nothing  of  that  spirit. 

Mr.  Hambden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cun- 
ning, and  it  may  be  of  the  most  discerning  spirit, 
and  of  the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring 
any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of 
that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  for- 
tune, who,  from  a  me  of  great  pleasure  and  license, 
had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  extraordinary  sobriety 
and  strictness,  and  yet  retained  his  usual  cheerful- 
ness and  affabUity;  which,  together  with  the  opinion 
of  his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had 
shewed  in  opposing  the  ship-money,  raised  his  repu- 
tation to  a  very  great  height,  not  only  in  Buckmg- 
hamshire,  where  he  lived,  but  generally  throughout 
the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
and  rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the  first 
entrance  upon  any  business  that  was  assumed ;  but 
a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heard  a 
fiiU  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house  was  like  to 
be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly,  and 
clearly,  and  craftily,  so  stated  it,  that  he  commonly 
conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired ;  and  if 
he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  never  was  with- 
out the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
j  time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  thing  in 
the  negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in 
the  future.  He  made  so  great  a  show  of  civility, 
and  modesty,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mistrust- 
ing his  own  judgment,  and  of  esteeming  his  with 
whom  he  conferred  for  the  present,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  no  opinions  or  resolutions,  but  such  as  he 
contracted  from  the  information  and  instruction  he 
received  upon  the  discourses  of  others,  whom  he 
had  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading  into 
his  principles  and  inclinations,  whilst  they  beEeved 
that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsel  and 
advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over 
himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be, 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  every  body,  when 
he  cared  less  to  keep  on  the  mask. 

Mr.  Saint-John,  who  was  in  a  firm  and  entire 

conjunction  with  the  other  two,  was  a  lawyer  of 

Lincoln's  Inn,  known  to  be  of  parts  and  industry, 

I  but  not  taken  notice  of  for  practice  in  Westminster- 
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hall,  tOl  he  argaed  at  the  exchequer-chamber  the 
case  of  ship-money  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Hambden; 
which  gave  him  much  reputation^  and  called  him 
into  all  courts,  and  to  all  causes,  where  the  king's 
prerogatiYe  was  most  contested.  He  was  a  man 
reserved,  and  of  a  dark  and  clouded  countenance, 
very  proud,  and  conversing  with  very  few,  and 
those,  men  of  his  own  humour  and  inclinations.  He 
had  been- questioned,  committed,  and  brought  into 
the  star-chamber,  many  years  before,  with  other 
persons  of  greia  name  ana  reputation,  (which  first 
Drought  his  name  upon  the  stage,)  for  communi- 
cating some  paper  among  themselves,  which  some 
men  had  a  mind  at  that  time  to  have  extended  to  a 
design  of  sedition :  but  it  being  quickly  evident  that 
the  prosecution  would  not  be  attended  with  success, 
they  were  all  shortly  after  discharged ;  but  he  never 
for^ve  the  court  the  first  assault,  and  contracted 
an  miplacable  displeasure  against  the  church  purely 
from  the  company  he  kept.  He  was  of  an  intimate 
trust  with  the  earl  of  Bedfwd,  to  whom  he  was  alhed, 
(being  a  natural  son  of  the  house  of  Bullingbrook,) 
and  by  him  brought  into  all  matters  where  himsdf 
was  to  be  concerned.  It  was  generally  believed, 
that  these  three  persons,  with  the  other  three  lords 
mentioned  before,  were  of  the  most  intimate  and 
entire  trust  with  each  other,  and  made  the  engine 
which  moved  all  the  rest;  yet  it  was  visible,  that 
Nathaniel  flennes,  the  second  son  of  the  lord  Say, 
and  sir  Harry  Vane,  eldest  son  to  the  secretary,  and 
treasurer  of  the  house,  were  received  by  them  with 
full  confidence  and  without  reserve. 

The  former,  being  a  man  of  good  parts  of  learn- 
ing, and  after  some  years  spent  in  New  college  in 
Oxford,  of  which  his  &ther  had  been  formerly  fel- 
low, (that  lamily  pretending  and  enjoying  many 
privileges  there,  as  of  kin  to  the  founder,)  had 
spent  his  time  abroad,  in  Geneva  and  amongst  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  where  he  improved  his  dis- 
inclination to  the  church,  with  which  milk  he  had 
been  nursed.  From  his  travels  he  returned  through 
Scotland  (which  few  travellers  took  in  their  way 
home)  at  the  time  when  that  rebellion  was  in  the 
bud ;  and  was  very  little  known,  except  amongst 
that  people,  which  conversed  wholly  amongst  them- 
selves, until  he  was  now  found  in  parliament,  when 
it  was  Quickly  discovered,  that  as  he  was  the  dar- 
ling of  nis  father,  so  that  he  was  like  to  make  good 
whatsoever  he  had  for  many  years  promised. 

The  other,  sir  Harry  Vane,  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  parts,  and  of  very  profound  dissimuli^on, 
of  a  quick  conception,  and  very  ready,  sharp,  and 
weijg[hty  expression.  He  had  an  unusual  aspect, 
which,  though  it  might  naturally  proceed  both  from 
his  father  and  mother,  neither  of  which  were  beau- 
tiful persons,  yet  made  men  think  there  was  some- 
what in  him  of  extraordinary ;  and  his  whole  life 
made  good  that  imagination.  Within  a  very  short 
time  after  he  return^  from  his  studies  in  Magdalen 
coUege  in  Oxford,  where,  though  he  was  under  the 
care  of  a  very  worthy  tutor,  he  lived  not  with  great 
exactness,  he  spent  scMne  little  time  in  France,  and 
more  in  Geneva ;  and,  after  his  return  into  England, 
contracted  a  full  prejudice  and  bitterness  against 
the  church,  both  against  the  form  of  the  ^vem- 
ment,  and  the  liturgy,  which  was  generally  m  great 
reverence,  even  with  many  of  those  who  were  not 
friends  to  the  other.  In  this  giddiness,  which  then 
much  displeased,  or  seemed  to  displease,  his  father, 
who  still  appeared  highly  conformable,  and  exceed- 
ingly sharp  against  those  who  were  not,  he  trans- 


ported himself  into  New  England,  a  colony  within 
few  years  before  planted  by  a  mixture  of  all  religions, 
which  disposed  the  professors  to  dislike  the  govern- 
ment of  uie  church ;  who  were  qualified  by  the 
king's  charter  to  choose  their  own  government  and 
governors,  under  the  obligation,  "  that  every  man 
*'  should  t^e  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
**  macy ;"  which  all  the  first  planters  did,  when  they 
received  their  charter,  before  they  transported  them- 
selves from  hence,  nor  was  there  in  many  years 
after  the  least  scruple  amongst  them  of  complying 
with  those  obligations ;  so  far  men  were,  m  the 
infancy  of  their  schism,  from  refusing  to  take  lawful 
oaths.  He  was  no  sooner  landed  there,  but  his 
parts  made  him  quickly  taken  notice  of,  and  very 
probably  his  quality,  being  the  eldest  son  of  a 
privy-counsellor,  might  give  him  some  advantage ; 
msomuch  that,  when  the  next  season  came  for  the 
election  of  their  magistrates,  he  was  chosen  thdr 
governor :  in  which  place  he  had  so  ill  fortune  (his 
working  and  unquiet  fancy  raising  and  infusing  a 
thousand  scruples  of  conscience,  which  they  had  not 
brought  over  with  them,  nor  heard  of  before)  that 
he  unsatisfied  with  them,  and  they  with  him,  he 
transported  himself  into  England;  having  sowed 
such  seed  of  dissension  there,  as  grew  up  too  pros- 
perously, and  miserably  divided  the  poor  colony 
into  several  factions,  and  divisions,  and  persecu- 
tions of  each  other,  which  still  continue  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  that  plantation:  insomuch  as 
some  of  them,  upon  the  ground  of  their  first  expe- 
dition, Uberty  of  conscience,  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  their  jurisdiction,  and  obtained 
other  charters  frt>m  the  king,  by  which,  in  other 
forms  of  government,  they  have  enlarged  their 
plantation,  within  new  limits  adjacent  to  the  other. 
He  was  no  sooner  returned  into  England,  than  he 
seemed  to  be  much  reformed  in  those  extravagan- 
cies, and,  with  his  father's  approbation  and  direc- 
tion, married  a  lady  of  a  good  family,  and  by  his 
fiather's  credit  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  high  admiral  of  England,  was  joined  pre- 
sentiy  and  jointiy  with  sir  William  Russel  in  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  (a  place  of  great 
trust  and  profit,)  which  he  equallv  shared  with 
the  other,  and  seemed  a  man  weU  satisfied  and 
composed  to  the  ^'emment.  When  his  father 
rec^ved  the  disobhgation  from  the  lord  StrafiTord, 
by  his  being  created  baron  of  Raby,  the  house  and 
land  of  Vane,  (and  which  titie  he  had  promised 
himself,  which  was  unluckily  cast  upon  him,  purely 
out  of  contempt,)  they  sucked  in  all  the  thoughts 
of  revenge  imaginable ;  and  from  thence  he  betook 
himself  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Fym,  and  aU  other 
discontented  or  seditious  persons,  and  contributed 
all  that  intelligence  fwhich  will  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned, as  he  himsell  will  often  be)  that  designed 
the  ruin  of  the  earl,  and  which  grafted  him  in  the 
entire  confidence  of  those  who  promoted  the  same; 
so  that  nothing  was  concealed  from  him,  though  it 
is  believed  that  he  conununicatedhis  own  thoughts 
to  very  few. 

Denzil  HoUis,  the  younger  son  and  younger 
brother  of  the  earls  of  Clare,  was  as  much  valued 
and  esteemed  by  the  whole  party,  as  any  man ;  as 
he  deserved  to  be,  being  a  man  of  more  accom- 
plished parts  than  any  of  them,  and  of  great  repu- 
tation by  the  part  he  acted  aoainst  the  court  and 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  parliament  of  tlie 
fourth  year  of  the  l^g,  (the  last  parliament  that 
had  been  before  the  short  one  in  April,)  and  his 


^  committee  of  both  homes  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
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long  imprisonment,  and  sbarp  prosecution  after- 
wards, upon  that  account ;  of  which  he  retained 
the  memory  with  acrimonjr  enough.  But  he  would 
in  no  degree  intermeddle  m  the  counsel  or  prose- 
cution of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  (which  he  could  not 
Erevent,)  who  had  married  his  sister,  by  whom  all 
is  children  were,  which  made  him  a  stranger  to 
all  those  consultations,  though  it  did  not  othenvise 
interrupt  the  friendship  he  had  \vith  the  most 
violent  of  those  prosecutors.  In  all  other  contri- 
vances he  was  in  the  most  secret  counsels  with 
those  who  most  governed,  and  respected  by  them 
with  very  submiss  applications  as  a  man  of  au- 
thority. Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  the  lord  Digby, 
Strode,  Haslerig;  and  the  northern  gentlemen,  who 
were  most  angry  with  the  earl,  or  apprehensive  of 
their  own  bemg  in  the  mercy  of  tne  house,  as 
Hotham,  Cholmely,  and  Stapleton;  with  some 
popular  lawyers  of  the  house,  who  did  not  suspect 
any  wickedness  in  design,  and  so  became  involved 
by  degrees  in  the  worst,  observed  and  pursued  the 
dictates  and  directions  of  the  other,  according  to 
the  parts  which  were  assigned  to  them  upon 
emergent  occasions :  whilst  the  whole  house  looked 
on  with  wonder  and  amazement,  without  one  man's 
interposing  to  allay  the  passion  and  the  fiury  with 
which  so  many  were  transported. 

This  was  the  present  temper  and  constitution  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  upon  their  first  coming 
together,  when  fas  Tacitus  says  of  the  Jews,  "that 
"  they  exercised  the  highest  offices  of  kindness  and 
"  friendship  towards  each  other,  et  adversus  omnes 
"  alios  hostile  odium'*)  they  watched  all  those  who 
they  knew  were  not  of  their  opinions,  nor  like  to 
be,  with  all  possible  jealousy ;  and  if  any  of  their 
elections  could  be  brought  into  question,  they  were 
sure  to  be  voted  out  of  the  house,  and  then  all  the 
artifices  were  used  to  bring  in  more  sanctified 
members ;  so  that  every  week  increased  the  number 
of  their  party,  both  by  new  elections,  and  the  pro- 
selytes they  gained  upon  the  old.  Nor  was  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  they  pretended  all  public 
thoughts,  and  only  the  reformation  of  disapproved 
and  odious  enormities,  and  dissembled  all  purposes 
of  removing  foundations,  which,  though  it  was  in 
the  hearts  of  some,  they  had  not  the  courage  and 
confidence  to  communicate  it. 

llie  English  and  the  Scottish  armies  remained 
quiet  in  their  several  quarters  in  the  north,  without 
any  acts  of  hostility,  under  the  obligation  of  the 
cessation,  which  was  still  prorogued  from  month 
to  month,  that  the  people  might  believe  that  a  full 
peace  would  be  quickly  concluded.  And  the  treaty, 
which  during  the  king's  bein^  at  York  had  been 
held  at  Rippon,  being  now  adjourned  to  London, 
the  Scottish  commissioners  (whereof  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  and  the  lord  Lowden,  who  hath  been 
mentioned  before,  were  the  chief)  came  thither  in 
great  state,  and  were  received  bv  the  king  with 
that  countenance,  which  he  coula  not  choose  but 
shew  to  them ;  and  were  then  lodged  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  near  London-Stone,  in  a  house  which 
used  to  be  inhabited  by  the  lord  mayor  or  one  of 
the  sheriffs,  and  was  situate  so  near  to  the  church 
of  St.  Antholins,  (a  place  in  all  times  made  famous 
by  some  seditious  lecturer,)  that  there  was  a  way 
out  of  it  into  a  gallery  of  that  church.  This  bene- 
fit was  well  foreseen  on  all  sides  in  the  accommo- 
dation, and  this  church  assigned  to  them  for  their 
own  devotions,  where  one  of  their  own  chaplains 
still  preached,  amongst  which  Alexander  Hender- 
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son  was  the  chief,  who  was  likewise  joined  with 
them  in  the  treaty  in  all  matters  which  had  refer- 
ence to  religion :  and  to  hear  those  sermons  there 
was  so  great  a  conflux  and  resort,  by  the  citizens 
out  of  humour  and  faction ;  by  others  of  aU  quality 
out  of  curiosity ;  and  by  some  that  they  might  the 
better  justify  tne  contempt  they  had  of  them,  that 
from  the  first  appearance  of  day  in  the  morning  on 
every  Sunday,  to  the  shutting^in  of  the  light,  the 
church  was  never  empty.  They  (especi^y  the 
women)  who  had  the  happiness  to  get  into  the 
church  in  the  morning  (they  who  could  not,  hung 
upon  or  about  the  windows  without,  to  be  auditors 
or  spectators)  keeping  their  places  till  the  after- 
noon's exercise  was  finished,  which  both  morning 
and  afternoon,  except  to  palates  and  appetites 
ridiculously  corrupted,  was  the  most  insipid  and 
flat  that  could  be  delivered  upon  any  deliberation. 
The  earl  of  Rothes  had  been  the  chief  architect 
of  that  whole  machine  from  the  beginning,  and 
was  a  man  very  well  bred,  of  very  good  parts,  and 
great  address ;  in  his  person  very  acceptable,  plea- 
sant in  conversation,  very  free  and  amorous,  and 
unrestrained  in  his  discourse  by  any  scruples  of 
religrion,  which  he  only  put  on  when  the  part  he 
was  to  act  required  it,  and  then  no  roan  could 
appear  more  conscientiously  transported.  There 
will  be  sometimes  occasion  to  mention  him  here- 
after, as  already  as  much  hath  been  said  of  the 
other,  the  lord  Lowden,  as  is  yet  necessary. 

They  were  no  sooner  come  to  the  town,  but  a 
new  committee  of  the  members  of  both  houses, 
such  as  were  very  acceptable  to  them,  was  ap- 
pointed to  renew  and  continue  the  treaty  with  them 
that  had  been  begun  at  Rippon  :  and  then  they 
pubUshed  and  printed  their  declaration  against  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  which  they  said,  "That  as  they  did 
reserve  those  of  their  own  country  who  had  been 
incendiaries  between  the  two  kingdoms  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  their  own  parliament ;  so 
they  desired  no  other  justice  to  be  done  against 
these  two  criminal  persons  but  what  should  seem 
good  to  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament." 
It  was  easily  discerned  (by  those  who  saw  at  any 
distance,  and  who  had  been  long  jealous  of  that 
trick)  from  that  expression  concerning  their  own 
counttymen,  that  they  meant  no  harm  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  against  whom,  in  the  beginning- 
of  the  rebellion,  all  their  bitterness  seemed  to  be 
directed,  and  who  indeed  of  all  men  had  the  least 
portion  of  kindness  or  good-will  from  the  three 
nations,  of  any  man  who  related  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice. But  he  nad,  by  the  friendship  he  had  shewed 
to  the  lord  Lowden,  and  procuring  his  liberty  when 
he  was  in  the  Tower  for  so  notorious  a  treason, 
and  [was]  to  be  in  the  head  of  another  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  at  liberty;  and  by  his  application 
and  dexterity  at  York  m  the  meeting  of  the  great 
council,  and  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  em- 
ployed thither  before  the  treaty ;  and  by  his  pro- 
mise of  future  offices  and  services,  which  he  made 
good  abundantly ;  procured  as  well  from  the  Eng- 
Ush  as  the  Scots  all  assurance  of  indemnity :  which 
they  so  diligently  made  good,  that  they  were  not 
more  solicitous  to  contrive  and  fmd  out  evidence 
or  information  against  the  other  two  great  men, 
than  they  were  to  prevent  all  information  or  com- 
plaint, and  to  stifle  all  evidence  which  was  offered 
or  could  be  produced  against  the  marquis. 
And  they  were  exceedingly  vigilant  to  prevent 
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the  Scottish  commiBBionere  entering  into  any  fami- 
liarity or  conversation  with  any  who  were  not  fast 
to  their  party :  insomuch  as  one  day  the  earl  of 
Rothes  walkmg  in  Westminster-hall  with  Mr. 
Hyde,  towards  whom  he  had  [a]  kindness  hy  rea- 
son of  their  mutual  friendship  with  some  oersons 
of  honour^  and  they  two  walking  towards  tne  gate 
to  take  coach  to  make  a  visit  together,  the  earl  on 
a  sudden  desired  the  other  "  to  walk  towards  the 
*'  coach,  and  he  would  overtake  him  by  the  time 
''  he  came  thither :"  but  staying  very  long,  he 
imagined  he  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose, 
and  BO  walked  back  into  the  hall,  where  presently 
meeting  him,  they  both  pursued  their  former  in- 
tention ;  and  being  in  the  coach,  the  earl  told  him, 
*'  that  he  must  excuse  his  having  made  him  stay 
so  long,  because  he  had  been  detained  only  con- 
cerning him;  that  when  he  was  walking  vrith 
him,  a  gentleman  passing  by  tonched  his  cloak, 
which  made  him  desire  the  other  to  go  before ; 
and  turning  to  the  other  person,  he  said,  that 
seeing  him  walk  in  some  familiarity  with  Mr. 
Hyde,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  tell  him, 
"  that  he  walked  irith  the  greatest  enemy  the 
Scottish  nation  had  in  the  parliament,  and  that 
he  ought  to  take  heed  how  he  communicated  any 
thing  of  importance  to  him ;  and  that  after  he 
was  parted  with  that  gentleman,  before  he  could 
pass  through  the  hall,  four  or  five  other  eminent 
men,  severally,  gave  him  the  same  advertisement 
and  caution ; '  and  then  spake  as  xmconcemedly 
and  as  merrily  of  the  persons  and  their  jealousy 
as  the  other  could  do.  Men  who  were  so  saga- 
cious in  pursuing  their  point  were  not  like  to  mis- 
carry. 

Tne  Scotch  commissioners  were  in  this  time 
come  to  London,  where  they  were  magnificently 
entertained;  and  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  assigned  for  their  reception,  the 
neighbour  church  for  their  devotion,  wnither  so 
great  a  herd  flocked  on  Sundays  to  hear  Mr. 
Henderson  and  his  fellow-chaplains,  that  very 
many  came  to  and  sat  in  the  church  from  the  time 
that  it  was  light,  that  they  might  receive  the  com- 
fort of  those  lectures,  which  were  not  tiU  the  after- 
noon; for  in  the  morning  their  devotions  were 
private.  They  were  caressed  by  both  houses  with 
all  possible  expressions  of  kindness  at  least,  if  not 
of  submission ;  and  an  order  was  carefrdly  entered, 
"  that  upon  all  occasions  the  appellation  should  be 
*'  used  of  Our  brethren  of  Scotland  j"  and  upon 
that,  wonderful  kind  compliments  passed,  o£  a 
sincere  resolution  of  amity  and  union  between  the 
two  nations. 

Things  being  thus  constituted,  it  became  them 
to  satisTjr  the  public  expectation  in  the  discovery  of 
their  new  treasons,  and  in  speedy  proceedings 
against  those  two  great  persons.  For  the  better 
preparing  whereof,  and  facilitating  whatever  else 
should  be  necessary  for  that  enterprise,  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  in  the  name  of  that  nation 
presented  (as  is  said  before)  two  distinct  declara- 
tions, against  the  persons  of  the  archbishop  and 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  stuffed  with  as  much  bitter- 
ness and  vimlency  as  can  be  imagined,  making 
them  ''the  odious  incendiaries  of  the  differences 
""between  the  two  nations,  and  the  original  causes 
''  of  all  those  calamities  in  that  kingdom  Vhich 
"  begat  those  differences,  and  most  pathetically 
"  pressing  for  justice  against  them  both."  These 
discourses  (for  either  of  ihem  consisted  of  many 
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sheets  of  paper)  were  publicly  read  in  both  houses ; 
that  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  for 
the  present  laid  aside,  and  I  am  persuaded,  at  that 
time,  without  any  thought  of  resuming  it,  hoping 
that  his  age  and  imprisonment  would  have  amckly 
freed  them  from  farther  trouble.  But  a  speeay  pro- 
ceeding affainst  the  other  was  vehemently  pressed, 
as  of  no  less  importance  than  the  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  not  without  some  intimation, 
"  that  there  could  be  no  expectation  that  the 
Scottish  army  would  ever  retire  into  their  coun- 
try, and  consequentiy  that  the  king's  could  be 
disbanded,  before  exemplary  justice  were  done 
upon  that  earl  to  their  satisfaction."  When  they 
had  inflamed  men  with  this  consideration  suflici- 
entiv,  they,  without  any  great  difficulty,  (in  order 
to  tne  necessary  expedition  for  that  trial,)  prevailed 
in  two  propositions  of  most  fatal  consequence  to 
the  king's  service,  an(|  to  the  safety  and  integrity 
of  all  honest  men. 

The  first,  "  for  a  committee  to  be  setded  of  both 
"  houses  for  the  taking  preparatory  examinations." 
Thus  the  allegation  was,  *'  That  the  charge  agEunst 
the  earl  of  Strafford  was  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  being  to  make  a  treason  evident  out  of  a 
complication  of  several  ill  acts ;  that  he  must  be 
traced  through  many  dark  paths,  and  this  prece- 
"  dent  seditious  discourse  compared  with  that  sub- 
sequent outrageous  action,  the  circumstances  of 
both  which  might  be  equally  considerable  with 
the  matter  itseff ;  and  therefore  that,  before  this 
charge  could  be  so  directiy  made  and  prepared 
"  as  was  necessary,"  (for  he  was  hitherto  only 
accused  generaUy  of  treason,)  "it  was  requisite, 
"  that  a  committee  should  be  made  of  both  houses 
to  examine  some  witnesses  upon  oath,  upon 
whose  depositions  his  impeachment  would  easily 
be  framea."  This  was  no  sooner  proposed  in 
the  house  of  commons,  than  consented  to ;  and 
upon  as  Uttle  debate  yielded  to  by  the  lords;  and 
the  committee  settled  accordingly :  without  con- 
sidering that  such  air  inquisition  (besides  that  the 
same  was  most  contrary  to  the  rules  of  law  or  the 
practice  of  any  former  times)  would  easily  prepare 
a  charge  against  the  most  innocent  man  ahve; 
where  that  liberty  should  be  taken  to  examine  a 
man's  whole  life;  and  all  the  light,  and  all  the 
private  discourses  had  passed  from  him,  might  be 
tortured,  perverted,  ana  applied,  according  to  the 
conscience  and  the  craft  of  a  ditigent  and  malicious 
prosecution. 

The  second  was,  "  for  the  examining  upon  oath 
"  privy-counsellors,  upon  such  matters  as  had 
"  passed  at  the  council-table."  The  allegation  for 
this  was,  "That  the  principal  ingredient  into  the 
"  treason  of  which  the  earl  was  to  be  charged, 
was,  a  purpose  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and,  instead  of  that  settied  by  law,  to 
introduce  a  power  merely  arbitrary.  Now  this 
design  must  be  made  evident,  as  well  by  the 
"  advices  which  he  gave,  and  the  expressions  he 
"  uttered  upon  emergent  occasions,  as  by  his  pub- 
"  lie  actions ;  and  those  could  not  be  discovered, 
at  least  not  proved,  but  by  those  who  were  pre- 
sent at  such  consultations,  and  they  were  only 
privy-counsellors."  As  it  was  alleged,  "That 
at  his  coming  frtnn  Ireland  the  earl  had  said  in 
"  council  there,  That  if  he  ever  returned  to  that 
"  sword  again,  he  would  not  leave  a  Scotchman  in 
"  that  kingdom :  and  at  his  arrival  in  this  king- 
"  dom,  the  lord  mayor  and  some  aldermen  of 
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London  attending  the  board  about  the  loan  of 
monies,  and  not  giving  that  satisfaction  was 
expected,  that  he  should  puU  out  a  letter  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  shew  what  course  the  king  of 
'*  France  then  took  for  the  raising  of  money ;  and 
that  he  should  tell  the  king,  That  it  would  never 
be  well  till  he  hanged  up  a  lord  mayor  of  London 
in  the  city  to  terrSy  the  .rest." 
There  was  no  greater  difficulty  to  satisfjr  the 
house  of  commons  with  the  reasonableness  ot  this, 
than  of  the  former ;  but  the  compassing  it  was  not 
like  to  be  so  easy ;  for  it  was  visible,  that,  though 
the  lords  shoula  join  with  them,  (which  was  not 
to  be  despaired,)  the  privy-counsellors  would  in- 
sist upon  the  oath  they  had  taken,  and  pretend, 
"  that  without  the  king's  consent  they  might  not 
discover  any  thing  that  had  passed  at  that  board ; 
so  that  the  greatest  difficulty  would  be,  the  pro- 
curing the  king's  consent  for  the  betraying  him- 
"  self:  but  this  must  be  insisted  on,  for  God  forbid 
*'  that  it  might  be  safe  for  anv  desperate  wicked 
**  counsellor  to  propose  and  amase  at  that  board" 
(which  in  the  intervals  of  parliaments  wholly  dis- 
posed the  affairs  of  state)  "  courses  destructive  to 
the  health  and  beiii^  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
the  sovereign  physician,  the  parliament,  (which 
had  the  only  skill  to  cure  those  contagious  and 
epidemical  diseases,)  should  be  hindered  from 

C reserving  the  public,  because  no  evidence  must 
e  giren  of  sucn  corrupt  and  wicked  counsels." 
And  so  provided  with  this  specious  oratory,  they 
desire  the  lords  ''to  concur  with  them  for  this 
**  necessary  examination  of  privy-counsellors ;" 
who,  without  much  debate,  (for  the  persons  con- 
cerned knew  well  their  acts  were  visible  and  pub- 
lic enough,  and  therefore  considered  not  much 
what  words  had  passed,)  consented,  and  appointed 
some  to  attend  the  king  for  his  consent :  who,  not 
well  weighing  the  consequence,  and  being  in  pub- 
lic council  unanimously  advised  "  to  consent  to  it ; 
"  and  that  the  not  doing  it  would  lay  some  taint 
"  upon  his  council,  and  be  » tacit  confession,  that 
"  there  had  been  agitations  at  that  place  which 
"  would  not  endure  the  light;"  yielded  that  they 
should  be  examined:  which  was  speedily  done 
accordingly,  bv  the  committee  of  ootii  houses 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  damage  was  not  to  be  expressed,  and  the 
ruin  that  last  act  brought  to  the  king  was  irrepar- 
able ;  for,  besides  that  it  served  their  turn  (which 
no  question  they  had  discovered  before)  to  prove 
those  words  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  which 
sir  Harry  Vane  so  punctually  remembered,  (as  you 
shall  find  at  the  earl's  trial,)  and  besides  that  it  was 
matter  of  horror  to  the  counsellors,  to  find  that 
they  might  be  arraigned  for  every  rash,  every  in- 
considerate, every  imperious  expression  or  word 
they  had  used  tnere;  and  so  made  them  more 
engaged  to  servile  applications;  it  banished  for 
ever  all  future  freedom  from  that  board,  and  those 
persons^  whence  his  majesty  was  to  expect  advice 
m  his  greatest  straits ;  all  men  satisfying  them- 
selves, *'  that  they  were  no  more  obliged  to  deliver 
"  thdr  oninions  there  freely,  when  they  might  be 
"  imp(»cned  in  another  place  for  so  doing;"  and 
the  evincing  this  so  useful  doctrine  was  without 
doubt  more  the  design  of  those  grand  managers, 
than  any  hope  they  had,  of  receiving  further  infor- 
mation thereby,  tlian  they  had  before. 

And  for  my  part,  I  must  ask  leave  of  those  noble 
lords,  who  after  the  king's  consent  gave  themselves 


leave  to  be  examined,  to  say,  that  if  they  had  well 
considered  the  oath  they  nad  taken  when  they 
were  admitted  to  that  society,  which  was.  To  iceep 
secret  all  matters  committed  and  revealed  to  them, 
or  [that']  should  be  treated  of  secretly  in  council, 
they  would  not  have  believed,  that  the  king  him- 
self could  have  dispensed  with  that  4>art  of  their 
oath.  It  is  true,  there  is  another  clause  in  their 
oath,  that  allows  them  with  the  king's  consent  to 
reveal  a  matter  of  council :  but  that  is,  only  what. 
shaU  touch  another  counsellor;  which  tliey  arev' 
not  to  do  without  the  leave  of  the  king  or  the 
council. 

It  was  now  time  to  intend  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  public,  and  to  repair,  as  well  as  to  pull 
down;  and  therefore,  as  the  principal  reason  (as 
was  said  before)  for  the  accusiujg  those  two  great 
[  persons  of  hign  treason  (that  is,  of  the  general 
consent  to  it  before  any  evidence  was  required) 
was,  that  they  might  be  removed  from  the  King's 
presence  ana  his  counsels,  without  which  they 
conceived  theirs  would  have  no  power  with  him ;  so 
that  being  compassed,  care  was  taken  to  infuse 
into  the  king  by  marquis  Hamilton,  (who  you 
heard  before  was  licensed  to  take  care  of  himself; 
and  was  now  of  great  intimacy  with  the  governing 
and  undertaking  party,)  "  that  his  majesty  having 
"  declared  to  his  people,  that  he  really  intended  a 
"  reformation  of  all  those  extravagancies  which 
"  former  necessities,  or  occasions,  or  mistakes, 
"  had  brought  into  the  government  of  church  or 
*'  state :  he  could  not  give  a  more  Uvely  and  de- 
'*  monstrable  evidence,  and  a  more  gracious  in- 
stance of  such  his  intention,  than  by  calling  such 
persons  to  his  council,  whom  the  people  gene- 
rally thought  most  inclined  to,  and  mtent  upon, 
sucn  reformation :  besides,  that  this  would  be  a 
good  means  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  just 
power  of  that  board,  which  might  otnerwise  for 
''  the  late  excess  be  more  subject  to  violation,  at 
*'  least  to  some  inconvenient  attempts." 

Hereupon  in  one  day  were  sworn  privy-counsel- 
lors, much  to  the  pubuc  joy,  the  earl  of^  Hertford, 
(whom  the  king  shortly  after  made  marquis,)  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  of 
Bristol,  the  lord  Say,  the  lord  Savile,  and  the  lord 
Kimbolton;  and  within  two  or  three  days  after, 
the  earl  of  Warwick:  being  all  persons  at  that 
time  very  gracious  to  the  people,  or  to  the  Scots, 
by  whose  election  and  discretion  the  people  chose; 
and  had  been  all  in  some  umbrage  at  court,  and 
most  of  them  in  visible  disfavour  uiere.  This  act 
the  king  did  very  cheerfully ;  heartily  inclined  to 
some  of  them,  as  he  had  reason;  and  not.  appre- 
hending any  inconvenience  by  that  act  from  the 
other,  whom  he  thought  this  light  of  his  grace 
would  reform,  or  at  least  restrain. 
'  But  the  calling  and  admittiiu^  men  to  that  board  r 
is  not  a  work  that  can  be  indifferent;  the  reputa-  U 
tion,  if  not  the  government,  of  the  state  so  much 
depending  on  it.  And  though,  it  may  be,  there  hath 
been  too  much  curiosity  heretofore  used  to  dis- 
cover men's  particular  opinions  in  particular  points, 
before  they  nave  received  that  honour;  whereas 
possibly  such  differences  were  rather  to  have  been 
desired  than  avoided ;  yet  there  are  certain  opin- 
ions, certain  propositions,  and  general  principles, 
that  whosoever  does  not  hold,  (foes  not  believe,  is 
not,  without  great  danger,  to  be  accepted  for  a 
privy-counsellor.  As,  whosoever  is  not  fixed  to 
monarchical  grounds,  .the  preservation  and  up- 
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holding  whereof  is  the  chief  end  of  such  a  council : 
whoeoever  does  not  believe  that,  in  order  to  that 
great  end,  there  is  a  dignity,  a  freedom,  a  junsdic- 
don  moet  essential  to  be  preserved  m  and  to  that 
place ;  and  tak^  not  the  preservation  thereof  to 
heart ;  ought  never  to  be  received  there.  What 
in  prudence  is  to  be  done  towards  that  end,  ad- 
mits a  latitude  that  honest  and  wise  men  may 
safely  and  profitably  differ  [in]  f  and  those  differ- 
ences (which  I  said  before  there  was  too  much 
unskilful  care  to  prevent)  usually  produce  great 
advantages  in  knowledge  and  wisdom:  but  the 
end  itself,  that  which  the  logicians  call  the  termi- 
nus  ad  quem,  ought  always  to  be  a  postulatum, 
which  wnosoever  doubts,  destroys :  and  ptinces 
cannot  be  too  strict,  too  tender,  in  this  considera- 

>tion,  in  the  constituting  the  body  of  their  privy- 
council;  upon  the  prudent  doing  whereof  much 
of  their  safety,  more  of  their  honour  and  reputa- 
tion (which  18  the  life  itself  of  princes)  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  necessarily  depends ;  and  the 
inadvertencies  in  this  point  have  been,  mediately 
or  immediately,  the  root  and  the  spring  of  all  the 
calamities  that  have  ensued. 

'l\ro  reasons  have  been  fre(]uently  given  by 
jirinces  for  oversights,  or  for  wilful  breaches,  in 
this  important  dispensation  of  their  favours.  The 
first,  '*  that  such  a  man  can  do  no  harm ;"  when, 

*^God  knows,  few  men  have  done  more  harm  than 
those  who  have  been  thought  to  be  able  to  do 

,  least ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error,  than  to 
believe,  a  .man  whom  we  see  qualified  with  too 
mean  parts  to  do  good,  to  be  therefore  incapable  of 
doing  nurt :  there  is  a  supplv  of  malice,  of  pride, 
of  industry,  and  even  of  folly,  in  the  weakest, 
when  he  sets  his  heart  upon  it,  that  makes  a 
strange  progress  in  nuschief.  Ilie  second,  *'  when 
*'  persons  of  ordinary  faculties,  either  upon  im- 
'*  portunity^  or  other  collateral  respects,  have  been 
'*  introduced  thither,  that  it  is  but  a  place  of 
*'*  honour,  and  a  general  testimony  of  the  king's 
**  affection ;"  and^  so  it  hath  been  as  it  were  re- 
served as  a  preferment  for  those,  who  were  fit  for 
no  other  preferment.  As  amongst  the  Jesuits 
they  have  a  rule,  that  they  who  are  unapt  for 
greater  studies,  shall  study  cases  of  conscience. 
By  this  means  the  number  hath  been  increased, 
which  in  itself  breeds  great  inconveniences ;  since 
a  less  number  are  fitter  both  for  counsel  and 
despatch,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment, 
that  depend  upon  a  quick  execution,  than  a 
greater  number  of  men  equally  honest  and  wise : 
and  for  that,  and  other  reasons  of  unaptness 
and  incompetency,  committees  of  dexterous  men 
have  been  appointed  out  of  the  table  to  do 
the  business  of  the  table;  and  so  men  have 
been  no  sooner  exalted  with  the  reverent  title,  and 
pleased  with  the  obligation  of  bein^  made  privv- 
counsellors,  than  they  have  checked  that  delignt 
with  discerning  that  they  were  not  fully  trusted ; 
arid  so  been  more  incensed  with  the  reproachful 
distinction  at,  than  obliged  with  the  honourable 
admission  to,  that  board,  where  they  do  not  find 
all  persons  equally  members.  And  by  this  kind 
of  resentment,  many  sad  inconveniences  have  be- 
fallen to  the  king,  and  to  those  men  who  have  had 
the  honour  atid  misfortune  of  those  secret  trusts. 

\  The  truth  is,  the  sinking  and  near  desperate 
condition  of  monarchy  in  this  kingdom  can  never 

;  be  buoyed  up,  but  by  a  prudent  and  steady  coun* 

'  cd  attending  upon  the  virtue  and  vivacity  of  the 


king ;  nor  be  preserved  and  improved  when  it  is  up, 
but  by  cherishing  and  preserving  the  wisdom, 
integrity,  dignity,  and  reputation  of  that  council : 
the  lustre  whereof  alwavs  reflects  upon  the  kins 
himself;  who  is  not  thought  a  great  monarch 
when  he  follows  the  rdns  of  his  own  reason 
and  appetite ;  but  when,  for  the  informing  his 
reason,  and  guiding  his  actions,  he  uses  the 
service,  industry,  and  faculties  of  the  wisest  men. 
And  though  it  hath  been,  and  will  be,  always 
necessary  to  admit  to  those  counsels  some  men 
of  great  power,  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to 
have  great  parts ;  yet  the  number  of  the  whole 
should  not  be  too  great;  and  the  capacities  and 
Qualities  of  the  most  [should  be]  fit  for  business ; 
max  is,  either  for  judgment  and  despatch ;  or  for 
one  of  them  at  least ;  and  integriW  above  all.  ^. 

This  digression  (much  longer  than  was  intended) 
will  not  appear  very  impertment,  when  the  great 
disservice  shall  appear,  which  befell  unto  the  king 
by  the  swearing  those  lords  formerly  mentioned  (I 
speak  but  of  some  of  them)  privy-counsellors.  For, 
instead  of  exercising  themselves  in  their  new  pro- 
vince, and  endeavouring  to  preserve  and  vindicate 
that  jurisdiction,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
preferred  thither,  by  their  reputation  in  parliament, 
not  [by  the]  kindness  and  estimation  of  the  king ; 
and  so  resolved  to  keep  up  principally  the  greatness 
of  that  place,  to  which  the^  thought  the^  owed 
their  greatness.  And  therefore,  when  the  lang  re- 
quirea  the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  in  those 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  which  were  then 
every  day  incumbent  on  him,  the  new  privy-coun- 
sellors positively  declared,  *'  that  they  might  not 
"  (that  was,  that  nobody  might)  give  his  majesty 
"  any  advice  in  matters  depen(£ng  in  the  two 
*'  houses,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the 
two  houses;  which  (forsooth)  was  his  great 
councU,  by  whose  wisdom  he  was  entirely  to 
^de  himself.''  And  as  this  doctrine  was  most 
insipidly  and  perniciously  urged  bv  them;  so  it 
was  most  supinely  and  stupidly  suDmitted  to  by 
the  rest:  insomuch  as  the  king  in  a  moment 
found  himself  bereaved  of  any  pubUc  assistance 
or  advice,  in  a  time  when  he  needed  it  most;  and 
his  greatest,  and,  upon  the  matter,  his  only  busi- 
ness, being  prudently  to  weigh  and  consider  what 
to  consent  to,  and  what  to  deny,  of  such  things  as 
should  be  proposed  to  him  by  the  two  houses,  he 
was  now  told,  "  that  he  was  only  to  be  advised 
''by  them;"  which  was  -as  much  as  to  ask, 
whether  they  had  a  mind  he  should  do  whatever 
they  desired  of  him. 

Whereas  in  truth,  it  is  not  only  lawful  for,  but 
the  dutv  of  the  privy-coundl,  to  give  £edthfully  and 
freely  tn^  advice  to  the  king  upon  all  matters 
concluded  in  parliament,  to  which  his  royal  consent 
is  necessary,  as  well  as  upon  any  other  subject  what- 
soever. Nay,  as  a  counsellor,  he  is  bound  to  dis- 
suade the  lung  to  consent  [from  consenting]  to 
that  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  crown ;  at  least  to 
make  that  prejudice  manifest  to  him ;  though  as  a 
private  person  he  could  wish  the  matter  consented 
to.  And  therefore,  by  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  constant  practice  of  all  times,  all  bilk, 
after  they  are  passed  both  houses,  and  engrossed, 
are  delivered  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  to  the 
clerk  of  the  crown ;  and  by  him  brought  to  the 
attomey-|;eneral ;  who  presented  the  same  to  his 
majesty  sitting  in  council,  and  having  read  them, 
declares  what  alteradons  are  made  by  those  bills  in 
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former  laws,  and  what  benefit  or  detriment,  in 
profit  or  jurisdiction,  will  accrue  thereby  to  the 
crown :  and  then,  upon  a  full  and  free  debate  by 
his  counsellors,  the  king  resolves,  and  accordingly 
doth  mark  the  bills  that  are  to  be  enacted  into 
laws,  and  respites  the  other  that  he  thinks  not  fit 
to  consent  to.  And  methinks  as  this  hath  been 
the  known  practice,  so  the  reason  is  very  visible ; 
that  the  royal  assent  being  a  distinct  ana  essential 

Eart  towards  the  making  a  law,  there  should 
e  as  much  care  taken  to  inform  the  under- 
standing and  conscience  of  the  king  upon  those 
occasions,  as  theirs,  who  prepare  the  same  for  his 
royal  stamp. 

That  it  might  appear  that  wbaJ;  was  done  within 
the  houses  was  agreeable  to  those  who  were  with- 
out, and  that  the  same  spirit  reigned  in  parliament 
and  people,  all  possible  license  was  exercised  in 
preaching,  and  printing  any  old  scandalous  pam- 
phlets, and  adding  new  to  them  against  the  church : 
petitions  presented  b^  many  parishioners  against 
their  pastors,  with  articles  ot  their  misdemeanours 
and  behaviours ;  most  whereof  consisted,  "  in  their 
"  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  obliging  the 
**  communicants  to  come  up  to  the  altar,"  (as  they 
enviously  called  it,)  that  is,  to  the  rails  which  en- 
closed the  communion-table,  *'  to  recdve  the  sacra- 
*'  ment."  All  which  petitions  were  read  with  great 
delight,  and  presently  referred  to  the  committee  for 
religion ;  where  Mr.  White,  a  grave  lawyer,  but 
notoriously  disaffected  to  the  church,  sat  in  the 
chair;  and  then  both  petition  and  articles  were 
suffered  to  be  printed  and  published,  (a  license 
never  practised  oefore,)  that  the  people  might  be 
inflamed  against  the  clergy;  who  were  quickly 
taught  to  csul  all  those  against  whom  such  petitions 
and  articles  were  exhibited  (which  were  frequently 
done  by  a  few  of  the  rabble,  and  meanest  of  the 
people,  against  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the 
parish)  ths  scandalous  clergy;  which  appellation 
was  frequently  applied  to  men  of  great  gravity  and 
learning,  and  the  most  unblemished  lives. 

There  cannot  be  a  better  instance  of  the  unruly 
and  mutinous  spirit  of  the  city  of  London,  which 
was  the  sink  of  all  the  ill  humour  of  the  kingdom, 
than  the.  triumphant  entry  which  some  persons  at 
that  time  made  intg  London,  who  had  been  before 
seen  upon  pillorie§,  and  stigmatized  as  libellous  and 
infamous  offenders :  of  which  classis  of  men  scarce 
any  age  can  afford  the  like. 

There  had  been  three  persons  of  several  profes- 
sions some  years  before  censured  in  [the]  star- 
chamber;  William  Pryn,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's 
Inn;  John  Bastwick,  a  doctor  of  physic;  and 
Henry  Burton,  a  minister  and  lecturer  in  London. 

The  first,  not  unlearned  in  the  profession  of  the 
law,  as  Bu*  as  learning  is  acquired  b v  the  mere  read- 
ing of  books ;  but  bemg  a  person  ot  great  industry, 
hiul  spent  more  time  in  reading  divinity;  and,  which 
marred  that  divinity,  in  the  conversation  of  factious 
and  hotheaded  divines :  and  so,  by  a  mixture  of  all 
three,  with  the  rudeness  and  arrogance  of  his  own 
nature,  had  contracted  a  proud  and  venomous  dis- 
like against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  so  b)r  degrees  (as  the  progress  is  very  natural) 
an  equal  irreverence  to  the  government  of  the  state 
too ;  Doth  which  he  vented  m  several  absurd,  petu- 
lant, and  superciHous  discourses  in  print. 

The  second,  a  half-witted,  crack-brained  fellow, 
unknown  to  either  university,  or  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians; but  one  that  had  spent'his  time  abroad,  be- 


tween the  schools  and  the  camp,  (for  he  had  been  in, 
or  passed  through  armies,)  ana  had  gotten  a  doctor- 
ship,  and  Latin;  with  which,  in  a  very  flowing  style, 
with  some  wit  and  much  malice,  he  inveigned 
against  the  prelates  of  the  church  in  a  book  vi^ch 
he printedin  Holland,  and  industriously  dispersed  in 
London,  and  throughout  the  kingdom ;  having  pre- 
sumed (as  their  modesty  is  always  equal  to  tneir 
obedience)  to  dedicate  it  to  the  sacred  majesty  of  the 
iing. 

The  third  had  formerly  a  kind  of  relation  by  ser- 
vice to  the  king;  having,  before  he  took  orders, 
waited  as  closet-keeper,  and  so  attended  at  canoni- 
cal hours,  with  the  books  of  devotion,  upon  his 
majesty  when  he  was  prince  of  Wales ;  and,  a  litde 
berore  the  death  of  king  James,  took  orders :  and 
so  his  highness  coming  shortly  to  be  king,  the 
vapours  of  ambition  fimunff  into  his  head  that  he 
was  still  to  keep  his  place,  he  would  not  think  of 
less  than  bein^  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  new  king, 
which  place  hu  majesty  conferred  upon,  or  rather 
continued  in,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  doctor  Neyl, 
who  had  long  served  king  J^jnes  there.  Mr.  Burton 
thus  disappointed,  and,  as  he  called  it,  despoiled  of 
his  rights,  would  not,  in  the  greatness  of  his  heart, 
sit  down  by  the  affront;  but  committed  two  or 
three  such  weak,  saucy  indiscretions,  as  caused  an 
inhibition  to  be  sent  him,  **  that  he  should  not  pre- 
"  sumeto  come  any  more  to  court:"  and  from  that 
time  [he]  resolved  to  revenge  himself  of  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  upon  the  whole  order ;  and  so  turned 
lecturer,  and  preached  against  them ;  being  endued  / 
with  malice  and  boldness,  instead  of  learning  and 
any  tolerable  parts. 

These  three  persons  having  been,  for  several  fol- 
lies and  hbelling  humours,  first  gentiy  reprehended, 
and  after,  for  their  incorrigibleness,  more  severely 
censured  and  imprisoned,  found  some  means  in 
prison  of  correspondence,  which  was  not  before 
known  to  be  between  them;  and  to  combine  them- 
selves in  a  more  pestilent  and  seditious  libel  than 
they  had  ever  before  vented :  in  which  the  honour 
of  the  king,  queen,  counsellors,  and  bishops,  was 
with  equal  license  blasted  and  traduced ;  which  was 
faithfully  dispersed  by  their  proselytes  in  the  city. 
The  authors  were  quickly  and  easily  known,  and 
had  indeed  too  much  ingenuity  to  deny  it ;  and 
were  thereupon  brought  tog^her  to  the  star- 
chamber-bar  ore  tenus  ;  where  they  behaved  them- 
selves with  marvellous  insolence ;  with  fiill  confi- 
dence demanding, "  that  the  bishops  who  sat  in  the 
"  court"  ^beingonly  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  bishop  of  London)  *'  might  not  be^resent, 
<<  because  they  were  their  enemies,  and  so  parties :" 
which,  how  scandalous  and  ridiculous  soever  it 
seemed  then  there,  was  good  logic  and  good  law 
two  years  after  in  Scotland,  and  served  to  banish 
the  bishops  of  that  kingdom  both  from  the  council- 
table  and  Uie  assembly.  Upon  a  very  patient  and 
solemn  hearing,  in  as  full  a  court  as  I  ever  saw, 
without  any  difference  in  opinion  or  dissenting 
voice,  they  were  all  three  censured  as  scandalous, 
seditious,  and  infamous  persons,  "  to  lose  their  ears 
"  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  several 
"  gaols  during  the  king's  pleasure :"  all  which  was 
executed  with  rigour  ana  severity  enough.  But 
yet  their  itch  of  libelling  still  brake  out ;  and  their 
friends  of  the  city  found  a  line  of  communication. 
Hereupon  the  wisdom  of  the  state  thought  fit,  that 
those  infectious  sores  should  breathe  out  their  cor- 
ruption in  some  air  more  remote  from  that  catching 
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city,  and  lesa  liable  to  the  contagion :  and  go,  by  an 
order  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  Mr.  Pryn  was 
sent  to  a  castle  in  the  island  of  Jersey ;  Dr.  Bast- 
wick  to  Scilly;  and  Mr.  Burton  to  Guernsey; 
where  they  remained  unconsidered,  and  truly  I 
think  nnpitied,  (for  they  were  men  of  no  virtue  or 
merit,)  for  the  space  of  two  yei^,  till  the  beginning 
of  this  present  parliament. 

Shortly  upon  that,  petitions  were  presented  by 
their  wives  or  friends,  to  the  house  of  commons, 
expressing  '^  their  heavy  censiures  and  long  suffer- 
*'  mgs  ;'*  and  desiring,  by  way  of  appeal,  "that  the 
"justice  and  rigour  of  that  sentence  might  be 
"  reviewed  and  considered;  and  that  their  persons 
"  might  be  brought  from  those  remote  and  desolate 
*'  pieces  to  London,  that  so  they  might  be  able  to 
"  solicit  or  attend  their  own  business."  The  send- 
ing for  them  out  of  prison  (which  was  the  main) 
took  up  much  consideration :  for  though  very 
many  who  had  no  kindness,  had  yet  compassion 
towsurds  them;  as  thinking  they  had  suffered 
enough;  and  that,  though  they  were  scurvy  fel- 
lows, they  had  been  scurvily  used:  and  others 
had  not  only  affection  to  their  persons,  as  having 
Bufiered  for  a  common  cause ;  but  were  concerned 
to  revive  and  improve  their  useful  faculties  of 
libelling  and  reviling  authority ;  and  to  make  those 
ebullitions  not  thought  noisome  to  the  state :  yet  a 
sentence  of  a  supreme  court,  the  star-chamber,  (of 
which  they  had  not  yet  spoke  with  irreverence,) 
was  not  lightly  to  be  blown  off:  but,  when  they 
were  informed,  and  had  considered,  that  by  that 
sentence  the  petitioners  were  condemned  to  some 
prisons  in  London ;  and  were  afterward  removed 
thence  by  an  order  of  the  lords  of  the  council ; 
they  looked  upon  that  order  as  a  violation  of  the 
sentence;  and  so  made  no  scruple  to  order  "  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  removed  from  those  foreign 
prisons,  to  the  places  to  which  they  were  regu- 
larly first  committed."  And  to  that  purpose 
warrants  were  signed  by  the  speaker,  to  the  go- 
vernors and  captains  of  the  several  castles,  "  to 
"  bring  them  in  safe  custody  to  London :"  which 
were  sent  with  all  possible  expedition. 

Pryn  and  Burton  being  neighbours  (though  in 
distinct  islands)  landed  at  the  same  time  at  South- 
ampton ;  where  they  were  received  and  entertained 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  affection  and 
esteem;  attended  by  a  marvellous  conflux  of  com- 
pany ;  and  their  charges  not  only  borne  with  ffreat 
magnificence,  but  liberal  presents  given  to  them. 
Ana  this  method  and  ceremony  kept  them  company 
all  their  journey,  great  heros  of  people  meeting 
them  at  their  entrance  into  all  towns,  and  waiting 
upon  them  out  with  wonderful  acclamations  of  joy. 
When  th^  came  near  London,  multitudes  of  people 
of  several  conditions,  some  on  horseback,  others 
on  foot,  met  them  some  miles  from  the  town ;  very 
many  having  been  a  day*s  journey ;  so  they  were 
brought,  about  two  of  tne  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  at  Charing-cross,  and  carried  into  the  city  by 
above  ten  thousand  persons,  with  boughs  and 
flowers  in  their  hands ;  the  common  people  strew- 
ing flowers  and  herbs  in  the  ways  as  they  passed, 
making  great  noise,  and  expressions  of  joy  for 
their  deHverance  and  return ;  and  in  those  accla- 
mations mingling  loud  and  virulent  exclamations 
against  the  bishops,  "  who  had  so  cruelly  prose- 
"  cuted  such  godly  men."  In  the  same  manner, 
within  £ye  or  six  oays  after,  and  in  like  triumph. 
Dr.  Bastwick  returned  from  Scilly,  landing    at 
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Dover;  and  from  thence  bringing  the  same  testi- 
monies of  the  affections  and  zeal  of  Kent,  as  the 
others  had  done  from  Hampshire  and  Surrey,  was 
met  before  he  came  to  Southwark  by  the  good 
people  of  London,  and  so  conducted  to  his  lodging 
likewise  in  the  city. 

I  should  not  have  wasted  this  much  time  and 
paper  in  a  discourse  of  this  nature,  but  that  it  is 
and  was  then  evident,  that  this  insurrection  (for  it 
was  no  better)  and  phrensy  of  the  people  was  an 
effect  of  great  industry  and  policy,  to  try  and  pub- 
lish the  temper  of  the  people ;  and  to  satisfy  them- 
selves in  the  activity  and  interest  of  their  tribunes, 
to  whom  that  province  of  shewing  the  people  was 
committed.  And  from  this  time,  the  license  of 
preaching  and  printing  increased  to  that  degree, 
that  all  pulpits  were  freely  delivered  to  the  schis- 
matical  and  silenced  preachers,  who  till  then  had 
lurked  in  comers,  or  lived  in  New  England ;  and 
the  presses  at  liberty  for  the  publishing  the  most 
invective,  seditious,  and  scurrilous  pamphlets,  that 
their  wit  and  malice  could  invent.  Whilst  the  ' 
ministers  of  the  state,  and  judges  of  the  law,  like 
men  in  an  ecstasy,  surprised  and  amazed  with 
several  apparitions,  had  no  speech  or  motion;  as 
if,  having  committed  such  an  excess  of  jurisdiction, 
(as  men  upon  great  surfeits  are  enjoined  for  a  time 
to  eat  nothing,)  they  had  been  prescribed  to  exer- 
cise no  jurisdiction  at  all.  Whereas,  without  doubt,  j:^:- 
if  either  the  privy-council,  or  the  iudges  and  the 
king's  learned  council,  had  assumed  the  courage  to 
have  questioned  the  preaching,  or  the  printing,  or 
the  seditious  riots  upon  the  tnumph  of^these  three 
scandalous  men,  before  the  unintemiption  and 
security  had  confirmed  the  people  in  all  three,  it 
had  been  no  hard  matter  to  have  destroyed  those 
seeds,  and  pulled  up  those  plants,  which,  [being] 
neglected,  grew  up  and  prospered  to  a  full  harvest 
of  rebellion  and  treason.  But  this  was  yet  but  a 
rudeness  and  rankness  abroad,  without  any  visible 
countenance  or  approbation  from  the  paruament : 
all  was  chaste  within  those  walls. 

The  first  malignity  that  was  apparent  there  (for  / 
the  accusation  of  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  of  j 
Strafford  were  looked  upon  as  acts  of  passion,i 
directed  against  particular  persons,  who  were 
thought  to  nave  deserved  some  extraordinary  mea- 
sure and  proceeding)  was  against  the  church :  not  ^ 
only  in  their  committee  for  religion ;  which  had  •*■ 
been  assumed  ever  since  the  latter  tunes  of  king 
James,  but  no  such  thing  had  been  before  heard  of 
in  parliament;  where,  under  pretence  of  receiving 
petitions  against  dergymen,  they  often  debated 
points  beyond  the  verge  of  their  understanding : 
out,  by  their  cheerful  reception  of  a  declaration  of 
many  sheets  of  paper  against  the  whole  government 
of  the  church ;  presented  by  ten  or  a  dozen  min- 
isters, at  the  bar;  and  pretended  to  be  signed  by 
seven  hundred  ministers  of  London  and  the  coun- 
ties adjacent :  and  a  petition,  presented  b^r  alder- 
man Pennington,  ana  alleged  to  be  subscribed  by 
twenty  thousand  men,  inhabitants  within  the  city 
of  London;  who  re^juired,  in  plain  terms,  "the  toUd 
"  extirpation  of  episcopacy."  But  the  house  was 
then  so  far  from  being  possessed  with  that  spirit, 
that  the  utmost  that  could  be  obtained,  upon  a 
long  debate  upon  that  petition,  was,  *'  that  it  should 
"  not  be  rejected ;"  against  which  the  number  of 
the  petitioners  was  urged  as  a  powerful  argument; 
only  it  was  suffered  to  remain  m  the  hands  of  the 
derk  of  the  house,  with  direction,  "  that  no  copy 
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"  of  it  should  be  given."  And  for  the  ministers' 
declaration,  one  part  only  of  it  was  insisted  on  by 
them,  and  read  in  the  house ;  which  concerned  the 
exercise  of  their  iurisdiction,  and  the  excess  of 
their  ecclesiastical  courts :  the  other  parts  were 
declined  by  many  of  them,  and  especially  ordered 
"  to  be  sealed  up  by  the  clerk,  that  it  might  be 
"  pf  rused  by  no  man."  So  that  all  that  envy  and 
animosity  against  the  church  seemed  to  be  resolved 
into  a  desire,  "that  a  bill  might  be  framed  to 
"  remove  the  bishops  from  their  votes  in  the  lords' 
"  house,  and  from  any  office  in  secular  affairs ;" 
which  was  the  utmost  men  pretended  to  wish :  and 
to  such  apmpose  a  bill  was  shortly  after  prepared, 
and  brought  into  the  house ;  of  which  more  shall 
be  said  in  its  proper  place. 

It  was  a  strange  uningenuity  and  mountebankry, 
that  was  practised  in  the  procuring  those  petitions; 
which  continued  ever  after  in  the  like  addresses. 
The  course  was,  first,  to  prepare  a  petition  very 
modest  and  dutiful,  for  the  form;  and  for  the 
matter,  not  very  imreasonable;  and  to  communi- 
cate it  at  some  public  meeting,  where  care  was 
taken  it  should  be  received  with  approbation :  the 
subscription  of  very  few  hands  filled  the  paper 
itself,  where  the  petition  was  written,  and  therefore 
many  more  sheets  were  annexed,  for  the  reception 
of  the  number,  which  gave  all  the  credit,  and  pro- 
cured all  the  countenance,  to  the  undertaking. 
When  a  multitude  of  hands  was  procured,  the 
petition  itself  was  cut  off,  and  a  new  one  ft^ed, 
suitable  to  the  design  in  hand,  and  annexed  to  the 
long  list  of  names  which  were  subscribed  to  the 
former.  And  by  this  means,  many  men  found 
their  hands  subscribed  to  petitions,  of  which  they 
before  had  never  heard.  As  several  ministers, 
whose  hands  were  to  the  petition  and  declaration 
of  the  London  ministers  before  mentioned,  have 
professed  to  many  persons,  "  that  they  never  saw 
**  that  petition  or  declaration  before  it  was  pre- 
"  sented  to  the  house ;  but  had  signed  another, 
"  the  substance  of  which  was,  not  to  be  compelled 
**  to  take  the  oath  enjoined  by  the  new  canons : 
**  and  when  they  found,  instead  of  that,  their 
"  names  set  to  a  desire  of  an  alteration  of  the 
"government  of  the  chm-ch,  they  with  much 
"  trouble  went  to  Mr.  Marshall,  with  whom  they 
"  had  intrusted  their  petition  and  their  hands ; 
"  who  gave  them  no  other  answer,  but  that  it  was 
"  thought  fit  by  those  who  understood  business 
"  better  than  they,  that  the  latter  petition  should 
"  rather  be  preferred  than  the  former."  And  when 
he  found,  tney  intended  by  some  public  act  to 
\dndicate  themselves  from  that  calumny;  such 
persons,  upon  whom  they  had  their  greatest  de- 
pendence, were  engaged,  by  threats  and  promises, 
to  prevail  with  them  to  sit  still,  and  to  pass  by 
that  indirect  proceeding. 

For  the  better  facilitating  and  making  way  for 
these  virulent  attempts  upon  the  chin-ch,  petitions 
and  complaints  are  [were]  exhibited  against  the 
exorbitant  acts  of  some  bishops ;  especially  against 
the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Ely;  who 
"  had  with  great  pride  and  insolence  provoked  all 
"  the  gentry,  and  in  truth  most  of  the  inhabitants 
"  >\ithin  their  dioceses."  And  the  new  canons 
were  insisted  on,  "  as  a  most  palpable  invasion  by 
"  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  upon  the  laws  and 
"  liberty  of  the  people." 

I  told  you  before,  that  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  former   short   parliament,  the  convocation- 


house  was  continued  by  special  warrant  from  the 
king;  and  by  his  maiesty,  in  a  solemn  message 
sent  to  them  by  sir  Harry  Vane,  then  principal 
secretary,  "  required  to  proceed  in  the  making  of 
"  canons,  for  the  better  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
"  church."  Notwithstanding  this  command,  the 
chief  of  the  clergy,  well  knowing  the  spirit  of  bit- 
terness that  was  contracted  against  them;  and 
many  obsolete  pamphlets  against  their  jiuisdiction 
and  power  being,  since  the  commotions  .in  Scot- 
land, revived  and  published  with  more  fr'eedom ; 
desired  his  majesty,  "that  the  opinions  of  the 
"  judges  might  be  known  and  declared,  whether 
"  they  might  then  lawfully  sit,  the  parliament 
*^  being  dissolved,  and  proceed  in  the  making  of 
"  canons ;  as  likewise,  upon  other  particulars  in 
'*'  their  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  most  in- 
"  veighed  against  ?" 

AU  the  judges  of  England,  upon  a  mature  debate, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king's  coimcil,  under  their 
hands  asserted,  "  their  power  of  making  canons, 
"  and  those  other  parts  of  jurisdiction,  which  had 
"  been  so  enviously  questioned."  Hereupon  they 
proceeded ;  and  having  composed  a  body  of  canons, 
presented  the  same  to  his  majesty,  for  his  royal 
approbation.  They  were  then  again  debated  at  the 
council-board,  not  without  notable  opposition ;  for 
upon  some  lessening  the  power  and  authori^  of 
the  chancellors,  and  their  commissaries,  by  those 
canons,  the  professors  of  that  law  took  themselves 
to  be  disobliged;  and  sir  Henry  Martin,  (who 
could  not  oversee  any  advantages,)  upon  several 
days  of  hearing  at  the  council-table,  with  his 
utmost  skill  objected  against  them:  but  in  the 
end,  by  the  entire  and  unanimous  advice  of  the 
privy-council,  the  canons  were  confirmed  by  the 
king,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  thereby 
legally  enjoined  to  be  observed.  So  that  whatever 
they  were,  the  .judges  were  at  least  as  guilty  of  the 
first  presumption  m  framing  them,  and  the  lords 
of  the  council  in  publishing  and  executing  them, 
as  the  bishops,  or  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  in  either. 

Yet  the  storm  fell  wholly  on  the  church :  an4 
the  matter  of  those  canons,  and  the  manner  of 
making  them,  was  insisted  on,  as  a  pregnant  testi- 
mony of  a  malignant  spirit  in  the  very  function  of 
the  bishops.  The  truth  is,  the  season  in  which 
that  synod  continued  to  sit  (as  was  observed  be- 
fore) was  in  so  ill  a  conjimcture  of  time,  (upon  the 
dissolution  of  a  parliament,  and  almost  in  an  in- 
vasion from  Scotland,)  that  nothing  could  have 
been  transacted  there,  of  a  popular  and  prevailing 
influence.  Then,  some  sharp  canons  agamst  secta- 
ries, and  some  additionals  in  point  of  ceremonies, 
countenancing,  though  not  enjoining,  what  had 
not  been  long  practised,  infinitely  inflamed  some, 
and  troubled  others ;  who  jointiy  took  advantage 
of  what  strictly  was  amiss ;  as  the  making  an  oath, 
the  matter  of  which  was  conceived  incongruous ; 
and  enjoining  it  to  many  of  the  laity,  as  well  as  the 
clergy ;  and  the  granting  of  subsidies. 

So  that  the  house  of  commons  (that  is,  the  major 
part)  made  no  scruple,  in  that  fury,  to  declare, 
"  that  the  convocation-house  had  no  power  at  all 
"  of  making  canons :"  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
apparent  by  the  law,  and  the  uncontradicted  prac- 
tice of  the  church,  that  canons  had  never  been 
otherwise  made :  "  and  that  those  canons  con- 
"  tained  in  them  matter  of  sedition  and  reproach 
"  to  the  regal  power ;  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  and 
"  property  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  privileges  of 
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"  parliaonent."  By  the  extent  of  which  notahle 
vote  and  declaration,  they  had  involved  almost  the 
whole  clergy  under  an  arbitrary  guilt ;  as  much  as 
thev  had  done  the  nobility  and  gentry  before, 
under  their  votes  of  lords  lieutenants,  deputy 
lieutenants,  privy-counsellors,  and  sheriffs;  and 
of  which  they  made  the  same  use;  as  shall  be 
remembered  in  its  proper  place. 
^\  I  The  two  armies  were  necessarily  to  be  provided 
for,  lest  the  countries  where  their  Quarters  were 
should  come  to  be  oppressed  by  free  quarter; 
which  would  not  only  raise  a  very  inconvenient 
noise,  but  introduce  a  necessity  of  disbanding  the 
armies,  which  they  were  in  no  degree  ready  for : 
and  money  not  bemg  to  be  raised  soon  enough  in 
the  formal  way,  by  act  of  parliament,  which  would 
require  some  time  in  the  passage ;  besides,  that 
the  manner  and  way  of  raising  it  had  not  been 
enough  considered;  and  the  collecting  it  would 
require  much  time,  even  after  an  act  of  parliament 
should  be  passed ;  therefore  for  the  present  supply 
they  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  their  credit  witn 
the  dty;  to  whom  a  formal  embassy  of  lords  and 
commons  w^s  sent ;  which  were  carefully  chosen 
of  such  persons  as  carried  the  business  of  the  house 
before  them,  that  the  performing  the  service  might 
be  as  well  imputed  to  their  particular  reputation 
and  interest,  as  to  the  affection  of  the  city :  and 
these  men  in  their  orations  to  the  citizens  under- 
took ''that  their  money  should  be  repaid  with 
**  interest  by  the  care  of  the  parliament."  And 
this  was  the  first  introduction  of  the  pubtic  faith ; 
which  grew  afterwards  to  be  applied  to  all  mon- 
strous purposes. 

And  this  expedient  succeeded  twice  or  thrice  for 
such  simis  as  they  thought  fit  to  require ;  which 
were  only  enough  to  carry  on  their  af&irs,  and 
keep  them  in  motion ;  not  proportionable  to  dis- 
chsorge  the  debt  due  to  the  armies,  but  to  enable 
them  to  pav  their  quarters  :  it  being  fit  to  keep  a 
considerable  debt  still  owing,  lest  they  should  ap- 
pear too  ready  to  be  disbanded. 

And  they  nad  likewise  another  design  in  this 
commerce  with  the  city ;  for  always  upon  the  loan 
of  mone^  they  recommended  some  such  thing  to 
the  parliament,  as  might  advance  the  designs  of 
the  party ;  as  "  the  proceeding  against  delin- 
**  <pents;"  or  **  some  reformation  in  the  church :" 
which  the  managers  knew  well  what  use  to  make 
of  upon  any  emergency.  When  they  had  set  this 
tramck  on  foot  in  the  city,  and  so  brought  their 
friends  there  into  more  reputation  and  activity;  at 
their  election  of  common-council  men,  (which  is 
every  year  before  Christmas ;  and  in  which  new 
men  had  rarely  used  to  be  chosen,  except  in  case 
of  death,  but  the  old  still  continued,)  all  the  grave 
and  substantial  citizens  were  left  out;  and  such 
chosen  as  were  most  eminent  for  opposing  the 
government,  and  most  disaffected  to  the  church, 
though  of  never  so  mean  estates :  which  made  a 
present  visible  alteration  in  the  temper  of  the  city, 
(the  common-council  having  so  great  a  share  m 
the  management  of  affairs  there,)  and  even  in  the 
government  itself. 

Other  wajs  were  to  be  thought  of  for  getting  of 
money,  which  was,  once  at  least  every  month, 
called  for  very  importunately  by  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners ;  whicn  caused  tne  sam^provision  to  be 
made  for  the  English  forces.  The  next  expedient 
was,  "That  in  so  great  an  exigence,  and  for  the 
**  public  peace;  that  the  armies  might  not  enter 
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into  blood,  by  the  determination  of  the  cessation, 
which  want  of  pay  would  inevitably  produce ; 
"  the  several  members  of  the  house  would  lend 
money,  according  to  their  several  abilities;  or 
that  such  as  had  no  money  would  become  boimd 
for  it;  and  upon  these  terms  enough  could  be 
borrowed."  And  this  was  no  sooner  proposed, 
but  consented  to  by  all  the  eminent  leaders ;  and 
by  many  others,  in  order  to  make  themselves  the 
more  acceptable  to  those ;  and  some  did  it  for  their 
own  convenience,  there  being  littie  hazard  of  their 
money,  and  full  interest  to  be  received,  and  be- 
lieving it  would  facilitate  the  disbanding  of  the 
armies ;  upon  which  all  sober  men's  hearts  were 
directed. 

And  now,  to  support  their  stock  of  credit,  it  was 
time  to  raise  money  upon  the  people  by  act  of  par- 
liament ;  which  they  had  an  excuse  for  not  doing 
in  the  usual  way,  "  and  giving  it  immediately  to 
the  king,  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer ;  because 
the  public  faitn  was  so  deeply  engaged  to  the 
city  for  a  great  debt ;  and  so  many  particular 
members  in  the  loan  of  monies,  and  in  being 
bound  for  the  payment  of  great  sums,  for  which 
"  their  estates  were  liable :  and  therefore  it  was 
but  reason,  that  for  their  indemnity  the  money 
that  was  to  be  raised  should  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  particular  members  of  the  house,  named 
by  them ;  who  should  take  care  to  discharge  all 
public  engagements."  And  the  first  bill  they 
passed  being  but  for  two  subsidies,  which  was  not 
sufficient  to  discharge  any  considerable  part  of  the 
money  borrowed,  they  inserted  in  the  bill  the  com- 
missioners' names,  who  were  to  receive  and  dispose 
the  money.  And  the  king  made  no  pause  in  the 
passing  it;  himself  not  considering  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  none  about  him  having  the 
courage  to  present  it  to  him. 

But  from  that  time,  there  was  no  bill  passed  for 
the  raising  of  money,  but  it  was  disposed  of  in  the 
same,  or  the  like  manner ;  that  none  of  it  could  be  / 
applied  to  the  king's  use,  or  bjr  his  direction.  Nor  ^ 
were  they  contented  with  this  invasion  of  his  pre- 
rogative, but  took  notice,  "  that,  from  the  time  of 
his  majesty's  coming  to  the  crown,  he  had  taken 
the  customs  and  impositions  upon  merchandise 
as  his  own  right,  without  any  act  of  parliament; 
which  no  king  had  ever  before  done ;"  insinuat- 
injr  withal,  "  that  they  meant  to  make  a  further 
"  inquisition  into  those,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ministers  in  ti:iat  presumption."  They  said. 
Nobody  could  imagine,  but  that  they  intended 
**  to  grant  the  same  to  his  majesty,  in  the  same 
"  manner,  for  his  Ufe,  as  had  been  done  to  his  pro- 
genitors by  former  parliaments :  but  that  they 
found  such  an  act  could  not  be  presently  nuule 
ready ;  because  the  book  of  rates  now  in  practice 
(besides  that  it  had  not  been  made  by  lawful 
authority)  contained  many  excesses,  and  must 
"  be  reformed  in  several  particulars ;  in  preparing 
"  which,  they  would  use  all  possible  diligence,  ana 
"  hoped  to  effect  it  in  a  short  time :  however,  that 
**  the  continuance  of  the  collection  in  the  manner 
it  was  in,  without  any  lawful  title,  and  during 
the  very  sitting  of  the  parliament,  would  be  a 
precedent  of  a  very  evil  consequence,  and  make 
the  right  of  giving  it  the  more  questioned ;  at 
"  least  the  less  valu^.  And  therefore  it  would  be 
fit,-  that  either  all  the  present  collection  be  dis- 
continued, and  cease  absolutely ;  which  was  in 
the  power  of  the  merchants  themselves  to  do,  by 
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refuBUig  to  pay  any  duties  which  there  was  no 
law  to  compel  them  to:  or,  that  a  short  act 
should  he  presently  passed,  for  the  continuance 
of  the  payments  lor  a  short  time;  a^rainst  the 
expiration  whereof,  the  act  [for  grantrng  them] 
for  life,  with  the  book  of  rates,  would  oe  pre- 
pared, and  ready.''  There  were  many  incon- 
veniences discovered  in  the  first,  in  discontinuinff 
the  collection  and  payment  of  duties,  "which 
'*  would  not  be  so  easily  revived  again,  and  reduced 
'*  into  order :  and  that  the  last  would,  without 
'*  prejudice  to  either,  both  vindicate  the  riffht  of 
"  the  subject,  and  secure  the  king's  profit: '  and 
so  they  prepared  (with  all  the  expressions  of  duty 
and  affection  to'  the  king  that  can  be  imagined!) 
and  presented  a  ffrant  of  those  duties  for  some 
few  months.  In  mnch  there  was  a  preamble,  dis- 
approving and  condemning  "all  that  had  been 
done  in  that  particular,  from  his  majesty's  first 
coming  to  the  crown,  to  that  time ;  and  assert- 
ing his  whole  right  to  depend  upon  the  gift  of 
his  subjects :"  and  concluded  with  "  most  severe 
penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  those,  who  should 
presume  hereafter  to  collect  or  receive  those 
duties  otherwise  than  as  they  were,  or  should 
be,  granted  by  act  of  parliament :"  which  was 
never  oefore  provided  for,  and  the  king  likewise 
passed  it;  ana  so,  besides  other  unseasonable  con- 
cessions and  determinations,  put  all  the  revenue 
he  had  to  live  upon,  and  to  provide  him  meat, 
into  their  hands,  and  to  take  from  him  whenever 
they  should  think  it  convenient  to  their  other  de- 
signs :  of  which  he  shortly  after  found  the  mischief. 
Though,  as  hath  been  observed,  there  was  not 
yet  one  penny  of  money  given  to  the  kin^,  or 
received  ov  his  ministers ;  yet,  because  subsidies 
were  raised  upon  the  people,  according  to  the  for- 
mality of  parliaments;  and  as  if  all  that  great 
supply  had  been  to  the  king's  own  coffers ;  it  was 
thought  necessary,  that  the  people  should  be  re- 
freshed with  some  behoveful  law,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  found  themselves  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  so  many  subsidies.  And  under  that  con- 
sideration, together  with  that  bill  for  subsidies, 
another  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  for  a  triennial 
parliament :  both  which  ouickly  passed  that  house, 
and  were  transmitted  to  the  king. 

In  that  for  the  triennial  parliament  (though  the 
same  was  grounded  upon  two  former  statutes  in 
the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Thml,  "  That  there 
••  should  be  once  every  year  a  parliament")  there 
were  some  clauses  very  derogatory  to  monarchical 
principles ;  as  "  giving  the  people  authority  to 
"  assemble  together,  ^  the  king  failed  to  call 
"  them,"  and  the  like :  yet  his  majesty,  really 
intending  to  make  those  conventions  frequent,  with- 
out any  great  hesitation,  enacted  those  two  bills 
together;  so  much  to  the  seeming  joy  and  satis- 
faction of  both  houses,  that  they  pretended  "to 
"  have  sufficiently  provided  for  the  indemnity  of 
"  the  commonw^th ;  and  that  there  remamed 
"  nothing  to  be  done,  but  such  a  return  of  duty 
**  and  gpititude  to  the  king,  as  might  testify  their 
*'  devotions ;  and  that  their  only  end  was  to  make 
"  him  glorious :"  but  those  fits  of  zeal  and  loyalty 
never  lasted  long. 

The  lord  Finch's  flight  made  not  only  that  place 
vacant,  but  begat  several  other  vacancies.  The 
seal  was  given  to  Littleton,  who  was  then  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  for  which  place  he 
was  excellently  fitted :  but  being  a  man  of  a  grave 


I  and  comely  presence,  his  other  parts  were  over- 
valued ;  his  learning  in  the  law  iKsing  his  master- 
piece. And  so  he  was  chosen  to  be  keeper,  upon 
the  opinion  and  recommendation  of  the  two  great 
ministers  under  the  cloud;  who  had  before  broup;ht 
him  to  be  a  privy-counsdlor,  whilst  chief  justice, 
to  the  no  little  jealousy  of  the  lord  Finch. 

Banks,  the  attorney  general,  was  weaiy  enough 
of  the  inquisition  that  was  made  i^to  the  king's 
grants,  and  glad  to  be  promoted  to  the  common 
pleas.  And  Herbert,  the  soticitor  general,  who 
nad  sat  all  this  time  in  the  house  of  commons, 
awed  and  terrified  with  their  temper;  applying 
himself  to  Mr.  Hambden,  and  two  or  three  or  the 
other,  without  interposing  or  crossing  them  in  any 
thing;  longed  infimtely  to  be  out  of  uiat  fire:  and 
so  the  oflice  of  attomenr  general,  which  at  any 
other  time  had  been  to  oe  wished,  was  now  most 
grateful,  as  it  removed  him  from  the  other  attend- 
ance, there  being  an  incapacity  put  upon  that 
place  of  sitting  as  a  member  in  parliament :  and 
so  he  was  called  by  writ  to  attend  the  house  of 
peers,  where  he  sits  upon  the  woolsack  at  the  back 
of  the  judges. 

From  the  time  that  there  was  no  more  fear  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nor  the  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  nor  of  any  particular  men  who 
were  like  to  succeed  them  in  favour ;  all  who  had 
been  active  in  the  court,  or  in  any  service  for  the 
king,  being  totally  dispirited,  and  most  of  them  to 
be  disposed  to  any  vile  offices  against  him ;  the 
great  patriots  thought  they  might  be  able  to  do 
ueir  country  better  service,  if  they  got  the  places 
and  preferments  in  the  court,  and  so  prevented  the 
evil  coimsels  which  had  used  to  spring  from 
thence.  And  they  had  then  a  fast  friend  there, 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton ;  who  could  most  dex- 
terously put  such  an  aflair  into  agitation,  with  the 
least  noise,  and  prepare  both  kmg  and  queen  to 
hearken  to  it  very  inllingly :  and  in  a  short  time 
all  particulars  were  well  aajusted  for  every  man's 
accommodation. 

The  earl  of  Bedford  was  to  be  treasurer:  in    t 
order  to  which,  the  bishop  of  London  had  already    ' 
desired  the  king  "to  receive  the  staff  into  his 
"  hand,  and  give  hun  leave  to  retire  to  the  sole 
"  care  of  his  bishopric ;"  by  which  he  wisely  with- 
drew from  the  storm,  ana  enjoyed  the  jpreatest 
tranquillity  of  any  man  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
throughout  the  wnole  boisterous  and  destroying 
time  that  followed ;  and  lived  to  see  a  happy  and 
blessed  end  of  them,  and  died  in  great  honour  and 
glory.    And  so  the  treasury  was  for  the  present 
put  mto  commission.    Mr.  Pym  was  to  be  chan-    ^ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer:   which  office  the  lord  ^ 
Cottington  was  l^ewise  ready  to  surrender,  upon 
assurance  of  indemnity  for  the  future.    These  two 
were  engaged  to  procure  the  king's  revenue  to  be 
liberally  provided  for,  and  honourably  increased 
and  settled. 

And,  that  this  mifrht  be  the  better  done,  the 
earl  of  Bedford  prevailed  with  the  king,  upon  the 
removes  mentioned  before,  to  make  Ouver  Saint-  \ 
John  (who  hath  been  often,  and  will  be  oftener  ' 
mentioned  in  this  discourse)  his  solicitor  general ; 
which  his  majesty  readily  consented  to;  hoping 
that,  being  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable  extrac- 
tion, (if  he  had  been  legitimate,)  he  would  have 
been  very  useful  in  the  present  exigence  to  support 
his  service  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  his 
authority  was  then  great ;  at  least,  that  he  would 
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be  ashanied  erer  to  appear  in  any  thinff  that  might 
proYe  prejudicial  to  the  crown.  And  he  became 
immediately  possessed  of  that  office  of  great  trust ; 
and  was  so  weil  qualified  for  it,  by  lus  fast  and 
f  rooted  malijBpiiity  agunst  the  government,  that  he 
I  lost  no  ciemt  with  nis  party,  out  of  any  apprehen- 
sion or  jealousy  that  ne  would  change  his  side : 
(and  he  made  good  their  confidence ;  not  in  the 
least  degree  abating  his  malignant  spirit,  or  dis- 
sembling it;  but  with  the  same  obstinacy  opposed 
every  thing  which  mi^ht  advance  the  kind's  ser- 
vice,  when  he  was  his  solicitor,  as  ever  ne  had 
done  before. 

The  lord  Say  was  to  be  master  of  the  wards ; 
which  place  the  lord  Cottington«was  likewise  to 
surrender  for  lus  quiet  and  security.  And  Denzil 
HoJlis  was  to  be  secretary  of  state,  in  the  place  of 
secretary  Windebank. 

Thus  far  the  intrigue  for  preferments  was  en- 
tirely complied  with :  and  it  is  great  pity  that  it 
was  not  fvdlv  executed,  that  the  king  might  have 
had  some  aole  men  to  have  advised  or  assisted 
him ;  which  probably  these  very  men  would  have 
done,  after  they  had  been  so  throughly  engaged : 
whereas  the  king  had  none  left  about  nlm  in  any 
immediate  trust  m  business,  (for  I  speak  not  of 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  some  very  few  men 
more  about  his  person,  who  always  behaved  them- 
selves honourably,)  who  either  did  not  betray,  or 
sink  under  the  weight  or  reproach  of  it. 

But  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  resolved,  that  he 
would  not  enter  into  the  treasurv,  till  the  revenue 
was  in  some  degree  settled;  ana  at  least  tlie  bill 
for  tonnage  and  poundage  passed,  with  all  decent 
circumstances,  and  for  life;  which  both  he  and 
Mr.  Pym  did  very  heartily  labour  to  effect ;  and 
had  in  their  thouffhts  many  good  expedients,  by 
which  they  intended  to  raise  the  revenue  of  the 
crown.  And  none  of  them  were  very  solicitous  to 
take  their  promotions,  before  some  other  accom- 
modations were  provided  for  some  of  the  rest  of 
their  chief  companions ;  who  would  be  neither 
well  pleased  with  their  so  hasty  advancement 
before  them,  nor  so  submissive  in  the  future  to 
follow  their  dictates. 

Hambden  was  a  man  they  could  not  leave  un- 
provided for;  and  therefore  there  were  several 
designs,  and  veiy  far  driven,  for  the  satisfaction 
and  promotion  ol  him,  and  Essex,  and  Kimbolton, 
and  others;  though  not  so  fully  concluded,  as 
those  before  mentioned.  For  the  king's  great  end 
was,  by  these  compliances,  to  save  the  lue  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  and  to  preserve  the  church  from 
ruin :  for  nobody  thought  the  archbishop  in  danger 
of  his  life.  And  there  were  few  of  tne  persons 
mentioned  before,  who  thought  their  preferments 
woidd  do  them  much  good,  if  the  earl  were  suf- 
fered to  live ;  but  in  that  of  the  church,  the  major 
part  even  of  those  persons  would  have  been  wilhng 
to  have  satisfied  the  king;  the  rather,  because 
they  had  no  reason  to  think  the  two  houses,  or 
indeed  either  of  them,  could  have  been  induced  to 
have  pursued  the  contrary.  And  so  the  continued 
and  renewed  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford  made  the  king  weU  contented  (as  the 
other  reasons  prevailed  with  the  other  persons) 
that  the  execution  of  those  promotions  should  be 
for  a  time  suspended. 

When  there  was  a  new  occasion,  upon  the  im- 
portunity of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  procure 
more  money ;  and  the  leading  men,  who  used  to 
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be  forward  in  finding  out  expedients  for  supply, 
seemed  to  despair  of  being  able  to  borrow  more ; 
because  the  city  was  much  troubled  and  disheart- 
ened, to  see  the  work  of  reformation  proceed  so 
slowly,  and  no  delinquents  yet  brought  to  justice; 
and  tnat  till  some  advance  was  made  towards  those 
longed-for  ends,  there  must  be  no  expectation  of 
borrowing  more  money  from  or  in  the  city :  upon 
which  Mr.  Hyde  said,  "  That  he  did  not  believe 
'  the  thing  to  be  so  difficult  as  was  pretended ; 
'  that  no  man  lent  his  money,  who  did  not  gain 
by  it ;  and  that  it  was  evident  enough,  that  there 
was  plenty  of  money ;  and  therefore  he  was  con- 
*'  fident,  if  a  small  committee  of  the  house  were 
"  nominated,  who,  upon  consultation  between 
"  themselves,  might  use  the  name  of  the  house  to 
"  such  men  as  were  reputed  to  have  money,  t}iey 
"  might  prevail  with  them  to  lend  as  much  as 
"  might  serve  for  the  present  exigence."  Where- 
upon the  house  willingly  approved  the  motion; 
and  named  himself,  Mr.  Capel,  sir  John  Strange- 
ways,  and  five  or  six  more,  whom  they  desired 
might  be  joined  with  them ;  who,  the  same  or  the 
next  day,  repaired  into  the  city;  resolving  to  apply 
themselves  to  no  men  but  such  who  were  of  clear 
reputation  in  point  of  wisdom,  and  sobiiety  of 
understanding,  as  well  as  of  wealth  and  ability  to 
lend.  And  after  they  had  spoken  together  with 
four  or  five  eminent  men,  they  agreed  to  pair,  and 
to  confer  severally  with  their  particular  acquaint- 
ance, upon  the  same  subject :  many  men  choosing 
ratiier  to  lend  their  money,  than  to  be  known  to 
have  it ;  and  being  very  wary  in  their  expressions, 
except  in  private. 

When  they  had  again  communicated  together, 
they  found  tnat  the  borrowing  the  money  would 
be  very  easy ;  every  man  with  whom  they  had  con- 
ferred being  ready  and  forward  to  lend  the  money 
upon  their  security  who  proposed,  or  to  find  a 
fnend  who  should.  Most  of  tnem  in  their  private 
(^course  said,  "  that  there  was  money  enough  to 
"  be  lent,  if  men  saw  there  would  be  like  to  be 
"  any  end  of  borrowing ;  but  that  it  was  an  uni- 
"  versal  discomfort  and  discouragement,  to  all  men 
"  of  estates  and  discretion,  to  see  two  great  armies 
still  kept  on  foot  in  the  kingdom,  at  so  vast 
a  charge,  when  there  remaineo  no  fear  of  a  war ; 
and  that  if  a  time  were  once  appointed  for  the 
disbanding  them,  there  should  not  want  money 
for  the  doing  all  that  should  be  necessary  in 
"  order  to  it."  This  answer  satisfied  them  in  all 
respects :  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Hyde  reported  to 
the  house  the  success  of  their  employment ;  ''that 
"  they  had  conferred  with  the  most  substantial 
"  and  best  reputed  men  of  the  city ;  who,  by  them- 
"  selves  and  their  friends,  had  promised  to  supply 
"  the  money  which  was  desired."  And  then  he 
enlarged  upon  "  the  temper  they  understood  the 
"  city  to  be  in,  by  the  reports  of  those  who  might 
be  reasonably  supposed  to  know  it  best ;  that  it 
was  indeed  very  much  troubled  and  melancholic, 
to  see  two  armies  kept  on  foot  at  so  vast  a  charge 
within  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  when,  God . 
"  be  thanked,  all  the  danger  of  a  war  was  removed ; 
and  that  they  who  were  very  able  to  make  good 
what  they  promised,  had  nrankly  undertaken, 
that  if  a  peremptory  day  was  appointed  for  be- 
ing rid  of  those  armies,  there  should  not  be 
want  of  money  to  discharge  them." 
The  report  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
the  major  part  of  the  house,  as  was  reasonably  col- 
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lected  by  their  countenance :  but  it  was  as  apparent, 
that  the  governing  party  was  exceedingly  perplexed 
with  it,  and  knew  not  on  a  sudden  what  to  say  to 
it :  if  thcjr  embraced  the  opportunity,  to  procure  a 
supply  of  money  which  was  really  wanted,  it  would 
be  too  great  a  countenance  to  the  persons  who  had 
procured  it ;  and  whose  reputation  they  were  willing 
to  depress :  besides,  it  would  imply  tneir  approba- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  of  the  disbanding :  at 
least,  would  be  a  ground  of  often  mentioning  and 
pressing  it;  and  which,  how  grateful  soever  to 
most  other  men,  was  the  thing  they  most  abhorred. 
After  a  long  silence,  Mr.  Hambden  said,  "that  the 
"  worthy  gentlemen  were  to  be  much  commended 
'*  for  the  pains  they  had  taken ;  of  which,  he 
**  doubted  not,  good  use  would  be  made :"  and  so 
pro|)08ed,  "  That  it  nasht  be  well  thought  of,  and 
*'  the  debate  resumed  the  next  day ;"  which  could 
not  be  denied.  The  next  day,  alderman  Pennington 
(a  man  in  highest  confidence  with  the  party ;  and 
one,  who  insinuated  all  things  to  the  common- 
council  which  he  was  directed  should  be  started 
there)  began  the  discourse;  and  said,  ''that  the 
**  gentlemen,  who  had  been  lastr  in  the  city  to  bor- 
"  row  money,  had  made  a  fair  report;  but  that  in 
*'  the  end  of  it  there  was  coUoquintida ;  that  he 
**  could  not  find  with  what  persons  they  had  con- 
*'  ferred  about  the  temper  of  the  city;  nor  that 
any  considerable  people  troubled  themselves  with 
designing  or  wishing  what  the  parliament  should 
do,  which  they  knew  to  be  wise  enough,  to  know 
what  and  when  they  were  to  do  that  which  was 
best  for  the  kingdom :  and  they  acquiesced  in 
their  grave  judgment:"  and  concluded,  "that 
the  money  that  the  house  stood  in  need  of,  or  a 
greater  sum,  was  ready  to  be  paid  to  whomsoever 
they  would  appoiiit  to  receive  it."  The  house 
made  itself  very  merry  with  the  alderman's  coUo- 
quintida, and  called  upon  him  "to  exphun  it;" 
and  so  the  debate  ended :  all  men  being  well  pleased 
to  see  the  disorder  they  were  in,  and  the  pains 
they  had  taken  to  free  themselves  from  it ;  which 
every  day  was  renewed  upon  them,  as  the  subject- 
matter  afforded  occasion;  and  they  visibly  lost 
much  of  the  reverence,  which  had  been  formerly 
paid  to  them. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  they  began  to 
make  preparations  for  3ie  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strsdf- 
ford;  who  had  then  been  about  three  months  in 
prison,  under  their  accusation  of  high  treason :  and 
by  this  time,  for  their  better  supply  in  that  work, 
a  conunittee  was  come  from  the  parliament  in  Ire- 
land, to  solicit  matters  concerning  that  kingdom. 
This  committee  (most  of  them  being  papists,  and 
the  principal  actors  since  in  the  rebellion)  was 
received  with  great  kindness,  and,  upon  the  matter, 
added  to  the  committee  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford.  So  that  now,  Ireland  seemed  no 
less  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  that  unfortunate  lord, 
than  England  and  Scotland ;  there  being  such  a 
correspondence  settled  between  Westminster  and 
Dublin,  that  whatsoever  was  practised  in  the  house 
of  commons  here  was  very  soon  after  done  like- 
wise there :  and  as  sir  George  Ratcliff  was  accused 
here  of  high  treason,  upon  pretence  of  bein^  a  con- 
federate with  the  earl  in  his  treasons;  but  m  truth 
that  he  might  tiot  be  capable  of  giving  any  evi- 
dence on  the  behalf  of  him,  and  thereupon  sent  for 
into  this  kingdom:  so  all,  or  most  of  the  other 
persons,  who  were  in  any  trust  with  the  earl,  and 
80  privy  to  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  conn- 
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I  sels  there,  and  only  able  to  make  those  apparent, 
!  were  accused  by  tne  house  of  commons  in  that 
I  kingdom  of  high  treason ;  under  the  general  im- 
i  peachment,  of  "  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fim- 
"  damental  laws  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  intro- 
"  duce  an  arbitrary  power :"  which  served  [the] 
turn  there,  to  secure  their  persons,  and  to  remove 
them  from  councils,  as  it  had  done  here.  . 

What  seeds  were  then  sown  for  the  rebellion, 
which  within  a  year  after  brake  out  in  Ireland,  by 
the  great  liberty  and  favoiu*  that  committee  found ; 
who,  for  the  good  service  against  that  lord,  were 
hearkened  to  in  all  things  that  concerned  that  king- 
dom, shall  be  observed,  and  spoken  of  at  large, 
hereafter.  • 

Much  time  was  spent  in  consideration  of  the 
manner  of  the  trial;  for  they  could  find  no  prece- 
dent would  fit  their  case :  "Whether  it  should  be 
"  in  the  house  of  peers  ?  which  room  was  thought 
"  too  little,  for  the  accusers,  witnesses,  judges,  and 
"  spectators  :  Who  should  prosecute  ?  Whether 
"  members  chosen  of  the  commons,  or  the  king's 
"  council  ?  Whether  the  bishops"  (which  were 
twenty-four  in  number,  and  like  to  be  too  tender- 
hearted in  matter  of  blood,  and  so  either  to  convert 
many,  or  to  increase  a  dissenting  party  too  much) 
"  should  have  voices  in  the  trial  ?  Whether  those 
"  who  had  been  created  peers  since  the  accusation 
[was]  carried  up,  should  be  admitted  to  be 
judges  ?"  .And  lastly, "  Whether  the  commoners, 
who  were  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  should  sit 
uncovered  ?  and.  Whether  any  members  of  the 
"  house  of  commons  should  be  examined  at  the 
"  trial  on  the  behalf  of  the  earl  ?"  who  had  sent  a 
list  of  names,  and  desired  an  order  to  that  purpose. 
After  much  debate  it  was  resolved,  "that  the 
"  trial  should  be  in  Westminster-hall,  where  seats 
"  should  be  built  for  the  reception  of  the  whole 
"  house  of  commons,  which  together  with  the 
"  speaker  should  be  present :"  for  they  then  fore- 
saw, that  they  might  be  put  to  another  kind  of 
proceeding  than  that  they  pretended ;  and  (though 
with  much  ado)  they  consented  to  sit  uncovered, 
lest  such  a  little  circumstance  might  disturb  the 
whole  design. 

For  the  prosecution,  they  had  no  mind  to  trust 
the  king's  council;  who  neither  knew  their  secret 
evidence,  nor,  being  informed,  were  like  to  apply 
and  press  it  so  vigorously  as  the  business  would 
require :  and  therefore  they  appointed  "that  cona- 
mittee  which  had  prepared  the  charge,  to  give  in 
the  evidence,  and  in  the  name  of  all  tne  commons 
of  England  to  prosecute  the  impeachment." 
For  the  bishops :  after  many  bitter  invectives, 
and  remembering  the  faults  of  particular  persons, 
and  the  canons  \diich  seemed  to  involve  the  whole 
body,  with  sharpness  and  threats ;  they  took  the 
case  to  be  so  clear  upon  an  old  canon,  (the  only  one 
they  acknowledged  for  orthodox,)  that  clericus  non 
debet  interesse  sanguini,  that  they  were  content "  to 
"  refer  that  to  the  house  of  peers,  as  proper  only 
"  for  their  determination."  And  this  they  did, 
not  upon  any  confidence  they  had  in  the  matter 
itself,  whatever  law,  or  reason,  or  canon  they  pre- 
tended ;  or  in  the  lords,  the  major  part  of  whom, 
when  any  diflference  of  opinion  was,  always  dis- 
sented from  their  designs :  but  that  they  had  a 
trick  of  doing  their  business  by  intimation ;  and 
they  had  a  sure  friend  amongst  the  bishops,  who 
had  promised  them  seasonably  to  free  them  of 
that  trouble. 
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And  therefore  they  would  not  trust  thdr  lord- 
ships' own  inclinations  with  the  other  point,  of  the 
new  baxons,  which  they  knew  would  be  contro- 
verted; but  in  plain  terms  demanded,  ''that  no 
"  peer,  created  since  the  day  upon  which  the  earl 
**  of  Strafford  was  impeached  for  high  treason, 
''  because  they  were  invoked  as  commoners  in  the 
"  making  that  accusation,  should  sit  as  judges  at 
••  his  trial." 

For  the  earl's  demand, ''  of  an  order  to  examine 
'*  some  members  on  his  behalf,  upon  matters  of 
'*  fact,  at  his  trial ;"  after  a  long  debate,  they  left 
it  only  in  the  power  of  the  persons  themselves  who 
were  nominated,  "  to  be  examined  if  they  would," 
(not  without  some  smart  animadversions,  ''that 
"  they  should  take  heed  what  they  did,")  and  re- 
fused to  enjoin  them ;  though  the  same  nad  been 
done  at  their  desire,  for  the  lords  of  the  council ; 
but  that  was  against  the  earl,  and  so  the  less  to  be 
considered. 

The  lords,  in  the  absence  of  the  lord  keeper, 
who  was  very  sick,  made  choice  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel  to  preside  and  govern  the  court ;  being 
a  person  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  earl  of 
Strafford. 

And  for  the  great  business  of  the  bishops,  they 
were  saved  the  labour  of  giving  any  rule  (which,  it 
TTiay  be,  would  have  troubled  them)  by  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln's  standing  up,  and  moving,  on  the  behalf 
\,i  himself  and  his  brethren,  "that  they  might  be 
**  excused  from  being  present  at  the  trial,  being 
"  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  so  not  to  have  their 
"hands  in  blood;"  and  such  other  reasons,  as, 
when  they  are  examined,  will  be  found  very  trivial. 

This  bishop  had  been,  by  several  censures  in  the 
star-chamber,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  till  after  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
and  was  then  set  at  liberty  upon  the  desire  of  the 
lords ;  who  knew  him  to  De  a  mortal  and  irrecon- 
cilable enemy  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  indeed  had  always  been  a  puritan  so  far,  as  to 
love  none  of  the  bishops,  and  to  have  used  all 
learned  churchmen  with  great  contempt  and  inso- 
lence ;  and  yet  he  left  no  way  unpractised  to  assure 
the  king,  "  that  he  would  do  great  matters  in  par- 
"  liament  for  his  service,  if  he  might  be  at  liberty." 
The  next  day  after  he  came  to  the  house  of  peers, 
the  lord  Saj  made  that  schismatical  speech,  which 
he  since  printed ;  taking  notice  "  of  some  imputa- 
"  tions  laid  on  him  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
"  bury,  that  he  should  be  a  sectary;"  which  no- 
body can  doubt,  that  reads  that  speech:  yet  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  than  that  bisnop  rose,  and 
made  a  large  panegyric  in  his  praise,  and  pro- 
fessed, "  that  he  always  believed  his  lordship  to  be 
"  as  far  from  a  sectary,  as  himsdf."  And  wnen  he 
found  the  great  desire  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
be  freed  from  the  bishops'  votes  in  that  trial,  he 
never  left  terrifying  them  with  the  censure  that 
hung  over  their  heads  for  making  the  canons,  till 
'  he  persuaded  them  to  ingratiate  themselves,  by 
desiring  to  be  excused  in  that  matter,  before  an 
order  should  be  made  for  theii:  absence. 

This  example  of  the  bishops  prevailed  with  some 
lords,  who  had  been  created  since  the  accusation,  to 
ouit  their  right  of  judging;  and  amongst  them, 
the  lord  Littleton  (who  had  been  made  a  baron 
upon  the  desire  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  for  that 
only  reason,  that  he  professed,  "  If  he  were  a  peer, 
"  he  would  (and  indeed  he  could)  do  him  notable 
"  senrice")  was  the  first  who  quitted  his  right  to 


judge,  because  he  had  been  a  commoner  when  the 
accusation  was  first  brought  up :  but  they  who  in- 
sisted upon  their  right,  (as  the  lord  Seymour  and 
others,)  and  demanded  the  judgment  of  the  house, 
were  no  more  disturbed,  but  exercised  the  same 
power  to  the  end,  as  any  of  the  other  lords  did ; 
and  so,  no  doubt,  miffht  the  bishops  too,  if  they 
would :  for,  though  were  might  be  some  reason 
for  their  absence,  when  the  trial  was  according  to 
law,  before  and  by  his  peers  only ;  ^et,  when  that 
judgment  was  waved,  and  a  bill  of'^attainder  brought 
up  against  him,  their  votes  in  that  bill  were  as 
necessary  and  essential,  as  of  any  other  of  the 
lords.  And  it  may  be,  their  unseasonable,  volun- 
tary, unjust  quitting  it  then,  made  many  men 
less  solicitous  for  the  utter  taking  away  that  right 
afterwards.    But  of  that  in  its  place. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  settled ;  on 
Monday,  the  twenty-second  of  March,  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  brought  to  the  bar  in  Westminster- 
hall  ;  the  lords  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  hall 
in  their  robes;  and  the  commoners,  and  some 
strangers  of  quality,  with  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, and  tne  committee  of  Ireland,  on  either 
side :  there  being  a  close  box  made  at  one  end,  at 
a  very  convenient  distance  for  hearing,  in  which 
the  king  and  queen  sat  untaken  notice  of;  his 
majesty,  out  of  kindness  and  curiosity,  desirixig  to 
hear  aU  that  could  be  alleged :  of  which,  I  believe, 
he  afterwards  repented  himself;  when  "  his  having 
"  been  present  at  the  trial"  was  alleg[ed  and  urged 
to  him,  as  an  argument  for  the  passing  the  bill  of 
attainder. 

After  his  charge  was  read,  and  an  introduction 
made  by  Mr.  P^,  in  which  he  called  him  the 
wicked  earl:  some  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, according  to  their  parts  assigned,  bein^  a 
lawyer,  applied  and  pressed  the  evidence,  with 
great  license  and  sharpness  of  language;  and, 
when  the  earl  had  made  his  defence,  replied  with 
the  same  hberty  upon  whatsoever  he  said;  taking 
all  occasions  of  bitterly  invdghing  against  his 
person :  which  reproachful  way  of  carriage  was 
looked  upon  with  so  much  approbation,  that  one  of 
the  managers  (Mr.  Palmer)  lost  all  his  credit  and 
interest  with  them,  and  never  recovered  it,  for 
using  a  decency  and  modesty  in  his  carriage  and 
language  towards  him ;  though  the  weight  of  his 
aiig:ument8  pressed  more  upon  the  earl,  than  all  the 
noise  of  the  rest.  -^ 

The  trial  lasted  eighteen  days;  in  which,  /'all  ) 
"  the  hasty  or  proud  expressions,  or  words,  he  had  I 
"  uttered  at  any  time  since  he  was  first  made  v 
' '  a  privy-counsellor ;  all  the  acts  of  passion  or 
\  power  that  he  had  exercised  in  Yorkshire,  from 
the  time  that  he  was  first  president  there;  his 
engaging  himself  in  projects  in  Ireland,  as  the 
sole  making  of  flax,  and  selling  tobacco  in  that 
kingdom;  his  billeting  of  soldiers,  and  exer- 
"  cising  of  martial  law  in  that  kingdom;  his  ex- 
"  traordinary  proceeding  against  the  lord  Mount- 
"  norris,  aud  the  lord  cmincellor  [Loftus] ;  his 
assuming  a  power  of  judicature  at  the  council- 
table  to  determine  private  interest,  and  matter  of 
inheritance ;  some  rigorous  and  extrajudicial  de- 
terminations in  cases  of  plantations ;  some  high 
"  discourses  at  the  council-table  in  Ireland ;  and 
some  casual  and  light  discourses  at  his  own 
table,  and  at  public  meetings ;  and  lastly,  some 
words  spoken  in  secret  council  in  this  kmgdom 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament," 
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were  urged  and  pressed  against  him,  to  make  good 
the  general  charge,  of  "an  endeavom*  to  overthrow 
"  the  fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom, 
**  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power." 

The  earl  behaved  himself  with  great  show  of 
humility  and  submission;  but  yet,  with  such  a 
kind  of  courage,  as  would  lose  no  advantage ;  and, 
in  truth,  made  his  defence  with  all  imaginable 
dexterity ;  answering  this,  and  evading  that,  with 
all  possible  skill  and  eloauence;  and  though  he 
knew  not,  till  he  came  to  tne  bar,  upon  what  parts 
of  his  charge  they  would  proceed  against  him,  or 
what  evidence  they  would  produce,  he  took  very 
little  time  to  recollect  himself,  and  left  nothing  im- 
said  that  might  make  for  his  own  justification. 

For  the  business  of  Ireland;  he  complained 
much,  "that,  by  an  .order  from  the  committee 
"  which  prepared  his  charge  against  him,  all  his 
*'  papers  in  that  kingdom,  by  which  he  should 
"  make  his  defence,  were  seized  and  taken  from 
him ;  and,  by  virtue  of  the  same  order,  all  his 
goods,  household  stuff,  plate,  and  tobacco 
(amounting,  as  he  said,  to  eighty  thousand 
pounds)  were  likewise  seized;  so  Uiat  he  had 
not  money  to  subsist  in  prison :  that  all  those 
"  ministers  of  state  in  Ireland,  who  were  most 
"  privy  to  the  acts  for  which  he  was  questioned, 
"  and  so  could  give  the  best  evidence  and  testi- 
mony on  his  behalf,  were  imprisoned  under  the 
charge  of  treason.  Yet  he  averred,  that  he  had 
behaved  himself  in  that  kingdom,  according  to 
the  power  and  authority  granted  by  his  commis- 
sion and  instructions,  and  according  to  the  rules 
and  customs  observed  by  former  deputies  and 
*'  lieutenants.  That  the  monopolies  of  flax  and 
tobacco  had  been  imdertaken  by  him  for  the 
^^d  of  that  kingdom,  and  benefit  of  his  ma- 
jestv :  the  former  establishing  a  most  beneficial 
trade  and  good  husbandry,  not  before  practised 
"  there;  and  the  latter  bringing  a  revenue  of  above 
forty  thousand,  pounds  to  the  crown,  and  ad- 
vancing trade,  and  bringing  no  damage  to  the 
subject.  That  billeting  of  soldiers,"  (which  was 
alleged  to  be  treason,  by  a  statute  made  in  Ireland 
in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth,)  "  and  the 
exercising  of  martial  law,  had  been  always  prac- 
tised by  the  lieutenants  and  deputies  of  that 
kingdom ;"  (which  he  proved  bv  the  testimony 
and  confession  of  the  earl  of  CorK  and  the  lord 
Wihnot ;  neither  of  which  desired  to  say  more  for 
his  behoof,  than  inevitably  they  must.  He  said, 
'  the  act  of  parliament  mentioned,  of  Henry  the 

*  Sixth,  concerned  not  him;  it  comprehending 
'  only  the  inferior  subjects,  and  making  it  penal 
'  to  them  to  billet  soldiers,  not  the  deputy,  or 
'  supreme  commander;  if  it  did,  that  it  was  re- 
'  pealed  bv  Povning's  act,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
'  Henry  tne  Seventh :  however,  if  it  were  not, 
'  and  tnat  it  were  treason  still,  it  was  treason  only 
'  in  Ireland,  and  not  in  England ;  and  therefore, 
'  that  he  could  not  be  tried  here  for  it,  but  must 
'  be  transmitted  thither."  He  said,  "  the  council- 

*  table  in  Ireland  had  a  large,  natural,  legal  juris- 
'  diction,  by  the  institution  and  fundunental  cus- 
'  toms  of  that  kingdom ;  and  had,  in  all  times, 
'  determined  matters  of  the  same  nature,  which  it 
^  had  done  in  his  time :  and  that  the  proceedings 
'  there  upon  plantations  had  been  with  the  advice 
'  of  the  judges,  upon  a  clear  title  of  the  crown, 
'  and  upon  great  reason  of  state :  and  that  the 
'  nature  and  disposition  of  that  people  required  a 
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"  severe  hand  and  strict  reins  to  be  held  upon 
"  them,  which  being  loosed,  the  crown  would 
"  quickly  feel  the  mischief." 

For  the  several  discourses,  and  words,  wherewith 
he  was  charged;  he  denied  many,  and  explained 
and  put  a  gloss  upon  others,  by  the  reasons  and 
circumstances  of  the  debate.  One  particular,  which 
they  much  insisted  on,  though  it  was  spoken  twelve 
years  before,  "that  he  should  say  in  the  public 
hall  in  York,  that  the  little  finger  of  the  prero- 
gative should  lie  heavier  upon  them  than  the 
loins  of  the  law,"  he  directly  inverted;   and 
proved,  by  two  or  three  persons  «f  credit,  "that  he 
"  said"  (and  the  occasion  made  it  probable,  being 
upon  the  business  of  knighthood,  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  1^^  tax)  "  the  little  finger  of  the 
"  law  was  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  preroga- 
"  tive ;"  that  imposition  for  knighthood  amounting 
to  a  much  higher  rate,  than  any  act  of  the  preroga- 
tive which  had  been  exercised.    "  However,"  he 
said,  "  he  hoped  no  indiscretion,  or  unskilfulness, 
or  passion,  or  pride  of  words,  would  amount  to 
treason ;  and  for  misdemeanours,  he  was  ready 
to  submit  to  their  justice." 
He  made  the  least,  that  is,  the  worst  excuse,  for 
those  two  acts  against  the  lord  Mountnorris*  and 
the  lord  chanoeSor;  which  indeed  were  powerful 
acts,  and  manifested  a  nature  excessively  imperious 
if  not  inclined  to  tyranny ;  and,  no  doubt,  drew  a 
greater  dislike  and  terror,  from  sober  and  dispas- 
sioned  persons,  than  all  that  was  alleged  against 
him.    A  servant  of  the  earl's,  one  Annesley,  Odns- 
man  to  Mountnorris,)  attending  on  his  lord  during 
some  fit  of  the  gout,  (of  which  he  often  laboiu^,; 
had  by  accident,  or  negligence,  suffered  a  stool  to 
fall  upon  the  earl's  foot ;  enraged  with  the  pain 
whereof,  his  lordship  with  a  small  cane  struck 
Annesley :  this  being  merrily  spoken  of  at  dinner, 
at  a  table  where  the  lord  Mountnorris  was,  (I  think, 
the  lord  chancellor's,)  he  said,  "the  gentleman 
"  had  a  brother  that  would  not  have  taken  such  a 
"  blow."    This  coming  some  months  after  to  the 
deputy^s  hearing,  he  caused  a  council  of  war  to  be 
called ;  the  lord  Mountnorris  being  an  officer  of  the 
army;  where,  upon  an  article  "of  moving  sedition, 
"  and  stirring  up  the  soldiers  against  the  general," 
he  was  charged  with  those  woras  formerly  spoken 
at  the  lord  chancellor's  table.    What  d^ence  he 
made,  I  know  not ;  for  he  was  so  surprised,  that 
he  knew  not  what  the  matter  was,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  that  council :  but  the  words  being 
proved,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  (being  then 
vice-treasurer)  and  his  foot-company ;  committed 
to  prison;   and  sentenced  "to  lose  his  head." 
The  office  and  company  were  immediately  disposed 
of,  and  he  imprisoned,  till  the  king  sent  him  over 
a  pardon,  by  which  he  wa;^  discharged  with  his 
life;   all  other  parts  of  the  sentence  being  fully 
executed. 

This  seemed  to  all  men  a  most  prodigious  course 
of  proceeding ;  that,  in  a  time  of  full  peace»  a  peer 
of  the  kingdom  and  a  privy-counsellor,  for  an  un- 
advised, passionate,  mysterious  word,  (fpr  the  ex- 
pression was  capable  of  many  interpretatioiis,) 
should  be  called  before  a  council  of  war,  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  understood  to  have  then  a 
jurisdiction  over  such  persons,  and  in  such  cases ; 
and,  without  any  process,  or  formality  of  defence, 
in  two  hours  should  be  deprived  of  his  life  and 
fortune:  the  injustice  whereof  seemed  the  more 
formidable,  for  that  the  lord  Mountnorris  was 
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knowiiy  for  Mime  time  before,  to  stand  in  great 
jealousy  and  dis&vour  with  the  earl :  which  made 
it  looked  on  as  a  pure  act  of  revenge ;  and  gave  all 
men  warning,  how  they  trusted  themselYes  in  the 
territories  where  he  commanded. 

The  earl  discharged  himself  of  the  rigour  and 
severity  of  the  sentence,  and  laid  it  upon  "  the 
council  of  war ;  where  himself  not  oidy  forbore 
to  be  present,  but  would  not  suffer  his  brother, 
who  was  an  officer  of  the  army,  to  stay  there :" 
he  said,  "  that  he  had  conjured  the  court  to  pro- 
"  ceed  without  any  respect  of  favour  or  kindness 
to  himself;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
the  judgment  of  the  council,  which  was  unani- 
mous, he  declared  publidv,  (which  he  had  like- 
wise done  before,)  that  a  nair  of  his  head  should 
not  perish;  and  immediately  wrote  an  earnest 
letter  to  his  majesty,  for  the  procuring  his  par- 
"  don ;  which  was  by  his  majesty,  upon  his  lord- 
*'  ship's  recommendation  and  mediation,  granted 
accordingly;  and  thereupon  the  lord  Mount- 
norris  was  set  at  liberty :  though,  it  is  true,  he 
was,  after  his  enlargement,  not  suifered  to  come 
to  £ngland."  He  concluded,  "  that  the  lord 
"  Mountnorria  was  an  insolent  person ;  and  that 
*'  he  took  this  course  to  humble  him ;  and  that 
"  he  would  be  very  well  content,  that  the  same 
course  might  be  taken  to  reform  him;  if  the 
same  care  might  likewise  be,  that  it  might  prove 
no  more  to  his  prejudice,  than  the  other  had 
**  been  to  that  ford. ' 

But  the  standers  by  made  another  excuse  for 
**  The  ford  Mountnorris  was  a  man  of  great 
industry,  activity,  and  ezpeiience  in  the  aSairs 
of  Ireland ;  having'  raised  himself  from  a  very 
private,  mean  condition"  (having  been  an  inferior 
eervant  to  the  ford  Chichester)  "  to  the  degree  of 
a  viscount,  and  a  privy-counsellor,  and  to  a  very 
ample  revenue  in  lands  and  offices;  and  had 
always,  bv  servile  flattery  and  sordid  appUcation, 
"  wrought  nimself  into  trust  and  nearness  with  all 
*'  deputies,  at  their  first  entering  upon  their  charge, 
*'  imorming  them  of  the  defects  and  oversights  of 
"  their  predecessors ;  and,  after  the  detenmnation 
**  of  their  commands,  and  return  into  England,  in- 
forming the  state  here,  and  those  enemies  they 
usually  contracted  in  that  tune,  of  whatsol^er 
they  had  done,  or  suffered  to  be  done,  amiss; 
whereby  they  either  suffered  disgrace,  or  damage, 
as  soon  as  they  were  recalled  from  those  honours. 
"  And  in  this  manner  he  began  with  his  own 
master,  the  ford  Chichester ;  and  continued  the 
same  arts  upon  the  ford  Grandison,  and  the  lord 
Falkland,  who  succeeded ;  and,  upon  that  score, 
"  procured  admission  and  trust  with  the  earl  of 
**  Strafford,  upon  his  first  admissfon  to  that  govem- 
'*  ment :  so  that  this  dilemma  seemed  unquestion- 
"  abte,  that  either  the  deputy  of  Ireland  must 
destro]r  my  ford  Mountnorris,  whilst  he  con- 
tinued in  hi^  office,  or  my  lord  Mountnorris  must 
destroy  the  depu^,  as  soon  as  his  commission 
was  determined,  which  usually  lasted  not  above 
six  years.**  And  upon  this  consideration,  besides 
that  his  no  virtue  made  him  unpitied,  many  looked 
with  less  concemedness  upon  that  ad,  uian  the 
matter  itself  in  the  logic  of  it  deserved. 

The  case  of  the  ford  chancellor  seemed,  to  com- 
mon understandings,  an  act  of  less  violence,  be- 
cause it  concerned  not  life ;  and  had  some  show 
of  formality  at  least,  if  not  regularity^  in  the  pro- 
ceeding; and  that  which  was  amiss  m  it  took  its 
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growth  from  a  nobler  root  than  the  o(her,  by  how 
much  love  is  a  more  honourable  passion  than 
revenge.  The  endeavour  was,  to  compel  the  lord 
chimcellor  to  settle  more  of  his  land,  and  in  another 
manner,  upon  his  eldest  son,  than  he  had  a  mind 
to,  and  thui  he  could  legally  be  compelled  to  do  : 
this  the  earl,  upon  a  paper  petition  preferred  to 
him  by  the  wife  of  that  son,  (a  lady,  of  whom  the 
earl  had  so  great  a  value  and  esteem,  that  made 
his  justice  the  more  suspected,)  pressed,  and  in  the 
end  ordered  him  to  do.  The  chancellor  refused; 
was  committed  to  prison;  and  shortly  after,  the 
great  seal  tsJcen  from  hun,  which  he  had  kept  with 
great  reputation  of  ability  for  the  space  of  above 
twenty  years.  In  the  pressing  this  charge,  many 
things  of  levity,  as  certain  letters  of  great  affection 
and  fiuniliarity  from  the  earl  to  that  lady,  which 
were  found  in  her  cabinet  after  her  death,  for  she 
was  lately  dead;  others  of  passion,  were  exposed 
to  the  public  view ;  to  procure  prejudice  rather  to 
his  gravity  and  discretion,  than  tliat  they  were  in 
any  degree  material  to  the  business. 

The  earl  said  littie  more  to  it,  than  "that  he 
"  hoped,  what  passion  soever,  or  what  injustice 
"  soever,  might  oe  found  in  that  proceeding,  and 
"  sentenceTtnere  would  be  no  treason :  ana  that, 
for  his  part,  he  had  yet  reason  to  believe,  what 
he  had  done  was  very  just ;  since  it  had  been 
reviewed  by  his  majesty,  and  his  privy-coundl 
here,  upon  an  appeal  from  the  lord  viscount  Ely, 
"  (the  degraded  lord  chancellor,)  and  upon  a  solemn 
"  hearing  thue,  wldch  took  up  many  days,  it  had 
'*  receiv^  a  confirmation." 

But  the  truth  is,  that  rather  accused  the  earl  of 
an  excess  of  power,  than  absolved  him  of  injustice ; 
for  most  men,  that  weighed  the  whole  matter,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  high  act  of  oppression,  and  not  to 
be  without  a  mixture  of  that  policy,  which  was 
spoken  of  before  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Mount- 
norris :  for  the  chanceUor,  being  a  person  of  great 
experience,  subtilty,  and  prudence,  had  been  always 
very  severe  to  departed  deputies ;  and  not  over 
agreeable,  nor  in  anv  degree  submiss,  to  their  full 
power ;  and  taking  nimMlf  to  be  the  second  person 
of  the  kingdom,  during  his  life,  thought  himself 
littie  less  than  equal  to  the  first,  who  could  naturally 
hope  but  for  a  term  of  six  years  in  that  superiority  : 
ndther  had  he  ever  before  met  witii  the  least  ched^, 
that  might  make  him  suspect  a  diminution  of  his 
authority,  dexterity,  or  interest. 

That  which  was  with  most  solemnity  and  expec- 
tation alleged  against  the  earl,  as  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  treason  was  principally  to  hang,  was  a 
discourse  of  the  earl's  in  the  committee  of  state 
(which  they  called  the  cabinet  covncU)  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  former  parliament.  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  the  secretary  of  state,  gave  in  evidence, 
*'  That  the  king  at  tJiat  time  calling  that  committee 
"  to  him,  asked  them,  since  he  faUed  of  the  assist- 
"  ance  and  supply  he  expected  by  subsidies,  what 
"  course  he  snould  now  take  ?  that  the  earl  of 
''  Strafford  answered.  Sir,  you  have  now  done  your 
"  duty,  and  your  subjects  have  failed  in  theirs ; 
and  therefore  you  are  absolved  from  the  rules  of 
govemmept,  and  may  supply  yourself  by  extra- 
ordinary ways;  you  must  prosecute  the  war 
vigorously ;  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  with 
"  which  you  may  reduce  this  kingdom." 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  being  examined,  for 
the  confirmation  of  this  proof,  remembered  only, 
"  that  the  earl  had  f^d.  You  have  done  your  duty, 
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'*  and  are  now  absolved  from  the  rules  of  govern- 
"  ment  ;*'  but  not  a  word  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
or  reducing  this  kinffdom.  The  lord  marquis 
Hamilton,  the  lord  bishop  of  London,  and  the  lord 
Cottington,  being  likewise  examined,  answered 
upon  their  oaths,  *'that  they  heard  none  of  those 
"  words  spoken  by  the  earl."  And  these  were  the 
only  persons  present  at  that  debate,  save  only  the 
archbishop  ot  Canterbury,  and  Secretary  Wmde- 
bank,  neither  of  which  could  be  examined,  or 
would  be  beUeved. 
The  earl  positively  denied  the  words;  alleged 
much  animosity  to  be  in  sir  Harry  Vane  towards 
him ;"  and  observed,  *'  that  not  one  of  the  other 
witnesses,  who  were  likewise  present,  and  as  like 
"  to  remember  what  was  spoken  as  the  secretary, 
"  heard  one  word  of  the  Irish  army,  or  reducing 
*'  this  kingdom :  that,  if  he  had  spoken  those 
"  words,  it  could  not  be  understood  to  be  spoken 
of  England,  but  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  dis- 
course was,  and  for  which  that  army  was  known 
to  be  raised."  He  concluded,  "  that  if  the  words 
were  spoken  by  him,  which  he  expressly  denied, 
they  were  not  treason ;  and  if  they  were  treason, 
that,  by  a  statute  made  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
time,  one  witness  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  it, 
"  and  that  here  was  but  one." 

Seventeen  days  being  spent  in  these  skirmishes ; 
the  earl  having  defended  himself  with  wonderful 
dexterity  and  abilitv,  concluded,  "  that  if  the  whole 
charge  (in  which  he  hoped  he  had  given  their 
lordships  satisfaction  of  his  loyalty  and  integrity, 
how  great  soever  his  infirmities  were)  was  proved, 
"  that  the  whole  made  him  not  gwltv  of  high  trea- 
"  son ;  and  to  that  purpose  desired,  tnat  his  learned 
*'  counsel  might  be  heard;"  and  most  pathetically 
conjured  their  lordships,  "  that,  for  their  own  sakes, 
"  they  would  not,  out  of  displeasure  or  dis&vour 
*'  towards  his  person,  create  a  precedent  to  the 
"  prejudice  of  tne  peerage  of  England,  and  wound 
"  themselves  through  his  sides  :"  which  was  good 
counsel;  and  hath  been  since  (though  too  late) 
acknowledged  to  be  so. 

The  next  day,  his  counsel  was  heard  in  the  same 
place  to  the  matter  of  law.  And  here  I  cannot  pass 
Dy  an  instance  of  as  great  animosity,  and  indirect 
prosecution,  in  that  circumstance  of  assigning  him 
counsel,  as  can  be  given.  After  the  house  of  peers 
had  assigned  him  such  counsel  as  he  desired,  to 
assist  him  in  matter  of  law,  (which  never  was,  or 
can  justly  be  denied  to  the  most  scandalous  felon, 
the  most  inhuman  murderer,  or  the  most  infamous 
traitor,)  the  house  of  commons,  upon  some  occa- 
sion, took  notice  of  it  with  passion  and  dislike, 
somewhat  unskilfullv,  "  that  such  a  thing  should 
"  be  done  without  their  consent;"  which  was  no 
more,  than  that  the  judge  should  be  directed  by 
the  prosecutor,  in  what  manner  to  proceed  and  de- 
termine :  others^  with  much  bitterness,  inveighing 
against  ''the  presumption  of  those  lawyers,  that 
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that  contempt:"  whereas,  they  were  not  only 
obliged  to  it,  by  the  honour  and  duty  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  but  had  been  punishable  for  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  lords'  orders.  The  matter  was  too 
gross  to  receive  any  public  order,  and  so  theidebate 
ended ;  but  served  (and  no  doubt  that  was  the  in- 
tention) to  let  those  gentlemen  know,  how  warily 
they  were  to  demean  themselves,  lest  the  anger  of 


that  terrible  congregation  should  bekindled  agunst 
them. 

But  truly  I  have  not  heard  that  it  made  any 
impression  upon  those  persons ;  it  did  not,  I  am 
sure,  upon  Mr.  Lane,  who  argued  the  matter  of 
law  for  the  earl.  The  matters  which  were  by  him 
principally  insisted  on,  and  averred  with  such  con- 
fidence as  a  man  uses  who  believes  himself,  were 
these : 

"  I .  That  by  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  par- 
"  liaments,  which  knew  that  there  could  not  be  a 
"  greater  snare  for  the  subject,  than  to  leave  tiie 
"  nature  of  treason  undefined  and  unlimited,  all 
treasons  were  particularly  mentioned  and  set 
down  in  the  statute  of  the  25  Edw.  III.  de  Pro- 
ditionibus.  That  nothing  is  treason,  but  what  is 
comprehended  within  that  statute;  all  treasons 
before  that  statute,  as  killing  the  king's  uncle, 
his  nurse,  piracy,  and  divers  others,  oeing  re- 
strained and  taken  away  by  the  declaratbn  of 
"  that  act.  And  that  no  words  or  actions,  in  any 
"  of  the  articles  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's  charge, 
"  did  amount  to  treason  within  that  statute. 
"  2.  That  by  reason  of  the  clause  in  that  statute, 
of  declaring  treason  in  parliament,  divers  actions 
were  declared  to  be  treasons  in  parliament,  in  the 
time  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  subject:  it  was  therefore  speoally 
provided,  and  enacted,  by  a  statute  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fourth, 
chapter  the  tenth,  which  is  still  in  force,  that 
nothing  should  be  declared  and  ai^udged  trea- 
son, but  what  was  ordained  in  that  statute  of  the 
25  Edw.  ni.  by  which  statute,  all  power  of  de- 
claring new  treasons  in  parliament  was  taken 
away;  and  that  no  precedent  of  any  such  declara- 
tion in  parliament  can  be  shewed  since  that  time: 
all  new  treasons,  made  by  any  act  of  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  being  by 
"  the  statute  of  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary, 
chapter  the  first,  taken  away,  and  restrained  by 
the  25th  Edw.  III.  and  likewise  that,  by  another 
statute  of  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary,  chapter 
"  the  tenth,  all  trials  of  treasons  ought  to  oe  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  not 
"  otherwise. 

^*  3.  That  the  foundation,  upon  which  the  im- 
"  peachment  was  framed,  was  erroneous ;  for  that 
"  (besides  that  it  was  confessed  on  all  hsmds,  that 
"  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  were  not  subverted)  an 
"  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm,  by  force  attempted,  is  not 
treason,  b^g  only  made  felony  by  the  statute  of 
the  first  year  of  queen  Mary,  chapter  the  twelfth ; 
which  is  likewise  expired.  That  cardinal  Wolsey, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  kin^  Henry  the  Eighth, 
was  indicted  only  of  a  premunire,for  an  endeavour 
to  bring  in  the  impenal  laws  into  this  kingdom. 
And  that  an  endeavour,  or  intention,  to  levy  war, 
was.  made  treason,  only  by  a  statute  of  the  13th 
Elizabeth,  (a  time  veiy  inquisitive  for  treason,) 
which  expired  with  her  life. 
"  4.  Lastly,  that  if  any  thing  was  alleged  against 
the  earl  which  might  l>e  penal  to  him,  that  it  was 
not  sufiiciently  and  legally  proved ;  for  that  by 
the  statute  of  the  first  year  of  king  Edward  the 
Sixth,  chapter  the  twelfth,  no  man  ought  to  be 
arraigned,  indicted,  or  condemned,  of  any  treason, 
unless  it  be  upon  the  testimony  of  two  lawful  and 
sufficient  witnesses,  produced  in  the  presence  of 
the  party  accused;  unless  the  party  confess  the 
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and  if  it  be  for  words,  within  three  months 
''  after  the  same  spoken,  if  the  party  be  within  the 
"  kingdom :  whereas  there  was  in  this  case  only 
one  witness,  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  the  words 
spoken  six  months  before." 
The  case  being  thus  stated  on  the  earFs  behalf, 
the  judgment  of  the  lords,  in  whom  the  sole  power 
of  judicature  was  conceived  to  be,  was  by  aU  men 
expected ;  the  house  of  commons  having  declared, 
that  they  intended  not  to  make  any  reply  to  the 
argument  of  law  made  by  Mr.  Lane,  it  being 
bdtow  their  dignity  to  contend  with  a  private 
lawyer.'*  Indeed  they  had  a  more  convincing 
way  to  proceed  by;  for  the  next  day  after  that 
argument,  sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  brother-in-law  to 
the  lord  Brooke,  and  an  absurd,  bold  man,  brought 
up  by  Mr.  Pym,  and%o  employed  by  that  party  to 
make  any  attempt,  preferred  a  bill  in  the  house  of 
commons,  ''for  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
"  of  high  treason :"  it  being  observed,  that  by  what 
the  earl  had  said  for  himself  in  the  matter  of  fact 
and  in  matter  of  prudence,  of  the  consequence  of 
such  an  extraordmary  proceeding;  and  by  what 
had  been  said  for  him  in  the  pomt  of  law ;  most 
sober  men,  who  had  been,  and  still  were,  full  enough 
of  disfike  and  passion  against  the  earl,  were  not  at 
aD  satisfied  in  the  justice  of  the  impeachment,  or  in 
the  manner  of  the  prosecution ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  house  of  peers,  which  consisted  of  near  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  besides  the  bishops,  and  of 
whom  fourscore  had  been  constantly  attending  the 
trial,  were  not  like  to  take  upon  them  the  bwien 
of  such  a  judgment  as  was  expected. 

The  bin  was  received  with  wonderful  alacrity, 
and  immediately  read  the  first  and  the  second  time, 
and  so  committed ;  which  was  not  usual  in  parlia- 
ments, except  in  matters  of  great  concernment  and 
conveniency  in  the  particular ;  or  of  little  import- 
ance or  moment  to  the  general.  Those  who  at 
first  consented,  upon  slight  information,  to  his  im- 
peachment, upon  no  other  reason,  but  (as  hath  been 
said  before)  because  they  were  only  to  accuse,  and 
the  lords  to  judge,  and  so  thought  to  be  troubled 
no  more  with  it,  being  now  as  ready  to  judge,  as 
they  had  been  to  accuse,  finding  some  new  reasons 
to  satisfy  themselves,  of  which  one  was, ''  They  had 
"  gone  too  far  to  sit  still,  or  retire." 

A  day  or  two  before  the  bill  of  attainder  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  there  was  a 
very  remarkable  passage,  of  which  the  pretence 
was,  "  to  make  one  witness,  with  divers  circum- 
"  stances,  as  good  as  two  ;**  though  I  believe  it 
was  directed  in  truth  to  an  end  very  foreign  to 
that  which  was  proposed.  The  words  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  by  which  **  his  endeavour  to  alter  the 
"  frame  of  government,  and  his  intention  to  levy 
"  war,"  should  principally  appear,  were  proved 
singly  by  sir  Henry  Vane ;  which  had  been  often 
averred,  and  promised,  should  be  proved  by  several 
witnesses ;  and  the  law  was  clear,  "that  less  than 
"  two  witnesses  ought  not  to  be  received  in  case 
"  of  treason." 

To  make  this  single  testimony  appear  as  sufli- 
cient  as  if  it  had  been  confirmed  by  more,  Mr.  Pym 
informed  the  house  of  commons,  *'  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  first  advised  that  charge,  and 
was  satisfied  that  he  should  sufficiently  prove  it. 
That  some  months  before  the  beginmng  of  this 
pariiament,  he  had  visited  young  sir  Henry  Vane, 
"  eldest  son  to  the  secretary,  who  was  then  newly 
^*  recovered  from  an  ague;  that  being  together. 
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and  condoling  the  sad  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
by  reason  of  the  many  illegal  taxes  and  pres- 
sures, sir  Harry  told  him,  if  he  would  call  upon 
"  him  the  next  day,  he  would  shew  him  some- 
*'  what  that  would  give  him  much  trouble,  and 
'*  inform  him  what  counsels  were  like  to  be  followed 
to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  for  that  he  had,  in 
perusal  of  some  of  his  father's  papers,  accident- 
ally met  with  the  result  of  the  cabinet  council 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  which 
*'  comprehended  the  resolutions  then  taken. 
'*  The  next  day  he  shewed  him  a  little  paper  of 
the  secretary's  own  writing ;  in  which  was  con- 
tained the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  results  of 
several  discourses  made  by  several  counsellors ; 
"  with  several  hieroglyphics,  which  sufiiciently  ex- 
'*  pressed  the  persons  by  whom  those  discourses 
^*  were  made.  The  matter  was  of  so  transcendent 
a  nature,  and  the  counsel  so  prodigious,  with 
reference  to  the  commonwealth,  that  he  desired 
he  might  take  a  copy  of  it ;  which  the  young 
"  gentleman  would  by  no  means  consent  to,  fearing 
it  might  prove  prejudicial  to  his  father.  But 
when  Mr.  Pym  informed  him,  that  it  was  of  ex- 
treme consequence  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  a 
time  might  probably  come,  when  the  discovery 
of  this  might  be  a  sovereign  means  to  preserve 
"  both  church  and  state,  he  was  contented  that 
Mr.  Pym  should  take  a  copy  of  it ;  which  he  did, 
in  the  presence  of  sir  Henry  Vane;  and  having 
examined  it  together,  delivered  the  original  again 
to  sir  Henry.  He  said  that  he  had  l^efully  kept 
this  copy  by  him,  without  commimicating  the 
same  to  any  body,  till  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
"  liament,  wnich  was  the  time  he  conceived  fit  to 
make  use  of  it ;  and  that  then,  meeting  with 
many  other  instances  of  the  earl's  disposition  to 
the  Kingdom,  it  satisfied  him  to  move  whatsoever 
he  had  moved,  against  that  great  person." 
And  having  said  thus  much,  he  read  the  paper 
in  his  hand ;  in  which  the  day  of  the  month  was 
set  down,  and  his  majesty  to  be  present,  and 
stating  the  question  to  oe,  "  What  was  now  to  be 
"  done  ?  since  the  parliament  had  refused  to  give 
"  subsidies  for  the  supply  of  the  war  against  Scot- 
"  land."  There  were  then  written  two  LL's  and 
a  f  over,  and  an  1  and  an  r,  which  was  urged, 
"  could  signify  nothing  but  lord  lieutenant  of 
'*  Ireland ;"  and  the  words  written  and  applied  to 
that  name  were,  "  Absolved  from  rules  of  govem- 
"  ment ;  —  Prosecute  the  war  vigorously ;  —  An 
"  army  in  Ireland  to  subdue  this  kingdom — j" 
which  was  urged,  "  to  comprehend  the  matter  of 
*'  the  earl's  speech  and  advice :"  that  paper  by 
fractions  of  words  (without  mentioning  any  formed 
speech)  containing  only  the  results  of  the  several 
counsellors*  advice.  Before  those  letters  which 
were  ordered  to  signify  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
were  an  A,B.C.G,  which  might  be  understood  to 
signify,  the  archbishop  of  C^terbury  his  grace ; 
and  at  those  letters,  some  short,  sharp  expressions 
against  parliaments,  and  thereupon  fierce  advice  to 
the  king.  Next  in  the  paper,  was  an  M  with  an  r 
over,  and  an  Ho,  which  were  to  be  understood  for 
marquis  Hamilton,  who  was  master  of  the  horse ; 
and  the  words  annexed  thereunto  seemed  to  be 
rough,  but  without  a  supplement  signified  nothing. 
Then  there  was  an  L,  an  H,  and  an  A,  which  must 
be  interpreted  lord  high  admiral,  which  was  the 
earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  fix)m  that  hierog^ly- 
phic  proceeded  only  a  few  words,  which  implied 
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advice  to  the  king,  ''to  be  advised  by  his  parlia- 
"  ment."  Then  there  was  JO*  Cott.  (which  would 
easily  be  believed  to  signify  the  lord  Cottington) 
with  some  expressions  as  sharp  as  those  applied  to 
the  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

When  he  had  read  this  paper,  he  added ;  *'  That 
"  though  there  was  but  one  witness  direcdy  in  the 
*'  point,  Rir  Henry  Vane  the  secretarv,  whose 
'*  nandwritinff  that  paper  was,  whereof  this  was  a 
copy ;  yet  ne  conceived,  those  circumstances  of 
his  and  )roung  sir  Heniv  Vane's  having  seen 
those  original  results,  and  being  ready  to  swear, 
"  that  the  paper  read  by  him  was  a  true  copy  of 
**  the  other,  might  reasonably  amount  to  the  va- 
**  lidity  of  anouer  witness :  and  that  it  was  no 
"  wonder,  that  the  other  persons  mentioned  in 
that  writing,  who  had  given  as  bad  counsel, 
would  not  remember,  for  their  own  sakes,  what 
had  passed  in  that  conference ;  and  that  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  (who  was  the  only  good 
"  counsellor  in  the  pack)  had  remembered  some  of 
"  the  words,  of  a  high  nature,  though  he  had  for- 
"  gotten  the  other." 

When  Mr.  Pym  had  ei^ded,  young  sir  Harry 
Vane  rose,  in  some  seeming  disorder;  confessed 
all  that  the  other  had  said ;  and  added,  "  That  his 
father  being  in  the  north  with  the  king  the  sum- 
mer before,  had  sent  up  his  keys  to  his  secretary, 
then  at  Whitehall ;  and  had  written  to  him  (his 
son)  that  he  should  take  from  him  those  keys, 
which  opened  his  boxes  where  his  writings  and 
"  evidences  #f  his  land  were,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  cause  an  assurance  to  be  perfected  which 
concerned  his  wife ;  and  that  he  having  perused 
those  evidences,  and  despatched  what  depended 
thereupon,  had  the  curiosity  to  desire  to  see  what 
"  was  in  a  red  velvet  cabinet  which  stood  with  the 
"  other  boxes ;  and  thereupon  required  the  key  of 
*'  that  cabinet  from  the  secretary,  as  if  he  still 
*'  wanted  somewhat  towards  the  business  his  father 
"  had  directed ;  and  so  having  gotten  that  key,  he 
"  found,  amongst  other  papers,  that  mentioned  by 
'<  Mr.  Pym,  which  made  that  imi>ression  in  him, 
"  that  he  thought  himself  bound  in  conscience  to 
''  communicate  it  to  some  person  of  better  iudg- 
"  ment  than  himself,  who  might  be  more  able  to 
*'  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  were  threatened  there- 
"  m ;  and  so  shewed  it  to  Mr.  Pym ;  and  being 
confirmed  by  him,  that  the  seasonable  discovery 
thereof  might  do  no  less  than  preserve  the  king- 
dom, had  consented  that  he  should  take  a  copy 
thereof;  which  to  his  knowledge  he  had  faith- 
*'  fully  done :  and  thereupon  had  laid  the  original 
"  in  its  proper  place  again,  in  the  red  velvet  cabmet. 
''  He  said,  he  knew  this  discovery  would  prove 
"  little  less  than  his  ruin  in  the  good  opinion  of 
"  his  father ;  but  having  been  provoked  by  the 
"  tenderness  of  his  conscience  towards  his  com- 
"  mon  parent,  his  country,  to  trespass  against  his 
natural  father,  he  hoped  he  should  find  com- 

Cion  from  that  house,  though  he  had  little 
.  3S  of  pardon  elsewhere." 
The  son  no  sooner  sat  down,  than  the  father 
(who,  without  any  counterfeiting,  had  a  natural 
appearance  of  sternness)  rose,  with  a  pretty  con^- 
sion,  and  said,  "  That  the  ground  of  his  misfortune 
was  now  discovered  to  him,;  that  he  had  been 
much  amazed,  when  he  found  himself  pressed 
by  such  interrogatories,  as  made  him  suspect 
*'  some  discovery  to  be  made,  by  some  person  as 
"  conversant  in  the  counsels  as  himself:  but  he 
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"  was  now  satisfied  to  whom  he  owed  his  misfor- 
"  tunes ;  in  which,  he  was  sure,  the  guilty  person 
''  should  bear  his  share.  That  it  was  true,  being 
in  the  north  with  the  kin^ ;  and  that  unfortunate 
son  of  his  having  mamed  a  virtuous  gentle- 
woman, (daughter  to  a  worthy  member  then  pre- 
sent,) to  whom  there  was  somewhat  in  justice 
"  and  honour  due,  which  was  not  sufiiciently 
settled ;  he  had  sent  his  keys  to  his  secretary ; 
not  weH  knowin^r  in  what  box  the  material  writ- 
ings lay ;  and  directed  him  to  suffer  his  son  to 
"  look  after  those  evidences  which  were  necessary : 
"  that  by  this  occasion,  it  seemed,  those  papers 
*'  had  been  examined  and  perused,  whicn  nad 
begot  much  of  this  trouble.  That  for  his  part, 
after  the  summons  of  this  parliament,  and  the 
king's  return  to  London,  )r  had  acquainted  Ids 
majesty,  that  he  had  many  papers  remaining  in 
"  his  hands,  of  such  transactions  as  were  not  like 
"  to  be  of  fiirther  use ;  and  therefore,  if  his  majesty 
"  pleased,  he  would  bum  them,  lest  by  any  acci- 
''  dent  they  might  come  into  hands  that  might 
"  make  an  ill  use  of  them :  to  which  his  majesty 
consenting,  he  had  burned  many;  and  amongst 
them,  the  ori^nal  results  of  those  debates,  of 
which  that  which  was  read  was  pretended  to  be 
a  copy :  that  to  the  particulars  he  could  say  no- 
thing more,  than  what  he  had  upon  his  examina- 
tion expressed,  which  was  exactly  true,  and  he 
would  not  deny ;  though  by  what  he  had  heard 
that  afternoon  (withw^ch  ne  was  surprised  and 
amazed)  he  found  himself  in  an  ill  conditioo 
upon  that  testimony." 
This  scene  was  so  well  acted,  with  such  passion 
and  gestures,  between  the  father  and  the  son,  that 
many  speeches  were  made  in  commendation  of  the 
conscience,  integrity,  and  merit  of  the  young  man, 
and  a  motion  nuide,  "that  the  father  might  oe  en- 
*'  joined  by  the  house  to  be  friends  with  his  son :'' 
but  for  sometime  there  was,  inpubhc,  a  great  dis- 
tance observed  between  them. 

Many  men  wondered  very  much  at  the  unneces- 
sary relation  of  this  story ;  which  would  visibly 
appear  very  ridiculous  to  the  world,  and  could  not 
but  inevitab^  produce  much  scandal  and  incon- 
venience to  the  fisither,  and  the  son ;  who  were  too 
wise  to  believe,  that  those  circumstances  would  add 
any  thing  to  the  credit  of  the  former  single  testi- 
mony :  neither  was  there  ever  after  any  mention  of 
it  in  public,  to  move  the  judgment  ot  those,  who 
were  concerned  to  be  satisfied  in  what  they  were 
to  do:  and  therefore  some,  who  observed  the 
stratagems  used  by  that  party  to  compass  their 
own  private  ends,  oelieved  that  this  ocotslon  was 
taken  to  publish  those  results,  only  to  give  the 
lord  Cottington  notice  in  what  dangler  he  was,  that 
so  he  might  wisely  quit  his  mastership  of  the  wards 
to  the  lord  Say;  wno  expected  it,  and  might  be 
able,  by  that  obligation,  to  protect  him  from  far- 
ther prosecution :  and  so  that  they  meant  to  sacri- 
fice tne  reputation  of  the  secretary  to  the  ambition 
of  the  lora  Say.  But  without  doubt  (though  this 
last  consideration  was  very  powerful  with  them) 
the  true  reason  of  the  communication  of  this  pas- 
sage was,  that  they  found  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conceal  their  having  received  the  principal  in- 
formation from  the  secretary,  for  their  whole  pro- 
secution ;  by  reason  some  of  the  committee,  who 
were  intrusted  to  prepare  the  charge  against  the 
eatl  of  Strafford,  and  consequently  were  priw  to 
that  secret,  wore  fallen  from  them;  at  least  from 
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ihar  ends ;  and  therefore  thev  thought  fit  to  pub- 
lish this  history  of  their  intemgence,  that  it  might 
he  rather  imputed  to  the  conscience  and  curiosity 
of  the  son,  than  to  the  malice  and  perjury  of  the 
feither. 

The  bill  of  attainder  in  few  days  passed  the 
house  of  commons ;  though  some  lawyers,  of  great 
and  known  learning,  declared,  "that  there  was  no 
"  ground  or  colour  in  law,  to  judge  him  gmlty  of 
'*  high  treason  :**  and  the  lord  Digby  (who  had 
been,  from  the  beginning,  of  that  committee  for 
the  prosecution,  and  had  much  more  prejudice 
than  kindness  to  the  earl)  in  a  very  patneticid 
speech  declared,  "that  he  could  not  give  his  con- 
**  sent  to  the  bill ;  not  only,  for  that  he  was  un- 
**  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  law,  but,  for  that  he 
"  was  more  unsatisfied  in  the  matter  of  fiEict ;  those 
"  words,  upon  which  the  impeachment  was  princi- 
"  pally  grounded,  being  so  mr  from  being  proved 
oy  two  witnesses,  that  he  could  not  acknowledge 
it  to  be  by  one;  since  he  could  not  admit  sir 
Harry  Vane  to  be  a  competent  witness,  who 
being  first  examined,  denied  that  the  earl  spake 
'*  those  words ;  and  upon  his  second  examination, 
"  remembered  some ;  and  at  his  third  the  rest  of 
*'  the  words :"  and  thereupon  related  many  cir- 
cumstances, and  made  manv  sharp  observations 
upon  what  had  passed ;  whicn  none  but  one  of  the 
committee  could  have  done:  for  which  he  was 
presently  after  questioned  in  the  house;  but  made 
nis  defence  so  well,  and  so  much  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  those  who  were  concerned,  that  from  that 
time  thev  prosecuted  him  with  an  implacable  rage 
and  uncouitableness  upon  all  occasions.  The  bill 
passed  with  only  fifty-nme  dissenting  voices,  there 
being  near  two  hundred  in  the  house ;  and  was 
immediately  sent  up  to  the  lords,  with  this  addi- 
tion, "that  the  commons  would  be  ready  the  next 
"  day  in  Westminster-haU,  to  give  their  lordships 
**  satisfiEution  in  the  matter  of  kw,  upon  what  had 
"  puaed  at  the  trial." 

The  earl  was  then  again  brought  to  the  bar ;  the 
lords  sitting  as  before,  in  their  robes;  and  the 
commons  as  they  had  done ;  amongst  tiiem,  Mr. 
Saint-John,  (whom  his  majesty  had  made  his 
solicitor  general  since  the  beginning  of  parliament,) 
from  his  place,  argued  for  the  space  of  near  an 
hour  the  matter  of  law.  Of  the  argument  itself 
I  shall  say  little,  it  being  in  print,  and  in  many 
hands;  I  shall  only  remember  two  notable  propo- 
sitions, which  are  sufiSident  chuactera  of  the  person 
and  the  time.  Lest  what  had  been  said  on  the 
earl's  behalf,  in  point  of  law,  and  upon  the  want 
of  proof,  should  have  made  any  impression  in  their 
lordships,  he  aveired,  "  That,  in  that  wa^  of  bill, 
"  private  sattsfaction  to  each  man's  conscience  was 
"  sufficient,  although  no  evidence  had  been  given 
"  in  at  all :"  and  as  to  the  pressing  the  law,  he 
said,  "  It  was  true,  we  give  law  to  hares  and  deer, 
"  because  tbey  be  heuts  of  chase ;  but  it  was 
"  never  accounted  either  cruelty,  or  focd  play,  to 
"  knock  foxes  and  wolves  on  the  head  as  tney  can 
"  be  found,  because  thev  be  beasts  of  prey.'^  In 
a  word,  the  law  and  the  humanity  were  alike; 
the  one  bong  more  fallacious,  and  tne  otiier  more 
barbarous,  than  in  any  age  had  been  vented  in 
such  an  auditory. 

The  same  day,  as  a  better  ar^^ument  to  the  lords 
speedily  to  pass  the  bill,  the  mne  and  fifty  mem- 
bers ot  the  house  of  commons,  who  (as  is  said 
before)  had  dissented  from  that  act,  had  thdr 


names  written  in  pieces  of  oarchment  or  paper, 
imder  this  superscription,  otraffordians,  or 
enemies  to  their  country ;  and  those  papers  fixed 
upon  posts,  and  other  the  most  visible  places 
about  uie  city ;  which  was  as  great  and  destruc- 
tive a  violation  of  the  privileges  and  freedom  of 
parliament,  as  can  be  imagined  :  yet,  being  com- 
plained of  in  the  house,  not  the  least  countenance 
was  given  to  the  complaint,  or  the  least  care  taken 
for  the  discovery. 

The  persons,  who  had  still  the  conduct  of  the 
designs,  htgaxi  to  find,  that  their  fiiends  abroad 
(of  whose  Mp  they  had  still  great  need,  for  the 
getting  petitions  to  be  brought  to  the  house ;  and 
for  all  tumultuous  appearances  in  the  city ;  and 
negociatioDs  with  the  common  coimcil)  were  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  them,  for  their  want  of  zeal 
in  the  matter  of  religion;  and,  though  they  had 
branded  as  many  of  uie  bishops,  and  others  of  the 
prelatical  party,  as  had  come  in  their  way ;  and 
received  aU  petitions  against  the  church  with  en- 
couragement :  yet,  that  there  was  nothing  done,  or 
visiblv  in  projection  to  be  done,  towards  lessen- 
ing meir  jurisdiction ;  or  indulging  any  of  that 
liberty  to  their  weak  brethren,  wmch  they  had 
from  the  beginning  expected  from  them.  And 
then,  the  discourse  of  their  ambition,  and  hopes  of 
preferment  at  court,  was  grown  public,  and  raised 
much  jealousy  of  them. 

J  But  the  truth  is,  they  who  had  made  in  thdrA 
earts  the  most  destructive  vows  aoainst  the  church,\  \ 
never  durst  communicate  their  Bloody  wishes  to\ 
their  best  finends,  whose  authority  gave  them  their 
greatest  credit.  For  besides  that  their  own  clergy, 
whose  hands  they  produced  in  great  numbers  to 
complaints  against  the  innovations,  which  had  (as 
they  said)  b^  introduced ;  and  against  the  cere- 
monies, which  had  been  in  constant  practice  since 
the  reformation,  as  well  as  before ;  were  far  from 
being  of  one  mind  in  the  matter  or  manner  of 
what  they  wished  should  be  altered ;  as  appeared 
whenever  they  appeared  before  the  house,  or  a 
committee,  when  any  of  them  were  asked  ques- 
tions they  did  not  expect ;  there  was  less  consent 
amongst  tiieir  lay-friendsyin  ecclesiastical  afiairs, 
than  amongst  the  other.   \ 

llie  earl  of  BedfonThad  no  desire  that  there 
should  be  any  alteration  in  the  government  of  the 
church ;  and  had  always  lived  towards  my  lord  of 
Canteri)ury  himself  witn  all  respect  and  reverence, 
and  freouentiy  visited  and  dined  with  him ;  sub- 
scribed uberaUy  to  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
and  seconded  all  pious  undertakingB :  though,  it  is 
true,  he  did  not  oiscountenance  notoriously  those 
of  ihe  clergy  who  were  unconformable. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  rather  displeased  with  the 
person  of  the  archbishop,  and  some  otiier  bishops, 
than  indevoted  to  the  function ;  and  towards  some 
of  them  he  had  great  reverence  and  kindness,  as 
bishop  Moreton,  l)ishop  Hall,  and  some  other  of 
the  less  formal  and  more  popular  prelates :  and  he 
was  as  much  devoted  as  any  man  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  obliged  all  his  servants  to 
be  constantij  present  with  him  at  it ;  his  house- 
hold chaphon  being  always  a  most  conformable 
man,  and  a  f(ood  scholar. 

In  truth,  m  the  house  of  peers  there  were  only 
at  that  time  taken  notice  of,  the  lords  Say  and 
Brooke,  and  they  beheved  to  be  positive  enemiee 
to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  church,  and  to  desirs 
a  dissolution  of  (hat  govermaeDt;  the  earl  of  War- 
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wick  himself  having  never  discovered  any  aversion 
to  episcopacy,  and  much  professed  the  contrary. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  though  of  the  chief 
leaders,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  young  sir  Harry 
Vane,  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Hambden  (who  had 
not  before  owned  it)  were  believed  to  be  for  root 
and  branch ;  which  grew  shortly  after  a  common 
expression,  and  discovery  of  the  several  tempers : 
yet  Mr.Pym  was  not  of  that  mind,  nor  Mr.  Hollis, 
nor  any  of  the  northern  men,  or  those  lawyers  who 
drove  on  most  furiously  with  them :  all  who  were 
pleased  with  the  government  itself  of  the  church. 

The  first  design  that  was  entertained  against  the 
church ;  and  wmch  was  received  in  the  house  of 
commons  wi&^a  visible  countenance  and  approba- 
tion of  many;  who  were  neither  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples or  purpose;  was  a  short  bill  that  was  brought 
in,  "  to  take  away  the  bishops'  votes  in  parliament ; 
"  and  to  leave  them  out  in  all  commissions  of  the 
"  peace,  and  with  relation  to  any  temporal  affairs." 
This  was  contrived,  with  great  dehberation  and 
preparation,  to  dispose  men  to  consent  to  it :  and 
to  tnis  manv  of  the  house  of  peers  were  much  dis- 
posed ;  ana  amongst  them,  none  more  than  the 
earl  of  Essex,  and  all  the  popular  lordt;  who 
observed,   "  that  they  seldom  carried  any  thing 

which  directly  opposed  the  king's  interest,  by 

Season  of]  the  number  of  the  bishops,  who,  for 
e  most  part,  unanimousljr  concurred  against  it, 
and  opposed  many  of  their  other  designs :  and 
<<  they  believed  that  it  could  do  the  church  no 
"  harm,  by  the  bishops  having  fewer  diversions 
"  from  their  spiritual  charges." 

In  the  house  of  commons,  they  used  that,  and 
other  arguments,  to  remove  die  prejudice  from  it ; 
and,  as  were  were  many  who  were  persuaded,  that 
the  passing  that  bill  would  be  no  prejudice ;  and 
were  as  unwilling,  that  the  bishops  should  be  jus- 
tices of  peace,  and  in  any  other  secular  commis- 
sions, as  the  lords  were  that  they  should  not  sit 
with  them:  so  they  prevailed  with  others,  who 
heartily  desired  that  there  might  be  no  such  dimi- 
nution of  their  honour  and  authority,  by  persuad- 
ing them,  '*  That  there  was  so  great  a  concurrence 
towards  the  passinsr  this  biU ;  and  so  great  a 
combination  throughout  the  nation  against  the 
whole  government  of  the  church,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  destroy  it  absolutely :  in  which  the  Scots 
were  so  resolutely  engjaged,  that  thev  discoursed 
in  all  companies,  that  it  was  impossiole  for  a  firm 
peace  to  be  preserved  between  the  nations,  if 
bishops  were  not  taken  away ;  and  that  the  army 
'*  would  never  march  out  of  the  kingdom,  till  that 
*'  were  brought  to  pass :  but  that  if  this  bill  were 
**  once  passed,  a  greater  number  in  both  houses 
''woula  be  so  well  satisfied,  that  the  violenter 
'*  party  would  be  never  able  to  prosecute  their 
''  desires."  And  this  reason  did  prevail  over  many 
men  <^  excellent  judgments,  and  unquestionable 
affections ;  who  did  in  truth  at  that  time  believe, 
"  that  the  passing  this  act  was  the  only  expedient 
*'  to  preserve  the  church :"  insomuch,  as  when  it 
was  brought  into  the  house,  it  foimd  a  better  re- 
ception tmm  was  expected ;  and  some  men,  who, 
others  thought,  would  have  opposed  it,  spake  on 
its  behalf,  expressing  their  desire  "  that  it  might 
"  pass." 

There  was  a  difference  in  opinion  in  this  debate, 
between  two  persons,  who  had  been  never  known 
to  differ  in  the  house,  and  the  entire  friendship  thev 
had  for  each  other  was  very  remarkable ;  which 
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administered  much  pleasure  to  verjr  many  who 
loved  neither  of  them.  When  the  bill  was  put  to 
the  question,  Mr.  Hyde  (who  was  from  the  Degin- 
ning  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  it)  spake  verv  ear- 
nestly "  for  the  throwing  it  out ;"  said,  "  it  was 
*'  chan^mg  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of 
"  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  parliament  itself:  that, 
"  from  the  time  that  parliaments  began,  there  had 
*'  never  been  one  parliament,  when  the  bishops 
''  were  not  part  of  it :  that  if  th^  were  taken  out 
"  of  the  house,  there  would  be  but  two* estates 
left ;  for  that  they  as  the  clergv  were  the  third 
estate,  and  bdng  taken  away,  tnere  was  nobody 
left  to  represent  the  dergy :  which  would  intro- 
"  duce  another  piece  of  injustice,  which  no  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  could  complain  of,  who  were 
all  represented  in  parliament,  and  were  therefore 
bound  to  submit  to  all  that  was  enacted,  because 
it  was  upon  the  matter  with  their  own  consent : 
whereas,  if  the  bishops  were  taken  from  sitting 
in  the  house  of  peers,  there  was  nobody  who 
could  pretend  to  represent  the  derg^ ;  and  yet 
thev  must  be  bound  by  their  determmations." 
When  he  had  done,  the  lord  Falkland,  who 
always  sat  next  to  him,  (which  was  so  much  taken 
notice  of,  that,  if  they  came  not  into  the  house 
together,  as  usually  thev  did,  every  body  left  the 
place  for  him  that  was  aosent,)  suddenly  stood  up, 
and  declared  himself ''  to  be  of  another  omnion ; 
"  and  that,  as  he  thought  the  thing  itself  to  be 
"  absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
''  which  was  in  so  g^reat  dan^ ;  so  he  had  neirer 
"  heard,  that  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
*'  would  be  violated  by  the  passing  that  act ;  tmd 
"  that  he  had  heard  many  of  the  clergy  protest^ 
that  they  could  not  acknowledge  that  they  were 
represented  by  the  bishops.  Howler  we  might 
presume,  that  if  they  could  make  that  appear, 
that  they  were  a  third  estate,  that  the  house  of 
peers  (amongst  whom  they  sat,  and  had  yet  their 
«  votes)  would  reject  it."  And  so,  with  some 
facetiousness,  answering  some  other  particulars, 
conduded, ''  for  the  passing  the  act." 

The  house  was  so  marveuously  delisted,  to  see 
the  two  inseparable  friends  divided  in  so  important 
a  point,  that  thev  could  not  contain  from  a  kind 
of  rejoidng  ;  ana  the  more,  because  they  saw  Mr. 
Hydle  was  much  surprised  with  the  contradiction ; 
as  in  truth  he  was ;  having  never  discovered  the 
least  inclination  in  the  othOT  towards  such  a  com- 
pliance :  and  therefore  they  entertained  an  imagina- 
tion and  hope  that  they  might  work  the  lord  Falk- 
land to  a  farther  concurrence  with  them.  But 
they  quickly  found  themsdves  disappointed ;  and 
that,  as  there  was  not  the  least  interruption  of 
close  friendship  between  the  other  two ;  so,  when 
the  same  argument  came  again  into  debate,  about 
six  months  after,  the  lord  Falkland  changed  his 
opinion,  and  gave  them  all  the  opposition  he  could : 
nor  was  he  reserved  in  acknowledging,  "  that  he 
"  had  been  decdved,  and  by  whom ;"  and  con- 
fessed to  his  friends,  with  whom  he  would  deal  \ 
freely,  "  that  Mr.  Hambden  had  assured  him,  that ' 
"  if  that  bill  might  pass,  there  would  be  nothing 
"  more  attempted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church :" 
which  he  1;hought,  as  the  world  then  went,  would 
be  no  ill  composition. 

This  bUl,  for  taking  away  the  bishops'  votes  out 
of  the  house  of  peers,  produced  another  discovery, 
which  cast  the  conductors  farther  behind,  than 
they  were  advanced  by  th&ir  conquest  amongst  the 
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commons ;  and  disquieted  them  much  more,  than 
the  other  had  exalted  them.  How  currently  so- 
ever it  had  passed  in  the  lower  house ;  when  it 
was  brought  to  the  upper,  the  lords  gave  it  not  so 
graciotts  a  reception  as  was  expected :  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  that  house  grew  weary  of  the 
empire  which  the  others  had  exerdsed  over  them ; 
ana  some,  who  had  gone  with  them,  upon  their  ob- 
aerration  that  thev  had  worse  designs  than  they 
owned,  feU  from  tnem,  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  discover  themselves,  upon  the  debate  of  this  bill ; 
against  which  they  inveighed  with  great  sharpness; 
and  blamed  the  house  of  commons,  '^for  presum- 
**  ing  to  meddle  with  an  affiur,  that  so  immediately 
''  concerned  them :  that  if  they  might  send  up  a 
''  bin  this  day,  at  once  to  take  out  one  whole  bench 
'^  from  the  house,  as  this  would  do  the  bishops, 
*'  they  might  to-morrow  send  another,  to  take 
*'  awa^  the  barons,  or  some  other  degree  of  the 
"  nobility :"  with  many  more  arguments,  as  the 
nature  ol  the  thing  would  easily  administer ;  with 
such  warmth  and  vigour  as  they  had  not  before 
expressed :  insomuch  as,  though  the  other  party, 
which  had  not  hitherto  been  withstood,  set  up  their 
rest  upon  the  canying  it;  supplying  theu'  other 
aigoments  with  that,  "  How  much  the  house  of 
commons,  which  best  knew  the  temper  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  nation,  would  resent  their  not 
concurring  with  them  in  a  remedy  they  judged 
so  necessary ;  and  what  the  consequence  might 
be,  of  such  a  breach  between  the  two  houses, 
**  thev  trembled  to  think ;  since  the  kingdom  had 
*'  no  nope  of  being  preserved  but  by  tibeir  union, 
**  and  the  effects  of  their  wisdom,  in  removing  all 
things,  and  all  persons,  out  of  the  way,  which 
were  like  to  obstruct  such  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion, as  the  kingdom  needs  and  expects;"  all 
which  prevailed  so  little,  that  the  house  could  not 
be  prevailed  with,  so  much  as  to  commit  the  bill, 
(a  countenance  they  frequently  give  to  biDs  they 
never  intend  to  pass,)  but  at  the  second  reading 
/    it,  they  utterly  cast  it  out. 

This  imexpected  and  unimagined  act  cast  such 
a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  the  governing  party  in 
both  houses,  that  tbey  knew  not  what  to  do :  the 
mischiefiB  which  were  in  view,  by  this  discovery  of 
the  temper  of  the  house  of  peers,  had  no  bottom ; 
they  were  not  now  sure,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
carry  any  thing ;  for  the  major  part,  which  threw 
out  this  bill,  miffht  cross  them  in  any  thing  they 
went  about :  besides  the  influence  it  would  &ve  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  every  where  else;  for 
they  very  well  knew,  how  many  of  their  followers 
thmfore  followed  them,  because  they  believed  they 
would  carry  all  before  them. 

However,  that  their  spirits  might  not  be  thought 
to  fail,  they  made  haste  to  proceed  in  all  the  angry 
and  choleric  things  before  them :  to  the  trial  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford ;  impeaching  several  bishops 
for  innovations,  and  the  like ;  the  house  of  com- 
mons being  very  diligent  to  kindle  those  fires 
which  might  warm  the  peers :  and  that  the  bishops 
might  see  how  little  they  had  gotten,  by  obstruct- 
ing the  other  bill,  they  prepared  a  very  short  bill, 
**  for  tiie  utter  eradication  of  bishops,  deans,  and 
''  chapters;  with  all  chanceUors,  officials,  and  all 
"  officers,  and  other  penons  belonging  to  either 
**  of  them :"  which  tney  prevailed  with  sir  Ed- 
ward Deering,  a  man  very  opposite  to  all  theur 
designs,  (but  a  man  of  levitv  and  vanity;  easily 
flattmd,  oy  being  commended,)  who  presented 
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it  to  the  house  from  the  gallery,  irith  the  two 
verses  in  Ovid,  the  application  whereof  was  his 
greatest  motive ; 

Cuncta  priut  ienianda,  aed  immedicabile  vuiniu 
Ense  reddendum  esty  ne  pars  tincera  trdluUur, 

He  took  notice  *'  of  ihe  great  moderation  and 
candour  of  the  house,  in  applying  so  gentle  a 
remedy,  by  the  late  bill,  to  retrench  the  ex- 
orbitances of  the  clergy :  hoping  that  the  prun- 
"  ing  and  taking  off  a  tew  unnecessary  branches 
''from  the  trunk,  the  tree  mi^ht  prosper  the 
''  better ;  that  this  mortification  might  nave  mend- 
ed their  constitution,  and  that  they  would  the 
more  carefully  have  intended  their  health :  but 
that  this  soft  remedy  had  proved  so  ineffectual, 
that  they  were  grown  more  obstinate  and  incor- 
rigible ;  so  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  put  the 
''  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree ;"  and  thereupon  de- 
sired, ''that  the  bill  might  be  read.'' 

As  soon  as  the  title  of  it  was  read,  (which  was 
almost  as  long  as  the  bill  itself,)  Mr.  Hyde  moved 
with  great  warmth,  "that  the  bill  might  not  be 
"  rc«a :  that  it  was  against  the  custom  and  rule  of 
"  parliament,  that  any  private  person  should  take 
"  upon  him  (without  naving  first  obtained  the 
"  leave  and  db*ection  of  the  house)  to  bring  in  a 
"  new  act,  so  much  as  to  abrogate  and  abolish  any 
old  single  law ;  and  therefore,  that  it  was  a  won- 
derful presumption  in  that  gentleman,  without 
any  communication  of  his  purpose,  or  so  much 
as  a  motion  that  he  might  do  it,  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  that  overthrew  and  repealed  so  many  acts 
of  parliament,  and  changed  and  confounded  the 
whole  frame  of  the  government  of  the  king- 
"  dom :"  and  therefore  desired,  "  that  it  might 
"  be  rejected."  The  gentleman  who  brought  it  in 
made  many  excuses  "  of  his  ignorance  in  tne  cus- 
"  toms  of  parliament,  having  never  before  served 
"  in  any ;"  and  acknowledged,  "  that  he  had  never 
"  read  more  than  the  title  of  the  bill ;  and  was 
prevailed  with  by  his  neighbour  who  sat  next  to 
him  (who  was  sir  Arthur  Haslerig)  to  deliver 
"  it ;"  which  he  saw  would  have  been  done  by 
somebody  else.  Though  the  rejecting  it  was  ear- 
nestly urged  by  very  many;  and  ought,  by  the 
rules  of  parliament,  to  have  been  done;  yet,  all 
the  other  people  as  violently  pressed  the  reading 
it ;  and  none  so  importunatcdy  as  Saint- John,  who 
was  now  the  king's  solicitor  (who  in  truth  had 
drawn  it :)  he  said^  "  nobodv  could  judge  of  a  bill 
"  by  the  title,  which  might  be  false ;  and  this  bill, 
"  for  aught  any  man  knew  to  the  contrary,  at  least, 
"  for  aught  he  and  many  others  knew,  might  con- 
"  tain  the  establislung  the  bishops,  and  granting 
"  other  immunities  to  the  church ;  instead  of  pur- 
"  suing  the  matter  of  the  title :"  and  others,  as 
uningeniously  declaring,  "that  our  orders  are 
"  in  our  own  power,  and  to  be  altered,  or  dis- 
"  pensed  with,  as  we  see  cause :"  many  out  of 
curioeitv  desiring  to  hear  it  read ;  and  more  to 
shew  tne  lords  that  they  would  not  abate  their 
mettle;  upon  their  declaring  their  pleasure,  the 
bill  was  at  last  read ;  and  no  question  being  to  be 
put,  upon  the  first  reading,  it  was  laid  by,  and  not 
called  upon  in  a  long  time  after ;  many  men  being 
really  persuade,  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
pursue  it ;  and  that  it  was  only  brought  in,  to 
manifest  a  n^lect  towards  the  lords. 

When  the  house  grew  entangled  in  multiplicity 
of  busmess  and  despatches  now,  the  northern 
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gentlemen,  at  least  they  who  were  most  active, 
and  had  most  credit,  (as  Hotham,  and  Cholmely, 
and  Stapleton,)  were  marvellously  solicitous  to 
I  despatch  the  commitment  of  [the  bill  "  for  taking 
' "  away]  the  court  of  York  •*'  and  having  after 
great  debate,  and  hearing  what  all  parties  interest- 
ed could  offer,  gotten  the  committee  to  vote, 
Thi^  it  was  an  ifiegal  commission,  and  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  tnose  four  northern  counties, 
where  that  jurisdiction  was  exercised;"  they 
called  upon  Mr.  Hyde  (the  chairman)  to  make  the 
report :  and  the  house  having  concurred  in,  and 
confirmed,  the  same  vote;  uiey  appointed  him 
*'  to  prepare  himself  to  ddiver  the  opinion  of  the 
**  house  (they  having  confirmed  the  vote  of  the 
"  committee)  at  a  conference  with  the  house  of 
peers,  ana  to  desire  their  concurrence  in  it; 
and  that  they  would  thereupon  be  suitors  to  the 
king,  that  there  might  be  no  more  commissions 
of  that  kind  granted :"  for  they  had  a  great  ap- 
prehension, that  either  upon  the  earl  of  Strafford's 
resignation,  or  his  death,  (which  they  resolved 
should  be  very  shortly,)  they  should  have  a  new 
president  put  over  them. 
T^  Mr.  Hyde,  at  the  conference  in  the  painted 
*^  chamber,  (being  appointed  by  the  house  to  manage 
it,)  told  the  lords,  "  that  the  four  northern  counties 
were  suitors  to  their  lordships,  that  they  might 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  and 
receiving  the  fruits  thereof;  that  they  only  were 
"  left  to  me  arbitrary  power  of  a  president  and 
''  coimcil,  which  every  oay  procured  new  authority 
"  and  power  to  oppress  them  :"  he  told  them,  that 
till  "  [the  thirty-first]  year  of  king  Harry  the 
*'  Eighth,  the  administration  of  justice  was  the  same 
''  in  the  north,  as  in  the  west,  or  other  parts  of  the 
*'  realm ;  that  about  that  time  there  was  some  in- 
"  surrection  in  that  country,  which  produced  great 
''  disorders  and  bloodshed,  which  spread  itself  to 
"  the  very  borders  of  Scotland :  whereupon  that 
^'  king  issued  out  a  commission  to  the  archbishop 
*'  of  York,  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of  those 
counties,  and  some  learned  lawyers,  to  examine 
the  grounds  of  all  those  disorders,  and  to  proceed 
against  the  malefactors  with  all  severity,  according 
"  to  the  laws,  of  the  land."  He  read  that  first 
commission  to  them;  which  appeared  to  be  no 
other,  than  a  bare  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer. 
"  It  wasfoimd  that  this  commission  did  much  good, 
*'  and  therefore  it  was  kept  on  foot  for  some  time 
longer  than  such  commissions  use  to  be ;  and  it 
was  often  renewed  after,  but  still  in  the  same 
form,  or  very  little  alteration,  till  queen  Elisa- 
"  beth's  time ;  and  then  there  was  some  alteration 
"  in  the  commission  itself;  besides  that,  it  had 
"  reference  to  instructions,  which  containedmatters 
of  state  upon  some  emergent  occasions :  there 
were  more  and  ^rreater  alterations,  both  in  the 
commission  and  mstructions,  in  the  time  of  king 
James,  when  the  lord  Scroop  was  president ;  and 
"  that,  when  the  lord  Strafford  was  first  made  pre- 
'*  sident,  they  were  more  enlarged ;  and  yet  he  had 
^'  procured  new  additions  to  be  made  twice  after." 
The  instruqtions  of  the  several  times  were  read ; 
and  the  alterations  observed ;  and  atme  precedents 
very  pertinently  and  smartly  urged ;  in  which  it 
appeared,  that  great  men  had  been  very  severely 
sentenced,  in  no  less  penalty  than  of  a  premunire, 
for  procuring  and  executing  such  commissions : 
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and  concluded  with  ''  desiring  the  lords  to  concur 
'*  in  the  same  sense,  the  house  of  commons  had 
"  expressed  themselves  to  be  of,  with  reference  to 
"  the  commission  and  instructions." 

The  speech,  and  argument,  had  a  wonderful 
approbation  in  both  houses;  where  he  got  great 
credit  by  it :  and  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  was  to 
report  it,  and  had  no  excellent  or  graceful  pronun- 
ciation, came  himself  to  Mr.  Hyde,  and  "  desired 
''  a  copy  of  it,  that  he  might  not  do  him  wron^  in 
*'  the  house,  by  the  report;"  and  having  received 
it,  it  was  read  in  the  house,  and  by  order  entered, 
and  the  paper  itself  afiixed  to  their  Journal ;  where 
it  still  remains ;  and  the  house  of  peers  fully  con- 
curred with  the  commons  in  their  vote :  so  that 
there  was  not,  in  many  years  after,  any  attempt,  or 
so  much  as  mention  of  another  commission. 

And  the  northern  men  were  so  well  pleased,  that 
they  resolved  to  move  the  house,  ''to  give  Mr.  Hyde 
'*  public  thanks  for  the  service  he  had  done  the 
**  house ;"  but  the  principal  leaders  diverted  them 
from  it,  by  saying,  "  that  he  had  too  much  credit 
"  already,  ana  needed  not  such  an  addition,  as  he 
''  behaved  himself."  However,  those  northern  men 
themselves  continued  marvellously  kind ;  and  on  his 
behalf,  on  all  occasions,  opposed  any  combination 
of  the  most  powerful  of  them  against  him ;  of 
which  somewhat  will  be  said  hereafter. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (when  the  con- 
ference had  been  in  the  painted  chamber  upon  the 
court  of  York)  Mr.  Hyae  |;oing  to  a  place  called 
Rccadilly,  (which  was  a  fair  house  for  entertain- 
ment ana  gaming,  and  handsome  gravel  walks  with 
shade,  and  where  were  an  upper  and  lower  bowhng- 
green,  whither  very  many  of  the  nobitity,and  gentry 
of  the  best  quality,  resorted,  both  for  exercise  and 
conversation,)  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  into  the 
ground,  the  earl  of  Bedford  came  to  him;  and  after 
some  short  compliments  upon  what  had  passed  in 
the  morning,  he  told  him,  *'  He  was  glad  he  was 
"  come  thither,  for  there  was  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
''  lower  ground,  who  needed  his  counsel."  He 
then  lamented  ''  the  misery  the  kingdom  was  like 
"  to  fall  into,  by  their  own  violence,  and  want  of 
"  temper,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  happi- 
"  ness."  He  said,  "  This  business  concerning  the 
earl  of  Strafford  was  a  rock,  upon  which  we 
should  all  split,  and  that  the  passion  of  the  par- 
"  liament  would  destroy  the  kingdom :  that  the 
king  was  ready  to  do  all  they  could  desire,  if 
the  life  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  might  be  spared : 
that  he  was  satisfied,  that  he  had  proceeded  with 
more  passion  in  many  things,  than  he  ou^ht  to 
"  have  done,  by  which  he  had  rendered  himself 
; "  useless  to  his  service  for  the  future ;  and  there- 
'/'  fore  he  was  well  contented,  that  he  might  be 
('*  made  incapable  of  any  employment  for  the  time 
'/'  to  come ;  and  that  he  should  be  banished,  or 
V  imprisoned  for  his  life,  as  they  should  choose : 
'**  that  if  they  would  take  his  death  upon  them,  by 
"  their  own  judicatory,  he  would  not  interpose  any 
''  act  of  his  own  conscience :  but  since  they  had 
"  declined  that  way,  and  meant  to  proceed  uy  an^ 
"  act  of  parUament,  to  which  he  himself  must  be 
"  a  party,  that  it  could  not  consist  with  his  con- 
"  science,  ever  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  that  act ; 
*'  because,  having  been  present  at  the  whole  trial," 
^as  he  had  been,  in  a  box  provided  on  purpose, 
tnco^t^o,  though  conspicuous  enough,)  ''and  heard 
all  the  testimony  they  had  given  against  him,  and 
he  had  heard  nothing  proved,  by  which  he  could 
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**  bdieva  that  he  was  a  traitor,  either  in  fact  or  in 
"  intention :  and  therefore  his  majesty  did  most 
earnestly  desire,  that  the  two  houses  would  not 
hring  hmi  a  bill  to  pass,  which  in  conscience  he 
coola  not,  and  therefore  would  not  consent." 
The  earl  said ;  '*  Though  he  yet  was  satisfied  so 
''  well  in  his  own  conscience,  that  he  believed  he 
"  should  have  no  scruple  in  giving  his  own  vote 
**  for  the  passing  it,"  (for  it  yet  (kpended  in  the 
lords'  house,)  "lie  knew  not  how  the  kin^  could 
be  pressed  to  do  an  act  so  contrary  to  ms  own 
conscience ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  took  all 
the  pains  he  could  to  persuade  his  friends  to  de- 
"  cline  their  violent  prosecution^  and  to  be  con- 
**  tented  with  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  king ; 
''  which  he  thought  mi^nt  be  rendered  so  secure, 
*'  that  there  need  remain  no  fears  of  that  man's 
^'  ever  appearing  again  in  business :  and  that  how 
^'difficult  a  work  soever  he  found  it  to  be,  he 
<*  should  not  despair  of  it,  if  he  could  persuade  the 
earl  of  Essex  to  comply ;  but  that  he  found  him 
so  obstinate,  that  he  could  not  in  the  least  degree 
prevail  with  him ;  that  he  had  left  his  brother, 
''  the  earl  of  Hertford,  (who  was  that  day  made  a 
<'  marquis,)  in  the  lower  ground,  walking  with  him, 
"  who  ne  knew  would  do  all  he  could;  and  he  de- 
''  sired  Mr.  Hyde  to  walk  down  into  that  place, 
**  and  take  his  turn,  to  persuade  him  to  what  was 
'*  reasonable;"  which  he  was  very  willing  to  do. 

He  found  the  marquis  and  the  earl  walkmg  there 
together,  and  no  other  persons  there ;  and  as  soon 
as  the^  saw  him,  they  both  oame  to  him ;  and  the 
marquis,  after  a  short  salutation,  departed,  and  left 
the  other  two  together;  which  he  did  purposely. 
The  earl  began  merrily,  in  telling  him,  "  That  he 
''  had  that  morning  performed  a  service,  which  he 
*^  knew  he  did  not  intend  to  do ;  that  by  what  he 
had  said  against  the  court  of  York,  he  had  revived 
their  indi^iation  against  the  earl  of  Strafford;  so 
that  he  now  hopect  they  should  proceed  in  their 
bill  against  him  with  vigour,  (wnereas  they  had 
slept  so  long  upon  it,)  which  he  said  was  the 
'*  efiect,  of  which  ne  was  sure  he  had  no  mind  to 
''  be  the  cause."  Mr.  Hyde  confessed,  "  he  had 
*'  indeed  no  such  purpose ;  and  hoped,  that  some^ 
'^  what  he  had  said  might  put  other  thoughts  into 
"  them,  to  proceed  in  another  manner  upon  his 
*'  crimes :  that  he  knew  well,  that  the  cause  of 
their  having  slept  so  long  upon  the  bill,  was  their 
disagreement  upon  the  point  of  treason,  which 
the  longer  they  thought  of,  would  administer  the 
more  difficulties :  but  that,  if  they  declined  that, 
they  should  all  agree,  that  there  were  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  evidently  enough  proved,  to  de- 
"  serve  so  severe  a  censure,  as  woula  determine  all 
**  the  activity  hereafter  of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  that 
"  mipht  prove  dangerous  to  the  kingdom ;  or  mis- 
"  chievous  to  any  particular  person,  to  whom  he 
"  was  not  a  friend." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  "  Stone-dead 
*'  hath  no  fellow :  that  if  he  were  judged  guilty  in 
"  a  premunire,  according  to  the  precedents  cited 
by  him ;  or  fined  in  any  other  way ;  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  auring  his  life ;  the  king 
would  presenUy  grant  him  his  pardon  and  his 
estate,  release  all  fines,  and  would  hkewise  give 
him  his  liberty,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  mind  to 
receive  his  service ;  which  would  be  as  soon  as 
the  parliament  should  be  ended."  And  when  he 
was  ready  to  reply  to  him,  the  earl  told  him  fami- 
liarly, '<  that  he  had  been  tired  that  afternoon  upon 
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that  argument,  and  therefore  desired  him  to 
continue  the  discourse  no  longer  then ;  assuring 
him,  he  would  be  ready  to  comer  with  him  upon 
it  at  any  other  time." 
And  shortly  after,  Mr.  Hyde  took  another  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  freely  with  him  again  concerning  it, 
but  found  him  upon  his  guard;  and  though  he 
heard  all  the  other  would  say,  with  great  patience, 
yet  he  did  not  at  aU  enlarge  in  his  answers,  but 
seemed  fixed  in  his  resolution ;  and  when  he  was 
pressed,  "  how  imjustifiable  a  thing  it  was,  for  any 
man  to  do  any  thing  which  his  conscience  in- 
formed him  was  sisiul;  that  he  knew  him  so 
well,  that  if  he  were  not  satisfied  in  his  own  con- 
science, of  the  guilt  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the 
king  could  never  be  able  to  oblige  him  to  give 
his  vote  for  that  bUl ;  and  therefore  he  wondered, 
how  he  could  urge  the  king  to  do  an  act  which 
"  he  declared  to  be  so  much  against  his  conscience, 
"  that  he  neither  could,  nor  would,  ever  give  his 
"  royal  assent  to  that  bill ; "  to  which  he  answered 
more  at  large,  and  with  some  commotion,  (as  if  he 
were  in  trutn  possessed  with  that  opinion  himself,) 
''  That  the  )dng  was  obliged  in  conscience  to  con- 
''  form  himself,  and  his  own  understanding,  to  the 
"  advice  and  conscience  of  his  parliament : "  which 
was  a  doctrine  newly  resolved  by  their  divines,  and 
of  great  use  to  them  for  the  pursuing  their  future 
counsels. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  bill  had  not  that 
warm  reception  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  was  ex- 
pected ;  but,  after  the  first  reading,  rested  many 
days ;  and  being  then  read  the  second  time,  de- 
pended long  at  me  committee ;  few  men  believing, 
upon  consideration  of  the  affections  and  parts  of 
the  several  lords,  that  of  the  fourscore,  wno  were 
present  at  the  trial,  above  twenty  would  ever  have 
consented  to  that  act :  besides,  it  was  not  believed, 
now  the  formal  trial  and  way  of  judicature  was 
waved,  the  bishops  would  so  stupidly  (to  say  no 
worse)  exclude  themselves  from  voting  in  a  law 
which  was  to  be  an  act  of  parliament. 

But  there  happened  about  that  time  two  acci- 
dents, which  (though  not  then,  or  it  may  be  since, 
taken  notice  of,  as  of  any  moment  or  relation  to 
that  business^  contributea  strangely  to  the  passing 
that  bill;  and  so  to  the  fate  of  that  great  person. 
The  first,  a  discovery  of  some  meetings  and  dis- 
courses, between  some  persons  of  near  relation  to 
his  majesty's  service,  and  some  officers  of  the  army, 
about  the  nigh  proceedings  of  the  parliament ;  and 
of  some  ex{^dients,  that  might  reduce  them  to  a 
better  temper;  which  were  no  sooner  intimated  to 
some  of  the  great  managers,  than  the  whole  was 
formed  and  shaped  into  "  a  formidable  and  bloody 
*'  design  against  the  parliament."  The  second,  the 
sudden  death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford.  Of  both 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  somewhat ;  that 
it  may  be  observed,  from  how  littie  accidents,  and 
small  circumstances,  by  the  art  and  industry  of 
those  men,  the  greatest  mattershave  flowed,  towards 
the  confusion  we  now  labour  under. 

Some  principal  officers  of  the  army,  who  were 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  had  been 
caressed,  both  before  and  after  the  beginning  of 
the  parliament,  by  the  most  popular  agents  of  both 
houses ;  and  had  in  truth  contributed  more  to  their 
designs,  than  was  agreeable  to  their  duty,  and  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  king ;  found  them- 
selves now  not  so  particularly  considered  as  they 
expected,  by  that  party ;  and  their  credit  in  other 
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places,  and  particularly  in  the  army,  to  be  lessened : 
for  that  there  was  visibly  much  more  care  taken 
for  the  supply  of  the  Scottish  army,  than  of  the 
king's ;  insomuch,  that  sometimes  money  that  was 
assigned  and  paid  for  the  use  of  the  king's  army, 
was  again  taken  away,  and  disposed  to  the  other ; 
and  yet,  that  the  parliament  much  presumed,  and 
depended,  upon  their  interest  in,  and  power  to  dis- 
pose, the  affections  of  that  army. 

Therefore,  to  redeem  what  had  been  done  amiss, 
and  to  ingratiate  themselves  to  his  majesty's  favour, 
they  bethought  themselves  how  to  dispose,  or  at 
least  to  pretend  that  they  woidd  dispose,  the  army 
to  some  such  expressions  of  duty  and  loyalty  to- 
wards the  king,  as  miffht  take  away  all  hope  from 
other  men,  that  it  mignt  be  appUea  to  his  disser- 
vice: and  to  that  purpose,  they  had  conference, 
and  communication,  with  some  servants  of  a  more 
immediate  trust  and  relation  to  both  their  majesties; 
through  whom  they  mi^ht  convey  their  intentions 
and  devotions  to  the  king,  and  again  receive  his 
royal  pleasure,  and  direction,  how  they  should  de- 
mean themselves.  For  aught  I  could  ever  observe, 
by  what  was  afterwards  reported  in  the  house  of 
commons;  or  could  learn  from  those  who  were 
conversant  with  aU  the  secrets  of  that  design ;  there 
was  never  the  least  intention  of  working  farther 
upon  the  affections  of  the  army,  than  to  preserve 
them  from  beinff  corrupted,  or  made  use*  of,  for 
the  imposing  unjust  or  unreasonable  things  upon 
the  king :  and  all  that  ever  the  king  so  much  as 
consented  should  be  done  by  them,  was,  that  as 
most  counties  in  England,  or  rather,  the  factious 
and  seditious  persons  in  most  counties,  had  been 
induced  to  frame  and  subscribe  petitions  to  the  par- 
liament, af^nst  the  established  government  of  the 
church,  with  other  clauses,  scandalous  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state  too ;  [so]  the  officers  of  the 
army  should  subscribe  this  following  petition;  which 
was  brought  ingrossed  to  his  majesty  for  his  ap- 
probation, before  they  would  presume  to  recom- 
mend it  to  any  for  their  subscnption. 

To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty  ;  the  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal:  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  now  assembled  in  the  high  court  qf 
parliament. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
"  diers  of  the  army. 

Humbly  sheweth.  That  although  our  wants 
have  been  very  pressing,  and  the  burden  we  are 
**  become  unto  these  parts  (by  reason  of  those 
"  wants)  very  grievous  unto  us  :  yet  so  have  we 
"  demeaned  ourselves,  that  your  majesty's  great 
"  and  weighty  affairs,  in  this  present  parliament, 
"  have  hitherto  received  no  interruption,  by  any 
"  complaint,  either  from  us,  or  against  us;  a  temper 
**  not  usual  in  armies ;  especiaUy  in  one  destitute 
not  only  of  pay,  but  also  of  martial  discipline, 
and  many  of  its  principal  officers ;  that  we  can- 
not but  attribute  it  to  a  particular  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  on  our  most  hearty  affections 
"  and  zeal  to  the  common  good,  in  the  happy  suc- 
**  cess  of  this  parliament ;  to  which,  as  we  should 
'*  have  been  ready  hourly  to  contribute  our  dearest 
"  blood,  so  now  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  mani- 
fest his  blessing  so  evidenuy  therein,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  it  with  thankfulness ;  as  like- 
wise his  great  mercy,  in  that  he  hath  inclined 
your  majesty's  royal  heart  so  to  cooperate  with 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament,  as  to  effect  so 
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great  and  happy  a  reformation  upon  the  former 
distempers  of  this  church  and  commonwealth : 
as  first,  in  your  majesty's  gracious  condescend- 
ing to  the  many  important  demands  of  our  neigh- 
bours of  the  Scottish  nation ;  secondly,  in  grant- 
ing so  free  a  course  of  justice  against  all  delin- 
quents of  what  quality  soever;  thirdly,  in  the 
removal  of  all  those  grievances,  wherewith  the 
subjects  did  conceive  either  their  liberty  of  per- 
sons, property,  or  estate,  or  freedom  of  con- 
science, prejudiced ;  and  lastly,  in  the  greatest 
pledge  ot  security  that  ever  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land received  from  their  sovereign,  the  bill  of 
triennial  parlia^nent. 

'*  These  things  so  graciously  accorded  unto  by 
your  majesty,  without  bargain  or  compensation, 
as  they  are  more  than  expectation  or  hope  could 
extena  imto,  so  now  certainly  they  are  such,  as 
all  loyal  hearts  ought  to  acqmesce  in  with  thank- 
fulness ;  which  we  do  with  all  humility,  and  do 
at  this  time,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  any, 
pray,  and  wish,  that  the  kingdom  may  be  settled 
in  peace  and  quietness,  and  that  all  men  may,  at 
their  own  homes,  enjoy  the  blessed  fruits  of  your 
wisdom  and  justice. 

^'  But  it  may  please  your  excellent  majesty,  and 
this  high  court  of  pariiament,  to  give  us  leave, 
with  grief  and  anguish  of  heart,  to  represent  unto 
you,  that  we  hear  that  there  are  certain  persons 
stirring  and  pragmatical,  who,  instead  of  render- 
ing glory  to  God,  thanks  to  your  majesty,  and 
acknowledgment  to*  the  parliament,  remain  yet 
as  unsatisfied  and  mutinous  as  ever ;  who,  whilst 
all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  are  arrived  even  be- 
yond their  wishes,  are  daily  for^g  new  and 
unseasonable  demands ;  who,  whilst  all  men  of 
reason,  loyalty,  and  moderation,  are  thinking  how 
they  may  provide  for  your  majesty's  honour  and 
plenty,  in  return  of  so  many  graces  to  the  subject, 
are  still  attempting  new  mminutions  of  your 
majesty's  just  regalities,  which  must  ever  be  no 
less  dear  to  all  honest  men  than  our  own  free- 
doms ;  in  fine,  men  of  such  turbulent  spirits, 
as  are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  honour  and  welfieure 
of  the  whole  kingdom  to  their  private  fancies, 
whom  nothing  else  than  a  subversion  of  the  whole 
frame  of  government  will  satisfy :  far  be  it  from 
our  thoughts  to  believe,  that  the  violence  and 
unreasonableness  of  such  kind  of  persons  can 
have  any  influence  upon  the  prudence  and  just- 
ice of  tne  parliament.  But  that  which  begets 
the  trouble  and  disquiet  of  our  loyal  hearts, 
at  this  present,  is,  that  we  hear  those  iU-affected 
persons  are  backed  in  their  violence  by  the  mul- 
titude and  the  power  of  raising  tumults ;  that 
thousands  flock  at  their  call,  and  beset  the  par- 
liament, and  Whitehall  itself;  not  only  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  freedom  which  is  necessary  to 
great  councils  and  judicatories,  but  possibly  to 
some  personal  danger  of  your  sacred  majesty, 
and  the  peers. 

"  The  vast  consequence  of  these  persons'  ma- 
lignity, and  of  the  licentiousness  of^  those  multi- 
tudes that  follow  them,  considered,  in  most  deep 
care  and  zealous  affection  for  the  safety  of  your 
sacred  majesty,  and  the  parliament ;  our  humble 
petition  is,  that  in  your  wisdom  you  would  be 
pleased  to  remove  such  dangers,  by  punishing 
the  ringleaders  of  these  tumults,  that  your  ma- 
jesty and  the  parliament  taay  be  secured  from 
sucQ  insolences  hereafter.    For  the  suppressing 
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**  of  which,  in  all  humility  we  offer  ourselves  to 
**  wait  upon  you,  (if  you  please,)  hoping  we  shall 
**  appear  as  considerable  in  the  way  of  defence,  to 
our  gracious  sovereign,  the  parliament,  our  reli- 
gion, and  the  established  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
what  number  soever  shall  audaciously  presume  to 
violate  them :  so  shall  we,  by  the  wisdom  of  ^our 
"  majesty  and  the  parhament,  not  only  be  vmdi- 
cated  from  precedent  innovations,  but  be  secured 
from  the  future,  that  are  threatened,  and  likely 
to  produce  more  dangerous  effects  than  the 
"  former. 

'*  And  we  shall  pray,"  &c. 

His  majes^  having  read  this  petition,  and  con- 
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it  ridiculous  and  unpracticable;  and  so  the  meeting, 
for  that  time,  dissolved. 

Whether  the  person  that  proposed  this  desperate 
device,  did  it  only  as  a  bait,  to  draw  an  opinion  from 
other  men,  (for  he  was  of  a  perfect  dislike  and 
malice  to  some  of  the  company,)  or  whether  the 
disdain  to  see  his  counsel  rejected,  and  the  fear 
that  it  might  be  discovered  to  his  disadvantage, 
wrought  upon  him,  I  know  not ;  but  the  same,  or 
the  next  day,  he  discovered  all,  and  more  than  had 
passed,  to  some  of  those  who  seemed  to  take  most 
care  for  the  public ;  intimated  to  them,  "  how  he 
"  was  startled  with  the  horror  of  the  design,  and 
"  how  faithfully  he  resolved  to  serve  the  common- 
wealth, or  to  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt : "  yet  at' 


ceiving  msX  tne  authority  of  the  army  might  seem  I  the  same  time  acted  his  part  at  court,  with  all  pos- 
of  as  great  importance  for  the  good  reception  of  so 
much  reason  and  justice,  as  the  subscription  of  a 
rabble  had  been  alleged  often  to  be,  for  the  counte- 
nance of  what  in  truth  was  mutinous  and  seditious, 
said,  **  that  he  approved  well  enough  of  it,  and  was 
"  content  that  it  might  be  subscribed  by  the  officers 
''of  the  armv,  if  they  desired  it."  The  officer, 
who  presentea  the  draught  to  his  majesty,  told  him, 
"  that  very  few  of  the  army  had  yet  seen  it :  and 
**  that  it  would  be  a  great  countenance  to  it,  if, 
**  when  it  was  carried  to  the  principal  officers  who 
"  were  first  to  sign  it,  any  evidence  might  be  given 
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sible  demonstration  of  abhorring  the  proceedmgs 
of  the  parliament,  to  that  degree,  that  he  offered 
"  to  undertake,  with  a  crew  of  officers  and  good 
"  fellows,  (who,  he  said,  were  at  his  disposal,)  to 
'^  rescue  the  earl  of  Strafford  from  the  heutenant 
''  of  the  Tower,  as  he  should  bring  him  to  his  trial, 
''  and  so  to  enable  him  to  make  an  escape  into 
"  foreign  parts." 

The  discovery  being  thus  made,  to  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  the  lord  Say,  and  the  lord  Kimbolton, 
and,  no  doubt,  by  tnem  communicated  to  their 
chief  associates ;  as  dangerous  as  the  design  was 
to  them,  that  it  had  passed  his  majesty's  ap-  1  afterwards  alleged  to  be,  it  was  not  published  in 
probation;  otherwise  possibly  they  nught  make  I  three  months  after  to  the  houses,  against  whom  the 
scruple  for  fear  of  offending  nim."  lliereupon  treason  was  intended ;  nor  till  lonff  after  the  death 
his  majesty  took  a  pen,  and  writ  at  the  bottom  of !  of  the  earl  of  Bedford :  who,  no  doubt,  rather  de- 
the  petition  C.  R.  as  a  token  that  he  had  perused  |  sired  to  bind  up  those  wounds  which  were  made, 
and  allowed  it :  and  so  the  petition  was  carried  |  than  to  make  them  wider,  by  entertaining  new  jea- 
down  into  the  country,  where  the  army  lay,  and  j  lousies  between  king  and  people;  and  would  not 
was  signed  by  some  officers ;  but  v/as  suddenly  ,  consent  to  the  extenmng  and  extorting  conclusions, 
quashra,  and  no  more  heard  of,  till  in  the  dis-  which  did  not  naturally  flow  from  the  premises ; 
covery  of  the  plot :   of  which  more  in  its  place.       I  without  which,  this  so  useful  a  treason  to  them 

The  meetings  continuing,  between  those  officers  '  could  not  have  been  made  up. 
of  the  army  and  some  servants  of  his  majesty's,  to  But  as  they  thought  not  nt  (as  I  said  before)  to 
the  ends  aforesaid ;  others  of  the  army,  who  had  publish  this  whole  discovery  till  near  three  months 
expressed  very  brisk  resolutions  towards  the  ser-  after,  so  they  made  extraordinary  use  of  it  by  parts, 
vice,  and  were  of  eminent  command  dnd  authority  '  from  the  instant  that  they  received  the  secret ;  it 
with  the  soldier,  were  by  special  direction  intro-  being  alwajrs  their  custom,  when  they  found  the 
duced  into  those  councils  (all  persons  obliging  heat  and  distemper  of  the  house  (which  they  en- 
themsdves  by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  not  to  commu-  deavoured  to  keep  up,  by  the  sharp  mention  and 
nicate  any  thing  that  should  pass  amongst  them)  for  I  remembrance  of  former  grievances  and  pressures) 


the  better  executing  what  should  be  agreed. 

At  the  first  meeting,  the  person  that  was  so  in- 
troduced, after  he  had  heard  the  calm  propositions 
of  the  rest,  and  that  "  their  design  was,  only  to 


in  any  degree  allayed,  by  some  gracious  act,  or 
ffracious  profession  of  the  king,  to  warm  and  in- 
flame them  again  with  a  discovery,  or  promise  of 
a  discovery,  of  some  notable  plot  and  conspiracy 
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**  observe  and  defend  the  laws,  that  neither  the  |  against  themselves,  "  to  dissolve  the  parliament  by 
arguments  of  the  Scots,  nor  the  reputation  of  1  '*  the  papists ; "  or  some  other  way,  in  which  they 
their  army,  might  compel  the  king  to  consent  to  |  would  be  sure  that  somewhat  always  should  reflect 

upon  the  court.     Th^s  they  were  sometimes  in- 
forming "  of  great  multitudes  of  papists  gathering 
together  in  Lauicashire ; "  then  "  of  secret  meet- 
ings in  caves,  and  under  ground  in  Surrey; 
letters  from  beyond  sea,  of  great  provisions  of 
arms  making  there  for  the  catholics  of  England; " 
and  the  like ;   which  upon  examination  always  va- 
nished :   but  for  the  time  (and  they  were  fdways 
applied  in  useful  articles  of  time)  served  to  trans- 
port common  minds  with  fears  and  apprehensions, 
and  so  induced  them  to  comply  in  sense  with  those, 
who  were  like  soonest  to  find  remedies  for  those 
diseases  which  none  but  themselves  could  discover. 
And  in  this  progress  there  sometimes  happened 
strange  accidents  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
credit. 
Whilst  they  were  full  of  clamour  against  the 


the  alteration  of  the  government  of  the  church, 
nor  to  remove  the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of 
peers,  which  would,  in  a  great  degree,  produce 
an  alteration ;  or  the  power  of  any  discontented 
persons,  by  their  tumultuary  petitions,  impose 
upon,  or  diminish,  the  just  legal  power  of^  the 
king,"  told  them,  '^  Those  resolutions  would  pro- 
duce very  little  effects  fcH:  his  majesty's  service; 
"  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  do  nis  majesty 
notable  service,  which  was  by  bringing  up  the 
army  presently  to  London,  wnich  would  so  awe 
the  parliament,  that  they  would  do  any  thing  the 
king  commanded."  There  was  not  (as  I  nave 
been  credibly  informed)  a  man  in  the  company, 
that  did  not  perfectly  aohor  (or  seemed  so  to  do) 
that  odious  proposition ;  but  contented  themselves 
with  making  such  objections  against  it,  as  rendered 
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papiBtn,  upon  the  instances  of  some  insolences  and 
moiscretions  committed  by  them,  during  the  late 
intervals  of  parliament,  (and  mentioned  before,) 
especially  upon  a  great  alacrity  expressed,  and 
contribution  raising,  the  year  before,  for  advancing 
the  war  with  Scotland;  an  order  was  made, 
**  that  the  justices  of  peace  of  Westminster  should 
<<  carefully  examine,  what  strangers  were  lodged 
"  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and  that  they  should 
administer  the  oaths  of  aUegiance  ana  supre- 
macy to  all  suspected  for  recusancy,  and  proceed 
according  to  those  statutes."  An  afternoon 
being  appomted  for  that  service,  in  Westminster- 
hall,  and  many  persons  warned  to  appear  there, 
amonffst  the  rest  one James,  a  papist,  ap- 
peared, and  being  pressed  by  Mr.  Hayward,  a 
justice  of  peace,  to  take  the  oaths,  suddenly  drew 
out  his  knife,  and  stabbed  him;  with  some  re- 
proachful words  "  for  his  persecuting  poor  catho- 
*'  lies."  This  strange,  unheard  of  outrage,  upon  the 

Eerson  of  a  minister  of  justice  executing  his  office 
y  an  order  of  parliament,  startled  all  men ;  the 
Old  man  sinking  with  the  hurt,  though  he  died  not 
of  it.     And  though,  for  aught  I  could  ever  hear, 
it  proceeded  only  from  the  rage  of  a  sullen  varlet 
(formerly  suspected  to  be  crazed  in  his  under- 
standing) without  the  least  confederacy  or  combi- 
nation with  any  other ;  yet  it  was  a  great  counte- 
nance to  those,  who  were  before  thought  over 
apprehensive  and  inquisitive  into  dangers;   and 
made  many  believe  it  rather  a  design  of  aU  the 
papists  of  England,  than  a  desperate  act  of  one 
man,  who  comd  never  have  been  induced  to  it,  if 
*  he  had  not  been  promised  assistance  from  the  rest. 
— But  to  the  point. 
This  discovery  of  the  plot  concerning  the  army 
/    being  made  about  the  middle  of  April,  which  was 
the  end  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's  tr£al,  they  for  the 
present  made  no  farther  use  of  it  than  might  con- 
tribute to  their  ends  in  that  business ;  reserving 
the  rest  (as  was  said  before)  to  be  applied  in  more 
necessary  seasons :  therefore,  about  the  time  that 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  preferred,  that  no  inter- 
position from  the  court  miffht  discountenance  or 
hinder  that  great  work,  Mr.  Pym  one  day  informed 
the  house  of  commons,  "  that  he  had  ffreat  cause 
to  fear,  there  was  at  that  time  as  desperate  a 
design  and  conspiracy  against  the  parliament,  as 
had  Deen  in  any  age ;  and  he  was  in  doubt,  per- 
sons of  great  qusdity  and  credit  at  court  nad 
''  their  hands  in  it :  that  several  officers  had  been 
"  treated  with  in  London  to  raise  men,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  should  ao  for  Portugal ;  but  that 
the  Portugal  ambassador  being  conferred  with 
about  it,  professed  that  be  knew  nothing  of  it : 
*^  and  that  no  person  had  any  authority  or  promise 
"  from  him  to  that  purpose : "    (and  it  is  true, 
there  had  been  some  idle  discourses  in  a  tavern 
between  some  officers,  about  raising  men  for  Por- 
tugal, which  was  immediately  carried  to  Mr.  Pym; 
as  all  tavern  and  ordinary  discourses  were :)  **  tnat, 
"  for  the  present,  he  might  not  acquaint  them 
with  other  particulars,  wnich  might  ninder  their 
further  discovery ;  only  desired,  that  a  message 
might  be  sent  to  the  lords,  to  desire  them  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  examine  such  witnesses  as 
*'  should  be  produced,  for  the  discovery  of  a  plot 
**  against  the  parliament ; .  and  that  in  the  mean 
"  time  they  would  join  in  a  message  to  the  king  to 
*'  desire  his  majesty  that  he  would  not,  for  some 
"  few  days,  grant  any  pass  to  any  of  his  8er\'ants 
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"  to  pass  beyond  the  seas ;  saying,  that  he  be- 
**  lieved  some  men's  consciences  would  tempt  them 
"  to  make  an  escape^  when  they  heard  of  this  exa- 
"  mination." 

Such  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine,  and 
such  a  message  sent  to  his  majesty,  as  was  desired. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  some  persons  who  had  been 
at  the  tavern,  and  talked  of  raising  men  for  Por- 
tuffsd ;  and  others  who  had  been  at  the  conference 
boore  mentioned,  where  the  proposition  was  for 
bringing  up  the  army;  finding  that  what  had 
passed  so  privately,  and  amongst  them,  had  been 
discovered,  and  was  like  to  pass  a  very  severe  in- 
quisition, by  them  who  made  glosses  and  com- 
ments as  they  pleased,  upon  what  other  men  spake 
or  did ;  and  not  knowing  how  much  more  than 
the  truth  had  been  informed,  or  what  interpretation 
should  be  made  of  that  which  was  the  truth ;  re- 
solved not  to  trust  themselves  with  such  judges, 
(whose  formality  was  first  to  imprison,  and  alter, 
at  their  leisure,  to  examine,)  and  so  fled  into 
France. 

This  was  no  sooner  known  and  published,  than 
it  ^ve  great  credit  and  reputation  to  Mr.  Pym's 
vigilancy  and  activity ;  for  it  now  appeared,  there 
was  some  notable  mischief  intended,  upon  the  dis- 
covery whereof,  such  eminent  persons  were  fled. 
And  m  this  disorder  and  trouble  of  mind,  men 
fearinff  according  as  they  were  directed*  the  bill  of 
attainder  foimd  the  easier  passage  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

Having  gotten  this  much  gpround ;  and  the  bill 
then  depending  (and  like  lon^  to  depend)  with  the 
lords ;  Mr.  Pym  told  them  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, ''that  it  appeared  by  the  flight  of  such 
"  considerable  persons,  that  what  he  had  before 
imparted  to  them  was  of  moment,  and  that  his 
fears  were  not  groundless;  that  it  concerned 
their  service,  that  he  should  not  yet  impart  the 
whole  matter  to  them,  since  the  danger  was  pre- 
vented, which  they  should  shortly  understand  at 
"  Uurge :  in  the  mean  time,  he  did  assure  them, 
that  God  had  miraculously  preserved  them  from 
a  most  prodigious  conspiracy,  in  which  all  their 
privileges  and  liberties  should  have  been  swal- 
lowed up:  that  though  this  attempt  was  dis* 
*'  appointed,  yet  he  feared  there  mignt  be  some 
new  device ;  and  therefore  he  proposed,  for  the 
better  evidence  of  their  union  and  unanimity, 
(which  would  be  the  greatest  discouragement  to 
all  who  wished  ill  to  them,)  that  some  protesta- 
tion might  be  entered  into  by  the  members  of 
''<  both  houses,  fpr  the  defence  of  their  privileges, 
"  and  the  performance  of  those  duties  to  God  and 
'*  the  king,  which  they  were  obliged  to,  as  good 
*'  Christians  and  good  subjects ;  and  that  a  com- 
*'  mittee  might  be  appointed  speedily  to  withdraw, 
"  and  prepare  such  a  protestation." 

The  motion  was  entertained  with  a  general 
approbation ;  insomuch  as  they  who  were  i^pre- 
hensive  enough  of  the  ill  designs  of  those  who 
advanced  this,  and  of  the  ill  consequence  of  such 
voluntary  protestations,  thought  fit  rather  to  watch 
the  matter  and  words,  than  to  oppose  the  thing 
itself;  which,  it  was  evident,  it  was  to  no  purpose 
to  do :  and  therefore  they  were  well  contented  with 
the  naming  such  persons  for  the  conunittee,  as 
were  not  like  to  submit  to  any  unlawful  or  incon- 
venient obligation,  lliis  was  urged  as  of  such 
consequence,  that  the  doors  were  locked,  and  no 
persons  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  house,  tiU  this 
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should  be  concluded.  After  a  long  debate,  these 
words  were  agreed  upon,  and  offerra  to  the  house 
for  the  protestation. 

'*  I  A.  B.  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almi^htj  God, 
"  promise,  vow,  and  protest,  to  maintain  and 
"  defend,  as  £ar  as  lawfully  I  may,  with  my 
'*  hfe,  power,  and  estate,  the  true  relormed  pro- 
testant  religion,  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England,  against  all  popery  and 
popish  innovations  within  this  realm,  contrary 
to  the  same  doctrine :  and,  according  to  the 
duty  of  my  allegiance,  his  majesty's  royal  per- 
son, honour,  and  estate ;  as  also,  the  power 
andprivileges  of  parliament;  the  lawful  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  and  every  person 
"  that  maketh  this  protestation,  in  whatsoever 
'*  he  shall  do  in  the  lawful  pursuance  of  the 
same :  and  to  my  power,  and  as  far  as  lawfully 
Imay,  I  will  oppose,  and,  by  all  good  ways 
and  means,  endeavour  to  bnng  to  condign 
punishment,  all  such,  as  shall,  either  by  force, 
practice,  counsels,  plots,  conspiracies,  or  other- 
**  wise,  do  any  thing  to  the  contrary  of  any  thing 
"  in  this  present  protestation  contained :   and 
**  further,  that  I  shall,  in  all  just  and  honourable 
"  ways,  endeavour  to  preserve  the  union  and 
"  peace  between  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
«  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  neither  for  hope, 
"  fear,  nor  other  respect,  shall  relinquish  tnis 
«  promise,  vow,  and  protestation.'* 
This  was  immediately  taken  by  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  by  all  the  members 
then  present ;  and  sent  up  to  the  lords,  who  all 
likewise  took  the  same,  except  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  lord  Roberts,  who  positively  re- 
fused it,  alleging,  "  There  was  no  law  that  enjoined 
"  it,  and  the  consequence  of  such  voluntary  en- 
"  gagements  might  produce  effects  that  were  not 
"  Uien  intended :"  which  without  doubt  was  very 
wisely  considered ;  and  had  not  been  pressed  in 
the  house  of  commons,  for  two  reasons ;  it  being 
visibly  impossible  to  dissuade  the  thing,  the  house 
b^ng  awakened  bj  the  discourse,  mentioned  be- 
fore, of  a  plot  against  the  parliament,  the  poison 
of  which,  this  sovereign  antidote  would  expel  and 
discover;  but  especii&y  for  that  well-affected  per- 
sons, who  were  jealous  of  no  other  design  than  the 
alteration  of  the  govemment  of  the  church,  thought 
they  had  obliged  those  rigid  refoimers  from  any 
such  attempt,  when  they  had  once  bound  them- 
selves ''to  maintain  and  defend  the  protestant 
religion  eiroressed  in  the  doctrine  of  tne  church 
of  Englana ;"  there  being  no  other  scheme  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  than  the  thirtv- 
nine  Articles,  of  which  one  is,  '*  to  preserve  the 
"  government  of  the  church  by  bishops." 

Whereas  the  other  party  was  abundantiy  gratified 
with  having  an  oath  of  their  own  making,  to  en- 
tangle the  people,  (so  like  a  covenant,  by  which  such 
admirable  things  had  been  compassed  bv  their 
neighbours,)  and  upon  which  th^  could  maxe  what 
gloss  they  pleased,  when  they  haa  occasion ;  as  they 
did  withm  two  d^  after:  for  the  protestation 
bdiu:  taken  on  Monday  the  tliird  d  May,  the 
Wednesday  following  some  of  their  own  party  took 
occasion  to  inform  the  house,  "  that  it  was  appre- 
**  bended  by  many  well-affected  persons  abroad, 
*'  who  were  of  notable  and  exemplary  devotion  to 
the  parliament,  that  if  they  snoiud  take  that 
"  protestation,  they  should  thereby  engage  them- 
'*  selves  for  the  defence  of  bishops,  which  in  their 
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'*  conscience  they  could  not  do :  and  which  they 
"  hoped  the  house  did  not  intend  to  oblige  them 
"  to  :"  whereupon,  without  any  great  opposition, 
(the  house  being  thin ;  and  they  who  were  of  an- 
other opinion,  believing  this  artifice  would,  to  all 
sober  men,  appear  very  ridiculous,)  this  ensuing 
order  was  made : 

*'  Whereas  some  doubts  have  been  raised,  by 
several  persons  out  of  this  house,  concerning  the 
meaning  of  these  words  contained  in  the  protest- 
ation lately  made  by  the  memben  of  this  house, 
[viz.  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion,  ex- 
''  pressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England, 
against  all  popery  and  popish  innovations  within 
tms  realm,  contrary  to  the  same  doctrine,]  this 
house  doth  declare,  that  by  those  words  was  and 
IB  meant,  only  the  public  doctrine  professed  in 
*'  the  said  churdi,  so  far  as  it  is  opposite  to  popery 
"  and  popish  innovations ;  and  that  the  said  words 
are  not  to  be  extended  to  the  maintaining  of  any 
form  of  worship,  discipline,  or  government,  nor 
of  any  rites,  or  ceremonies,  of  tne  said  church  of 
England." 

This  explanation  being  thus  procured  in  the 
house  of  commons,  without  ever  advising  with  the 
house  of  peers,  (who  had  likewise  taken  the  same 
protestation,)  and,  in  truth,  so  contrary  to  the 
mtentions  of  most  that  took  it;  they  ordered, 
"  that  the  protestation,  together  with  this  explana- 
tion, should  be  printed  and  published ;  and  that 
the  knighte  ana  burgesses  should  send  copies 
thereof  to  the  counties  and  boroughs  for  which 
they  served;  and  that  they  should  intimate 
unto  the  people,  with  what  willingness  all  the 
"  membera  of  that  house  made  that  protestation ; 
''  and  that  they  should  further  signify,  that  as  they 
^'  did  justify  the  taking  it  themselves,  so  they  coula 
"  not  out  approve  it  in  all  such  as  should  take  it." 
Upon  which  declaration,  the  emissaries  of  the 
clergy  caused  the  same  to  be  taken  in  London, 
and  tne  parts  adjacent,  within  very  few  days  after 
the  publishing  tnereof.  And  for  their  better  en- 
couragement (though  their  zeal  would  not  attend 
such  formalities)  a  bill  was  prepared,  passed  the 
house  of  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  tiie  lords, 
**  to  compel  all  the  subjecto  to  take  that  protest- 
"  ation."  What  the  success  of  that  bill  was,  and\ 
what  use  was  afterwards  made  of  this  protestation,  1 
(which  was  then  thought  so  harmless  a  thing,^  and  I 
particularly,  what  influence  it  had  upon  the  Dusi- 
ness  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  shall  be  remembered 
in  ito  proper  place. 

The  other  accident  that  fell  out  during  the  time 
that  tiie  business  of  the  earl  of  Straffora  was  agi* 
tated,  and  by  which  he  received  much  prejudice,  ^^ 
was  the  deatn  of  the  earl  of  Bedford.  This  lord  * 
was  the  greatest  person  of  interest  in  all  the  popular 
party,  being  of  the  best  estate,  and  best  understand- 
ing, of  the  whole  party ;  and  therefore  lAost  like  to 
govern  the  rest.  He  was  besides  of  great  civility, 
and  of  much  more  good-nature  than  any  of  the 
other.  And  therefore  the  king,  resolving  to  do  his 
business  with  that  party  by  him,  resolved  to  make 
hhn  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  in  the  place  of 
the  bishop  of  London ;  who  was  as  willing  to  lay 
down  the  ofiice,  as  any  body  was  to  take  it  up. 
And  to  gratify  him  the  more,  at  his  desire,  intended 
to  make  Mr.  Pym  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as 
he  had  done  Mr.  Saint- John  his  sohcitor  general ; 
Mr.  HoUis  was  to  be  secretary  of  state,  the  lord 
Say  master  of  the  wards,  and  tne  lord  Kimbohon 
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The  king  tells  bot?i  houses  he  cannot  consent  to  the  biU. 


to  be  lord  privy-seal  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  then  neld  that  place.  Others  were  to  be 
placed  about  the  prince,  and  to  have  offices  when 
thev  fell. 

The  earl  of  Bedford  secretly  undertook  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  earl  of  Strafiord's  life  should  be 
preserved;  and  to  procure  his  revenue  to  be  settled, 
as  amply  as  any  of  his  progenitors ;  the  which  he 
intended  so  really,  that,  to  my  knowledge,  he  had 
it  in  design  to  endeavour  the  setting  up  the  excise 
in  England,  as  the  only  natiu^  means  to  advance 
the  king's  profit.  He  fell  sick  within  a  week  after 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  sent  up  to  the  lords'  house ; 
and  died  shortly  after,  much  evicted  with  the  pas- 
sion and  fury  which  he  perceived  his  party  inclmed 
to :  insomuch  as  he  declared,  to  some  of  near  trust 
with  him,  ''  that  he  feared  the  rage  and  madness 
**  of  this  parliament  would  bring  more  prejudice  and 
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sure  it  would  prevail ;  but  if  he  declined  it,  he 
could  not  promise  his  majesty  what  would  be  the 
''  issue,  and  should  hold  l^imself  absolutely  dis- 
''  engaged  from  any  undertaking."  The  king  ob- 
serving his  positiveness,  and  conceiving  his  inten- 
tions to  be  very  sincere,  suffered  himself  to  be 
guided  by  him;  and  immediately  went  to  the 
house,  and  said  as  the  other  had  advised.  Whether 
that  lord  did  in  truth  believe  the  discovery  of  his 
majestv's  conscience  in  that  manner  would  produce 
the  efiect  he  foretold;  or  whether  he  advised  it 
treacherously,  to  bring  on  those  inconveniences 
which  afterwards  happened ;  I  know  not :  but 
many,  who  believed  his  will  to  be  much  worse 
than  his  understanding,  had  the  uncharitableness 
to  believe,  that  he  intended  to  betray  his  master, 
and  to  put  the  ruin  of  the  earl  out  of  Question. 
The  event  proved  very  fatal;  for  tne  king  no 
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"  mischief  to  the  kingdom,  than  it  had  ever  sus-  |  sooner  returned  from  the  house,  than  the  house  of 
*'  tained  by  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments."  I  commons,  in  great  passion  and  fury,  declared  this 
He  was  a  wise  man,  and  would  have  proposed  and  I  last  act  of  his  majestjr's  to  be  ''the  most  unpanl- 
advised  moderate  courses  ;  but  was  not  mcapable,  I  "  leled  breach  of  privilege,  that  had  ever  happened; 
for  want  of  resolution,  of  being  carried  into  violent  "  that  if  his  majesty  might  take  notice  what  bills 
ones,  if  his  advice  would  not  have  been  submitted  |  "  were  passing  in  either  house,  and  declare  his  own 
to:  andtherefore  many,  who  knew  him  wel],  thought  - 

his  death  not  unseasonable,  as  well  to  his  fame,  as 
his  fortune ;  and  that  it  rescued  him  as  well  from 
some  possible  guilt,  as  from  those  visible  misfor- 
tunes, which  men  of  all  conditions  have  since 
undergone. 

As  soon  as  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  dead,  the  lord 
Sa^  (hoping  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  treasurer- 
ship)  succeeded  him  in  his  undertaking,  and  faith- 
fully promised  the  king,  "  that  he  should  not  be 
"  pressed  in  the  matter  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's 
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opinion,  it  was  to  forejudge  their  coimsels,  and 
they  should  not  be  able  to  supply  the  common- 
wealth with  wholesome  laws,  suitable  to  the  dis- 
eases it  laboured  imder ;  that  this  was  the  great- 
est obstruction  of  justice,  that  could  be  imagined; 
that  they,  and  whosoever  had  taken  the  late  pro- 
testation, were  bound  to  maintain  the  privileges 
"  of  parliament,  which  were  now  so  grossly  m- 
"  vaded  and  violated :"  with  many  other  sharp 
discourses  to  that  purpose. 
The  next  day  great  multitudes  of  people  came 
"  life :"  and  under  that  promise  got  credit  enough  i  down  to  Westminster,  and  crowded  about  the  house 
to  persuade  his  majesty  to  whatsoever  he  told  was  '  of  peers,  exclaiming  with  great  outeries,  "  that 


necessary  to  that  business.  And  thereupon,  when 
the  bill  was  depending  with  the  lords,  and  when 
there  was  little  suspicion  that  it  would  pass,  though 
the  house  of  commons  every  day  by  messages  en- 
deavoured to  quicken  them,  he  persuaded  the  king 
"  to  'go  to  the  house  of  peers,  and,  according  to 
"  custom,  to  send  for  the  house  of  commons,  and 
''  then  to  declare  himself,  that  he  could  not,  with 
the  safety  of  a  good  conscience,  ever  give  his 
consent  to  the  bill  that  was  there  depending  before 
them  concerning  (he  earl  of  Strafford,  if  it  should 
be  brought  to  mm,  because  he  was  not  satisfied 
in  the  point  of  treason :  but  he  was  so  fiilly  satis- 
fied that  the  earl  was  unfit  ever  to  serve  him 
more,  in  any  condition  of  employment,  that  he 
''  would  join  with  them  in  any  act,  to  make  him 
utterly  incapable  of  ever  bearing  office,  or  having 
any  other  employment  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
dominions ;  wnich  he  hoped  would  satisfy  them. " 
This  advice,  upon  the  confidence  of  the  giver, 
the  king  resolved  to  follow :  but  when  his  resolu- 
tion was  imparted  to  the  earl,  he  immediately  sent 
his  brother  to  him,  beseeching  his  majesty  "  Dy  no 
'*  means  to  take  that  way,  for  that  he  was  most 
"  assured  it  would  prove  very  pernicious  to  him ; 
"  and  therefore  desired,  he  might  depend  upon  the 
"  honoinr  and  conscience  of  the  peers,  without  his 
"  majesty's  inteiposition."  The  Idng  told  his  bro- 
ther, y  tnat  he  had  taken  that  resolution  by  the 
"  advice  of  his  best  friends ;  but  since  he  likea  [it] 
'*  not,  he  would  decline  it."  The  next  mormng 
the  lord  Say  came  again  to  him,  and  finding  his 
majesty  altered  in  his  intention,  told  him,  "  if  he 
"  took  that  course  he  had  advised  him^  he  was 
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**  they  would  have  justice ;"  and  publicly  reading 
the  names  of  those  who  had  dissented  nrom  that 
bill  in  the  house  of  coxnmons,  as  enemies  to  their 
country ;  and  as  any  lord  passed  by,  called.  Justice, 
justice  I  and  with  great  rudeness  and  insolence, 
pressing  upon,  and  thrusting,  those  lords  whom 
they  suspected  not  to  favour  that  bill ;  professing 
aloud,  "that  they  would  be  governed  and  disposed 
by  the  honourable  house  of  commons,  and  would 
defend  their  privileges  according  to  their  late 
protestation."  This  unheard  of  act  of  insolence 
and  sedition  continued  so  many  days,  till  many 
lords  grew  so  really  apprehensive  of  having  their 
brains  beaten  out,  that  they  absented  themselves 
from  the  house ;  and  others,  finding  what  seconds 
the  house  of  commons  was  like  to  have  to  compass 
whatever  they  desired,  changed  their  minds ;  and 
so  in  an  afternoon,  when  of  the  fourscore  who  had 
been  present  at  the  trial,  there  were  only  six  and 
forty  lords  in  the  house,  (the  good  people  still  cnr- 
ing  at  the  doors  for  justice,)  they  put  the  biU  to  tne 
Question,  and  eleven  lords  only  oissenting,  it  passed 
tnat  house,  and  was  ready  for  the  king's  assent. 

The  king  continued  as  resolved  never  to  give 
his  consent.  The  same  oratory  then  attended  nim 
at  Whitehall,  which  had  prevailed  at  Westminster; 
and  a  rabble  of  many  thousand  people  besieged 
that  place,  cr3ring  out.  Justice,  justice  j  that  M«y 
would  haoejiutice  j  noturithout  great  and  insolent 
threate  and  expressions,  what  they  would  do,  if  it 
were  not  speeculy  granted.  The  privy-coundl  was 
called  together,  to  advise  what  course  was  to  be 
taken  to  suppress  these  traitorous  riote.  Instead 
of  considering  how  to  rescue  their  master's  honour 
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The  king  signs  a  commission  far  the  passing  Vie  bill. 
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and  his  conscience  from  this  infamous  violence  and 
constraint,  they  press  the  king  to  pass  the  bill  of 
attainder,  saying,  "  there  was  no  other  way  to  pre- 
serve Idmself  and  his  posterity,  than  by  so  doin^f ; 
and  therefore  that  he  ought  to  be  more  tender 
of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  than  of  any  one 
person  how  mnocent  soever :"  not  one  counsellor 
interposing  his  opinion,  to  support  his  master's 
magnanimity  and  innocence:  they  who  were  of 
that  mind,  dther  suppressing  their  thoughts 
through  fear,  upon  the  new  doctrine  established 
then  by  the  new  counsellors,  "  that  no  man  ought 
"  to  presume  to  advise  anv  thing  in  that  place 
'*  contraij  to  the  sense  of  l)oth  houses ;"  others 
sadly  believing,  the  force  and  violence  offered  to 
the  kinff  would  be,  before  God  and  man,  a  just 
excuse  for  whatsoever  he  should  do. 

His  majesty  told  them,  "  tliat  what  was  pro- 
posed to  him  to  do,  was  in  a  diameter  contrary 
to  his  conscience,  and  that  bein^  so,  he  was  sure 
they  would  not  persuade  him  to  it,  though  them- 
**  selves  were  never  so  weU  satisfied.*'  To  that 
point,  they  desired  him  ''  to  confer  with  his 
"  bishops,  who,  they  made  no  question,  would 
'*  better  inform  his  conscience."  The  archbishop 
of  York  was  at  hand;  who,  to  his  argument  of 
conscience,  told  him,  ''that  there  was  a  private 
and  a  public  conscience ;  that  his  public  con- 
science as  a  king  might  not  only  dispense  with, 
but  oblige  him  to  do  that  which  was  against  his 
private  conscience  as  a  man :  and  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  whether  he  should  save  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  but,  whether  he  should  perish  with 
**  hfan :  that  the  conscience  of  a  king  to  preserve 
his  kingdom,  the  conscience  of  a  husoand  to 
preserve  his  wife,  the  conscience  of  a  father  to 
preserve  his  children,  (all  which  were  now  in 
danger,)  weighed  down  abundantly  all  the  con- 
"  riderations  the  conscience  of  a  master  or  a  friend 
*'  could  suggest  to  him,  for  the  preservation  of  a 
^<  friend,  or  servant."  And  by  such  unprelatical. 
Ignominious  arguments,  in  plain  terms  advised 
nun,  "even  for  conscience  sake,  to  pass  that  act." 
Though  this  bishop  acted  lus  part  with  more 
prodigious  boldness  and  impiety,  the  other  of  the 
same  functbn  (of  whose  leaniing  and  sincerity  the 
king  and  the  world  had  greater  reverence)  did 
not  iHiat  mif^ht  have  been  expected  from  their 
oQling  or  their  trust ;  but  at  least  forbore  to  for- 
tify and  confirm  a  conscience,  upon  the  courage 
and  pietv  of  which,  themselves  and  their  order  did 
absolutely  depend. 

During  these  perplexities,  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
taking  notice  of  the  straits  the  king  was 'in,  the 
rage  oi  the  people  still  increasing,  (from  whence 
he  might  expect  a  certain  outrage  and  ruin,  how 
constant  soever  the  king  continued  to  him ;  and,  it 
may  be,  knowing  of  an  undertaking  (for  such  an 
undertaking  there  was)  by  a  great  person,  who  had 
then  a  command  in  the  Tower, ''  that  if  the  king 
''  refused  to  pass  the  bill,  to  fi^ee  the  kingdom 
I  "  from  the  hazard  it  seemed  to  be  in,  he  would 
''  cause  his  head  to  be  stricken  off  in  the  Tower,") 
writ  a  most  pathetical  letter  to  the  king,  fuU  of 
ackiiowledgment  of  his  favours ;  but  lively  pre- 
senting "the  dangers,  which  threatened  himself 
«  and  his  posterity,  by  his  obstinacy  in  those 
"  favours ;''  and  therefore  by  many  arguments 
comurinff  him  "  no  longer  to  defer  nis  assent  to 
"  the  bill,  that  so  his  death  might  free  the  kingdom 
"  from  the  many  troubles  it  apprehended." 
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The  delivery  of  this  letter  being  quickly  known, 
new  arguments  were  applied;  "  that  this  free  con- 
"  sent  of  his  own  clearly  absolved  the  king  from 
"  any  scruple  that  could  remain  with  him ;"  and  so 
in  the  end  they  extorted  frt>m  him,  to  sign  a  com- 
mission to  some  lords  to  pass  the  bill :  which  was 
as  valid  as  if  he  had  signed  it  himself;  though 
they  comforted  him  even  with  that  circumstance, 
"  tnat  his  own  hand  was  not  in  it."  ,  .,  ^ 

It  may  easily  be  said,  that  the  freedom  of  the  / 
parliament,  ana  his  own  negative  voice,  being  thus  1 
barbarously  invaded,  if  his  majesty  had,  instead  of  \ 
passing  that  act,  come  to  the  house  and  dissolved  | 
the  parliament;  or  if  he  had  withdrawn  himself  I 
from  that  seditious  city,  and  put  himself  in  the  , 
head  of  his  own  army;  much  of  the  mischief, 
which  hath  since  happened,  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. But  whoever  truly  considers  the  state  of 
affairs  at  that  time;  the  prevalency  of  that  faction 
in  both  houses ;  the  rage  and  fuxy  of  the  people ; 
the  use  that  was  made  by  the  schismatical  preach- 
ers (by  whom  all  the  orthodox  were  silenced)  of 
the  late  protestation  in  their  pulpits ;  the  fears  and 
jealousies  they  had  infusea  into  the  minds  of 
many  sober  men,  upon  the  discourse  of  the  late 
plot;  the  constitution  of  the  council-table,  that 
there  was  not  an  honest  man  durst  speak  his  con- 
science to  the  king,  for  fear  of  his  ruin ;  and  that 
those,  whom  he  thought  most  true  to  him,  betrayed 
him  every  hour,  insomuch  as  his  whispers  in  his 
bedchamoer  were  instantiy  conveyed  to  those 
against  whom  those  whispers  were ;  so  that  he  had 
very  few  men  to  whom  he  could  breathe  his  con- 
science and  ccnnplaint,  that  were  not  suborned 
against  him,  or  averse  to  his  opinions :  that  on  the 
other  side,  if  some  expedient  were  not  speedily 
found  out,  to  allav  that  frantic  rage  and  combina- 
tion in  the  people,  there  was  reason  enough  to 
believe,  their  impious  hands  would  be  lifted  up 
against  his  own  person,  and  (which  he  much  more 
apprehended)  against  the  person  of  his  royal  con- 
sort :  and  lastiy,  that  (besides  the  difficulty  of 
ffettinff  thither  except  he  would  have  gone  alone) 
he  had  no  ground  to  be  very  confident  of  his  own 
army:  I  say,  whoever  sadly  contemplates  this, 
will  find  cause  to  confess,  the  part  which  the  king 
had  to  act  was  not  only  harder  than  any  prince, 
but  than  any  private  gentleman,  had  been  incum- 
bent to;  and  that  it  is  much  easier,  upon  the 
accidents  and  occurrences  which  have  since  hap- 
pened, to  determine  what  was  not  to  have  been 
done,  than  at  that  time  to  have  foreseen,  by  what 
means  to  have  freed  himself  from  the  labyrmth  in 
which  he  was  involved. 

All  things  being  thus  transacted,  to  conclude 
the  fate  of  this  great  person,  he  was  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  May  brought  from  the  Tower  of  London 
(wnere  he  had  been  a  prisoner  near  six  months)  to 
the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill;  where,  with  a  com- 
posed, undaunted  courage,  he  told  the  people,  "  he 
was  come  thither  to  satisfy  them  witn  lus  head ; 
but  that  he  much  feared,  the  reformation  which 
was  begun  in  blood  would  not  prove  so  fortunate 
to  the  kingdom,  as  they  expected,  and  he  wish- 
ed :"  and  after  great  expressions  "  of  his  devo-^ 
"  tion  to  the  church  of  England,  and  the  protestA 
ant  religion  established  by  law,  and  professedV 
in  that  church ;  of  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  ) 
affection  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  king-j 
"  dom ;"  with  marvellous  tranquillity  of  mind,  he^ 
delivered  his  head  to  the  block,  where  it  was 
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severed  from  his  body  at  a  blow :  many  of  the 
standers  by,  who  had  not  been  over  charitable  to 
him  in  his  life,  being  much  affected  with  the 
courage  and  Christianity  of  his  death. 
~  Thus  fell  the  greatest  subiect  in  power,  and  little 
inferior  to  any  in  fortune,  that  was  at  that  time  in 
any  ofthe  three  kingdoms;  who  could  well  remem- 
ber the  time,  when  he  led  those  people,  who  then 
pursued  him  to  his  pprave.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
parts,  and  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature; 
not  unadorned  with  some  addition  of  art  and 
learning,  though  that  again  was  more  improyed 
and  illustrated  by  the  other;  for  he  had  a  readi- 
ness of  conception,  and  sharpness  of  expression, 
which  made  nis  learning  thought  more  than  in 
truth  it  Was.  His  first  inclinations  and  addresses 
to  the  court  were  only  to  establish  his  greatness  in 
the  country ;  where  ne  apprehended  some  acts  of 
power  from  the  old  lord  Savile,  who  had  been  his 
rival  always  there,  and  of  late  had  strengthened 
himself  by  being  made  a  privy-counsellor,  and 
officer  at  court :  but  his  first  attempts  were  so 

Prosperous,  that  he  contented  not  himself  with 
eing  secure  from  his  power  in  the  country,  but 
rested  not,  till  he  had  bereaved  him  of  all  power 
and  place  in  court ;  and  so  sent  him  down,  a  most 
abject,  disconsolate  old  man,  to  his  country,  where 
he  was  to  have  the  superintendency  over  him  too, 
by  getting  himself  at  that  time  made  lord  president 
of  the  north.  These  successes,  applied  to  a  nature 
too  elate  and  arrogant  of  itself,  and  a  quicker  pro- 
gress into  the  greatest  employments  and  trust, 
made  him  more  transported  with  disdain  of  other 
men,  and  more  contemning  the  forms  of  business^ 
than  happily  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  met 
with  some  interruptions  in  the  be^ning,  and  had 
passed  in  a  more  leisurely  gradation  to  the  ofiice 
of  a  statesman. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  of  great  observation,  and  a 
piercing  judgment,  both  into  things  and  persons  ; 
but  his  too  good  skill  in  persons  made  him  judge 
the  worse  of  things :  for  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
be  of  a  time  wherein  very  few  wise  men  were  \ 
equally  employed  with  him ;  and  scarce  any  (but 
the  lord  Coventry,  whose  trust  was  more  confined) 
whose  faculties  and  abilities  were  equal  to  his :  so 
that  upon  the  matter  he  wholly  relied  upon  himself; 
and  discerning  many  defects  in  most  men,  he  too 
much  neglected  what  they  said  or  did.  Of  all  his 
passions,  his  pride  was  most  predominant :  which  a 
moderate  exercise  of  ill  fortune  might  have  cor- 
rected and  reformed ;  and  which  was  by  the  hand 
of  Heaven  strangely  punished,  by  bringing  his 
destruction  upon  nim  by  two  things  that  he  most 
despised,  the  people  and  sir  Harrv  Vane.  In  a 
word,  the  epitaph,  which  Plutarch  records  that 
Sylla  wrote  for  himself,  may  not  be  unfitly  applied 
to  him ;  ''  that  no  man  did  ever  pass  him,  eitner  in 
"  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  in  doing  mischief 
''  to  his  enemies;"  for  his  acts  of  both&nds  were 
most  exemplary  and  notorious. 
'  Together  with  that  of  attainder  of  the  earl  of 
Strafitord,  another  bill  was  passed  by  the  king,  of 
almost  as  fiatal  a  consequence  to  the  king  and 
kingdom,  as  that  was  to  the  earl,  ''the  act  for 
**  the  perpetual  parliament;"  as  it  is  since 
called. 

The  vast  burden  of  the  two  armies  was  no  other 
way  supplied,  (for  I  have  told  you  before  Uie  reason 
why  they  were  so  slow  in  granting  of  subsidies,) 
than  by  Dorrowing  great  sums  of  money  from  the 
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city  or  citizens  of  London,  upon  the  credit  of  par/ 
licular  persons.  The  emissaries  in  that  nM(ociation, 
about  tne  time  the  act  for  attainder  passeothe  coqi- 
mons,  returned,  "  that  there  was  no  more  hope  bf 
borrowing  in  the  city ;  that  men  had  befote 
cheerfully  lent  their  estates,  upon  their  confident 
in  the  honour  and  justice  of  tne  two  houses :  but 
they  had  now  considered,  how  desperate  that 
security  must  prove,  if  the  two  houses  should  be 
dissolved."  Which  consideration  begun  to  have 
an  universal  influence  upon  all  those  who  were  per- 
sonally bound  for  monies  already  boirowed ;  "  for 
that  their  persons  and  fortunes  must  answer  those 
sums  which  had  been  paid  for  the  public  benefit, 
if  the  parliament  should  be  dissolml  before  any 
act  passed  for  their  indemnity.  That  their  fears 
and  apprehensions  that  this  might  happen  were 
much  advanced  by  the  late  discovery  01  the  plot 
against  the  parliament ;  for  though  the  particu- 
\m  thereof  were  not  yet  published,  they  dis- 
cerned there  was  not  that  good  meaning  to  the 
^parliament,  as  it  deserved."  This  was  no  sooner 
offered,  than  the  reasonableness  of  the  objection 
was  eziforced;  and  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
expedient  "  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  gracious 
"  mtentions  and  resolutions  of  the  king ;"  which 
were  most  unquestionable ;  (for  in  all  those  articles 
of  time,  when  they  were  to  demand  some  unreason- 
able thing  from  him,  they  spared  no  dutiful  men- 
tion of  the  piety  and  goodness  of  his  own  princely 
nature ;  or  large  promises  what  demonstrations  of 
duty  they  would  shortly  make  to  him.)  No  way 
could  be  thought  of  so  undeniable,  as  an  act  of 
parliament,  **  that  this  parliament  should  not  be 
adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved,  but  by  act 
of  parliament;  which,  upon  this  occasion,  his 
majesty  would  never  deny  to  pass." 
It  IS  not  credible,  what  an  universal  reception 
and  concurrence  this  motion  met  with,  (which  was 
to  remove  the  landmarks,  and  to  destroy  the  found- 
ation of  the  kingdom,)  insomuch,  as  a  committee 
was  immediately  appointed  to  withdraw,  and  to 
prepare  a  short  biU  to  that  purpose;  which  was 
within  a  short  time  (less  thui  an  hour)  brought 
into  the  house,  and  immediately  twice  read,  and 
committed;  an  expedition  never  before  heu*d  of 
in  parliament;  and  the  next  day,  with  as  little 
agitation,  and  the  contradiction  of  very  few  voices, 
engrossed,  and  carried  up  to  the  lords.  With  them 
it  had  some  debate,  and  amendments,  which  were 
delivered  at  a  conference,  the  principal  whereof 
was,  '*  that  the  time  should  be  limited,  and  not  left 
''indefinite,  and  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved 
"  within  two  years,  except  by  consent  of  both 
"houses;"  that  time  bemg  sufiicient  to  provide 
against  any  accidents  that  were  then  apprehended. 
These  alterations  were  highly  resented  in  the 
house  of  commons,  as  argument  of  jealousy  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  parliament,  "tnatit  snould 
"  be  imaginable  the  members  of  both  houses,  who 
"  resided  from  their  houses  and  conveniences  at 
"  great  charge  for  the  service  of  the  public,  would 
"  desire  to  continue  longer  together  than  the  ne- 
"  cessity  of  that  service  should  require ;"  without 
considering,  that  it  was  more  unlikdy  that  the 
king  (who  had  condescended  so  far  to  them,  and 
had  yet  in  truth  received  no  fruit  frx>m  their  meet- 
ing) would  dissolve  them,  as  long  as  they  intended 
that  for  which  they  were  summoned  together,  and 
contained  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  duty 
and  moderation. 
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But  the  commoiis  stoutlv  insisted  on  their  own 
bill ;  and  the  lords,  in  that  nuny  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion, when  the  people  were  aoroad,  kindly  con- 
sented likewise  to  it :  and  so,  by  the  importunity, 
and  upon  the  undertaking  of  persons  he  then  most 
trusted,  in  the  agony  of  the  other  despatch,  the 
king  was  induced  to  include  that  bill  in  the  com- 
mission with  the  act  of  attainder,  and  so  they  were 
both  passed  together. 

\  Afwr  the  passing  these  two  bills,  the  temper  and 
nnrit  of  the  people,  both  within  and  without  the 
pralls  of  the  two  houses,  grew  marvellous  calm  and 
composed ;  there  being  likewise  about  that  time 
passed  by  the  king,  the  two  bills,  for  the  taking 
away  the  star-chamber  court,  and  the  high  com- 
mission :  so  that  there  was  not  a  grievance  or  in- 
convenience, real  or  imaginary,  to  which  there  was 


not  a  through  remedy  applied ;  and  therefore  all 
men  en)ectea,  that  both  armies  would  be  speedily 
disbanoed ;  and  such  returns  of  duty  and  acknow- 


ledgment  be  made  to  the  king,  as  might  be  agree- 
A  able  to  their  professions,  and  to  the  royal  favours 
/he  had  voucnsafed  to  his  people. 

But  what  provisions  soever  were  made  for  the 
imbUc,  particular  persons  had  received  no  satisfac- 
tion. The  death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the 
high  proceedings  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
king  was  most  concerned,  left  all  those  who  ex- 
pected offices  and  preferments,  desperate  in  their 
Dopes :  and  yet  an  accident  happened,  that  might 
have  been  looked  upon  as  an  earnest  or  instance 
of  some  encouragement  that  way. 

Besides  the  lord  Sav's  being  invested  in  the 
mastership  of  the  warclB,  in  the  place  of  the  lord 
Cottington,  (who  was  every  day  threatened,  upon 
the  secretary's  paper  of  results,  to  be  accused  of 
high  treason,  tiU,  like  a  wise  man,  he  retired  from 
the  offices  which  begat  his  trouble ;  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  till  he  again  embarked  himself  in  public 
employments,  enjoyed  himself  without  the  least 
distunnnce,)  at  a  committee  in  the  lords'  house, 
in  the  afternoon,  in  some  debate,  passion  arose 
between  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  then  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  the  lord  Mow- 
bray, eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  and  from 
angry  and  disdainful  words,  an  offer  or  attempt  of 
blows  was  made ;  for  which  misdemeanour,  they 
were  the  next  day  both  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
house  of  lords.  The  king,  taking  advantage  01  this 
miscarriage ;  and  having  been  long  incen^  by  the 
passionate,  indiscreet,  and  insolent  carriage  of  the 
earl,  sent  to  him,  by  a  gentleman  usher,  for  his 
staff;  and  within  two  or  three  days  after  bestowed 
it  upon  the  earl  of  Essex ;  who,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, took  it. 

It  was  thought  this  extraordinary  grace  to  the 
most  popular  person  of  the  kingdom  would  have 
had  a  notable  influence  upon  the  whole  party, 
which  made  him  believe  it  depended  very  much  on 
him :  but  it  was  so  £ur  from  having  that  ^ect,  as 
the^  looked  upon  that  favour,  raUier  as  a  mark  of 
punishment  and  revenge  upon  the  earl  of  Pem- 
oroke,  for  his  affection  to  them,  and  for  giving  his 
suffinffe  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  hvlidch  he 
had  (men  professed  to  the  king  he  coula  never  in 
conscience  do,)  than  of  estimation  and  kindness 
to  the  earl  of  Essex;  and  so  were  in  truth  more 
offisnded  and  incensed  with  the  disgrace  and  dis- 
obligation  to  the  one,  than  th^  were  pleased  widi 
the  preferment  of  the  other :  thorefore  whatever 
concerned  the  king  in  right;  or  what  he  might 


naturally  expect  from  the  compliance  and  affection 
of  the  house ;  or  what  was  any  way  recommended 
by  his  majesty  to  them,  found  little  or  no  respect. 

His  revenue  was  so  for  from  being^  advanced,  (as 
had  been  gloriously  promised,)  that  it  was,  both  in 
dignity  and  value,  much  lessened  from  what  it  was : 
for  shortly  affcer  the  begiiming  of  the  parliament, 
great  complaint  had  been  made,  *'  that  tonnage  and 
"  poundage"  (which  is  the  duty  and  subsidy  paid 
by  the  merchant  upon  trade)  "  nad  been  taken  by 
'<  the  king  without  consent  of  parliament;"  the 
case  whereof  in  truth  is  this :  this  duty  had  been 
constantly  ffiven  to  the  succeeding  king,  ever  since 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  for  his  life, 
in  the  first  parliament  they  held  after  their  cominff 
to  the  crown:  before  that  time,  it  had  been  granted 
for  years ;  and  was  originally  intended  for  die  sup- 
port of  the  navy,  whereby  the  merchant  might  be 
freed  from  danger  of  pirates ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  every  king  smce  that  time,  his  successor  alwavs 
received  it,  without  the  least  interruption,  till  the 
next  parliament ; .  in  the  beginning  whereof  it  was 
always  without  scruple  granted:  so  that,  though  it 
was,  and  must  always  be  acknowledged  as  the  free 
gift  of  the  people,  (as  all  other  subsidies  are,]  yet 
it  was  looked  upon  as  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  that  it  could  not  be  without 
it:  and  as  the  king  is  not  less  king  before  his 
coronation  than  he  is  after,  so  this  duty  had  been 
still  enjoyed  as  freely  before,  as  it  was  after  an  act 
of  parliament  to  that  purpose;  neither  had  there 
been  ever  any  exception  taken  in  parliament,  (which 
sometimes  was  not  in  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
former  king,)  diat  the  crown  had  continued  the 
Kceipt  of  it ;  which  it  always  did,  till  the  time  of 
a  new  grant. 

Thus,  after  the  death  of  king  James,  his  majesty 
received  it,  till  the  first  parliament  was  summoned; 
and,  that  and  two  more  being  unfortunately  dis- 
solved, (as  was  said  before,)  in  which  his  ministers 
were  not  solicitous  enough  for  the  passing  that  act 
for  tonnage  and  poundage,  continued  the  receipt  of 
it  till  this  present  parliament :  then  (that  is,  mamr 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  it)  it  was  dkected, 
that  a  bill  shouM  be  speedily  prepared  for  the 
granting  it,  as  had  been  usual,  lest  the  crown 
mightTby  so  long  enjoying,  in  a  manner  prc- 
"  Bcnbe  to  it  of  right,  without  the  donation  of  the 
"  people;"  which  the  king  always  disclaiined  to 
do.  Shortly  after  (no  man  presuming  to  intimate, 
that  it  should  be  granted  in  any  other  manner  than 
of  course  it  had  been)  it  was  alleged,  *'  that  the 
"  bill  could  not  be  so  speedily  prepared  as  were  to 
"  be  wished,  by  reason  that  there  were  many  just 
"  exceptions  made  by  the  merchants  to  the  book  of 
*'  rates,  which  had  been  lately  made  by  the  farmers 
''  of  the  customs,  in  the  time  and  by  the  direction 
"  of  the  earl  of  Porthmd;"  (circumstances  that 
carried  prejudice  enough  to  whatsoever  they  were 
applied;)  and  therefore  it  was  proposed,  lor  the 
present,  as  the  best  expedient  to  continue  his  ma- 
jesty's supply,  and  to  preserve  the  right  of  giving 
m  the  peo]^,  '*  that  a  temporary  bill  should  pass, 
"  for  the  granting  the  same  to  his  majesty  for  two 
'*  months  only,  in  which  time  a  new  book  of  rates 
^*  shoidd  be  made,  more  advantageous  to  his  ma- 
"  jesty  in  point  of  profit,"  (which  was  always  so- 
lemnly professed,)  "  and  then  a  complete  act  might 
"  pass.^' 

To  this  purpose  a  bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  the  preamble  whereof  «•  renounced  and  declared 
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against  not  onlv  any  power  in  the  crown  of  levy- 
ing the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  without 
the  express  consent  of  parliament,  hut  also  any 
'*  power  of  imposition  upon  any  merchandises  what- 
*^  soever,  and  in  any  case  whatsoever ;"  which  had 
been  constantly  practised  in  the  best  times  by  the 
crown;  had  the  countenance  of  a  solemn  judgment 
in  the  exchequer  chamber;  and,  though  often 
agitated  in  parliament,  had  never  been  yet  declared 
against :  yet  this  quietly  passed  both  houses,  as  a 
thing  not  worth  considering;  those  who  in  duty 
ought  to  have  opposed  it  in  m>th  houses,  in  relation 
to  their  service  and  trust,  persuading  his  majesty, 
since  he  was  sure  to  have  whatsoever  he  or  his  pro- 
genitors had  enjoyed,  fully  and  frankly  given  and 
granted  to  him  within  two  months,  not  to  enter 
mto  disputes,  (upon  how  just  claims  soever,)  which 
would  only  delay  what  he  so  much  desired.  And 
•o,  in  expectation  and  confidence,  that  they  would 
make  glorious  additions  to  his  state  and  revenue 
of  the  cro^ii),  his  majesty  suffered  himself  to  be 
stripped  of  all  that  he  mul  left;  and  of  the  sole 
stock  of  credit  he  had  to  borrow  monies  upon :  for 
though,  in  truth,  men  knew  that  revenue  was  not 
lega%  vested  in  the  king  till  an  act  of  parliament, 
yet  all  men  looked  upon  it  as  unquestionably  to 
pass ;  and  so  it  was  not  only  a  competent  propor- 
tion for  the  present  support  of  his  house,  but  was 
imderstood  a  good  security  for  any  ordinary  sum 
of  money  upon  advance,  as  forty  or  fifty  thousand 

/pound,  upon  any  emergent  occasion. 
^  All  men  discerned  this  gross  usage,  and  the 
disadvantage  imposed  upon  his  majesty  by  this 
mutation;  and  therefore  expected  a  full  reparation, 
by  such  an  act  for  life  as  had  been  usual ;  and  such 
an  improvement  of  the  book  of  rates  as  had  beei^ 
promised,  as  soon  as  the  business  of  the  earl  o« 
Strafford  was  over:  which  had  been  always  obJ 
jected,  as  necessary  to  precede  all  other  consulta- 
tions. But  this  was  no  sooner  moved,  '^  as  season- 
'*  able  in  order  to  their  own  professions,  and  in  a 
degree  due  to  the  king,  after  so  many  reiterated 
expressions  of  favour  and  affection  to  his  people, 
by  so  many  excellent  laws,  and  other  conde- 
scensions," than  they  objected, "  the  odiousness 
of  the  late  plot  agsunst  the  parliament,  which 
was  not  yet  niUy  discovered :  tnat  notwithstand- 
ing those  gracious  demonstrations  of  favour 
*'  from  the  king,  in  the  laws  and  other  acts  men- 
**  tioned,  they  had  great  cause  to  apprehend,  some 
"  ill  affected  persons  had  still  an  mfluence  upon 
*'  his  majesty,  to  the  disservice  of  the  parliament, 
*^  and  to  beget  jealousies  in  him  towards  them;  for 
**  that  they  had  plainly  discovered  (which  they 
**  should  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  present  fully 
*'  to  the  house)  that  there  had  been  a  design,  not 
"  only  to  poison  the  affections  of  the  army  towards 
"  the  parliament,  by  making  them  beueve  that 
they  were  neglected,  and  the  Scots  preferred 
much  before  them ;  but  to  bring  up  that  army 
to  London,  with  a  purpose  to  awe  the  parlia- 
"  ment :  that  there  was  a  resolution  to  seize  the 
"  Tower,  and  to  make  it  a  curb  upon  the  city : 
'*  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  prevail  with 
*'  the  officers  of  the  Scottish  army,  at  least  to  sit 
"  still  as  neuters,  whilst  the  other  acted  this  tra- 
*'  gedy :  that  the  confederates  in  this  design  had 
''  taken  an  oath,  to  oppose  any  course  that  should 
"  be  advised  for  the  removing  the  bishops  out  of 
"  the  house  of  peers ;  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
''  king's  prerogative,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  any 
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of  his  progenitors  had  enjoyed ;  and  to  settle  his 
majesty's  revenue  :•  that  they  had  reason  to  fear 
his  majesty's  own  concurrence,  at  least  his  ap- 
probation, in  this  design,  (which,  if  not  pre- 
vented, must  have  proved  so  pernicious  and 
fatal  to  the  kingdom,)  for  that,  besides  that  the 
persons  principally  engaged  in  it  were  of  the 
nearest  trust  about  tte  king  and  queen,  they 
had  dear  proof,  that  a  paper  had  passed  his  ma- 
jesty's perusal,  in  which  were  contained  many 
sharp  invectives  against  the  parliament;  a  desire 
that  they  might  have  the  exercise  of  martial  law, 
(the  mention  whereof  was  the  most  unpopular 
and  odious  thing  that  could  be  ima{[ined,)  and 
an  offer  of  service  to  defend  his  majesty's  per- 
son, which  was  an  implication  as  if  it  had  been 
in  danger :  and  that  this  paper  should  have  been 
signed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  army ;  for  their 
better  encouragement  wherein,  the  long  himself 
"  had  written  a  C.  and  an  R.  as  a  testimony  that 
"  he  approved  of  it." 

This  discourse,  so  methodically  and  confidently 
averred,  made  a  strange  impression  (without  re- 
serving themselves  till  the  evidence  should  be  pro- 
duced) in  the  minds  of  most  men ;  who  beUeved, 
that  such  particulars  could  never  have  been  with 
that  solemnity  informed,  if  the  proofis  were  not 
veiy  clear;  and  served,  not  only  to  blast  what- 
soever was  moved  on  his  majesty's  behalf,  but  to 
discountenance  what,  till  then,  had  been  the  most 
popular  motion  that  could  be  made,  which  was, 
the  disbanding  both  armies,  and  the  Scots'  return 
into  their  own  country.    For  the  better  accom- 

Elishment  whereof,  and  as  a  testimony  of  their 
rotherly  affection,  the  two  houses  had  frankly 
and  bountifully  undertaken  ''to  give  them  a  gra- 
tuity of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  over 
and  above  the  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  the 
month,  during  the  time  that  their  stay  here 
"  should  be  necessary." 

After  that  act,  the  king  might  have  been  rea- 
sonably awaked  from  any  extraordinary  confi- 
dence in  the  lo^ty,  honour,  or  justice,  of  both 
houses.  And  without  doubt,  when  posteritv  shall 
recover  the  courage,  and  conscience,  and  tne  old 
honour  of  the  En^sh  nation,  it  will  not  with  more 
indignation  and  blushes  contemplate  any  action  of 
this  seditious  and  rebellious  age,  than  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  who  were  not 
guilty  of  the  treason,  should  recompense  an  in- 
vasion from  a  foreign  contemned  nation,  with 
whatever  establishments  they  proposed  in  their 
own  kingdom,  and  with  a  donative  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  over  and  above  all  charges, 
out  of  the  bowels  of  England ;  which  will  yet  u>pear 
the  more  prodigious,  ^en  it  shall  be  considered, 
that  a  fifth  part  of  those  who  were  accessaries  to 
that  infamous  prodigalitv  were  neither  favourers 
of  their  ends,  or  well-wisners  of  their  naition. 

Very  many  giving  themselves  leave,  unfaith- 
fully, to  be  absent  trom  those  debates,  when  the 
wealth  and  honour  of  their  country  was  to  be 
transplanted  into  a  strange  land;  others  looked 
upon  it  as  a  good  purchase,  to  be  freed  of  the 
payment  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds  the  month, 
(which  was  the  charge  of  both  armies,)  by  an 
entire  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
some  pleased  themselves  with  an  assurance,  that 
the  scandal  and  unreasonableness  of  the  sum  would 
provoke  the  people  to  a  hatred  and  revenge,  and 
so  that  the  brotherhood  would  not  be  supported. 
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but  destroyed,  bv  that  extravagant  bounty:  but 
theae  were  only  snort  ejaculations  to  please  them- 
selves for  the  lime ;  for  many  of  those,  who  had 
no  other  reason  to  consent  to  that  vast  sum,  but 
that  they  might  be  rid  of  them,  were  so  inflamed 
and  transpoited  with  the  tale  of  the  plot,  that  they 
had  then  no  mind  to  let  them  go ;  and  had  so  far 
swallowed  and  digested  an  assurance  that  it  was 
true,  that  they  reserved  no  distinguishinff  or  judg- 
ing Acuities,  for  the  time  when  the  evidence  and 
proof  should  be  presented  to  them. 

After  they  had  played  with  this  plot,  and  given 
the  house  heats  and  colds,  by  applying  parts  of  it 
to  them  upon  emergent  occasions,  tor  ue  space  of 
near  three  months;  and  finding,  that  though  it 
did  them  many  notable  services,  in  advancing 
their  own  reputations,  and  cahimniating  the  king's 
honour,  yet,  that  it  had  not  a  through  effect  at 
court  for  their  preferment ;  they  resolved  to  shew 
all  their  ware,  and  to  produce  the  whole  evidence : 
for  the  perfecting  whereof,  they  had  "  a  late  great 
**  mark  of  God's  great  favour  towards  them,  in  his 
"  furnishing  them  with  evidence  for  the  complete 
**  discovery  of  all  the  mischief,  from  one  that  was 
'*  ajprincipal  contriver  of  it." 

We  said  before,  that  upon  the  first  motion  in 
the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Pym,  *'  for  a  com- 
"  mittee  to  examine,  ana  for  an  address  to  the 
**  king,  that  he  would  grant  no  passes  to  any  of 
**  his  servants  to  go  beyond  seas,'  two  persons,  of 
near  relation  to  nis  trust,  immediately  absented 
themselves ;  which  were  Mr.  Peircy,  and  Mr.  Jer- 
myn.  The  latter  of  these,  without  interruption, 
transported  himself  into  France;  but  Mr.  Peircy, 
delaymg  his  journey  upon  some  occasions  of  his 
own,  and  concealing  himself  in  some  obscure  places 
in  Sussex,  near  to  his  brother's  house,  was  at  last 
discovered;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  have 
escaped,  was  set  upon  bv  the  country  people,  and 
with  great  difficul^,  ana  not  without  some  hurt, 
got  from  them,  ana  was  not  in  some  months  again 
heard  of. 

It  was  generally  believed  afterwards,  that  finding 
the  seaports  shut,  and  watches  set  for  his  appre- 
hension in  all  those  places,  whereby  the  transport- 
ing himself  into  foreign  parts  was  very  dimctdt, 
he  found  means  to  return  to  London,  and  to  put 
himself  into  his  brother's  protection ;  where  it  is 
thought  he  was  harboured,  till  his  hurt  was  cured; 
the  strictness  of  tiie  inquiry  over ;  and  till  he  had 
Diepared  that  letter  to  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  which  served,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  to  destroy  all  his  companions,  an4  furnished 
the  committee  with  that  which  they  called  **  a 
"  double  evidence :"  for  they  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived that  letter  from  the  eari  of  Northumberland, 
than  they  told  the  house, ''  they  were  now  ready 
**  fcHT  a  complete  discovery;"  and  thereupon  pro- 
duced the  evidence  of  colonel  Goring,  and  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Peircy;  both  which  agreed  upon 
the   relation,  "  of   a  meeting   at    Mr.  Peircy's 

chamber ;  and  of  a  discourse  of  the  parliament's 

nq^lect  of  the  king's,  and  favouring  the  Scottish 

army ;  the  taking  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  and  some 
'*  other  particulars:"  all  which  had  been  positively 
denied,  by  those  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
Mr.  WUmot,  Mr.  Ashbumham,  and  Mr.  Pollard, 
upon  their  examinations  upon  oath. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  hereafter,  (but  that 
the  effects  of  such  impostures  have  left  such  deep 
marks,)  that  the  evidence  then  given  could,  in  so 
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grave  and  judging  an  assembly,  as  a  high  court  of 
parliament,  till  then,  had  always  been,  have  brought 
the  least  prejudice  upon  the  king;  or,  indeed, 
damage  to  any  person  accused :  there  being,  in  all 
the  testimonies  produced,  so  far  from  any  proof,  of 
a  real  design,  or  plot,  to  bring  up  the  army  (which 
was  the  grand  matter  alleged)  to  awe  the  parlia- 
ment, that  in  truth  it  was  very  erident,  tiiere  was 
no  plot  at  all ;  only  a  free  communication  between 
persons  (the  major  part  whereof  were  of  the  house) 
*'  of  the  ill  arts  that  wiere  generally  used  to  corrupt 
the  affections  of  the  people;  and  of  some  ex- 
pedient, whereby,  in  that  so  public  infection,  the 
army"  (in  whicn  they  had  all  considerable  com- 
mands, two  of  tiiem  being  general  officers) "  might 
"  be  preserved  from  being  wrought  upon  and  cor- 
"  rupted :"  in  which  discourse,  colonel  Goring 
himself,  as  apneared  by  his  own  examination,  only 
proposed  wua  and  extravagant  overtures,  "  of 
bringing  up  the  army,  and  surprising  the  Tower; 
whicn  was,  by  all  the  rest,  witn  mamfest  dislike, 
rejected :  that  all  this  had  passed  at  one  meet- 
ing, in  which,  they  who  met  were  so  ill  satisfied 
in  one  another,  that  they  never  would  come 
together  again :  that,  when  the  bringing  up  the 
army  to  London  was  mentioned  to  the  king, 
his  majesty  would  not  hear  of  it,  but  only  de- 
"  sired,  that  their  affections  might  be  kept  entire 
"  for  his  service,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
'*  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  were  in  danger  to 
"  be  invaded." 

Yet,  notwitiistanding  that  all  this  appeared;  and 
that  this  was  all  which  did  appear,  (besides  a  dis- 
course of  the  petition ;  for  the  petition  itself  they 
would  not  produce,  signed  with  C.  R.  which  is 
before  set  down  in  terms,)  the  soecious,  positive 
narration  of  the  whole  by  Mr.  Ptin>  before  the 
evidence  was  read ;  the  denying  ot  what  was  now 
proved,  and  confessed  by  themselves,  by  Mr.Wil- 
mot,  Ajahbumham,  and  rollard,  upon  the  former 
examination;  the  flight  of  Mr.  Jermyn,  and  Mr. 
Peircy,  and  some  others;  the  mention  of  soma 
clauses  in  the  petition  signed  with  C.  R.;  and 
some  envious,  dark  glances,  both  in  Mr.  Goring's 
examination,  and  Mr.  Peircy's  letter,  at  the  king 
and  queen,  as  if  they  knew  more  than  was  ex- 
pressed, so  transported  the  hearers,  (who  made 
themselves  judges  too,)  that,  taking  all  that  was 
said,  to  be  proved,  they  quickly  voted, ''  that  there 
"  was  a  design  to  brinff  up  the  army  to  force  the 
"  parliament ;"  resolved  to  accuse  Mr.  Jermyn  and 
Mr.  Peircy  of  high  treason;  committed  the  three 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  to  several  pri- 
sons, and  put  them  from  being  members  of  parlia- 
ment, that  in  their  rooms  they  might  bring  in  three 
more  fit  for  their  service,  as  tney  shortly  aid ;  gave 
colonel  Goring  public  thanks,  "  for  preserving 
"  the  kingdom,  and  the  liberties  of  parliament;" 
and  filled  the  people  with  jealousy  for  their  se- 
curity, and  witn  universal  acclamations  of  thfir 
great  wisdom  and  vi^;ilancy.  So  that  this  pldT^ 
served  to  produce  their  first  protestation ;  to  in-  I 
flame  the  people  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  > 
in  a  degree  to  compass  their  ends  upon  that  great 
person,  as  hath  been  before  observed;  to  procure 
the  bill  for  the  continuance  of  this  parliament,  the 
foundation,  or  the  fountain,  of  all  the  pubhc  ca- 
lamities, to  hinder  and  cross  all  overtures  made  for 
the  revenue  of  the  king,  and  to  lessen  the  preneral 
reverence  and  duty  to  both  their  nugesties;  to 
continue  the  Scottish  army  within  the  kingdom. 
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and  consequently  to  hinder  the  king's  from  being  , 
disbanded ;  to  incense  both  houses  against  the 
bishops,  as  if  the  design  had  been  principally  for  ; 
their  protection,  (and  &ere  being  one  witness  who 
said,  "  he  had  been  told,  that  the  clergy  would  ; 
*'  raise  and  pay  one  thousand  horse,  to  be  em-  , 
'*  ployed  against  the  parliament,")  to  blast  the  ; 
reputation  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  whose  zeal  to 
his  majesty's  service  was  most  remarkable,  as  if 
he  had  been  to  have  commanded  the  army ;  and 
lastly,  to  advance  their  own  credit  and  estunation 
with  the  people,  as  if  they  were  the  only  patriots, 
that  intended  the  preservation  of  religion,  law, 
and  liberty. 

And  having  made  this  use  of  it,  (which  is  a 
sufficient  argument  what  opinion  they  had  of  their 
own  evidence,)  they  never  proceeded  against  any 
of  the  persons  who  were  in  their  power,  though 
they  patiently  attended  and  importuned  a  tnal 
above  a  year  after  their  accusation :  for  they  well 
knew,  there  must  be  then  a  more  eicact  and  strict 
weighing  of  the  proofs ;  and  that  the  persons  ac- 
cused could  not  only  vindicate  themselves  from 
the  aspersions  which  were  laid  upon  them,  but 
could  recriminate  upon  their  grand  prosecutors 
with  such  charges,  as  they  would  not  so  easily  be 
freed  from;  and  this  was  the  reason,  that,  even 
during  the  heat  and  noise  of  the  accusation,  they 
received  very  civil  offices,  visits,  and  addresses, 
from  the  chief  of  those  who  were  trusted  with  the 
prosecution. 

The  sending  that  letter  of  Mr.  Peircy's  to  the 
house  of  commons ;  or  rather,  the  procuring  that 
letter  to  be  writ,  (in  which  such  insinuations  were 
made,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  and  (jueen,)  was 
the  first  visible  instance  of  the  defection  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  towards  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice; which  wrc  wight  several  ill  effects  in  the 
minds  of  many:  for,  as  the  earl  then  had  the  most 
esteemed  and  unblemished  reputation,  in  court  and 
country,  of  any  person  of  his  rank  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  so  they  who  knew  him  well,  discerned, 
that  the  greatness  of  that  reputation  was  but  an 
effect  of  the  singular  grace  and  favour  shewed  to 
him  by  his  majesty ;  who,  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  nad  taken  this  earl  (being  then 
less  than  thirty  years  of  age)  into  his  immediate 
and  eminent  care;  first  made  him  a  privy-coun- 
sellor; then  knight  of  the  order  of  the  garter; 
then  (that  he  might  apt  him  by  degrees  for  the 
jrreatest  trust  and  employments)  sent  him  admiral 
mto  the  narrow  seas,  of  a  royal  navy ;  and,  after  a 
summer  spent  in  that  exercise,  made  him  lord  high 
admiral  of  England;  and,  to  the  very  minute  of 
which  we  spesQc,  prosecuted  him  with  all  manner 
and  demonstration  of  respect  and  kindness ;  and 
(as  I  heard  his  majesty  himself  say)  ^'  courted  him 
"  as  his  mistress,  ana  conversed  with  him  as  his 
"  friend,  without  the  least  interruption  or  inter- 
*'  mission  of  all  possible  favour  and  kindness." 
And  therefore  many,  who  observed  this  great  earl 
purchase  this  opportunity  of  disserving  the  kin^, 
at  the  price  of  his  brother's  honour,  and  of  his 
own  gratitude,  concluded,  that  he  had  some  notable 
temptation  in  conscience,  and  that  the  court  was 
much  worse  than  it  was  believed  to  be. 

The  truth  is,  that  after  his  brother's  being  ac- 
cused of  high  treason ;  and  then,  upon  his  hurt 
in  Sussex,  coming  directly  to  Northumberland- 
house  to  shelter  himself;  the  earl  beiuff  in  great 
trouble  how  to  send  him  away  beyond  the  seas 
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after  his  wound  was  recovered,  advised  with  a  con- 
fident friend  then  in  power,  whose  affection  to  him 
he  doubted  not,  and  who,  innocently  enough, 
brought  Mr.P)'m  into  the  council,  who  overwitted 
them  both,  by  frankly  consenting,  *'  that  Mr. 
"  Peircy  should  escape  into  France,"  which  was 
all  the  care  the  earl  had ;  but  then  obliged  him, 
first  to  draw  such  a  letter  frt)m  him,  as  might 
be  apptied  as  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
plot,  after  he  was  escaped ;"  and  in  this  manner 
the  letter  was  procured:  which  made  a  lasting 
ouarrel  between  the  two  brothers;  and  made 
tne  earl  more  at  the  disposal  of  those  persons 
whom  he  had  trusted  so  far,  than  he  had  been 
before.  _ 

After  the  act  for  the  continuance  of  the  parlia- 
ment, the  house  of  commons  took  much  more 
upon  them,  in  point  of  their  privileges,  than  they 
had  done ;  and  more  undervalued  the  concurrence 
of  the  peers ;  and  though  that  act  added  nothing 
to,  nor  extended  their  jurisdiction:  which  juris- 
diction the  wisdom  of  former  times  kept  from 
being  limited  or  defined,  there  being  no  danger  of  \ 
excess ;  and  it  being  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  \ 
of  the  supreme  court  to  have  an  unlimited  juris-  { 
diction.  But  now  that  it  could  not  be  dissolved 
without  their  consent,  (the  apprehension  and  fear 
whereof  had  always  before  kept  them  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty,)  they  called  any  power  they 
pleased  to  assume  to  themselves,  "  a  branch  of 
"  their  privilege ;"  and  any  opposing  or  question- 
ing that  power,  "  a  breach  of  their  pnvilms : 
''  which  all  men  were  bound  to  defend  by  ueir 
'*  late  protestation ;  and  they  were  the  only  proper 
"  judges  of  their  own  privileges." 

Hereupon,  they  called  whom  they  pleased  delin- 
quents ;  received  complaints  of  aU  kinds,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  whom  they  pleased :  which  had 
been  never  done,  nor  attempted,  before  this  parlia- 
ment; except  in  some  such  appartot  breach,  as 
the  arresting  a  privileged  person,  or  the  like :  and, 
as  if  theirs  nan  swallowed  up  all  other  privileges^ 
of  peers,  and  [the]  king  himself,  upon  the  lords 
rejecting  a  bill  sent  up  to  them,  "  to  compel  all 
**  persons"  (without  oistinction  of  quality,  and 
without  distinction  of  punishment  or  proceeding, 
upon  their  refusal) ''  to  take  the  late  protestation;" 
and  two  lords  of  great  estimation  (the  earl  of 
Southampton,  and  the  lord  Roberts)  having  re- 
frised  to  take  the  same ;  the  house  of  commons, 
in  great  fury,  and  with  many  expressions  of  con- 
tempt, by  a  vote  declared,  "  that  the  protestation 
'*  made  oy  them  was  fit  to  be  taken  by  every 
"  person,  that  was  well  affected  in  religion,  and  to 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  therefore, 
that  what  person  soever  should  not  take  the  pro- 
''  testation,  was  unfit  to  bear  office  in  the  church 
or  commonwealth ;"  and  directed  farther, "  that 
that  vote  should  be  printed,  and  that  the  kni^ts 
and  burgesses  shoidd  send  down  copies  of  it  to 
the  several  places  for  which  they  served:"  which 
was  the  most  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege,  and 
the  highest  and  most  insolent  affront  to  the  lords, 
to  the  king,  and  to  the  justice  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  most  destructive  to  parliaments,  that  any  age 
had  been  guilty  of.  And  yet,  when  some  of  the 
peers  nobly  resented  itj  on  the  behalf  of  the  peer- 
age, and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  pressed 
resolutely  for  reparation,  means  was  found  out  to 
engage  tne  king  to  interpose  his  royal  mediation 
^vith  those  lords,  to  the  end  they  might  quietly 
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pass  by  that  public  violation  and  indignity^  without 
further  insisting  on  it. 

All  this  time  the  two  armies  were  continued  at 
that  vast  charge,  many  men  whispering  (but  so 
that  it  might  be  spoken  of)  *'  that  the  Scots  would 
**  not  retu«  till  tne  bUl  against  episcopacy  were 
"  passed :"  whereupon  the  king  sent  them  word, 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  "  that  he  desired 
"  all  speed  might  oe  used  for  the  disbanding 
*'  both  anmes ;  for  the  better  and  more  orderly 
"  doing  whi^eof,  he  had  constituted  the  earl  of 
"  Holland  general  of  his  army,"  (the  .earl  of 
Nordiumberland,  by  reason  of  his  indisposition  in 
health,  or  some  otner  reason,  having  laid  down 
bis  commission,)  "  and  intended  forthwith  to  send 
"him  down  thither:  that  his  majesty  himself, 
accordinff  to  [a]  former  resolution,  and  promise 
made  to  his  subjects  of  Scotland,  meant  to  visit 
that  his  native  kmgdom,  for  the  better  perfecting 
the  peace  there ;  and  appointed  the  day  (about 
fourteen  days  after)  he  resolved  to  begin  his 
progress;  and  therefore  wished  them,  against 
that  time,  to  prepare  and  finish  any  such  acts,  as 
they  desired  might  receive  his  majesty's  appro- 
bation, for  the  good  of  the  kinffdom,  if  there  yet 
remained  any  thing  to  be  asked  of  him."  Not- 
withstanding which  message,  they  spent  most  of 
their  time  upon  the  bill  for  extirpation  of  bishops, 
deans,  and  chapters;  without  finishing  either  the 
act  of  pacification  between  the  two  nations,  or 
giving  order  for  the  disbanding  the  anny. 

It  was  wondered  at  by  many,  and  sure  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  Idnff,  that  he  chose  not 
ladier  at  that  time  (though  the  business  was  only 
to  disband)  to  constitute  the  earl  of  Essex  general 
of  his  army,  than  Uie  earl  of  Holland ;  for  (Besides 
that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  much  more  grace 
and  satisfaction  to  the  people,  and  to  the  soldier) 
his  majes^  having  lately  given  him  so  great  an 
earnest  of  nis  trust,  as  the  making  him  chamberlain 
of  his  house,  ought  in  policy  to  have  pursued  that 
work,  by  any  seasonable  accumulation  of  favour, 
till  he  had  made  him  his  perfect  creature;  which 
had  been  very  easy,  if  skiUully  attempted :  for  his 
pride  and  ambition,  which  were  not  accompanied 
with  any  habit  of  ill  nature,  were  very  capable  of 
obligations;  and  he  had  a  faithfulness  and  con- 
stancy in  his  nature,  which  had  kept  him  always 
religions  in  matter  of  trust :  then,  he  was  almost 
a  dedared  enemy  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and  would 
have  been  very  punctual  in  all  formalities  and 
decencies,  whicn  nad  any  relation  to  his  master's 
honour,  or  the  honour  of  the  nation.  In  a  word, 
he  might  have  been  imposed  upon  in  his  under- 
standing, but  could  not  have  been  corrupted  by 
hopes  or  fears  what  the  two  houses  could  have 
done  to  him :  and  was  then  more  the  idol  of  the 
peo{de,  than  in  truth  the  idolater  of  them. 

Whereas,  by  making  the  earl  of  Holland  general, 
he  much  disobliged  the  other,  who  expected  it,  and 
to  whom  it  had  been  in  a  manner  offered;  and 
made  him  apprehend  some  distrust  in  the  king 
towards  him;  and  that  his  former  &vour  in  his 
office  had  been  conferred  on  him,  rather  because 
no  man  else  had  been  able  to  bear  the  envy  of  dis- 
pladng  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  than  that  nis  own 
merit  and  service  was  valued,  llien  the  person, 
upon  whom  he  conferred  that  honour,  had  for- 
merly disappointed  him,  and  often  incurred  his 
displeasure,  and  wore  sotoe  marks  of  it ;  and  was 
of  no  other  interest  or  reputation  with  the  party 
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which  could  do  mischief,  than  as  a  person  so  ob- 
noxious to  them,  in  the  misexecuting  his  great  and 
terrible  office  of  chief  justice  in  eyre,  by  which  he 
had  vexed  and  oppressed  most  counties  m  England, 
and  the  most  considerable  persons  in  those  coun<* 
ties ;  and  in  other  particuhurs ;  that  they  knew  he 
durst  not  offend  them,  and  would  purcnase  their 
protection  and  good  opinion  at  any  price :  as  it  fell 
out;  for  within  few  days  after  the  king  was  gone 
through  that  army,  in  his  way  to  Scotland,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  which  was  communicated  to  both 
houses,  in  which  he  mystically  expressed  "  some 
«  new  design  to  have  been  set  on  foot  for  comn)t<^ 
'*  ing  the  army ;"  for  which  there  was  never  after 
the  least  colour  given;  but  served  then  to  heighten 
the  old  jealousies,  and  to  bespeak  a  misunderstand- 
ing for  whatsoever  shoula  be  proposed  on  his 
majesty's  behalf  during  his  absence. 

After  their  great  end  was  obtained  in  the  execu- 
tion and  deaUi  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  all  men 
believed,  that  they  would  be  very  forward  in  dis- 
missing the  Scottish  army,  and  disbanding  the 
other,  which  cost  the  kingdom  so  vast  a  sum  of 
money  every  month ;  and  they  had  already  voted 
a  brotherly  assistance  to  the  Scots  of  three  hun^ 
dred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  service  they  had 
performed ;  and  an  act  was  already  prepared  for 
the  raising  the  sum :  but  they  had  yet  no  mind  to 
part  with  their  beloved  brethren. 

The  commissioners  who  treated  with  the  Scots 
had  agreed,  *'  that  the  king  should  be  present  in 
his  parliament  at  £dinburg[h,  by  such  a  day  in 
July,  to  pass  the  act  for  pacification  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  such  other  acts  as  his  par- 
"  liament  there  should  propose  to  him ;''  ana  his 
majestjr  prepared  to  begin  his  progress,  soon 
enough  to  be  in  Scotland  by  the  tune ;  and  they 
resolved  on  all  sides,  "  that  the  one  army  should 
be  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  tne  other 
totally  disbanded,  before  the  \dBg  should  arrive 
in  the  northern  parts,  for  many  reasons."  As 
they  had  lost  all  confidence  in  tne  affections  of 
the  English  army,  so  there  were  many  jealousies 
arisen  among  the  Scots,  both  in  theur  army,  and 
amongst  their  greatest  counsellors :  notwithstand- 
ing all  which,  instead  of  making  haste  to  the  dis- 
b^ding,  they  published  much  jealousy  and  dis- 
satisfaction to  remain  with  them  of  the  court; 
"  there  were  some  evil  counsellors  still  about  the 
king,  who  obstructed  many  gracious  acts,  which 
wovdd  otherwise  flow  from  his  goodness  and 
bounty  towards  his  people;  and  made  ill  im- 
pressions in  him  of  the  parliament  itself,  and 
Its  proceedings." 
Their  design  was  to  remove  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond from  the  king,  both  because  they  had  a  mind 
to  have  his  office  of  warden  of  the  dnque-ports 
from  him,  that  it  might  be  conferred  on  the  earl  of 
Warwick ;  and  as  he  was  almost  the  only  man  of 
great  quality  and  consideration  about  the  king,  who 
did  not  in  tne  least  degree  stoop,  or  make  love  to 
them,  but  crossed  them  boldly  m  the  house;  and 
all  other  ways  pursued  his  master's  service  with  his 
utmost  vigour  and  intentness  of  mind :  they  could 
not  charge  him  with  any  thing  like  a  crime,  and 
therefore  only  intended  by  some  vote  to  brand  him, 
and  make  bun  odious ;  by  which  they  presumed, 
they  should  at  last  make  him  willing  to  ransom 
himself  by  quitting  that  office:  for  which  there 
was  some  underhand  treaty,  by  persons  who  were 
solicitous  to  prevent  fiurther  inconveniences;  and, 
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as  they  found  any  thing  like  to  succeed  in  that, 
they  slackened  or  advanced  that  discourse  of  evil 
counsellors. 

One  day  they  were  very  warm  upon  the  argu- 
ment, and  had  a  purpose  to  have  named  him  di- 
rectly, which  they  had  hitherto  forhome  to  do, 
when  Mr.  Hyde  stood  up,  and  said,  "  He  did  really 
"  helieve  that  there  yet  remained  some  evil  coun- 
*'  seUors,  who  did  much  harm,  about  the  king ; 
**  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  name  them, 
"  than  to  amuse  the  house  so  often  with  the  general 
*'  mention  of  them,  as  if  we  were  afraid  to  name 
*'  them :"  he  proposed,  ''that  there  might  be  a 
day  appointed,  on  wldch,  upon  due  reflections 
upon  tnose  who  had  been  most  notorious  in 
doing  mischief  to  the  public,  we  might  most 
probably  find,  who  they  were  who  trod  still  in 
the  same  paths,  and  might  name  them  accord- 
«<  in^ly ;  and  that  for  his  part,  if  a  day  were  ap- 
"  pomted  for  that  discovery,  he  would  oe  ready  to 
name  one,  who,  by  all  the  marks  we  could  judge 
by,  and  by  his  former  course  of  life,  might  very 
reasonably  be  believed  to  be  an  evil  counsellor/' 
They  were  exceedingly  apprehensive  (as  they  had 
cause)  that  he  meant  the  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
(who,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  was  very  dear  to 
them,  (and  thenceforward,  though,  they  desisted 
not  from  prosecuting  the  duke,  tiU  at  last  they  had 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  cinque-ports  to  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  they  no  more  urged  the  discovery  of 
evil  counsellors.  And  all  the  familiar  friends  of 
Mr.  Hyde  were  importuned  to  move  him,  "  not  to 
"  endeavour  to  do  any  prejudice  to  the  marquis  of 
*'  Hamilton ; "  and  even  tne  king  himself  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  send  to  him  to  that  purpose:  so  in- 
dustrious was  that  people  to  preserve  those  whom 
for  private  ends  they  aesired  to  preserve,  as  well 
as  to  destroy  those  who  they  desired  should  be 
destroyed. 

When  every  body  expected  that  nothing  should 
be  mentioned  in  the  house  but  the  despatch  of  the 
treaty  of  the  pacification,  by  the  commissioners  on 
both  sides ;  which  was  the  only  obstruction  to  the 
discharge  of  the  armies,  and  which  could  be  done 
in  two  days,  if  they  pursued  it ;  they  called  in  a 
morning  "for  the  bill"  (that  had  so  long  before 
been  broujght  in  b)r  sir  Eaward  Deering)  *'  for  the 
*'  extirpation  of  episcopacy,"  and  gave  it  a  second 
reading ;  and  resolved,  "  that  it  should  be  com- 
"  mitted  to  a  committee  of  the  [whole]  house,  and 
"  that  it  should  be  proceeded  upon  the  next  mom- 
"  ing."  It  was  a  very  long  debate  the  next  mom- 
infl^,  after  the  speaker  nad  leift  the  chair,  who  should 
be  in  the  chair  for  the  committee ;  they  who  wished 
well  to  the  bill  having  resolved  *'  to  put  Mr.  Hyde 
"  into  the  chair,  that  he  might  not  give  them  trou- 
ble by  fr^uent  speaking,  and  so  too  much  ob- 
struct the  expediting  the  bill;"  they  who  were 
^^ainst  the  bill  pressed  and  csdled  loud  for  Mr. 
Crew  to  be  in  the  chair :  but  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Hyde  was  commanded  to  the  chair ;  they  who  were 
enemies  to  the  bill  being  divided  in  opinion,  many 
believing,  that  he  would  obstruct  the  bill  more  in 
that  place,  'than  if  he  remained  at  liberty ;  and  they 
found  it  to  be  true. 

The  first  day  the  committee  sat  full  seven  hours, 
and  determined,  "  that  every  day,  as  soon  as  the 
'*  house  was  resumed,  the  chairman  should  rq)ort 
"  the  several  votes  of  that  day  to  the  house,  which 
"  should  determine  them  before  it  rose;"  which 
was  without  any  precedent,  and  very  prejudicial  to 
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the  grave  transaction  of  the  business :  for,  besides 
that  it  was  a  preengaging  the  house  in  its  judg- 
ment, when  the  bill  engrossed  should  be  put  to  the 
question ;  it  was  so  late  every  day  before  die  house 
was  resumed,  (the  speaker  commonly  leaving  the 
chair  about  nine  of  tne  clock,  and  never  resuming 
it  till  four  in  the  afternoon,)  that  it  was  very  thin ; 
they  only,  who  prosecuted  the  bill  with  impatience, 
remaining  in  the  house,  and  the  others,  who  ab- 
horred it,  growing  weary  of  so  tiresome  an  attend- 
ance, left  the  house  at  dinner-time,  and  afterwards 
followed  their  pleasures :  so  that  the  lord  Falkland 
was  wont  to  say,  "  that  they  who  hated  bishops, 
"  hated  them  worse  than  the  devil ;  and  that  they 
"  who  loved  them,  did  not  love  them  so  well  as 
"  their  dinner." 

However,  the  chairman  perplexed  them  very 
much;  for,  besides  that  at  the  end  of  his  report 
every  day  to  the  house,  before  the  house  put  the 
question  for  the  concurrence  in  the  votes,  he  always 
enlarged  himself  against  every  one  of  them,  and  so 
spent  them  much  time;  when  they  were  in  the 
heat  and  passion  of  the  debate,  he  often  ensnared 
them  in  a  question :  so  that  when  he  reported  to 
the  house  the  work  of  the  day,  he  did  frequently 
report  two  or  three  votes  directiy  contrary  to  eacn 
other,  which,  in  the  heat  of  their  debate,  they  had 
unawares  run  into.  And  after  near  twenty  days 
spent  in  that  manner,  they  found  themselves  very 
littie  advanced  towards  a  conclusion,  and  that  they 
must  review  all  that  they  had  done;  and  the 
king  being  resolved  to  begin  his  journey  for  Scot- 
land, they  were  forced  to  discontinue  their  beloved 
bill,  and  let  it  rest ;  sir  Arthur  Haslerig  declaring 
in  the  house,  *'  that  he  would  never  hereafter  put 
*'  an  enemy  into  the  chair : "  nor  had  they  ever 
after  the  courage  to  restime  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  till  after  the  war  was  entered  into. 

The  time  being  come,  within  two  or  three  days, 
(according  to  his  former  declaration,)  for  the  king's 
journey  mto  Scotland,  the  house  of  commons 
thought  it  time  to  lay  aside  their  disputes  upon  the 
church,  which  every  day  grew  more  involved,  and 
to  intend  the  perfecting  the  act  of  pacification,  and 
the  order  for  oisbanding;  both  which  were  thought 
necessary  to  be  despatched,  before  his  majesty 
should  begin  his  progress ;  and  might  have  been 
long  since  done.  On  a  sudden,  the  nouse  of  com- 
mons grew  into  a  perplexed  debate,  concerning  the 
king's  journey  into  Scotland  (which  had  been  long 
before  known,  and  solemnly  promised  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  the  commissioners  of  Scotiana;  where 
preparation  was  made  for  his  reception,  and  the 
parliament  summoned  there  accordingly^ ;  express- 
ed many  dark  and  doubtfrd  apprehensions  of  his 
safety,  not  without  some  glances,  "  that  if  his  ma- 
"  jesty  were  once  with  his  army,  he  might  possibly 
"  enter  upon  new  counsels,  before  he  consented  to 
"  disband  [it];"  and  in  the  end  concluded,  "to 
"  desire  the  lords  to  join  with  them  in  a  request  to 
"  the  king,  to  defer  nis  journey  into  Scotland,  till 
"  the  act  of  pacification  was  passed,  the  armies  dis- 
"  banded,  and  till  such  other  acts  were  prepared, 
"  as  should  be  thought  necessary  for  the  good  of 
*'  the  kingdom ; "  without  mentioning  any  time, 
against  wmch  those  things  should  be  ready :  which, 
though  it  was  an  unreasonable  request,  yet  most 
men  iiaving  no  mind  he  should  go  into  Scotland, 
it  was  consented  to  by  both  houses;  and  thereupon 
an  address  was  made  to  his  majesty  to  that  purpose : 
who  returned  his  answer,  "  that  ne  was  sorry,  the 
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houses,  having  had  so  long  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion for  that  journey,  (which  could  not  but  appear 
very  necessary  to  them,)  had  neglected  to  pre- 
pare all  such  things,  as  were  necessary  to  be 
despatched  by  him  before  he  went ;  that,  though 
his  presence  m  Scotland  was  depended  upon  by 
such  a  dav,  and  the  disappointment  might  beget 
some  prejudice  to  him,  yet,  he  was  content  to 
satisfy  their  desires  so  far,  as  to  defer  his  journey 
for  fourteen  days ;  within  which  time  they  might 
make  all  things  ready  that  were  of  importance, 
**  and  beyond  which  time  it  would  not  be  possible 
**  for  him  to  make  any  stay/' 

This  time  bein^  gotten,  they  proceeded  but 
slowly  in  the  direction  for  d^banding,  (tliDugh  the 
earl  of  Holland  was  ffone  down  to  the  army,Tor  in 
the  act  of  the  pacification ;  but  continued  their 
mention  "  of  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  peace  of 
**  the  kingdom ;  of  an  invasion  from  foreign  parts ; 
**  and  an  insurrection  of  the  papists  in  England : 
for  all  which,  they  said,  there  was  not  yet  suffi- 
cient provision,  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  kingdom."  And  therefore  one  day,  sir  Arthur 
Haslerig  (who,  as  was  said  before,  was  used  by  that 
party,  luce  the  dove  out  of  the  ark,  to  try  what  foot- 
ing there  was)  preferred  a  bill  *'  for  the  settling  the 
*'  militia  of  the  kingdom,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in 
"  such  persons  as  they  should  nominate;"  with 
an  those  powers  and  jurisdictions,  which  have  been 
since  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  or  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  by  land,  or  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  by  sea. 
There  were  in  the  bill  no  names,  but  blanks  to 
receive  them,  when  the  matter  should  be  jpassed ; 
though  men  were  assured,  that  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  thebr  confident  by  land,  and  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland by  sea :  and  yet  the  inclination  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick  would  have  begot  some  disturb- 
ance, if  the  matter  had  come  then  to  be  pressed. 

When  the  title  of  this  bill  was  read,  it  gave  so 
general  an  offence  to  the  house,  that  it  seemed  in- 
clined to  throw  it  out,  without  suffering  it  to  be 
read;  not  without  some  reproach  to  the  person 
that  brought  it  in,  ''  as  a  matter  of  sedition;"  till 
Mr.  Saint-John,  the  king's  solicitor,  rose  up,  and 
spake  to  it,  and  (having,  in  truth,  himself  drawn 
tne  bill)  said,  "  he  thought  that  passion  and  dis- 
"  like  very  unseasonable,  before  the  bill  was  read ; 
*^  that  it  was  the  highest  privilege  of  every  mem- 
''ber,  that  he  miffht  propose  any  law,  or  make 
"  any  motion,  which,  in  his  conscience,  he  thought 
*'  advantageous  for  the  kingdom,  or  the  place  for 
*'  which  he  served.  For  the  matter,  whicn  by  the 
**  titie  that  bin  seemed  to  comprehend,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  something  was  necessary  to  be  done 
in  it;  for  he  was  sure,  that  such  power,  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom, 
over  the  militia,  was  not  yet  by  law  vested  in 
any  person;  or  in  the  crown  itself:  that  they 
**  had  ktely  by  thdr  votes  blasted  and  condemned 
"  the  power  of  lords  heutenants,  and  their  depu- 
*'  ties,  which  had  been  long  exercised,  and  sub- 
"  mitted  to  by  the  people ;  that,  since  that  was 
*'  determined,  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  such 
"  in  their  room,  as  might  be  able  to  suppress  any 
'^  insurrection,  or  resist  an  invasion :  and  there- 
"  fore,  that  it  was  fit  to  hear  the  biU  read ;  and  if 
'<  any  fitting  expedient  were  proposed  in  it  to  that 
"  piu^se,  to  embrace  it;  otherwise,  to  think  of  a 
^'  better.  For  the  nomination  of  persons,  it  would 
"  not  be  seasonable  to  speak  of  it,  tiU  the  power 
and  jmisdiction  were  fii^  settled  and  constituted : 
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and  then,  if  it  seemed  too  great  for  any  subject, 
it  might  be  devolved  upon  the  crown ;  which  yet 
was  not  sufficiently  possessed  of  a  legal  power  to 
the  purposes  aforesaid." 
Upon  this  discourse,  by  a  person  of  the  king^s 
sworn  council,  the  bill  was  read ;  but  with  so  uni- 
versal a  dislike,  that  it  was  never  caUed  upon  the 
second  time,  but  slept,  till  long  after  the  matter  of 
it  was  digested  in  ordinances. 
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prevailed  with  his  majesty  to  suspend  it,  on  a 
Saturday  in  the  afternoon  (the  progress  being  to 
begin  on  Monday)  they  feu  into  unusual  passion 
again  against  the  king's  going  into  Scotland :  the 
which  tney  thought  of  so  great  importance  to  be 
hindered,  that  they  resolved  (and  prevailed  with 
the  lords  to  do  the  like)  to  sit  the  next  day,  being 
Sunday;  which  had  never  before  been  known, 
since  the  first  institution  of  parliaments;  and 
which  they  thought  fit  to  excuse  by  a  short  de- 
claration, that  the  people  might  not  be  thereby 
encouraged  to  profane  uie  sabbath. 

When  they  found  the  king  constant  to  his  for- 
mer resolution,  and  that  aU  mey  could  allege  could 
prevail  no  farther  with  him  than,  whereas  he  in- 
tended to  go  Monday  after  dinner,  to  stay  tiU 
Tuesday  mommg,  they  very  earnestiy  proposed, 
'*  that  ne  would  leave  a  commission  with  some 
persons,  to  pass  such  acts  afl  should  be  prepared 
and  pass  both  houses  in  his  absence;  and  to 
make  a  custos  regni,  to  supply  the  place  of 
government  tiU  his  return : "  with  many  other 
extravagancies,  which  themselves  understood  not. 
But  when  they  found  that  no  such  commission 
could  be  legally  granted,  to  consent  to  any  acts 
that  were  not  consented  to  by  both  houses  at  the 
date  of  the  commission ; .  and  that  botii  the  person 
and  the  power  of  a  custos  regni  would  be  duly 
weighed,  and  would  take  up  much  consideration, 
if  the  king  were  willing  to  satisfy  them ;  they  were 
contented  with  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Essex, 
of  heutenant-general  of  that  side  Trent :  which  his 
majesty  having  granted;  and  confirmed  tiie  act  of 
pacification  b^ween  the  two  kingdoms,  (which  in 
great  haste  was  transacted  in  both  houses,  as  if 
it  had  been  only  matter  of  form,)  he  took  hia 
journey  from  London  towards  Scotland  toward 
the  middle  of  August,  leaving  both  houses  sitting 
at  Westminster. 

The  unexpected  passion  and  importunity  to  hin- 
der his  majesty's  journey  into  Scotland  was  not 
wcQl  imderstood;  and  the  less,  for  that  the  govern- 
ing party  was  divided  upon  it :  some  of  them,  with 
trouole  equal  to  what  they  had  at  any  time  ex- 
pressed, insisting  upon  his  not  going ;  others  alleg- 
ing, "  that  his  nuyesty  was  so  far  engaged  in  it, 
"  that  he  could  not  m  honour  recede  m>m  it:" 
whilst  the  Scottish  comnussioners,  who  were  often 
appealed  and  referred  to  in  the  debate,  answered  so 
mysteriously,  as  argued  rather  a  conveniency,  and 
es^ctation  of  the  journey  itself,  than  any  necessity 
in  point  of  time.  Neither  was  the  ground  of  his 
majesty's  so  positive  and  unalterable  resolution  of 
going  thither,  sufficientiy  clear  to  standers  by ;  who 
thought  he  might  have  transacted  the  business  of 
that  kingdom  (where  he  could  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect any  great  reverence  to  his  person)  better  at  a 
distance;  and  that  his  presence  might  be  more 
necessary  in  this. 
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of  that  anny  should  be  transported  for  the  service 
of  that  king  into  Flanders ;  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting as  many  as  desired  the  same,  to  be  trans- 
ported for  the  service  of  the  French  king.  This 
was  no  sooner  known,  but  the  house  of  commons 
interposed,  with  their  accustomed  confidence  and 
distemper,  "to  beseech  his  majesty  to  revoke  that 
**  license : "  and,  by  impertinent  and  slight  rea- 
sons, boldly  urged  and  insisted  on,  as  they  did  in 
every  thing  else,  prevailed  with  the  king  "  to  in- 
"  hioit  the  transporting  any  of  those  soldiers  out 
"  of  that  kingdotfn,  for  the  service  of  a^y  prince 
"  whatsoever." 

Many  were  of  opinion  that  this  activity  in  a 
business  %)f  which  they  had  not  the  least  connu- 
sance,  proceeded  from  the  instigation  of  the  am- 
bassador of  the  French  king;  who  was  very  con- 
versant with  the  principal  persons  of  that  faction, 
and  no  doubt  fomented  those  humours  out  of 
which  the  public  calamities  were  bred ;  and  some 
said  boldly,  and  an  obscure  person  or  two  have 
since  affirmed  it,  as  upon  their  knowledge, ''  that 
"  Mr.  Pym  received  five  thousand  pound  fh>m 
"  th^t  French  minister,  to  hinder  that  supply  to 
"  Spain."  Others  believed,  that  it  proceeded  only 
from  tibat  proud  and  petulant  spirit  which  pos- 
sessed them,  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  the  kmg ; 
and  to  let  the  king  of  Spain  and  all  other  princes 
see  the  power  they  had,  to  oppose  and  cross  his 
resolutions  in  the  most  pure  acts  of  sovereignty. 
But  I  bdieve,  though  there  mip^ht  be  a  mixture  of 
both  the  odier  reasons,  the  principal  motive  that 
induced  them  to  that  interposition,  was  the  advice 
and  desire  of  the  committee  fix>m  the  parliament 
of  Iredand,  whose  counsel  was  entirely  followed  in 
whatsoever  concerned  that  kingdom ;  and  who,  no 
doubt,  had  then  designed  the  rebellion  that  shortly 
after  brake  out,  which  could  hardly  have  taken 
effect,  if  that  body  of  men  had  been  removed  out 
of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  king's  direction. 
But  of  that  more  in  its  pmce. 

As  soon  as  the  king  began  his  journey  for  Scot- 
land, all  orders,  and  what  else  was  necessary,  were 
despatched  for  the  disbanding;  and  a  resolution 
taken, "  to  send  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons 
to  attend  his  mmesty  (that  is,  to  be  a  spy  upon 
him)  in  Scotland,  and  to  be  present  when  the  act 
of  pacification  should  be  transacted  in  that  par- 
liament, and  to  preserve  the  good  intercourse 
and  correspondence  which  was  begun  between 
"  the  two  nations :"  but  in  truth,  to  lav  the  scene 
how  the  next  year  should  be  spent ;  ana  to  bespeak 
new  laws  for  this  kingdom,  by  the  copies  of  what 
should  be  consented  to  for  that. 

In  this  errand  two  lords,  and  four  of  the  com- 
mons, were  appointed  to  go ;  but  for  the  two  lords, 
the  lord  Howard  of  Escrick  served  [thel  turn ; 
who  was  naturally  to  be  governed  by  Mr.  Fieimes, 
and  Mr.  Hambden,  who,  together  with  sir  William 
Armyn,  made  up  the  committee.  Which  being 
despatched,  they  thought  it  time  to  breathe  a  little, 
and  to  visit  their  counties,  for  whom  they  had  done 
such  notable  service :  and  so,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  August,  (having  first  constituted  a  com- 
mittee to  sit  during  the  recess  for  the  despatch 
of  any  important  occurrences,  and  qualifying  them 
wifh  power  they  could  not  depute ;  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  sucn  a  qualification,  having  never  been 
before  heard  of  in  parliaments,)  both  houses  ad- 
journed themselves  till  the  middle  of  October  fol- 
lowing, by  which  time  they  presumed  the  king 


But,  as  his  majesty's  impatiency  to  see  both 
armies  disbanded,  and  this  kingdom  freed  from  the 
invasion,  (both  which  he  heartdy  desired,)  and  his 
desire  to  refresh  himself,  from  the  vexation  which 
the  two  houses,  or  one  of  them,  or  some  in  one  of 
them,  daily  gave  him ;  hurried  him  to  that  expedi- 
tion, without  well  weighing  and  preparing  how  to 
comport  himself  through  it :  so,  no  doubt,  that 
opposition,  and  instance  against  it  (besides  the 
natural  desire  they  had  to  remove  the  king  from 
any  fixed  resolution)  proceeded  partly,  to  procure 
an  excuse  for  the  hasty  passing  the  bUl  of  pacifi- 
cation; which  they  had  purposely  retarded  (fore- 
seeing there  were  many  particulars  in  it,  that,  if 
weighed,  would  never  have  been  consented  to)  tiU 
they  might  be  so  straitened  in  time,  that  whoever 
objected  against  what  was  offered,  might  seem  to 
hinder  the  disbanding,  and  to  necessitate  the  king's 
longer  stay :  but  principally  hoping,  that  his  ma- 
jesty, rather  than  defer  his  journey,  on  which  he 
was  resolved,  would  consent  to  any  unreasonable 
qualifying  such  person  whom  they  should  name, 
with  power  in  his  absence ;  except  there  were  some 
real  jealousy  of  the  Scots  at  that  time,  and  between 
the  Scottisn  commissioners  themsdves,  (as  was 
conceived  by  some,)  by  reason  of  great  addresses 
made  to  the  king  by  the  earl  of  Rothes,  the  prin- 
cipal and  governing  person  of  that  nation,  and 
some  insinuation  of  nivour  from  his  majesty  to 
him ;  so  that  thev  did  in  earnest  desire  to  put  off 
that  joumev,  for  tear  of  disturbance  there. 

The  trutn  is,  the  king  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
promises  made  to  him  by  that  earl ;  who  desired 
to  live  in  this  court,  and  should  have  been  shortly 
made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber^  and  had  him- 
self a  hope  to  marry  a  great  and  wedthvlady :  and 
it  is  certain,  the  king  expected,  by  his  nelp  and  in- 
terest, to  have  found  such  a  party  in  Scotland,  as 
would  have  been  more  tender  of  his  honour  than 
they  after  expressed  themselves;  and  did  always 
impute  the  failing  thereof  to  the  absence  of  that 
earl,  who  being  sick  at  the  king's  going  from 
London,  within  six  weeks  aflter  died.  But  others 
believed,  he  had  been  so  &r  guilty  of  what  had 
been  done  amiss,  that  he  would  neimer  have  been 
able  nor  willing  to  preserve  the  foundation  of  that 
power,  which  could  hardly  have  forgotten  by  what 
means  it  had  been  oppressed. 

I  must  not  omit  nere,  the  disbanding  another 
army,  about  the  same  time;  the  circumstances 
whereof  were  very  remarkable,  and  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  tiaat  ensued.  The  king  perceiving 
that  he  was  not  now  like  to  have  any  use  of  the 
new  army  ui  Ireland;  at  least  not  that  use  for 
which  it  was  raised,  (which  was,  to  have  visited 
Scotland,^  and  finding  often  mention,  enviously 
and  maliaously,  made  of  that  army  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  having  from  thence  (by  the  advice 
of  the  committee  for  Ireland)  received  some  ad- 
dresses for  that  purpose ;  resolved  to  disband  them; 
and,  to  that  end,  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  lords 
histices  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  his 
lieutenant-genBral  of  that  army;  directing  withal 
(according  to  the  last  advice  he  had  received  from 
the  earl  of  Strafford)  "  that  any  officers  of  the 
army  should  have  free  leave  to  transport  what 
men  he  could  get  of  that  army,  for  the  service 
of  any  prince  in  amity  with  this  crown : "  and 
shortly  after,  upon  the  earnest  desire  of  don  Alonzo 
de  Oardinas,  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
his  majesty  consented,  that  four  thousand  soldiers 
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would  be  returned  from  Scotland;  ^Mniif,  from 
the  time  that  they  were  first  convened,  which  was 
about  nine  months,  (longer  time  than  ever  par- 
liament had  before  continued  together  in  one 
session,)  besides  all  their  extraordinary  acts  of 
blood  and  power,  procured  the  king's  assent  to 
these  following  important  laws;  by  which,  the 
kingdom  might  have  received  ample  benefit  and 
advantage. 

"  A  bill  for  the  triennial  parliament :"  which 
took  up  a  long  debate;  there  Dang  many  clauses, 
in  case  the  crown  [should]  omit  the  sending  out 
of  writs,  derogatory  to  majesty,  and  letting  the 
reins  too  loose  to  the  people :  yet,  since  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  unspeakable  inconveniences  had  befallen 
the  kin^om  by  the  long  intermission  of  those 
conventions ;  and  that  that  intermission  could  not 
have  happened,  if  there  had  not  been  some  neglect 
of  what  nad  been  settled  by  former  laws;  and 
therefore  there  was  some  reason  for  those  clauses, 
by  which  the  crown  could  in  no  case  suffer,  but 
by  its  own  default.  It  foimd  an  easy  passage 
through  both  houses ;  and  by  his  majesty  (who 
was  satisfied  that  such  a  frequency  of  meeting  with 
his  people,  as  once  in  three  years,  might  be  more 
convenient  than  prejudicial  to  his  service;  and 
believed,  that,  by  his  consenting  to  this  act,  the 
proceedings  in  this  parliament  would  be  more 
moderate)  it  had  an  equal  reception,  and  was 
enacted  by  him  the  next  day  after  it  passed  both 
V  houses. 

**  An  act  for  the  taking  away  the  high  commis- 
"  sion  court :"  which  comprehended  much  more 
than  was  generally  intended.  That  jurisdiction 
was  erected  by  a  statute  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  instead  of  a  larger  power  which  had 
been  exercised  under  the  pope's -authority,  then 
abolished;  and,  whilst  it  was  exercised  with  mo- 
deration, was  an  excellent  means  to  vindicate  and 
presence  the  dignity  and  peace  of  the  church : 
though,  from  the  beginning,  it  was  not  unmur- 
miu^  against  by  the  non-conformable  party  of 
the  kingdom. 

But  of  late,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  l)y  the  great 
power  of  some  bishops  at  court,  it  had  much  over- 
flowed the  banks  wmch  should  have  contained  it ; 
not  only  in  meddling  with  things  that  in  truth 
were  not  properly  within  their  coimusance;  but 
extending  their  sentences  and  judgments,  in  mat- 
ters triable  before  them,  beyond  that  degree  that 
was  justifiable ;  and  grew  to  have  so  great  a  con- 
tempt of  the  common  law,  and  the  professors  of 
it,  (which  was  a  fatal  unskilfulness  in  the  bishops, 
who  could  never  have  suffered  whilst  the  common 
law  had  been  preserved,)  that  prohibitions  from 
the  supreme  courts  of  law,  which  have,  and  must 
have,  the  superintendencv  over  all  inferior  courts, 
were  not  only  neglected,  but  the  judges  repre- 
hended for  granting  them,  (which  without  per- 
jury they  could  not  deny,)  and  the  lawyers  dis- 
countenanced for  moving  them,  (which  tney  were 
obliged  in  duty  to  do;)  so  that  thereby  the  clergy 
made  a  whole  nation,  that  is,  almost  a  whole  pro- 
fession, if  not  their  enemy,  yet  very  undevoted  to 
them. 

Then,  it  was  ^own  from  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
for  the  reformation  of  maimers,  to  a  court  of  re- 
venue, and  imposed  great  fines  upon  those  who 
were  culpable  before  them ;  sometimes  above  the 
degree  of  the  offence,  had  the  jurisdiction  of  fining 
been  unquestionable :  which  it  was  not.    Which 


course  of  fining  was  much  more  frequent,  and  the 
fines  heavier,  ^ter  the  king  had  granted  all  that 
revenue  ^whatsoever  it  should  prove  to  be)  to  be 
employea  for  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's  church ; 
which,  though  it  were  a  glorious  work,  and  worthy 
the  piety  of  those  who  advanced  it,  and  the  great- 
ness of  nis  mind  who  principally  intended  it,  made 
the  grievance  less  popular. 

By  these  means  (besides  the  conflux  and  reputa- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  clergy  which  had  formerly 
been  obnoxious,  and  suppressed  by  the  bishops : 
which  I  do  not  mention  as  any  piece  of  their  ex- 
orbitancy ;  for  I  do  not  know  that  ever  any  inno- 
cent clergyman  suffered  by  any  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure; though,  it  may  be,  the  guilty  were  more 
severely  proceeded  against,  and  with  less  politic 
circumstances,  than  the  nature  of  that  time  re- 
quired) that  court  had  very  few  friends;'  and 
having  many  enemies,  the  proposition  for  abolish- 
ing it  was  easily  hearkened  to ;  of  which  the  violent 
party  easily  taking  notice,  they  who  prepared  the 
Dill  inserted  clauses,  that  not  only  took  away  the 
high  commission  court,  which  was  intended,  but, 
upon  the  matter,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction; and,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the 
great  abuses  by  the  oath  ex  officio,  and  excommu- 
nication, destroyed  and  cancelled  all  coercive  power 
whatsoever  in  those  courts,  which  was  never  in- 
tended: yet,  in  that  hurry,  it  made  a  progress 
through  both  houses,  and  attended  the  toy^ 
assent.  But,  when  his  majesty  understood  the 
extent  thereof,  and  how  far  the  body  of  the  bill 
exceeded  the  title ;  and  that,  instead  of  reforma- 
tion, it  was  opening  a  door  to  the  most  scandalous 
offences,  and  lea\ang  adultery  and  incest  as  un- 
punishable, as  any  other  acts  of  good  fellowship ; 
he  made  a  pause  m  the  consenting  to  it,  till  both 
houses  might  review  whether  their  remedy  were 
proportionable  to  the  disease. 

Immediately  the  fire  was  kindled  against  the 
bishops,  as  the  only  obstacles  to  any  rerormation ; 
with  some  passionate  insinuations,  ^'  that,  since 
they  opposed  a  due  r^^ulation  of  their  power^ 
there  would  be  no  way  but  to  cut  them  off  root 
and  branch."  And  thereupon  some  bishops 
themselves  were  again  made  instruments;  and 
others,  who  pretended  to  take  care  of  the  church, 
persuaded  the  king,  *'  for  the  bishops'  sake,  to 
"  confirm  that  biU :"  whilst  the  designers  were 
much  pleased  to  find  that  logic  prevail;  little 
doubting,  that  when  they  had  taken  away  their 
jurisdiction  in  the  churcn,  by  that  bill,  and  their 
dignity  in  the  state,  by  removmg  them  out  of  the 
house  of  peers,  they  snould  find  it  no  hard  matter 
to  abolish  their  names  and  titles  out  of  the  king- 
dom; and  to  enjoy  their  goodly  lands  and  re- 
venues, which  could  only  make  the  reformation 
Eirfect  and  complete.  And  in  this  manner  that 
w  was  enacted. 

'*  A  bill  for  taking  away  the  star-chamber  court." 
The  progress  of  which  bill  was  this.  The  exorbi- 
tances of  this  court  had  been  such  (as  hath  been 
before  touched)  that  there  were  very  few  persons 
of  quality  who  had  not  suffered,  or  been  perplexed, 
by  the  weight  or  fear  of  those  censures  ana  judg- 
ments. For,  having  extended  their  jurisdiction 
from  riots,  perjury,  and  the  most  notonous  misde- 
meanours, to  an  asserting  all  proclamations,  and 
orders  of  state;  to  the  vindicating  illegal  commis- 
sions, and  grants  of  monopolies,  (all  which  were 
the  chief  groundworks  of  tndr  late  proceedings  J 
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no  man  conld  hope  to  be  longer  free  from  the  in- ' 
quisition  of  that  courts  than  he  resolyed  to  submit  j 
to  those,  and  the  like  extraordinary  courses.  And 
therefore  there  was  an  entire  incHnation  to  limit 
and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  that  court:  to 
which  purpose,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and  twice 
read,  and,  according  to  custom,  committed.  It 
being  returned  after  by  the  committee,  and  the 
amendments  read ;  it  was  suddenly  suggested,  (by 
a. person  not  at  all  inclined  to  connision,  or  to  the 
violent  partv  that  intended  that  confusion,)  "  that 
"  the  remedies  provided  by  that  bill  were  not  pro- 
portionable to  the  diseases ;  that  the  usurpa- 
'  tions  of  that  court  were  not  less  in  the  forms  of 
their  proceeding,  than  in  the  matter  upon  which 
they  proceeded ;  insomuch  that  the  course  of  the 
'*  court  (which  is  the  rule  of  their  judging)  was  so 
"  much  coimpted,  that  the  grievance  was  as  much, 
in  those  cases  of  which  tney  had  a' proper  con- 
nusance,  as  by  their  excess  in  holdm^  pleas  of 
that,  in  which,  in  truth,  they  had  no  jurisdiction : 
and  therefore  he  conceived,  the  proper  and  most 
natural  cure  for  that  mischief  would  be,  utteily 
to  abolish  that  court,  which  [itj  was  very  cUm- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  regulate;  and,  in  place 
'*  thereof,  to  erect  and  establish  such  a  jurisdiction 
"  as  might  be  thought  necessary."  Hereupon, 
the  same  bill  was  re-committed,  with  direction, 
"so  far  to  alter  the  frame  of  it,  as  might  serve 
"  utterly  to  take  away  and  abolish  that  court :" 
which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  again  brought 
to  the  house,  and  engrossed,  and  sent  up  to  the 
lords.  So  that  important  bill  was  never  read  but 
once  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  never 
committed;  which,  I  beheve,  was  never  before 
heard  of  in  parliament. 

It  could  not  meet  with  any  opposition  in  the 
house  of  peers :  all  who  had  been  judges  there 
havingtheurseveral  judgments  hanging  like  meteors 
over  their  heads ;  and  tne  rest,  beins  either  grieved 
or  frighted  by  it :  and  so,  being  brought  to  his 
msuesty,  received  his  royal  assent. 

'ihus  fell  that  high  court,  a  great  branch  of  the 
prerogative ;  having  been  rather  extended  and  con- 
firmed, than  founded,  by  the  statute  of  the  tenth 
year  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh:  for,  no  doubt,  it 
nad  both  a  being  and  a  jurisdiction  before  iktX 
time,  though  vul^ly  it  received  date  from  thence ; 
and,  whilst  it  was  gravely  and  moderately  governed, 
was  an  excellent  expedient  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  the  king,  the  honour  of  ms  council,  ana  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
taking  it  away  was  an  act  very  popular;  which,  it 
may  be,  was  not  then  more  pohtic,  than  the  re- 
vivmff  it  may  be  thought  hereafter,  when  the  pre- 
sent distempers  shall  be  expired. 

"  An  act  for  the  certainty  of  die  meets,  bounds, 
*'  and  limits  of  all  the  forests  in  England : "  which 
was  a  great  benefit  and  ease  to  the  people ;  who 
had  been  so  immoderately  vexed  by  tne  justice  in 
eyre's  seat,  (exercised  with  great  riffour  by  the 
earl  of  Holland,  and  revived  by  Mr.  Noy,  when  he 
was  attorney  general,)  that  few  men  coidd  assure 
themselves  their  estates  and  houses  might  not  be 
brought  within  the  [jurisdiction  of]  some  forest ; 
the  which  if  they  were,  it  cost  them  great  fines : 
and  therefore,  to  ease  them  of  their  rature  fears, 
the  kinff  departed  with  his  own  unquestionable 
right  f  iBmich  would,  a  year  before,  have  been  pur- 
coasea  at  the  price  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds)  without  any  mrninur  for  severity. 


"  An  act,*  that  no  derk  of  the  market  of  his 
"*  majesty's  house  should  execute  his  oflice  in  any 
"  part  ot  the  kingdom,  but  only  within  the  verge 
"  of  the  court :  and  the  execution  of  that  office 
*'  granted  to  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  towns  corporate ; 
"  and  to  the  lords  of  liberties  and  franchises,  and 
"  to  their  deputies."  By  which,  the  people  through 
England  were  freed  from  many  petty  vexations 
and  extortions,  which  the  deputies  and  agents  for 
that  office  (who  commonly  farmed  the  perquisites 
of  that  office,  within  several  limits)  exerdsed  over 
them.  And  let^o  man  say,  that  this  was  but  an 
act  of  justice,  for  the  redress  of  visible  misdemean- 
ours which  his  own  officers  were  guilty  of;  and 
that  his  majesty  parted  with  nothing  of  profit  to 
himself,  by  that  act:  for  the  misdemeanours  of 
any  office  may  be  prevented,  and  punished,  and 
reoressed,  without  the  taking  away,  or  suppressing, 
the  office  itself;  which  is  an  instance  of  power,  and 
prerogative.  And  the  other  was  used  as  an  argu- 
ment heretofore  .(which  few  have  since  approved) 
for  the  passing  away  most  of  the  old  rents  of  the 
crown,  **  that  they  yielded  littie  profit  to  the  crown, 
"  being  always  swallowed  by  the  many  officers  in- 
"  cumbent  to  that  service;  without considerixig, 
that  even  those  many  officers  are  of  the  essential 
honour  and  greatness  of  princes.  But,  as  that 
computation  was  very  erroneous  in  point  of  thrift, 
so  it  is  much  more  scandalous  in  point  of  power ; 
and  he,  that  thinks  the  king  gives  away  nothing 
that  is  worth  the  keeping,  when  he  suiTers  an  office, 
which  keeps  and  maintains  many  officers,  to  be 
abolished  and  taken  away,  does  qot  consider,  that 
so  m]ich  of  his  train  is  aoated,  and  that  he  is  less 
spoken  of,  and  consequenUy  less  esteemed,  ip  those 
places  where  that  power  formerly  extended;  nor 
observes,  how  mucn  private  men  value  themselves 
upon  those  lesser  franchises  and  royalties,  which 
especially  keep  up  the  power,  distinction,  and  de- 
grees of  men. 


lately  committea  by  the  rigorous  circumstances  of 
proceeding  upon  tnat  chum,  the  king  parted  with, 
and  released  to  his  people,  a  right  and  duty,  as 
unquestionably  due  to  hun  by  the  law,  as  any  ser- 
vice he  can  lay  claim  to ;  ana  such,  as  the  subject 
received  the  mscharge  of  it,  as  a  singular  benefit 
and  advantaffe  to  him. 

*'  An  act  for  the  free  making  saltpetre  and  gim- 
"  powder  within  the  kingdom : "  which  was  a  part 
of  the  prerogative;  and  not  only  considerable,  as  it 
restrained  that  precious  and  dangerous  commodity 
from  vulgar  hands ;  but,  as  in  truth  it  brought  a 
considerable  revenue  to  tiie  crown;  and  more  to 
those,  whom  the  crown  gratified  and  obliged  by 
that  license.  The  pretence  for  this  exemption  was, 
"  the  unjustifiable  proceeding  of  those  (or  of  inferior 
persons  qualifiea  by  them)  who  had  been  trusted 

m  that  employment;"  by  whom,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  many  men  suffered :  but  the  true  reason 
was,  that  thereby  they  might  be  sure  to  have  in 
readiness  a  good  stock  in  that  commodity, 
against  the  time  their  occasions  should  call  upon 
them. 

*'  An  act  against  divers  encroachments  and  op- 
"  pressions  in  the  stannary  courts :"  the  logic  of 
which  act  extended  itself  to  all  inferior  courts,  and 
manner  of  proceedings  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
though  the  full  measure  of  that  benefit  seemed  to 
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be  poured  out  upon  the  two  counties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire ;  the  people  whereof  had  been  %o 
much  oppressed  by  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court, 
(supported  and  extended  with  ffreat  passion  and 
fury  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  lord  warden  of 
those  stannaries,)  that  both  prohibitions,  and  ha- 
beas corpus's  from  the  king's  bench,  had  been 
disobeyed  and  neglected;  not  without  some  per- 
sonal affront,  and  reproach  to  all  the  judges  of 
that  court:    and  therefore,  it  could  not  but  be 

Seat  ease  of  heart  to  those  parts,  to  be  freed  from 
e  exorbitancy  of  that  oppression. 
"  An  act,  whereby  all  the  proceedings  in  the 
business  of  ship-money  were  adjudged  void,  and 
disannulled ;  and  the  judgments,  enrolments, 
and  entries  thereupon,  vacated  and  cancelled : " 
which  (how  just  and  necessary  soever)  was  a  frank 
departure  from,  a  right,  vindicated  by  a  iudjypnent 
in  the  exchequer-clmnber,  before  all  the  judges 
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in  England ;  and  therefore  deserved  a  just  acknow- 
ledgment ;  besides  that,  some  clauses  in  that 
statute  assert  the  subject's  liberty  and  property, 
beyond  what  was  done  by  the  petition  of  right ; 
which  needed  an  additional  estabhshment. 

These  acts  of  parliament,  finished  and  enacted  in 
the  time  we  speak  of ;  besides  the  quitting  the  long 
used  right  of  imposing  upon  foreign  trade,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Dill  for  tonnage  and  poundage ; 
and  besides  that  fatal  bill  for  the  continuance  of 
this  parUament ;  will  be  hereafter  acknowledged 
by  an  incorrupted  posterity,  40  be  everlasting  mo- 
numents of  a  princely  and  fatherhr  affection  to  his 
people ;  and  such  an  obligation  of  repose  and  trust 
from  the  king  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  that  no 
expressions  of  piety,  duty,  and  conndence,  from 
them,  could  have  been  more  than  a  sufficient  re- 
turn on  their  parts :  which  how  they  performed^  is 
to  follow  in  the  next  place. 


BND   OP  THE  THIRD   BOOK. 


THE 
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BOOK  IV. 


WHEN  the  king  came  to  York,  which  was  about 
the  middle  of  August,  he  found  no  part  of 
dther  army  disbanded ;  for,  though  orders  had 
been  issued  to  that  piu^ose,  yet  the  money,  without 
which  it  could  not  be  done,  was  not  yet  come  to 
their  hands;  and  because  so  great  a  sum  could 
not  be  presently  procured,  as  would  satisfy  both, 
an  act  of  parliament  had  been  passed,  for  the  satis- 
feustion  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  king's  army, 
by  which  they  were  promised  payment,  upon  the 
public  faith,  in  November  following;  till  which 
time  they  were  to  respite  it,  and  be  contented  that 
the  common  soldiers,  and  inferior  officers,  should 
be  fully  satisfied  upon  their  disbanding. 

punng  the  time  of  the  king's  abode  at  York, 
which  was  not  many  days,  the  earl  of  Holland,  lord 
general,  made  a  suit  to  mm  for  the  making  a  baron ; 
which,  at  that  time,  might  have  been  worth  to  him 
ten  thousand  pounds.  Whether  the  kin^  appre- 
hended the  makinff  an  unfit  man,  who  might  dis- 
serve him  in  the  house  of  peers ;  or  whether  he 
resolved  to  contain  himself  from  enlarging  that 
number,  except  upon  an  extraordinary  relation  to 
his  own  service,  I  know  not :  but  he  thought  not 
fit,  at  that  lime,  to  patify  the  earl :  by  which  he 
took  himself  to  be  highly  disobliged,  (as  the  cour- 
tiers of  that  time  took  whatsoever  was  denied  to 
them,  as  to  be  taken  from  them,)  and  having 
received  some  information,  froxn  sir  Jacob  Ashley 
and  sir  John  Coniers,  of  some  idle  passages  in  the 
late  tampering  with  the  army  to  petition,  which  had 
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not  been  before  heard  of;  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
gone  towards  Scotland  (though  his  majesty  hath 
since  told  me,  ''that  he  thought  he  had  left  the 
"  earl  at  parting  in  very  good  humour,  and  devotion 
"  to  his  service")  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  to  be  communicated  in  parliament,  "  that 
he  found  there  had  been  strange  attempts  made 
to  pervert  and  corrupt  the  army,  but,  he  doubted 
not,  he  should  be  able  to  prevent  anv  mischief: " 
the  whole  sense  being  so  mysterious,  that  it  was  no 
hard  matter,  after  it  was  lead  in  both  houses,  to 
persuade  men,  that  it  related  to  somewhat  they  had 
yet  never  heard ;  and  being  dated  on  the  siicteenth 
day  of  August,  which  must  be  the  time  that  the 
king  was  there,  or  newly  gone,  (for  he  took  his 
journey  from  London  on  the  tenth,)  seemed  to 
reflect  on  somewhat  his  msuesty  should  have  at- 
tempted. Hereupon  their  old  fears  are  awakened, 
and  new  ones  infused  into  the  people ;  every  man 
taking  the  hberty  of  making  what  interpretation 
th^  pleased  of  that  which  no  man  understood. 

The  papists  were  the  most  popular  common- 
place, and  the  butt  against  whom  all  the  arrows 
were  directed ;  and  so,  upon  this  new  fright,  an 
order  was  made  by  both  houses  "  for  disarming  all 
"  the  papists  in  England : "  upon  which,  and  the 
like  orders,  though  seldom  any  thing  was  after 
done,  or  no  matter  of  moment,  yet  it  served  to  keep 
up  the  fears  and  apprehensions  in  the  people,  of 
dangers  and  designs,  and  to  disincline  them  from 
any  reverence  or  affecUon  to  the  queen,  whom  they 
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began  evexy  day  more  implacably  to  hate,  and  con- 
sequently to  disoblige.  And,  as  upon  those,  and 
the  like  light  occasions,  they  grew  to  a  license  of 
language,  without  the  least  respect  of  persons,  of 
how  venerable  estimation  soever ;  so  they  departed 
from  any  order  or  regularity  in  debate ;  or  rules 
and  measure  in  judging ;  the  chief  rulers  amongst 
them  first  designing  what  they  thought  fit  to  be 
done,  and  the  rest  concluding  any  thing  lawful, 
that  they  thought,  in  order  to  the  doing  or  com- 
passing the  same :  in  which  neither  laws  nor  cus- 
toms could  be  admitted  to  signify  any  thing  against 
their  sense. 

I  remember,  about  that  time,  in  the  providing 
money  for  the  disbanding  the  armies,  upon  which 
they  were  marvellously  solidtous,  from  the  time 
that  the  king  went  towards  the  north,  there  arose 
a  Question,  "  Whether  Wilmot,  Ashbumham,  and 
"  rollard,  should  receive  their  pay  due  to  them 
upon  their  several  commands,  lying  under  the 
charge  of  the  plot,  for  bringing  up,  and  corrupt- 
ing the  army;"  very  many  passionately  alleging, 
*'  that  such  men  ought  not  to  receive  their  pay,  who 
"  had  forfeited  their  trust :"  yet  there  wanted  not 
many  who  alleged,  ''  that  they  had  the  security  of 
an  act  of  parliament  for  their  payment,  and  that 
in  justice  it  could  not  be  detained  from  them ; 
that,  though  they  lay  under  the  displeasure  of 
*'  the  house,  yet  there  was  so  far  from  a  judgment, 
"  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  charge  against 
them,  but  that  they  were  at  liberty  under  bail ; 
and  therefore  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  for- 
feited any  thing  that  was  their  own."    In  this 
debate  the  house  seemed  equally  divided,  till  one, 
who  well  knew  what  he  said,  told  them,  *'  that 
"  there  could  not  be  any  reasonable  pretence  for 
''  detaining  their  due,  as  well  for  the  reasons  that 
"  had  been  given,  as,  that  they  were  absolutely 
"  [>ardoned  by  the  late  act  of  oblivion,  and  pacifica- 
"  tion,  between  the  two  kingdoms : "  the  which  was 
no  sooner  said,  than  many  of  those  who  were  before 
inclined  to  the  gentlemen,  changed  their  opinions, 
and,  without  so  much  as  calling  to  have  the  statute 
read,  declared,  "  that  they  could  have  no  benefit 
by  that  act  of  parliament,  because  then,  the  same 
might  be  as  well  applied  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury."  And  so,  without  further  weighing 
the  law,  or  the  reason,  it  was  thought  sufficient, 
not  only  to  exclude  them  from  that  benefit,  but  to 
bar  them  from  their  money;  lest  they  might  be 
thought  to  be  admitted  to  it  for  that  reason,  which 
might  prove  an  advantage  to  another,  to  whom 
they  had  no  inclination  to  be  just.    And  no  ques- 
tion, they  had  been  overseen  in  the  penning  that 
statute;  the  words,  in  their  true  and  genuine  signi- 
fication and  extent,  comprehending  as  well  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  those  who  at  that  time  had 
no  contempt  of  the  security  they  reaped  thereby. 

Soon  after  the  king  went  into  Scotland,  tnere 
being  some  motion  "to  adjomn  the  houses  till 
"  after  Michaelmas,"  which  seemed  to  be  generally 
inclined  to,  very  many  of  both  houses  beinff  will- 
ing to  refresh  themselves  in  tiie  country,  aAer  so 
long  absence  from  their  homes,  (the  siunmer  being 
far  spent,  and  the  plafirue  increasing;  of  which 
some  members  had  aied :  and  others  were  in  dan- 
^r,  having  been  in  infected  houses,)  and  conceiv- 
mg,  that  tnere  was  no  more  to  be  done  till  the 
return  of  the  king,  save  only  the  procuring  money 
to  finish  the  disbanding ;  went  into  the  country : 
and  others,  who  stayed  in  the  town,  were  less  sd- 
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licitous  to  attend  the  public  service ;  but  betook 
themselves  to  those  exercises  and  refreshments 
which  were  pleasanter  to  them :  insomuch,  as 
within  twenty  days  after  the  king's  remove,  there 
were  not  above  twenty  lords,  nor  much  above  a 
hundred  commoners,  m  both  houses.  But  this 
was  the  advantage  they  looked  for ;  those  persons 
continuing  (especially  in  the  house  of  commons) 
to  whose  care  and  managery  the  whole  reformation 
was  committed.  They  now  entered  upon  the  con- 
sultation of  the  highest  matters,  botn  in  church 
and  state;  and  made  attempts  and  entries  upon 
those  regalities  and  foundations,  which  have  been 
since  more  evident  in  wider  and  more  notorious 
breaches. 

So  when  they  assumed  the  power  to  control  and 
reverse  the  license  and  power  granted  by  the  king 
to  the  Spanish  ambassador^  for  transporting  four 
thousand  Irish  soldiers  upon  the  disbanding  that 
army  into  Flanders,  (as  was  before  touched,)  and 
to  tne  French  ambassador,  for  three  thousand  of 
the  army  disbanded  here,  for  the  service  of  that 
king ;  in  debate  whereof  they  used  all  license  to 
look  into  the  mysteries  of  state,  and  to  weigh  the 
interest  of  kingdoms,  of  which  very  few  of  them 
could  be  competent  considerers,  though  they  had 
been  qualified  by  authority.  In  these  irregular  and 
undutiful  contests,  the  French  ambassador,  whose 
business  was  to  foment  the  jealousies  between  the 
king  and  people,  had  insinuated  himself  into  that 
liberty  of  transporting  men  for  his  master's  ser- 
vice, with  no  other  design,  than  to  be  thereby  en- 
abled to  contribute  towards  the  afifronting  the 
king,  by  departing  from    it,   to    ingratiate    the 
houses ;  and,  therefore,  having  very  particular  in- 
tercourse and  correspondence  with  the  prime  ma- 
nagers, as  soon  as  upon  their  first  addresses  his 
majesty  had  signified  his  engagement  to  the  two 
kings,  and  that  he  could  not  in  honour  recede 
from  what  he  had  promised,  he  voluntarily  oflfered 
to  acquit  the  king  of  that  supply  which  concerned 
his  master,  if  his  majesty  would  likewise  retract 
what  was  expected  by  the  Spaniard ;  which  gave 
them  opportunity  so  importunately  to  press  his 
majesty,  who  had  no  other  counsel  to  consult  with 
upon  any  despatches,  but  such  as  durst  not  con- 
tradict tneir  overtures,  (secretary  Vane  then  wait- 
ing on  him,)  that  he  departed  from  his  former 
resolutions  and  concessions;  and  so  to  common 
understanding  disobliged  both  crowns,  with  that 
disadvantage  to  himself,  that  both  thereby  found 
his  want  of  power ;  and  the  Spaniard  from  thence 
(besides  the  inflammation  of  the  correspondence 
with  Portugal)  took  occasion  to  comply  with  those, 
who  they  found  could  do  them  hurt ;  whilst  the 
French  dehghted  themselves  both  with  disappoint- 
ing their  enemy,  and  cozening  their  friends ;  to 
whom,  in  truth,  they  were  more  irreconciled  than 
to  the  other.    Whetner  in  that  conjuncture  of  the 
affairs  of  Christendom,  the  resolution  was  well 
taken  of  supplying  those  two  kings,  or  either  of 
them,  with  soldiers  at  that  time,  or  whether  either 
kingdom  could  then  well  spare  auxiliaries  to  an- 
other, I  will  not  now  consider;  but  the  counsel 
being  once  taken,  it  was  in  view  that  the  retracting 
of  it  by  their  advice,  who  naturally  were  not  coun- 
sellors in  those  mysteries,  and  yet  were  very  apt  to 
extend  and  usurp  the  jurisdiction  and  right  of 
advising,  upon  the  least  precedent  of  admission, 
would  open  a  door  to  let  in  many  bold  desires,  to 
I  the  king's  disadvantage. 
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From  this  liberty  and  success  of  advising  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  without  the  walls  of  the  king- 
dom, with  reference  to  the  levies  for  France  and 
Spain,  ^ey  assumed  the  same  freedom,  of  consult- 
ing and  determining  what  was  not  fit,  within  the 
walls  of  the  church ;  and  finding  their  numbers  to 
be  so  thin,  that  they  might,  by  art  or  accident, 
prevail  with  the  major  part  to  oe  of  their  mind ; 
and  to  gratify  the  more  violent  party  of  the  re- 
formers, (who,  with  ^eat  im|)atience,  suffered 
thonselves  to  be  contamed  within  any  bounds  or 
limits,  by  those  who  knew  better  how  to  conduct 
their  business,)  they  entered  upon  debate  of  the 
Book  of  Ck)mmon-Prayer,  (which  sure,  at  that 
time,  was  much  reverenced  throughout  the  king- 
dom,) and  proposed,  ''  in  regard  (they  said)  many 
« things  in  it  gave  offence,  at  least  umbrage,  to 
''  tender  consciences,  that  there  might  be  liberty 
"  to  disuse  it :"  which  proposition  was  so  ungra- 
cious, that,  though  it  was  made  in  a  thin  house, 
and  pressed  by  those  who  were  of  the  greatest 
power  and  authority,  it  was  so  far  from  being  con- 
sented to,  that  by  the  major  part  (the  house  con- 
sisting then  of  about  six  score)  it  was  voted, ''  that 
*^  it  should  be  justly  and  duly  observed." 

However,  the  next  day,  contrary  to  all  rules  and 
orders  of  parliament,  very  many  being  absent  who 
had  been  active  in  that  debate,  they  suspended 
that  order;  and  resolved,  "that  the  standing  of 
*'  the  communion-table  in  all  chxurches  should  be 
"  altered ;"  the  rails  (which  in  most  places  had 
been  set  up  for  the  more  decency)  "  should  be 
pulled  down;  that  the  chancels  should  be  le- 
velled, and  made  even  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
church;  and  that  no  man  should  presume  to 
<*  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,"  (which  was  enjoined 
by  a  canon,  and  of  long  usage  m  the  chiurch ;)  and 
luiving  digested  these  godlv  resolutions  into  an 
order,  they  carried  it  up  to  tne  lords  for  their  con- 
currence; promising  themselves,  that,  from  the 
small  number  which  remained  there,  they  should 
find  no  dissent.    But  the  major  part  of  the  lords 
being  much  scandalized,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons should  not  only  unseasonably,  and  irregu- 
larly, interpose  in  a  matter  of  which  they  had  iiot 
the  least  jurisdiction ;  but  should  presume  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  church,  and  interrupt  the 
settled  and  legal  government  thereof,  by  such 
Bchtsmatical  presumption,  not  only  refiised  to  join 
with  them,  but,  instead  thereof,  directed  an  order, 
formerly  made  by  the  house  of  peers,  (on  the  six- 
teenth of  January  before,)  to  be  printed,  to  this 
effect:  "that  the  divine  service  should  be  per- 
"  formed,  as  it  is  appointed  by  the  acts  of  parlia- 
"  ment  of  this  realm ;  and  tnat  all  such  as  shall 
"  disturb  that  wholesome  order,  shall  be  severely 
"  punished,  according  to  the  law ;"  and  acquainted 
the  commons  therewith:  who,  nothing  satisfied, 
pursued  their  former  order;  and,  "commanding 
"  all  the  commons  of  England  to  submit  to  their 
"  direction,  declared,  that  the  order  of  the  lords 
"  was  made  by  the  consent  but  of  eleven  lords, 
"  and  that  nine  other  lords  did  dissent  from  it ; 
"  and,  therefore,  that  no   obedience  should  be 
*'  given  thereunto."    Whereas  the  order  had  been 
maide  in  full  parliament,  seven  months  before ;  and 
was  seasonably  ordered  to  be  published,  by  the 
major  part  present,  upon  that  important  occasion. 
And  such  an  arraigning  the  house  of  peers,  for 
publishing  an  order  in  maintenance  of  the  laws 
established,  by  those  who  had  no  authority  to  de- 
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dare  what  the  law  was,  nor  a  jurisdiction  over 
those  who  should  infringe  the  law,  was  so  trans- 
cendent a  presumption,  and  breach  of  privilege, 
that  there  was  great  expectation  what  the  lords 
would  do  in  their  own  vindication. 

There  was  one  clause  in  the  act  of  pacification, 
"  that  there  should  be  a  public  and  solemn  day  of 
"  thanksgiving,  for  the  peace  between  the  two 
"  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland :"  but  no 
day  being  appointed  for  that  act  of  indevotion,  the 
lords  and  commons  assumed  the  power  to  them- 
selves of  directing  it ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  made 
an  ordinance,  as  uiey  called  it,  "  that  it  should  be 
"  observed  on  the  seventh  of  September  following, 
"  throughout  the  kingdom  of  England  and  do- 
"  minion  of  Wales."  Which  was  done  accord- 
ingly ;  the  factious  ministers  in  all  pulpits  taking 
occasion  then  to  magnify  the  parliament,  and  the 
Scots ;  and  to  infiise  as  much  malignity  into  the 
people,  against  those  who  were  not  of  that  faction, 
as  tneir  wit  and  malice  could  sugg:est ;  the  house 
of  commons  celebrating  that  day  in  the  chapel  at 
Lincoln's  Inn ;  because  the  bishop  of  lincoin,  as 
dean  of  Westminster,  had  formed  a  prayer  for  that 
occasion,  and  enjoined  it  to  be  read  on  that  day, 
in  those  churches  [where  he  had  jurisdiction  J ; 
which  they  liked  not :  both  as  it  was  formed,  and 
formed  by  him ;  and  so  avoided  [coming  there]. 

After  the  solemnization  of  that  day,  and  the 
making  their  declaration  against  the  lords,  about 
the  order  above  mentioned,  and  the  recommend- 
ing some  seditious,  unconformable  ministers,  to 
be  lecturers  in  churches  about  London,  which  the 
ministers  were  compelled  to  receive:  when  they 
had  great  apprehension,  by  their  members  leaving 
them,  that  they  should  not  have  forty  remaining, 

Sess  than  which  number  could  not  constitute  a 
ouae  of  commons,)  they  consented  to  a  recess ; 
and  on  the  ninth  day  of  September,  1641,  they 
adjourned  themselves  till  the  twentieth  day  of 
October  following:  either  house  irregularly  ^for 
the  like  had  never  before  been  practised)  makm^ 
a  committee,  to  meet  twice  a  week,  and  oftener,  if 
they  saw  cause,  during  the  recess,  and  to  transact 
sucn  business  as  Xhty  were  authorized  to  do  by 
their  instructions. 

The  house  of  lords  limited  their  committee 
(which  consisted  of  the  earls  of  Essex,  Warwick, 
the  lords  Wharton,  Kimbolton,  and  twelve  more; 
but  every  three  were  as  able  to  transact  as  the 
whole  number)  by  their  instructions,  ''  only  to 
"  open  the  letters  which  should  come  from  the 
"  committee  in  Scotland,  and  to  return  answers 
<'  to  them ;  with  power  to  recall  that  committee, 
"  when  they  thought  fit ;  to  send  down  monies  to 
"  the  armies ;  and  to  assist  about  their  disband- 
"  ing;  and  in  removing  the  magazines  from  Ber- 
"  wick  and  Carlisle." 

But  the  house  of  commons  thought  this  power  \ 
too  narrow  for  their  committee ;  and  therefore  / 
against  order  too  (for  the  power  of  the  committees 
of  both  houses  ought  to  have  been  equal)  they 
qualified  theirs  (which  consisted  of  Mr.  Pym, 
Mr.  Saint-John,  Mr.  Strode,  sir  Gilbert  Gerrard, 
sir  Henry  Mildmay,  sir  Henry  Vane,  alderman 
Pennington,  captain  Venn,  and  others ;  every  six 
having  the  authority  of  the  whole)  as  well  with 
[the]  powers  granted  to  the  lords,  as  likewise,  to 
"  go  on  in  preparation  of  proceedings  against  such 
^'  delinquents,  as  were  voted  or  complained  against 
"  in  the  house;  and  to  receive  any  offers  [of  dis- 
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**  oorenr]  that  the^  should  make ;  to  send  to  all 
''  sheriffs,  and  justices  of  peace,  upon  information 
*'  of  any  riots,  or  tumults ;  to  stir  them  up  to  their 
''  duty  m  repressing  them ;  and  to  report  to  their 
''  house  any  failing  in  obedience  to  their  sending; 
to  take  the  accounts  of  any  accountants  to  his 
xoajesty,  in  order  to  the  preparations  of  his 
majesty's  revenue;  to  consider  of  framing  and 
constituting  a  West  India  company ;  and  to  con- 
sider the  fishing,  upon  the  coasts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;"  and  many  other  ex- 
travagant particulars :  which  neither  of  both 
houses  had  to  do  with,  but  served  to  magnify 
the  authority  of  that  committee ;  and  to  draw  re- 
sort and  reverence  to  them  from  almost  all  sorts 
of  men. 

The  houses  being  thus  adjourned,  the  committee 
of  the  commons  appointed  Mr.  Pym  to  sit  in  their 
chair;  who,  forthwith,  with  his  own  hand,  signed 
the  printed  declarations  before  mentioned,  of  the 
nintn  of  September;  and  caused  them  to  be  so 
read  in  all  churches  in  London,  and  throiighout 
the  counties.  Whereupon  the  seditious  and  fac- 
tious persons  caused  the  windows  to  be  broken 
down  in  churches;  broke  down  the  rails,  and 
removed  the  table,  (which,  in  many  churches,  had 
stood  in  that  manner  ever  since  the  reformation,) 
and  committed  many  insolent  and  scandalous  dis- 
orders. And  when  the  minister,  an4  the  graver 
and  more  substantial  sort  of  inhabitants,  us^  any 
opposition,  and  resisted  such  their  license,  they 
were  immediately  required  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee; and,  if  tney  could  be  ndther,  persuaded 
nor  threatened  to  submit,  their  attenoance  Was 
continued  from  day  to  day,  to  their  great  charge 
and.  vexation.  If  any  ^ve  and  learned  minister 
refiised  to  admit  into  his  church  a  lecturer  recom- 
mended by  them,  (and  I  am  confident,  there  was 
not,  from  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  one 
orthodox  or  learned  man  recommended  by  them 
to  any  church  in  England,)  he  was  presently  re- 
auirea  to  attend  upon  the  committee;  and  not 
discharged  till  the  houses  met  again;  and  then 
likewise,  if  he  escaped  commitment,  continued,  to 
his  intolerable  loss  and  trouble :  few  men  having 
the  patience  to  endure  that  oppression,  against 
which  they  knew  not  whither  to  appeal;  and 
therefore  in  the  end  submitted  to  what  they  could 
not  resist ;  and  so  all  pulpits  were  supplied  with 
their  seditious  and  schismatical  preachers. 

The  armies  were  at  last  disbanded :  and,  about 
the  end  of  September,  the  earl  of  Holland,  in  grreat 

Eomp,  returned  to  his  house  at  Kensington;  i^ere 
e  was  visited  and  caressed,  with  great  application, 
by  all  the  factious  party :  for  he  had  now,  whether 
upon  the  disobligation  remembered  before,  of  being 
denied  the  making  a  baron;  or  upon  some  informa- 
tion, of  some  sharp  expressions  used  by  the  queen 
upon  his  letter;  and  the  conscience  of  that  letter: 
or  the  apprehensions  of  being  questioned  and  pro- 
secuted upon  the  enormities  of^  his  office  of  chief 
justice  in  eyre,  and  other  transgressions,  fully 
declared  himself  of  their  party.  And  that  they 
miffht  be  the  better  prepared  to  keep  up  the  pre- 
ju£ce  to  the  king,  and  the  keenness  against  the 
court,  till  the  coining  together  of  both  houses; 
when  they  had  reason  to  believe  the  observation 
of  their  crooked  and  indirect  courses,  and  their 
visible,  unwarrantable  breaches,  upon  the  church, 
and  the  rehgion  established  by  law,  would  render 
men  less  devoted  to  them ;  his  lordship  furnished 


them  with  many  informations  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  late  army,  which  might  be  wrested  to  the 
king's  disadvantage;  told  them  whatsoever  the 
king  himself  had  said  to  him,  when  he  looked 
upon  him  as  a  person  true  to  him ;  and  when,  it 
is  very  probable,  he  was  not  much  delighted  with 
the  proceedings  at  Westminster ;  and  of  all  the 
particulars,  wmch  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  and  sir  John 
Corners,  had  informed  him,  when  they  took  him 
to  be  of  entire  trust  with  his  majesty,  and  wholly 
under  that  consideration,  (whereupon  they  were 
afterwards  examined,  and  compelled  to  testify  that 
in  public,  which  they  had  before  imparted  to  him 
in  the  greatest  secrecy;)  and  added  to  all  this, 
whatever  information  he  had  received  by  the  lady 
Carlisle,  of  words  or  actions,  spoken  or  done  by 
the  queen,  which  might  increase  their  jealousy 
and  malice  to  her  majesty.  And  himself  (who 
had  been  always  believed  a  creature  of  the  oueen's, 
and  exceedingly  obliged  and  protected  by  ner  im- 
mediate and  sinffle  grace  and  favour,  against  the 
earl  of  Portland,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  those  high  times 
when  they  had  otherwise  destroyed  him)  visited 
her  majesty  but  once,  from  the  time  of  his  return 
out  of  the  north,  to  the  time  of  the  kind's  return 
from  Scotland,  which  was  full  six  we^.  And 
yet,  there  were  some  men  still  at  those  private 
meetings  at  Kensington,  who  thought  the  queen's 
favour  a  likelier  means  for  their  preferment,  than 
the  interest  of  the  others;  and  therefore  always 
gave  advertisement  to  her  of  what  passed  in  tliat 
company :  which  information,  for  want  of  due  care 
in  the  managery,  and  by  reason  of  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  her  nearest  servants,  commonly  produced 
somewhat,  of  which  the  other  side  made  greater 
advantage,  than  she  could  do  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  counsels  and  resolutions. 

The  short  recess  of  the  parliament,  though  it 
was  not  much  above  the  space  of  a  month,  was 
yet  a  great  refreshment  to  those  who  had  sat  near 
a  full  year,  mornings  and  afternoons,  with  little  or 
no  intermission ;  and  in  that  warm  region,  where 
thunder  and  lightning  was  made.  Some  very  un- 
warrantable proceedings,  by  the  committee  that 
sat  during  the  recess,  or  Mr.  Pym,  who  sat  in  the 
chair  of  that  committee,  and  issued  out  those 
orders  concerning  the  church,  gave  so  much  offence 
and  scandal,  that  the  members  were  like  to  meet 
together  with  more  courage,  and  less  inclinations 
to  novelties,  than  they  had  parted  with.  But  there 
were  several  accidents  fell  out,  some  from  very 
little,  and  some  from  very  great  causes,  which, 
though  they  may  not  seem  precisely  pertinent  to 
this  present  discourse,  had  that  influence  u^n  the 
nature  and  spirits  of  men,  and  upon  the  actions  of 
that  time,  that,  for  the  better  understanding  some 
particular  passages,  which  wiU  appear  pertinent,  it 
will  be  even  necessary,  briefly,  and  it  shall  be  but 
very  briefly,  to  mention  some  of  those,  how  foreign 
soever. 

When  the  king  went  into  Scotland;  for  the 
better  preserving  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  as  was  pretended;  and  to  see  all 
things  performed,  which  were  to  be  done  in  the 
parlument  of  Scotland,  by  the  act  of  pacification ; 
a  small  committee  [as  hath  been  before  said]  was 
appointed  by  the  two  houses,  consisting  of  one 
lord  and  two  commoners,  to  attend  (as  the  phrase 
was)  upon  his  majesty :  but,  in  truth,  to  be  a 
spy  upon  him;  and  to  give  the  same  assistance 
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to  the  parliament  there,  upon  any  emergent  oc- 
casion, afi  the  Scottish  commissioners  had  done 
here. 

The  person  appointed  by  the  lords,  was  the  lord 
Howara  of  Escrick,  a  younsrer  son  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk ;  who,  in  the  time  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, marned  a  niece  of  his ;  and  having  his  whole 
dependence  upon  him,  and  beinff  absolutely  go- 
verned by  him,  was  by  him  made  a  baron :  but 
that  dependence  being  at  an  end,  his  wife  dead, 
and  he  without  any  virtue  to  promote  himself,  he 
withdrew  himself  from  following  the  court,  and, 
shortly  after,  from  wishing  it  weU ;  and  had  now 
delivered  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  that  partv,  which  appeared  most  averse,  and 
obnoxious,  to  tne  court  and  the  government :  and 
only  in  that  confidence  xims  designed  to  that  em- 
ployment ;  and  to  be  entirely  disposed  and  govern- 
ed Dv  the  two  members,  who  were  joined  with  him 
by  the  house  of  commons,  and  they  were,  sir  Plulip 
Stapleton  and  Mr.  Hambden. 

The  latter  hath  been  mentioned  before,  as  a  man 
of  great  parts  of  understanding,  and  of  great  dex- 
terity in  nature  and  manners ;  and  he  must  upon 
all  occasions  still  be  mentioned  as  a  person  of  great 
utility,  and  eoual  to  any  employment  or  trust, 
good  or  bad,  wnich  he  was  inclmed  to  undertake. 

The  other,  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  was  a  proper 
man,  of  a  frdr  extraction ;  but,  being  a  branch  of  a 
younger  £unily,  inherited  but  a  moderate  estate, 
about  five  hundred  pounds  the  year,  in  Yorkshire; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  country,  [hadi 
spent  his  time  in  those  delights  which  horses  ana 
dogs  administer.  Bein^  returned  to  serve  in  par- 
liament, he  concurred  with  his  neighbours,  Hotnam 
and  Cholmondley ;  being  much  younger  than  they, 
and  governed  by  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford ;  and  so  was  easily  received  into 
the  company  and  familiarity  of  that  whole  party 
which  took  that  work  to  heart;  and  in  a  short 
time  appeared  a  man  of  vigour  in  body  and  mind; 
and  to  be  rather  without  good  breeding,  than  not 
capable  of  it;  and  so  he  quickly  outgrew  his 
friends  and  countrymen  in  the  confidence  of  those 
who  governed:  and  they  looked  upon  him,  as 
worth  the  getting  entirely  to  them;  and  not  averse 
from  bein^  gotten ;  andf  so  joined  him  with  Mr. 
Hambden  in  this  their  first  employment  (and  the 
first,  that  ever  a  parliament  had  of  that  kind)  to 
be  initiated  under  so  great  a  master;  whose  in- 
struction he  was  very  capable  of. 

There  had  been,  even  nrom  the  time  the  Scottish 
army  entered  into  England,  many  factions  and 
jealousies  amongst  the  principal  persons  of  that 
nation ;  but  none  so  much  taken  notice  of,  as  that 
between  the  two  earls,  of  Montrose,  and  Argyle. 
The  former  took  himself  to  have  deserved  as  much 
as  any  man,  in  contributing  more,  and  appesuring 
sooner,  in  their  first  approach  towards  rebellion ; 
as  indeed  he  was  a  man  of  the  best  quality,  who 
did  so  soon  discover  himself;  and,  it  may  be,  he 
did  it  tiie  sboner,  in  opposition  to  Argyle;  who 
being  then  of  the  king's  council,  he  douoted  not, 
would  be  of  his  party.  The  people  looked  upon 
them  both,  as  young  men  of  unliinited  ambition ; 
and  used  to  say,  "  that  they  were  like  Csssar  and 
**  Pompey,  the  one  would  endure  no  superior,  and 
"  the  other  would  have  no  equal."  True  it  is,  that 
from  the  time  that  Argyle  declared  himself  against 
the  kin^  (which  was  immediately  after  the  first 
pacification)  Montrose  appeared  with  less  vigour 


for  the  covenant;  and  had,  by  underhand  and 
secret  insinuations,  made  proffer  of  his  service  to 
the  king.  But  now,  after  his  majesly's  arrival  in 
Scotland,  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  William  Mur- 
ray of  the  oedchflunber,  he  came  privately  to  the 
king ;  and  informed  him  of  many  particulars,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion ;  and,  **  that  the 
"  marquis  ot  Hamilton  was  no  less  faulty,  and 
''false  towards  his  majesty,  than  Argyle;"  and 
offered  ''  to  make  proof  of  all  in  the  parliament ;" 
but  rather  desired,  *'  to  kill  them  both;"  which  he 
frankly  undertook  to  do ;  but  the  king,  abhorring 
that  expedient,  for  his  own  security,  adviseo^ 
**  that  tne  proofs  might  be  prepared  lor  the  par- 
"  liament."  When  suddenly,  on  a  Sunday  mbrmng, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  in  arms ;  ana  Hamilton 
and  Argyle  both  gone  out  of  the  town  to  their 
own' houses ;  where  they  stood  upon  their  guards; 
declaring  publicly,  "  that  they  had  withdrawn 
"  tiiemselves,  because  they  knew  that  there  was  a 
"  design  to  assassinate  them ;  and  chose  rather  to 
''  absent  themselves,  than  by  standing  upon  their 
"  defence  in  Edinburgh  (wnich  they  could  well 
"  have  done)  to  hazara  the  public  peace  and  the 
"  security  of  the  parliament;  which  thundered  on 
"  then-  behalf." 

The  committee  at  Edinburgh  despatched  away 
an  express  to  London,  with  a  dark  and  peiplexed 
account,  in  the  morning  that  the  two  lordB  had 
left  the  city;  with  many  doubtful  expressions, 
*'  what  the  end  of  it  woula  be;"  not  without  some 
dark  insinuations,  as  if  the  design  might  look 
farther  than  Scotland.  And  these  letters  were 
brought  to  London,  the  day  before  the  houses 
were  to  come  together,  after  the  recess ;  all  that 
party  taking  pains  to  persuade  others,  "that  it 
"  could  not  but  be  a  aesign  to  assassinate  more 
"  men  than  those  lords  at  Edinburgh." 

And  the  morning  the  houses  were  to  meet,  Mr. 
Hyde  b^ng  walking  in  Westminster-hall,  with  the 
earl  of  Holland  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  both  the 
earls  seemed  wonderfully  concerned  at  it ;  and  to 
believe,  ''that  other  men  were  in  danger  of  the 
"  like  assaults :"  tiie  other  not  thinking  the  appre- 
hension wortiiy  of  them,  told  them  merrily,  "  that 
"  he  knew  well  what  opinions  they  both  had  of 
"  those  two  lords,  a  year  or  two  oefore,  and  he 
"  wondered  how  they  became  so  altered :"  to  which 
they  answered  smilmg,  "that  the  times  and  the 
"  court  was  much  altered  since."  And  the  houses 
were  no  sooner  sat,  but  the  report  bein|^  made  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  the  committee's  let- 
ter fi^om  Scotland  being  read,  a  motion  was  made, 
to  send  to  the  house  of  peers,  that  the  earl  of 
Essex,  who  was  left  by  the  king,  general  on  this 
side  Trent,  might  be  desired  to  appoint  such  a 
guard,  as  he  thought  competent  for  the  security 
of  the  parliament,  constantly  to  attend  while  the 
houses  sat;"  which  was  done  accordingly;  and 
continued,  till  they  thought  fit  to  have  other 
guards.  All  which  was  done  to  amuse  the  peo- 
ple, as  if  the  parliament  was  in  danger :  when  in 
Scotland  all  things  were  quickly  pacified;  and 
ended  in  creating  the  marquis  Hamilton  a  duke, 
and  Argyle  a  marquis. 

There  was  another  accident  happened  a  little 
before,  of  which  the  indisposition  in  Scotland  was 
the  effect,  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  a  man 
mentioned  before,  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
contriving  and  carrying  on  the  rebellion  m  Scot- 
land, and  now  the  principal  commissioner  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  exceedingly  courted  by  all  the  party 
which  governed.  Wnether  he  found  that  he  had 
raised  a  spirit  that  would  not  be  so  easily  conjured 
down  again,  and  )ret  would  not  be  as  entirely  go- 
verned by  him  as  it  had  been ;  or  whether  he  de- 
sired from  the  beginning  only  to  mend  his  own 
fortune,  or  was  converteain  his  judgment  that  the 
action  he  was  engaged  in  was  not  warrantable,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  had  not  been  long  in  England, 
before  he  liked  both  the  kingdom  and  the  court  so 
well,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  part  with  either. 
He  was  of  a  pleasant  and  jovial  humour,  without 
any  of  those  constraints  which  the  formality  of 
that  time  made  that  party  subject  themselves  to ; 
and  he  played  his  game  so  dexterously,  that  he 
was  well  assured  upon  a  fair  composition  that  the 
Scots'  armv  should  return  home  well  paid,  and 
that  thev  snould  be  contented  with  the  mischief 
they  had  already  done,  without  fomenting  the  dis- 
tempers in  England.  He  was  to  marry  a  noble 
lady  of  a  great  and  ample  fortune  and  wealth,  and 
should  likewise  be  made  a  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  and  a  privy-counsellor;  and  upon 
these  advantages  made  his  condition  in  this  king- 
dom as  pleasant  as  he  could ;  and  in  order  there- 
unto, he  resolved  to  preserve  the  king's  power  as 
high  as  he  could  in  aU  his  dominions.  When  any 
extraordinary  accidents  attend  those  private  con- 
tracts, men  naturally  are  very  free  in  their  cen- 
sures, and  so  his  sudden  falling  into  a  sickness, 
and  from  a  great  vigour  of  body,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  (for  he  was  little  more  than  thirty,)  into  a 
weakness,  which  was  not  usual,  nor  could  the  phy- 
sicians d^cover  the  ground  of  it,  administered 
much  occasions  of  discourse ;  and  that  his  coun- 
trymen too  soon  discovered  his  conversion.  He 
was  not  able  to  attend  upon  his  majesty  to  Scot- 
land ;  where  he  was  to  have  acted  a  great  part ; 
but  he  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  followed 
him  thither.  His  weakness  increased  so  fast,  that 
by  the  time  the  king  was  entered  that  kingdom, 
the  earl  died  at  Richmond,  whither  he  retired  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air ;  and  his  death  put  an  end 
to  all  hopes  of  good  quarter  with  that  nation ;  and 
made  him  submit  to  all  the  uneasy  and  intolerable 
conditions  there,  they  could  impose  upon  him. 
Yet  he  returned  from  thence  with  some  confidence 
that  he  should  receive  no  more  trouble  from 
thence,  the  principal  persons  there  having  made 
him  great  acknowledgment,  and  greater  profes- 
sions; (for  which  he  had  given  them  all  they  could 
desire,  and  indeed  all  and  more  than  he  bad  to 
give :)  and  Lesley  the  general,  whom  he  made  earl 
of  Leven,  with  precedence  of  all  earls  for  his  life, 
had  told  him  voluntarily,  and  with  an  oath,  that 
he  would  not  only  never  serve  against  him,  but 
would  do  him  any  ser\ice  he  should  command, 
right  or  wrong. 

There  was  a  worse  accident  than  all  these,  which 
fell  out  in  the  time  of  the  king's  stay  in  Scotland, 
and  about  the  time  of  the  two  houses  reconvening ; 
which  made  a  wonderful  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  men;  and  proved  of  infinite  disaavantage 
to  the  king's  afifairs,  which  were  then  recovering 
new  life ;  and  that  was  the  rebellion  in  Ireland : 
which  broke  out  about  the  middle  of  October,  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Their  design  upon 
DubUn  was  miraculously  discovered,  the  night 
before  it  was  to  be  executed ;  and  so  the  surprisal 
c^  that  castle  prevented;  and  the  principal  con- 
spirators, who  nad  the  charge  of  it,  apprehended. 


In  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  observed 
the  time  appomted,  not  hearing  of  the  misfortunes 
of  their  friends  at  Dublin.  A  general  insurrection 
of  the  Irish  spread  itself  over  the  whole  country, 
in  such  an  inhuman  and  barbarous  manner,  that 
there  were  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  English 
protestants  murdered,  before  they  suspected  them- 
selves to  be  in  any  danger,  or  could  provide  for 
their  defence,  by  drawing  together  into  towns,  or 
strong  houses. 

From  Dublin,  the  lords  justices,  and  council, 
despatched  their  letters  by  an  express  (the  same 
man  who  had  made  the  discovery,  one  O'Conelly, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  servant  to  sir  John  Clot- 
worthy)  to  London,  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  then 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  From  the  parts  of  the 
north,  and  Ulster,  an  express  was  sent  to  the  king 
himself,  at  Edinburgh;  and  the  king^s  letters  from 
thence,  to  the  two  houses,  arrived  within  less  than 
two  days  alter  the  messenger  from  Dublin. 

It  was  upon  a  Sunday  night,  that  the  letters 
from  Dublin  came  to  the  earl  of  Leicester;  who 
immediately  caused  the  council  to  be  summoned, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  met,  informed  them  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland;  that  is,  so  much  as  those 
letters  contained :  which  were  written,  when  little 
more  was  known  than  the  discovery  at  Dublin; 
and  what  the  conspirators  had  confessed  upon 
their  examinations.  The  house  of  peers  had  tnen 
adjourned  itself  to  the  Wednesday  following ;  but 
the  house  of  commons  were  to  meet  on  the  next 
day,  Monday  morning ;  and  the  council  resolved, 

that  they  would  in  a  body  go  to  the  house  of 

commons,  as  soon  as  it  sat,  and  inform  them  of 

it ;"  which  they  did ;  notice  being  first  given  to 
the  house,  "  that  the  lords  of  the  council  had  some 
"  matters  of  importance  to  impart  to  them,  and 
"  were  above  in  the  painted  chamber  ready  to 
"  come  to  them :"  whereupon  chairs  were  set  in 
the  house  for  them  to  repose  themselves,  and  the 
sergeant  sent  to  conduct  them.  As  soon  as  they 
entered  the  house,  the  speaker  desired  them  to  sit 
down;  and  then  being  covered,  Littleton,  lord 
keeper,  told  the  speaker,  "  that  the  lord  lieutenant 
"  of  Ireland,  having  received  letters  from  the  lords 
"justices  and  council  there,  had  communicated 
"  them  to  the  council ;  and  since  the  house  of 
"  peers  was  not  then  sitting,  they  had  thought  fit, 
"  for  the  importance  of  the  letters,  to  impart  them 
"  to  that  house  ;*'  and  so  referred  the  business  to 
the  lord  lieutenant;  who,  without  any  enlarge- 
ment, only  read  the  letters  he  had  received,  and 
so  the  lords  departed  from  the  house. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  house,  and  a 
kind  of  consternation :  most  men's  heads  having 
been  intoxicated,  from  their  first  meetii^  in  par- 
liament, with  imaginations  of  plots,  ana  treason- 
able designs,  through  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
aflfair  itself  seemed  to  be  out  of  their  cognizance ; 
and  the  communication  of  it  served  only  to  pre- 
pare their  thoughts,  what  to  do  when  more  should 
be  known ;  and  when  they  should  hear  what  the 
king  thought  fit  to  be  done.  And  when  the  king's 
letters  arrived,  they  were  glad  the  news  had  come 
to  him,  when  he  had  so  good  council  about  him  to 
advise  him  what  to  do. 

The  king  was  not  then  informed  of  what  had 
been  discovered  at  Dublin:  but  the  letters  out  of 
Ulster  (which  he  sent  to  the  parliament)  gave  him 
notice  **  of  the  general  insurrection  in  the  north ; 
"  and  of  the  inhuman  murders  committed  there. 
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**  upon  a  multitude  of  the  protestants ;  and  that 
"  sir  Phelim  O'Neil  appeared  as  the  general  and 
**  commander  in  chief. 

Upon  which  his  majesty  writ  to  the  two  houses, 
"  that  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  no  rash  insur- 
rection, hut  a  formed  rebellion ;  which  must  be 
prosecuted  with  a  sharp  war;  the  conducting 
and  prosecuting  whereof  he  wholly  conmaitted  to 
their  care  and  wisdom,  and  depended  upon  them 
"  for  the  carrying  it  on ;  and  that  for  the  present 
"  he  had  caused  a  strong  regiment  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred foot,  under  good  officers,  to  be  transported 
out  of  Scotland  into  Ulster,  for  the  relief  of 
those  parts ;"  which  were  upon  the  matter  wholly 
inhabited  by  Scots  and  Irian ;  there  beinff  fewer 
Eiurlish  [there],  than  in  any  part  of  Irdana. 

This  fell  out  to  their  wish ;  and  thereupon  they 
made  a  committee  of  both  houses,  "  for  the  con- 
*'  sideration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  pro- 
*'  vidinff  for  the  supply  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
"  for  the  suppressing  that  rebellion  ;**  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  being  one  of  the  committee, 
which  sat  every  morning  in  the  painted  chamber ; 
and  the  lord  lieutenant  first  communicated  all  the 
letters  he  received,  to  them  to  be  consulted  on,  and 
to  be  thence  reported  to  the  two  houses ;  which 
were  hereby  possessed  of  a  huge  power  and  de- 
pendence ;  all  men  applying  themselves  to  them, 
that  is,  to  the  chief  l^ers,  for  th^  preferments 
in  that  war :  the  mischief  whereof,  though  in  the 
beginning  Uttle  taken  notice  of,  was  afterwards  felt 
by  the  kmg  very  sensibly. 

These  concurrent  circumstances  much  altered 
and  suppressed  that  good  humour  and  spirit  the 
houses  were  well  disposed  to  meet  with ;  and  the 
angry  men,  who  were  disappointed  of  the  prefer- 
ments they  expected,  and  had  promised  them- 
selves, took  all  occasions,  by  theur  emissaries,  to 
insinuate  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  "  that  this 
**  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  contrived  or  fomented 
''  by  the  king,  or,  at  least,  by  the  queen,  for  the 
**  advancement  of  popery;  and  that  the  rebels 
"  published  and  declared,  that  they  had  the  king's 
*'  authority  for  all  they  did ;"  which  calumny, 
though  without  the  least  shadow  or  colour  of 
truth,  made  more  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
sober  and  moderate  men  (who  till  then  had  much 
disliked  the  passionate  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment) than  could  be  then  imagined,  or  can  yet  be 
betieved.  So  great  a  prejudice,  or  want  of*^  reve- 
rence, was  universaUy  contracted  against  the  court, 
especially  against  tne  queen,  whose  power  and 
activity  was  thought  too  great. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
there  had  been  a  committee  appointed,  **  to  pre- 
*'  pare  and  draw  up  a  general  remonstrance  of  the 
**  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  particular  griev- 
**  ances  it  had  sustained ;"  but  it  scarce  ever  met, 
or  was  ever  after  mentioned.  But  now,  the  houses 
no  sooner  met  after  their  recess,  than  Mr.  Strode 
(one  of  the  fiercest  men  of  the  party,  and  of  the 
party  only  for  his  fierceness)  moved,  '*  that  that 
"  committee  mi^ht  be  revived,  and  ordered  to 
"  meet;"  for  which,  of  course,  a  time  and  place 
was  appointed :  by  which  men  easily  discerned, 
that  nothing  of  their  fury  was  abated,  and  the  less, 
in  that  they  found  their  credit  every  day  lessened 
in  the  house,  by  the  opposition  and  contradiction 
they  sustained.  And  men  being  thus  disquieted; 
ana  knowing  bttle ;  and  so  doubting  much ;  every 
day  producra  a  new  discovery,  of  some  new  trea- 
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son  and  plot  against  the  kinsdom.  One  day» 
a  letter  from  beyond  seas,  of  ffreat  forces  pre- 
pared to  invade  England ;"  then,  "  some  at- 
'  tempt  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Pym ;"  and  no  occa- 
sion omitted  to  speak  of  the  evil  coimcil  about  the 
king ;  when  scarce  a  counsellor  durst  come  near 
him,  or  be  suspected  to  hear  from  him ;  then  an 
order  must  be  framed  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford, 
(governor  to  the  prince,)  to  require  him  to  take  all 
care  of  his  highness'  person,  and  a  motion  that  the 
king  might  be  desired  to  ms^e  no  privy-counsellor 
but  such  as  the  two  houses  ini|^ht  approve  of,  and 
many  other  such  eictravagancies,  which,  though 
they  seemed  then  but  the  murmurings  of  incon- 
siderable persons,  were  artificially  vented  to  try 
the  pulse  of  the  house,  and  whether  they  were 
sufiicientiy  inflamed  with  the  new  discoveries. 

After  some  days,  a  new  bill  was  presented  to 
the  house  of  commons,  **  for  the  taking  away  the 
bishops'  votes  in  parliament ;  and  for  disabling 
them  to  exercise  any  temporal  ofhce  in  the  king- 
dom :"  against  which  was  objected,  "  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  course  and  order  of  parliament, 
that  any  bill  that  had  been  rejected  should  be 
again  preferred  the  same  session ;  and  therefore 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  read :"  to 
which  notiiing  was  replied  but  noise;  and  "that 
"  this  bill  varied  in  some  clauses  from  the  former ; 
"  and  that  the  good  of  the  kingdom  absolutely  de- 
"  pended  upon  it  :*'  and  so,  by  majority  of  voices, 
it  was  ordered  to  be  read ;  and  afterwards,  without 
any  equal  opposition,  passed  the  house,  and  was 
transmitted  to  the  lords:  the  greatest  argument 
being,  "  that  their  intermeddling  with  temporal 
"  affairs  was  inconsistent  with,  and  destructive  to, 
"  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  function."  Whilst 
their  reformation,  both  in  Scotland  and  this  king- 
dom, was  driven  on  by  no  men  so  much  as  those 
of  the  clergy,  who  were  their  instruments.  As, 
without  doubt,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
never  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  counsels  at 
court,  as  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Marshall  had  then 
upon  the  houses;  neither  did  all  the  bishops  of 
Scotiand  toffether  so  much  meddle  in  temporal 
affairs,  as  Mr.  Henderson  had  done. 

Inhere  being  at  this  time  the  bishoprics  of  Wor- 
cester, Lincoln,  Exeter,  Chichester,  and  Bristol, 
void  by  death,  or  translation;  the  king,  during 
the  time  of  his  being  in  Scotland,  collated  to  those 
sees.  Dr.  Prideaux,  Uie  regius  professor  of  divinity 
in  Oxford ;  Dr.  Winnifl;  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  Dr. 
Brownerigg,  master  of  Catherine-hall  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  Dr.  Henry  King,  dean  of  Litchfield ;  and 
Dr.  Westfield,  of  Great  St.  Bartholomew's,  Lon- 
don; all  of  great  eminency  in  the  church ;  frequent 
preachers ;  and  not  a  man,  to  whom  the  faults  of 
the  then  governing  clergy  were  imputed,  or  against 
whom  the  least  obiection  could  be  made. 

As  soon  as  the  nouse  of  commons  heard  of  this 
designation  of  his  majesty's,  ^having  then  newly 
the  second  time  sent  up  to  the  nouse  of  peers  their 
bill  to  remove  bishops  from  thence,)  they  were 
much  troubled,  that,  at  a  time  when  they  resolved 
to  take  away  the  old,  the  king  should  presume  to 
make  new  bishops,  and  create  so  many  voices  to 
oppose  the  other;  and  therefore  they  moved  very 
earnestly,  "  that  the  lords  might  be  moved  to  join 
"  with  them,  in  sending  to  the  king,  to  make  no 
"  new  bishops  till  the  controversy  should  be  ended 
"  about  ibe  government  of  the  church :"  which 
appeared  so  unreasonable,  that  the  wisest  of  them 
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who  wished  it,  apprehended  no  possibility,  that 
the  lords  would  join  with  them ;  or,  if  they  did, 
that  the  king  would  be  prevailed  with.  However, 
being  glad  to  find  their  comnanions  had  so  much 
mettle,  after  a  long  debate,  the  major  part  carried 
it,  "  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  draw 
"  up  reasons  to  give  the  lords,  to  concur  with 
"them  in  that  desire  to  the  king:"  but,  after 
that,  moved  that  stone  no  further. 

In  all  debates  of  this  native,  where  the  law, 
reason,  and  common  sense,  were  in  a  diameter 
opposite  to  what  they  proposed,  they  suffered  those 
who  differed  from  them  in  opinion,  and  purposes, 
to  say  what  they  thought  fit  in  opposition ;  and 
then,  without  vouchsafing  to  endeavour  their  satis- 
faction, called  importunately  for  the  question ;  well 
knowing  that  they  had  a  plurality  of  voices  to  con- 
cur with  them,  in  whatsoever  they  desired.  I  re- 
member, in  this  last  business,  when  it  was  voted 
that  a  committee  should  be  named  to  draw  up 
reasons,  the  committee  being  to  be  named,  many 
of  those  who  had  during  the  debate  positively 
argued  against  the  thing,  were  called  upon  to  l)e 
of  that  committee ;  and,  amongst  these,  the  lord 
Falkland,  and  Mr.  Hyde,  who  stood  up,  and 
*'  desired  to  be  excused  from  that  service,  where 
"  they  could  be  of  no  use ;  having  given  so  many 
*'  reasons  against  it,  that  they  could  not  apprehend 
"  any  could  be  given  for  it;  therefore  they  thought 
"  the  work  would  be  better  done,  if  those,  who 
"  had  satisfied  themselves  with  the  reasonableness 
"  of  what  they  wished,  would  undertake  the  con- 
"  verting  ana  disposing  of  other  men."  Ther^ 
was  a  gentleman  who  sat  by,  (Mr.  Bond  of  Dor- 
chester; very  severe,  and  resolved,  against  the 
church  and  the  court,)  [who,]  with  much  passion 
and  trouble  of  mind,  said  to  them,  "  For  God's 
**  sake  be  of  the  committee ;  you  know  none  of 
"  our  side  can  give  reasons ;"  which  made  those 
that  overheard  him  smile,  though  he  spake  it  sud- 
denly, and  upon  observation  that  their  leaders 
were  not  then  in  the  house.  Otherwise,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  those  who  conducted  them,  and  were 
the  contrivers  of  the  mischief,  were  men  of  great 
parts,  and  unspeakable  industry;  and  their  silence 
in  some  debates  proceeded  partly  from  pride,  that 
it  might  appear  their  reputation  and  interest  had 
an  influence  upon  the  sense  of  the  house,  against 
any  rhetoric  or  logic:  but  principally  from  the 
policy  they  were  obliged  to  use ;  for  tnough  they 
could  have  given  a  pregnant  reason  for  the  most 
extravagant  overture  they  ever  made,  and  evinced 
it,  that  It  was  the  proper  way  to  their  end ;  but  it 
being  not  yet  time  to  discover  their  purposes,  (how 
apparent  soever  they  were  to  discerning  men,)  they 
were  necessarily  to  give  no  reasons  at  all ;  or  sucn 
as  were  not  in  truth  the  true  ones. 

This  stratagem  failing,  of  stopping  the  creation 
of  the  new  bishops,  they  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  hasten  the  house  of  peers  to  despatch  the  work 
before  them,  before  they  should  be  qualified  (their 
elections,  confirmations,  and  consecrations,  and 
other  ceremonies,  spending  much  time)  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  opposers;  and  for  the  better 
doing  thereof,  with  great  confidence,  they  demand 
of  the  lords,  '*  that  no  recusant  lord,  or  bishop, 
might  have  a  vote  in  the  passing  that  act :  the 
last  being  parties ;  and  the  other  not  supposed 
competent  judges  on  the  behalf  of  the  kingaom." 
But,  when  they  found  that  logic  could  not  prevail, 
(the  demand  being  indeed  so  scandalous,  tnat  the 
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house  of  peers,  if  they  had  not  been  fetally  sotted, 
must  have  resented  it  as  a  high  presumption,  and 
insolent  breach  of  privilege,)  with  more  formality 
and  colour,  though  as  imreasonably,  they  pressed, 
"  that  those  thirteen  bishops,  whom  they  had 

before  impeached,  for  making  the  late  canons ; 

and  upon  whom  their  lordships  themselves  had 

passea  notable  votes,"  (such  in  truth  as  were 
fitter  for  accusers  than  judges,  unparliamentary 
and  unprecedented,)  "  might  be  sequestered  from 
"  the  house,  till  they  sho^d  be  brought  to  judg- 
"  ment."  And  for  this,  without  any  shame,  they 
found  lawyers  in  their  house,  who,  prostituting 
the  dignity  and  learning  of  their  profession,  to  the 
cheap  and  vile  affectation  of  popular  applause, 
were  not  ashamed  to  aver  custom  and  law  for  their 
senseless  proposition.  But  the  house  of  peers  was 
not  yet  deluded  enough,  or  terrified,  (though  too 
many  amongst  them  paid  an  implicit  devotion  to 
the  house  of  commons,)  to  comply  in  this  unrea- 
sonable demand. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  with  grief  and  wonder 
remember  the  virulency  and  animosity  expressed 
upon  all  occasions,  from  many  of  good  knowledge 
in  the  excellent  and  wise  profesmon  of  the  common 
law,  towards  the  church  and  churchmen ;  taking 
all  opportunities,  uncharitably,  to  improve  mistakes 
into  crimes;  and,  unreasonably,  to  transfer  and 
impute  the  follies  and  faults  of  particular  men 
(swollen  with  ambition  or  corrupted  with  avarice) 
to  the  maliffuity  of  their  order  and  function ;  ana 
so  whet  and  sharpen  the  edp^  of  the  law,  to  wound 
the  church  in  its  jurisdiction ;  and  at  last  to  cut 
it  up  by  the  roots,  and  demolish  its  foundation. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  peevish  and  petulant 
spirits  of  some  clergymen  have  taken  great  pains 
to  irreconcile  that  profession  to  them ;  and  others 
as  unskilfully  ffinmng  that  in  former  times,  when 
the  religion  ol  the  state  was  a  vital  part  of  its 
policy,  many  churchmen  were  employed  eminentiy 
m  the  civil  government  of  the  kin^^dom)  imputed 
their  wanting  those  ornaments  their  predecessors 
wore,  to  the  power  and  prevalency  of  the  lawyers ; 
some  principal  men  wnereof,  in  all  times,  they 
could  not  but  remember  as  avowed  enemies  of  the 
church  :  and  so  believed  the  straitening  and  con- 
fining their  profession  must  naturally  extend  and 
enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.  Thence  proceeded 
their  bold  and  unwarrantable  opposing  and  pro- 
testing against  prohibitions,  and  other  proceedmgs 
at  law,  on  the  behalf  of  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and 
the  procuring  some  orders  and  privileges  from  the 
king,  on  the  behalf  of  that  faculty;  even  with  an 
exclusion  of  the  other :  as  the  arcnbishop  of  Can- 
terbury prevailed  with  the  king  to  direct,  "  that 
"  half  the  masters  of  the  chancery  should  be  al- 
"  ways  civil  lawyers ;"  and  to  declare,  "  that  no 
"  others,  of  what  condition  soever,  should  serve 
"  him  as  masters  of  request."  Which  was  a  great 
mistake:  for,  besides  the  stopping  prohibitions 
was  an  envious  breach  upon  tne  justice  of  the 
kingdom ;  which,  at  some  time  or  other,  wiU  stiU 
be  too  hard  for  the  strongest  opposers  and  op- 

Sressors  of  it :  I  could  never  yet  know,  why  the 
octors  of  the  civil  laws  were  more  of  kin  to  the 
bishops,  or  the  church,  than  the  common  lawyers 
were.  To  say  that  their  places  were  in  their  dis- 
posal, as  chancellors,  commissaries,  and  the  like ; 
and,  therefore,  that  their  persons  were  more  like 
to  be  at  their  disposal  too,  at  least,  to  pay  them 
greater  re^^erence,  concludes  nothing :  for  they 
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had  all  opportunity  enough,  and  I  think  equal  to  |  gether,  and,  in  truth,  so  incorporated  in  each 
ohlige  and  create  a  dependence  from  the  other  |  other,  that  like  Hippocrates'  twins,  they  cannot  hut 
proKSsion ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  the  stewardships  ,  laugh  and  cry  togetner ;  and  that  the  professors  of 


to  bishops,  and  of  the  lands  of  the  church,  which 
were  to  be  managed  by  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  were  not  much  inferior  in  profit  to  all  the 
chancellorships  in  England.  And  for  their  affec- 
tion and  respiect  to  theur  patrons,  I  believe,  experi- 
ence hath  now  manifested,  that  though  many  of 
the  common  lawyers  have  much  indiscretion,  in- 
justice, and  malice  to  repent  of  towards  the  church, 
the  professors  of  the  civil  law  have  not  been  less 
active,  to  their  skill  and  power,  in  the  unnatural 
destruction  of  their  mother ;  and  then,  where  their 
policy  may  consist  with  justice,  it  wiU  be  no  ill 
measure  in  making  friendship,  to  look  into  the 
power  of  doing  hurt  and  doing  ^ood,  as  well  as 
mto  the  feunilty  of  judging ;  and  it  was  apparent, 
that  the  civil  law  in  this  lungdom  could  neither 
help  or  hurt  the  church  in  any  exigent,  it  being 
neither  of  reputation  enough  to  advance  it,  or 
power  to  oppress  it ;  whereas  the  professors  of  the 
other  had  always,  by  their  interests,  experience, 
abilities,  and  reputation,  so  great  an  influence 
upon  the  civil  state,  upon  court  and  country,  that 
th^  were  notable  friends  or  enemies ;  ana  then 
the  dependence  of  the  church  was  entirely  upon 
that  law,  all  their  inheritance  and  estates  (except 


the  law  were  never  at  so  great  a  h^ht,  as  even  in 
this  time  that  they  so  unjustly  envied  the  great- 
ness of  the  church :  and,  lastly,  [that  they,]  who 
might  well  know,  that  the  great  and  unwieldy  body 
of  the  clergy,  consisting  of  such  different  tempers, 
humours,  inclinations,  and  abilities,  and  which  in- 
evitably will  have  so  strong  an  influence  upon  the 
natures  and  affections  of  the  people,  could  never 
be  regulated  and  governed  by  any  magistrates,  but 
of  themselves ;  nor  by  any  niles,  but  such  power 
which  the  bishops  exercised;  whom  (besides  all 
arguments  of  piety,  and  submission  to  antiquity) 
experience  of  tnat  blessed  time  since  the  reforma- 
tion, not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  nation  under 
heaven,  declared  to  be  the  most  happy  managers  of 
that  power,  whatsoever  rankness  and  excrescence 
had  proceeded  from  some  branches :  I  say,  that 
these  knowing  and  discerning  men  Tfor  such  1  must 
confess  there  have  been)  should  believe  it  possible 
for  them  to  flourish,  and  that  the  law  itself  would 
have  the  same  respect  and  veneration  from  the 
people,  when  the  well  disposed  fabric  of  the  church 
should  be  rent  asunder,  (which,  without  their  act- 
ivity and  skill  in  confrision,  could  never  have  been 
compassed,)  hath  been  to  me  an  instance  of  the 


their  minute  tithes)  being  only  determinable  by  !  Divine  anger  against  the  pride  of  both,  in  suffering 


those  rules ;  and  by  which  they  have  seldom  re- 
ceived eminent  injustice.  And  truly,  I  have  never 
yet  spoken  with  one  clergyman,  who  hath  had  the 
experience  of  both  litigations,  that  hath  not  in- 
genuously confessed,  "  ne  had  rather,  in  the  re- 
spect of  his  trouble,  charge,  and  satisfaction  to 
his  understanding,  have  tiiree  suits  depending 
in  Weatminster-luill,  than  one  in  the  arches,  or 
"  any  ecclesiastical  court." 

The  particulars  above  mentioned  were,  I  confess, 
to  vulg^  minds,  great  provocations  and  tempta- 
tions to  reven^;  and,  Uierefore,  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder,  that,  m  the  great  herd  of  the  common 
la^iTers,  many  pragmatical  spirits,  whose  thoughts 
and  observations  have  been  contracted   to   the 
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them  to  be  the  fatal  engines  to  break  one  another: 
which  could  very  barmy  have  been  oppressed  by 
any  other  strength  or  power  than  their  own. 

And  I  cannot  but  say,  to  the  professors  of  that 
great  and  admirable  mystery,  the  law,  (upon  which 
no  man  looks  with  more  affection,  reverence,  and 
submission,^  who  seem  now,  by  the  fury  and 
iniquity  of  ine  time,  to  stand  upon  the  ground  they 
have  won,  and  to  be  masters  of  the  field ;  and, 
it  may  be,  wear  some  of  the  trophies  and  spoils 
they  have  ravished  from  the  oppressed ;  that  they 
have  vet  but  sharpened  weapons  for  others  to 
wound  themselves ;  and  that  tneir  own  eloquence 
shall  be  applied  to  their  own  destruction.  And, 
therefore,  if  they  have  either  piety  to  repent  and 


narrow  limits  of  the  few  books  of  that  profession,    redeem  the  ill  that  they  have  wrought,  or  policy 


or  within  the  narrower  circle  of  the  bar-oratory, 
should  side  with  the  others,  in  the  womanish  art 
of  inveighing  against  persons,  when  they  should 
be  reforming  tmngs :  and  that  some,  by  decrees, 
having  found  the  benefit  of  being  of  that  opinion, 
(for  we  all  remember,  when  papist  and  puritan 
lawyers  got  more  money  than  tneir  neighbours, 
for  the  opinions  they  nad;  not  which  they  de- 
livered,) grew,  at  last,  to  have  fits  of  conscience 
in  earnest;  and  to  believe,  that  a  parity  in  the 
church  was  necessary  to  religion,  and  not  like  to 
produce  a  parity  in  the  state;  the  suspicion  of 
whi^  would  quickly  have  wrought  upon  their 
divinity. 


to  preserve  their  own  condition  from  contempt,  an(i 
themselves  from  being  slaves  to  the  most  abject  of 
the  people,  they  will  wind  up  the  church  and  the 
law  mto  one  bottom ;  and,  by  a  firm  combination 
and  steady  pursuit,  endeavour  to  fix  both  to  the 
same  pinnacle,  from  whence  they  have  been  so 
violently  ravished. 

By  this  time  the  king  was  as  weary  of  Scotland, 
as  he  had  been  impatient  to  go  thither;  finding  all 
things  proposed  to  him,  as  to  a  vanquished  person, 
without  consideration  of  his  honour,  or  interest ; 
and  having  not  one  counsellor  about  him,  but  the 
duke  of  Lenox,  (who  from  the  beginning  carried 
himself  by  the  most  exact  rules  of  honour,  grati- 


But,  that  learned  and  unbiassed  (I  mean  unpro-    tude,  and  fidelity  to  him,)  and  very  few  followers, 


voked)  men,  in  that  science,  who  knew  the  frame 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
bishops  were  no  less  the  representative  body  of 
the  clergy,  than  the  house  of  commons  wais  of  the 
people;  and,  consequently,  that  the  depriving  them 
of  voice  in  parliament,  was  a  violence,  and  remov- 
ing landmarks,  and  not  a  shaking  (which  mi^ht 
se&le  again)  but  dissolving  foundations;  which 
mu«t  leave  the  building  unsafe  for  habitation: 
[that  such  men,]  who  knew  the  ecclesiastical  and 


who  had  either  affection  to  his  person,  or  respect 
of  his  honour. 

That  which  should  have  been  an  act  of  oblivion, 
was  made  a  defence  and  justification  of  whatsoever 
they  had  done :  their  first  tumults,  and  erecting 
their  tables  in  opposition  [to],  and  at  last  sup- 
pressing, both  courts  of  justice  and  session ;  and 
the  acts  and  orders  of  those  tables,  declared  to  be 
the  effects  of  their  du^  to  his  majesty;  and 
according  to  the  law  ot  the  land :"  and  so  all 
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civil  state  was  so  wrought  and  interwoven  to-  |  those,  who  according  to  their  allegiance  had  op- 
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posed  and  resisted  them  on  the  behalf  of  his 
majesty,  and  [were]  (qualified  by  his  majesty's 
commissions,  [were]  adjudged  criminal ;  and  the 
only  persons  excepted  from  pardon,  and  exempted 
from  the  benefit  of  that  oblivion. 

The  seditious  acts  of  the  assembly,  which  had 
expelled  all  bishops,  and  the  canonical  clerffy,  from 
being  members  of  that  assembly;  and  declared 
themselves  to  have  a  power  *'  to  inflict  the  cen- 
*'  sures  of  the  church  upon  his  majesty  himself;" 
were  declared  "  to  be  lawful,  and  according  to  the 
"  constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  ^ovem- 
*'  ment  of  the  church  by  archbishops  and  bishops, 
*'  declared  to  be  against  the  word  of  God,  and  an 
"  enemy  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  reformed 
<'  protestant  relidon ;  and  therefore  to  be  utterly 
"  abolished ;  and  their  lands  given  to  the  king, 
*'  his  heirs,  and  successors." 

In  consideration  of  the  king's  necessary  absence 
from  that  his  native  kingdom,  it  was  thought  fit, 
"  that  the  full  and  absolute  government  thereof 
"  should  be  committed  to  the  lords  of  the  secret 
''  council ;  who  were  likewise  made  conservators 
"  of  the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  during  the 
"  intervals  of  parliaments ;"  and  those  lords  and 
conservators  "  were  then>  and  still,  to  be  named 
by  parliament,  which  was  once  in  three  years  to 
assemble  upon  a  day  certain,  without  any  sum- 
mons from  the  kinf,  if  he  neglected  to  publish 
such  summons ;  and,  upon  the  same  reason,  all 
great  ofiUcers,  as  chancellor,  treasurer,  secretary, 
and  the  rest,  nominated  bv  parliament ;  and  m 
'*  the  interval  by  the  lords  ot  tne  secret  council ;" 
without  so  mucli  as  being  concerned  in  his  ma- 
jesty's approbation. 

All  which  acts,  and  whatsoever  else  they  were 
pleased  to  present  to  him,  concerning  church  or 
state,  the  king  confirmed ;  and  thereby  made  the 
lord  Lowden,  who  had  been  the  principal  manager 
of  the  rebellion,  chancellor  of  Scotland ;  and  cre- 
ated him  likewise  an  earl;  and  conferred  the  other 
great  oflices,  as  he  was  directed:  then  he  made 
the  earl  of  Argyle  (for  he  was  still  trusted  with 
conferring  of  honours)  marquis ;  their  great  ge- 
neral, Lesley,  earl  of  Leven ;  and  their  lieutenant- 
general,  earl  of  Calendar;  and  conferred  other 
onours,  according  to  the  capacity  and  ability  they 
had  had  in  doing  him  mischief:  and,  lastly,  (leav- 
ing all  his  own  party  to  tive,  for  he  had  procured 
a  pardon  for  them  from  the  parliament,  upon  con- 
dition "  they  came  not  near  the  king's  presence ; 
**  nor  received  any  benefit  from  him,  without  their 
"  approbation,")he  gave  all  the  lands  of  the  church, 
whicn  had  been  devolved  to  him  by  their  ruin, 
and  whatsoever  he  had  else  to  give,  in  that  king- 
dom, to  those  who  had  discovered  it  not  to  be  in 
good  hands  before:  so  that  he  seemed  to  have 
made  that  progress  into  Scotland,  onlv  that  he 
might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of  tnat  king- 
dom ;  which  he  could  never  have  done,  so  abso- 
lutely, without  going  thither.  And  so,  having 
nothing  more  to  do  there,  he  began  his  journey 
towards  England  about  the  middle  of  November. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  in  consideration  of  those 
extravagant  concessions,  they  made  as  extravagant 
promises  to  the  king;  that,  by  their  loyal  and 
dutiful  comportment,  his  majesty  should  find  no 
diminution  of  his  power;  that  he  should  have  the 
entire  obedience  of  diat  nation,  to  preserve  his  full 
rights  and  regalities  in  England;  and  to  reduce 
Ireland :  the  earl  of  Leven  telling  him,  (as  mar- 


quis Hamilton  assured  me,  in  his  hearing,)  *'  that 
"  he  would  not  only  never  more  serve  against  him, 
"  but  that  whenever  his  majesty  woidd  require 
"  his  service,  he  should  have  it,  without  ever  ask- 
"  ing  what  the  cause  was :"  and  many  of  them 
whispering  in  his  ear,  and  assuring  him,  "  that  as 
"  soon  as  the  troubles  of  the  late  storm  could  be 
''  perfectly  calmed,  they  would  reverse  and  repeal 
"  whatsoever  was  now  unreasonably  extorted  from 
"  him."  And  his  majesty  having  never  received 
any  profit  from  Scotland,  or  other  benefit  than  the 
reputation  of  a  kingdom  in  his  title,  cared  the  less 
for  what  he  parted  with  there :  and,  it  may  be, 
being  resolved  they  should  be  no  more  charge  to 
him  in  his  court,  (for  sure  he  was  then  perfectly 
irreconciled  to  the  whole  nation,)  he  beheved  he 
should  save  more  in  this  kingdom,  than  he  had 
given  in  that ;  and  he  made  no  scruple,  but  that 
they  were  so  full  fed  now,  that  they  would  not  stir 
from  home  again,  till  the  temper  and  affection  of 
his  people  here  should  be  better  disposed  for  their 
reception. 

But  his  majesty  never  considered,  or  not  soon 
enough,  that  they  could  not  reasonably  hope  to 
keep  what  they  had  so  ill  sot,  but  by  the  same 
arts  by  which  they  were  sudi  gainers ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  surer  evidence  of  the  continuance  of 
an  enemy,  than  the  having  received  injuries  from 
him,  of  a  nature  that  do  not  use  to  fa!e  forgiven. 
Neither  did  he  sufificiently  weigh  the  unspeakable 
encouragement,  and,  in  some  particulars,  the  rea- 
sonable pretence  the  factious  party  here  would 
have,  from  the  prosperous  wickedness  of  those 
there.  And,  it  is  certam,  their  number  from  thence 
increased  wonderfully ;  the  enemies  of  the  church 
presuming  their  work  was  more  than  half  done, 
when  the  King  himself  had  declared,  (for  his  con- 
sent to  that  act  they  would  easily  make  appear  to 
be  such,)  *'  that  the  government  by  archoishops, 
**  and  bishops,  was  against  the  word  of  Grod,  and 
"  the  propagation  of  religion."  Many  concluding 
the  kmg  would  at  last  yield  to  any  thing,  put 
themselves  in  company  of  the  boldest  and  most 
positive  askers;  and  some,  who  in  their  hearts 
abhorred  what  the  Scots  had  done,  yet  disdaining 
to  be  overwitted  by  them ;  and  that  they  should 
get  more  for  themselves,  and  receive  a  greater 
argument  of  the  king's  trust,  than  we  of  this 
nation;  out  of  pure  malice  to  them,  resolved  to 
do  the  same  things  with  them ;  and  so  joined  and 
concurred  in  any  exorbitances.  All  which  the 
king  too  late  discovered,  by  the  entertainment  he 
received  upon  his  return. 

About  the  time  the  news  came  of  the  king's 
being  to  begin  his  journey  from  Scotland  upon  a 
day  appointed;  and  that  he  had  settled  all  things 
in  that  kingdom  to  the  general  satisfaction;  the 
committee  for  preparing  the  remonstrance  offered 
their  report  to  the  house;  which  caused  the 
draught  they  offered  to  be  read.  It  contained  a 
ver^  oitter  representation  of  all  the  illegal  things 
wbch  had  been  done,  from  the  first  hour  of  the 
king's  coming  to  the  crown,  to  that  minute;  with 
all  those  sharp  reflections  which  could  be  made, 
upon  the  king  himself,  the  queen,  and  council ; 
and  published  all  the  unreasonable  jealousies  of 
the  present  government,  of  the  introducing  po- 
pery $  and  all  other  particulars,  which  might  ois- 
turb  the  minds  of  the  people ;  which  were  enough 
discomposed. 
I     The  house  seemed  generally  to  dislike  it ;  many 
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saying, ''  that  it  was  very  unnecessary,  and  unsea- 
sonable: unnecessary,  all  those  grievances  being 
already  fully  redressed ;  and  the  liberty  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject  being  as  well  secured  for 
**  the  future,  as  could  possibly  be  done :  and  then 
"  that  it  was  very  unseasonable,  after  the  king  had 
''  gratified  them,  with  granting  every  thing  which 
tney  had  desired  of  him ;  and  after  so  long  ab- 
sence, in  the  settling  the  disorders  in  another 
kingdom,  which  he  nad  happily  composed ;  to 
'^  be  now  welcomed  home  with  such  a  volume  of 
*'  reproaches,  for  what  others  had  done  amiss,  and 
"  which  he  himself  had  reformed."  Notwithstand- 
ing all  which,  all  the  other  party  appeared  pas- 
sionately concerned  that  it  might  not  be  rejected ; 
and  enlarged  themselves  with  as  high  expressions 
against  the  government,  as  at  first;  with  many 
insinuations,  "  that  we  were  in  danger  of  being 
deprived  of  all  the  good  acts  wmch  we  had 
gamed,  if  great  care  and  vigilance  was  not  used, 
to  disappoint  some  counsels  which  were  still 
"  entertained;"  making  doubtful  glances  and  re- 
flections upon  the  rebeSion  in  Ireluid,  (with  which 
thev  perceived  many  good  men  were  easily  amused,) 
ana  m  the  end  prevailed,  "  that  a  day  should  be 
"  appointed,  when  the  house  should  oe  resolved 
"  into  a  grand  committee,  and  the  remonstrance 
**  to  be  then  retaken  into  consideration :"  and  in 
the  mean  time  the^  employed  all  their  credit  and 
interest  with  particular  men,  to  persuade  them, 
"  that  the  passing  that  remonstrance  was  most 
necessary,  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  all  those  good  laws  which  they  had  already 
made;"  giving  several  reasons  to  several  per- 
sons, according  to  their  natures  and  inclinations ; 
assuring  many,  *'  that  they  intended  it  only  for 
''  the  mortification  of  the  court,  and  manifestation 
**  that  that  malignant  party,  which  appeared  to  be 
**  growing  up  in  the  house,  could  not  prevail ;" 
and  then  '*  that  it  should  remain  still  in  the  clerk's 
*'  hands,  and  never  be  published." 

And  by  these,  and  the  like  arts,  they  promised 
themselves,  that  they  should  easily  carry  it:  so 
that  the  day  it  was  to  be  resumed,  ttiey  entertained 
the  house  all  the  morning  with  other  debates,  and 
towards  noon  called  for  the  remonstrance ;  and  it 
being  urged  hj  some,  "  that  it  was  too  late  to 
"  enter  upon  it,  with  much  difficulty  they  con- 
''  sented,  that  it  should  be  entered  upon  the  next 
"  morning  at  nine  of  the  clock ;  and  every  clause 
''  should  De  debated,  the  speaker  in  the  chair ;" 
for  they  would  not  have  the  house  resolved  into 
a  committee,  which  they  believed  would  spend  too 
much  time.  Oliver  Cromwell  (who,  at  that  time, 
was  little  taken  notice  of)  asked  the  lord  Falkland, 
''  Why  he  would  have  it  put  off,  for  that  day 
''  would  quickly  have  determined  it  ?"  He  an- 
swered, ''There  would  not  have  been  time  enough, 
"  for  sure  it  would  take  some  debate."  The  other 
replied,  "  A  very  sorry  one :"  they  supposing,  by 
the  computation  they  had  made,  that  very  few 
would  oppose  it. 

But  he  quickly  found  he  was  mistaken:  for 
the  next  morning,  the  debate  being  entered  upon 
about  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  it  con- 
tinued all  that  day;  and  candles  bdng  called  for 
when  it  grew  dark,  (neither  side  being  very  de- 
sirous to  adjourn  it  till  the  next  day;  thobgh  it 
was  evident,  very  many  withdrew  themselves  out 
of  pure  fiedntness  and  disability  to  attend  the  con- 
dttsion,)  the  debate  continued,  till  after  it  was 
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twelve  of  the  clock,  with  much  passion ;  and  the 
house  being  then  divided,  upon  the  passing  or  not 
passing  it,  it  was  carried  n>r  the  affirmative,  by 
nine  voices,  and  no  more :  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
declared,  Mr.  Hambden  moved, "  that  there  might 
"  be  an  order  entered  for  the  present  printing  it ;" 
which  produced  a  sharper  debate  than  the  former. 
It  appeared  then,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  send 
it  up  to  the  house  of  peers  for  their  concurrence ; 
but  that  it  was  upon  the  matter  an  appeal  to  the 
people ;  and  to  infuse  jealousies  into  their  minds. 
It  mid  never  been  the  custom  to  pubUsh  any  de- 
bates, or  determinations  of  the  house,  which  were 
not  regularly  first  transmitted  to  the  house  of 
peers;  nor  was  it  thoiight,  in  truth,  that  the 
nouse  had  authority  to  give  warrant  for  the  print- 
ing of  any  thing;  all  which  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  witn  some  warmth,  as  soon  as  the  motion 
was  made  for  the  printing  it;  and  he  said,  "  he 
''  did  believe  the  printing  it  in  that  manner  was 
"not  lawful;  and  he  feared  it  would  produce 
*'  mischievous  effects ;  and  therefore  desired  the 
leave  of  the  house,  that  if  the  question  should  be 

Eut,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative,  that  he  mi^ht 
ave  liberty  to  enter  his  protestation ;"  which 
he  no  sooner  said,  than  Jeffery  Palmer  (a  man  of 
great  reputation,  and  much  esteemed  in  tibe  house) 
stood  up,  and  made  the  same  motion  for  himself, 
"  that  he  might  likewise  protest."  When  imme- 
diately together  many  afterwards,  without  distinc- 
tion, and  in  some  disorder,  cried  out, ''  They  did 
"  protest :"  so  that  there  was  after  scarce  any  quiet 
and  regular  debate.  But  the  house  by  degrees 
being  quieted,  they  all  consented,  about  two  of  the 
dock  in  the  morning,  to  adjourn  till  two  of  the 
clock  the  next  afternoon.  And  as  they  went  out 
of  the  house,  the  lord  Falkland  asked  Ouver  Crom- 
well, ''wheUier  there  had  been  a  debate?"  to 
which  he  answered, "  that  he  would  take  his  word 
"  another  time;"  and  whispered  him  in  the  ear, 
with  some  asseveration,  "  that  if  the  remonstrance 
had  been  rejected,  he  would  have  sold  all  he  had 
the  next  morning,  and  never  have  seen  England 
more;  and  he  knew  there  were  many  other 
"  honest  men  of  the  same  resolution."  So  near 
was  the  poor  kingdom  at  that  time  to  its  deliver- 
ance. 

And  however  they  got  this  victory,  they  did  not 
in  a  long  time  recover  the  spirits  they  lost,  and  the 
agony  tney  had  sustained,  whilst  it  was  in  sus- 
pense ;  and  they  discerned  well  enough,  that  the 
nouse  had  not,  at  that  time,  half  its  members; 
though  they  had  provided,  that  not  a  man  of  their 
party  was  absent ;  and  that  they  had  even  then 
earned  it  by  the  hour  of  the  night,  which  drove 
away  a  greater  number  of  old  and  infirm  opposers, 
than  would  have  made  those  of  the  negative  supe- 
rior in  number :  •  so  that  they  had  little  hope, 
in  a  fuller  house,  to  prevail  in  any  of  their  unjust 
designs,  except  they  found  some  other  expedient, 
by  hopes  or  tears,  to  work  upon  the  affections  of 
the  several  members. 

In  order  to  which,  they  spent  most  part  of  the 
next  day  in  their  private  consultations,  how  to 
chastise  some  of  those  who  most  offended  them 
the  day  before ;  and  resolved  in  the  first  place,  not 
to  sufiier  that  precedent  to  be  introduced  into  the 
house, ''  that  men  should  protest  against  the  sense 
"  of  the  house :"  which,  it  is  true,  had  not  been 
used  in  the  house  of  commons.  And  this  subject 
was  the  more  grateful  to  them,  because  they  should 
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hereby  take  reveDge  upon  Mr.  Hyde,  whom  they 
perfectly  hated  above  any  man;  and  to  whose 
activity  thev  imputed  the  trouble  they  had  sus- 
tained the  aay  before;  and  he  was  the  first  who 
made  the  protestation,  that  is,  asked  leave  to  do 
it ;  which  produced  the  other  subsequent  clamour, 
that  was  indeed-  in  some  disorder.  But  here  they 
differed  amongst  themselves ;  all  the  leading  vio- 
lent men,  who  bore  the  greatest  sway,  were  most 
glad  of  the  occasion,  as  it  gave  them  opportunity 
to  be  rid  of  Mr.  Hyde,  which  they  passionately 
desired  :  but  sir  John  Hotham,  Cholmondley,  and 
Stapleton  (who  never  severed,  and  had  a  numerous 
train  which  attended  their  motions)  remembered 
the  service  Mr.  Hyde  had  done  against  the  court 
of  York,  (the  overthrowing  whereof  was  their 
peculiar  glory,)  and  would  not  consent  that  they 
should  question  him;  but  were  ready  to  concur 
with  them  in  the  prosecution  of  any  other  of  the 
protesters;  whereof  there  was  number  enough. 
This  made  so  great  difference  amongst  them,  that 
for  the  present  they  agreed  no  further,  than  "  that 
'^  they  would  that  afternoon  only  provide,  that  the 
'*  next  morning  they  would  fall  upon  the  matter ;" 
and  that  then  they  might  consult  together  at  night, 
what  person  they  would  sacrifice. 

And  so  about  three  of  the  clock,  when  the  house 
met,  Mr.  Pvm  "  lamented  the  disorder  of  the  night 
"  before,  wtiich,  he  said,  might  probablv  have  en- 
*'  g^Rcd  the  house  in  blood,  and  proceeded  princi- 
*'  paiUy  [from]  the  offering  a  protestation,  which 
**  nad  been  never  before  offered  in  that  house,  and 
*'  was  a  transgression  that  ought  to  be  severely 
"  examined,  tmit  mischief  hereafter  might  not  re- 
''  suit  from  that  precedent :  and  therefore  proposed, 
*'  that  the  house  would  the  next  mommg  enter 
upon  that  examination ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
men  might  recollect  themselves,  and  they,  who 
used  to  take  notes,  might  peruse  their  memo- 
''  rials ;  that  the  persons  who  were  the  chief 
'*  causers  of  the  disorder  might  be  named,  and 
'*  defend  themselves  the  best  they  could :"  and 
with  this  resolution  the  house  arose ;  the  vexation 
of  the  night  before  being  very  visible  in  the  looks 
and  countenance  of  many.  And  that  night's  de- 
liberation, nor  all  the  artifice  or  importunity  that 
could  be  used,  could  not  remove  the  obstinate 
northern  men  from  their  resolution :  and  they  de- 
clared positively,  "that,  if  they  prosecuted  Mr. 
"  Hyde,  they,  and  all  their  friends,  would  engage 
'^  in  his  defence :"  but  the  others  would  not  incur 
the  danger  or  inconvenience  of  such  a  schism;  and 
so  they  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  third  person, 
whom  they  would  accuse. 

The  next  morning  they  first  enlarged  upon  the 
offence  itself;  "  of  the  mischief  it  had  like  to  have 
"  produced,  and  of  the  mischief  it  would  unavoid- 
*'  ably  produce,  if  the  custom  or  tibert^  of  it  was 
"  ever  introduced ;  that  it  was  the  first  time  it  had 
"  ever  been  offered  in  that  house ;  and  that  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  that  it  should  be  the  last ;  by 
the  severe  judgment  of  the  house,  upon  those 
persons  who  had  begun  the  presumption." 
Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  then  known  nothing  of  the 

grivate  consultation,  and  had  many  reasons  to  be- 
eve  himself  to  be  designed,  stood  up  (notwith- 
standing some  signs  made  to  him  at  a  distance  by 
his  nortnem  friends,  which  he  understood  not)  and 
said,  ''  It  concerned  him  to  justify  what  he  had 
'*  done,  being  the  first  man  who  mentioned  the 
"  protestation :"  upon  which  there  was  a  general 
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noise  and  clamour  "to  withdraw ;"( and  as  great 
"  to  speak :"  upon  which  he  proceeded,  and  said, 
"  He  was  not  old  enough  to  know  the  ancient  cus- 
"  toms  of  that  house ;  but,  that  he  well  knew,  it 
"  was  a  very  ancient  custom  in  the  house  of  peers ; 
"  and  leave  was  ne%'er  denied  to  any  man,  who 
"  asked  that  he  might  protest,  and  enter  his  dls- 
"  sent,  against  any  judgment  of  the  house,  to 
"  which  he  would  not  be  understood  to  have  given 
"  his  consent :  that  he  did  not  understand  any 
reason,  why  a  commoner  should  not  have  the 
same  Uberty,  if  he  desired  not  to  be  involved 
in  any  vote,  which  he  thought  might  possibly  be 
"  inconvenient  to  him.  That  he  had  not  offered 
"  his  protestation  against  the  remonstrance,  though 
"  he  had  opposed  fit]  all  he  could,  because  it  re- 
"  mained  still  within  those  walls ;  that  he  had 
only  desired  leave  to  protest  against  the  printing 
it;  which,  he  thought,  was  not  in  many  respects 
lawful  for  them  to  do ;  and  might  prove  very 
"  pernicious  to  the  public  peace." 

They  were  very  much  offended  with  all  he  said, 
and  his  confidence  in  speaking;  and  Mr.  Strode 
could  not  contain  himself  from  saying,  "  that  that 
"  gentieman  had  confessed  that  he  had  first  pro- 
"  posed  the  protestation ;  and,  therefore,  desired  he 
"  might  withdraw ;"  which  many  others  likewise 
called  for:  till  sir  John  Hotham  appeared  with 
some  warmth  against  it ;  and  young  Hotham,  his 
son,  accused  Jeffery  Palmer  "  of  giving  the  cause 
of  disorder,  by  saying,  I  do  protest,  without 
asking  the  leave  of  the  house,  and  encouraging 
[others]  to  cry  out  every  man,  /  do  protest :" 
whereupon  they  all  fell  into  that  noise  and  confu- 
sion ;  and  so,  without  much  more  discourse,  Mr. 
Palmer  was  called  upon  "  to  explain ;"  which  as  he 
was  about  to  do,  Mr.  Hyde  fwho  loved  him  much, 
and  had  rather  have  sufferea  himself,  than  that  he 
should)  spake  to  the  orders  of  the  house;  and 
said,  "  that  it  was  against  the  orders  and  practice 
of  the  house,  that  any  man  should  be  called  upon 
to  explain,  for  any  thing  he  said  in  the  house 
two  days  brfore;  when  it  could  not  be  presumed, 
that  his  own  memory  could  recollect  all  the  words 
he  had  used ;  or  that  anybody  else  could  charge 
"  him  with  them ;  and  appealed  to  the  house, 
"  whether  there  was  any  precedent  of  the  like." 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  tnere  never  had  been ;  and 
it  was  very  irregular.  But  they  were  too  positively 
resolved  not  to  be  diverted ;  and,  after  two  hours' 
debate,  himself  desiring,  "  that,  to  save  the  house 
"  further  trouble,  he  might  answer,  and  with- 
"  draw ;"  which  he  did.  When  it  drew  towards 
night,  after  many  hours'  debate,  it  was  ordered, 
"  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower ;"  the 
angry  men  pressing,  with  all  their  power,  "  that 
"  he  might  be  expelled  the  house ;"  naving  borne 
him  a  long  grudge,  for  the  civility  he  shewed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  that  is, 
that  he  had  not  used  the  same  reproachful  lan- 
guage which  the  others  had  done :  out  they  were 
at  last  fl^ad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commitment 
to  the  Tower:  from  whence  he  was  within  few 
days  enlarged,  and  returned  again  to  the  house. 
And  in  the  close  of  that  daj,  and  the  rising  of  the 
house,  without  much  opposition,  they  obtained  an 
order  for  the  printing  their  remonstrance. 

That  remonstrance,  after  many  clauses  and  un- 
becoming expressions  were  cast  out,  contained, 
"  that  there  had  been,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
"  majesty's  reign,  a  malignant  and  pernicious  de- 
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sign,  of  Bubverdng  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  of  government,  upon  which  the  reh- 
gion  and  justice  of  the  kingdom  was  established : 
that  the  actors  and  promoters  thereof  were  the 
jesuited  papists;  the  bishops  and  corrupt  part 
"  of  the  clergy ;  and  such  counsellors  and  cour- 
"  tiers,  as  had  engaged  themselves  to  further  the 
"  interests  of  some  foreign  princes,  or  states,  to 
"  the  prejudice  of  the  king  and  state  at  home;  all 
''  which  had  endeavoured  to  raise  differences  and 
"  discontents  betwixt  the  king  and  his  people, 
**  upon  questions  of  prerogative  and  liberty;  to 
"  suppress  the  purity  of  religion,  and  such  men 
as  were  best  affected  to  it,  as  the  greatest  impe- 
diment to  that  change  which  they  thought  to 
introduce;  to  cherish  and  maintain  those  opin- 
ions in  religion,  which  brought  ours  nearest 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  papists' ;  and  to  con- 
tinue, multiply,  and  enlarge  the  differences  be- 
tween the  protestants  themselves,  distinguishing 
between  protestants  and  puritans,  by  introduc- 
ing and  countenancing  such  opinions  and  cere- 
"  monies,  as  were  fittest  for  accommodation  with 
''popeiy;  that  so,  of  papists,  Arminians,  and 
"  ubertmes,  they  might  compose  a  body  fit  to  act 
"  such  counsels  and  resolutions,  as  were  most 
"  conducible  to  their  own  ends :  and,  lastly,  to 
*'  disaffect  the  kin^^  to  parliaments,  by  slanders 
"  and  false  imputations,  and  so  putting  him  upon 
other  ways  of  supply,  as  of  more  advantage  than 
the  ordinary  course  of  subsidies,  which  brought 
infinite  loss  to  king  and  people,  and  caused  the 
"  distractions  which  ensued." 

They  remembered  'f  the  breach  of  the  parlia- 
'*  ment  at  Oxford,  in  the  first  year  of  his  majesty's 
"  rei^ ;  and  reproached  his  majesty  with  the 
"  fnuUess  voyage  to  Cadiz,  at  his  first  coming  to 
the  crown ;  we  loss  of  RocheDe,  by  first  sup- 
pressing their  fleet  with  his  own  royal  ships,  by 
which  the  protestant  religion  in  France  infinitely 
suffered ;  the  makmg  a  war  with  France  preci- 
pitately, and  a  peace  with  Spain,  without  their 
consent,  and  so  deserting  the  cause  of  the  pala- 
"  tinate ;  and  iinth  a  design  to  bring  in  German 
horse,  to  force  the  kingdom,  by  rigour,  to  sub- 
mit to  such  arbitraiY  contributions,  as  should 
be  required  of  them. 

They  remembered  him  "  of  charffing  the  king- 
dom by  billeting  of  soldiers,  and  by  raising  coat 
and  conduct  money  for  those  soldiers,  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  years  of  his  reign ;  of  his  dis- 
solving the  parliament  in  his  second  year,  after 
their  &claration  of  an  intent  to  grant  nve  subsi- 
'*  cties ;  and  the  exacting  those  five  subsidies  after- 
wards by  a  commission  of  loan ;  upon  the  refusal 
whereof,  divers  gentiemen  and  others  were  im- 
prisoned, whereof  some  died,  by  the  diseases 
they  contracted  in  that  imprisonment ;  of  great 
sums  raised  by  privy-seals ;  and  of  an  attempt 
"  to  set  the  excise  on  loot." 

They  remembered  "  the  dissolution  of  the  par- 
"  liament  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
"  untrue  and  scandalous  declarations  thereupon; 
"  the  imprisoning  divers  members  of  that  parlia- 
"  ment  after  the  dissolution,  and  detaining  them 
"  close  prisoners  for  words  spoken  in  parliament; 
**  sentencing  and  fining  them  for  those  words ;  one 
"  of  which  died  in  prison,  for  want  of  ordinary 
"  refreshment,  whose  blood  (they  said)  still  cried 
"  for  vengeance." 
They  reproached  his  majesty  "  with  injustice, 
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oppression,  and  violence,  which,  after  the  breach 
of  that  parliament,  broke  in  upon  them,  without 
any  restraint  or  moderation ;  with  the  great  sums 
of  money  he  had  exacted  throughout  the  kinff* 
dom  for  default  of  knighthood,  in  the  fourui 
year  of  his  reign;  with  the  receiving  tonnage 
and  poundage  nrom  the  death  of  king  James ; 
and  raising  the  book  of  rates,  and  laying  new 
impositions  upon  trade;  with  the  enlargement 
"  of  forests,  and  compositions  thereupon ;  the 
engrossinff  gunpowder,  and  suffering  none  to 
buy  it  without  license;  wiUi  all  the  most  odious 
monopolies  of  soap,  wine,  salt,  leather,  sea-coal, 
"  and  the  rest,"  (which  had  been  granted  from  his 
majesty's  first  coining  to  the  crown,  and  some  of 
them  before,)  '*  with  the  new  tax  of  ship-money, 
''  and  the  ill-guarding  the  seas,  and  loiving  the 
''  merchant  naJced  to  the  violence  of  the  Turkish 
pirates,  notwithstanding  that  extraordinary  and 
extravagant  supply;  with  the  vexations  upon 
pretence  of  nuisances  in  building,  and  thereupon 
raising  great  sums  of  money  for  licenses  to 
"  build;  and  of  depopulation,  tliat  men  might  pav 
'*  fines  to  continue  the  same  misdemeanour ;  witn 
'^  the  seizing  the  merchants'  money  in  the  mint ; 
"  and  an  abominable  project  of  making  brass 
"  money." 
They  repeated  "  the  extravagant  censures  of  the 
star-chamber,  whereby  the  subject  had  been  op- 
pressed by  fines,  imprisonments,  stigmatizings, 
mutilations,  whippings,  pillories,  gags,  confine- 
ments, banishments ;  the  severe  and  illegal  pro- 
"  ceedings  of  the  council-table,  and  other  new- 
erected  judicatories ;  and  the  suspensions,  exr 
communications,  and  deprivations  of  learned  and 
pious  ministers,  by  the  nigh  commission  court; 
"  which  grew  to  that  excess  of  sharpness  and 
"  severity,  that  they  said  it  was  not  much  less 
**  than  the  Romish  mquisition." 
They  reproached  the  king  "  with  the  liturgy  and 
canons  sent  into  Scotland,  as  an  attempt  upon 
the  protestant  religion;  with  the  forcing  that 
nation  to  raise  an  army  in  their  own  defence, 
and  raising  an  army  against  them;  with  the 
pacification,  and  breach  of  that  pacification; 
"  that  he  called  a  parliament  after,  in  hope  to 
''  corrupt  it,  and  make  it  countenance  the  war 
"  with  Scotland ;  which  when  he  found  it  would 
"  not  do,  he  dissolved  it,  and  then  committed 
"  members  to  prison ;  and  compelled  men  to  lend 
money  against  their  wills ;  and  imprisoned  such 
as  refused." 

They  mentioned  "  the  83mod  held  by  the  bishops 
after  the  end  of  the  parliament,  and  the  canons 
and  oath  made  by  them;  the  raising  the  armies, 
"  here  and  in  Ireland,  against  the  Scots ;  and  the 
**  liberal  collection  and  contribution  from  the 
clergy,  and  the  catholics,  towards  that  war ;  all 
the  favours  that  had  been  done  to  the  papists ; 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  seigmor  Con, 
and  the  comte  Rozetti,  by  the  queen,  from 
Rome;  and  some  ministers  sent  by  ner  majesty 
"  thither." 

In  a  word,  they  left  not  any  error  or  misfortune 
in  government,  or  any  passionate  exercise  of  power, 
unmentioned  and  unpressed;  with  the  sharpest 
and  most  pathetical  expressions  to  affect  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  general  observation  of  the  wisest,  or 
the  particular  animosity  of  the  most  disobliged,  or 
ill-affected  person,  could  suggest,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  tne  king,  from  the  death  of  his  father* 
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to  the  unhappy  beginning  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment. 

Then  they  magnified  their  own  sen'ices :  '*  that 
having  found  the  kingdom  groaning  under  these 
difficulties,  which  seemed  to  be  insuperable,  they 
had,  by  the  Divine  Providence,  overcome  them 
all ;  that  they  [had]  abolished  ship-money,  and 
all  monopolies ;  and  (which  was  the  root  of  all 
those  evils)  had  taken  away  that  arbitrary  power 
of  taxing  the  subject,  whicn  was  pretended  to  be 
in  the  kmg :  that  the  living  grievances,  the  evil 
counsellors,  were  so  guelled,  by  the  justice  done 
'*  upoft  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  the  flight  of  the  lord 
"  Finch,  and  secretary  Windebank ;  the  accusa- 
tion and  imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  other  delinquents ;  that  it  was 
not  like  to  be  oftly  an  ease  to  the  present  times, 
**  but  a  preservation  to  the  future." 

[ThevJ  reckoned  "  all  the  good  laws,  and  the 
"  benefit  the  people  received  by  those  laws;  spake 
**  of  many  good  designs  they  had  for  the  good  of 
"  the  kingdom :"  but  then  complained  "  of  oppo- 
'*  sitions,  and  obstructions,  and  difficulties,  with 
which  they  were  encountered,  and  which  still 
lay  in  their  way,  with  some  strength,  and  much 
obstinacy;  that  there  was  a  malignant  party 
took  heart  again,  that  preferred  some  of  their 
own  agents  and  Actors  to  degrees  of  honour, 
"  and  to  places  of  trust  and  emplovment.  That 
"  they  had  endeavoured  to  work  m  his  majesty  ill 
impressions  and  opinions  of  their  proceedings ; 
as  if  they  had  done  altogether  their  own  work, 
and  not  his ;  and  had  obtained  many  things  from 
him  prejudicial  to  the  crown,  in  respect  of  pre- 
rogative and  profit.  To  wipe  out  which  slander, 
they  said,  all  they  had  done  was  for  his  majesty, 
his  greatness,  honour,  and  support :  that,  when 
they  gave  five  and  twentv  thousand  pounds  a 
^'  month,  for  the  relief  of  the  northern  counties, 
*'  in  the  support  of  the  Scottish  army,  it  was  given 
*'  to  the  king,  for  that  he  was  bound  to  protect  his 
subjects ;  and  that,  when  they  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  army,  which  cost  above  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  month,  it  was  given  to  the  king, 
for  that  it  was  his  majesty's  army,  and  the  com- 
"  manders  and  soldiers  under  contract  with  him ; 
*'  and  that,  when  they  undertook  to  pay  their 
**  brethren  of  Scotland  three  hundred  thousand 
"  pounds,  it  was  to  repair  the  damages  and  losses 
''  they  had  sustained  by  his  majesty  and  his  mi- 
'*  nisters ;  and  that  these  particulars  amounted  to 
'*  above  deven  hundred  thousand  pounds.'' 

Then  they  negligently  and  uerfimctorily  passed 
over  his  majesty's  ^praces  and  favours,  "  as  being 
"  little  more  than  m  justice  he  was  obliged  to 
^'  grant,  and  of  inconsiderable  loss  and  damage  to 
"  himself;  and  promised  the  good  people  shortly 
"  ease  in  the  matter  of  protections,  (by  which  the 
*'  debts  from  uarliament-men,  and  theu:  followers, 
"  and  depenaents,  were  not  recoverable,)  and 
"  speedily  to  pass  a  bill  to  that  purpose." 

Then  they  inveighed  against  the  malignant 
party,  that  nad  sought  "  to  cause  jealousies  be- 
"  tween  them  and  their  brethren  of  Scotland;  and 
**  that  had  such  a  party  of  bishops  and  popish 
'^  lords  in  the  house  of  peers,  as  hindered  the  pro- 
"  ceedings  of  divers  good  bills,  passed  in  the 
"  commons'  house,  concerning  sundry  great 
"  abuses  and  corruptions  both  in  church  and 
"  state,"  (when,  at  that  time,  the  house  of  peers 
had  only  refused  to  concur  with  them  in  two  bills. 
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that  of  the  protestation ;  and,  the  taking  away  the 
votes  of  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  peers,)  *'  that 
had  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent  his 
majesty's  late  army,  and  to  bring  it  up  against 
the  parliament,  and  city  of  London;  that  had 
raised  the  rebellion  in  Ireland;  and,  if  not  by 
their  wisdom  prevented,  had  brought  the  like 
misery  and  confusion  in  this  kingdom." 
Then  they  declared,  "  that  they  meant  to  have  a 
general  synod  of  the  most  grave,  pious,  learned, 
and  judicious  divines  of  this  island;"  (when  at 
that  time  there  was  not  one  orthodox  divine  of 
England  in  reputation  with  them ;)  *'  assisted  by 
some  from  foreign  parts,  professing  the  same 
religion,  who  should  consider  of  all  things  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 
"  church ;  and  present  the  resvdt  of  their  consul- 
tations to  the  parliament,  to  be  there  allowed 
and  confirmed :  that  they  would  provide  a  com- 
petent maintenance  for  conscientious  and  preach- 
ing ministers  throughout  the  kingdom:  that 
they  intended  to  reform  and  pur^e  the  foun- 
tains of  learning,  the  two  universities ;  that  the 
streams  flowing  from  thence  might  be  clear  and 
pure,  and  an  honour  and  comfort  to  the  whole 
land :  that  his  majesty  should  be  petitioned  by 
both  houses,  to  employ  such  counsellors,  am- 
bassadors, and  other  ministers,  in  managing  his 
business  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  parliament 
might  have  cause  to  confide  in;  without  which, 
they  could  not  give  his  majesty  such  supphes 
for  his  own  support,  or  such  assistance  for 
the  protestant  party  beyond  the  seas,  as  was 
"  desired." 

Withal  they  declared,  ''that  the  conunons 
might  have  cause,  often,  justly  to  take  excep- 
tions at  some  men  for  being  counsellors,  and 
yet  not  charge  those  men  with  crimes ;  for  that 
there  are  grounds  of  diffidence,  which  lie  not  in 
proof;  and  others,  which  though  they  mav  be 
"  proved,  yet  are  not  legally  crinunal ;  as  to  oe  a 
known  favourer  of  papists ;  or  to  have  been  very 
forward  in  defending  or  countenancing  some 
great  offenders,  questioned  in  parliament ;  or  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment, or  parliamentary  proceedings ;  or  such  as 
are  suspected  to  get  coimsellors'  places,  or  any 
other  of  trust  concerning  public  employment, 
for  money :  that  all  ^ood  courses  may  be  taken, 
to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland;  to  be  mutually  aiding  and  assisting 
"  one  another,  for  the  common  good  of  the  island, 
"  and  the  honour  of  both :"  wim  some  other  par- 
ticulars of  this  nature. 

I  know  not  how  those  men  have  already  an- 
swered it  to  their  own  consciences ;  or  how  they 
will  answer  it  to  Him  who  can  discern  their  con- 
sciences; who,  having  assumed  their  country's 
trust,  and,  it  may  be,  with  ffreat  earnestness  la- 
boured to  procure  that  trust,  oy  their  supine  lazi- 
ness, negligence,  and  absence,  were  the  first  inlets 
to  these  inundations ;  and  so  contributed  to  those 
licenses  which  have  overwhelmed  us.  For,  by 
this  means,  a  handful  of  men,  much  inferior  in 
the  beginning,  in  number  and  interest,  came  to 
give  laws  to  the  major  part;  and  to  shew  that 
three  diligent  persons  are  a  greater  number  in 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  a  more  significant  number 
in  logic,  than  ten  unconcerned,  they,  by  plural- 
ity of  voices,  in  the  end,  converted  or  reduced  the 
whole  body  to  their  opinions.    It  is  true,  men  of 
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activity  and  foction,  in  any  design,  have  many  ad- 
vantases,  that  a  composed  and  settled  council, 
thoogh  industrious  enough,  usually  have  not; 
and  some,  that  gaUant  men  cannot  give  them- 
selves leave  to  entertain :  for,  besides  their  through 
considering  and  forming  their  counsels  before  they 
begin  to  execute  them,  they  contract  a  habit  of  iU 
nature  and  uningenuity  necessary  to  th^  afikirs, 
and  the  temper  of  those  upon  whom  tiiey  are  to 
work,  that  liberal-minded  men  would  not  persuade 
themselves  to  entertain,  even  for  the  prevention  of 
all  the  mischief  the  others  intend.  And  whosoever 
observed  the  ill  arts,  [by  which]  these  men  used  to 
prevail  upon  the  people  in  general;  their  absm-d, 
ridiculous  lyinff ,  to  win  the  ^Sections,  and  corrupt 
the  understandings,  of  the  weak;  and  the  bold 
scandals,  to  confirm  the  wilful ;  the  boundless  pro- 
miaes  thev  presented  to  the  ambitious ;  and  their 
gross,  abject  flatteries,  and  iq)plications,  to  the 
vulgar-spurited ;  would  hardly  give  himself  leave 
to  use  those  weapons,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
three  kingdoms. 

The  king  besides  had  at  that  time  a  greater  dis- 
advantage (besides  the  concurrence  of  ill  and  ez- 
traordiimry  accidents)  than  himself,  or  any  of  his 
progenitors,  had  ever  had  before ;  having  no  ser- 
vant of  the  house  of  commons,  of  interest,  ability, 
and  reputation,  and  of  faithfulness  and  affection  to 
lus  service:  sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  who  was  very 
honest  to  him,  and  of  good  abilities,  through  his 
indisposition  of  health,  and  trouble  of  mind  for  his 
son's  misfortune,  having  left  the  house,  and  the 
court,  and  beinff  retired  into  the  country ;  and  sir 
Harry  Vane  (who  was  the  other  only  privy-coun- 
sellor) having  committed  those  faults  to  the  king, 
he  knew  could  not  be  forgiven ;  and  those  faults 
to  the  country,  could  not  be  forgotten ;  gave  him- 
self entirdv  to  the  disposition  of  his  new  m.asters : 
and  Mr.  Saint-John,  who  at  the  beginning  was 
made  his  solicitor  general,  [and]  thereby  had 
oblijied  himself,  by  a  particular  oath,  "  to  defend 
"  his  m^esty's  rights,  and  in  no  case  to  be  of 
'*  counsel  or  give  advice,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
*'  king,  and  ue  crown ;"  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment to  devise  and  contrive  all  the  propositions 
and  acts  of  undutifulness  towards  him.  So  that, 
whilst  these  men,  and  their  consorts,  with  the 
greatest  deUberation,  consulted,  and  disposed 
uiemselves  to  compass  confusion ;  they,  who  out 
of  the  most  abstracted  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  duty  to  their  country,  severed  from  any  rela- 
tions to  the  king,  or  hopes  from  the  court,  pre- 
served their  own  innocence,  and  endeavoured  to 
uphold  the  good  old  frame  of  government,  re- 
ceived neither  countenance  nor  conduct  from 
those  who  were  naturally  to  have  taken  care  of 
that  province.  And  sure  the  raging  and  fanatic 
distempers  of  the  house  of  commons  (to  which  aJl 
other  distempers  are  to  be  imputed)  must  most 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  good  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  in  that  assembly,  who  being  un- 
awed  by  any  guilt  of  their  own,  could  have 
watched  other  men's ;  and  informed,  encouraged, 
and  governed  those,  who  stood  wdl  inclined  to 
thepublic  peace. 

Tx>  which  purpose,  if  that  stratagem  (though 
none  of  the  best)  of  winning  men  by  places,  had 
been  practised,  as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  taken 
at  York  to  call  a  parliament,  (in  which,  it  was  ap- 
parent, dangerous  attempts  would  be  made;  and 
that  the  court  could  not  be  able  to  resist  those 


attempts,)  and  if  Mr.  Pvm,  Mr.  Hambden,  and 
Mr.  Holhs,  had  been  tnen  preferred  with  Mr. 
Saint-John,  before  they  were  desperately  em- 
barked in  their  desperate  designs,  and  had  inno- 
cence enough  about  them,  to  trust  the  king,  and 
be  trusted  by  him ;  having  yet  contracted  no  per- . 
sonal  animosities  aprainst  mm;  it  is  very  possible, 
that  they  might  either  have  been  made  instru-^ 
ments  to  have  done  good  service ;  or  at  least  been 
restrained  from  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  royal 
biulding,  for  supporting  whereof  they  were  placed 
as  principal  pillars. 

But  the  rule  the  king  gave  himself,  (very  rea- 
sonable at  another  time))  that  they  should  first  do 
service,  and  compass  this  or  that  thing  for  him, 
bdTore  they  should  receive  favour,  was  then  very 
unseasonaole :  since,  besides  that  they  could  not 
in  truth  do  him  that  service  without  the  qualifica- 
tion, it  could  not  be  expected  they  would  desert 
that  side,  by  the  power  of  which  they  were  sure  to 
make  themselves  considerable,  without  an  unques- 
tionable mark  of  interest  in  the  other,  by  which 
thev  were  to  keep  up  their  power  and  reputation : 
and  so,  whilst  the  king  expected  they  should  ma- 
nifest their  inclinations  to  his  service,  by  their 
temper  and  moderation  in  those  proceedings  that 
most  offended  him;  and  they  endeavoured,  by 
doing  all  the  hurt  they  could,  to  make  evident 
the  power  they  had  to  do  him  good ;  he  grew  so 
far  aisobliged  and  provoked,  that  he  could  not  in 
honour  gratify  them ;  and  they  so  obnoxious  and 
guilty,  that  they  could  not  think  themselves  secure 
in  his  favour :  and  thence,  according  to  the  policy 
and  method  of  injustice,  combined  to  oppress  that 
power  they  had  injured;  and  to  raise  a  security 
for  themselves,  by  disenabling  the  king  to  question 
their  transgressions. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  contrivances  to  lessen 
the  reputation  of  the  court,  (to  which  many  other 
particulars  contributed,  which  will  be  touched 
upon,)  the  city  of  London  made  great  prepara- 
tions to  receive  the  king.  Goumey,  tlie  lord 
mayor,  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  courage,  and 
who  expressed  great  indignation,  to  see  tne  city 
so  corrupted,  by  the  ill  artifices  of  factious  per- 
sons ;  and  therefore  attended  upon  his  majesty,  at 
his  entrance  into  the  city,  with  all  the  lustre  and 
good  countenance  it  coiiild  shew;  and  as  great 
professions  of  duty  as  it  could  make,  or  the  king 
expect.  And  on  Thursday,  the  five  and  twentieth 
of  ?^ovember,  the  king  entered  into  London ;  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  acclamations  of 
joy,  that  had  been  kno^vn  upon  an)r occasion;  and 
after  a  most  magnificent  entertainment,  bv  sir 
Richasd  Goumey,  lord  mayor,  at  the  guildnall; 
where  the  king,  queen,  prince,  and  the  whole 
court  of  lords  and  ladies,  were  feasted ;  he  was 
attended  by  the  whole  city  to  WhitehaJl,  where 
he  lodged  that  night;  when  the  earl  of  Essex 
resigned  his  commission  of  general  on  this  side 
Trent;  which  had  been  granted  for  the  security 
of  the  kingdom,  at  his  majesty's  going  into  the 
north. 

The  next  day,  the  king  went  to  Hampton-court ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  uiither,  took  away  the  seals 
from  sir  Henry  Vane,  (having  before  taken  his 
staff  of  treasurer  of  the  [household]  from  him,  and 
conferred  it  upon  the  lord  Savile,  in  lieu  of  the 
presidentship  of  the  north ;  which  he  should  have 
nad,  if  both  nouses  had  not  declared  that  commis- 
sion to  be  illegal ;)  then  he  appointed  the  guards 
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that  were  kept  at  Westminster,  for  the  security  of 
the  two  houses,  ever  since  the  news  out  of  Scot- 
land, to  he  dismissed ;  and  shortly  after  published 
a  proclamation,  "  for  obedience  to  be  given  to  the 
**  laws  established,  for  the  exercise  of  religion." 

These  proceedings  of  his  majesty  much  troubled 
them ;  and  the  entertainment  given  to  him  bv  the 
city  of  London,  in  which  their  entire  confiaence 
was,  much  dejected  them ;  and  made  them  appre- 
hend, their  friends  there  were  not  so  powemu  as 
they  expected.  However,  they  seemed  to  abate 
notning  of  their  mettle ;  and,  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn, resolved  to  present  their  remonstrance,  latelv 
framed,  to  him,  together  with  a  petition ;  in  whicn 
they  complained  '*  of  a  malignant  party,  which 

prevailed  so  far,  as  to  bring  divers  of  their  in- 
struments to  be  of  his  pnvy-council ;  and  in 

other  employments  of  trust  and  nearness  about 

his  majesty,  the  prince,  and  the  rest  of  his  chil- 
dren :  to  which  malignant  party,  amongst  other 

wickedness,  they  imputed  the  insurrection  of  the 

papists  in  Ireland ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sup- 

pressinff  that  wicked  and  malignant  party,  thev 
**  besought  his  majesty,  that  he  would  concur  witn 
*'  his  people,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  for  the  de- 
''  privmg  the  bishops  of  their  votes  in  parliament," 
(when  at  that  time  the  bill  to  that  purpose  had  not 
passed  the  house  of  peers,)  "  and  abridging  their 
''  immoderate  power  over  the  clergy :  [and]  for 
**  the  removing  unnecessary  ceremonies,  by  which 
''  divers  weak  consciences  had  been  scrupled ;  that 

he  would  remove  from  his  council  such  persons 

as  persisted  to  fevour  any  of  those  pressures 
**  wherewith  the  people  haa  been  grieved ;  and 
'*  that  he  would  for  the  future  employ  such  per- 
"  sons  in  the  public  affairs,  and  take  such  to  be 
''  near  him  in  places  of  trust,  as  his  parliament 

might  have  cause  to  confide  in ;  and  that  he 

would  reject  and  refrise  all  mediation  and  soli- 
citation to  the  contraiT,  how  powerfrd  and  near 

soever;  that  he  woula  forbear  to  alienate  any  of 

the  forfeited  and  escheated  lands  in  Ireland, 

which  should  accrue  to  the  crown,  by  reason  of 
''this  rebellion.    Which  desires  of  tneirs  being 

graciously  frilfilled  by  his  majesty,  (they  said,l 

they  would  apply  themselves  to  such  courses  and 

counsels,  as  should  support  his  royal  estate  with 

honour  and  plenty  at  home,  with  power  and 

reputation  abroad ;  and  by  their  loyal  affection 

and  service  lay  a  sure  and  Jasting  foundation  of 

the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  his  majesty,  and 

his  royal  posterity  m  friture  times." 

This  petition,  together  with  the  remonstrance, 
was  presented  at  Hampton-court,  on  the  first  day 
of  December;  and  witnin  few  days  after,  both  the 
petition  and  remonstrance  were  oy  order  printed, 
and  with  great  industry  published  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Albeit  the  long,  at  the  receipt  thereof, 
desired  and  forbade  them  to  publish  eitner,  till  he 
should  send  his  answer:  wnich  he  did  shortly 
after,  expressing, 

"  How  sensible  he  was  of  that  disrespect :  repre- 
hending them  for  the  unparliamentariness  of 

their  remonstrance ;  in  point  whereof,"  he  said, 
"  he  would  reserve  himself  to  take  such  course,  as 
"  he  should  think  fit,  in  prudence  and  honour." 
But  to  their  petition,  he  told  them,  "  that  if  they 
"  would  make  that  wicked  and  malignant  party, 
"  whereof  they  complained,  known  to  his  majesty, 
*'  he  would  be  as  ready  to  suppress  and  punish  it, 

as  they  could  be  to  complain ;  that  oy  those 
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counsellors,  whom  he  had  exposed  to  trial,  he 
had  given  sufiicient  testimony,  that  there  was  no 
man  so  near  unto  him,  in  place  or  affection, 
**  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  the  justice  of  the 
law,  if  they  should  bring  sufficient  proofs,  and 
a  particular  charge  against  him:  in  the  mean 
time,  he  wished  them  to  forbear  such  general 
aspersions,  as,  since  they  named  none  in  par- 
ticular, might  reflect  upon  all  his  council ;  that, 
"  for  the  choice  of  his  counsellors,  and  ministers 
"  of'  state,  it  was  the  natural  liberty  all  freemen 
"  have,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  the  crown,  to 
"  call  such  to  his  secret  council,  and  public  em- 
"  ployment,  as  he  should  think  fit ;  yet  he  would 
"  oe  careful  to  make  election  of  such,  as  should 
have  ^ven  good  testimonies  of  their  abilities  and 
integnty,  and  against  whom  there  [could]  be  no 
just  cause  of  exception;  that  for  the  depriving 
the  bishops  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  they 
"  should  consider,  that  their  right  was  grounded 
upon  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and 
constitution  of  parliament." 
"  For  what  concerned  religion,  church  govern- 
ment, and  the  removing  unnecessaiy  ceremo- 
nies, if  the  parliament  should  advise  him  to  call 
a  national  synod,  he  should  consider  of  it,  and 
give  them  due  satisfaction  therein;  declaring  his 
"  resolution  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
"  pline  established  by  law,  as  well  against  all  in- 
"  vasions  of  popery,  as  £rom  the  irreverence  of 
*'  schismatics  and  separatists ;  wherewith,  of  late, 
"  this  kingdom  and  tnis  city  abounds,  to  die  great 
''  dishonour  and  hazard  both  of  church  and  state ; 
"  for  the  suppression  of  whom,  his  majesty  re- 
"  quired  their  timely  and  active  assistance. 

"To  their  desire  concerning  Ireland,  he  told 
"  them,  he  much  doubted  whiter  it  wer^  season- 
"  able  to  declare  resolutions  of  that  nature,  before 
"  the  events  of  the  war  were  seen :  however,  he 
"  thanked  them  for  their  advice ;  and  conjured 
them  to  use  all  possible  dihgence  and  expedition 
"  in  advancing  the  supplies  tmther;  the  insolence 
''  and  cruelty  of  the  rebels  daily  increasing." 

The  graaousness  and  temper  of  this  answer 
made  no  impression  on  them ;  but  they  proceeded 
in  their  usual  manner ;  framing  and  encouraging, 
underhand,  those  whispers,  by  which  the  rebelUon 
in  Ireland  might  be  understood  to  receive  some 
extraordinary  countenance  from  the  court  of 
England,  the  scandal  whereof,  they  knew,  would 
quickly  fall  upon  the  queen. 

And  the  diligence  and  dexterity  of  the  lord  mayor 
caused  an  address  to  be  prepared  to  his  majesty 
from  the  court  of  aldermen ;  which  was  sent  by  the 
two  sheriffs,  and  two  others  of  that  body;  by  which 
"  his  majesty  was  humbly  desired  to  reside  at 
"  Whitehall :"  which  angered  the  governing  party 
as  much  as  the  ceremonious  reception  had  done. 
The  petition  was  graciously  received ;  all  the  alder- 
men knighted ;  and  the  court,  within  a  day  or  two, 
removed  to  Whitehall. 

The  letters  out  of  Ireland  were  very  importunate 
for  relief,  of  men,  money,  and  provisions;  the 
rebels  very  much  increasing,  and  taking  courage, 
from  the  slow  proceeding  here  for  their  suppres- 
sion: which  indeed  was  not  advanced  equal  to 
men's  expectations;  though  the  king,  upon  his 
first  coining  to  the  houses  after  his  return  from 
Scotland,  with  great  earnestness  recommended  it 
to  them.  Only  the  propositions  made  from  Scot- 
land, "for  the  sending  ten  thousand  men  from 
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"  thence  into  Ulster,  to  be  paid  by  the  parliament/' 
were  consented  to ;  whereby  some  soldiers  were 
despatched  thither,  to  defend  their  own  plantation ; 
and  did  in  truth,  at  our  charge,  as  much  oppress 
the  English  that  were  there,  as  the  rebels  could 
have  done;  and  had  upon  the  matter  the  sole 
government  of  that  province  committed  to  them, 
ue  chief  towns  and  garrisons,  which  were  kept  by 
English,  being  delivered  into  their  hands.  The 
lieutenant  himself,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  (who  was 
now  grown  gracious  to  the  managers,)  made  not 
that  haste  to  his  charge  some  men  thought  neces- 
sary; pretending  "that  the  rebels  had  yet  some 
"  a])prehensions  and  terror  of  his  coming  thither 
"  with  great  forces,  and  provisions  of  aU  kinds ; 
but  that  if  they  shoula  hear  he  were  landed, 
with  so  small  a  strength  as  was  yet  raised,  and 
in  no  better  equipage  than  he  was  yet  able  to 
go  in,  they  would  tuce  courage  and  would  op- 
press him,  before  more  succours  could  come; 
by  reason,  that  those  who  yet  stood  upon  their 
guard,  and  publicly  sided  not  with  the  rebels, 
(till,  by  the  resistance  and  opposition  they  found 
prepared  for  them,  they  mignt  guess  who  was 
like  to  prevail,)  would  then  freely  declare,  and 
join  with  the  rest." 
The  slow  levies  of  men  was  imputed  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  volunteers;  then*  numbers,  who 
had  commissions,  upon  beating  their  drums,  rising 
ver^  inconsiderably :  and  therefore  they  prepared 
a  bill  for  pressing;  which  quickly  passed  the  com- 
mons' house,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords.  It 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  there  could  be  then  a 
scarcity  of  men,  or  that  it  could  be  hard,  within 
three  months  after  the  disbanding  the  northern 
army,  to  gather  together  as  manjr  men  as  they  had 
occasion  to  use:  out  their  business  was  to  get 
power,  not  men;  and  therefore  this  stratagem 
was  used,  to  transfer  the  power  of  impressing  men 
from  the  king  to  themselves ;  and  to  get  the  king, 
that  he  might  be  now  able  to  raise  men  for  Ireland, 
to  disenable  himself  from  pressing  upon  any  other 
occasion.  For,  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill,  which 
they  sent  up  to  the  lords,  (as  thev  had  done  before 
in  the  first  act  for  tonnase  ana  poundage,)  they 
declared,  "  that  the  king  nad  in  no  case,  or  upon 
"  any  occasion,  but  the  invasion  from  a  foreign 
"  power,  authority  to  press  the  freebom  subject ; 
"  which  could  not  consist  with  the  freedom  and 
"  liberty  of  his  person." 

This  doctrine  was  new  to  the  lords,  and  contrary 
to  the  usage  and  custom  of  all  times ;  and  seemed 
a  great  diminution  of  that  regal  power,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  ms  own  subjects, 
and  assistance  of  his  allies ;  which  in  many  cases 
he  was  bound  to  yield.  And  the  attorney  general 
took  the  courage  "  to  desire  the  lords,"  (as  he 
should  often  have  done  in  other  cases,)  "  that  he 
"  might  be  heard  on  the  king's  behalf,  before  they 
"  consented  to  a  clause  so  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
"  prerogative."  llus  necessary  stop  was  no  sooner 
made,  wan  the  commons  laid  aside  the  considera- 
tion of  Ireland;  ordered  their  committee  "to  meet 
"  no  more  about  that  business;"  the  levies,  which 
were  then  making  of  volunteers,  stood  still ;  and 
they  declared,  "  that  the  loss  of  Irdand  must  be 
"  imputed  to  the  lords."  On  the  other  side,  the 
lords  too  well  understood  that  logic,  to  be  moved 
by  it;  and  were  rather  sensible  of  the  inconveni- 
ences they  had  incurred  by  their  former  compli- 
ance, than  inclined  to  repeat  the  same  error. 


In  the  mean  time,  letters  came  every  day  from 
Ireland,  passionately  bemoaning  their  condition ; 
and  mtdtitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
were  despoiled  of  their  estates,  and  forced  into  this 
kingdom  for  want  of  bread,  spake  more  lamentably 
than  the  letters.  In  this  strait,  they  knew  not  what 
to  do ;  for  whatever  discourse  tiiey  pleased  them- 
selves with,  concerning  the  lords,  it  was  evident 
the  f&vlt  would  lie  at  their  own  doors;  besides 
that,  his  majesty  might  take  that  occasion,  to  take 
the  whole  business  out  of  their  hands,  and  manage 
it  himself  by  his  council;  which  would  both  lessen 
their  reputation  and  interest,  and  indeed  defeat 
much  that  thev  had  projected. 

Hereupon,  Mr.  Samt-John,  the  king's  solicitor, 
(a  man  tnat  might  be  trusted  in  every  company,) 
went  privately  to  his  majesty ;  and  seemed  to  haa 
much  troubled  "  at  the  interruption  ffiven  by  the 
"  commons ;  and  to  consent,  that  the  preamble 
was  unreasonable,  and  ought  to  be  insisted 
[against]  by  the  lords,  on  the  behalf  of  his  ma- 
lerty's  prerogative :  however,  he  told  him,  since 
"  he  uiought  it  impossible  to  rectify  the  commons 
in  their  understandings,  it  womd  be  a  great 
blessing  to  his  majesty,  i  he  could  offer  an  ex- 
pedient to  remove  that  rub,  which  must  prov^ 
fatal  to  Ireland  in  a  short  time ;  and  might  grow 
"  to  such  a  disunion  between  the  two  houses,  as 
might  much  cloud  the  happiness  of  this  king- 
dom; and,  undoubtedly,  could  not  but  have  a 
very  popular  influence  upon  both,  when  both 
"  sides  would  be  forwarder  to  acknowledge  his 
"  majesty's  great  wisdom  and  piety,  than  they 
"  could  be  now  made  to  retract  any  thing  that 
"  was  erroneous  in  themselves :"  and  then  "  ad- 
vised him  to  come  to  the  houses ;  and  to  express 
his  princely  zeal  for  the  relief  of  Ireland ;  and 
taking  notice  of  the  biQ  for  pressing,  depending 
with  the  lords,  and  the  dispute  raised,  concem- 
"  ing  that  ancient  and  undoubted  prerogative,  to 
"  avoid  further  debate,  to  offer,  that  the  bul  shoiald 
"  pass  with  a  salvo  jure,  both  for  the  king  and 
"  people ;  leaving  such  debates  to  a  time  that 
"  might  better  b«ir  it." 

Which  advice  his  majesty  followed;  and  coining 
to  the  house,  ^d  the  very  words  he  had  proposed 
to  him.  But  now  their  business  was  done,  (which 
truly,  I  think,  no  other  way  could  have  been  com- 
pass^,^  the  divided  lords  and  commons  presently 
unite  tnemselves  in  a  petition  to  the  king ;  "  ac- 
"  knowledging  his  royal  favour  and  protection  to 
"  be  a  great  blessing  and  security  to  them,  for  the 
"  enjoying  and  preserving  all  those  private  and 
"  ptibhc  hberties  and  privueges  which  belong  unto 
"  them ;  and  whensoever  any  of  those  liberties  or 
privileges  should  be  invaded,  they  were  bound, 
with  humility  and  confidence,  to  resort  to  his 
princely  justice  for  redress  and  satisfaction ;  be- 
cause the  rights  and  pnvile^  of  parliaunent 
were  the  birthright  and  inhentance,  not  only  of 
themselves,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom,  wherein 
every  one  of  his  subjects  was  interested :  that 
amongst  the  privileges  of  parliament,  it  was  their 
"  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  that  his  majesty 
ought  not  to  take  notice  of  any  matter  in  agita- 
tion and  debate,  in  either  house  of  parliament, 
but  by  their  information  and  agreement;  and 
that  his  majesty  ought  not  to  propound  any 
"  condition,  provision,  or  limitation,  to  any  bill, 
"  or  act,  in  debate  or  preparation,  in  either  house 
"  of  parliament;  or  to  declare  his  consent  or  difi-> 
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132       The  bill  for  pressing  poised.     On  the  state  and  power  of  the  militia,    [book  iv. 
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"  sent,  his  approbation  or  dislike,  of  the  same, 
**  before  it  be  presented  to  him  in  due  course  of 
parliament.  They  declared,  that  all  those  pri- 
Tileges  had  been  lately  broken,  to  their  great 
sorrow  and  grief,  in  tnat  speech  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  maide  to  them ;  wnerein  he  took  notice 
"  of  a  bill  for  pressing  of  soldiers,  not  yet  agreed 
upon;  and  offered  a  salvo  jure,  and  provisional 
clause,  to  be  added  to  it,  before  it  was  presented 
to  him:  and  therefore  they  besought  him,  by 
his  royal  power  to  protect  them,  in  those  and 
the  other  privileges  of  his  high  court  of  parlia- 
"  ment ;  and  that  he  would  not,  for  the  time  to 
come,  break  or  interrupt  them ;  and  that,  for  the 
reparation  of  them  in  that  their  grievance  and 
compl^t,  he  would  declare  and  make  known 
the  name  of  such  person,  by  whose  misinforma- 
tion,  and  evil  counsel,  his  majesty  was  induced 
to  the  same,  that  he  might  receive  condign  pu- 
"  nishment.  And  this  they  did  desire,  and,  as  his 
greatest  and  most  faithful  council,  did  advise  his  ! 
majesty  to  perform,  as  a  great  advantage  to  him, 
by  procuring  and  confiiming  a  confidence  and  j 
unitv  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his  people,"  &c. 
Ana  having  delivered  this  petition,  they  no  more 
considered  Ireland,  till  this  manifest  breach  should 
be  repaired;  which  they  resolved  nothing  should 
do,  but  the  passing  the  bill :  and  therefore,  when 
the  king  offered  them,  by  a  m^sage  sent  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  *'  that  he  would  take  care,  by  com- 
"  missions  which  he  would  grant,  that  ten  thou- 
*'  sand  English  volunteers  should  be  speedily  raised 
"  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  if  the  nouses  would 
"  declare  that  they  would  pay  them ;"  the  overture 
was  wholly  rejected;  they  neither  being  willing 
that  such  a  body  of  men  should  be  raised  by  the 
king's  direction,  (which  would  probably  be  more 
at  his  devotion  than  they  desired,)  nor  in  any  other 
way  than  they  proposed :  and  so  in  the  ena  (after 
other  ill  accidents  intervening,  which  will  be  re- 
membered in  order)  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the 
bill  for  pressing,  which  they  haa  prepared. 

However,  for  all  this,  and  the  better,  it  may  be, 
for  all  this,  the  king,  upon  his  arrival  at  Whitehall, 
found  both  his  houses  of  parliament  of  a  much 
better  temper  than  they  had  been ;  manv  having 
great  indignation  to  see  his  majesty  so  ill  treated 
by  his  own  servants,  and  those  wno  were  most 
obliged  to  his  bounty  and  magnificence ;  and  like- 
wise to  discern  how  much  ambition  and  private 
interest  was  covered  under  public  pretences.  They 
who  were  in  truth  zealous  for  the  preservation  of 
the  law,  the  religion,  and  true  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  king's  honour 
from  any  indignity,  and  his  regal  power  from  vio- 
lation ;  and  so  always  opposed  those  who  trenched 
upon  either,  and  who  coidd  compass  their  ends  by 
no  other  means  than  by  trampling  upon  both.  So 
that,  in  truth,  that  wnich  was  called  the  king's 
par^,  in  both  houses,  was  made  up  of  persons 
who  were  strangers,  or  without  any  obligation,  to 
the  court ;  of  the  best  fortunes,  and  the  Mst  repu- 
tation, in  their  several  countries  where  they  were 
known ;  as  having  always  appeared  very  zealous  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  just  rights,  and  opposed, 
as  much  as  in  them  lay,  all  illegal  and  gnevous 
impositions :  whilst  his  own  privy-council,  (two  or 
three  only  excepted,)  and  much  the  peaXer  num- 
ber of  all  nis  own  servants,  either  pubhcly  opposed, 
or  privately  betrayed  him ;  and  so  much  the  more 
virulently  abhorred  all  those  who  now  appeared  Uy 


carry  on  his  service,  because  they  presumed  to 
undertake,  at  least  to  endeavour,  (lor  they  under- 
took nothing,  nor  looked  for  any  thanks  for  their 
labour,)  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done; 
and  so  they  were  upon  this  disadvantage,  that 
whenever  tney  pressed  any  thing  in  the  house, 
which  seemed  immediately  to  advance  the  king's 
power  and  authority,  some  of  the  king's  council, 
or  his  servants,  most  opposed  it,  under  the  notion 
"  of  being  prejudicial  to  the  king's  interest :" 
whilst  they  who  had  used  to  govern  and  impose 
upon  the  house,  made  show  of  being  more  modest, 
and  yet  were  more  silent  [insolent] ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  setting  new  counsels  on  foot,  to  en- 
tangle, and  engage,  and  indeed  to  overreach  the 
house;  by  cozening  them  into  opinions  which 
might  hereafter  be  apphcable  to  theu*  ends,  rather 
thsui  to  pursue  their  old  designs,  in  hope  to  obtain 
in  the  end  a  success  by  their  authority.  The  night 
of  the  remonstrance  nad  humbled  them  in  mat 
point :  and  from  that  lime,  they  rather  contrived 
ways  to  silence  those  who  opposed  them,  by  tra- 
ducing them  abroad,  and  taking  any  advantage 
against  them  in  the  house,  for  any  expressions 
they  used  in  debate  which  might  be  misinter- 
preted ;  and  so  calling  them  to  the  bar,  or  com- 
mitting them  to  the  Tower :  which  did  in  truth 
strike  such  a  terror  into  the  minds  of  many,  that 
they  forbore  to  come  to  the  house,  rather  than  ex- 
pose themselves  to  many  uneasinesses  there. 

There  was  at  this  time,  or  thereabout,  a  debate 
started  in  the  house,  as  if  by  mere  chance,  which 

Eroduced  many  inconveniences  after;  and,  if  there 
ad  not  been  too  many  concurrent  causes,  might 
be  thought  the  sole  cause  and  ground  of  all  the 
mischiefs  which  ensued.  Upon  some  report,  or 
discourse  of  some  accident,  which  had  happened 
upon  or  in  the  disbanding  the  late  army,  an  ob- 
scure member  moved,  *'  That  the  house  would 
''  enter  upon  the  consideration,  whether  the  militia 
"  of  the  kingdom  was  so  settled  by  law,  that  a 
"  sudden  force,  or  army,  could  be  drawn  together, 
"  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  if  it  should  be 
"  invaded,  or  to  suppress  an  insurrection  or  re- 
"  hellion,  if  it  should  oe  attempted." 

The  house  kept  a  long  silence  after  the  motion^ 
the  newness  of  it  amusing  most  men,  and  few  in 
truth  undentanding  the  meaning  of  it;  until  one 
and  another  of  ike  members,  who  were  least  taken 
notice  of,  seeminj^  to  be  moved  by  the  weight  of 
what  had  been  said,  enlarged  upon  the  same  argu- 
ment :  and  in  the  end  it  was  proposed, ''  That  a 
committee  might  be  appointed,  to  consider  of 
the  present  state  of  the  militia,  and  the  power  of 
it;  and  to  prepare  such  a  bill  for  the  settling  it, 
as  might  provide  for  the  pubhc  peace,  and  for 
the  suppressing  any  foreign  enemy,  or  domestic 
"  insurrection." 

And  hereupon  they  were  inclined  to  nominate  a 
committee,  to  prepare  such  a  bill  as  should  be 
thought  necessary :  upon  which  Mr.  Hyde  spake 
against  the  makmg  any  such  committee;  said. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the  power  of  the 
militia  resided  in  the  king,  in  whom  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace  was  invested ;  that  there 
had  never  yet  appeared  any  defect  of  power,  by 
''  which  the  kingdom  had  been  in  danger,  and  we 
"  might  reasonably  expect  the  same  security  for 
"  the  future."  With  which  the  house  seemed  well 
satisfied  and  composed,  and  inclined  to  resume 
some  other  debate,  imlil  Saint-John,  who  was  then 
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the  king's  solidtor,  and  the  only  man  in  the  house 
of  his  learned  council,  stood  up,  and  said,  '*  He 
«<  could  not  su£Eisr  that  debate,  in  which  there  had 
''  been  so  many  weighty  particularities  mentioned, 
*'  to  be  discontinued  without  some  resolution : 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  there  were  that 
power  in  the  king,  (whose  rights  he  was  bound 
to  defend,^  as  the  gentleman  who  spake  last 
seemed  to  imagine ;  which,  for  his  part,  he  knew 
there  was  not ;  that  the  question  was  not  about 
taking  any  power  from  the  king,  which  was 
"  vested  in  him,  (which  was  his  duty  always  to 
"  oppose,)  but  to  inquire,  whether  there  be  such  a 
*'  power  in  him,  or  any  where  else,  as  is  necessary 
"  for  the  preservation  of  the  king  and  the  people, 
in  many  cases  that  may  fall  out ;  and  it  there 
be  not,  then  to  supply  him  with  that  power  and 
authority ;"  and  he  said,  "  he  did  take  upon  him 
"  with  confidence  to  say,  that  there  was  a  defect 
*'  of  such  power  and  authority :"  he  put  them  in 
mind,  *'  how  that  power  had  been  executed  in  the 
"  age  in  which  we  live ;  that  the  crown  had  granted 
*'  commissions  to  great  men,  to  be  lord  lieutenants 
"  of  counties ;  and  they  to  gentlemen  of  quality, 
"  to  be  their  deputy  lieutenants ;  and  to  colonels, 
"  and  other  officers,  to  conduct  and  list  soldiers ; 
"  and  then  he  wished  them  to  consider,  what  votes 
"  they  had  passed,  of  the  illegality  of  all  those 
**  commissions,  and  the  uniustinableness  of  all  the 
"  proceedings  which  had  [been]  by  virtue  of  those 
"  commissions;  so  that  let  the  occasion  or  neces- 
'^  sity  be  what  it  would,  he  did  presume,  no  man 
"  would  hereafter  execute  any  such  commission ; 
<<  and  if  there  were  any  men  so  hardy,  that  nobody 
"  would  obey  them ;  and  therefore  desired  them 
"  to  consider,  whether  there  be  not  a  defect  of 
"  power,  and  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  supplied." 
It  was  now  evident  enough,  that  the  debate  had 
not  begun  by  chance,  but  had  been  fiilly  deliber- 
ated ;  and  wnat  use  they  would  make,  upon  occa- 
sions, of  those  volumes  of  votes,  they  nad  often 
poured  out  upon  all  accid^ital  debates;  and  no 
man  durst  take  upon  him  to  answer  all  that  had 
been  alleged,  by  saying,  all  those  votes  were  of  no 
validitv ;  and  that  uie  long's  right  was,  and  would 
be,  judged  the  same  it  had  b^  before,  notwith- 
standing those  votes ;  which  is  very  true :  but  this 
being  ur^^ed  by  the  kind's  own  solicitor,  they  ap- 
pointed hun  '*  to  bring  m  and  prepare  such  a  bill 
*'  as  he  thought  necessary;"  few  men  imagining 
that  such  a  sworn  officer  would  not  be  very  carefiu 
and  tender  of  all  his  master's  prerogatives,  which 
he  was  expressly  sworn  to  defend. 

Within  few  davs  after,  he  brought  in  a  very 
short  bill,  in  whicn  was  mentioned  by  way  of  pre- 
face, "  That  the  power  over  the  militia  of  the  kmg- 
**  dom  was  not  settled  in  any  such  manner,  tlbat 
"  the  security  of  the  kingdom  was  provided  for,  in 
"  case  of  invasion  or  insurrection,  or  such  like 
"  accidents;"  and  then  an  enacting  clause,  " That 
"  henceforward   the   militia,  and  all  the  power 

"  thereof,  should  be  vested  in &c."  ana  then 

a  laive  blank  left  for  inserting  names ;  and  after- 
ward, the  ''absolute  authority  to  execute &c." 

The  ill  meaning  whereof  was  easily  tmderstood ; 
and  with  some  warmth  pressed,  "  That  by  this 
"  bill  all  the  power  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
crown,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  commission- 
To  which  the  solicitor  made  answer, 
"  That  the  bill  took  no  power  from  any  body  who 
"  had  it,  bat  was  provided  to  give  power  where  it 
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"  was  not ;  nor  was  there  mention  of  any  commis- 
'*  sioners ;  but  a  blank  was  therefore  left,  that  the 
"  house  might  fill  it  up  as  thev  thought  fit,  and 
''  put  the  power  into  such  hands  as  they  thought 
"  proper;  which,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  be 
"  the  king's ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  so." 

And  with  this  answer  the  bill  was  received,  not- 
withstanding aU  opposition,  and  read;  all  those 
persons  who  had  formerly  been  deputy  lieutenants, 
and  lay  under  the  terror  of  that  vote,  presuming, 
that  this  settlement  would  provide  for  the  indem- 
nity of  all  that  had  passea  before;  and  the  rest, 
who  might  still  be  exposed  to  the  same  hazards,  if 
they  should  be  required  to  act  upon  the  like  occa- 
sions, concurring  in  the  desire,  that  somewhat 
might  be  done  for  a  general  security;  and  they 
who  had  contrived  it,  were  well  enough  contented 
that  it  was  once  read ;  not  desiring  to  prosecute 
it,  till  some  more  favourable  conjuncture  should 
be  offered :  and  so  it  rested. 

About  this  time,  the  king  not  being  well  satis- 
fied in  the  affection  or  fidelity  of  sir  William  Bal- 
four, whom  he  had  some  vears  before,  to  the  great 
and  general  scandal,  ana  offence  of  the  Enghsh 
nation,  made  lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  and  finding 
that  the  seditious  preachers  every  day  prevailed  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  corrupted  the  affections 
and  loyalty  of  the  meaner  people  towards  the  go- 
vernment of  church  and  state;  resolved  to  put 
that  place  (which  was  looked  upon  as  a  bndle 
upon  the  city)  into  the  hands  of  such  a  man  upon 
whom  he  might  rely :  and  yet,  he  was  willing  to 
be  quit  of  the  other,  without  any  act  of  disobliga- 
tion  upon  him;  and  therefore  gave  him  tboree 
thousand  pounds,  ready  money,  which  was  raised 
by  the  sale  of  some  of  tne  queen's  own  jewels :  and 
immediately  caused  colonel  Lunsford  to  be  sworn 
in  his  place,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

This  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  house  of 
commons  found  themselves  concerned  in  it ;  and 
upon  pretence  ''  that  so  excellent  a  person  as  sir 
"  William  Balfour"  (who  in  truth  was  very  gra- 
cious to  them,  for  the  safe  keeping  the  earl  of 
Strafford)  "  could  not  be  removed  from  that 
charge,  but  upon  some  eminent  design  against 
the  city  and  the  kingdom;  and  that  the  man 
who  was  appointed  for  his  successor  was  a  per- 
son of  great  license,  and  known  only  by  some 
desperate  acts  ;*  for  which  he  had  been  formerly 
imprisoned  by  the  state,  and  having  made  his 
escape,  fled  the  kingdom :  they  desired  the  lords 
to  join  with  them  in  a  petition  to  the  king,  to 
"  put  the  Tower  into  better  hands ;"  making  such 
arguments  against  the  person  of  the  man,  as  be- 
fore spoken  of.  The  lords  replied  to  them,  "That 
it  was  an  argument  of  that  nature,  they  thought 
not  themselves  competent  advisers  in  it;  the 
custody  of  the  Tower  being  solely  at  the  king's 
disposal,  who  was  only  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
*'  the  person  for  such  a  charge.'  But  at  the  same 
time  that  they  refused  to  join  in  a  public  desire  to 
the  king,  they  caused  privately  advice  to  be  given 
to  him,  "  that  he  should  msuke  choice  of  a  fitter 
"  person,  against  whom  no  exceptions  could  be 
"  made."  For  indeed  sir  Thomas  Lunsford  was 
not  then  known  enough,  and  of  reputation  equal 
to  so  envious  a  province;  and  thereupon,  within 
two  or  three  days  at  most,  he  resigned  the  place, 
and  the  king  constituted  sir  John  Byron  in  the 
place. 
This  gave  them  no  satisfaction  in  the  change, 
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since  it  had  no  reference  to  their  recommendation ; 
which  they  only  looked  after :  but  it  gave  them 
great  delignt,  to  see  that  the  king's  counsels  were 
not  so  fixed,  but  their  clamour  might  alter  them; 
and  that  doing  hurt,  being  as  desirable  a  degree  of 
power  [to  some  men]  as  doing  good,  and  likely  to 
gain  them  more  proselytes,  they  had  marred  a  man, 
though  they  could  not  make  one.  And  without 
doubt,  it  was  of  great  disadvantage  to  the  king, 
that  that  counsel  had  not  been  formed  with  sucn 
deliberation,  that  there  would  need  no  alteration ; 
which  could  not  be  made,  without  a  kind  of  recog- 
nition. 

All  this  time  the  biU  depended  in  the  lords* 
house,  '*  for  the  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops, 
*'  and  removing  them  from  the  house  of  peers  ;** 
which  was  not  like  to  make  a  more  prosperous  pro- 
gress there,  than  it  had  six  months  before ;  it  being 
evident,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  peerage  was 
invaded  by  the  commons ;  and  therefore,  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  part  with  any  of  their  sup- 
porters. But  the  virulence  against  them  stiU  in- 
creased ;  and  qo  churches  frequented,  but  where 
they  were  preached  against,  as  antichristian ;  the 
presses  swelled  with  the  most  virulent  invectives 
a^nstthem;  and  a  sermon  was  preached  at  West- 
minster, and  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title  of 
TheProtestatum  Protests,  by  the  infamous  Burton, 
whereby  he  declared,  **  That  all  men  were  obliged 
by  their  late  protestation,  bv  what  means  soever, 
to  remove  both  bishops  ana  the  common  prayer 
book  out  of  the  church  of  England,  as  unpiotis 
and  papistical :"  whilst  all  the  learned  and  ortho- 
dox divines  of  England  were  looked  upon  under 
the  notion  of  scandalous  ministers ;  and  if  the 
meanest  and  most  vicious  parishioner  they  had 
could  be  brought  to  prefer  a  petition  against  either 
of  them  to  the  house  of  commons,  (how  false  so- 
ever,) he  was  sure  to  be  prosecuted  as  such. 
In  the  end,  a  petition  was  published,  in  the  name 
of  the  apprentices,  and  those  whose  apprentice- 
ships were  lately  expired,"  in  and  about  the  city 
of  London ;  and  oirected,  '^  To  the  king's  most  ex- 
cellent majesty  in  the  parliament  now  assembled ; 
sheMring,  That  they  foimd  by  experience,  both  by 
their  own  and  masters*  traoings,  the  be^nning 
of  great  mischiefis  coming  upon  them,  to  nip  them 
in  the  bud,  when  they  were  first  entering  into  the 
world ;  the  cause  of  which  they  could  attribute  to 
no  others  but  the  papists,  and  the  prelates,  and 
that  malignant  party  which  adhered  to  them: 
that  they  stood  solemnly  engaged,  with  their 
utmost  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  his 
saered  majesty  and  ro3ral  issue,  together  with  the 
lights  and  liberties  of  parliaments,  against  pa- 
pists, and  popish  innovators ;  such  as  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  their  dependents,  appear  to  be.  They 
desired  his  majesty  m  parliament  to  take  notice, 
that  notwithstandmg  tne  much  unwearied  pains 
and  industry  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  sub- 
due popery,  and  popish  innovators ;  neither  is 
poperv  yet  subdued,  nor  prelates  are  yet  re- 
moved; whereby  many  had  taken  encourage- 
ments desperately  to  plot  a^nst  the  peace  and 
safety  of  his  dominions :  witness  the  most  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
papists  in  Ireland;  from  whence  (they  said)  a 
new  spring  of  fears  and  jealousies  arose  in  them : 
and  tnerefore  they  desired,  that  the  popish  lords, 
and  other  eminent  and  dangerous  papists,  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  looked  unto. 
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''  and  secured ;  the  laws  against  priests  and  Jesuits 
''  fullv  executed;  and  the  prelacv  rooted  up :  that 
"  so  tne  work  of  reformation  might  be  prosperously 
''  carried  on ;  their  distracting  fears  removed ;  that 
''  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  trade  might  pass 
"  on  more  che^ully,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
"  petitioners,"  &c. 

This,  and  such  stuff,  bein^  printed,  and  scattered 
amongst  the  people;  multitudes  of  mean  people 
flocked  to  Westmmster-hall,  and  about  the  lords' 
house;  crying,  as  they  went  up  and  down.  No 
bishops,  no  hishopSt  "  that  so  they  might  carry  on 
"  the  reformation." 

I  said  before,  that  upon  the  king's  return  from 
Scotland,  he  discharged  the  guards  that  attended 
upon  the  houses.  Whereupon  the  house  of  com- 
mons (for  the  lords  refused  to  join  with  them)  peti- 
tioned the  kinjg,  "  in  regard  of  the  fears  they  had 
"  of  some  design  from  the  papists,  that  they  might 
"  continue  such  a  guard  about  them  as  they  thought 
"  fit." 
To  which  his  majesty  answered,  *'  That  he  was 
confident  they  had  no  just  cause  of  fear ;  and 
that  they  were  as  safe  as  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren :  but,  since  they  did  avow  such  an  appre- 
hension of  danger,  that  he  would  appoint  a  suf- 
ficient guard  for  them."  And  thereupon  directed 
the  train-bands  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex 
(which  consirted  of  the  most  substantial  house- 
holders, and  were  under  known  officers)  in  fit 
numbers  to  attend. 
This  security  was  not  liked ;  and  it  was  asked, 

Qids  custodiet  ipsos  custodes ?    And  when  the 

disorderly  rabble^  spake  of  now,  first  came  down, 
they  resisted  them,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to 
disturb  the  houses ;  and  some  of  them,  with  great 
rudeness,  pressing  to  the  door  of  the  house  of  peers, 
their  lord^iips  appointed  jthe  guard  to  be  called  up 
to  remove  them ;  and  the  earl  of  Dorset,  being  then 
lord  lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  (the  crowd  oppressing 
him,  and  refusing  to  leave  the  room,)  in  some  pas- 
sion, called  upon  the  guard  "to  ^ve  fire  upon 
"  them ;"  whereupon  the  rabble,  frighted,  left  the 
place,  and  hasted  away. 

The  house  of  commons,  much  incensed  that 
their  friends  should  be  so  used,  much  inveighed 
against  die  earl  of  Dorset ;  and  talked  "  of  accus- 
"  ing  him  of  high  treason ;"  at  least,  "  of  drawing 
*'  up  some  impeachment  against  him ;"  for  some 
judgment  he  had  been  party  to  in  the  star-chamber, 
or  council-table :  and  so  giving  these  hints  of  their 
displeasure,  that  he  might  have  the  more  care 
hereafter  to  carry  himsdf ;  they  concluded,  that 
since  they  could  not  have  such  a  guard  as  pleased 
them,  they  would  have  none  at  all :  and  so  sent  to 
the  lords  "  for  the  dischai^e  of  the  train-bands 
''  that  attended :"  who  willingly  consented  to  it ; 
which  was  done  accordingly :  the  house  of  com- 
mons declaring,  "lliat  it  should  be  lawful  for 
"  every  member  to  bring  his  own  servants,  to 
''  attend  at  the  door,  armed  with  such  weapons  as 
"  they  thought  fit." 

It  was  qmckly  understood  abroad,  that  the  com- 
mons likea  well  the  visitations  of  their  neighbours : 
so  that  the  people  assembled  in  greater  numbers 
than  before,  about  the  house  of  peers ;  calling  still 
out  with  one  voice.  No  bishops,  no  popish  fords  j 
crowded  and  affronted  such  lords  as  came  near 
them,  and  whom  they  knew  affected  not  their  ends, 
calling  them  rottet^hearted  lords. 
Hereupon  the  house  of  peers  desired  a  confer- 
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ence  with  the  commons ;  at  which  they  complained 
of  these  tmnults ;  and  told  them,  '^  that  such  disor- 
"  ders  would  he  an  imputation  upon  the  parliament, 
and  make  it  he  douoted,  whether  they  had  free- 
dom ;  and  so  miffht  happily  become  a  blemish  to 
those  many  good  laws  they  had  already  passed, 
as  well  as  prevent  the  makmg  more :  and  there- 
fore desired  them,  that  they  would,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  parliaments,  join  with  them  in  a  declara- 
tion, for  the  suppressing  such  tumults."  This 
was  reported  to  tne  commons;  and  as  soon  laid 
aside,  "  for  the  handling  of  other  matters  of  more 
"  importance." 

The  tumults  continued ;  and  their  insolences 
increased;  insomuch,  as  many  dissolute  and  pro- 
fane people  went  into  the  abbey  at  Westminster, 
and  would  have  pulled  down  the  organs,  and  some 
ornaments  of  the  church ;  but  being  resisted,  and 
by  force  driven  out,  they  threatened^  "  they  would 
*'  come  with  greater  numbers,  and  pull  down  the 
«  church." 

Hereupon  the  lords  ataaa  sent  to  the  house  of 
commons,  to  join  with  them  in  their  declaration ; 
and  many  members  of  that  house  complained, 
'^  that  they  could  not  come  with  safety  to  the 
"  house ;  and  that  some  of  them  had  been  as- 
*'  saulted,  and  very  ill  entreated,  by  those  people 
*'  that  crowded  about  that  door."  But  this  could 
not  be  procured;  the  debate  being  still  nut  off  to 
some  other  time ;.  after  several  speeches  nad  been 
made  in  justification  of  them,  and  commendation 
of  their  aifections :  some  saying,  ''they  must  not 
"  discourage  their  friends,  this  beinff  a  time  they 
"  must  make  use  of  all  friends ;"  ^lr.  Pym  him- 
self saving,  "  God  forbid  the  house  of  commons 
"  should  proceed,  in  any  wajr,  to  dishearten  people 
"  to  obain  their  just  desires  in  such  a  wa^." 

In  the  end,  the  lords  required  the  advice  of  the 
judges, ''  what  course  was  legally  to  be  taken,  to 
**  suppress  and  prevent  those  disorders ;"  and 
thereupon  directed  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  ''  to  issue  out  a  writ,  upon  the  statute  of 
**  Northampton,  to  the  shenff  and  justices,  to  ap- 
*'  point  strong  watches  in  such  places  as  they 
"  judged  most  convenient,  to  hinder  that  unlawful 
"  coiduz  of  people  to  Westminster,  to  the  dis- 
"  turbance  of  their  consultations."  Which  writ 
issuing  accordingly,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
obedience  thereunto,  appointed  the  constables  to 
attend  at  the  water  side,  and  places  near  about 
Westminster,  with  good  watches,  to  hinder  that 
tumultuous  resort. 

This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  constables 
were  sent  for,  and,  after  the  view  of  their  warrants, 
required  to  discharge  their  watches.  And  then 
the  justices  [were]  convened,  and  examined ;  and 
el\mt  it  appesffed,  that  what  they  had  done  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  legal  writ,  directed  to  them  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  by  the  advice  of  the 
lords  in  parliament,  without  so  much  as  conferring 
with  the  lords  upon  that  act  of  theirs,  the  setting 
such  a  watch  was  voted  to  be  ''  a  breach  of  privi- 
"  lege :"  and  one  of  the  iustices  of  the  peace, 
who,  according  to  his  oath,  had  executed  that  writ, 
was  conmiittea  to  the  Tower  for  that  offence. 

Upon  this  encouragement,  all  the  factious  and 
schismatical  people  siSout  the  city  and  suburbs  as- 
sembled themselves  together  with  great  license; 
and  would  frequentiv,  as  well  in  the  night  as  the 
day,  convene  themselves,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell^  or 
other  token,  in  the  fields,  or  some  convenient  place. 
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to  consult,  and  recdve  orders  from  those  by  whom 
they  were  to  be  disposed.  A  meeting  of  this  kind 
being  about  the  time  we  speak  of  in  Southwark,  in 
a  place  where  their  arms  and  magazine  for  that 
borough  was  kept ;  the  constable,  being  a  sober 
man,  and  known  to  be  an  enemv  to  those  acts  of 
sedition,  went  amongst  them,  to  observe  what  they 
did :  he  was  no  sooner  espied,  but  he  was  re- 
proached with  disdainful  words,  beaten  and  dragged 
m  so  barbarous  a  manner,  that  he  hardly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  next 
justices ;  and  oath  of  the  truth  of  the  complaint 
made:  whereupon  a  writ  was  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  to  impannel  a  jury,  according  to  the  law, 
for  the  inquisition  and  examination  of  that  riot. 

This  was  complained  of  in  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  as  an  act  that  concerned  their  privileges : 
for  that  it  was  pretended, "  that  meeting  in  South- 
"  wark  had  been  by  godly  and  well  affected  men, 
''  only  to  draw  up  and  prepare  a  petition  against 
''  bishops ;  and  that  the  constable,  being  a  mend 
"  to  bishops,  came  amongst  them  to  cross  them, 
"  and  to  hinder  men  from  subscribing  that  whole* 
"  some  petition."  And  upon  this  discourse,  with* 
out  any  fruther  examination,  an  order  was  made 
by  that  house,  ''that  the  under-sheriff  of  Surrey 
"  should  be  enjoined,  not  to  suffer  any  proceedings 
to  be  made  upon  any  inquisition,  that  might  con- 
cern any  persons  who  met  tosetiiier  to  subscribe 
a  petition  to  be  preferred  to  tnat  house." 
Bv  this,  and  other  means,  all  obstacles  of  the 
law  Deing  removed,  and  the  people  taught  a  way 
to  ass^nble  lawfully  together,  in  how  tumultuous 
a  manner  soever,  and   the  Christmas  hohdays 

S' ving  more  leave  and  license  to  all  kind  of  people, 
le  concourse  grew  more  numerous  about  West* 
minster;  the  people  sometimes,  in  their  passage 
between  the  city  and  Westminster,  making  a  stand 
before  Whitehall,  and  crying  out.  No  bishops,  no 
bishops,  no  popish  lords,  would  say  aloud,  "that 
"  they  would  nave  no  more  porter's  lodge,  but 
"  would  speak  with  the  king  wnen  they  pleased :" 
and,  where  they  came  near  the  two  houses,  took 
out  papers  fitmi  their  pockets,  and  getting  upon 
some  place  higher  than  the  rest,  would  read  the 
names  of  several  persons,  under  the  title  of  cUsaf- 
fected  members  of  the  house  of  eotmnums;  and  called 
many  lords,  ftUse,  evil,  and  rotten-hearted  lords. 
But  their  rage  and  fury  against  the  bishops  grew 
so  high,  th^  thev  threatened  to  pull  down  the 
lodgi^  where  tney  lay;  offered  to  force  the 
doors  of  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  which  were 
kept  locked  many  days,  and  defended  by  a  con- 
tinual guard  withm;  and  assaulted  the  persons  of 
some  of  the  bishops  in  their  coaches ;  and  laid 
hands  on  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  that  manner, 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  seasonably  rescued,  it  was 
believed  they  would  have  murdered  him :  so  that 
aU  the  bishops,  and  many  other  members,  of  both 
houses,  withdrew  themselves  frx>m  attending  in  the 
houses,  out  of  a  real  apprehension  of  endangering 
their  lives. 

These  insurrections  by  this  means  were  so  coun- 
tenanced, that  no  industry  or  dexterity  of  the  lord 
mayor  of  London,  sir  Richard  Goumey,  could  give 
any  check  to  it  [them] ;  but,  instead  uiereof,  him- 
seu  (with  great  and  very  notable  courage  opposing 
all  their  ranatic  humours,  both  in  the  court  of 
aldermen,  and  at  the  common  council)  grew  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  first  form  of  the  malignants,  (which 
was  the  term  they  imposed  upon  all  those  they 
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meant  to  render  odious  to  the  people,)  insomuch, 
as  his  house  was  no  less  threatened  and  disouieted 
by  the  tumults,  than  the  house  of  lords :  ana  when 


take  upon  him  to  sav  to  others,  whom  he  would 
trust,  what  the  king  desired,  or  to  whom  they  who 
wished  well  could  resort  for  advice  and  direction ; 


he  apprehended  some  of  those  who  were  most  no-  so  that  whilst  there  was  a  strong  conjunction  and 
torious  in  the  riot,  and  committed  them  to  the  combination  to  disturb  the  government  by  deprav- 
custody  of  both  the  sheriffs  of  London  in  person,    ing  it,  whatever  was  said  or  done  to  support  it, 


to  be  carried  to  New^^,  they  were,  by  the  power 
and  strength  of  then*  companions,  rescued  from 
them  in  Cheapside,  and  the  two  sheriffs  compelled 
to  shift  for  their  own  safety.  And  when  it  was 
offered  to  be  proved,  by  a  member  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  the  vme  of  captain  Venn,  (having 
received  a  letter  from  her  husband  to  that  purpose,) 
who  was  one  of  the  burgesses  for  London,  and 
was  known  himself  to  lead  those  men,  that  came 
tumultuously  down  to  Westminster,  and  Whitehall, 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  the  bill  of  attainder  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  had  with  great  industry  so- 
licited many  people  to  go  down  with  their  arms  to 
Westminster,  upon  a  day,  ^that  was  named,)  when, 
she  said,  her  husband  had  sent  her  word,  that  in 
the  house  of  commons  they  were  together  by  the 
ears,  and  that  the  worser  party  was  hke  to  get  the 
better  of  the  good  party ;  and  therefore  her  hus- 
band desired  his  friends  to  come  with  their  arms  to 
Westminster,  to  help  the  good  party;  and  that 
thereupon  very  many  in  a  short  time  went  thither: 
they,  who  offered  to  make  proof  of  the  same,  were 
appointed  to  attend  many  days ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  importunity  that  could  be  used,  were 
never  admitted  to  be  heard. 

All  this  time  the  king  (who  had  been  with  great 
eolenmity  invited  from  [by]  the  city  of  London, 
and  desired  to  make  his  residence  nearer  to  them 
than  Hampton-court)  was  at  Whitehall,  where,  be- 
sides his  ordinarv  retinue,  and  menial  servants, 
many  officers  of  tne  late  disbanded  army,  who  so- 
licited their  remainder  of  pay  from  the  two  houses, 
which  was  secured  to  them  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  expected  some  farther  employment  in  the  war 
with  Ireland,  upon  observation,  and  view  of  the 
insolence  of  die  tumults,  and  the  danger,  that  they 
might  possibly  bring  to  the  court,  offered  them- 
selves for  a  guard  to  his  majesty's  person;  and 
were  with  more  formality  and  ceremony  entertained 
by  him,  than,  upon  a  just  computation  of  all  dis- 
tempers, was  by  many  conceived  seasonable.  And 
from  these  officers,  warm  with  indignation  at  the 
insolences  of  that  vile  rabble,  which  every  day 
passed  by  the  court,  first  words  of  great  contempt, 
and  then,  those  words  commonly  finding  a  return 
of  equal  scorn,  blows  were  fastened  upon  some  of 
the  most  pragmatical  of  the  crew.  This  was  looked 
upon  by  tne  house  of  commons  like  a  levying  war 
by  die  king,  and  much  pity  expressed  oy  them, 
that  the  poor  people  should  oe  so  used,  who  came 
to  them  with  petitions,  (for  some  few  of  them  had 
received  some  cuts  and  slashes,  that  had  drawn 
blood,)  and  that  made  a  mat  argument  for  rein- 
forcing their  numbers.  And  frt)m  those  contesta- 
tions, the  two  terms  of  roundhead  and  cavalier  grew 
to  be  received  in  discourse,  and  were  afterwards 
continued  for  the  most  succinct  distinction  of  af- 
fections throughout  the  quarrel :  they  who  were 
looked  upon  as  servants  to  the  king  being  then 
<»lled  eavaUers;  and  the  other  of  the  rabbte  con- 
temned, and  despised,  under  the  names  of  round- 
headi. 

The  house  of  commons  bdng  at  this  time  with- 
out any  member,  who,  having  relation  to  the  king's 
sennce,  would  express  any  zeal  for  it,  and  could 


was  as  if  it  were  done  by  chance,  and  by  tne  pri- 
vate dictates  of  the  reason  of  private  men ;  the 
king  resolved  to  call  the  lord  Falkland,  and  sir 
Jolm  Colepepper,  who  was  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Kent,  to  his  council;  and  to  make  the.  former 
secretary  of  state  in  the  place  of  Vane,  that  had 
been  kept  ^'acant ;  and  the  latter  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  which  office  the  lord  Cottington  had 
resigned,  that  Mr,  Pym  might  be  put  into  that 
office,  when  the  lord  Bedfoni  should  have  been 
treasurer,  as  is  mentioned  before.  They  were 
both  of  great  authority  in  the  house;  neither  of 
them  of  any  relation  to  the  court ;  and  therefore 
what  they  said  made  the  more  impression;  and 
they  were  frequent  speakers.  The  lord  Falkland 
was  wonderfuny  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  as 
a  man  of  excellent  parts,  of  a  wit  so  sharp,  and  a 
nature  so  sincere,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
lovely.  The  other  was  genera^y  esteemed  as  a 
good  speaker,  being  a  man  of  an  universal  imder- 
standing,  a  quick  comprehension,  a  wonderful 
memory,  who  commonly  spake  at  the  end  of 
the  deoate;  when  tte  would  recollect  all  that 
had  been  said  of  weight  on  all  sides  with  great 
exactness,  and  express  his  own  sense  with  much 
clearness,  and  such  an  application  to  the  house, 
that  no  man  more  giUhered  a  general  concurrence 
to  his  opinion  than  he ;  which  was  the  more  not- 
able, because  his  person,  and  manner  of  speaking, 
were  ungracious  enough ;  so  that  he  prevailed  only 
by  the  strength  of  his  reason,  which  was  enforced 
with  confidence  enough.  His  infirmities  were 
known  only  to  his  nearest  friends,  or  those  who 
were  admitted  into  his  most  intimate  conver- 
sation. 

The  king  knew  them  to  be  of  good  esteem  in 
the  house,  and  good  affections  to  his  service,  and 
the  quiet  of  the  kingdom;  and  was  more  easily 
persuaded  to  bestow  those  preferments  upon  them, 
than  the  lord  Falkland  was  to  accept  that  which 
was  designed  to  him.  No  man  could  be  more 
surprised  than  he  was,  when  the  first  insinuation 
was  made  to  him  of  the  king's  purpose :  he  had 
never  proposed  any  such  thing  to  himself,  nor  had 
any  veneration  for  the  court,  but  only  such  a  loyalty 
to  the  person  of  the  king  as  the  law  required  from 
him.  And  he  had  naturally  a  wonderful  reverence 
for  parliaments,  as  believing  them  most  solicitous 
for  justice,  the  violation  whereof,  in  the  least  degree, 
he  could  not  forgive  any  mortal  power :  and  it  was 
only  his  observation  of  the  uningenuity  and  want  of 
integrity  in  this  [parliamentl,  which  lessened  that 
reverence  to  it,  and  which  had  disposed  him  to  cross 
and  oppose  their  designs :  he  was  so  totally  unac- 

Suainted  with  business,  and  the  forms  of  it,  that  he 
id  believe  really  he  could  not  execute  the  office  with 
any  sufficiency.  But  there  were  two  considerations 
that  made  most  impression  upon  him ;  the  one,  lest 
the  world  should  believe,  that  his  own  ambition  had 
procured  this  promotion ;  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore appeared  signally  in  the  house  to  oppose  those 
proceedings,  that  he  might  thereby  render  himself 
gracious  to  the  court :  the  other,  lest  the  king  should 
expect  such  a  submission,  and  resignation  of  him- 
self, and  his  own  reason,  and  judgment,  to  his  com- 
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mands,  as  he  should  never  give,  or  pretend  to 
fl^ve ;  for  he  was  so  severe  an  adorer  of  truth,  that 
he  could  as  easily  have  given  himself  leave  to  steal 
as  to  dissemble ;  or  to  suffer  any  man  to  think 
that  he  would  do  anything,  which  he  resolved  not 
to  do ;  which  he  thought  a  more  mischievous  kind 
of  lying,  than  a  positive  averring  what  could  be 
most  easily  contradicted. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  task  to  Mr.  Hyde,  who 
had  most  credit  with  him,  to  persuade  him  to  sub- 
mit to  this  purpose  of  the  king  cheerfully,  and 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  obligation,  by  promising, 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  office,  which  required  most 
drudgery,  he  would  help  him  the  best  he  could,  and 
would  quicklv  inform  him  of  all  the  necessary  forms. 
But,  above  aU,  he  prevailed  with  him,  by  enforcing 
the  ill  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  office, 
which  would  be  interpreted  to  his  dislike  of  the 
court,  and  his  opinion,  that  more  would  be  required 
from  him  thau  he  could  honestly  comply  with,  which 
would  bring  great  prejudice  to  the  king :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ^[reat  benefit  that  probably  would 
redound  to  the  kmg,  and  the  kiugaom,  by  his  ac- 
cepting such  a  trust  in  such  a  general  defection, 
by  which  he  would  have  opportunity  to  give  the 
kmg  a  truer  information  of  his  own  condition,  and 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  than  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed had  been  given  to  him,  and  to  prevent  any 
counsels,  or  practice,  which  might  more  alienate 
the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  government; 
and  then,  that  by  this  relation  he  would  be  more 
able  to  do  the  king  service  in  the  house,  where  he 
was  too  well  known  to  have  it  believed,  that  he 
attained  to  it  bv  any  unworthy  means  or  applica- 
tion. And  in  tne  end,  he  was  persuaded  to  sub- 
mit to  the  king's  good  pleasure,  though  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himselif  to  do  it  with  so  good  a 
grace,  as  might  rabe  in  the  king  any  notable  ex- 
pectation of  nis  departing  from  ue  severity  of  his 
own  nature. 

And  so  they  [he  and  Colepepper]  were  both 
invested  in  those  offices,  to  the  no  small  displea^ 
sure  of  the  governing  party,  which  could  not  dis- 
semble their  indignation,  that  any  of  their  mem- 
bers should  presume  to  receive  those  preferments, 
which  they  had  designed  otherwise  to  have  disposed 
of.  Thev  took  all  opportunities  to  express  their 
dislike  of  them,  and  to  oppose  any  thing  they  pro- 
posed to  them.  And  within  few  days  there  came 
a  letter  out  in  print,  pretended  to  be  intercepted, 
as  written  from  a  Roman  catholic  to  another  of 
the  same  profession,  in  which  he  gives  an  account, 
**  That  they  had  at  last,  by  the  interest  of  t}ieir 
"  friends,  procured  those  two  noble  persons"  (who 
are  mentioned  before)  ''to  be  preferred  to  those 
"  offices,  and  that  they  were  well  assured  that  they 
''  would  be  ready  to  no  them,- and  all  their  friends, 
"  all  good  offices."  Sir  John  Colepepper  thought 
fit  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the  house,  and  to  make 
those  professions  of  his  religion,  which  he  thought 
necessary.  But  the  lord  Falkland  chose  rather  to 
contemn  it,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  Mbel, 
well  knowing  that  he  was  superior  to  those  calum- 
nies, as  indeed  he  was ;  all  ot  that  profession  know- 
ing that  he  was  most  irreconcilable  to  their  doctrine, 
though  he  was  always  civil  to  their  persons.  How- 
ever grievous  this  preferment  was  to  the  angry 
part  of  the  house,  it  was  very  grateful  to  all  those, 
both  within  and  without  the  house,  who  wished 
well  to  the  king  and  to  the  kingdom. 

The  king  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  remove 


another  officer,  who  did  dissen'e  him  notoriously, 
and  to  prefer  Mr.  Hyde  to  that  place ;  with  which 
his  gracious  intentions  his  majesty  acquainted  him ; 
but  he  positively  refused  it,  and  assured  him, 
"  That  he  should  be  able  to  do  much  more  service 
in  the  condition  he  was  in,  than  he  should  be,  if 
that  were  improved  b)r  any  preferment,  that  could 
be  conferred  upon  him  at  that  time;"' and  he 
added,  "that  he  had  the  honour  to  have  much 
friendship  with  the  two  persons,  who  were  very 
seasonably  advanced  by  his  majesty,  when  hiis 
majest3r'8  service  in  the  house  of  commons  did,  in 
truth,  want  some  countenance  and  support;  and 
by  his  conversation  with  them,  he  should  be  so 
well  instructed  by  them,  that  he  should  be  more 
useful  to  his  majesty,  than  if  he  were  under  a 
nearer  relation  and  dependence."  The  king, 
with  a  very  gracious  countenance,  told  him,  *'  that 
''  he  perceived  he  must,  for  some  time,  defer  the 
"  laymg  any  obligation  upon  him :  but  bade  him 
"  be  assured  he  would  find  both  a  proper  time, 
''  and  a  suitable  preferment  for  him,  which  he 
**  should  not  refuse.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said, 
he  knew  well  the  friendship  that  was  between 
the  two  persons,  whom  he  had  taken  to  his 
council,  and  him;  which  was  not  the  least 
''  motive  to  him  to  make  that  choice ;  and  that  he 
would  depend  as  much  at  least  upon  his  advice, 
as  upon  either  of  theirs ;  and  therefore  wished 
that  all  three  would  confer  together,  how  .to 
"  conduct  his  service  in  the  house,  and  to  advise 
his  friends  how  to  carry  themselves  most  to  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  to  give  him  constant  adver- 
tisement of  what  had  passed,  and  counsel  when 
it  was  fit  for  him  to  do  any  thing ;  and  declared, 
''  that  he  would  do  nothing,  that  in  any  degree 
''  concerned,  or  related  to,  his  service  in  the  house 
"  of  commons,  without  their  joint  advice,  and 
''  exact  communication  to  them  of  all  his  own  con- 
"  ceptions;"  which,  without  doubt,  his  maiesty 
did  at  that  time  steadfastly  resolve,  (though  in 
veiy  few  days  he  did  very  fatally  swerve  from  it,) 
ana  so  giving  him  the  liberty  to  repair  to  either  of 
their  majesties  in  the  same  place,  whenever  he 
thought  fit,  he  was  very  graciously  dismissed. 

By  what  hath  been  said  before,  it  appears,  that 
the  lord  Digby  was  much  trusted  by  the  kinff,and 
he  was  of  great  familiarity  and  friendship  with  the 
other  three,  at  least  with  two  of  them ;  for  he  was 
not  a  man  of  that  exactness,  as  to  be  in  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  lord  Falkland,  who  looked  upon 
his  infirmities  with  more  severity  than  the  other 
two  did;  and  he  lived  with  more  frankness  towards 
those  two,  than  he  did  towards  the  other :  yet  be- 
tween those  two  there  was  a  free  conversation  and 
kindness  to  each  other.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
extraordinary  parts  by  nature  and  art,  and  had 
surely  as  good  and  excellent  an  education  as  any 
man  of  Uuit  age  in  any  country :  a  gracefid  and 
beautiful  person;  of  great  eloquence  and  be- 
comingness  in  his  discourse,  (save  that  sometimes 
he  seemed  a  litde  affected,)  and  of  so  universal  a 
knowledge,  that  he  never  wanted  subject  for  a  dis- 
course :  he  was  equal  to  a  very  good  part  in  the 
greatest  affair,  but  the  unfittest  man  ahve  to  con- 
duct it,  having  an  ambition  and  vanity  superior  to 
all  his  other  parts,  and  a  confidence  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  sometimes  intoxicated,  and  trans- 
ported, and  exposed  him.  He  had  from  his  youth, 
by  the  disobligations  his  family  had  imdeigone 
from  title  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  great  men 
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who  succeeded  him,  and  some  sharp  reprehension 
himself  had  met  with,  which  obliged  him  to  a 
comitry  life^  contracted  a  prejudice  and  ill-will  to 
the  court;  and  so  had  in  the  beginning  of  the 
parliament  engaged  himself  with  that  party  which 
discovered  most  aversion  from  it,  witn  a  passion 
and  animosity  equal  to  their  own,  and  therefore 
very  acceptable  to  them.  But  when  he  was  weary 
of  their  violent  counsels,  and  withdrew  himself 
from  them  with  some  circumstances  which  enough 
provoked  them,  and  made  a  reconciliation,  and 
mutual  confidence  in  each  other  for  the  future, 
manifestly  impossible ;  he  made  private  and  secret 
offers  of  his  service  to  the  king,  to  whom,  in  so 
general  a  defection  of  his  servants,  it  could  not  but 
be  very  agreeable :  and  so  his  majesty  being  sa- 
tisfied, both  in  the  discoveries  he  maae  of  what 
had  passed,  and  in  his  professions  for  the  future, 
removed  him  from  the  house  of  commons,  where 
he  had  rendered  himself  marvellously  imgracious, 
and  called  him  by  writ  to  the  house  of  peers, 
where  he  did  visibly  advance  the  king's  service, 
and  quickly  rendered  himself  grateful  to  all  those 
who  nad  not  thought  too  well  of  him  before,  when 
he  deserved  less ;  and  men  were  not  only  pleased 
with  the  assistance  he  gave  upon  all  deoates,  by 
his  judgment  and  vivacity,  but  looked  upon  him  as 
one,  who  could  derive  the  king's  pleasure  to  them, 
and  make  a  hvely  representation  of  their  good  de- 
meanour to  the  king,  which  he  was  very  luxuriant 
in  promising  to  do,  and  officious  enough  in  doing 
as  much  as  was  just. 

He  had  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
three  persons  above  mentioned  to  the  king's  fa- 
vour;   and  had  himself,  in  truth,  so  great  an 
esteem  of  them,  that  he  did  very  frequency,  upon 
conference  together,  depart  from  his  own  mclina- 
tions  and  opinions,  and  concurred  in  theirs ;  and 
very  few  men  of  so  great  parts  are,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, more  counsellable  than  he ;  so  tnat  he  would 
seldom  be  in  danger  of  running  into  great  errors, 
if  he  would  communicate  and  expose  all  his  own 
thoughts  and  inclinations  to  such  a  disquisition ; 
nor  IS  he  uninclinable  in  his  nature  to  such  an 
entire  communication  in  all  things  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  difficult.     But  his  fatal  infirmity  is, 
that  he  too  often  thinks  difficult  things  very  easy ; 
and  doth  not  consider  possible  consequences,  when 
the  proposition  administers  somewhat  that  is  de- 
lightful to  his  fancy,  and  by  pursuing  whereof  he 
imagines  he  shall  reap  some  glory  to  himself,  of 
which  he  is  immoderately  ambitious ;   so  that,  if 
the  consultation  be  upon  any  action  to  be  done,  no 
man  more  implicitly  enters  into  that  debate,  or 
more  cheerfully  resigns  his  own  conceptions  to  a 
joint  determination :  but  when  it  is  once  affirma- 
tively resolved,  (besides  that  he  may  possibly  re- 
serve some  impertinent  circumstance,  as  he  thinks, 
the  imparting  whereof  would  change  the  nature 
of  the  thing,)  if  his  fancy  suggests  to  him  any 
particular,  which  himself  might  nerform  in  that 
action,  upon  the   imagination  that  every  body 
would  approve  it,  if  it  were  proposed  to  them,  he 
chooses  rather  to  do  it,  than  to  communicate,  that  he 
may  have  some  signal  part  to  himself  in  the  trans- 
action, in  which  no  other  person  can  claim  a  share. 
And  by  this  unhappy  temper  he  did  often  in- 
volve  hunself  in  very   unprosperous  attempts. 
The  king  himself  was  the  unfittest  person  alive 
to    be  served  by  such  a  counsellor,  being   too 
easily  inclined  to  sudden  enterprisesg  and  as  easily 


amazed  when  they  were  entered  upon.  And 
from  this  unhappy  composition  in  the  one,  and 
the  other,  a  very  unhappy  counsel  was  entered 
upon,  and  resolution  taken,  without  the  least  com- 
munication with  either  of  the  three,  [who]  had 
been  so  lately  admitted  to  an  entire  trust. 

The  bishops,  who  were,  in  this  manner  [before 
spoken  of],  driven  and  kept  from  the  house  of 
peers,  and  not  very  secure  in  their  own,  could  not 
nave  the  patience  to  attend  the  dissolution  of  this 
storm,  which  in  wisdom  they  ought  to  have  done : 
but  considering  right  and  reason  too  abstractly, 
and  what  in  justice  was  due,  not  what  in  prudence 
was  to  be  expected,  suffered  themselves  implicitly 
to  be  guided  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  wno  was 
of  a  proud,  resUess,  overweening  spirit,  to  such  an 
act   of  indiscretion,  and  disa(mntage  to  them- 
selves, that  all  their  enemies    could    not  have 
brought  upon  them.     This  bishop,  as  is  said,  was 
a  man  of  a  very  imperious  and  nery  temper.  Dr. 
Williams,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England  in  the  time  of 
king  James.    After  his  removal  from  that  charge, 
he  nad  hved  splendidly  in  his  diocese,  and  mule 
himself  very  popular  amongst  those  who  had  no 
reverence  for  the  court;  of  which  he  would  fre- 
quently, and  in  the  presence  of  many,  speak  with 
too  much  freedom,  and  tell  many  stories  of  things 
and  persons  upon  his  own  former  experience ;    m 
whicn,  being  a  man  of  great  pride  and  vanity,  he 
did  not  always  confine  himself  to  a  precise  ve- 
racity; and  aid  often  presume,  in  those  unwary 
discourses,  to  mention  the  person  of  the  king 
with  too  little  reverence.     He  did  affect  to  m 
thought  an  enemy  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury;   whose  person  he  seemed  exceedinglv  to 
contemn,  and  to  be  much  displeased  with  tnose 
ceremonies  and   innovations,  as  they  were  then 
called,  which  were  countenanced  by  the  other; 
and  had  himself  written  and  published  in  his  own 
name,  and  by  his  own  authority,  a  book  against 
the  using  those  ceremonies,  in  which  there  was 
much  good  learning,  and  too  little  gravity  for 
a  bishop.    His  passion  and  his  levity  gave  every 
day  great  advantages  to  those  who  did  not  love 
him;   and  he  provoked  too  many,  not  to  have 
those  advantages  made  use  of :  so  that,  after  seve- 
ral informations  against  him  in  the  star-chamber, 
he  was  sentenced  for  no  less  crimes  than  for 
perjury  and  subornation  of   peijury,   and  fined 
in  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the  king,  and  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower,  without  the  pity  or 
compassion  of  any,  but  those,  who,  out  of  hatred 
to  the  government,  were  sorry  that  they  were 
without  so  useful  a  champion ;  for  he  appeared  to 
be  a  man  of  a  very  corrupt  nature,  whose  passions 
could  have  transported  him  into  the  most  unjus* 
tifiable  actions. 

He  had  a  faculty  of  making  relations  of  things 
done  in  his  own  presence,  and  discourses  made  to 
himself,  or  in  his  own  hearing,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  answers  and  repHes,  and  upon  argu- 
ments of  great  moment ;  all  which,  upon  examina- 
tion, were  still  found  to  have  nothing  in  them  that 
was  real,  but  to  be  the  pure  effect  of  his  own 
invention.  After  he  was  sentenced  in  the  star- 
chamber,  some  of  his  friends  resorted  to  him, 
to  lament  and  condole  with  him  for  his  misfor- 
tune ;  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  wonder  that, 
in  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  he  had  not  found 
means  to  have  made  some  submission  and  com- 
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position,  that  might  have  prerented  the  public 
hearing,  which  proved  ao  much  to  his  prejudice 
in  point  of  reputation,  as  well  as  profit.      He 
answered  them  with  all  the  formality  unaginable, 
"  that  they  had  reason  indeed  to  wonder  at  him 
"  upon  the  event ;   but  when  they  should  know 
"  how  he  had  governed  himself,  he  believed  thev 
''would  cease  to  think  him  worthy  of  blame. 
And  then  related  to  them,  "  that  as  soon  as  publi- 
cation had  passed  in  his  cause,  and  the  books 
were  taken  out,  he  had  desired  his  council 
(who  were  all  able  men,  and  some  of  them  very 
eminent)  in  the  vacation  time,  and  they  at  most 
''  leisure,  to  meet  together,  and  carefully  to  look 
"  over,  and  peruse  all  the  evidence  that  was  taken 
*'  on  both  sides ;   and  that  then  they  would  all 
''  attend  him  such  a  morning,  which  he  appointed, 
upon  their  consent,  at  his  own  house  at  West- 
minster :  that  they  came  at  the  time  appointed ; 
and  being  then  snut  up  in  a  room  toother,  he 
"  asked  them,  whether  tney  had  suffiaently  pe- 
"  rused   all  the  books,  and  were  throughly  m- 
"  formed  of  his  case  ?  To  which  they  all  answered, 
"  that  thev  had  not  only  read  them  all  over  to- 
gether, out  had  severally,  every  man  by  him- 
self, perused  [them]  again,  and  they  believed 
they  were  all  well  informed  of  the  wEole.    That 
"  he  then  told  them,  he  had  desired  this  con- 
"  ference  with  them,  not  only  as  his  council,  by 
"  whose  opinion  he  meant  to  govern  himself,  but 
''  as  his  particular  friends,  who,  he  was  sure, 
"  would  give  him  their  best  advice,  and  persuade 
him  to  do  every  thing  as  they  would  ao  them- 
selves, if  they  were  in  his  condition,    lliat  he 
was  now  offered  to  make  his  peace  at  court,  by 
such  an  humble  submission  to  the  king,  as  he 
was  most  inclined  and  ready  to  make;    and 
"  which  he  would  make  the  next  dav  after  his 
"  cause  was  heard,  though  he  should  oe  declared 
*'  to  be  innocent,  of  wmch  he  could  make  no 
**  doubt :  but  that  which  troubled  him  for  the 
present  was,  that  the  infamousness  of  the  charge 
against  him,  which  had  been  often  exposed,  and 
enlarged  upon  in  several  motions,  had  been  so 
"  much  taken  notice  of  through  the  kingdom,  that 
**  it  could  not  consist  with  ms  honour  to  divert 
the  hearing,  which  would  be  imputed  to  his 
want  of  confidence  in  his  innocence,  since  men 
did  not  suspect  his  courage,  if  he  durst  rely 
upon  the  other;  but  that  he  was  resolved,  as  he 
*'  said  before,  the  next  day  after  he  should  be  vin- 
"  dicated  from  those  odious  aspersions,  he  would 
'  cast  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  with  all  the  hu- 
mility and  submission,  which  the  most  guilty 
man  could  make  profession  of.    It  was  in  this 
point  he  desired  their  advice,  to  which  he  would, 
without  adhering  to  his  own  inclination,  en- 
tirely conform  himself;    and  therefore  desired 
them,  singly  in  order,  to  give  him  their  advice.  He 
repeated  the  several  and  distinct  discourse  everv 
*'  man  had  made,  in  which  he  was  so  punctual, 
'  that  he  applied  those  phrases,  and  expressions, 
and  manner  of  speech  to  the  several  men,  which 
they  were  all  taken  notice  of  frequently  to  use ; 
as  many  men  have  some  peculiar  words  in  dis- 
course, which  they  are  most  delighted  with,  or 
by  custom  most  addicted  to:   and  in  conclu- 
sion, that  they  were  unanimous  in  their  judg- 
ments, that  he  could  not,  with  the  pjreservation 
of  his  honour,  and  the  opinion  of  lus  integrity, 
decline  the  public  hearing;  where  he  must  be  * 
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unquestionably  declared  innocent;  there  being 
no  crime  or  misdemeanour  proved  against  him 
"  in  such  a  manner,  as  could  make  him  liable  to 
censure :  they  all  commended  his  resolution  of 
submitting  to  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
his  innocence  to  appear ;  and  they  all  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  method.  This,  he  said,  had 
swayed  him;  and  made  him  decline  the  other 
expedient,  that  had  been  proposed  to  him.'' 
This  relation  wrought  upon  those  to  whom  it 
was  made,  to  raise  a  prejudice  in  them  against  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  or  the  reputation  of  the 
coimcil,  as  they  were  most  inclined;  whereas 
there  was  not  mdeed  the  least  shadow  of  truth 
in  the  whole  relation ;  except  that  there  was  such 
a  meeting  and  conference,  as  was  mentioned,  and 
which  had  been  consented  to  by  the  bishop,  upon, 
the  joint  desire  and  importunity  of  all  the  council; 
who,  at  that  conference,  unanimously  advised  and 
desired  him,  "  to  use  all  the  means  and  friends 
"  he  could,  that  the  cause  miffht  not  be  brought 
*^  to  hearing ;  but  that  he  shovdd  purchase  his 
*'  peace  at  any  price ;  for  that,  if  it  were  heard, 
*'he  would  be  sentenced  very  grievously,  and 
that  there  were  many  things  proved  against 
him,  which  would  so  much  reflect  upon  his 
honour  and  reputation,  and  the  more  for  being 
a  bishop,  that  all  his  friends  would  abandon 
*'  him,  and  be  ever  after  ashamed  to  appear  on  his 
"  behalf."  Which  advice,  with  great  passion  and 
reproaches  upon  the  several  persons  for  their  pre- 
sumption ana  ignorance  in  matters  so  much  above 
them,  he  utteny  and  scornfully  rejected.  Nor 
indeed  was  it  possible,  at  that  time,  for  him  to 
have  made  his  peace;  for  though,  upon  some 
former  addresses  and  importunity  on  his  behalf, 
by  some  persons  of  power,  and  place  in  the  court, 
in  which  the  queen  herself  had  endeavoured  to 
have  done  him  good  offices,  the  king  was  inclined 
to  have  saved  him,  being  a  bishop,  from  the  in- 
famy he  must  undergo  by  a  public  trial ;  yet  the 
bishop's  vanity  had,  m  those  conjunctures,  so  far 
transported  hun,  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to 
have  it  insinuated,  "that  the  court  was  ashamed 
of  what  they  had  done ;  and  had  prevailed  with 
some  of  his  powerful  friends  to  persuade  him 
to  that  composition:"  upon  wmch  the  king 
would  never  hear  more  any  person,  who  moved  on 
his  behalf. 

It  had  been  once  mentioned  to  him,  whether 
by  authority,  or  no,  was  not  known,  *'  that  his 
'*  peace  should  be  made,  if  he  would  resign  his 
"  oishopric,  and  deanery  of  Westminster,"  (for 
he  held  that  in  commenaam,)  "  and  take  a  good 
"bishopric  in  Ireland;"  which  he  positively  re- 
fused ;  and  said,  "  he  had  much  to  do  to  defend 
"  himself  against  the  archbishop  here :  but  if  he 
"  were  in  &eland,  there  was  a  man  (meaning  the 
"  earl  of  Strafford)  who  woidd  cut  off  his  head 
"  within  one  month." 

This  bishop  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
Tower,  by  the  sentence  of  the  star-cnamber,  be- 
fore this  parliament  met;  when  the  lords,  who 
were  the  most  active  and  powerful,  presently  re- 
solved to  have  him  at  Uberty.  Some  had  much 
kindness  for  him,  not  only  as  a  known  enemy  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  as  a  supporter 
of  those  opinions,  and  those  persons,  which  were 
against  the  church  itself.  And  he  was  no  sooner 
at  liberty,  and  brought  into  the  house,  but,  [as 
has  been  before  mentioned,]  he  d^fmded  and 
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seconded  the  lord  Say,  when  he  made  an  in- 
vective, with  all  the  malice  and  bitterness  imagin- 
able, against  the  archbishop,  then  in  prison ;  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  that  bishop  said,  "  that 
"  he  had  long  known  that  noble  lord,  and  had 
"  always  believed  him  to  be  as  well  affected  to 
"  the  church  as  himself;"  and  so  he  continued 
to  make  all  his  address  to  that  lord,  and  those 
of  the  same  partv.     Being  now  in  full  hberty, 
and  in  some  creoit  and  reputation,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  king;  and  made  all  possible  pro- 
fessions of  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  zeal  to  the 
church ;  protesting  "  to  have  a  perfect  detestation 
*'  of  those  persons,  who  appeared  to  have  no 
"  affection  or  duty  towards  his  majesty,  and  aU 
"  evil  intentions  a^nst  the  religion  established ; 
and  that  the  civilities  he  had  expressed  towards 
them  was  only  out  of  gratitude  for  the  good- 
will they  had  shewed  to  him;    and  especially 
that  he  mi^ht  the  better  promote  his  majesty's 
"  service."    And  it  being  his  turn  shortly  after, 
as  dean  of  Westminster,  to  preach  before  the 
king,  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  factious  in 
religion;    and  mentioning  the  presbyterians,  he 
said,  "  it  was  a  government  only  fit  for  tailors 
"and  shoemakers,  and  the  like,  and   not  for 
**  noblemen  and  gentlemen  :"  which  gave  great 
scandal  and  offence  to  his  great  patrons;  to  whom 
he  easily  reconciled  himself,  by  making  them  as 
merry  with  some  sharp  sayings  of  the  court,  and 
by  performing  more  substantial  offices  for  them. 

When,  upon  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  it 
was  resolved  to  decline  the  judgment  of  the  house 
fof  peers],  and  to  proceed  by  bill  of  attainder;  and 
thereupon  it  was  very  imreasonably  moved,  "  that 
*'  the  oishops  might  have  no  vote  in  the  passing 
**  that  act  of  parliament;  because  thev  pretended  it 
"  was  to  have  their  hand  in  blooa,  which  was 
"  against  an  old  canon ;"  this  bishop,  without  com- 
municating with  any  of  his  brethren,  very  frankly 
declared  his  opinion,  "  that  they  ouffht  not  to  be 
"  present;"  and  offered,  not  only  in  his  own  name, 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  "  to  withdraw 
"  always  when  that  business  was  entered  upon :" 
and  so  betrayed  a  fundamental  right  of  the  whole 
Ofder ;  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king,  and  to 
the  taking  away  the  life  of  that  person,  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  suffered. 

And  shortly  after,  when  the  king  declared,  that 
he  neither  would,  nor  could  in  conscience,  give  his 
royal  assent  to  that  act  of  attainder;  when  the 
tumults  came  about  the  court  with  noise  and  da- 
raour  for  justice;  the  lord  Say  desired  the  king  to 
confer  with  his  bishops  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
conscience;  and  desired  him  to  speak  with  that 
bishop  in  the  point.  After  much  discourse  together, 
and  tne  king  insisting  upon  many  particulars,  which 
might  induce  others  to  consent,  but  were  known  to 
himself  to  be  false;  and  therefore  he  could  never  in 
conscience  give  his  own  consent  to  them;  the  bishop, 
amongst  other  arguments,  told  him,  "  that  he  must 
"  consider,  that  as  he  had  a  private  capacity,  and  a 
"  public,  so  he  had  a  public  conscience,  as  well  as 
"  a  private;  that  though  his  private  conscience,  as 
**  a  man,  wpuld  not  permit  him  to  do  an  act  con- 
trary to  his  own  understanding,  judgment,  and 
conscience ;  yet  his  pubhc  conscience,  as  a  king, 
which  obliged  him  to  do  all  things  for  the  good  of 
"  his  people,  and  to  preserve  his  Bngdom  in  peace 
"  for  idmself  and  his  prosperity  [posterity],  would 
not  only  permit  him  to  do  tluit,  but  even  oblige, 
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''  and  require  him.  That  he  saw  in  what  commotion 
"  the  people  were;  that  his  own  life,  and  that  of 
"  the  queen's,  and  the  royal  issue,  might  probably 
"  be  sacrificed  to  that  fory ;  and  it  would  be  very 
*'  Strang,  if  his  conscience  should  prefer  the  life  of 
"  one  single  private  person,  how  innocent  soever, 
*'  before  Si  those  other  lives,  and  the  preservation 
"  of  the  kingdom." 

This  was  the  arprumentation  of  that  unhappv 
casuist,  who  truly,  it  may  be,  did  believe  himself; 
for  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  and  when  the  king's 
power  decHned,  he,  being  then  an  archbishop,  md 
take  a  commission  from  the  rebels  to  take  a  castle 
of  the  king's ;  in  which  there  was  a  garrison,  and 
which  he  did  take  bv  a  long  eiese ;  because  he 
might  thereby,  and  by  Deing  himselfgovemor  there, 
the  better  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  own  estate,  which 
lay  thereabouts. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  great  services  he  had 
performed  for  them,  he  grew  every  day  more  impe- 
rious ;  and  after  the  king  thougnt  it  necessary  to 
make  him  archbishop  of  i  ork,  which,  as  the  time 
then  was,  could  not  qualify  him  to  do  more  harm, 
and  might  possibly  dispose  and  oblige  him  to  do 
more  good;  he  carried  himself  so  insolently,  in  the 
house  and  out  of  the  house,  to  all  persons,  that  he 
became  much  more  odious  universally,  than  ever 
the  other  archbishop  had  been;  having  sure  more 
enemies  than  he,  and  no  friends,  of  which  the  other 
had  abundance.  And  the  great  hatred  of  this  man's 
person  and  behaviour,  was  the  greatest  invitation 
to  the  house  of  commons  so  irregularly  to  receive 
that  biU  to  remove  the  bishops ;  and  was  their  only 
encouragement  to  hope,  that  the  lords,  who  had 
rejected  the  former,  would  now  pass,  and  consent 
to  this  second  bill. 

This  was  one  of  the  bishops,  who  was  most  rudely 
treated  by  the  rabble;  who  gathered  themselves 
together  about  the  house  of  peers,  crying  out,  No 
bishops,no  Inshops:  and  whose  pereonwas  assaulted, 
and  robes  torn  from  his  back;  upon  which,  in  very 
just  displeasure,  he  returned  to  his  house,  the  dean- 
ery at  Westminster ;  and  sent  for  all  the  bishops 
who  were  then  in  Uie  town,  (it  bdng  within  very 
few  days  of  Christmas,)  of  which  there  were  twelve 
or  thirteen ;  and,  in  much  passion,  and  with  his 
natural  indignation,  he  proposed,  as  absolutely 
necessary,  ''that  they  might   unanimously  and 
presently  prepare  a  protestation,  to  send  to  the 
house,  against  the  force  that  was  used  upon  them; 
and  against  all  the  acts,  which  were,  or  should  be 
done  during  the  time  that  they  should  by  force 
be  kept  from  doing  their  duties  in  the  house." 
And  immediately,  having  pen  and  ink  ready,  him- 
self prepared  a  protestation ;  which,  being  read  to 
them,  they  all  approved;  depending  upon  his  great 
experience  in  the  rules  of  the  house,  where  he  had 
sat  so  -many  years,  and  in  some  parliaments  in  the 
place  of  speaker,  whilst  he  was  keeper  of  the  ^reat 
seal ;  and  so  presuming  that  he  could  commit  no 
error  in  matter  of  form:  and  without  further  com- 
munication and  advice,  which  both  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  distemper  of  the  time,  did 
require ;  and  that  it  might  have  been  considered  as 
well  what  was  fit,  as  what  was  right ;  without  fur- 
ther delay,  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  fair 
writing,  and  engrossing  the  instrument  they  had 
prepared;  they  all  set  Uieir  hands  to  it.  And  then 
the  archbi^op  went  to  Whitehall  to  the  king,  and 
presented  the  protestation  to  him;  it  being  directed 
to  his  majesty,  with  an  humble  desire,  that  he  would 
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Bend  it  toHhe  houBe  of  peers,  Bince  they  could  not 
present  it  themselves;  and  that  he  would  command 
that  it  should  be  entered  in  the  journal  of  the  house. 
And  his  majesty  casting  his  eye  perfunctorily  upon 
it,  and  believing  it  had  been  drawn  bv  mature  ad- 
vice, no  sooner  received  it,  than  he  did  deliver  it  to 
the  lord  keeper,  who  unfortunately  happened  to  be 
likewise  present,  with  his  command  that  he  should 
deliver  it  to  the  house  as  soon  as  it  met ;  which  was 
to  be  within  two  hoiurs  after.  Which  petition  con- 
tained these  words : 
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To  the  king's  most  excellent  mc^esty:  and  the  lords 
"  and  peers  now  assembled  in  parliament. 
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**  The  humble  petition  and  protestation  of  all  the 
bishops  and  prelates,  now  called  by  his  ma- 
jesty's writs  to  attend  the  parliament,  and 
present  about  London  and  Westminster,  for 
"  that  service. 
''  That,  whereas  the  petitioners  are  called  up  by 
'^  several  and  respective  writs,  and  under  great 
penalties,  to  attend  in  parliament;  and  have  a 
dear  and  indubitable  right  to  vote  in  biOs,  and 
other  matters  whatsoever  debatable  in  parliament, 
by  the  ancient  customs,  laws,  and  statutes  of  this 
realm ;  and  ought  to  be  protected  by  your  ma- 
jesty, quietly  to  attend,  and  prosecute  that  great 
service: 

''  They  humbler  remonstrate,  and  protest  before 
God,  your  majesty,  and  the  noble  lords  and 
peers  now  assembled  in  parliament ;  that  as  ^ey 
"  nave  an  indubitable  riffnt  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
'*  house  of  lords,  so  are  they  (if  they  may  be  pro- 
''  tected  from  force  and  violence)  most  ready  and 
"  willing  to  perform  their  duties  accordingly ;  and 
"  that  they  do  abominate  all  actions  or  opinions 
tending  to  popery,  and  the  maintenance  thereof; 
as  also  all  propension  and  inclination  to  any 
malignant  party,  or  any  other  side  or  party 
'^  whatsoever,  to  the  which  their  own  reasons  and 
**  consciences  shall  not  move  them  to  adhere. 

"  But,  whereas  they  have  been  at  several  times 
*^  violently  menaced,  afironted,  and  assaulted  by 
*'  multitudes  of  people,  in  their  coming  to  perform 
**  their  services  in  that  honourable  house ;  and 
<<  lately  chased  away,  and  put  in  danger  of  their 
"  lives,  and  can  find  no  redress,  or  protection,  upon 
"  sundry  complaints  made  to  both  houses  in  these 
particulars : 

'*  They  likewise  humbly  protest  before  your  ma- 
jesty, and  the  noble  house  of  peers,  that,  saving 
"  to  themselves  all  their  rights  and  interests  of 
sitting  and  voting  in  that  nouse  at  other  times, 
they  dare  not  sit,  or  vote  in  the  house  of  peers, 
until  your  majesty  shall  further  secure  them 
from  all  affronts,  indignities,  and  dangers  in  the 
premises. 

*^  Lastly,  whereas  their  fears  are  not  built  upon 
*'  fantasies  and  conceits,  but  upon  such  groimds 
"  and  objects  as  may  well  terrify  men  of  good  reso- 
"  lutions,  and  much  constancy ;  they  do  in  all 
"  duty  and  humility  protest,  bdbre  your  majesty, 
and  the  peers  of  that  most  honourable  house  of 
parliament,  against  all  laws,  orders,  votes,  reso- 
lutions, and  determinations,  as  in  themselves  null, 
**  and  of  none  effect,  which  in  their  absence,  since 
'^  the  seven  and  twentieth  of  this  instant  month  of 
**  December,*  1 64 1,  have  already  passed ;  as  lUce- 
'*  wise  against  all  such,  as  shall  hereafter  pass  in 
**  that  most  honourable  house,  during  the  time  of 
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"  this  their  forced  and  violent  absence  from  their 
''  said  most  honourable  house;  not  denying,  but  if 
"  their  absenting  themselves  were  wilful  and  volun- 
tary, that  most  honourable  house  might  proceed 
in  all  these  premises,  their  absence,  or  this  their 
protestation,  notwithstanding. 
"  And  humbly  beseeching  your  most  excellent 
majesty  to  command  the  clerk  of  that  house  of 
peers  to  enter  this  their  petition  and  protestation 
amongst  his  records ; 

"  They  will  ever  pray,  &c." 
(Signed) 
Jo.  Eborac.        Jo.  Asaphen.        Ma,  Ely, 
Tho,  Dunesme,   Guil,Ba.^}Vells.  Godfr.  Glows. 
Rob,  Cov,  Lich.  Geo,  Hereford.     Jo,  Peterburgh. 
Jo.  Nortrich.      Rob,  Oxon.  Mor.  lAandaffe, 

It  was  great  pity,  that,  though  the  archbishop's 
passion  transported  him,  as  it  usually  did;  and  ids 
authority  imposed  upon  the  rest,  who  had  no 
affection  to  his  person,  or  reverence  for  his  wisdom ; 
his  majesty  did  not  take  a  littie  time  to  consider  of 
it,  before  he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  alter  it,  by 
putting  it  out  of  his  hands.  For  it  might  easily 
have  been  discerned  by  those  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  humoiu*,  as  well  as  the  temper, 
of  both  houses,  that  some  advantage  and  ill  use 
would  have  been  made  of  some  eiqpressions  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  that  it  could  produce  no  good 
effect.  But  the  same  motive  and  apprehension, 
that  had  precipitated  the  bishops  to  so  hasty  a 
resolution,  (which  was,  that  the  :house  of  peers 
would  have  made  that  use  of  the  bishops  being 
kept  from  the  house,  that  they  would  in  that  time 
have  passed  the  biU  itself  for  taking  away  their 
votes,)  had  its  effect  likewise  with  the  king;  who 
had  the  same  imagination,  and  therefore  would  lose 
no  time  in  the  transmission  of  it  to  the  house ; 
whereas  the  lords  would  never  have  made  use  of 
that  very  season,  whilst  the  tumults  still  continued, 
for  the  passing  an  act  of  that  importance ;  and  the 
scandal,  if  not  invalidity  of  it,  would  have  been  an 
unanswerable  ground  for  the  king  to  have  refused 
his  royal  assent  to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  protestation,  which,  no  doubt,  in 
the  time  before  the  house  was  to  meet,  had  been 
communicated  to  those  who  were  prepared  to  speak 
upon  it,  was  delivered  by  the  lord  keeper,  with  his 
majesty's  command,  and  read ;  the  governing  lords 
manifested  a  great  satisfaction  in  it ;  some  of  them 
sa)nng,  "  that  there  was  digitus  Dei  to  bring  that 
"  to  pass,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
''  compassed ;"  and  without  ever  declaring  anv 
judgment  or  opinion  of  their  own  upon  it,  which 
they  ought  to  have  done,  the  matter  only  having 
relation  to  themselves,  and  concerning  their  own 
members;  they  sent  to  desire  a  conference  pre- 
sently with  the  house  of  commons,  upon  a  busi- 
ness of  importance :  and,  at  the  conference,  only 
read  and  delivered  the  protestation  of  the  bishops 
to  them ;  which,  the  lord  keeper  told  them,  he  had 
received  from  the  king's  own  hand,  with  a  com- 
mand to  present  it  to  the  house  [of  peers].  The 
house  of  commons  took  very  little  time  to  con- 
sider of  the  matter,  but,  within  half  an  hour,  they 
sent  up  to  the  lords;  and,  without  further  ex- 
amination, accused  them  all,  who  had  subscribed 
the  protestation,  of  high  treason;  and,  by  this 
means,  they  were  all,  the  whole  twelve  of  them, 
committed  to  prison ;  and  remained  in  the  Tower 
till  the  bill  for  the  putting  them  out  of  the  house 
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ITie  twelve  bishops  accused  of  treason  and  sent  to  the  Tower*         [book  iv. 


was  passed,  which  was  not  till   many  months 
after, 

When  the  passion,  rage,  and  fury  of  this  time 
shall  be  forgotten,  and  posterity  shall  find,  amongst 
the  records  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  so 
many  orders  and  resolutions  in  vindication  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  against  the  imprisoning  of 
any  man,  though  Dy  the  king  himself,  without  as- 
fiigning  such  a  crime  as  the  law  hath  determined  to 
be  worthy  of  imprisonment ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
by  this  high  court,  shall  find  twelve  bishops,  mem- 
bers of  this  court,  committed  to  prison  for  high 
treason,  for  the  presenting  this  protestation;  men 
will  surely  wonder  at  the  spirit  of  that  reformation: 
and  even  that  clause  of  declaring  all  acts  null, 
which  had  been,  or  should  be,  done  in  their  ab- 
sence, in  defence  of  which  no  man  then  durst  open 
his  mouth,  will  be  thought  both  good  law  and 
^ood  logic ;  not  that  the  presence  of  the  bishops 
m  that  time  was  so  essential,  that  no  act  should 
pass  without  them ;  which  had  given  them  a  voice, 
upon  the  matter,  as  negative  as  the  king's;  and 
themselves,  in  their  instrument,  disclaimed  the 
least  pretence  to  such  ajaualification;  but  because 
a  violence  offered  to  the  freedom  of  any  one  mem- 
ber, is  a  violation  to  all  the  rest :  as  if  a  council  con- 
sist of  threescore,  and  the  door  to  that  council  be 
kept  by  armed  men,  and  all  such,  whose  opinions 
are  not  liked,  kept  out  by  force;  no  doubt  the 
freedom  of  those  within  is  infringed,  and  all  their 
acts  as  void  and  null,  as  if  they  were  locked  in, 
and  kept  without  meat  till  they  altered  their  judg- 
ments. 

And  therefore  you  shall  find  in  the  journals  of 
the  most  sober  parliaments,  that,  upon  any  eminent 
breach  of  their  privileges,  as  always  upon  the  com- 
mitment of  any  member  for  any  tning  said  or  done 
in  the  house,  sometimes  upon  less  occasions,  that 
house,  which  apprehended  the  trespass,  woi:Qd  sit 
mute,  without  debating,  or  handling  any  business, 
and  then  adjourn;  and  this  hath  been  practised 
many  days  together,  till  they  had  redress  or  re- 
paration.    And  their  reason  was,  because  their 
Dody  was  lame ;  and  what  was  befallen  one  mem- 
ber, threatened  the  rest ;  and  the  consequence  of 
one  act  might  extend  itself  to  many  other,  which 
were  not  in  view ;  and  this  made  their  privileges  of 
so  tender  and  nice  a  temper,  that  they  were  not  to 
be  touched,  or  in  the  least  degree  trenched  upon ; 
and  therefore  that  in  so  apparent  an  act  of  \dolence, 
when  it  is  not  more  clear  that  they  were  committed 
to  prison,  than  that  they  durst  not  then  sit  in  the 
house,  and  when  it  was  lawful  [in  the  house  of 
peers]  for  every  dissenter  in  the  most  trivial  de- 
bate, to  enter  his  protestation  against  that  sense  he 
liked  not,  though  he  were  single  in  his  opinion ; 
that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  those,  who  could 
not  enter  it  themselves,  to  present  this  protestation 
to  the  king,  to  whom  they  were  accountable  under 
a  penalty  tor  their  absence ;  and  unlawful  to  that 
degree,  that  it  should  render  them  culpable  of  high 
treason ;  and  so  forfeit  their  honours,  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  expose  their  names  to  perpetual  in- 
famy, and  their  wives   and  children  to  penury, 
and  want  of  bread;  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
termination of  that  injustice,  impiety,  and  horror, 
as  could  not  be  beUeved  without  those  deep  marks 
and  prints  of  confusion,  that  followed  and  attended 
that  resolution. 

And  yet  the  indiscretion  of  those  bishops,  swayed 
by  the  pride  and  insolence  of  that  antiprelatical 


archbishop,  in  applying  that  remedy  at  a  time, 
when  they  saw  all  forms  and  rules  of  judgment 
impetuously  declined ;  and  the  power  of  their  adver- 
saries so  great,  that  the  laws  themselves  submitted 
to  their  oppression ;  that  they  should,  in  such  a 
storm,  when  the  best  pilot  was  at  his  prayers,  and 
the  card  and  compass  lost,  without  tne  advice  of 
one  mariner,  put  themselves  in  such  a  cockboat, 
and  to  be  severed  from  the  good  ship,  gave  that 
scandal  and  offence  to  all  those  who  passionately 
desired    to    preserve    their    function,  that  they 
had  no  compassion,  or  regard  of  their  persons, 
or  what  became  of  them ;  insomuch  as  in  the 
whole  debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  there  was 
only  one  gentleman,  who  spake  on  their  behalf, 
and  said,  *'  he  did  not  beheve  they  were  guilty 
"  of  high  treason,  but  that  they  were  stark  mad ; 
*^  and  therefore  desired  they  might  be  sent  to 
"  Bedlam." 

This  high  and  extravagant  way  of  proceeding 
brought  no  prejudice  to  me  king ;  ana  though  it 
made  their  tribunal  more  terrible  to  men  who  la- 
boured under  any  guilt,  yet  it  exceedingly  lessened 
the  reverence  and  veneration  that  generally  was 
entertained  for  parliaments :  and  this  last  accusa- 
tion and  commitment  of  so  many  bishops  at  once, 
was  looked  upon  by  all  sober  men  with  indignation. 
For  whatever  indiscretion  might  be  in  the  thing 
itself,  though  some  expressions  in  the  matter  might 
be  unskilful  and  unwarrantable,  and  the  form  of 
presenting  and  transmitting  it  irregular  and  imjus- 
tifiable,  (for  all  which  the  house  of  peers  might 
punish  their  own  members,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion,) yet  every  man  knew  there  could  be  no 
treason  in  it ;  and  therefore  the  end  of  their  com- 
mitment, and  the  use  all  men  saw  would  be  made 
of  it,  made  it  the  more  odious ;  and  the  members 
who  were  absent  from  both  houses,  which  were 
three  parts  of  four,  and  many  of  those  who  had 
been  present,  abhorred  the  proceedings,  [and]  at- 
tended the  houses  more  diligently;   so  that  the 
angry  party,  who  were  no  more  treated  with,  to 
abate  tneir  fury,  would  have  been  compelled  to 
have  given  over  all  their  designs  for  the  alteration 
of  the  government  both  in  church  and  state ;  if 
the  volatile  and  unquiet  spirit  of  the  lord  Digby 
had  not  prevailed  with  the  king,  contrary  to  his  re- 
solution, to  have  g^ven  them  some  advantage ;  and 
to  depart  from  his  purpose  of  doing  nothing  [with- 
out very  mature  deliberation]. 

Though  sir  William  Balfour,  who  is  mentioned 
before,  (a  Scotchman  who  had  been  many  years 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which  had 
raised  great  murmur  and  repining  in  the  whole 
English  nation,  which,  as  it  nad  an  unreasonable 
aversion  to  aU  that  people,  thought  it  a  great 
reproach  that  so  eminent  a  command  should  be 
conferred  upon  a  stranger,  which  the  whole  citjf  of 
London  took  most  to  heart,)  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  parliament,  according  to  the  natural 
custom  of  his  country,  forgot  all  ms  obligations  to 
the  king ;  and  had  made  himself  very  gracious  to 
those  people,  whose  glory  it  was  to  be  thought 
enemies  to  the  court ;  and,  whilst  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  his  prisoner,  did  many  offices  not  becom- 
ing the  trust  he  had  from  the  king,  and  ministered 
much  of  the  jealousy,  which  they  had  of  his  ma- 
jesty ;  upon  which  tnere  had  been  a  long  resolu- 
tion to  remove  him  from  that  charge ;  but  to  do  it 
with  his  own  consent,  that  there  might  be  no  ma- 
niifestation  of  d^leasure ;  yet  it  was  a  very  un- 
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seasonable  conjuncture,  which  was  taken  to  execute 
it  in ;  paying  him  such  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
as  well  pleased  him ;  and  this  whole  transaction 
was  so  secretly  carried,  that  there  was  neither 
notice  or  suspicion  of  it,  till  it  was  heard,  that  sir 
Thomas  Lunsford  was  sworn  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower ;  a  man,  [who,]  though  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Sussex,  was  of  a  very  small  and  decayed  fortune, 
and  of  no  good  education ;  having  been  few  years 
before  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom,  to  avoid  the 
hand  of  justice  for  some  riotous  misdemeanour;  by 
reason  whereof  he  spent  some  time  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France,  where  he  got  the  reputation 
of  a  man  of  courage,  and  a  good  officer  of  foot ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  here  had  some 
command  in  the  kiiu^'s  army ;  but  so  much  inferior 
to  many  others,  ana  was  so  little  known,  except 
upon  the  disadvantage  of  an  ill  character,  that,  m 
the  most  dutiful  time,  the  promotion  would  have 
appeared  very  ungrateful.  He  was  utterly  a 
stranger  to  the  king,  and  therefore  it  was  quickly 
understood  to  proceed  from  the  single  election  of 
the  lord  Digby,  to  whom  he  was  likewise  veiy  httle 
known ;  who  had  in  truth  designed  that  office  to 
his  brother  sir  Lewis  Dives,  against  whom  there 
could  have  been  no  exception,  but  his  relation :  but 
he  being  not  at  that  time  in  town,  and  the  other 
having  some  secret  reason  (which  was  not  a  good 
one)  to  fill  that  place  in  the  instant  with  a  man  who 
might  be  trusted;  he  suddenly  resolved  upon  this 
gentleman,  as  one  who  would  be  faithful  to  him  for 
the  obligation,  and  execute  any  thing  he  should 
desu-e  or  direct;  which  was  a  reason,  he  might 
easily  have  foreseen,  would  provoke  more  powerful 
opposition;  which  error,  as  is  said  before,  was 
repaired  by  the  sudden  change,  and  putting  in  sir 
John  Byron;  though  it  gave  little  satisfaction,  and 
the  less,  by  reason  of  another  more  inconvenient 
action,  which  changed  the  whole  face  of  affiurs,  and 
caused  this  to  be  the  more  reflected  upon. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  day  when  the  two  houses 
sat,  Herbert,  the  king's  attorney,  informed  the 
house  of  peers,  that  he  had  somewhat  to  say  to  them 
from  the  king;  and  thereupon,  having  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  he  said,  that  the  king  commandea  him  to 
accuse  the  lord  Kimbolton,  a  member  of  that  house, 
and  five  gentlemen,  who  were  all  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  of  high  treason ;  and  that  his 
majestv  had  himself  deUvered  him  in  writing 
several  articles,  upon  which  he  accused  them ;  ana 
thereupon  he  reaa  in  a  paper  these  ensuing  articles, 
by  which  the  lord  Kimbolton,  DenzU  HoUis,  sir 
Arthur  Haslerig,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hambden,  and 
Mr.  Strode,  stood  accusea  of  high  treason,  for  con- 
spiring against  the  king  and  the  parUament, 

Articles  of  high  treason,  and  other  misdemeanours, 
against  the  lord  Kimbolton,  Mr,  Pym,  John 
Hambden,  Demil  Hollis,  sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  and 
WHUam  Strode,  members  of  the  house  of  commons. 


I. 


That  they  have  traitorously  endeavoured  to 
*'  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government  of 
"  this  kingdom ;  and  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal 
**  power ;  and  to  place  on  his  subjects  an  arbitrary 
*'  and  ^^rannical  power. 

3.  "  That  they  have  endeavoured,  by  many  foul 
^'  aspersions  upon  his  majesty,  and  his  government, 
"  to  alienate  tne  affections  of  his  people,  and  to 
*'  make  his  majesty  odious  to  them. 
3«  ''  That  they  have  endeavoured  to  draw  his 
majesty's  late  army  to  disobedience  to  his  ma- 
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jest/s  command,  and  to  side  with  them  in  their 
traitorous  design. 

4.  "  That  they  have  traitorously  invaded,  and 
encouraged  a  foreign  power  to  mvade  his  ma- 
jesty's kingdom  of  England. 

5.  "  That  they  have  traitorously  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  very  rights  and  beings  of  parliament. 

6.  "  That,  for  the  completing  of  their  traitorous 
designs,  they  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  by  force  and  terror  to  compel  the  parliament 
to  join  with  them  in  their  traitorous  designs,  and, 
to  that  end,  have  actually  raised  and  countenanced 
tumults  against  the  king  and  parliament. 

7.  "  That  thevhave  traitorously  conspired  to  levy, 
and  actually  nave  levied,  war  against  the  king." 


The  house  of  peers  was  somewhat  M)palled  at 
this  alarum ;  but  took  time  to  consider  of  it,  till  the 
next  day,  that  thev  might  see  how  their  masters 
the  commons  would  behave  themselves;  the  lord 
Kimbolton  being  present  in  the  house,  and  making 
ffreat  professions  of  his  innocence;  and  no  lord 
being  so  hardv  to  press  for  his  commitment  on  the 
behalf  of  the  King. 

At  the  same  time,  a  sergeant  at  arms  demanded 
to  be  heard  at  the  house  of  commons  from  the 
king ;  and  being  sent  for  to  the  bar,  demanded  the 
persons  of  the  nve  members  to  be  dehvered  to  him 
in  his  majesty's  name,  his  majesty  having  accused 
them  of  high  treason.  But  the  commons  were  not 
much  surprised  with  the  accident ;  for  besides  that 
they  quickly  knew  what  had  passed  with  the  lords, 
some  servants  of  the  king's,  by  especial  warrant, 
had  visited  the  lodgings  of  some  of  the  accused 
members,  and  sealed  up  their  studies  and  trunks ; 
upon  information  whereof,  before  the  sergeant  came 
to  the  house,  or  public  notice  was  taken  of  the  ac- 
cusation, an  oraer  was  made  by  the  commons; 
"  That  if  any  person  whatsoever  should  come  to 
"  the  lodgings  of  any  member  of  that  house,  and 
"  there  offer  to  seal  the  doors,  trunks,  or  papers  of 
"  such  members,  or  to  seize  upon  their  persons; 
that  then  such  members  should  require  the  aid  of 
the  next  constable,  to  keep  such  persons  in  safe 
custody,  till  the  house  should  give  further  order : 
"  that  if^  any  person  whatsoever  should  offer  to 
arrest  or  detain  any  member  of  that  house,  with- 
out first  acquainting  that  house  therewith,  and 
receiving  further  order  from  thence;  that  it 
'*  should  be  lawful  for  such  member  to  stand  upon 
his  guard,  and  make  resistance,  and  [for]  any 
person  to  assist  him,  according  to  the  protesta- 
tion taken  to  defend  the  privileges  of  parliament." 
And  so,  when  the  sergeant  had  delivered  his  mes- 
sage, he  was  no  more, called  in;  but  a  message 
sent  to  the  king,  "  that  the  members  should  be 
''  forthcoming  as  soon  as  a  legal  charge  should  be 
''  preferred  against  them ;"  and  so  the  house  ad- 
journed till  the  next  day,  every  one  of  the  accused 
persons  taking  a  copy  of  that  order,  which  was 
made  for  their  security. 

The  next  day  in  the  afternoon,  the  king,  attended 
only  by  his  own  guard,  and  some  few  gentlemen, 
who  put  themselves  into  their  company  in  the  way, 
came  to  the  house  of  commons ;  and  commanding 
all  his  attendants  to  wait  at  the  door,  and  to  give 
offence  to  no  man ;  himself,  with  his  nephew,  the 
prince  elector,  went  into  the  house,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  all :  and  the  speaker  leaving  the 
chair,  the  king  went  into  it ;  and  told  the  house, 
*'  he  w«8  sorry  for  that  occasion  of  coming  to  them; 
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The  accused  remote  into  the  dty.     The  king  goes  to  GuHdhail.      [book  iv. 
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*^  that  yesterday  he  had  sent  his  sergeant  at  anns 
*'  to  apprehena  some,  that,  by  his  command,  were 
*'  accused  of  high  treason ;  wnereunto  he  expected 
*'  obedience,  but  instead  thereof  he  had  received  a 
message.  He  declared  to  them,  that  no  king  of 
England  had  been  ever,  or  should  be,  more  care- 
ful to  maintain  their  privileges,  than  he  would  be; 
but  that  in  cases  of  treason  no  man  had  privilege ; 
and  therefore  he  came  to  see  if  any  of  those  per- 
sons, whom  he  had  accused,  were  there;  for  he 
was  resolved  to  have  them,  wheresoever  he  should 
find  them :  and  looking  then  about;  and  asking 
the  speaker  whether  they  were  in  the  house,  and 
he  ihaking  no  answer,  he  said,  he  perceived  the 
birds  were  all  flown,  but  expected  they  should  be 
*'  sent  to  him,  as  soon  as  they  returned  thither; 
*'  and  assured  them  in  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he 
''  never  intended  anv  force,  but  would  proceed 
**  against  them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way;"  and  so 
returned  to  Whitehall. 

The  accused  persons,  upon  information  and  in- 
telligence what  his  majesty  intended  to  do,  how 
secretly  soever  it  was  carried  at  court,  having 
withdrawn  from  the  house  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  king  came  thither;  the  house,  in  great 
disorder,  as  soon  as  the  king  was  gone,  adjourned 
till  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon ;  the  lords  being 
in  so  great  apprehension  upon  notice  of  the  king's 
being  at  the  house  of  conunons,  that  the  earl  of 
Essex  expressed  a  tender  sense  he  had  of  the  in- 
conveniences which  were  like  to  ensue  those  divi- 
sions ;  and  moved, ''  that  the  house  of  peers,  as  a 
work  very  proper  for  them,  would  interpose  be- 
tween the  kmg  and  his  people;  and  mediate  to 
his  majesty  on  the  behalf  of  the  persons  ac- 
cused ;"  for  which  he  was  reprehended  by  his 
friends,  and  afterwards  laughed  at  himself,  when 
he  found  how  much  a  stronger  defence  the^  had, 
than  the  best  mediation  could  prove  on  their  be- 
half. 

How  secretly  soever  this  afiair  was  carried,  it 
was  evident  that  the  king's  [resolution  of]  coming 
to  the  house  was  discovered,  by  the  members  with- 
drawing themselves,  and  by  a  composedness,  which 
appeared  in  the  coimtenances  of  many,  who  used 
to  be  disturbed  at  less  surprising  occurrences; 
and  though  the  purpose  of  accusing  the  members 
was  only  consulted  between  the  king  and  the  lord 
Digby;  yet  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
king's  purpose  of  going  to  the  house  was  commu- 
nicated to  William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber, 
with  whom  the  lord  Digby  had  great  friendship ; 
and  that  it  was  betrayed  by  him.  And  that  lord, 
who  had  promised  the  king  to  move  the  house  for 
the  commitment  of  the  lord  Kimbolton,  as  soon  as 
the  attorney  general  should  have  accused  him, 
(which  if  he  had  done  would  probably  have  raised 
a  very  hot  dispute  in  the  house,  where  many  would 
have  joined  with  him,)  never  spake  the  least  word ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  the  most  surprised 
and  perplexed  with  the  attorney's  impeachment; 
and  sittmg  at  that  time  next  to  the  lord  Kim- 
bolton,  with  whom  he  pretended  to  live  with  much 
friendship,  he  whispered  him  in  the  ear  with  some 
commotion,  (as  he  had  a  rare  talent  in  dissimula- 
tion,) "  that  the  king  was  very  mischievously  ad- 
vised; and  that  it  should  go  very  hard,  but  he 
would  know  whence  that  counsel  proceeded ;  in 
order  to  which,  and  to  prevent  further  mischief, 
he  would  go  immediately  to  his  majesty;"  and 
so  went  out  of  the  house. 
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Whereas  he  was  the  only  person  who  gave  the 
counsel,  named  the  persons,  and  particularly  named 
the  lord  Kimbolton,  (against  whom  less  could  be 
said,  than  against  many  others,  and  who  was  more 
generally  beloved,)  and  undertook  to  prove  that  he 
bade  the  rabble,  when  they  were  about  the  parlia- 
ment-house, that  they  should  go  to  Whitehall. 
And  when  he  found  the  ill  success  of  the  im- 
peachment in  both  houses,  and  how  unsatisfied  all 
were  with  the  proceeding,  he  advised  the  king  the 
next  morning  to  go  to  the  guildhall,  and  to  ii]?orm 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  grounds  of  his 
procee(ung ;  which  will  be  mentioned  anon.  And 
that  people  might  not  believe,  that  there  was  any 
dejection  of  mind,  or  sorrow,  for  what  was  done ; 
the  same  night,  the  same  council  caused  a  procla- 
mation to  be  prepared  for  stopping  the  ports ;  that 
the  accused  persons  might  not  escape  out  of  the 
kingdom;  and  to  forbid  all  persons  to  receive  and 
harbour  them :  when  it  was  well  known,  that  they 
were  all  together  in  a  house  in  the  city,  without 
any  fear  of  their  security.  And  all  this  was  done 
without  the  least  conununication  with  any  body, 
but  the  lord  Di^by,  who  advised  it ;  and,  it  is  very 
true,  was  so  willm^  to  take  the  utmost  hazard  upon 
himself,  that  he  did  offer  the  king,  when  he  knew 
in  what  house  they  were  together,  with  a  select 
company  of  gentlemen,  who  would  accompany 
him,  whereof  sir  Thomas  Limsford  was  one,  to 
seize  upon  them,  and  bring  them  away  alive,  or 
leave  them  dead  in  the  place :  but  the  king  liked 
not  such  enterprises. 

That  night  tne  persons  accused  removed  them- 
selves into  their  strong  hold,  the  city :  not  that 
they  durst  not  venture  themselves  at  their  old 
lodgings,  for  no  man  would  have  presumed  to 
trouble  them,  but  that  the  city  might  see,  that 
they  relied  upon  that  place  for  a  sanctuary  of  their 
privileges  against  violence  and  oppression ;  and  so 
might  put  on  an  early  concernment  for  them. 
And  they  were  not  disappointed;  for,  in  spite  of 
all  the  lord  mayor  could  do  to  compose  their  dis- 
tempers^ (who,  like  a  very  wise  and  stout  magis- 
trate, bestirred  himself,)  the  city  wa^  that  whole 
night  in  arms;  some  people,  designed  to  that 
purpose,  running  from  one  gate  to  another,  and 
crying  out,  "t£it  the  cacaUers  were  coming  to 
"  fire  the  city ;"  and  some  saying,  "  that  the  king 
"  himself  was  in  the  head  of  tnem." 

The  next  morning,  the  king,  being  informed  of 
much  that  had  passed  that  night,  according  to  the 
advice  he  had  received,  sent  to  die  lord  mayor  to 
call  a  common  council  immediately;  and  about 
ten  of  the  clock,  himself,  attended  only  b^  three 
or  four  lords,  went  to  the  guildhall ;  and  in  the 
room,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  told  them, 
"  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  apprehensions 
"they  had  entertained  of  danger;  that  he  was 
"  come  to  them,  to  shew  how  much  he  relied 
"  upon  their  affections  for  his  security  and  guard, 
"  having  brought  no  other  with  him ;  that  he  had 
"  accused  certain  men  of  high  treason,  against 
"  whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way ;  and 

therefore  he  presumed  they  would  not  shelter 

them  in  the  city."  And  usmg  many  other  very 
gracious  expressions  of  his  value  of  them,  and 
telling  one  of  the  sheriffs,  (who  was  of  the  two 
thought  less  inclined  to  his  service,)  "that  he 
"  would  dine  with  him,"  he  departed  without  that 
applause  and  cheerfulness,  which  he  might  have 
expected  from  the  extraordinary  grace  hie  vouch- 
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safed  to  them;  and  in  bis  passaffa  through  the 
city,  the  rude  people  flocking  togemer,  and  crying 
out,  "  Privilege  ot  parliament,  privilege  of  parlia- 
''ment;"  some  of  them  presaing  very  near  his 
own  coach,  and  amongst  the  rest  one  calling  out 
with  a  very  loud  voice,  "To  your  tents,  O  Israel." 
However  the  king,  though  much  mortified,  conti- 
nued his  resolution,  taking  little  notice  of  the  dis- 
tempers; and,  having  dined  at  the  sheriff's,  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon  to  Whitehall;  and  pub- 
lished, the  next  day,  a  proclamation  for  the  appre- 
hension .of  all  those,  whom  he  accused  of  high 
treason,  forbiddiuji^  any  person  to  harbour  them ; 
the  articles  of  their  charge  being  likewise  printed 
and  dispersed. 

When  the  house  of  commons  next  met,  none  of 
the  accused  members  appearing,  they  had  friends 
enough,  who  were  well  enough  instructed  to  aggra- 
vate the  late  proceedings,  and  to  put  the  house 
into  a  thousand  jealousies  and  apprehensions,  and 
every  slight  circumstance  carriea  weight  enough 
in  it  to  disturb  their  minds.    They  took  very 
little  notice  of  the  accusing  the  members ;  but  the 
king's  coming  to  the  house,  which  had  been  never 
known  before,  and  declaring, "  that  he  would  take 
"  them  wherever  he  found  Uiem,  was  an  evidence, 
**  that  he  meant  himself  to  have  brought  a  force 
"  into  the  house,  to  apprehend  them,  if  they  had 
"  been  there ;"  was  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
breach  of  privilege  that  could  possibly  be  ima- 
gined.   They  who  spake  most  passionately,  and 
probably  meant  as  maliciously,  behaved  ^em- 
selves  with  modesty,  and  seemed  only  concerned 
in  what  concerned  them  all ;  and  concluded,  after 
many  lamentations,  ''  that  they  did  not  think 
"  themselves  safe  in  that  house,  till  the  minds  of 
"  men  were  better  composed ;  that  the  city  was 
fiill  of  i^)prehensions,  and  was  very  zealous  for 
their  security;  and  therefore  wished  that  they 
might  adjourn  the  parliament  to  meet  in  some 
place  in  the  cit^."    But  that  was  found  not 
practicable;  since  it  was  not  in  their  own  power 
to  do  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  peers,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  king;  who  were  both  like 
rather  to  choose  a  place  more  distant  from  the 
city.    And,  with  more  reason,  in  the  end  thev 
concluded,  "  that  the  house  should  adjourn  itself 
'*  for  two  or  three  davs,  and  name  a  committee, 
"  which  should  sit  botn  morning  and  afternoon  in 
"  the  dty;"  and  all  who  came,  to  have  voices: 
and  Merchant-Tailors'  hall  was  appointed  for  the 
place  of  their  meeting ;  thev  who  served  for  Lon- 
don undertaking,  "  tmit  it  snould  be  readj  against 
*'  the  next  morning :"  no  man  opposing  or  con- 
tradicting any  thing  that  was  said ;  they,  who  for- 
merlvused  to  appear  for  aU  the  rights  and  author- 
ity wnich  belonged  to  the  king,  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  and  between  grief  and  anger  that  the  vio- 
lent party  had,  by  these  late  unskilful  actions  of 
the  court,  gotten  mat  advantage,  and  recovered 
new  spirits :  and  tne  three  persons  before  named, 
without  whose  privity  the  king  had  promised  that 
he  would  enter  upon  no  new  counsel,  were  so 
much  displeased  and  dejected,  that  they  were  in- 
clined never  more  to  take  upon  them  the  care  of 
any  thing  to  be  transacted  in  the  house :  finding 
already,  that  thev  could  not  avoid  being  look^ 
upon  as  the  autnors  of  those  counsels,  to  which 
they  were  so  absolute  strangers,  and  which  they 
80  perfectly  detested. 
And  in  truth,  th^  had  then  withdrawn  them- 
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selves  from  appearing  often  in  the  honse^  but  upon 
the  abstractea  consideration  of  their  duty  and  con- 
science, and  of  the  present  ill  condition  the  king 
was  in ;  who  likewise  felt  within  himself  the  trou- 
ble and  agony  which  usually  attends  generous  and 
magnanimous  minds,  upon  their  having  committed 
errors,  which  expose  them  to  censure  and  to  da- 
mage. In  fine,  the  house  of  commons  adjourned 
for  some  days,  to  consult  with  their  frienils  in  the 
city ;  and  the  house  of  lords  held  so  good  corre- 
spondence with  them,  that  they  likewise  adjourned 
to  die  same  days  they  knew,  by  some  intelligence, 
they  intended  to  meet  again.  But  the  lords  made 
no  committee  to  sit  in  tne  city. 

When  ^e  committee  met  the  next  morning  at 
Merchant-Tailors'  hall,  where  all  who  came  were 
to  have  voices,  and  whither  all  did  come  at  first, 
out  of  curiosity  to  observe  what  method  they 
meant  to  proceed  in,  rather  than  expectation  that 
they  should  be  able  to  do  any  good  there ;  they 
found  a  ^[uard  ready  to  attend  them,  of  substantiid 
citizens  m  arms,  and  a  committee  from  the  com- 
mon council,  to  bid  them  welcome  into  the  dtv ; 
and  to  assure  them,  "that  the  city  would  take 
care,  XhaX  they  and  all  their  members  should  be 
seciu^  from  violence ;  and  to  that  purpose  had 
appointed  that  guard  to  attend  tnem,  which 
snould  be  always  relieved  twice  a  day,  if  they 
"  resolved  to  sit  morning  and  afternoon ;"  and 
acquainted  them  further, "  that  the  common  coun- 
"  cil,  in  contemplation  that  they  might  stand  in 
want  of  any  thing,  had  likewise  appointed  a 
committee  of  so  many  aldermen,  and  such  a 
''  number  of  the  common  council,  which  should 
''  always  meet  at  a  place  named,  at  those  hours, 
*'  which  that  committee  should  appoint  to  meet 
at;  to  the  end  that^  if  any  thing  were  to  be  re- 
qijdred  of  the  city,  they  might  stUl  know  their 
pleasure,  and  take  care  tnat  it  should  be  obeyed." 
And  thus  they  had  provided  for  such  a  mutual 
communication  and  confederacy,  that  they  might 
be  sure  always  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  the  one  to 
help  the  other  in  the  prosecution  of  those  designs 
ana  expedients,  which  they  should  find  necessary 
to  their  common  end :  the  committee  of  the  dty 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  persons,  aldermen 
and  others,  for  their  disaffection  to  the  government 
of  church  and  state. 

At  thdr  first  sitting,  the  committee  began  with 
the  stating  the  manner  of  the  king's  coming  to  the 
house,  and  all  he  did  there ;  the  several  members 
mentioning  all  that  they  would  take  upon  them  to 
remember  of  his  majesty's  doing  or  speaking,  both 
as  he  came  to  the  house,  and  after  he  was  there ; 
some  of  them  beinff  walking  in  Westminster-hall 
when  the  king  walked  through,  and  so  came  to 
the  house  with  him,  or  near  him ;  others  reporting 
what  they  had  heard  some  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
attended  his  majesty,  say,  as  they  passed  by;  every 
idle  word  having  its  commentary;  and  the  persons, 
whoever  were  named,  being  appointed  to  attend; 
they  having  power  given  them  to  send  for  aU  per- 
sons, and  to  examine  them  touching  that  affair. 
Nor  had  any  man  the  courage  to  refuse  to  obey 
their  summons;  so  that  all  those  of  the  king's 
servants,  who  were  sent  for,  appeared  punctually 
at  the  hour  that  was  assigned  tnem ;  and  were  ex- 
amined upon  all  questions,  which  any  one  of  the 
committee  would  propose  to  them,  whereof  many 
were  very  impertinent,  and  of  little  respect  to  the 
king. 
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The  home  of  commons  confirms  all  that  the  committee  had  voted,   [book  iv. 


It  was  very  well  known  where  the  accused  per- 
sons were,  all  together  in  one  house  in  Coleman- 
Btreet,  near  the  place  where  the  committee  sat; 
and  whither  persons  trusted  passed  to  and  fro  to 
communicate  and  receive  directions;  but  it  was 
not  seasonable  time  for  them  yet  to  appear  in 
public,  and  to  come  and  sit  with  the  committee, 
or  to  own  the  beheving  that  they  thought  them- 
selves safe  from  the  violence  and  the  assaults  of  the 
court;  the  power  whereof  they  exceedingly  con- 
temned, whilst  they  seemed  to  apprehend  it :  nor 
was  it  yet  time  to  model  in  what  manner  their 
friends  m  the  city  and  the  country  should  appear 
concerned  for  them ;  in  preparing  whereof  no  time 
was  lost. 

Against  the  time  the  house  was  to  meet,  the  first 
adjournment  not  being  for  above  two  or  tlu'ee  da3rs, 
the  committee  had  prepared  matter  enough  for  a 
report ;  a  relation  of  all  they  had  discovered  upon 
their  examinations,  and  such  votes  as  they  thought 
fit  to  offer  upon  the  breach  of  their  privilege ;  that 
they  might  thereby  discover  the  affections  of  the 
house,  of  which  they  could  not  vet  take  any  mea- 
sure, since  there  had  been  no  debate  since  those 
accidents,  which  could  discover  the  general  tem- 
per ;  which  they  well  enough  knew  was  not  before 
to  their  advantage.  In  the  mean  time,  they  used 
all  the  ways  they  could  to  asperse  those,  who  used 
to  oppose  them,  as  the  contrivers  of  the  late  pro- 
ceemngs ;  and  were  willing  they  should  know  it ; 
which  they  imagined  would  restrain  them  from 
taking  the  same  uberty  they  had  used  to  do. 

And  so  at  their  meeting  in  the  house,  upon  the 
report  of  the  committee,  they  declared,  '*  That  the 
king's  coming  to  the  house,  and  demanding  the 
persons  of  divers  members  thereof  to  be  deli- 
vered unto  him,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  parliament,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  lil^rty  and  freedom  thereof:  and  there- 
fore that  they  could  not  with  the  safety  of  their 
own  persons,  or  the  indemnity  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  parliament,  sit  there  any  longer, 
without  a  full  vindication  of  so  high  a  breach, 
and  a  sufficient  guard,  wherein  they  might  con- 
fide ;  and  for  that  reason  did  order,  that  their 
house  should  be  again  adjourned  for  four  days ; 
and  that  the  committee  should  meet  in  the  same 
place,  to  consider  and  resolve  of  all  things,  that 
might  concern  the  good  and  safety  of  the  city, 
ana  the  kingdom;  and  particularly  how  their 
privileges  might  be  vindicated,  and  tneir  persons 
secured ;  and  should  have  power  to  consult  and 
advise  with  any  person  or  persons,  touching  the 
premises."  And  this  order  and  declaration  being 
made,  they  adjourned;  the  last  clause  being  in- 
tended to  brin^  their  members  to  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  house,  the  committee  had 
informed  them,  first  of  the  great  civilities  they  had 
received  from  the  city  in  £dl  the  particulars,  that 
they  might  have  order  to  return  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  house,  which  they  easily  obtained ;  and,  at 
their  return,  they  took  more  examinations  than 
they  had  formerly;  by  which  they  made  a  frdler 
relation  of  the  king's  coming  to  the  house,  and  his 
carriage  and  words  there.  And  because  it  was 
visible  to  all  men,  that  the  king  was  so  far  from 
bringing  any  force  with  him,  which  they  desired 
shoidd  be  believed,  that  he  had  only  his  guard  of 
halberdiers,  and  fewer  of  them  than  us^  to  go 
with  him  upon  any  ordinary  motion;  and  that 
fewer  of  his  gentlemen  servants  were  then  with 
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him,  than  usually  attended  him  when  he  went  but 
to  walk  in  the  park;  and  had  only  their  little 
swords;  they  were  very  punctual  in  mentioning 
any  light  or  loose  words,  which  had  fallen  from 
any  man,  that  it  might  be  believed  that  there  was 
more  in  the  matter.  As  they  carefully  inserted  in 
their  relation,  that  one  of  the  waiters,  as  he  walked 
very  near  his  majesty  through  the  hall,  said,  "  he 
''  had  a  good  pistol  in  his  pocket ;"  and  that  an- 
other, as  they  were  walking  up  the  stairs  towards 
the  house  of  commons,  caUed  out.  Fall  on  j  from 
which  they  would  have  it  believed,  that  there  had 
been  very  bloody  intentions. 

Then  they  offered  some  votes  to  be  offered  to 
the  house,  in  which  they  voted  "the  relation, 
which  was  made,  to  be  true ;  and  thereupon, 
that  the  king's  coming  to  the  house  in  that 
manner  was  the  highest  breach  of  the  privil^e 
of  parliament  that  could  be  made ;  and  that  ths 
arresting,  or  endeavouring  to  arrest,  any  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  was  a  high  breach  of  their 
privilege ;  and  that  the  person,  who  was  so  ar- 
rested, might  lawfully  rescue  and  redeem  him- 
"  self;  and  that  all  wbo  were  present,  and  saw 
the  privilege  of  parliament  so  violated,  might 
and  ought  to  assist  the  injured  person  in  nis 
defence,  and  to  procure  his  liberty  with  force." 
And  these  votes  the  house  confirmed,  when  they 
were  reported :  though,  in  the  debate,  it  was  told 
them,  "  that  they  must  take  heed,  that  they  did 
"  no^  out  of  tenderness  of  their  privilege,  which 
"  was  and  must  be  very  precious  to  e\'ery  man, 
"  extend  it  further  than  the  law  would  suffer  it  to 
"  be  extended :  that  the  house  had  always  been 
"  very  severe  upon  the  breach  of  any  of  their  pri- 
"  vileges,  and  in  the  vindicating  those  members, 
"  who  were  injured ;  but  that  the  disposing  men 
''  to  make  themselves  judges,  and  to  rescue  them- 
"  selves  or  others,  might  l)e  of  evil  consequence, 
and  produce  ill  effects ;  at  least  if  it  should  fall 
out  to  be,  that  the  persons  were  arrested  for 
treason,  or  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace;  in 
'*  either  of  which  cases,  there  could  be  no  privilege 
"  of  parliament."  This,  though  a  known  truth 
to  any,  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  law,  was  re- 
ceivea  with  noise  and  clamour,  and  with  wonder- 
frd  evidence  of  dislike,  and  some  faint  contradic- 
tions, "  that  no  such  thing  ought  to  be  done  whilst 
"  a  parliament  was  sitting :"  and  then,  falling 
upon  the  late  action  of  the  king,  and  the  merit  of 
those  persons,  and  without  much  contradiction, 
which  was  found  to  be  ungrateful,  the  house  con- 
firmed all  that  the  committee  had  voted ;  and  then 
adjourned  again  for  some  days,  and  ordered  the 
committee  to  meet  again  in  the  city;  which  they 
did  morning  and  afternoon,  and  prepared  other 
votes  of  a  brighter  allay,  and  more  in  the  face  of 
the  king  and  the  law,  every  day  adding  to  the  fury 
and  fierceness  of  the  precedent;  and  the  house 
met  and  sat,  only  to  confirm  the  votes  which  were 
passed  by  the  committee,  and  to  prosecute  such 
matters  as  were  by  concert  brought  to  them,  by 
petition  from  the  city;  which  was  ready  to  advance 
any  thing  they  were  directed :  and  so,  whilst  the 
members  yet  kept  themselves  concealed,  many 
particulars  of  great  importance  were  transacted  in 
those  short  sittings  of  the  house. 

The  king  about  this  time,  having  found  the  in- 
convenience and  mischief  to  himself  of  having  no 
servant  of  interest  and  reputation,  and  who  took 
his  business  to  heart,  in  tne  house  of  commons. 
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had  made  the  lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper,  both  members  of  that  house,  and  of  un- 
blemished reputations  and  confessed  abilities,  of 
his  privy-council;  and  the  one,  the  lord  Falkland, 
his  princioal  secretary  of  state,  and  sir  John  Cole- 
uepper,  cbancellor  of  the  exchequer;  as  is  said 
before.  And  so,  having  now  gotten  two  coun- 
sellors about  him,  who  durst  trust  one  another, 
and  who  were  both  fit  to  be  trusted  by  him,  which 
he  had  been  without  above  a  year  past,  to  his 
and  the  kingdom's  irreoarable  disadvanta^;  he 
thought  fit  to  publish  a  declaration  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, in  answer  to  the  remonstrance  he  had  lately 
received  from  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  dis- 
persed throughout  the  kingdom.  In  which,  with- 
out the  least  sharpness  or  return  of  that  language 
he  had  received,  ne  took  notice  '*  of  the  fears  and 
"  jealousies,"  (for  those  were  the  new  words,  which 
served  to  justify  all  indispositions,  and  to  excuse 
all  disorders,)  "  which  made  impression  in  the 
"  minds  of  ms  people,  with  reference  to  their  re- 
ligion, their  liberty,  or  their  civil  interests." 
"  For  religion,  he  observed  the  fears  to  be  of 
two  sorts ;  either  as  ours  here  established  might 
be  invaded  by  the  Romish  party ;  or  as  it  was 
accompanied  with  some  ceremonies,  at  which 
**  some  tender  consciences  really  were,  or  pretended 
"  to  be,  scandalized.  For  the  first,  as  there  might 
"  be  any  suspicion  of  favour  or  inclination  to  the 
"  papists,  he  said,  he  was  willing  to  declare  to  all 
**  the  world,  that,  as  he  had  been  brought  up  from 
"  his  childhood  in,  and  practised  tluit  rdigion, 
**  which  was  established  in  the  church  of  Enghmd; 
"  so  he  believed  he  could,  having  given  a  good 
*'  part  of  his  time  and  pains  to  the  examination  of 
*'  the  grounds  of  it,  as  it  differed  from  that  of 
Rome,  maintain  the  same  by  unanswerable  rea- 
sons ;  and  hoped  he  shoula  be  ready  to  seal  it 
bv  the  effusion  of  his  blood,  if  it  should  please 
*'  God  to  call  him  to  that  sacrifice :  and  that  no- 
tinng  could  be  so  acceptable  to  him,  as  any  pro- 
position, which  might  contribute  to  the  ad^'ance- 
ment  of  it  here,  as  [well  as]  the  propagation  of 
it  abroad;  being  the  flreatest  means  to  draw 
down  a  blessing  from  God  upon  himself,  and 
this  nation;  and  if  this  profession  of  his  was 
wanting  to  his  people,  he  thought  himself  ex- 
*<  treniely  unfortunate,  for  that  his  constant  prac- 
*'  tice  in  his  own  person  had  alwavs  been,  without 
"  ostentation,  as  much  to  the  evidence  of  his  care 
*'  and  duty  therein,  as  he  could  possibly  tell  how 
"  to  express. . ' 

**  For  matters  of  ceremony,  he  sud,  he  would, 
in  tenderness  to  any  number  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects, be  willing  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  his 
*'  parliament,  that  some  law  should  be  made  for 
*'  the  exemption  of  tender  consciences  from  pun- 
'*  ishment  or  prosecution  for  such  ceremonies ; 
and  in  such  cases,  which  by  the  judgment  of 
most  men  are  held  to  be  matters  inoifferent,  and 
of  some  to  be  absolutely  unlawfrd.  Provided 
"  that  that  case  should  be  attempted,  and  pursued 
"  with  that  modesty,  temper,  and  submission,  that 
"  in  the  mean  time  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
'*  kingdom  should  not  be  disturbed,  the  decency 
**  and  comeliness  of  God's  service  [not]  discoun- 
**  tenanced,  nor  the  pious,  sober,  and  devout  ac- 
"  tions  of  those  reverend  persons,  who  were  the 
"  first  labourers  in  the  blessed  reformation,  or  of 
that  time,  be  scandalized  and  defamed.  For,  he 
said,  he  could  not,  without  grief  of  heart,  and 
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without  some  tax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers 
for  the  not  execution  of  the  laws,  look  upon  the 
bold  license  of  some  men  in  printing  of  pamph- 
lets, in  preaching  and  printing  of  sermons  so 
full  of  bitterness  and  mahce  against  the  present 
government,  against  the  laws  established;  so 
mil  of  sedition  against  his  own  person,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingaom ;  that  he  was  many  times 
amazed  to  consider  by  what  eyes  those  things 
were  seen,  and  by  what  ears  they  were  heard. 
"  Concerning  the  civil  liberties  and  interests  of 
the  subjects,  he  said,  he  should  need  say  the 
less,  having  erected  so  many  lasting  monuments 
of  his  princdy  and  fatherly  care  of  lus  people, 
in  those  excellent  laws  passed  by  him  this  par- 
liament ;  which,  with  very  much  content  to  him- 
self, he  said,  he  conceived  to  be  so  large  and 
ample,  that  very  many  sober  men  had  very  little 
Idi  to  wish  foi  of  that  kind.  He  told  them,  he 
very  weU  understood  the  rifi;hts  and  particular 
advantages,  he  had  departed  from  in  many  of 
the  acts  he  had  passed;  and  therefore  he  had 
reason  to  hope,  as  he  had  taken  all  occasions  to 
render  their  condition  most  comfortable  and 
happy;  so  they  would,  in  ^tefrd  and  dutiful 
relation,  be  always  ready  with  equal  tenderness 
and  alacrity  to  advance  his  rights,  and  preserve 
his  honour,  upon  which  their  own  security  and 
subsistence  so  much  depended;  and  no  par- 
ticular should  be  presented  unto  him  for  the 
completing  and  establishing  that  security,  to  the 
whidi  he  would  not  with  the  same  readiness 
contribute  his  best  assistance.  He  said,  if  those 
resolutions  were  the  effects  of  his  present  coun- 
sels, and  he  took  God  to  witness  that  they  were 
such,  and  that  his  subjects  mi^ht  confidenUy 
expect  the  benefit  of  them  from  him,  certainly  no 
ill  design  upon  the  public  could  accompany  such 
resolutions ;  neither  could  there  be  ffreat  cause 
of  suspicion  of  any  persons  preferred  by  him  to 
degrees  of  honour,  and  places  of  trust  and  em- 
ployment, since  this  parliament :  and  therefore, 
that  amongst  his  misiortunes  he  reckoned  it  not 
the  least,  that,  having  not  retained  in  his  service, 
nor  protected  any  one  person,  against  whom  the 
parli£unent  had  excepted,  during  the  whole  sit- 
ting of  it;  and  having  in  all  tnat  time  scarce 
vouchsafed  to  any  man  an  instance  of  his  favour 
or  grace,  but  to  such  who  were  under  some  emi- 
nent character  of  estimation  amongst  the  people, 
there  should  so  soon  be  any  nustmderstanding 
or  jealousy  of  their  fidelity  and  uprightness; 
especially  m  a  time,  when  he  took  all  occasions 
to  declare,  that  he  conceived  himself  only  capable 
of  being  served  by  honest  men,  and  in  honest 
waySt 

'^  However,  if  he  had  been  mistaken  in  such 
his  election,  the  particular  should  no  sooner  be 
discovered  to  him,  either  by  his  own  observation, 
or  other  certain  information,  than  he  would 
leave  them  to  public  justice,  under  the  marks  of 
his  displeasure.  If,  notwithstanding  this,  any 
malignant  party  should  take  heart,  and  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their 
country  to  their  own  sinister  ends  and  ambi- 
tions, under  what  pretence  of  religion  and  con- 
science soever;  if  they  should  endeavour  to 
lessen  his  reputation  and  interest,  and  to  weaken 
Ids  lawful  power  and  authority  with  his  good 
subjects ;  if  they  should  go  abiout,  by  discoun- 
tenancing the  present  laws,  to  loosen  the  bonds 
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"  of  government,  that  all  disorder  and  confusion 
"  miffht  br^  in ;    he  doubted  not,  but  God 
*'  in  nis  good  time  would  discover  them ;  and  the 
"  wisdom  and  courage  of  his  high  court  of  parliament 
*' join  with  him  in  their  suppression  and  punishment. 
"  Ha\dng  said  all  he  could,  to  express  the 
''  clearness  and  uprightness    of   his  intentions, 
"  and  done  all  he  coi2d  to  manifest  those  inten- 
''  tions,  he  said,  he  could  not  but  confidently 
*'  believe,  all  his  good  subjects  would  acknow- 
*'  ledge  his  part  to  be  fully  performed,  both  in 
"  deeds  past,  and  present  resolutions  to  do  what 
"  with  justice  mignt  be  required  of  him ;    and 
*'  that  their  quiet  and  prosperity  now  depended 
"  wholly  on  themselves,  and  was  in  their  own 
*'  power,  by  yielding  all  obedience  and  due  rever- 
"ence  to  the  law;  which  is  the  inheritance  of 
'*  every  subject,  and  the  only  security  he  can  have 
"  for  his  liie,  hberty,  and  estate ;  and  the  which 
beinff  neglected  or  disesteemed,  under  what 
specious  shows  soever,  a  great  measure  of  infe- 
licity, if  not  an  irreparable  confusion,  must  with- 
''  out  doubt  fall  upon  them.    And  he  doubted 
not,  it  would  be  the  most  acceptable  declaration 
a  lang  could  make  to  his  subjects,  that  he  was 
not  only  resolved  to  observe  the  laws  himself, 
but  to  maintain  them  against  what  opposition 
soever,  though  with  the  hazard  of  his  being. 
"  He  hoped  the  loyalty  and  good  affections  of  3l 
<«  his  subjects  would  concur  with  him  in  the  con- 
*'  stant  preserving  a  good  understanding  between 
**  him  and  his  people;  and  that  their  own  interest, 
*'  and  compassion  of  the  lamentable  condition  of 
"  the  poor  protestants  in  Ireland,  would  invite 
them  to  a  fEur  intelligence  and  unity  amongst 
themselves ;  that  so  they  might,  with  one  heart, 
intend  the  relieving  and  recovering  that  unhappy 
"  kingdom ;  where  those  barbarous  rebels  prac- 
"  tis3  such  inhuman  and  unheard  of  outrages 
**  upon  the  miserable  people,  that  no  Christian  ear 
*'  could  hear  without  horror,  or  story  parallel. 
"  He  concluded  with  conjuring  all  his  good  sub- 
"  jects,  of  what  degree  or  quahty  soever,  by  all  the 
*' bonds  of  love,  duty,  and  obedience,  that  are 
*'  precious  to  good  men,  to  join  with  him  for  the 
'^  recovery  of  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  this ;  to  remove  all 
the  doubts  and  fears  which  might  interrupt  their 
affection  to  him,  and  all  their  jealousies  and 
apprdiensions,  which  might  lessen  their  charity 
"  to  each  other ;    and  then,  he  said,  if  the  sins 
"  of  the  nation  had  not  prepared  an  inevitable 
"  judgmentfor  all,  God  would  make  him  a  great  and 
"  a  fflorious  king  over  a  free  and  a  happy  people." 
'Tbouffh  this  declaration  had  afterwardis  a  very 
good  influence  upon  the  people  to  his  majesty's 
advantage,  yet  for  the  present  it  gave  no  allay  to 
thdr  distempers.    Their  seditious  ministers  were 
despatched  to  inflame  the  neighbour  counties,  and 
all  possible  art  was  used  to  inflame  the  city  of 
London;    which  prevalied  so  far,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition  the   lord  mayor  of 
London,  the  recoraer,  and  the  gravest  and  most 
substantial  aldermen  could  make,  the  major  part 
of  the  common  council  prevailed  to  send  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  in  the  name  of  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  common  council  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don; which  was  the  next  Sunday  morning  de- 
livered to  him,  with  great  solemnity,  at  Whitehall, 
by  a  number  chosen  of  that  body;   represent- 
ing *'  the  great  dangers,  fears,  ana  distractions. 


ITie  king  receives  a  petition  from  the  city. 
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the  city  then  was  in,  by  reason  of  the  prevailing 
progress  of  the  bloody  rebels  of  Ireland;  the 
putting  out  of  persons  of  honour  and  trust  from 
Deing  constable  and  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
espeoally  in  those  times,  and  the  prenarations 
there  lately  made;  the  fortifying  Whitehall 
with  men  and  munition  in  an  unusual  manner ; 
some  of  which  men  abused  and  wounded  divers 
citizens  passing  by ;  the  calling  in  divers  can- 
noniers,  and  other  assistance  into  the  Tower; 
the  discovery  of  divers  fireworks  in  the  hands  of 
a  papist,  and  the  misunderstandinff  between 
his  majesty  and  the  parliament.  That  their 
fears  were  exceedinffly  increased  by  his  majes^'s 
late  going  into  the  house  of  commons,  attended 
by  a  great  multitude  of  armed  men,  for  the 
apprehending  of  divers  members  of  that  house, 
to  the  endangering  his  own  person,  and  the 

Sersons  and  privileges  of  that  honourable  assem- 
ly.  That  the  effects  of  those  fears  tended  not 
only  to  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  trade  of  that 
city  and  kingdom,  which  they  felt  already  in  a 
deep  measure,  but  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  protestant  reli^on,  and  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  all  his  subjects ;  and  therefore  they  prayed 
his  majesty,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  great 
council  in  parliament,  the  protestants  in  Ireland 
might  be  speedily  reheved ;  the  Tower  put  into 
the  hands  of  persons  of  trust ;  that,  by  removal 
of  doubtful  and  unknown  persons  from  about 
Whitehall  and  Westminster,  a  known  and  ap- 
proved guard  might  be  appointed  for  the  safety 
of  his  majesty  and  the  parhament ;  and  that  the 
lord  Kimoolton,  and  the  five  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  lately  accused,  might  not  be  re- 
strained of  liberty,  or  otnerwiseproceeded  against, 
than  according  to  the  privileges  of  parliament." 
The  king  very  well  understood  from  what  spirit 
this  petition  proceeded,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
giving  so  much  countenance  to  it,  as  the  very  re- 
ceiving it  was,  if  he  could  have  avoided  it.  But 
the  torrent  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  any 
direct  strength  he  could  raise  against  it;  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  endeavour  to  divide  and 
reduce  them,  by  the  most  gracious  descending  to 
their  pretended  fears  and  apprehensions ;  and  the 
same  day  ^ve  them  this  answer ;  "  That,  for  the 
"  sad  busmess  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  possibly 
express  a  ^;reater  sense  than  he  had  done,  there 
being  nothing  left  on  his  part  unoffered,  or  un- 
"  done.  For  the  Tower,  he  wondered  that,  hav- 
ing removed  a  servant  of  trust  from  that  charge, 
omy  to  satisfy  the  fears  of  the  city,  and  put 
in  anotiier  of  unquestionable  reputation  and 
known  ability,  the  petitioners  should  still  enter- 
'*  tain  those  fears ;  and  whatever  preparation  of 
"  strength  was  there  made,  was  witn  as  great  an 
"  eye  of  safety  and  advantage  to  the  city,  as  to 
*'  his  own  person,  and  should  be  equally  employed 
"  to  both. 

"  For  the  fortifying  Whitehall  with  men  and 
'*  munition  in  an  unusual  way,  he  doubted  not, 
"  they  had  observed  the  struige  provocation  he 
"  haa  receive  to  entertain  that  guard ;  that,  by 
the  disorderly  and  tumultuous  conflux  of  people 
at  Westminster  and  Whitehall,  his  great  council 
was  not  only  disquieted,  but  his  own  royal  |)er- 
son  in  danger  most  seditious  language  being 
"  uttered  even  under  his  own  windows.  And  u 
any  citizens  had  been  wounded,  or  ill  treated, 
he  was  confidentiy  assured,  tiiat  it  had  hap- 
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pended  by  their  own  evil  and  corrupt  demean- 
ours. For  the  fireworks  in  the  hands  of  a  papist, 
'*  he  knew  nothing,  nor  understood  whorn^  or 
*'  what  thej  meant. 

*'  For  his  gomg  to  the  house  of  commons, 
"  when  his  attendants  were  no  otherwise  armed 
than  as  gentlemen  with  swords,  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  if  they  knew  the  clear  grounds, 
upon  which  those  persons  stood  accused  of  high 
treason,  and  what  would  be  proved  against 
**  them,  with  which  they  should  be  in  due  time 
**  acquainted,  and  considered  the  gentle  way  he 
**  tooK  for  their  apprehension,  (which  he  preferred 
**  before  any  course  of  violence,  though  that  way 
"had  been  very  justifiable;  since  it  was  noto- 
riously known,  that  no  privilege  of  parliament 
can  extend  to  treason,  felonj,  or  breach  of  the 
peace,)  they  would  believe  his  going  thither  was 
an  act  of  grace  and  fevour  to  that  house,  and 
the  most  peaceable  way  of  having  that  necessary 
service  performed;  there  beij^  such  orders 
''  made  for  the  resistance  of  what  authority  soever 
"  for  their  apprehension :  and  for  the  proceedings 
'*  against  those  persons,  he  ever  intended  the  same 
"  should  be  with  all  justice  and  favour,  according 
"  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  reahn ;  to  the 
'*  which  all  innocent  men  would  cheerfully  subnut. 
*^  And  that  extraordinary  way  of  satis^rmg  a  pe- 
'*  tition  of  so  unusual  a  nature,  he  said,  ne  was 
"  confident  would  be  thought  the  greatest  instance 
**  could  be  given  of*  his  dear  intentions  to  his 
subjects ;  and  of  the  singular  esteem  he  had  of 
the  good  aflTections  of  that  city,  whidi  he  hoped 
in  gratitude  would  never  be  wanting  to  his  just 
*'  commands  and  service." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  they,  who  at  such  a  time 
could  be  corrupted  to  frame  and  deliver  such  a 
petition,  would  not  be  reformed  by  such  an  an- 
swer. Neither  will  it  be  here  unseasonable,  to 
^nd  a  littie  time  in  considering  how  the  affec- 
tions and  tempers  of  so  rich  and  opulent  a  citv, 
which  could  naturally  expect  to  prosper  only 
by  peace  and  agreement,  were  wrought  upon 
and  transported  to  that  degree,  as  to  be  the  only  in- 
etrumentsof  its  own  and  tiie  kingdom's  destruction. 
The  dtv  of  London,  as  the  metropolis  ot  Eng- 
land, by  tne  situation  the  most  capable  of  trsae, 
and  by  the  most  usual  residence  of  the  court, 
and  the  fixed  station  of  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  public  administration  of  justice  through- 
out the  kmgdom,  the  chief  seat  of  trade,  was, 
bjr  the  successive  countenance  and  &voiir  of 
princes,  strengthened  with  great  charters  and  im- 
munities, and  was  a  corporation  governed  within 
itself;  the  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  shoiflfs, 
chosen  by  themselves ;  several  companies  incor- 
porated within  the  great  corporation;  which,  be- 
sides notable  privileges,  enjoyed  lands  and  perqui- 
sites to  a  very  great  revenue.  By  the  incremble 
increase  of  trade,  which  the  distractions  of  other 
countries,  and  the  peace  of  this,  brought,  and  by 
the  great  license  of  resort  thither,  it  was,  since  the 
access  of  die  crown  to  the  king,  in  riches,  in  peo- 
ple, in  buildings,  marvellously  increased,  insomuch 
as  the  suburbs  were  almost  equal  to  the  dty; 
a  reformation  of  which  had  been  often  in  contem- 
plation, never  pursued,  wise  men  foreseeing  that 
such  a  fulness  could  not  be  there,  witiiout  an  emp- 
tiness in  other  places ;  and  whilst  so  manv  per- 
sons of  honour  and  estates  were  so  dehghtea  with 
the  ctty^  the  govemmeat  of  the  .country  most  be 


neglected,  besides  the  excess,  and  ill  husbandry, 
that  would  be  introduced  thereby.  But  such 
foresight  was  interpreted  a  morosity,  and  too  great 
an  oppression  upon  the  common  hberty;  and 
so,  httle  was  applied  to  prevent  so  growing  a 
disease. 

As  it  had  these  and  many  other  advantages  and 
helps  to  be  rich,  so  it  was  looked  upon  too  much 
of  late  time  as  a  common  stock  not  easy  to  be 
exhausted,  and  as  a  body  not  to  be  grieved  by 
ordinary  acts  of  injustice ;  and  therefore,  it  was 
not  only  a  resort,  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  for  the 
sudden  borrowing  great  sums  of  money,  in  which 
they  were  commomy  too  good  merchuits  for  the 
crown,  but  it  was  thought  reasonable,  upon  any 
specious  pretences,  to  void  the  security,  that  was 
at  any  time  given  for  money  so  borrowed. 

So  after  many  questionings  of  their  charter, 
which  were  ever  removed  by  considerable  sums  of 
money,  agrant  made  bj the  king  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  (in  consideration  of  great  sums  of 
monev,)  m  good  quantities  of  land  in  Ireland,  and 
the  city  of  Londonderry  there,  was  avoided  by  a 
suit  in  the  star-chamber ;  all  the  lands,  after  a  vast 
expense  in  building  and  planting,  resumed  into  the 
king's  hands,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  poimds 
imposed  upon  the  dty.  Which  sentence  being 
pronouncea  after  a  long  and  public  hearing,  during 
which  time  they  were  often  invited  to  a  composi- 
tion, both  in  respect  of  the  substance,  and  the 
circumstances  of  proceeding,  made  a  general  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  the  dtizens  of  all  con- 
ditions, much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  court; 
and  thouffh  the  king  afterwards  remitted  to  them 
the  benefit  of  that  sentence,  they  imputed  that  to 
the  power  of  the  parliament,  and  rather  remem- 
bered how  it  had  been  taken  from  them,  than 
by  whom  it  was  restored :  so  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  parliament,  the  dty  was  as  ill  affected  to 
the  court  as  the  country  was;  and  therefore  chose 
such  burgesses  to  sit  there,  as  had  dther  eminently 
opposed  It,  or  acddentally  been  oppressed  by  it. 

Tlie  chief  goyemment  and  superintendency  oi 
the  dty  is  in  tiie  mayor  and  aldermen ;  which,  in 
that  littie  kingdom,  resembles  the  house  of  peers ; 
and  as  subordinate  the  common  council  is  the 
representative  body  thereof,  like  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  order  and  agjee  to  aU  taxes,  rates,  and 
such  particulan  belonging  to  the  dvil  policy.  The 
common'  council  are  chosen  every  year,  so  many 
for  every  parish,  of  the  wisest  and  most  substantiu 
dtizens,  by  the  vestry  and  common  convention  of 
the  people  of  that  parish;  and  as  tiie  wealthiest 
and  best  reputed  men  were  always  chosen,  so, 
though  the  election  was  once  a  year,  it  was  scarce 
ever  known,  that  any  man  once  chosen  was  after- 
wards rejected  or  left  out,  except  upon  discovery 
of  an  enormous  crime,  or  decaying  in  fortune  to  a 
bankrupt;  otherwise,  till  he  was  cSled  to  be  alder- 
man, or  died,  he  continued,  and  was  every  year 
returned  of  ihe  common  council. 

After  the  begimiing  of  this  parliament,  when 
ihej  found  by  tneir  experience  m  the  case  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  of  what  consequence  the  dty 
might  be  to  them,  and  afterwards  found,  by  the 
courage  of  the  present  lord  mayor,  sir  Richard 
Goumey,  who  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  honour- 
ably mentioned,  that  it  might  be  kqpt  from  bdng 
disposed  by  them;  and  that  the  men  of  wealth 
and  ability,  who  at  first  had  concurred  with  them, 
b^gan  now  to  discern  that  th^  meant  to  lead  them 
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further  than  they  had  a  mind  to  go;  they  directed 
their  confidents,  that  at  the  election  of  the  common 
councilmen  by  the  concurrence  and  number  of  the 
meaner  people,  all  such  who  were  moderate  men, 
and  lovers  of  the  present  government,  should  be 
rejected;  and  in  their  places  men  of  the  most 
active  and  pragmatical  neads,  of  how  mean  for- 
tunes soever,  should  be  elected :  and  by  this  means 
all  that  body  consisted  of  upstart,  factious,  indigent 
companions,  who  were  ready  to  receive  all  adver- 
tisements and  directions  from  those  who  steered  at 
Westminster,  and  as  forward  to  encroach  upon 
their  superiors,  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  the 
other  was  upon  the  house  of  peers.  And  so  this 
firebrand  of  privilege  inflamed  the  city  at  that 
time. 

That  they  might  gratify  the  city  in  procuring  a 
better  answer  iaajk  they  had  received  from  the  king 
to  their  petition,  and  that  they  might  more  expose 
his  majesty  to  their  afironts,  the  house  resumed 
the  business  of  the  Tower  again,  with  the  old  re- 
flections upon  the  remove  of  the  former  good  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  putting  in  a  rude  person,  and  of  a 
desperate  fortune,  that  he  might  use  such  pri- 
soners, as  there  was  an  intent  to  send  thither,  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  should  be  directed ;  and  that 
the  person,  who  was  since  put  in,  had  put  the  city 
into  great  apprehensions,  oy  the  observation  that 
was  made,  that  he  took  great  store  of  provisions 
into  the  Tower,  as  if  he  made  provision  for  a 
greater  garrison,  which  raised  great  jealousies;  and 
there  was  a  petition  brought,  and  deUvered  to  the 
houses  in  tne  names  of  several  merchants  who 
used  to  trade  to  the  mint ;  and  they  desired  that 
there  might  be  such  a  person  made  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  '^  as  they  could  confide  in,"  (an  expres- 
sion that  grew  from  that  time  to  be  much  used,) 
without  which  no  man  would  venture  bullion  into 
the  mint,  and  by  consequence  no  merchant  would 
bring  it  into  the  kingdom.  Whereas  in  truth  there 
was  no  gentleman  of  the  kingdom  of  a  better  re- 
putation amongst  all  sorts  of  men,  and  there  had 
Deen  more  bufiion  brought  into  the  mint  in  the 
short  time  of  his  being  Geutenant,  than  had  been 
in  many  months  before :  and  amongst  those  per- 
sons, which  so  solemnly  delivered  that  petition, 
and  had  all  subscribed  it,  there  were  very  lew  who 
had  ever  sent  any  silver  into  the  mint.  However, 
the  house  entertained  the  complaint  as  very  rea- 
sonable, and  sent  for  a  conference  with  the  lords, 
with  whom  they  prevailed  to  join  with  them  in  a 
desire  to  the  king,  *^  that  he  would  remove  sir 
"  John  Byron  from  being  lieutenant  of  the  Tower;" 
which  the  kin^  for  some  time  refrised  to  do,  till 
they  pressed  it  m  another  manner,  which  shall  be 
mentioned  anon. 

The  committee,  that  still  continued  to  sit  in 
London,  intended  no  other  business,  but  their  own 
privileges;  sent  for,  and  examined,  as  hath  been 
said,  aU  men  who  had  attended  his  majesty,  or  had 
been  casually  present  in  the  hall,  or  at  the  door  of 
the  commons'  house,  when  the  king  was  there : 
and  aU  such  examinations,  as  testified  any  extrava- 
gant discourse  uttered  by  any  loose  fellow,  who 
had  accidentally  put  himself  into  the  company, 
though  it  appeared  he  had  no  relation  to  the  long's 
service,  were  carefully  entered,  and  published ;  but 
such  as  declared  the  king's  strict  command  against 
any  violence  or  disorder,  and  his  p6sitive  charge, 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  follow  him  into 
the  house  of  commonB,  (as  full  proof  was  made  to 
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them  of  those  particulars,)  were  as  carefully  sup- 
pressed and  concealed. 

The  sheriffs  of  London  were  directed  to  appoint 
a  guard  to  attend  the  committee,  whilst  it  should 
continue  at  Guildhall;  and  then  to  guard  the 
houses  when  they  should  again  sit  at  Westminster, 
llie  accused  persons,  who  lodged  all  this  time  in 
the  city,  were  Drought  to  the  committee  with  much 
state,  and  sat  with  them  to  devise  some  way  to 
vindicate  themselves. 

Then  a  declaration  was  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
mons only,  in  which  was  set  forth,  "  that  the 
chambers,  studies,  and  trunks  of  Mr.  HoUis,  sir 
Arthur  Haslerig,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hambden,  and 
Mr.  Strode,  had  been  by  colour  of  his  majesty's 
warrant  sealed  up ;  which  was  not  only  against 
the  privilege  of  parliament,  but  the  common 
liberty  of  every  subject ;  that  the  said  members 
had  been  the  same  day  demanded  by  a  sergeant 
*'  at  arms  to  be  delivered  to  him,  tluit  he  miffht 
"  arrest  them  of  high  treason;  that  the  next  oay 
^*  his  majesty  came  to  the  house  in  his  own  person, 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  in  a  war- 
like manner,  with  halberds,  swords,  and  pistols, 
who  came  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  house,  and 
placed  themselves  there,  and  in  other  places 
and  passages  near  to  the  house,  to  the  great 
"  terror  and  disturbance  of  the  members  then  sit- 
ting ;  that  his  majesty,  sitting  in  the  speaker's 
"  chur,  demanded  the  persons  of  those  members 
"  to  be  delivered  to  him ;  which  was  a  high  breach 
"  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
"  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  and  freedom  there- 
"  of;  that  afterwards  his  majesty  did  issue  forth 
"  several  warrants  to  divers  officers  under  his  own 
"  hand,  for  the  apprehension  of  their  persons, 
"  which  by  law  he  could  not  do."  And  thereupon 
they  declared,  "  that  if  any  person  should  arrest 
Mr.  HoUis,  &c.  or  any  other  member  of  parlia- 
ment, by  pretence  of^  any  warrant  issuing  out 
from  the  king,  he  was  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  and  a  public  enemy  of 
the  commonwealtii ;  and  that  the  arresting  any 
member  of  parliament,  by  any  warrant  what- 
"  soever,  without  consent  of  that  house,  whereof 
"  he  is  a  member,  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
*'  parliament :  and  the  person  that  shall  so  arrest 
"  nim  is  declared  a  pubhc  enemy-  of  the  common- 
"  wealth." 

They  published,  "  that  it  did  fully  appear  by 
'^  several  examinations,  that  many  soloiers,  papists 
"  and  others,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hunored, 
came  with  his  majesty  to  the  house  of  commons, 
armed;  and  that  some  of  them,  holding  up  their 
pistols  cocked  near  the  door  of  the  house,  which 
they  kept  open,  said,  I  am  a  good  marksman; 
I  can  hit  nght^  I  warrant  you :  and  said,  they 
would  have  the  door  open ;  and  if  any  opposi- 
tion was  made,  they  made  no  question  but  thev 
"  should  msdntain  their  party;  and  that  some  saia, 
"  A  pox  take  the  house  of  commons;  let  them  be 
"  hanged.  And  when  the  king  returned  from  the 
"  house,  they  expressed  great  discontent,  asking, 
"  when  comes  the  word:  that  some  of  them  being 
demanded  what  they  thought  the  company  in- 
tended to  have  done,  answered,  that  questionless 
in  the  posture  they  were  set,  if  the  word  had 
been  given,  they  should  have  fallen  upon  the 
"  house  of  commons,  and  have  cut  all  their  throats : 
upon  which  they  said  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  soldiers  and  papists  coming  in  that  maimer 
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''  with  his  majesty  was  to  take  away  some  of  the 
''  members  of  the  house;  and  if  they  should  have 
''  found  opposition,  or  denial,  then  to  have  faUen 
upon  the  nouse  in  a  hostile  manner." 
And  they  did  thereupon  dedare,  "  That  the 
same  was  a  traitorous  design  against  the  king 
"  and  parliament.  And  whereas  the  persons  ac- 
"  cusea  had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  house, 
**  absented  Uiemselves  from  the  service  of  the 
house,  for  avoiding  the  great  and  many  incon- 
veniences, which  otherwise  might  have  happen- 
ed; since  which  time,  a  printed  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  proclamation  had  issued  out  for  the 
snpprehending  and  imprisoning  them,  suggesting, 
that  through  the  conscience  of  their  ^ult  they 
were  absent  and  fled ;"  they  did  further  declare, 
that  the  said  printed  paper  was  false,  scandal- 
ous, and  illegal ;  and  tnat  notwithstanduig  that 
printed  paper,  or  any  warrant  issued  out,  or  any 
other  matter  against  them,  they  might  and  ought 
[to]  attend  the  service  of  the  house,  and  the 
committees  then  on  foot;  and  that  it  was  lawi^ 
<<  for  all  persons  whatsoever  to  lodge,  harbour,  or 
converse  with  them;  and  whosoever  should  be 
questioned  for  the  same  should  be  under  the 
protection  and  privilege  of  parliament." 
And  they  declared,  "  That  the  publishing  the 
articles  of  high  treason  against  the  persons 
**  accused,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
''  parliament,  a  great  scandal  to  his  majesty  and 
his  government,  a  seditious  act,  manifestly  tend- 
ing to  the  subversion  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
**  dom,  and  an  injury  and  dishonour  to  the  mem- 
bers; that  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  so  violated  and  broken, 
could  not  be  fully  and  sufficiently  vindicated, 
unless  the  king  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
**  discover  the  names  of  those  persons,  who  ad- 
**  vised  him  to  do  the  particular  acts  before  men- 
^*  tioned,  that  they  might  receive  condign  punish- 
"  ment." 

This  strange  declaration,  so  contrary  to  the 
known  rules  and  judgments  of  law,  and  to  the 
known  practice  and  proceedings  of  parliament, 
was  no  sooner  framed  and  agreed  upon  in  the 
committee,  than  it  was  printed,  ana  published 
throughout  the  city  and  kingdom,  before  it  was 
coi^iimed  bv,  or  reported  to  the  house;  which  is 
against  the  law,  and  an  express  statute  in  that  case 
provided,  that  no  act  done  at  any  conunittee 
should  be  divulged  before  the  same  be  reported  to 
the  house. 

The  truth  is,  it  cannot  be  expressed  how  great 
a  chanf^e  there  appeared  to  be  in  the  countenance 
and  mmds  of  all  sorts  of  people^  in  town  and 
country,  upon  these  late  proceemngs  of  the  king. 
They,  who  had  before  even  lost  their  spirite,  having 
lost  their  credit  and  reputation,  except  amongst  the 
meanest  people,  who  could  never  have  been  made 
use  of  by  them,  when  the  greater  should  forsake 
them;  and  so  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to 
compass  their  designs  of  malice,  or  ambition,  (some 
of  uem  were  resuming  their  old  resolutions  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,)  now  again  recovered  greater 
courage  than  ever,  and  quickly  found  that  their 
credit  and  reputation  was  as  nreat  as  ever  it  had 
been;  the  oomt  beinff  reduced  to  a  lower  con- 
dition, and  to  more  msesteem  and  neglect,  than 
ever  it  had  undergone.  All  that  the^  had  formerly 
said  of  ploto  and  conspiracies  agamst  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  before  been  laughed  at,  was  now 
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thought  true  and  real;  and  all  their  fears  and 
jealousies  looked  upon  as  the  effecte  of  their  great 
wisdom  and  foresight.  All  that  had  been  whis- 
pered of  Ireland  was  now  talked  aloud  and  print- 
ed; as  all  other  seditious  pamphlets  and  libels 
were.  The  shops  of  the  city  generally  shut  up, 
as  if  an  enemy  were  at  their  gates  ready  to  enter, 
and  to  plunder  them ;  and  the  people  in  all  places 
at  a  gaze,  as  if  they  looked  only  for  directions, 
and  were  then  disposed  to  any  undertaking. 

On  the  other  side,  they  who  had,  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  alacrity,  opposed  all  their 
seditious  practices,  between  grief  and  anger  were 
confound^  with  the  consideration  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  what  was  like  to  follow.  They 
were  far  from  thinking  that  the  accused  members 
had  received  much  wrong ;  yet  they  thought  it  an 
imseasonable  time  to  call  tnem  to  account  for  it. 
That  if  any  thing  had  been  to  be  done  of  that  kind, 
there  should  have  been  a  better  choice  of  the  per- 
sons, there  being  many  of  the  house,  of  more  mis- 
chievous inclinations,  and  designs  against  the 
king's  person  and  the  government,  and  were  more 
exposed  to  the  pubhc  prejudice,  than  the  lord 
Mandeville  Kimbolton  was ;  who  was  a  civil  and 
well  natured  man,  and  had  rather  kept  ill  company, 
than  drank  deep  of  that  infection  and  poison,  that 
had  wrought  upon  many  others.  Then  sir  Arthur 
Hasleiig  and  Mr.  Strode  were  persons  of  too  low 
an  account  and  esteem;  and  though  their  virulence 
and  maUce  was  as  conspicuous  and  transcendent 
as  any  men's,  yet  their  reputation  and  interest  to 
do  any  nuschiet,  otherwise  than  in  concurring  in 
it,  was  so  small,  that  they  gained  credit  and  au- 
thority by  being  joined  with  the  rest,  who  had  in- 
deed a  great  i^£ience.  However,  if  there  was  a 
resolution  to  proceed  against  those  men,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  caused  them  to 
have  been  all  severally  arrested,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  or  to  other  prisons,  which  might  have  been 
very  easily  done  bdfore  suspected,  tluin  to  send  in 
that  manner  to  the  houses  with  that  formahty, 
which  would  be  liable  to  so  many  exceptions.  At 
least,  they  ought  so  far  to  have  imparted  it  to 
members  in  Iwth  houses,  who  might  have  been 
trusted,  that  in  the  instant  of  the  accusation,  when  ' 
both  houses  were  in  that  consternation,  (as  in  a 
great  consternation  they  were,)  somewhat  might 
have  been  pressed  confidently  towards  the  king's 
satisfaction;  which  would  nave  produced  some 
opposition  and  contradiction,  which  would  have 
prevented  that  universal  concurrence  and  dejection 
of  spirit,  which  seised  upon  and  possessed  both 
houses. 

But,  above  all,  the  anger  and  indignation  was 
venr  great  and  general,  that  to  all  the  other  over- 
signte  and  presumptions  [was  added]  the  exposing 
the  dignity,  and  majesty,  and  safety  of  the  king,  in 
his  coming  in  person,  in  that  manner,  to  the  house 
of  commons ;  and  in  going  the  next  day,  as  he  did, 
to  the  guildhall,  ana  to  the  lord  mayor's,  which 
drew  such  reproaches  upon  him  to  his  face.  All 
which  was  justly  imputed  to  the  lord  Digby,  who 
had  before  fewer  true  friends  than  he  deserved, 
and  had  now  almost  the  whole  nation  his  enemies, 
being  the  most  univenaUy  odious  of  any  man 
mit. 

When  the  house  of  commons  had  passed  such 
votes  from  the  committee  at  Merchant-Tailors' 
hall,  as  they  thought  necessary,  and  once  more 
adjourned  thither,  the  committee  asked  the  advice 
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of  the  house,  whether  the  accused  members  might 
be  present  with  them,  (who  had  in  truth  dire<Sed 
and  governed  all  their  proceedings  from  the  time 
they  sat  there :)  which  was  not  odTt  approved,  but 
those  m^bers  required  to  attena  the  house  the 
next  day  it  was  to  sit,  and  so  to  continue  the  ser- 
vice of  the  house,  which  was  then  adjourned  for 
three  or  four  days,  that  the  city  might  appear  in 
such  a  posture,  as  should  be  thought  convenient. 

The  noise  was  so  great  of  the  preparations  made 
in  the  city  to  biing  the  accused  members  in  tri- 
umph to  Uie  parliament,  and  that  the  whole  militia 
would  accompany  them,  whilst  the  seamen  and 
mariners  made  an  ^pearance  in  barges,  and  other 
vessels,  upon  the  Thames  to  Westminster,  [that] 
the  king  thoiufht  it  convenient  to  remove  again 
from  WnitehalT;  and  so  on  the  tenth  of  January, 
which  was  the  eve  to  the  great  festival,  his  ma- 
jesty, the  queen,  and  the  ro]^  diildren,  went  from 
Whitehall  to  Hampton-court,  attended  by  some 
few  of  their  own  household  servants,  and  thirty  or 
forty  of  those  officers,  who  had  attended  at  White- 
hall for  security  against  the  tumults. 

Before  his  going,  he  sent  to  the  earls  of  Essex 
and  Holland  to  attend  him  in  his  journey;  who 
were  both  by  their  places,  the  one  b^ng  his  cham- 
berlain of  his  household,  the  other  the  prime  gen- 
tleman of  his  bedchamber,  obliged  to  that  £ity. 
The  earl  of  Essex  resolved  to  go ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose was  making  himself  ready,  when  the  earl  of 
Holland  came  to  him,  and  privately  dissuaded 
him ;  assuring  him,  that  if  they  two  went,  they 
should  be  both  murdered  at  Hampton-court: 
whereupon  they  left  the  king  to  his  small  retinue 
and  in  a  most  msoonsolate,  perplexed  condition,  in 
more  need  of  comfort  and  counsel,  than  they  had 
ever  known  him ;  and,  instead  of  attending  their 
master  in  that  exigent,  they  went  together  into  the 
city,  where  the  committee  sat,  where  they  were  not 
the  less  welcome  for  being  known  to  nave  been 
invited  to  have  waited  upon  their  majesties.  They 
who  wished  the  king  best,  were  not  sorry  that  he 
then  wiUidrew  from  Whitehall;  for  the  insolence, 
with  which  all  that  people  were  transported,  and 
the  animosity,  which  was  infused  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  general  against  the  court,  and 
even  against  the  person  of  the  king,  cannot  be 
expressed. 

whilst  the  conunittee  sat  in  London,  the  com- 
mon council  likewise  met,  [as  hath  been  said,]  to 
the  end  they  might  be  ready  to  comply  in  any 
particulars  should  be  desired  from  the  dty;  and 
so  the  committee  having  resolved,  *'  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  citizens  oi  London,  or  of  any  other 
person  whatsoever  for  the  defence  of  the  parlia- 
ment, or  the  privileges  thereof,  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  members  thereof,  were  according  to 
''  their  duty,  and  to  their  late  protestation,  and  the 
"  laws  of  this  kingdom :"  and  if  any  person  should 
arrest  or  trouble  any  of  them  for  so  doing,  he  was 
declared  "  to  be  a  public  enemy  of  the  common- 
"  wealth :"  and  in  the  next  place  having  resolved, 
*^  that  that  vote  should  be  made  known  to  the 
''  common  council  of  the  city  of  London,"  the 
accused  members  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  being  the 
next  day  after  the  king  went  to  Hampton-court, 
came  from  their  lodgings  in  the  city  to  Westmin- 
ster, guarded  by  the  sheriffs,  and  trained-bands  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  attended  by  a  con- 
flux of  many  thousands  of  people  besides,  making 
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a  great  clamour  against  bishops  and  popish  lords, 
and  of  the  privileges  of  parUament ;  some  of  them, 
as  they  passed  by  Whitehall,  asking,  with  much 
contempt,  "  what  was  become  of  the  king  and  his 
"  cavahers  ?  and  whither  he  was  gone  ?" 

From  London-bridge  to  Westminster,  the  Thames 
was  guarded  with  aTOve  one  hundred  lighters  and 
long-boats,  laden  with  nablettes  and  murderers, 
and  dressed  up  with  waist-dothes  and  streamers, 
as  ready  for  fight.  And  that  the  trained-bands  of 
London  might  be  under  the  command  of  a  person 
fit  to  lead  them,  they  granted  a  commission  to 
captain  Skippon,  who  was  captain  of  the  artiUeiv- 
garden,  to  be  major-general  of  the  militia  of  the 
dty  of  London;  an  office  never  before  heard  of, 
nor  imagined  that  they  had  authority  to  constitute 
such  an  officer.  The  man  had  served  very  lon^  in 
Holland,  and  from  a  common  soldier  had  raised 
himself  to  the  degree  of  a  captain,  and  to  the  re- 
putation of  a  good  officer :  he  was  a  man  of  order 
and  sobriety,  and  untainted  with  any  of  those 
vices,  which  tiie  officers  of  that  army  were  exer- 
cised in ;  and  had  newly  given  over  that  service 
upon  some  exceptions  he  hisui  to  it;  and,  coming 
to  London,  was  oy  some  friends  preferred  to  that 
command  in  the  artillery-garden,  which  was  to 
teach  the  dtixens  the  posture  of  their  arms.  He 
was  altogether  illiterate,  and  having  been  bred 
always  in  Holland,  he  brought  disaffection  enough 
with  him  from  thence  against  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  W9s  much  caressed  and  trusted  by 
that  party. 

This  man  marched  that  day  in  the  head  of  their 
army  to  the  parliament-house;  where  the  accused 
members  were  no  sooner  entered,  than  they  mag- 
nified "  the  great  kindness*  and  affection  they  had 
found  in  the  dty,  and  their  zeal  to  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  if  their  expresdons  of  it,  upon  this 
extraordinary  occasion,  had  been  somewhat  un- 
«  usual,  that  tne  house  was  engaged  in  honour  to 
*'  protect  and  defend  them  from  receiving  any 
*'  damage."    Whereupon  the  sheriffs  of  London 
were  called  into  the  house   of  conmions,  and 
thanked  by  the  speaker  for  thdr  extraordhiary 
care,  and  love  expressed  to  the  parliament;  and 
told, ''  that  they  shoidd  have  an  ordinance  of  par- 
**  liament  for  their  indemnity,  declarinff  that  all 
"  their  actions  of  respect  and  kindness,  which  they 
''  had  shewed  to  the  lords  and  commons  in  Lon- 
"  don,  and  thdr  attending  them  to  and  at  West- 
'*  minster,  was  Iml  and  justifiable."  The  masters 
and  officers  of  ships  were  likewise  called  in,  and 
most  heartily  thawed  for  their  kindness;  and 
sergeant-major-general  Skippon  appointed  every 
day  to  attend  at  Westminster,  with  such  a  guard 
asne  thought  suffident  for  the  guard  of  the  two 
houses.    IxLere  was  one  circumstance  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  march  of  the  city  that  day,  when 
the  show  by  water  was  litde  inferior  to  the  other 
by  land,  that  the  pikemen  had  fastened  to  the  tops 
ot  thdr  pikes,  and  the  rest  in  their  hats,  or  their 
bosoms,  printed  papers  of  the  protestation  which 
had  been  taken,  and  enjoined  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons the  year  before  for  the  defence  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  parliament ;  and  many  of  them  had  the 
printed  votes  of  the  long's  breakmg  their  privileges 
m  his  coming  to  the  house,  and  demancung  thdr 
members. 

As  soon  as  the  citizens  and  mariners  were  dis- 
charged, some  Buckinghamshire  men,  who  were 
said  to  be  at  [the]  door,  with  a  petition,  and  had 
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indeed  waited  upon  the  trimnph  with  a  train  of 
four  thousand  men,  were  caUed  in ;  who  delivered 
their  petition  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coun^of  Buckingham,  and  said  it  was  brought  to 
the  town  by  about  six  thousand  men.  "  They 
*^  commended  the  unwearied  pains  of  the  house  of 
commons,  for  redress  of  the  presstues  they  had 
lain  under;  but  complained  thatthe  success  was 
not  answerable,  their  endeavours  being  frustrated 
or  retarded  by  a  malignant  faction  of  popish 
lords,  bishops,  and  others ;  and  now  of  late,  to 
take  all  that  little  hope,  was  left,  from  them,  of 
a  future  reformation,  the  very  beinff  of  the  parlia- 
ment was  shaken,  the  privileges  mereof  broken 
in  a  desperate  and  unexampled  manner,  and  the 
'*  members  thereof  unassured  of  their  lives,  in 
whose  safety,  the  safetv  of  them  and  their  pos- 
terity was  involved.  Tney  held  it  therefore  their 
duty,  according  to  their  late  protestation,  to 
*'  defend  and  maintain  the  persons  and  privileges 
"  thereof,  to  the  utmost  power  of  their  Jives  and 
"  estates ;  to  which  purpose,  they  said,  they  were 
"  then  come  to  make  the  humble  tender  of  their 
'*  service,  and  would  remain  in  expectation  of 
"  their  commands  and  order ;  to  the  execution 
**  whereof  they  would  with  all  alacrity  address 
*'  themselves,  ready  to  live  by  them,  or  to  die  at 
''  their  feet,  against  whomsoever  should  in  any 
"  sort  illegally  attempt  upon  them. 

"  They  besought  them  therefore  to  assist  the 
"  ardent  pravers  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  popish 
"  lords  and  oishops  might  be  forthwith  outed  the 
**  house  of  peers ;  that  all  privileges  of  parliament 
'*  might  be  confirmed  to  them,  and  that  all  evil 
"  counsellors,  the  Achans  of  the  commonwealth, 
might  be  given  up  to  the  hands  of  justice ;  with- 
out all  wmch,  they  said,  they  had  not  the  least 
hope  of  Israel's  peace,  or  to  reap  those  glorious 
advantages,  whicn  the  fourteen  months  seed-time 
of  their  unparalleled  endeavours  had  given  to 
*'  their  unsatisfied  expectations." 

When  they  had  received  thanks  for  their  won- 
derful afiection,  and  were  told,  that,  "  by  the  great 
care  of  the  city  of  London,  the  parliament  was 
sufficiently  guarded  and  assured ;  and  therefore 
that  they  might  depart  to  thdr  houses  till  further 
occasion  appeared,  of  which  they  should  be  sure 
"  to  be  informed ;"  one  of  them  said,  ^  they  had 
'*  another  petition,  which  they  meant  to  prefer  to 
**  the  king ;  but  desired  their  advice,  whether  that 
'*  house  would  vouchsafe  to  commend  it,  or  whe- 
"  ther  they  themselves  should  deliver  it."  For 
that,  they  received  new  thanks;  and  were  wished, 
"  that  six  or  eight  of  them  should  present  it  to  his 
*'  majesty  in  the  name  of  the  rest;"  for  the  house 
saw  tneir  wisdom  and  moderation  such,  that  they 
presumed  they  of  themselves  were  very  able  to 
manage  that  business. 

When  thev  had  thus  caressed  the  commons,  they 
went  to  the  nouse  of  lords  with  another  petition, 
complaining  "  of  the  malignant  fiiction,  wMch  ren- 
"  dered  the  endeavours  of  the  house  of  commons 
*'  successless,"  and  said,  "  that  in  respect  of  that 
*'  late  attempt  upon  the  honourable  house  of  com- 
**  mons,  they  were  come  to  offer  their  service,  as 
"  resolved  in  their  just  defence  to  live  and  die. 
'*  And  therefore  they  did  humbly  pray,  that  that 
"  most  honourable  house  would  cooperate  with  the 
''  house  of  commons,  in  speedily  perfecting  the 
most  necessary  work  of  r^ormation,  bringing  to 
condign   and   unexemplary  punishment  hoih 
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wicked  counsellors,  and  other  plotters  and  delin- 
quents ;  and  that  the  whole  kingdom  might  be 
put  into  such  a  present  posture  of  defence,  that 
they  might  be  safe  both  from  all  practices  of  the 
mauj^nant  party  at  home,  and  the  endeavours  of 
"  any  ill-afiected  states  abroad."  The  lords  were 
as  civil  to  them  as  the  commons  had  been,  and 
gave  them  neat  thanks.  And  from  thence  they 
went  to  find  out  the  kinff  with  another  petition; 
in  which  they  complaine(C  "  that  Mr.  Hambden, 
"  whom  they  had  chosen  knight  of  their  shire,  and 
in  whom  they  had  ever  good  cause  to  confide, 
was,  to  their  great  amazement,  accused;  amongst 
others  accus^  of  high  treason.  Thev  said,  that 
having  taken  into  their  serious  consiaeration  the 
manner  of  their  impeachment,  they  could  not  but 
conceive  that  it  did  oppugn  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, to  the  maintenance  whereof  their  protesta- 
tion did  bind  them ;  and  they  did  believe,  that 
the  malice,  which  lus  and  the  others'  zeal  to  his 
majesty's  service,  and  the  state,  had  contracted  in 
the  enemies  of  his  majesty,  the  church,  and  the 
"  commonwealth,  had  occasioned  that  foul  accusa- 
tion, rather  than  any  deserts  of  theirs ;  and  that 
through  their  sides  the  judgment  and  care  of  the 
petitioners  and  others  were  wounded,  by  whose 
choice  they  were  presented  to  the  house;  and 
therefore  mey  did  humbly  desire  his  majesty, 
that  Mr.  Hambden,  and  the  rest,  who  lay  under 
the  burden  of  that  accusation,  might  enjoy  the 
just  privileges  of  parliament."  So  from  this 
day  we  may  reasonably  date  the  levying  of  war  in 
England ;  whatsoever  hath  been  since  done  being 
but  the  superstructures  upon  those  foundations, 
which  were  then  laid. 

The  members  being  in  this  manner  placed  again 
upon  their  thrones,  and  the  king  retired  with  his 
poor  family  to  Hampton-court,  they  reviewed  their 
votes,  which  had  passed  in  the  committee  in  the 
cit^,  which  they  had  caused  ever^  night  to  be 
pnnted  without  staying  for  the  connrmation  of  the 
nouse;  and  where  they  had  any  defect,  as  they 
thought,  or  in  the  interpretation  of  others,  they 
supphed  them  with  more  strength  and  authority. 
So  they  provided  and  declared,  "  that  no  member 
"  of  parliament  should  be  arrested  upon  any  pre- 
"  tence  whatsoever."  And  because  it  had  been 
insisted  on,  that  they  would  not  make  anv  declara- 
tion so  much  against  the  known  law,  whicn  allowed 
no  privilege  in  the  case  of  treason,  fdony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  they  now  added,  that  "  even  in  the 
"  case  of  treason  no  member  ought  or  could  be 
*'  arrested,  or  proceeded  against,  without  first  in- 
forming the  nouse,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
of  the  charge  and  evidence  against  him,  and 
receiving  their  leave  and  direction  for  the  pro- 
ceeding against  him."  And  that  men  might 
hereafter  be  more  wary  how  they  were  made  in- 
strumental in  bringing  any  reproach  upon  them, 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  charge 
against  Herbert,  the  king's  attorney-general,  for 
presuming  to  accuse  the  members  01  high-trea- 
son ;  which  was  made  ready  accordinglv,  and  pro- 
secuted with  wonderful  vigour,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered hereafter. 

They  resolved  that  the  king  should  not  enjoy 
much  ease  and  quiet  in  his  retreat ;  and  thererore 
every  day  sent  some  committee  or  other  to  him  with 
petitions  and  expostulations :  a  committee  of  lords 
and  commons  attended  him  with  a  grievous  com- 
plaint of  the  breach  of  privil^e  they  Dad  sustained 
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by  bis  oanung  to  the  house ;  and  desired  ''that  he 
**  would  inform  them  who  had  ^ven  him  that  per- 
**  nicious  counsel,  that  such  evil  counsel  might  be 
**  brought  to  justice,  and  receive  condign  punish- 
**  ment/'  And  when  they  foimd  that  the  lord 
Difi^by,  whom  they  generally  beheved  to  be  the 
author  and  contriver  of  all  that  transaction,  though 
they  could  liave  no  evidence  of  it,  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  court,  and  they  well  enough  knew 
had  transported  himself  beyond  the  seas,  they 
brought  witnesses  to  the  bar,  who  affiimed,  "  that 
"  there  were,  on  such  a  day,  several  officers,  whereof 
''  the  unbeloved  Lunsford  was  one,  assembled  to- 
''  gether  at  Kingston  uponThames  near  Hampton- 
''  court ;  and  that  the  lord  Digby  came  thither  to 
''  them  in  a  coach  with  six  horses  from  Hampton- 
"  court,  and  conferred  a  long  time  with  them,  and 
**  then  returned  again  thither."  They  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  evidence,  and  forthwith  accused 
him  to  the  house  of  peers  of  high  treason,  for  the 
levying  of  war  against  the  kin^  and  parliament; 
ana  a  proclamation  was  shortly  issued  out  for  his 
apprehension,  when  all  the  town  knew  that  he  was 
safely  arrived  in  Zealand ;  but  they  thought  it  fit  to 
shew  him  howunsavoury  a  jest  the  sending  out  such 
proclamations  was  to  be  esteemed.  They  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  heutenant  of  the  Tower ; 
and  upon  new  information  that  much  provision 
was  sent  in  thither  every  day,  they  sent  for  sir 
John  Byron,  who  appeared  at  their  oar,  and  gave 
so  full  answers  to  tdl  the  questions  they  asked  of 
him,  that  they  could  not  but  dismiss  him.  How- 
ever they  sent  again  to  the  king  to  remove  him, 
and  put  a  fitter  man  into  the  {)lace,  and  recom- 
mended sir  John  Coniers  to  mm,  as  a  man  in 
whom  they  could  confide ;  and  because  they  did 
not  speedily  receive  such  an  answer  as  they  liked, 
they  appointed  their  major-general  Skippon  to 
place  such  guards  about  the  Tower,  as  might 
prevent  the  carrying  in  more  provision  of  victual 
thither,  than  would  serve  for  one  day's  consump- 
tion ;  notwithstanding  which,  his  majesty  would 
not  consent  to  their  (ksire. 

All  men  were  now  in  union  in  both  houses :  the 
lords  had  not  yet  recovered  the  courage  to  dissent 
in  any  one  proposition  made  to  them  from  the 
commons ;  and  in  that  house  no  man  durst  presume 
to  debate  the  matter  of  privilege,  how  fax  it  ex- 
tended, and  in  what  cases  it  was  of  no  moment, 
lest  he  might  be  thought  to  be  privy  to,  and  a 
counsellor  of,  that  heinous  breach,  which  had  given 
them  all  this  credit.  In  this  consent  and  concur- 
rence, all  the  votes,  which  had  passed  at  the  com- 
mittee in  London,  and  which  nad  been  by  them 
communicated  to  the  common  council,  and  so 
divulged  throughout  the  dty  and  kingdom,  were 
confirmed;  and  those  who  objected  against  any 
expressions,  which  were  not  warrantable,  repre- 
hended for  laying  a  tax  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
committee. 

And  in  one  day  both  houses  agreed  in  and  exe- 
cuted three  acts  of  sovereignty,  even  of  as  high  a 
nature  as  any  they  have  since  ventured  upon ;  the 
first,  "  in  commanding  the  sherififs  of  London,  by 
*'  and  with  the  advice  of  their  new  sergeant-major- 
general  Skiopon,  to  place  a  guard  upon,  tha^  is 
to  besiege  tne  Tower  of  London,  to  hinder  the 
going  in  of  any  provisions,  or  going  out  of  any 
arms  or  ammunition ;"  the  second, "  in  appoint- 
ing sir  John  Hotham  to  ffo  to  Hull,"  which  will 
be  mentioned  anon;  the  uird,  ''in  sending  an 
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"  order  to  the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  that  no- 
"  body  should  be  admitted  into  that  town  and 
"  fort,  or  suffered  to  pass  from  thence,  or  any 
"  thing  to  be  disposed  of  there,  but  by  order  from 
"  the  king  signified  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
"  ment." 

After  this,  a  message  was  resolved  upon  to  be 
sent  to  the  governor  of  the  prince,  "  that  he  should 
not  suffer  the  prince  to  be  transported  out  of  the 
kingdom,  as  he  would  answer  the  breach  of  trust 
reposed  in  him  concerning  religion,  and  the 
"  honour,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  three  king- 
doms ;"  and  declaring,  "  that  any  person,  who 
should  persuade  or  attend  upon  him  in  such 
transportation,  should  be  under  the  same  cen- 
sure." With  these  high  acts  of  public  concern- 
ment they  joined  the  vindication  of  themselves 
from  the  late  trespass  from  the  kinff :  and  to  that 
end  caused  the  attorney-general  to  be  pubHdy  ex- 
amined upon  interrogatories,  "  whetner  he  did 
"  contrive,  frame,  or  advise  the  articles  of  im- 
"  peachment  against  the  members  that  were  ac« 
"  cused }  whetner  he  knew  the  truth  of  them 
"  upon  his  own  knowledge,  or  by  information  ? 
"  wnether  he  would  undertoke  to  make  them  good, 
"  when  he  should  be  thereunto  called  ?  from  whom 
"  he  received  them,  and  by  whose  direction  or 
"  advice  he  did  exhibit  them  ?  whether  he  had 
"  any  testimony  or  proof  of  them  before  the  ex- 
"  hibiting  ?"  And  having  received  his  answer, 
"  that  he  had  neither  framed,  nor  advised  'them, 
"  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the  truth  of  them,  nor 
"  could  imdertake  to  justify  them ;  but  that  he 
"  had  received  them  from  the  king,  and  was  by 
"  him  commanded  to  exhibit  them ;"  they  presently 
declared,  "  that  he  had  broken  the  privilq^e  of 
parliament  in  preferring  those  articles,  and  that 
the  same  was  illegal,  and  he  criminous  for  so 
doing;  and  that  a  charge  should  be  sent  to  the 
lords,  in  the  name  of  the  house  of  commons, 
against  the  attorney-general,  to  have  satisfaction 
"  for  the  great  scandal  and  injury  to  the  members 
"  thereof,  unless  he  did  within  five  days  brin^  in 
"  his  proof,  and  make  good  the  artides  against 
"  them." 

So  that  they  had  now  raised  to  themselves  an 
unauestionable  stock  of  security,  when  they  had 
declared,  "  that  they  might  neither  be  apprehended 
by  a  warrant  under  the  king's  own  nand,  nor 
indeed  by  himself,  nor  accused  by  his  attorney- 
general,  except  themselves  were  willing :"  and 
they,  who  had  conduded  it  most  exactly  just,  that 
the  house  of  peers  must  imprison  their  own  mem- 
bers, as  fast  as  they  accusea  them  of  high  treason, 
and,  by  that  rule,  had,  within  less  than  a  week 
before,  freed  themsdves  of  twdve  bishops,  who 
always  opposed  their  desires,  (and  in  a  case,  where 
every  man's  consdence  absolved  them  of  the  guilt, 
of  which  they  were  charged,)  thought  it  now  un- 
answerable reason  to  evmce  the  injustice  of  the 
king's  proceedings ;  "  because  if  a  man  should  be 
"  committed  ana  imprisoned  as  soon  as  the  king 
accused  him  of  high  treason,  the  parliament 
might  be  dissolved ;  since  he  might  successively 
acquse  the  whole  body;"  which  logic,  if  they 
had  not  pleased  to  vote  the  contruy,  would 
have  run  as  well  in  their  own  case,  and  upon 
their  own  license  of  accusing,  and  more  oan- 
geroudy  in  respect  of  the  house  of  peers, 
which  might  posdbly  indeed  have  been  there- 
by dissolved,  when  by  new  elections  that  mischief 
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would  easily  be  prevented  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 

Though  the  king  had  removed  himself  out  of 
the  noise  of  Westminster,  yet  the  effects  of  it 
followed  him  very  close ;  for  besides  the  Bucking- 
hamshire petitioners,  who  alarumed  him  the  same, 
or  the  next  day  after  he  came  to  Hampton-coiu*t, 
several  of  the  same  nature  were  every  day  presented 
to  him,  in  the  name  of  other  counties  of  the  king- 
dom ;  all  which  were  printed,  and  scattered  abraaid 
with  the  declaration  of  the  lord  Diffby*8  levying 
war  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  and  tne  prod^a- 
tion  for  apprehendmg  him ;  all  which  hang  so  in- 
dustriously dispersed,  and  without  any  colour,  or 
ground  of  danger,  but  only  that  the  kingdom 
micfat  be  inured  to  the  style  of  the  two  houses, 
and  exercised  in  their  commands  against  the  tune 
that  they  meant  to  be  in  earnest,  gave  the  king 
reason  to  remove  in  few  days  from  Hampton- 
court  to  his  castle  at  Windsor,  where  he  comd  be 
more  secure  from  any  sudden  popular  attempt;  of 
which  he  had  reason  to  be  very  apprehensive, 
when,  after  those  high  acts  of  sedition  at  London 
and  Westminster  were  declared  to  be  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  protestation  lately 
taken,  that  protestation  was  by  a  new  order  en- 
joined to  be  administered  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  the  names  of  all  those  who  refused 
to  take  it,  which  there  was  reason  to  believe 
many  would  upon  the  new  gloss,  returned  to  the 
house  of  commons,  who  were  as  severe  inquisitors 
as  could  be  found  any  where. 

From  thence  he  sent  a  message  to  both  houses. 
That  he  took  notice,  that  his  proceedings  against 
those  persons,  whom  he  had  accused,  (naming 
them,)  were  conceived  by  many  to  be  illegal 
and  not  agreeable  to  the  jn-ivileges  of  the  parlia- 
''  ment ;  and  that  he  was  so  desirous  to  ^ve  satis- 
"  faction  to  all  men  in  all  matters  that  might  seem 
*'  to  have  relation  to  privilege  of  parliament,  that 
**  he  would  wave  his  mrmer  proceedings ;  and  all 
doubts  being  by  that  means  settled,  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  composed,  he  would  proceed 
against  them  in  an  unquestionable  way;  and 
assured  both  houses,  that  upon  all  occasions  he 
would  be  as  careful  of  their  privileges  as  of  his 
"  life,  or  his  crown.  To  which  he  added,  that,  in 
all  his  proceeding  against  those  persons,  he  had 
never  the  least  mtention  of  violating  the  least 
privilege  of  parliament ;  and  in  case  any  doubt 
of  breach  of  privilege  remained,  he  would  be 
willing  to- assert  it  by  any  reasonable  way  his 
"  parliament  should  advise  him  to ;  and  therefore 
ne  desired  them  forthwith  to  layby  all  jealousies, 
and  apply  themselves  to  the  public  and  pressing 
affairs,  and  especially  to  those  of  Ireland,  where- 
in the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  true  re- 
ligion, which  should  ever  be  his  first  care,  were 
so  highly  and  so  nearly  concemefl.  And  he 
"  desired  them,  that  his  care  of  their  privileges 
*'  might  increase  their  care  of  his  lawful  pre- 
**  rogative,  which  was  so  necessaiy  to  the  mu- 
"  tual  defence  of  each  other,  ana  both  would 
be  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect 
intelligence  between  his  majesty  and  parlia- 
ments, and  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
his  people.'* 
But  these  messages  were  not  such  as  they  looked 
for;  there  was  stiU  left  a  courage  for  prosecution; 
and  though  the  error  in  form  seemed  to  be  con- 
sented to,  yet  the  substance  and  matter  of  the 
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accusation  might  be  still  insisted  on.  -^^d^';^ 
fore  they  took  no  notice  of  them,  but  P«>J®®^®J 
in  inflaming  all  men  with  the  sense  of  the  breach 
of  privilege ;  and  finding  the  general  mettie  some- 
what to  abate,  that  they  might  keep  up  the  apf^ 
hension  of  danger,  and  the  estimation  of  their 
darling  the  city,  they  consult  about  adjourning 
both  houses  into  London;  but  finding  some 
danger  of  infringing  the  act  of  parliament,  from 
whence  some  advantage  might  be  taken  to  their 
prejudice,  till  that  power  might  be  cleared  by  a 
law,  they  were  contented  to  adjourn  their  houses 
aslthey  had  done  for  some  days,  and  to  appoint 
committees,  quaUfied  with  more  power  tiwji  me 
houses  had,  to  meet  in  London;  which,  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  common  council,  who 
took  up  the  guildhall,  chose  to  sit  in  Grocers 
hall. 

It  was  wondered,  havmg  all  places  so  much  at 
their  devotion,  that  they  would  remove  from  their 
more  convenient  seats  at  Westminster ;  where  they 
might  transact  whatsoever  they  desired  without  in- 
terruption, and  where  they  were  only  disturbed  by 
their  own  direction.  But  the  advantage  they  reaped 
by  it  was  extraordinary ;  for,  besides  the  fears  they 
(Aspersed  abroad,  and  the  confidence  they  gave 
their  own  friends  of  the  city  by  being  with  them, 
they  were  sure,  for  the  most  pirt,  to  have  a  com- 
mittee to  their  own  hearts'  desire;  for  besides 
many  out  of  laziness  or  indignation  would  not 
attend  the  service  in  so  unnatural  a  place,  very 
many,  who  troubled  them  most  in  their  counsels, 
durst  not  in  earnest  go  thither,  for  fear  of  unconiely 
affronts,  if  not  danger,  their  names  being  published 
in  the  tumults  as  disaffected  persons ;  and  [theyj 
were  those,  indeed,  which  constituted  the  mdig- 
nant  party,  which  they  prayed  agsunst :  and  they 
found  it  much  easier  to  transact  any  thing  con- 
trived and  framed  by  such  a  committee,  than 
originally  offered  and  debated  in  either  house, 
bcSre  tne  mystery  was  understood  by  theur 
proselytes,  and  when  those,  who  too  well  un- 
derstood it,  did  render  their  designs  sometimes 
ineffectual. 

The  minds  of  men  throughout  the  kingdom  bemg 
now  prepared  to  receive  all  their  dictates  with  reve- 
rence, and  to  obey  all  their  orders,  and  to  believe 
that  all  their  safety  consisted  in,  and  depended 
upon  their  authority,  and  there  being  few  within 
the  house,  who  had  courage  to  oppose  and  contra- 
dict them,  they  sent  to  the  lords  to  quicken  them 
in  tiie  bill  they  had  formerly  sent  to  them  concern- 
ing removing  the  bishops  out  of  their  house ;  which 
now,  when  there  were  so  many  of  them  removed 
into  the  Tower,  they  presumed  would  not  meet  with 
so  great  an  opposition.  In  the  house  of  commons 
they  called  to  have  the  bill  read,  which  had  hdn  so 
long  there,  the  same  that  had  been  brought  in  by 
Saint- John  for  the  settling  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom ;  to  which  they  now  added  "  the  putting  all 
"  the  forts,  casties,  and  garrisons,  into  the  hands 
"  of  such  persons,  as  they  could  confide  in ;"  which 
was  the  expression  they  used,  when  they  had  a 
mind  to  remove  any  man  from  a  place,  of  which  he 
was  justiy  possessed,  "that  they  could  not  confide 
"  in  him,  which  they  thought  to  be  reason  enough 
"  to  ^splace  any  man."  vHien  it  had  been  with 
much  ado  accepted,  and  first  read,  there  were  few 
men  who  imagined  it  would  ever  receive  further 
countenance :  W  now  there  were  very  few,  who 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  very  necessaiy  provitton 
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for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kiDgdom.  So 
great  an  impreBsion  had  the  late  proceedings 
made  upon  tnem;  so  that  with  little  opposition 
it  passed  the  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the 
lords. 

Upon  the  dishanding  the  late  army  in  the  north, 
all  the  artilleiy,  arms,  and  ammunition,  that  was 
provided  for  that  service,  had  heen  hv  the  king's 
command  sent  to  Hull,  where  it  still  remained; 
and  his  majesty  intended  it  should  be  kept  there, 
for  a  magazine  upon  all  occasions.  And  ne  had  a 
little  before  these  late  passages  sent  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  thither,  with  a  private  commission,  to 
be  governor  thereof,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  fit  to 
publish  such  a  conmiand ;  and  in  the  mean  time  by 
ms  own  interest  to  draw  in  such  of  the  country,  as 
were  necessary  to  guard  the  magazine.  But  no- 
thing the  king  did  in  the  most  pnvate  manner,  but 
was  quickly  known  to  those  from  whom  it  should 
most  have  been  concealed.  And  so  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  was  no  sooner  gone,  but  notice  was 
taken  of  it ;  and  he  had  not  been  three  days  in 
Hull,  before  the  house  of  peers  sent  for  him,  to 
attend  the  service  of  that  nouse,  which  he  had 
rarely  used  to  do,  being  for  the  most  part  at  Rich- 
mond attending  upon  Uie  prince  of  Wales,  whose 
governor  he  was.  He  made  no  haste  to  return 
upon  the  summons  of  the  house,  but  sent  to  the 
kmg  to  know  his  pleasure;  who,  not  thinking 
matters  yet  ripe  enough  to  make  any  such  declara- 
tion, appointed  him  to  come  away;  upon  which 
he  appeared  in  the  house,  without  being  asked 
where  he  had  been. 

But  both  houses  shortly  after  moved  the  king, 
^*  that  the  magazine  at  HuU  might  be  removed  to 
"  the  Tower  of  London,  which  would  be  very  ne- 
cessary for  the  quieting  the  minds  of  that  country, 
and  abating  the  fears  and  jealousies  in  the  hearts 
of  very  many,  who  did  apprehend  some  design  in 
the  keeping  so  much  ammunition  in  those  north- 
em  parts :"  and  his  majesty  not  giving  them  a 
speedy  answer,  they  sent  down  sir  John  Hotham, 
whose  estate  lay  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Hull, 
and  [he]  had  some  command  of  the  trained-bands, 
to  be  governor  thereof,  and  to  draw  in  such  of 
the  countrv  as  he  thought  fit  for  the  security  of 
the  place.  And  thou^  Hotham  had  concurred 
with  them  in  all  their  violent  ways,  yet  they  well 
knew  that  he  was  not  possessed  with  their  prind- 

Eles  in  any  degree,  but  was  very  weU  affected  in 
is  judgment  to  the  government  both  in  church 
and  state,  but  had  been  first  engaged  by  his  parti- 
cular mahce  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  after- 
wards terrified  by  their  votes  against  sheriffs  and 
deputy  lieutenants;  and  therefore  they  sent  his 
son,  a  member  likewise  of  the  house,  and  in  whom 
they  most  confided,  to  assist  him  in  that  service, 
or  rather  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  father.  And  this 
was  the  first  essay  thev  made  of  their  sovereign 
power  of  the  militia  ana  the  forts,  whilst  their  bill 
was  yet  depending,  and  was  a  sufificient  manifesta- 
tion what  they  intended  to  do,  when  it  should  be 
passed;  towards  which  they  made  all  the  haste 
they  could,  exercising  the  king's  patience  every 
day  with  some  unsavoury  message  to  him,  upon 
their  privileges,  and  requiring  "  vindication,  and 
*'  reparation,  and  discovery  of  the  persons  who  had 
*'  promoted  that  prosecution ;"  and  the  council 
once  a  week  attending  upon  his  majesty  at  Wind- 
sor, though  he  could  not  consult  with  them  upon 
what  most  concerned  him. 
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In  this  sad  condition  was  the  king  at  Windsor, 
fallen  in  ten  days  from  a  height  and  greatness  that 
his  enemies  feared,  to  such  alowness,  that  his  own 
servants  durst  h^u^y  avow  the  waiting  on  him. 
For  though,  it  is  true,  the  acts  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  tumults,  were  as  great  affronts 
to  majesty,  before  this  last  act  upon  the  members, 
as  anv  that  could  be  imagined  possible  to  succeed, 
yet  tne  house  of  peers  was  well  disposed,  and 
might  have  been  managed  with  a  little  patience, 
to  have  blasted  all  the  extravagances  of  tne  com- 
mons. And  the  truth  is,  the  greatest  extrava- 
gances appeared  to  the  standers-by  to  be  but 
the  attempts  of  persons  in  despair,  and  the  strong 
accents  of  men  at  the  last  gasp.  And,  without 
doubt,  if  the  king  could  have  had  the  patience  to 
have  sat  still  a  spectator  of  the  dissensions  between 
the  two  houses,  and  encouraging  the  lords,  who 
were  firm  to  him,  and  putting  those  matters  in 
issue,  wherein  the  commons  had  invaded  both  his 
and  Uie  lords'  privileges ;  if  he  had  commanded  his 
council  at  law  and  the  judges,  to  have  proceeded 
by  the  strict  rules  of  the  law  against  seditious 
persons  at  large,  for  preaching  and  printing 
against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  the 
commons'  house  either  to  have  been  quiet,  whilst 
their  champions  were  exemplarily  punisned,  (which 
would  have  put  a  speedy  end  to  their  hcense,) 
or  to  have  appeared  the  champions  for  an  in- 
famous act  against  the  law  and  the  justice  of  the 
kingdom,  their  jurisdiction  would  in  a  short 
time  have  been  brought  within  the  due  limits, 
and  the  stoutest  factor  for  the  violent  party 
been  glad  to  have  compoimded  for  an  act  of 
obhvion. 

And  I  have  heard  from  credible  persons,  that  the 
chief  of  that  faction  afterwards  confessed,  that  if 
that  extraordinary  accident  had  not  happened  to 
give  them  new  credit  and  reputation,  they  were 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  expectation  of 
those  whom  they  had  deluded,  and  the  envy  of 
those  whom  they  had  oppressed.  I  am  sure,  they 
who  out  of  conscience,  and  loyalty  to  their  king 
and  country,  diligently  attendea  the  public  service, 
were  strangely  surprised  at  the  matter  and  manner 
of  that  accusation ;  and  foresaw,  from  the  minute, 
the  infinite  disadvantage  it  would  bring  to  the 
king's  affairs.  Not  that  they  thought  the  gentle- 
men accused,  less  guilty ;  for  their  extreme  dis- 
honest arts  in  the  house  were  so  visible,  that 
nothing  could  have  been  laid  to  their  charge  in- 
credible: but  the  going  through  with  it  was  a 
matter  of  so  great  difficulty  and  concernment, 
that  every  circumstance  ought  to  have  been  fully 
deliberated,  and  the  several  narts  dispensed  into 
such  hands,  as  would  not  nave  shaken  in  the 
execution.  And  the  saying,  that  the  king  had 
not  competent  persons  enough,  whom  he  might 
trust  in  so  important  a  secret,  (which  I  believe 
was  true,)  is  only  an  argument,  that  the  thing 
was  not  to  be  attempted  at  all,  than  that  it  was  to 
be  attempted  in  that  manner ;  for  whoever  would 
have  betrayed  the  trust,  would  be  sure  to  find  fault 
with  it,  wlien  it  was  endeavoured  without  him, 
especially  if  it  miscarried.  The  truth  is,  there  was 
Uttle  reason  to  believe,  that  the  house  of  peers 
would  commit  the  lord  Kimbolton  upon  the  accusa- 
tion of  Mr.  Attorney  in  that  conjuncture  of  time ; 
and  less  that  the  house  of  commons  would  deliver 
up  their  members  to  the  sergeant  at  arms,  when 
they  should  be  demanded ;  wmch  was  an  irregular 
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thing,  and  implied  unreasonably,  that  they  had 
some  power  to  keep  them,  who  were  desired  to 
deliver  them.  Yet  if  the  choice  had  been  better 
made,  and  the  several  persons  first  apprehended, 
and  put  into  distinct  close  custodies,  that  neither 
any  body  else  should  have  heard  from  them,  nor 
they  one  from  another,  all  which  had  not  been  very 
difficult,  the  high  spirit  of  both  houses  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  so  dejected,  that  they  might  have 
been  treated  withal.  But  even  that  attempt  had 
been  too  great  for  the  solitary  state  the  king  was 
at  that  time  in ;  which  was  most  naturally  to  have 
been  improved  by  standing  upon  his  guard,  and 
denying  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  deny,  and  in 
compelling  his  ministers  to  execute  the  law  in 
those  cases,  that  demonstrably  concerned  the  pub- 
lic peace. 

The  conunittee  at  Grocers'  hall,  very  exalted  to 
find  no  opposition  in  any  thing  thev  desired  from 
both  houses,  resolved  to  ma^e  wnat  advantage 
they  could  of  that  season  of  their  power;  and 
therefore,  not  vouchsafing  to  return  any  answer  to 
the  king's  messages  of  retractation,  they  concluded 
upon  "  a  new  remonstrance  to  be  made  of  the  state 
*'  of  the  kingdom ;  in  which  they  would  present  to 
"  the  king's  view  the  causes  ot  the  present  evils 
"  and  distractions,  and  propose  to  him,  by  way  of 
'*  advice,  the  remedies  that  in  Uieir  opinion  he  was 
**  to  apply  to  those  evils. 
**  Ine  causes  they  agreed  to  be,  the  evil  council 
about  the  king  and  queen,  disposing  all  occur- 
rences of  state,  and  abusing  the  kind's  power 
and  authority  to  the  prejudice  of  rehgion,  the 
hazarding  the  public  peace,  and  strengthening  a 
malignant  party  in  the  kingdom ;  the  influence 
'*  which  the  priests  and  Jesuits  had  upon  the  affec- 
"  tions  and  counsels  of  the  queen,  and  the  admis- 
'*  sion  of  her  majesty  to  intermeddle  with  the  great 
''  affairs  of  state,  and  with  the  disposing  [of] 
places  and  preferments  of  the  highest  concern- 
ment in  the  kingdom ;  whereby  those  of  great 
power  and  authority  were  engaged  to  favour 
such  designs,  as  were  iniused  into  her  majesty 
by  those  of  that  religion :  the  want  of  a  due  re- 
'*  formation  of  the  church-government,  and  liturgy 
then  used ;  the  want  of  a  preaching  ministry, 
and  a  competent  maintenance  for  them ;  the  over 
strict  pn»singof  divers  ceremonies  in  thelitur^ 
"  and  rubrick,  and  the  pressing  other  ceremomes 
"not  enjoined  by  law;  the  votes  of  the  popish 
**  lords  in  the  house  of  peers,  which  was  a  mnder- 
ance  of  the  reformation,  and  a  protection  of  the 
malignant  party ;  the  preferring  such  as  had  ad- 
hered to  delinquents,  and  the  displeasure  shewed 
against  those  who  had  been  used  as  witnesses  in 
*'  the  prosecution  of  them ;  the  breaches  of  the 
privileges  of  parliament ;  and  the  managing  the 
great  aSsais  of  the  realm  in  cabinet  counciu  by 
men  unknown,  and  not  publicly  trusted;  the 
preferring  men  to  degrees  of  honour  and  offices, 
and  dispkcing  others,  in  parliament  time,  and 
*^  without  the  consent  of  that  council ;  and  many 
"  other  particulars ;  to  which  they  thought  these 
*'  remedies  most  natural,  and  proper  to  be  applied. 
"  That  all  privy-counseUors,  and  others  of  trust 
"  and  employment  beyond  the  seas,  should  be  re- 
moved from  their  places,  and  only  such  admitted, 
as  should  be  recommended  to  tne  long  by  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  that  such  counsellors 
"  and  officers,  as  should  be  so  displaced,  and  not 
**  again  recommended,  should  not  have  access  to 
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the  courts  of  the  king  and  queen :  that  all  priests, 
papists,  and  iU-afiected  persons,  though  profess- 
ing the  protestant  religion,  should  be  removed 
from  the  queen's  person,  and  from  having  any 
office  or  employment  under  her,  and  that  all  her 
servants  should  take  such  an  oath  as  should  be 
devised  by  parliament ;  that  he,  or  she,  would 
not  at  any  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  him,  or 
herself,  or  any  other,  move  or  petition,  or  soUcit 
her  majesty  in  any  matter  concerning  the  state 
and  government  of  the  kingdom,  or  concerning 
any  favour  or  immunity  to  be  conferred  upon 
any  papists,  or  for  any  honour,  preferment,  or 
eniployment  of  any  person  whatsoever. 
*'  Tliat  the  king  would  remove  from  about  his 
own  person,  and  the  queen's,  and  from  both  their 
courts,  Mr.  William  Murray,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
John  Winter,  and  Mr.  William  Crofts,  being  all 
persons  of  evil  fame,  and  disaffected  to  the  public 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  instru- 
ments of  jealousy  and  discontent  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  &c.,  that  the  king  would 
not  entertain  any  advice  or  mediation  from  the 
queen  in  matters  of  religion,  or  concerning  the 
government  of  any  of  his  dominions,  or  for  the 
placing  or  displacing  of  any  great  officers,  coun- 
sellors, ambassadors,  or  agents  beyond  the  seas, 
or  any  of  his  servants  attending  nis  royal  per- 
son, either  in  his  bed-chamber,  or  privy-cham- 
ber, or  attending  the  prince,  or  any  of  tne  roval 
issue  after  they  shall  attain  to  the  age  of  nve 
years. 

"  That  the  queen  should  take  a  solemn  oath,  in 
the  presence  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  that 
she  would  not  hereafter  give  any  counsel,  or  use 
any  mediation  to  the  king,  concerning  the  dis- 
posing of  any  offices  or  pUces  above  mentioned, 
or  at  all  intermeddle  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  state, 
or  government  of  the  kingdom :  that  all  officers 
and  counsellors,  that  shoSd  be  employed  in  any 
of  the  places  before  mentioned,  snould  take  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  had  not  made  use  of  any 
power  or  mediation  of  the  queen,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  their  preferment,  or  in  obtaining 
any  such  place  or  employment :  that  the  afl^irs 
of  the  kingdom  should  not  be  concluded  or 
transacted  by  the  advice  of  private  men,  or  by 
any  unknown  or  unsworn  counsellors,  but  such 
matters  as  were  fit  for  the  council,  by  the  privy- 
counsellors  only ;  and  such  as  were  fit  for  tne 
parliament,  by  the  parliament  only. 
"  That  no  person  whatsoever,  unaer  the  penalty 
of  treason,  should  presume  to  solicit  or  fruther 
any  proposition  for  the  marriage  of  any  of  the 
king's  children  with  any  prince  or  person  of  the 
popish  religion ;  and  that  no  marriage  for  any  of 
the  king's  children  should  be  concluded  with  any 
prince  or  person  whatsoever,  without  the  consent 
and  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  that 
none  of  the  king's  children,  except  the  princess 
Mary  then  affianced,  should  at  any  time  go  be- 
yona  the  seas  without  the  consent  of  both  nouses 
of  parliament;  and  that  no  person,  under  penalty 
of  high  treason,  should  assist,  or  attend  any  of 
his  majesty's  children  in  any  such  voyage  be- 
yond the  seas,  without  the  like  consent  of  both 
the  houses  of  parliament. 
*'  That  no  mass,  or  popish  service,  should  be 
said  in  the  courts  of  the  king  or  queen,  or  in  the 
house  of  any  subject  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
more  laws  snoula  be  made  against  the  papists ; 
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"  and  an  the  priests  which  were  condemned  should 
"  be  forthwith  executed.  That  the  votes  of  popish 
'*  lords  might  be  taken  away ;  and  a  reformation 
"  [made]  of  the  church-ffoyemment  and  liturgy 
"  by  the  parliament;  and  that  no  penalty  shomd 
"  be  incurred  for  omission  of  any  ceremony,  till 
**  the  reformation  shoidd  be  perfect :  that  all  delin- 
*'  Quents  should  be  subject  to  such  penalties  and 
*'  forfeitures  as  should  be  agreed  on,  and  imposed 
by  bill,  in  both  houses  of  parliament :  that  such 
as  should  be  declared  in  parliament  to  adhere  to 
any  delinquents,  and  had  thereupon  received  any 

greferment  from  the  king,  should  be  removed 
-om  such  preferment ;  and  such  as  should  be 
''  declared  by  both  houses  to  have  been  employed 
*'  and  used  against  delinquents,  and  had  thereupon 
**  fellen  into  the  king's  displeasure,  and  been  put 
"  from  their  places,  shoula  be  restored  to  their 
places,  and  nis  majesty's  favour. 
*'  That  every  person,  who,  being  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  in  that  parliament,  had 
been  accused  of  any  ofience  against  that  house, 
and,  the  accusation  dcnpending,  had  been  called 
up  to  the  house  of  lords  in  the  quality  of  a  peer, 
should  by  act  of  parliament  be  put  out  of  that 
"  house ;  and  that  nereafter  no  member  of  the 
"  house  of  commons  should  without  their  consent 
**  be  called  up  to  be  a  peer,  except  in  case  of  de- 
scent: that  no  person,  which  should  hereafter 
be  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  should  be  admitted 
to  have  his  seat,  or  vote  in  the  house  of  peers, 
"  without  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
**  ment :  that  those  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
"  mons,  who  had  this  parliament  been  called  to  the 
"  house  of  peers,  except  in  case  of  descent,  should 
'*  be  excluded  from  giving  their  votes  in  the  house 
'^  of  peers,  imless  both  houses  of  parliament  should 
"  assent  thereunto :  that  no  member  of  either 
house  of  parliament  should  be  preferred  or  dis- 
placed, sitting  the  parliament,  without  the  con- 
sent of  that  house,  whereof  he  was  a  member : 
that  such  of  either  house  as  had  been  preferred 
to  any  place  or  office,  during  the  parliament, 
might  be  put  out  of  those  offices  and  places. 
''That  the  king  would  declare  the  names  of 
''  those  who  advised  him  to  the  accusation  of  the 
''members,  and  all  the  particulars  that  ensued 
"  upon  that  accusation;  and  that  he  would  make 
"  public  declaration  and  promise  in  parliament, 
"  never  more  to  receive  information  from  any  man 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  member  of  either  house, 
for  any  tlung  done  in  that  house,  without  disco- 
vering the  name  of  such  person  who  gave  him 
"  such  mformation." 

These,  and  many  other  particulars  of  the  like 
nature,  were  the  results  of  that  committee  at 
Grocers'  hall;  which  I  insert  here,  being  the  pro- 
per time  of  their  birth,  that  the  world  ma^  see 
what  their  projections  were  in  the  infancy  of  their 
visible  power  and  advantage,  though  they  were  not 
digested  into  avowed  propositions  till  long  after, 
as  the  effects  of  riper  divisions,  and  frdler  grown 
jealousies.  For  by  that  time  they  had  shapS  and 
formed  these  devices,  they  founa  the  eyes  of  the 
people  not  to  be  so  universall^r  shut  as  they  had 
been ;  and  that  the  king's  coming  to  the  house  of 
commons,  or  the  accusing  the  members,  was  not 
more  spoken  of  than  the  tumults,  and  the  driving 
the  king  out  of  London,  and  not  suffering  him  to 
be  quiet  at  Hampton-court ;  then  that  ue  lords 
begun  to  take  new  courage,  and  though  they  were 
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somewhat  intoxicated  with  the  matter  of  privilege, 
]ret  that  they  thought  a  trespass  capable  of  repara- 
tion, and  so  were  willing  to  receive  any  overture 
from  the  king  to  that  purpose.  They  concluded 
th^efore,  "  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  to  do  all  at 
"  once,  till  more  men  were  en^^aged,"  and  re- 
solved, "  with  more  patience  to  wm  their  ground 
"  by  inches." 

The  king  continued  at  Windsor  to  expect  the 
end,  or  the  issue  of  this  tempest ;  and  finoing  that 
they  hardly  would  take  notice  of  his  former  mes- 
sages, but  proceeded  in  the  high  ways  of  destruc- 
tion, for  he  had  advertisement  of  their  most  secret 
combmations,  resolved  to  send  such  a  message  to 
the  two  houses,  whose  united  reputation  was  yet 
too  great  to  struggle  with,  as  mignt  at  least  divide 
those,  who  desired  the  public  peace,  from  the 
ministers  of  confusion :  and  so  on  the  twentieth  of 
January  sent  this  proposition  and  message  to  them 
in  writing,  "for  preventing  those  evils,  which  the 
"  manifold  distractions  thiiatened  to  the  kingdom ; 
"  that  they  would  with  all  speed  fall  into  a  serious 
"  consideration  of  all  those  particulars,  which  they 
"  held  necessary,  as  well  for  the  upholding  and 
"  maintaining  the  king's  just  and  regal  authority, 
"  and  the  settling  his  revenue,  as  for  the  present 
"  and  future  ests9>lishment  of  their  privileges,  the 
"  free  and  quiet  enjoying  of  their  estates  and  for- 
tunes, the  liberties  of  their  persons,  the  security 
of  the  true  religion  now  professed  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  settling  of  ceremonies  in 
such  a  manner,  as  might  take  away  all  just  of- 
fence; which  when  they  should  have  digested, 
and  composed  into  one  entire  body,  that  so  his 
majesty  and  themselves  might  be  able  to  make 
the  more  clear  jud^ent  of  them,  it  should  then 
appear,  by  what  his  majesty  would  do,  how  far 
he  had  been  from  intending  or  designing  any  of 
those  things,  which  the  too  gi«at  fears  and  Jea- 
busies  of  some  persons  seemed  to  apprehend ; 
and  how  ready  he  would  be  to  equal  and  exceed 
the  greatest  examples  of  the  most  indulgent 
princes  in  their  acts  of  grace  and  favour  to  tneir 
people ;  so  that,  if  all  the  present  distractions, 
"  which  so  apparently  threatened  the  ruin  of  the 
"  kingdom,  (ua  not,  oy  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
"  God,  end  in  a  happy  and  blessed  accommodation, 
"  his  majesty  woula  then  be  ready  to  call  heaven 
"  and  earth,  God  and  man,  to  witness,  that  it  had 
"  not  failed  on  his  part." 

This  message  was  received  by  the  lords  with 
great  signs  of  joy,  insomuch  that  they  desired  the 
commons  to  join  with  them  in  returning  their  joint 
thanks  to  his  majesty  for  his  gracious  offer,  and  to 
assure  him,  "tnat  they  would  forthwith  apply 
"  themselves  to  those  considerations  he  proposed. 
However  the  next  day  they  joined  together  in  a 
petition  to  the  king,  "  that  he  would,  within  very 
"  few  days,  send  in  his  proofs,  and  proceed  against 
"  the  members  he  had  accused  of  lugh  treason,  or 
"  declare  them  to  be  innocent,  and  himself  to  be 
"  ill  advised :"  to  the  which  he  answered,  "  that 
he  was  ready  to  proceed  against  them ;  but,  that 
there  might  be  no  new  mistakes  in  the  way,  and 
form  of  the  proceedings,  he  desired,  that  it  might 
be  first  resolved,  whether  his  majesty  were  bound 
in  respect  of  privileges  to  proceed  against  them 
by  impeachment  in  parlimnent,  or  whether  he 
were  at  Uberty  to  prefer  an  indictment  at  com- 
mon law  in  the  usual  way,  or  whether  he  had  his 
"  choice  of  either :  before  that  was  resolved,  his 
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**  ms^esty  thoaght  it  unusual  and  unfit  to  discover 
'*  wliat  proof  he  had  against  them;  but  then,  he 
*'  would  ffive  such  speeoy  direction  for  prosecution, 
"  as  might  put  a  determination  to  the  business." 

This  gave  them  new  offence  and  trouble ;  and  if 
the  kin^s  council  had  had  the  courage  to  have  in- 
sLsted  upon  the  matter  of  law,  and  the  lords  would 
have  ffiven  them  reasonable  countenance,  they  would 
havel)een  much  puzzled  to  have  procured  a  resolu- 
tion, that  would  nave  served  their  purposes  to  all 
parts,  and  been  contented  to  have  suspended  their 
ludgment,  that  so  the  king  miffht  have  suspended 
his  prosecution.  For  if  the  judges  had  been  com- 
pelled to  deliver  their  opimons  in  point  of  law, 
which  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  could  not 
have  avoided  the  declaring,  that  by  the  known  law, 
which  had  been  confessed  m  all  times  and  ages,  no 
privilege  of  parliament  could  extend  in  the  case  of 
treason ;  but  that  every  parliament-man  was  then 
in  the  condition  of  everv  other  subject,  and  to  be 
proceeded  against  accordingly.  In  the  next  place, 
as  they  would  never  have  ventured  themselves 
upon  the  house  of  peers  under  an  impeachment, 
and  thereby  made  them  their  judges,  which  indeed 
was  incongruous,  every  subject  being  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  per  pares,  and  per  legem  terrte,  to  both 
which  the  loros  and  the  mipeachment  [were]  di- 
rectly opposite ;  so  they  would  less  have  trusted  an 
indictment  at  law,  and  a  well  chosen  sober  jury, 
who  had  been  bound  to  follow  their  evidence  of 
&ct,  and  were  not  judges  of  the  law,  which  was 
severe  in  any  conspvacy  against  the  crown,  or  the 
persons  of  lung  or  queen. 

But  having  shut  the  doors  ajo^ainst  any  mention 
of  law,  they  made  no  scruple  of  resolving,  and  an- 
swermg  his  maiestv, ''  that  they  were  £^t  to  see 
*'  the  evidence  ne  had  to  prove  the  guilt,  before 
"  they  could  give  any  direction  for  the  manner  of 
''the  prosecution,  and  proceedinff;"  which  they 
grounaed  upon  a  maxim,  they  nad  established 
three  or  four  days  before,  though  never  till  then 
heard  of;  ''that  no  member  of  parliament,  for 
"  what  offence  soever,  could  be  arrested,  or  pro- 
"  oeeded  against,  but  by  the  consent  of  that  house, 
"  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  and  then,  thev  said, 
"  they  could  not  give  or  deny  their  consent  oy  any 
"  other  measure  uan  the  knowledge  of  the  crime 
"  and  proof,  upon  which  such  member  stood  ac- 
"  cusea."  Which  conclusion  had  been  reasonable, 
if  the  assumption  had  been  just;  whereas  the  ar- 
gument was  to  be  inverted,  tnat  tiiieir  consent  was 
not  to  be  asked,  because  they  had  no  cognizance  of 
the  crime,  of  which  their  members  were  accused, 
nor  were  judges  whether  their  accusation  were  valid 
in  law,  or  sufficiently  proved  in  fact. 

It  is  not  to  be  beUeved  how  many  sober,  well- 
minded  men,  who  were  real  lovers  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  had  the  known  laws  in  full  sub- 
nussion  and  reverence,  were  imposed  upon,  and 
had  their  understandings  confounded,  ana  so  their 
wills  perverted,  bv  the  mere  mention  of  privilege 
of  parliament ;  wnich,  from  the  most  denned,  h- 
mited  notion,  was,  by  the  dexterity  of  those  boute- 
feus,  and  their  under-agents  of  the  law,  and  Uie 
supine  sottishness  of  the  people,  rendered  such  a 
mystery,  as  could  lie  only  explained  by  themselves, 
and  extended  as  far  as  they  found  necessary  for 
their  occasions,  and  was  to  be  acknowledged  a 
good  reason  for  any  thing  that  no  other  reason 
could  be  given  for.  "  Vfe  are,"  say  they,  "  and 
"  have  beoi  always  confessed^  the  only  judges  of 
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our  own  privileges;  and  therefore  whatsoever 

we  declare  to  be  our  privilege,  is  such :  other- 
"  wise  whosoever  determines  that  it  is  not  so, 
"  makes  himself  judge  of  that,  whereof  the  co^- 
"  zance  only  belongs  to  us."  And  this  soplustical 
riddle  hath  perplexed  many,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  desperate  consequence  they  saw  must  result 
from  such  logic,  taking  the  first  proposition  for 
true,  which,  being  rightly  understood,  is  so,  have 
not  been  able  to  wind  themselves  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  conclusion :  I  sav  the  proposition 
rightly  understood :  they  are  tne  only  judges  of 
their  own  privileges,  that  is,  upon  the  breach  of 
those  privileges,  which  the  law  hath  declared  to  be 
theur  own,  and  what  pimishment  is  to  be  inflicted 
upon  such  breach.  But  there  can  be  no  privilege, 
of  which  the  law  doth  not  take  notice,  and  which 
is  not  pleadable  by,  and  at  law. 

The  truth  and  clearness  of  this  will  best  appear 
by  instance :  if  I  am  arrested  by  process  out  of  any 
court,  I  am  to  plead  in  the  court,  mat  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  that,  by  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament, my  person  ought  to  be  free  from  arrests. 
Upon  this  plea  the  judge  is  bound  to  discharge  me  ; 
and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  criminous,  as  for  any 
other  trespass  against  the  law :  but  the  punishing 
the  person,  who  hath  made  this  mfringement,  is  not 
within  his  power,  but  proper  to  that  jurisdiction, 
againstwhich  the  contempt  is;  therefore  that  house, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  upon  complaint  made  of 
such  an  arrest,  usually  sends  for  the  persons  culpa- 
ble, the  party  at  whose  suit  the  arrest  is  made,  and 
the  officers  which  executed  it,  and  commits  them 
to  prison,  till  they  make  acknowledgment  of  their 
offence.  But  that  house  never  sends,  at  least  never 
did  tiU  this  parliament,  any  order  to  the  court,  out 
of  which  the  process  issued,  to  stay  the  proceed- 
ings at  law,  Decause  the  privilege  ought  to  be 
legally  pleaded.  So,  after  the  dissolution  of  par- 
hament,  if  I  am  arrested  within  the  days  of  privi- 
lege, upon  my  plea  of  privilege  the  court  discharges 
me;  but  then  the  party  that  arrests  me  escapes 
punishment  till  the  next  parliament,  the  judge 
having  no  more  power  to  commit  the  man  that 
sued  or  arrested  me,  than  he  hath  to  imprison  a  man 
for  bringing  an  action  at  law,  when  he  hath  no 
good  title ;  neither  is  he  judge  of  the  contempt. 

Again  :  If  a  man  brings  an  information,  or  an 
action  of  the  case,  for  words  spoken  by  me,  and  I 
plead,  that  the  words  were  spoken  by  me  in  parlia- 
ment, when  I  was  a  member  there ;  and  that  it  is 
against  the  privilege  of  parliament,  that  I  should  be 
impleaded  in  any  other  place,  for  the  words  I  spake 
there;  I  ought  to  be  discharged  from  this  action 
or  information,  because  this  pnvilege  is  known,  and 
pleadable  at  law :  but  that  judge  can  neither  punish 
nor  examine  the  breach  of  privilege,  nor  censure 
the  contempt.  And  this  is  the  true  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  old  received  axiom,  that  they  are 
judges  onlv  of  their  own  privileges. 

And  indeed  these  two,  of  freedom  from  arrests 
for  their  persons,  (which  originally  hath  not  been 
of  that  latitude  to  make  a  parliament  a  sanctuaiy 
for  bankrupts,  where  any  person  outlawed  hatn 
been  declared  incapable  of  being  returned  thither  a 
member,)  and  of  hberty  of  speech,  were  accounted 
their  chiefest,  if  not  thdr  only  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment :  for  their  other,  of  access  to  the  king,  and 
correspondence  by  conference  with  the  lordJB,  are 
rather  of  the  essence  of  their  councils,  than  privi- 
leges belonging  to  it.  But  that  their  being  judges 
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of  their  privileges  should  (jualify  them  to  make  new 
privileges,  or  that  their  jud^ent  should  create 
them  such,  as  it  was  a  doctrme  never  before  now 
heard  of,  so  it  could  not  but  produce  all  those 
monstrous  effects  we  have  seen ;  when  they  have 
assumed  to  swallow  all  the  rights  and  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  the  liberties  and  lands  of  the  church, 
the  power  aud  jurisdiction  of  the  peers,  in  a  word, 
the  reUgion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  England,  in  the 
bottomless  and  insatiable  gulph  of  theu:  own  privi- 
leges ;  and  no  doubt  will  determine  this  digression 
to  be  the  most  unparalleled  and  capital  breach  of 
those  privileges,  that  had  ever  vet  been  attempted. 
In  the  address,  which  the  house  of  commons 
prepared  for  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  grace 
and  favour  in  his  message  of  the  twentieth  of  Jan- 
uary, they  had  desired, "  that  for  a  ground  of  their 
confidence,  and  removal  of  jealousies,  that  they 
might  apply  themselves  to  give  his  majesty  satis- 
faction m  the  method  he  proposed,  his  majesty 
would  presently  put  the  Tower  of  London  into 
the  hands  of  such  a  person,  as  both  houses 
**  should  recommend  to  him :"  in  which  the  lords 
differed  with  them ;  as  well  for  that  the  disposal  of 
the  custody  thereof  was  the  king's  peculiar  right 
and  prerogative,  as  likewise  that  his  majesty  had 
committed  the  charge  thereof  to  sir  John  Byron, 
a  person  of  a  very  ancient  family,  an  honourable 
extraction,  good  fortune,  and  as  unblemished  a 
reputation  as  any  gentleman  of  England.  The 
commons,  much  troubled  that  the  lords  should 
again  take  the  courage  to  dissent  from  them  in 
any  thing,  resolved  to  press  the  king  upon  their 
own  score,  and  to  get  the  recommendation  of  so 
great  an  officer  to  themselves. 

And  therefore  on  the  six  and  twentieth  day  of 
January,  they  sent  a  petition  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  of  the  com- 
mons* house  assembled  in  parliament ;  in  which 
they  took  notice  "  of  the  gracious  message  from 
his  majesty  of  the  twentieth  instant,  for  which 
they  returned  most  humble  thanks,  resolving  to 
take  it  into  speedy  and  serious  consideration; 
and  said,  to  enable  them  with  security  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  therein,  they  had  desired  the 
house  of  peers  to  join  with  them  in  humbly  be- 
seeching Ids  majesty  to  raise  up  unto  them  a  sure 
ground  of  safety  and  confidence,  by  putting  the 
"  Tower,  and  other  principal  forts  of  the  kingdom, 
"  and  the  whole  militia  thereof,  into  the  hands  of 
"  such  persons  as  his  parliament  might  confide  in, 
"  and  as  should  be  recommended  unto  him  by  both 
"  houses  of  parliament;  that,  all  fears  and  jealousies 
"  being  laia  aside,  they  mi^ht  with  cheerfulness 
"  proceed  to  such  resolutions,  as  they  hoped 
"  [would]  lay  a  sure  foundation  of  honour,  great- 
"  ness,  and  glory  to  his  majestv,  and  his  royal 
"  posterity,  and  of  happiness  ana  prosperity  unto 
'^  his  subjects,  througnout  all  his  dominions ; 
"  wherein  the  house  of  peers  had  refused  to  join 
''  with  them.  But  thev,  notwithstanding,  no  way 
"  discouraged,  but  confiding  in  his  majesty's  good- 
"  ness  to  his  people,  did  therefore  make  their 
"  humble  address  to  him  to  beseech  him,  that  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  other  principal  forts,  and 
the  whole  mihtia  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  put 
*  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  should  be 
*'  recommended  to  him  by  the  house  of  commons ; 
'*  not  doubting  but  they  should  receive  a  gracious 
"  and  speedy  answer  to  that  their  humble  desire, 
'*  without  which,  in  all  human  reason,  the  great 
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''  distractions  of  the  kingdom  must  needs  over- 
"  whelm  it  with  misery  and  ruin.'* 

The  king  was  not  troubled  at  the  receipt  of  this 
petition,  glad  that,  since  thev  could  not  be  brought 
to  such  a  degree  of  reasonableness,  as  might  make 
up  all  breaches,  they  would  be  so  peremptorily  un- 
reasonable as  might  probably  sever  those  from 
them,  who  were  not  as  desperate  as  themselves; 
and  he  hoped,  that  when  the  people  should  observe 
that  this  grasping  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  into 
their  own  hands,  as  an  expedient  for  the  compos- 
ing their  high-grown  fears  and  jealousies,  was  no 
more  than  they  desired  the  summer  before,  when 
sir  Arthur  Haslerig  brought  in  his  bill  into  the 
house  of  commons,  which  is  before  remembered, 
when  that  title  of  fears  and  jealousies  was  not  dis- 
covered ;  and  when  the  peers  should  observe,  that 
the  house  of  commons  insolently  demanded,  by 
their  own  single  suffrage,  the  deputing  men  to  ths^ 
prodi^ous  trust,  they  would  both  conclude,  that 
those  immodest  askers  were  not  only  fit  to  be  denied, 
but  reformed :  yet  believing  that  real  and  just  fears 
would  grow  up,  to  discountenance  and  suppress 
those  imaginary  ones,  his  majesty  vouchsafed  a 
very  soft  and  dispassionate  answer  to  that  petition; 
ana  told  them,  "  that  he  hoped  his  gracious  mes- 
"  sage  would  have  produced  some  such  overture, 
"  as,  by  offering  what  was  fit  on  their  parts  to  do, 
"  and  by  asking  what  was  proper  for  him  to  grant, 
*'  might  have  begot  a  mutual  confidence  in  each 
"  other.  Concerning  the  Tower  of  London,  that 
"  he  did  not  expect,  naving  preferred  a  person  of 
a  known  fortune,  and  unquestionable  reputation, 
to  that  trust,  that  he  should  have  been  pressed 
to  remove  him  without  any  particular  charge  ob- 
jected against  him :  however,  that  if,  upon  due 
examination,  any  particular  should  be  presented 
to  him,  whereby  it  might  appear  he  was  mistaken 
in  his  good  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  and  that 
"  he  was  unfit  for  the  trust  committed  to  him,  he 
"  would  make  no  scruple  of  discharging  him ; 
otherwise,  he  was  obliged,  in  justice  to  himself, 
to  preserve  his  own  work,  lest  his  favour  and 
good  opinion  might  prove  a  disadvantage  and 
misfortune  to  his  servants,  without  any  other 
"  accusation ;  of  which  he  hoped  his  house  of 
"  commons  would  be  so  tender,  as  of  a  business, 
"  wherein  his  honour  was  much  concerned,  as,  if 
"  they  found  no  material  exceptions  agdnst  that 
'*  person,  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  satisfy 
"  and  reform  the  fears  of  other  men,  than,  by  com- 
"  plying  with  them,  press  his  majesty  to  any  thing, 
"  which  did  so  much  reflect  upon  his  honour  and 
"  justice. 

"  For  the  forts  and  castles  of  the  kingdom,  that 
"  he  was  resolved  they  should  always  be  in  such 
hands,  and  only  in  such,  as  the  parliament  might 
safely  confide  in;  but  the  nomination  of  any 
persons  to  those  places,  being  so  principal  and 
inseparable  a  flower  of  his  crown,  vested  in  him, 
"  and  derived  to  him  from  his  ancestors  by  the 
''  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  would 
"  reserve  to  himself;  in  bestowing  whereof,  as  he 
"  would  take  care  that  no  corrupt  or  sinister  courses 
"  should  prevail  with  him,  so  he  was  willing  to 
"  declare,  that  he  should  not  be  induced  to  express 
"  that  favour  so  soon  to  any  persons,  as  to  those 
"  whose  good  demeanour  shoidd  be  eminent  in,  or 
"  to  his  parliament.  And  if  he  then  had,  or  should 
"  at  any  time,  by  misinformation,  confer  such  a 
*'  trust  upon  an  tindeserving  person^  he  was,  and 
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'*  would  slways  he,  ready  to  leave  him  to  the 
"  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  parliament. 
'*  For  the  militia  of  the  kingdom*  which  hy  the 
law  was  subject  to  no  command  but  ot  his 
niajesty,  and  of  authority  lawfully  derived  from 
"  him,  he  said,  when  any  particular  course  for  or- 
"  derinff  the  same  should  be  considered,  and  di- 
''  gested,  and  proposed  to '  him,  he  would  return 
**  such  an  answer  as  should  be  agreeable  to  his 
"  honour,  and  the  safety  of  his  people,  he  being 
"  resolved  only  to  deny  tnose  things,  the  granting 
"  whereof  would  alter  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
**  endanger  the  very  foundation,  upon  which  the 
"  public  happiness  and  welfare  of  ids  people  was 
''founded  and  constituted,  and  which  would 
'*  noturish  a  greater  and  more  destructive  jealousy 
"  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  than  any 
"  of  those,  which  would  seem  to  be  taken  away  by 
''  such  a  satisfjBustion. 

"  He  said,  he  was  not  willing  to  doubt,  that  his 
"  having  gnoited  more  than  ever  king  had  granted, 
"  would  persuade  them  to  ask  more  than  ever  sub- 
**  jects  had  asked :  but  if  they  should  ac<}uaint  him 
"  with  the  particular  grounds  of  their  doubts 
*'  and  their  tears,  he  would  very  willingly  apply 
"  remedies  proportionable  to  those  fears;  for  he 
"  called  God  to  witness,  that  the  preservation  of 
*^  the  public  peace,  the  law,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
''  subject,  was,  and  should  always  be,  as  much 
'*  his  care  and  his  industry  as  ol  his  own  life,  or 
"  the  lives  of  his  dearest  cmldren. 
'*  And  therefore  he  did  conjure  them  by  all  the 
acts  of  &vour  they  had  received  from  him 
this  parliament,  by  their  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness in  his  miyeety,  and  m  one  another,  by 
their  Iqve  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  king- 
**  dom,  in  which,  he  said,  that  of  Ireland  was 
'*  induded,  that  thev  would  not  be  transported 
''  by  jealousies,  ana  apprehensions  of  possible 
'*  dangers,  to  put  themselves,  or  his  majesty,  into 
"  real  and  present  inconveniences ;  but  thsi  they 
"  would  speedily  pursue  the  way  proposed  by  his 
"  former  message,  which,  in  human  reason,  was 
the  only  way  to  compose  the  distractions  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  would  re- 
store a  great  measure  of  felicity  to  king  and 
«  people.'' 

This  answer  being  not  only  a  denial,  but  such 
an  expostulation  as  would  render  their  counsels  of 
lees  reverence  to  the  people,  if  upon  those  reasons 
they  should  recede  from  what  they  had  with  that 
oonfidence,  and  disdain  of  the  nouse  of  peers, 
demanded  of  the  king ;  and  therefore  they  resolved 
to  set  up  their  rest  upon  that  stake,  and  to  go 
through  with  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  And,  to 
this  purpose,  they  again  muster  up  their  friends  in 
the  city,  and  sena  their  emissaries  abroad,  to  teach 
the  people  a  new  language.  All  petitions  must 
now  desire,  "  that  the  kingdom  mi^t  be  put  into 
*'  a  posture  of  defence,  and  nothmg  else  would 
"  serve  to  defend  them  from  the  many  plots  and 
**  conspiracies  against  them,  or  secure  tnem  from 
**  thear  own  fears  and  jealousies."  More  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  nouse  of  commons  by  some 
citizens  of  London,  in  the  name  of  those  mer- 
chants, that  usually  traded  to  the  mint  with  bullion ; 
who  pretended  "tnat  their  fears  and  jealousies  were 
"  so  great,  that  they  durst  not  carry  their  bullion 
to  the  Tower,  being  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  and  therefore  desired 
that  he  might  be  removed ;"  uid  to  that  puzpose; 
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whereas  in  truth  there  was  at  that  time,  and  from 
the  time  that  that  gentleman  was  lieutenant,  more 
bullion  brought  in  to  be  coined,  than  in  the  same 
time  for  seven  years  before ;  neither  was  there  one 
man  of  those  who  subscribed  that  petition,  who 
ever  brought  pound  weight  of  bullion  to  the  mint 
in  his  life.  So  that  these  cheats  were  too  gross  to 
do  .tiieir  business  by,  and  they  were  quickly  sup- 
plied with  more  powerful  arguments. 
.  They  had  wholly  undertaken  the  managing  of 
the  war  in  Irelana,  and  really,  for  many  reasons, 
neither  did  use,  nor  desired  to  use,  any  great  ex- 
pedition in  that  work ;  yet  having  with  great  in- 
dustry infused  into  the  minds  of  the  people  at  least 
a  suspicion  that  the  court  favoured  that  rebellion, 
they  ^ways  made  use  of  the  slowness  in  those  pro- 
ceedings to  the  king's  disadvantage.  About  that 
time,  they  had  desired  the  city  to  furnish  them 
with  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  levying 
and  accommodating  forces  to  be  sent  into  that 
kingdom,  which  gave  the  common  council,  where 
such  loans  were  dways  transacted,  opportunity  to 
return  their  opinions,  and  advice  upon  the  general 
state  of  affairs.  They  said,  *'  they  could  lend  no 
more  money  by  reason  of  those  obstructions, 
which  threatened  the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and 
had  alr^y  rendered  that  even  desperate :  that 
the  not  passing  the  bill  [against]  pressing  of 
soldiers,  which  still  depended  with  the  lords, 
upon  those  reasons  formerly  mentioned  at  large, 
put  many  men  into  fears,  that  there  was  some 
design  rather  to  lose  that  kingdom,  and  to  con- 
"  sume  this  in  the  loss  of  it,  than  to  preserve  either 
*'  the  one  or  the  other;  and  that  the  rebels  were 
grown  so  strong  there,  that  they  made  account 
speedily  to  extirpate  the  British  nation  in  that 
lungdom ;  and  that  they  intended  then,  as  they 
alr^idy  bragged,  to  come  over,  and  make  this 
"  the  seat  of  uie  war. 
*'  That  the  not  putting  the  forts  into  such  hands, 
in  whom  the  parliament  might  confide,  the  not 
settling  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  the 
not  removing  the  present  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  putting  such  a  person  into  that  place,  as 
might  be  well  approv^  by  the  parliament,  could 
not  but  overthrow  trading  more  and  more,  and 
make  monies  yet  more  scarce  in  the  city  and 
kingdom.  That  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  the  not  vindicating  the 
privileges  thereof,  the  charging  some  members 
of  treason  to  the  deterring  of  others  from  dis- 
charging their  duties,  and  to  the  destroyitig  the 
very  being  of  parliaments,  did  exceedingly  fill 
the  minds  of  men  well  affected  to  the  public, 
with  many  fears  and  discouragements ;  and  so 
disable  them  from  yielding  that  cheerful  assist- 
ance, which  they  would  be  glad  to  afford.  That 
by  means  of  these  there  was  such  a  decay  of 
trading,  and  such  scarcity  of  money,  neither  of 
"  which  could  be  cured,  till  the  former  evils  were 
"  removed,  as  it  was  like,  in  very  short  time,  to 
"  cast  innumerable  multitudes  of  poor  artificers 
into  such  a  depth  of  poverty  and  extremity,  as 
might  enforce  them  upon  some  dangerous  and 
desperate  attempts,  not  fit  to  be  expressed,  much 
less  to  be  justified ;  which  they  left  to  the  house 
speedily  to  consider,  and  prevent.  These  evils, 
"  under  which  they  did  exceedingly  labour  and 
*'  languish,  they  said,  did  spring  from  the  employ- 
ing of  ill  affected  persons  in  places  of  trust  and 
honour  in  the  state,  and  near  to  the  person  of 
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Several  petitions  presented  by  Mr.  Pym  concerning  the  miUtia.        [book  it. 
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"  tbe  king;  and  that  they  were  still  continued  by 
"  means  of  the  votes  of  bishops,  and  popish  lords, 
"  in  the  house  of  peers.  Ana  so  having  faithfully 
represented,  they  said,  the  true  reasons,  whicn 
really  enforced  tnem  to  return  that  answer,  they 
"  craved  leave  to  protest  before  God  and  the  hi^h 
"  court  of  parliament,  that  if  any  further  misenes 
"  befell  their  dear  brethren  in  Ireland,  or  if  any 
*'  mischief  should  break  in  upon  this  Idngdom,  to 
"  the  endangering  or  disturbing  [the  peace]  there- 
of, it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  but  only 
to  such,  who  should  endeavour  to  hinder  the 
effectual  and  speedy  cure  of  those  evils  before 
'*  recited,  which  did  so  much  disable  and  discourage 
"  them  from  doing  that  which  the  house  had 
"  desired  of  them." 

At  the  same  time  were  presented  other  petitions, 
subscribed  by  many  thousand  hands,  and  in  the 
names  of  the  knights,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders, 
and  other  inhabitants,  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Essex,  and  Hertford;  aU  which  severally  inveighed 
against  the  malignant  party,  which  rendered  the 
good  endeavours  of  the  houseof  commons  fruitless; 
*'  desired  that  the  votes  of  the  bishops,  and  popish 
'*  lords,  might  be  taken  out  of  the  house  of  peers ; 
"  that  they  might  be  put  into  a  posture  of  ddfence, 
**  and  the  forts,  and  castles  of  the  kingdom,  into 
''  such  hands  as  the  parliament  might  confide  in ; 
that  so  Ireland  mignt  be  relieved,  and  this  king- 
dom made  happy :  one  of  them  adding,  that  the 
malignant  paity  of  prelates  and  papists,  and  their 
''  adherents,  were  inconsistent  with  the  happy 
"  success  of  the  parliament."  These  petitions,  and 
the  answer  of  the  common  council  of  London,  were 
thought  ample  materials  for  a  conference  with  the 
lords,  who  might  be  thereby  remembered  of  their 
duty ;  and  to  that  purpose  Mr.  Pym  delivered  them 
at  a  conference,  and  after  they  were  read,  told  them, 
"  that  their  lordships  might  m  those  petitions  hear 
the  voice,  or  rather  the  cry  of  all  England; 
and  that  they  were  not  to  wonder  if  the  urjg;ency, 
the  extremity  of  the  condition  we  were  all  in,  did 
produce  some  earnestness  and  vehemency  of  ex- 
pression more  than  ordinary ;  the  agony,  terror, 
and  perplexity,  in  which  the  kingdom  laboured, 
was  umversal,  all  parts  were  affected  with  it; 
"  and  therefore  in  those  petitions  they  might  ob- 
*'  serve  the  groans  and  miserable  complaints  of  all." 
Afker  a  long  discourse  of  the  great  and  notorious 
dangers  the  kingdom  was  in,  by  invasions  threat- 
enea  from  abroiS,  and  insurrections  from  within, 
he  told  them,  ''the  obstructions,  that  had  brought 
"  them  into  that  distemper,  were  principally  the 
''  obstruction  of  reformation  in  matters  of  reli^on, 
'*  and  that  there  was  never  church  or  state  afBicted 
"  with  more  grievances  of  that  kind,  than  we  had 
been ;  and  that  though  they  were  partly  eased  and 
diminished  by  the  wisdom  of  the  paruunent,  yet 
many  stiU  remained ;  and  as  long  as  the  bishops, 
'*  and  the  corrupt  part  of  the  clergy,  continued  in 
'*  their  power,  there  would  be  little  hope  of  free- 
'*  dom,  either  from  the  sense  of  those  that  conti- 
"  nued,  or  the  fear  of  those  which  were  removed. 
"  And  of  that  obstruction,  he  said,  he  must  clear 
"  the  commons,  who  were  in  no  part  guilty  of  it. 
''  Some  good  bills  they  had  already  passed,  and 
"  others  were  in  preparation,  and  might  have  been 
passed  before  that  time,  if  they  had  not  found 
such  ill  success  in  the  other  [house] :  what- 
soever mischief  that  obstruction  should  produce, 
they  were  free  from  it;  they  might  have  their 
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part  of  the  misery,  they  could  have  none  in  the 
guilt  or  dishonour." 

He  told  them,  ''  there  was  a  great  obstruction 
in  trade,  which  brought  food  and  nourishment  to 
'*  the  kingdom ;  and  then  having  enlarged  himself 
"  with  enumeration  of  the  notable  benefits  the 
"  kingdom  received  by  the  fulness  of  trade,  he 
"  said,  he  must  protest,  the  house  of  commons 
''  had  given  no  cause  to  that  obstruction :  they  had 
*'  eased  trade  of  many  burdens,  and  heavy  taxes, 
''  and  had  freed  it  from  many  hard  restramts  by 
"  patents  and  monopolies ;  they  had  sought  to  put 
"  the  merchants  into  security  and  confidence  in 
respect  of  the  Tower  of  London,  that  so  they 
might  be  invited  to  bring  in  their  bullion  to  the 
mint,  as  heretofore  th^  had  done ;  they  were  no 
way  guilty  of  the  troubles,  the  fears,  and  public 
dangers,  which  made  men  withdraw  their  stocks, 
and  keep  their  money  by  them,  to  be  ready 
"  for  such  sudden  exigents,  as,  in  those  great 
distractions,  they  had  too  ^reat  cause  to  expect. 
"  There  was  an  obstruction,  he  said,  in  the 
relief  of  Ireland ;  but  he  must  declare  the 
commons  were  altogether  innocent  of  any  neg- 
lect therein;  they  had  agreed  to  the  levies  of 
men  and  money,  and,  from  time  to  time,  done 
all  for  the  furtherance  thereof,  though  in  the 
midst  of  many  distractions  and  diversions ;  but 
the  wants  of  commissions  for  levying  fnen,  that 
was  the  bill  [about]  pressing,  and  (fivers  other 
impediments,  had  He&a  the  causes  of  that  ob- 
"  struction.  Nay,  he  said,  he  did  not  only  find 
impediments  to  themselves,  but  encouragement 
to  the  rebels ;  for  many  of  the  chief  commanders 
now  in  the  head  of  the  rebels,  after  both  houses 
had  stopped  the  ports  against  all  Irish  papists, 
had  been  suffered  to  pass,  by  his  majesty's  im- 
mediate warrants,  much  to  the  discouragement 
of  the  lords  justices  and  ooundl  there,  and 
were  procured  by  some  evil  instruments  too  near 
his  royal  person,  and,  they  believed,  without 
his  knowledge  and  intention." 
He  said,  '*  there  was  an  obstruction  in  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  resist  a  foreign  enemy, 
ana  to  suppress  all  civil  insurrections :  what 
endeavour  they  had  used  to  remove  them,  but 
"  hitherto  without  that  success  and  concurrence 
which  they  expected,  and  where  their  stop  had 
been,  and  upon  what  groimds  they  might  pro- 
claim their  own  innocency  and  faithfulness  in 
that  particular,  they  desired  no  other  witnesses 
but  their  lordships." 

He  told  them,  **  the  evil  influences,  which  had 
caused  that  distemper,  were  the  evil  councils 
about  the  king,  the  great  power,  that  a  factious 
and  interested  party  had  m  parliament  by  the 
continuance  of  the  votes  of  the  bishops,  and 
popish  lords,  in  their  lordships'  house,  and  the 
taking  in  of  others  out  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and,  otherwise  to  increase  their  strength,  the 
fomenting  a  malignant  party  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  jealousies  between  the  king  and 
his  parliament."  And  after  many  bitter  and 
seditious  expressions  of  the  court,  ana  of  all  those 
who  were  not  of  his  mind,  he  concluded,  "  that  he 
"  had  nothing  to  propose  to  their  lordships  by 
'*  way  of  request  or  desire  from  the  house  of  t:om- 
>  *'  mons ;  he  doubted  not,  but  their  judgments 
''  would  tell  them  what  was  to  be  done ;  their 
"  coosciences,  their  honours,  their  interests,  would 
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Mr.  PynCs  speach  :  he  receives  the  thanks  of  the  house. 
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call  upon  them  for  the  doing  of  it.  The  com- 
mons would  be  glad  to  have  their,  help  and 
concurrence  in  saving  of  the  kingdom ;  out  if 
their  lordships  should  fail,  it  should  not  dis- 
courage them  in  doing  their  duty ;  and  whether 
the  kmffdom  be  lost,  or  saved,  they  should  be 
sorry,  that  the  story  of  this  present  parliament 
should  tell  posterity,  that,  in  so  great  a  danger 
and  extremity,  the  house  of  commons  should 
be  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and 
"  that  the  house  of  peers  shoidd  have  no  part 
in  the  honour  of  toe  preservation  of  it,  they 
having  so  great  an  interest  in  the  good  success 
"  of  those  endeavours,  in  respect  of  their  great 
estates,  and  high  degrees  of  nobility.'' 
As  "Boon  as  this  conference  was  ended,  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  was  appointed  to 
fpve  Mr.  Pym  solemn  thanks  for  his  so  well  per- 
forming that  service,  and  to  require  him  to  deliver 
his  speech  in  writing  into  the  house,  to  the  end  it 
might  be  printed ;  which  was  done  accordingly, 
to  the  end  that  the  people  might  understand, 
besides  those  reproaches  upon  the  king,  how  neg- 
ligent the  house  of  peers  were  of  th^  welfare  and 
security. 

The  same  day  and  hour  after  that  conference,  a 
great  number  of  people,  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coun^  of  Hertford,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  house  of  peers ;  in  wluch,  amongst 
other  particulars,  "  they  complained  of  the  delay 
of  putting  the  kingdom  into  a  posture  of  war 
for  their  better  defence,  and  the  want  of  compli- 
ance by  that  honourable  house  with  the  house 
of  commons  in  entertaining  those  many  good 
'^  motions,  and  passing  those  necessaiy  bills  pre- 
"  sented  to  them  from  that  house  for  the  common 
ffood.  And  therefore  they  desired  them,  for  the 
better  removing  of  all  the  causes  and  springs  of 
their  fears  and  troubles,  that  the  evil  counseUors, 
and  others  hindering  the  public  good,  might 
be  taken  from  his  majesty,  and  the  voting  of 
"  the  popish  lords  and  bisnops  removed  out  of 
"  that  honourable  house :  and  that  the  petitioners, 
**  who  would  be  ever  ready  to  hazard  their  lives 
"  and  estates  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  par- 
**  liament,  the  privileges  of  the  same,  and  in  spe- 
*'  cial  those  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  in  both 
houses,  whose  endeavours  were  for  the  public 
goody  might  have  liberty  to  protest  against 
all  those,  as  enemies  to  me  kingdom,  who  re- 
fused to  join  with  those  honourable  lords  and 
the  house  of  commons,  for  the  putting  the  king- 
dom into  a  way  of  safety,  under  the  command 
of  such  persons,  as  the  parliament  should  ap- 
point." But  neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  other 
proceedings  were  resented  by  the  house  of  peers, 
though  their  privileges  were  not  only  invaded^ 
but  the  very  freedom  and  liberty  of  parliament 
were  absolutely  taken  away  and  destroyed  thereby. 
When  the  house  of  commons  foimd  that  none 
of  these  extraordinarv  ways  would  throughly  sub- 
due the  house  of  loras,  but  that,  though  they  had 
very  sturdy  champions  there,  the  major  part,  al- 
beit the  bishops  and  all  the  recusant  lords  were 
driven  from  thence,  still  opposed  them,  whereby 
neither  the  bill  for  the  taking  away  the  bishops' 
votes,  nor  [about]  pressing,  could  pass,  and  that 
they'peremptorily^  still  refused  to  jom  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  miUtia;  they  found  a  new  way>  as  un- 
practised and  as  unnatural  as  any  of  the  former, 
whereby  they  would  be  sure  to  have  an  influence 
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upon  the  house  of  peers.    It  is  an  old  custom, 
and  privilege  of  that  house,  that  upon  any  solemn 
debate,  whosoever  is  not  satisfied  with  the  conclu- 
sion and  judgment  of  the  house,  may  demand 
leave  to  enter  his  protestation,  which  must  be 
granted.     The  original  of  this  was  in  jealous 
times,  when  men  desired,  for  avoiding  the  ill  con- 
sequence of   any  act  there,  that  their  dissents 
might  appear;  and  was  very  seldom  practised, 
but  when  they  conceived  religion,  or  the  crown, 
trenched  upon;  insomuch  as  you  shall  not  find, 
in  the  journals  of  many  parHaments,  one  protesta- 
tion entered ;  and  when  there  was  anv,  there  is  no 
more  in  the  records,  than,  after  the  resolution 
of  the  house  is  entered,  and  the  number  of  those 
that  were  content  and  not  content,  "  that  such  a 
<'  lord  desired  that  his  protestation,  that  is,  dissent 
"  might  be  entered ;"   and  oftentimes  when  ten 
have  dissented  from  the  general   opinion,    not 
above  one   hath  entered  his  protestation.     But 
since  this  parliament,  as  they  altered  the  custom 
from  cases  of  high  concernment  to  the  most  trivial 
debates,  the  minor  jNirt  ordinarily  entering  their 
protestation,  to  the  end  that  their  opinions  might 
De  taken  notice  of,  and  who  were  opposite  to  them, 
whereby  the  good  and  bad  lords  were  known  and 
published;-  so  they  altered  the  form,  and,  instead 
of  short  general  entries,  caused  the  matter  of  the 
debate  to  be  summed  up,  and  thereupon  their  pro- 
testation, **  that  they  were  not  to  be  answerable 
*'  for  any  inconveniencies  or  mischiefs,  that  should 
'^  befall  the  commonwealth  bv  reason  of  this  or 
*'  that  resolution."     So  that  nrom  an  act,  for  the 
particular  indemnity  of  the  person  that  made  it, 
it  grew  to  be  a  reproaching  and  arraigning  the 
sense  of  the  house  by  any  factious  number  that 
disagreed.    Then,  because  the  house  of  peers  is  a 
court  of  record,  tiiey  concluded,  "  that  any  man 
*'  upon  any  occasion  might  peruse  their  journals ;" 
and  so  eveiy  night  the  house  of  commons  could 
see  how  the  debates  had  been  managed  and  carried 
all  the  day,  and  take  public  notice,  and  make  use  of 
it  accordingly,  which  they  could  not  do  of  those 
discourses  they  received  from  their  confidents ;  for 
supplying  whereof  this  trick  was  most  unjustifiably 
founa  out.    For  though  it  is  a  court  of  record,  the 
highest  court,  and  the  acts  and  judgments  of  par- 
liamaent  are  records,  to  which  the  subject  may  upon 
aU  occasions  resort,  yet  they  have  not  liberty  to 
examine  and  peruse  their  journal  books,  much 
less  question  any  words  spoken,  or  act  done, 
and  remembered  there;  of  which  if  they  are  not 
the  only  judges,  their  privileges  are  much  less 
than  the  commons  in  truth  have,  and  may  justiy 
claim. 

It  happened,  about  this  time,  that  upon  some 
overture  in  the  lords'  house,  which  pleased  thein 
not,  the  violent  party  there,  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
cried  out.  Adjourn^  adjourn,  being  not  willing  the 
matter  should  then  come  into  debate ;  others  were 
not  wiUing  that  the  house  should  adjourn.  The 
duke  of  Richmond,  troubled  at  that  tumultuary 
and  indirect  proceeding,  said,  without  directing 
himself  to  the  speaker,  ''  if  they  would  adjourn, 
*'  he  wished  it  might  be  for  six  months,"  or  words 
to  that  effect ;  upon  which  some  of  the  other  party 
straight  moved,  "  that  the  house  might  not  rise, 
<<  and  that  the  duke  might  explain  nimself,  and 
"  answer  the  making  such  a  motion,  as^  being 
''  granted,  wotdd  be  destructive  to  the  common- 
''  wealth."    The  duke  said,  '*  he  made  no  motion. 
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"  but  used  that  expression,  to  shew  his  dislike  of 
*^  the  other  motion  to  adjourn  at  that  time,  when 
"  there  was  business  in  agitation  of  great  concem- 
'^  ment ;   and  that,  when  he  spoke,  all  men  being 
"  upon  their  feet,  and  out  of  their  places,  he  con- 
**  ceived  the  house  had  been  up."     Upon  this  he 
was  required  to  withdraw ;   and  then  they,  who 
had  long  looked  upon  him  with  great  enW  and 
animosity,  as  the  only  great  person,  and  officer  at 
court,  who  had  contemned  their  power,  and  their 
stratagems,  [and]  had  with  notable  courage  always 
opposed  their  extravagances,  and  servile  complying 
with  the  house  of  commons,  and  submittmg  to 
the  tumults,  and  had  with  singular  constancy  pre- 
served his  duty  and  fidelity  to  his  majesty  unvio- 
lated,  inveighed  against  the  motion,  *'  as  of  too 
*'  serious  a  nature  to  be  made  a  jest  of,  and  fit  to 
''  be  censured  as  most  pernicious  to  this  kingdom, 
"  and  destructive  to  Ireland ;    the  war  whereof 
could  not  proceed,  if  the  parliament  should  have 
been  adjourned  for  six  months,  as  his  lordship 
had  proposed." 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  .alleged,  ^*  that  the 
"  motion  had  never  been  made  to  the  house ;  and 
therefore  they  ought  no  more  to  Question,  or 
take  notice  of  it,  than  of  every  lignt  or  frolic 
discourse  or  expression,  that    negligently  or 
casually  fell  from  any  man ;  which  would  take 
away  all  Hberty  of  conversation.    However,  that 
if  it  had  been  seriously  and  formally  made,  it 
could  be  no  crime,  it  bemg  the  necessary  lib^ty 
and  privilege  of  every  member,  to  make  anv 
motion  he  thought  in  his  judgment  fit,  whicn 
the  house  would  approve,  or  reject,  as  it  found 
*'  reasonable.     And  that,  since  it  was  as  much  in 
"  the  house's  power  to  adjourn  for  six  months, 
''  as  for  six  days,  it  was  as  lawful  to  move  the  one 
*'  as  the  other;  of  which  there  could  not  be  the 
*'  least  inconvenience,  because  the  house  would  be 
'*  sure  to  reject  it,  if  it  were  not  found  proper." 
After  a  very  fierce  and  eager  debate,  in  which 
much  bitterness  and  virulency  was  expressed,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  major  part,  ''that  the  duke 
''  had  committed  no  offence ;"  and  so  he  was  as 
regularly  absolved  as  was  possible.      Hereupon 
the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Essex, 
Holland,  who  thought  the  duke's  affection  and 
duty  to  his  master  a  reproach,  and  his  interest 
prejudicial  to  them,  vnm  the  rest  of  that  party 
entered  their  protestation ;   ''  that  whereas  such  a 
*'  motion  had  been  made  by  the  duke  of  Rich- 
*'  mond,  and  upon  being  Questioned  for  the  same, 
'^  he  had  been  acquitted  by  the  major  part,  they 
^*  were  free  from  the  mischiefs  or  inconveniences, 
which  might  attend  the  not  punishment  of  an 
offence  tending  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  king 
or  kingdom." 
This  protestation,  by  the  advice  of  that  night's 
meeting,  i^vas,  the  next  day,  taken  notice  of  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  matter  itself  of  the 
motion  extended  by  all  possible  and  rhetorical  ag- 
gravations, concerning  the  person,  and  his  inter- 
ests, according  to  the  license  of  that  house,  and 
that  people.     It  was  said,  "  here  was  an  evil  coun- 
*'  sellor,  that  had  discovered  himself,  and  no  doubt 
'^  had  been  the  author  of  many  of  those  evil  coun- 
*'  sels,  which  had  brought  that  trouble  upjon  us ; 
''  that  he  had  received  his  education  in  Spain,  and 
'*  had  been  made  a  grandee  of  that  kingdom,  and 
*'  had  been  ever  since  notoriously  of  that  faction ; 
that  his  sisters  were  papists,  and  therefore  his 
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affection  was  to  be  questioned  in  religion ;  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  he  had 
been  opposite  to  aS  their  proceedings,  and  was 
an  enemy  to  reformation ;  that  he  had  vehemently 
opposed  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford ; 
was  a  friend  to  bishops ;  and  now,  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  reformation,  which  could  not 
"  be  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
"  houses,  had  desperately  moved  in  the  house  of 
''  peers,  where  he  nad  a  great  faction,  that  it  would 
adjourn  for  six  months;  in  which  time  the 
malignant  party,  of  which  he  might  well  be 
thought  the  head,  and  had  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  king's  affections,  womd  prevail  so  far, 
that  all  future  hopes  would  be  rendered  des- 
perate, and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  be  utterly 
lost,  and  possessed  by  the  papists :  that  they 
"  were  therefore  to  take  this  opportunity,  which 
"  Grod  had  given  them,  to  remove  so  malignant 
and  dangerous  a  person  from  the  king,  and 
so  suspected  a  one,  from  so  important  a  charge 
as  the  cinque  ports,  of  which  the  duke  was 
*'  lord  warden,  and  to  send  to  the  lords  to  join 
"  with  them  in  a  desire  to  the  king  to  that  pur- 
"  pose." 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  objected,  that  **  whilst 
"  they  were  so  solicitous  of  their  own  privileges, 
''  and  sensible  of  the  breach  and  violation  of  them, 
"  they  could  not  more  justify  those,  who  had  been 
''  the  advisers  of  such  breaches,  than  bv  offering 
"  the  IDce  trespass  to  the  privileges  of  tne  peers : 
"  that  the  life  of  that  coimdl  depended  upon  the 
"  liberty  of  speech ;  and  where  there  were  so  dif- 
''  ferent  minos,  there  must  be  different  expres- 
**  sions ;  and  if  one  house  might  take  notice  what 
*'  the  other  house  said,  or  did,  within  those  walla, 
"  the  lords  would  as  well  Question  their  members, 
"  as  they  did  now  one  of  tne  lords ;  which  would 
'*  take  away  all  freedom  of  debate :  that  they  could 
''  not  examine  the  circumstances,  which  attended 
that  motion,  if  any  such  was  made ;  and  there- 
fore could  not  so  much  as,  in  their  private  un- 
derstandings, make  a  reasonable  judgment  of  it ; 
but  that  they  were  naturally  to  presume  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such,  as  took  away  the  offence 
"  of  the  motion ;  for  that  the  nuuor  part  of  that 
'*  house  where  the  words  were  spoken,  and  at  the 
*^  time  when  they  were  spoken,  had,  upon  solemn 
'*  debate,  concluded,  that  there  was  no  crime  in 
"  them;  and  that  they  were  not  only  the  proper, 
'*  but  the  only  judges  in  that  case:  and  if  the  com- 
*'  mons  should  intermeddle  therewith,  it  was  no 
otherwise,  than,  bv  the  strength  of  the  major 
part  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  make  the  minor 
part  of  lords  superior  to  the  major  part  of  that 
**  nouse ;  which  they  would  not  suffer  to  be  offered 
'*  to  themselves." 

It  was  alleged,  "  That  the  duke  was  a  person  of 
^'  great  honour  and  integrity,  and  of  so  unblemished 
"  a  fame,  that  in  all  the  discovery  of  the  court- 
offences,  there  was  not  any  reflection  upon  him. 
That  his  education  had  been,  according  to  the 
best  rules  of  the  greatest  persons,  for  some  years 
beyond  the  seas ;  and  that,  having  spent  more 
time  in  France  and  Italy,  he  visited  Spain ;  where 
his  great  quality  bein^  known,  and  no  question 
as  a  compliment  to  this  kingdom,  with  which  it 
was  then  in  strait  alliance  and  confederacy,  that 
king  had  conferred  the  honour  of  a  grandee 
upon  him ;  which  was  of  no  other  advantage  or 
signification  to  him,  than  to  be  covered  in  the 
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**  presence  of  that  king,  as  the  principal  subjects 
*'  there  are.  That  his  affection  to  the  protestant 
**  reliffion  was  mujaeetionable,  and  very  eminent; 
"  and  though  his  sisters,  who  had  been  bred  under 
''  ti^eir  mower,  were  catholics,  yet  his  brothers,  of 
**  whose  education  he  had  taken  the  sole  care,  were 
"  ^^  ^^^  protestants. 

*'  That  his  opinions  in  parliament  had  beenvenr 
**  avowed,  and  were  to  be  presumed  to  be  accord- 
"  ing  to  his  conscience,  in  the  profession  of  which 
'*  he  was  so  public,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
**  he  used  no  ill  arts  in  private ;  since  he  had  the 
coura^  to  do  that  aloud,  wluch  he  had  reason 
to  beheve  would  displease  many.  That  it  would 
be  a  great  prejudice  and  blemish  to  their  coun- 
*^  sels  and  discoveries,  if  after  so  lonff  discourse  of 
''  a  malignant  party,  and  evil  coimseUors,  of  which 
"  they  had  never  yet  named  any,  they  should  first 
**  brand  this  lord  with  that  imputation  upon  such 
'*  a  ground  and  occasion,  as  must  conclude  [|in- 
"  elude]  all  those  lords  who  had  absolved  hmi, 
**  which  was  the  mmor  part  of  the  lords.  In  a 
*'  word,  that  it  would  look  as  if  they  had  devised 
"  those  new  words  to  make  men  a6aid,  and  kept 
**  them  in  reserve  to  apply  to  all  those,  with  whom 
**  they  were  angry." 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  all  the  reason 
that  could  be  spoken  on  that  part,  and  that  there 
could  be  none  on  the  other,  after  a  debate  of  very 
many  hours,  till  after  nine  of  the  clock  at  night, 
(the  latest  that  ever  was  in  parliament,  but  that  of 
the  remonstrance,)  in  whicn  it  was  evident,  tiiat 
they  meant,  as  fEur  as  in  them  lay,  to  confound  all 
those,  whom  they  could  not  convert;  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  majority  of  voices,  not  hfQf  of  the 
house  being  present  at  that  unseasonable  time  of 
the  debate,  "  that  th^  should  accuse  the  duke  of 
Richmond  to  the  lords  to  be  one  of  the  malignant 
party,  and  an  evil  counsellor  to  his  majesty;  and 
to  desire  them  to  join  in  a  request  to  the  king, 
**  that  he  miffht  be  removed  from  any  office  or  em- 
'^  ployment  about  his  person;"  which  was  solemnly 
commended  to  the  lords  accordingly,  and  by  them 
so  for  received,  that  though  the  desire  was  re- 
jected, no  dislike  or  disapprobation  of  the  matter 
or  the  manner  was  in  the  least  manner  discovered, 
or  insisted  on. 

All  things  thus  prepared,  and  so  many  lords 
driven  and  kept  from  the  house,  besides  the  bi- 
shops, and  they  that  stayed  thei«,  by  this  last  in- 
stance, instructed  how  to  carry  themselves,  at  least 
how  they  provoked  the  good  lords  to  protest,  they 
resolved  once  more  to  try  whether  tne  house  of 
peers  would  be  induced  to  join  in  the  business  of 
the  militia,  which  th^  had  twice  reftised ;  and  to 
that  purpose,  their  old  Mends  of  the  dty  in  the 
same  numbers  flocked  to  Westminster,  but  under 
the  new,  received,  and  allowed  style  of  petitioners ; 
but  as  unlike  petitioners  to  any  of  those  lords  or 
commons,  whom  they  understood  to  be  malignant, 
as  the  other  tumults  nad  been.  From  these  herds 
there  were  two  notable  petitions  delivered  to  the 
house  of  commons,  the  one  from  the  porters,  their 
number,  as  they  said^  consisting  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand ;  the  other  under  the  title  of  many  tiiousands 
of  poor  people  in  and  about  the  dty  of  London. 
The  porters,  with  g^reat  eloquence,  confessed  <'  the 
unexpressible  pains  that  nonourable  house  had 
taken  for  the  good  of  church  and  state;  which 
deserved  to  be  recorded  to  their  eternal  &me, 
though  the  effects  of  those  unwearied  endeavours 
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were  not  produced,  by  reason  of  the  prevalence 
of  that  aaverse,  malignant,  bloodsucking,  rebel- 
hous  party,  by  the  power  of  which  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  and  the  liberty  of  the  suoject  was 
trampled  upon,  the  rebellion  m  Ireland  increased, 
and  all  succours  and  relief  for  that  kingdom 
obstructed."  They  said,  "  That  trade  had  been 
long  languishing,  but  was  now  dead  by  the  fears, 
jealousies,  and  distractions  they  lay  imder,  for 
want  of  fortification  of  the  cinque  ports,  which 
was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  papists  to  make 
"  insurrection,  and  cUd  much  animate  a  foreign 
power  to  invade  us :  that  by  the  deadness  of 
trade  they  did  want  employment  in  such  a  mea- 
sure, as  did  make  theu-  uves  very  uncomfort* 
"  able ;  therefore  their  request  was,  that  that  ex- 
treme necessity  of  theirs  might  be  taken  into 
serious  consideration,  and  tluit  the  honourable 
house  of  commons  would  fall  upon  the  speediest 
course  fo|  abating  and  quelling  the  pride,  out- 
rage, and  msolency  of  the  adverse  party  at  home; 
that  the  land  might  be  secured  by  fortifying  the 
cinque  ports,  and  putting  the  people  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence,  that  all  their  fears,  or  as  many 
as  could,  might  be  removed,  and  that  tnule 
might  be  again  set  up  and  opened,  that  so  their 
wants  might  be  in  some  measure  supplied.  They 
**  further  desired  that  justice  might  be  done  upon 
offenders,  according  as  the  atrocity  of  their 
crimes  had  deserved;  for  if  those  things  were 
any  longer  suspended,  they  should  be  forced  to 
extremities  not  fit  to  be  named,  and  to  make 
good  that  sayinff,  that  necessity  hath  no  law. 
f*  They  said  they  liad  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
"  lives,  and  those  they  would  willingly  expose  to 
''  the  utmost  peril,  in  defience  of  the  house  of  com- 
"  mons,  according  to  their  protestation,"  &c. 

The  other  was  a  petition  in  the  names  of  many 
thousands  of  poor  people,  and  brought  by  a  great 
multitude  of  such,  who  seemed  prepared  for  any 
exploit.  I  have  thought  fit,  for  the  rareness  of  it, 
and  the  rare  effect  it  produced,  to  insert  that  peti- 
tion in  terms  as  it  was  presented,  thus. 

7b  the  honourable  the  house  qf  commons  now 
assembled  in  parUanent, 

"  The  humble  petition  of  many  thousands  of  poor 
"  people  in  and  about  the  city  of  London, 

''  Humbly  sheweth,  that  your  petitioners  have 
lain  a  long  time  under  great  pressures,  and 
grievances  both  in  liberties  and  consciences,  as 
hath  been  largely,  and  sundry  times,  shewed  and 
declared,  by  several  petitions  exhibited  to  this 
honourable  assembly  both  by  the  citizens  and 
apprentices  of  the  dty  of  London,  and  divers 
counties  and  parts  of  this  kingdom,  from  which 
we  hoped  long  ere  this,  by  your  pious  care,  to 
have  been  delivered. 

"  But  now  we,  who  are  of  the  meanest  rank  and 
qualitv,  being  touched  with  penury,  are  very 
sensible  of  the  approaching  storms  of  ruin,  whicn 
hang  over  our  heads,  and  threaten  to  overwhelm 
us.  By  reason  of  the  sad  distractions  occasioned 
chiefly  and  originally,  as  your  petitioners  humbly 
conceive,  by  the  prevalency  ot  the  bishops,  ana 
the  popish  lords,  and  others  of  that  malignant 
faction;  who  make  abortive  all  good  motions, 
which  tend  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this 
kingdom  of  EnjD^land,  and  have  hitherto  nindered 
the  sending  rehef  to  our  brethren  in  Ireland,  al- 
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thou|i^h  they  lie  weltering  in  blood ;  which  hath 
ffiven  such  head  to  the  euaveFsarieSj  that  we  justly 
"  tear  the  like  calamities  inevitably  to  befall  us 
**  here,  when  they  have  vented  tneir  rage  and 
*'  malice  there. 

"  All  which  occasions  so  great  a  decay  and  stop 
*'  of  trade,  that  your  petitioners  are  utterly  impo- 
*'  verished,  and  our  miseries  are  grown  insupporta- 
ble, we  having  already  spent  all  that  little  means, 
which  we  had  formerly,  by  God's  blessing,  and 
our  great  labour,  obtained ;  and  many  of  us  have 
not,  nor  cannot  tell  where  to  get,  bread  to  sus- 
tain ourselves  and  families ;  and  others  of  us  are 
"  almost  arrived  at  the  same  port  of  calamity;  so 
'*  that  imless  some  speedy  remedy  be  taken  for  the 
*'  removal  of  all  such  obstructions,  which  hinder 
the  happy  progress  of  your  great  endeavours, 
your  petitioners  shall  not  rest  in  quietness,  but 
shall  be  forced  to  lay  hold  on  the  next  remedy 
*'  which  is  at  hand,  to  remove  the  distiurbers  of 
*'  our  peace ;  want  and  necessity  Ifreaking  the 
*'  bounds  of  modesty :  and  rather  than  your  peti- 
tioners will  suffer  themselves,  and  their  families, 
to  perish  through  hunger  and  necessity,  though 
hitherto  patiently  groaned  under,  they  cannot 
leave  any  means  unessayed  for  their  rehef. 
"  The  cry  therefore  of  tne  poor  and  needy,  your 
poor  petitioners,  is,  that  such  persons,  who  are 
"  the  obstacles  of  our  peace,  and  hinderers  of  the 
"  happy  proceedings  of  this  parliament,  and  the 
"  enjoyment  of  the  looked  for  purity  of  religion, 
*'  safety  of  our  lives,  and  return  of  our  welrares, 
*'  may  be  forthwith  publicly  declared,  to  the  end 
*'  they  may  be  made  manifest ;  the  removal  of 
*'  whom  we  humbly  conceive  will  be  a  remedy  to 
*'  cure  our  miseries,  and  put  a  period  to  these  dis- 
'*  tractions :  and  that  those  noble  worthies  of  the 
*'  house  of  peers,  who  concur  with  you  in  your 
**  happy  votes,  may  be  earnestly  desired  to  join 
''  with  this  honouraible  house,  and  to  sit  and  vote 
as  one  entire  body;  which  we  hope  will  remove 
from  us  our  destructive  fears,  and  prevent  that, 
which  apprehension  will  make  the  wisest  and 
peaceablest  men  to  put  in  execution. 
**  For  the  Lord's  sake  hear  us,  and  let  our  re- 
ligion, lives,  and  welfares  be  precious  in  your 
sight,  that  the  loins  of  the  poor  may  bless  you, 
and  pray,"  &c. 

After  this  horrible  petition  delivered,  the  house, 
according  to  its  gracious  custom,  ordered  thanks 
to  be  given  for  their  great  kindness.  The  which 
when  delivered  by  the  speaker,  who  told  them 
that  the  house  was  m  consiaeration  of  those  things, 
whereof  they  complained,  some  of  that  rabble,  no 
doubt  as  thev  had  been  taught,  replied,  "  that  Uiey 
*'  never  doubted  the  house  of  commons,  but  they 
*'  heard  all  stuck  in  the  lords'  house,  and  they  de- 
''  sired  to  know  the  names  of  those  peers,  who 
*'  hindered  the  agreement  betweenf  the  good  lords 
''  and  the  commons :"  which  they  pressed  with 
unheard  of  rudeness  and  importunity,  and  with  a 
seeming  imwillingness  withdrew,  whilst  the  house 
took  the  matter  into  further  consultation. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  provocation,  and  that 
it  was  urged  by  manv  members,  some  which  had 
been  assaulted  and  ill  intreated  by  that  rabble  in 
their  passage  to  the  house,  "  that  the  countenanc- 
"  ing  such  licentious  persons  and  proceedings 
"  would  be  a  great  blemish  to  their  counsels," 
they  were  again  called  in ;  and  told,  "  that  the 
'*  house  of  commons  had  endeavoured,  and  would 
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*'  continue  those  endeavours  for  their  relief;  and 
they  doubted  not,  when  they  had  delivered  their 
petition,  and  what  they  had  said,  to  the  lords, 
which  they  would  presently  do,  the  causes  of 
"  their  evils  would  be  found  out,  and  some  speedy 
"  course  resolved  upon  for  their  relief;  and  there- 
"  fore  desired  them  with  patience  to  attend  a  Aur- 
"  ther  answer."  And  accordingly  that  petition 
was  solemnly  read,  and  delivered  to  the  lords  at  a 
conference ;  and  the  conference  no  sooner  ended, 
than  Mr.  Hollis,  one  of  those  ^ve  whom  the  king 
had  accused  a  month  before  of  high  treason,  was 
sent  to  the  lords  in  a  message  to  desire  them, 
"  that  they  would  join  with  the  house  of  commons 
"  in  their  desire  to  the  kinf^  about  the  militia;" 
to  which  he  added,  '*  that  if  that  desire  of  the 
"  house  of  commons  was  not  assented  to,  he  de- 
''  sired  those  lords  who  were  willing  to  concur, 
"  would  find  some  means  to  make  themselves 
"  known,  that  it  might  be  known  who  were  against 
*'  them,  and  they  might  make  it  known  to  those 
''  that  sent  them." 

After  which  motion  and  message,  the  lords  again 
resumed  the  debate ;  which  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland be^n  with  a  profession,  "  that  whosoever 
''  refused,  m  that  particular,  to  join  with  the  house 
"  of  commons,  were,  in  his  opinion,  enemies  to 
"the  commonwealth;"  when  the  major  part  of 
that  house  had  twice  before  refused  to  concur  with 
them  in  it.  Yet  when  his  lordship  was  questioned 
for  that  unparliamentary  language,  all  the  other 
lords  of  that  faction  joined  wi&  him;  and  de- 
clared, '*  that  it  was  their  opinions  likewise :"  the 
rabble  being  at  the  door  to  execute  whatever  they 
were  directed :  so  that  many  lords,  out  of  a  just 
indifpoation  to  see  their  honours  and  their  liberties 
sacrificed  to  the  people  by  themselves ;  others,  out 
of  real  fear  of  being  miirdered,  if  they  should,  in 
that  conjuncture  of  tune,  insist  on  their  former 
resolutions,  withdrawing  themselves;  the  major 
part  of  those,  who  stay^,  concluded  to  join  with 
the  house  of  commons  in  their  desire  [concerning] 
the  militia. 

Within  two  days  after  this  agreement  and  sub- 
mission of  the  lords,  another  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  commons,  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  county  of  Surrey,  by  a  multitude 
of  people,  who  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  of  that 
county,  and  subscribed  by  above  two  thousand 
hands.  Their  petition  was  of  the  ordinary  strain, 
fuU  of  devotion  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
offering  to  execute  all  their  commands ;  but  with 
it  thev  presented  likewise  a  petition,  which  they 
intendea  to  present  to  the  lords,  if  they  approved 
it,  and  was  subscribed  by  above  two  thousand 
hands ;  by  which  it  may  appear  where  that  petition 
was  drawn,  and  when,  however  the  hanas  were 
procured.  The  petition  to  the  lords  took  notice 
of  their  happy  concurrence  with  the  house  of 
commons  in  settling  the  nulitia,  and  forts,  in 
such  hands  as  the  commonwealth  might  confide 
in,  and  the  kingdom  in  such  a  posture  as  might 
be  for  its  defence  and  safeguard :  yet  they  com- 
plained of  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland, 
which,  they  said,  by  the  dela^  it  had  found 
amongst  thdr  lordships,  notwithstanding  the 
pressing  endeavours  of  the  house  of  commons, 
together  with  many  of  their  lordships,  had  been 
exposed  to  the  inhuman  cruelties  of  their  mer- 
"  ciless  enemies.  With  like  grief  they  apprehended 
"  the  distractions  of  this  nation,  the  composure  of 
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which,  they  said,  was  altogether  hopeless,  so 
long  as  the  king*6  throne  was  surrounded  with 
*^  evil  counsellors,  and  so  long  as  the  votes  of 
popish  lords  and  hishops  were  continued  in  their 
nouse. 

"  Wherefore  they  did  humbly  pray,  and  beseech 
their  lordships,  tnat  they  would  go  on  in  a  con- 
stant union  with  the  house  of  commons,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  kingdom's  safety;  that  all  evil 
*'  counsellors  might  be  found  out,  Ireland  relieved; 
that  the  votes  of  the  popish  lords  and  bishops 
might  be  speedily  removed ;  that  so  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  might  be  established,  the  privileges 
of  parluiment  vindicated,  and  the  purity  of  reli- 
gion settled  and  preserved.  And,  tney  said,  they 
should  be  in  duty  obliged  to  defend,  and  main- 
tain with  their  lives  and  estates,  their  lordships, 
so  &  as  they  should  be  united  with  the  honour- 
able house  of  coDunons,  in  all  their  just  and 
'^  pious  proceedings." 

Which  petition  was  read  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  approved,  and  the  petitioners  thanked 
for  their  kind  expressions  therein ;  and  then  it  was 
deliyered  by  them  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  peers; 
who,  within  a  day  or  two,  passed  both  the  bill  for 
taking  awaj  the  bishops'  votes,  and  [that  concern- 
ing] pressmg,  which  nad  lain  so  long  desperate, 
whilst  the  lords  came,  and  sat  with  freedom  in  the 
house.  And  these  marvellous  things  done,  they 
again  adjourn  both  houses  into  London,  to  lay  the 
scene  for  future  action. 

Upon  the  second  of  February,  some  members, 
appomted  by  both  houses,  attended  his  majesty 
at  Windsor  with  their  petition,  "  that  he  would 
**  forthwith  put  the  Tower  of  London,  and  all 
*'  other  forts,  and  the  whole  miUtia  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  into  the  hands  of  such  persons,  as  should 
^  be  recommended  unto  his  majesty  bv  both 
**  houses  of  parliament ;  which,  they  assured  them- 
''  selves,  would  be  a  hopeful  entrance  into  those 
"  courses,  which,  througn  God's  blessing,  should 
**  be  effectual  for  the  removing  all  diffidence,  and 
misapprehension  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his 
people ;  and  for  establishing  and  enlarging  the 
honour,  greatness,  and  power  of  his  majesty, 
and  royal  posterity ;  ana  for  the  restoring  and 
confirming  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  loyal 
subjects  in  all  his  dominions.  And  to  that  their 
most  necessary  petition,  thev  said,  the^  did,  in 
all  humility,  expect  his  speeay  and  ^rracious  an- 
swer, the  great  distractions,  and  distempers  of 
the  kingdom,  not  admitting  any  dday." 
At  the  same  time  they  likewise  presented  an- 
other petition  to  him,  concerning  the' accused 
membors ;  in  which  they  besought  him  ''  to  give 
"  directions,  that  his  parliament  might  be  in- 
formed, before  Friday  next,  (which  was  witbin 
two  days,)  what  proof  there  was  against  them, 
that  accordingly  they  might  be  called  to  a  legal 
tiial;  it  being  tne  undoubted  right  and  privilege 
of  pariUament,  that  no  member  of  parliament 
could  be  proceeded  against,  without  tne  consent 
of  parliament." 
His  majesty  now  found  that  these  persons  could 
not  be  compounded  with,  and  that  their  purpose 
was,  by  degrees,  to  get  so  much  power  into  tiieir 
hands,  that  they  need  not  care  for  what  was  left  in 
his;  and  that  the  lords  were  in  no  degree  to  be 
relied  on  to  maintain  their  own  privileges,  much 
less  to  defend  his  rights ;  and  that  they  had  the 
power  to  impose  generally  upoa  the  people's  un- 
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derstandings,  contrary  to  their  own  senses,  and 
to  persuade  them,  "  that  they  were  in  danger  to 
"  be  invaded  by  foreign  enemies,"  when  the  king 
was  not  only  in  peace  with  all  Christian  princes, 
but  almost  all  other  nations  so  embroiled  in  war, 
that  they  all  desired  the  friendship  and  assistance 
of  England ;  none  was  in  case  or  condition  to  dis- 
turb it :  "  and  that  there  was  a  decay  and  dead- 
"  ness  of  trade,  and  want  and  poverty  growing 
'^  upon  the  whole  kingdom,"  when  no  man  living 
haa  ever  remembered  the  like  plenty  over  the 
whole  land,  and  trade  was  at  that  height,  that  the 
like  had  never  been  known. 

He  resolved  therefore  to  remove  himself  to  a 
greater  distance  from  London,  where  the  fears  and 
jealousies  grew;  and  constantly  to  deny  to  pass 
any  act,  that  should  be  recommended  to  him  from 
the  two  houses,  except  what  might  concern  Ire- 
land, till  he  might  have  a  full  prospect  of  all  they 
intended  to  demand,  and  an  equal  assurance  how 
far  they  intended  to  gratify  him  for  all  his  con- 
descensions; which  resolution  was  very  parlia- 
mentary, it  having  been  rarely  known,  till  this 
present  parliament,  that  the  king  consented  to  any 
acts,  till  the  determination  of  the  session. 

The  truth  is,  when  his  majesty  found  the  ex* 
treme  ill  success  of  the  accusation  against  the 
members,  and  that  the  tumults,  and  the  petitioners, 
were  no  other  than  an  army  at  the  oisposal  of 
those,  in  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  put  ms  con- 
fidence, and  that  all  such,  who  expressed  any  emi- 
nent zeEd  to  his  service,  would  be  taken  from  him 
under  the  style  of  delinquents  and  malignants,  he 
resolved  that  the  queen,  who  was  very  fml  of  fears, 
should  go  to  Portsmouth,  colonel  Goring,  who  was 
governor  thereof,  having  found  means  to  make 
good  impressions  again  in  their  majesties  of  hia 
fidelity ;  and  that  himself  would  go  to  Hull,  where 
his  magazine  of  cannon,  arms,  and  munition  was ; 
and  tluit  being  secured  in  those  strong  places, 
whither  they  who  wished  him  well  might  resort, 
and  be  protected,  he  would  sit  still,  till  they  who 
were  over-active  would  come  to  reason.  * 

But  this,  though  resolved  with  so  much  secrecy, 
that  it  was  not  communicated  to  three  persons,  (as 
I  have  been  since  assured  by  those  who  knew,) 
whether  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  those  few,  or 
by  the  curiosity  of  others,  (which  I  rather  believe,) 
who  found  means  to  overhear  all  private  discourses, 
(as  both  bedchambers  were  inhabited,  and  every 
comer  possessed,  by  diligent  spies  upon  their  mas- 
ter and  mistress,)  was  impartea  to  those,  who  pro- 
cured those  orders  before  mentioned  for  Hull  and 
Portsmouth ;  bv  reason  whereof,  and  the  advice, 
and  promise  ot  many  lords,  "that  they  would 
**  firmly  unite  themselves  for  the  just  support  of 
"  the  regal  power,"  with  the  extreme  apprehension 
the  queen  had  of  danger,  that  counsel  was  laid 
aside.  That  which  wrought  so  much  upon  the 
oueen's  fears,  besides  the  general  observation  how 
ue  king  was  betrayed,  and  how  his  rights  and 
power  were  every  day  wrested  from  him,  was  an 
!  advertisement,  that  sne  had  received,  of  a  design 
,  in  the  prevalent  party,  to  have  accused  her  majesty 
of  hign  treason ;  of  which,  without  doubt,  there 
had  been  some  discourse  in  their  most  private 
cabals,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  was  imparted  to  her 
upon  design,  and  by  connivance,  (for  there  were 
some  incorporated  into  that  faction,  who  exactly 
knew  her  nature,  passions,  and  infirmities,)  that 
the  disdain  of  it  might  transport  her  to  somewhat. 
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which  might  give  them  advantage.  And  shortly 
after  that  discovery  to  her  majesty,  those  persons 
before  mentioned  were  accused  of  high  treason ; 
yet  afterwards,  when  they  had  received  the  full 
fruits,  they  found  means  to  complain,  "  as  a  great 
''  argument  of  the  malignity  of  those  persons  of 
"  nearness  to  both  their  majesties,  that  an  infusion 
''  had  been  made  to  the  queen,  that  there  was  a 
'*  purpose  of  accusing  her  of  high  treason,"  and 
solemnly  by  message  ''  besought  her  to  discover, 
''  who  had  done  that  malicious  office ;"  when  they 
very  well  knew  who  it  was,  and  for  whose  sake  the 
queen  was  brought  to  return  answer,  "  that  she 
'^  had  heard  such  a  discourse,  but  took  no  notice 
*'  of  it,  as  never  believing  it :"  whereas,  if  thev 
could  have  been  compelled  to  have  discoverea, 
how  they  knew  that  the  queen  had  been  informed, 
all  the  secret  would  have  appeared ;  the  same  per- 
son first  telling  her  what  was  in  projection  agamst 
her,  and  then  returning  intelligence  of  any  expres- 
sions and  distemper,  he  might  easily  obsore  upon 
the  apprehension  which  the  other  bcffat. 

But  both  king  and  queen  were  then  upon  that 
disadvantage,  tluit  all  their  words  and  actions, 
which  were  the  pure  results  of  their  own  reasons 
and  judgments  upon  what  they  saw  every  day  oc- 
curred, were  called  the  effects  of  evil  counsels, 
that  so  they  might  take  the  liberty  to  reproach 
them  with  the  more  license ;  whilst  what  they  re- 
ceived by  the  most  secret  peijury  of  bedchamber 
spies,  or  what  they  forged  themselves,  was  urged 
as  the  resultants  of  common  fame,  or  the  effects 
of  their  fears  and  jealousies,  to  the  rancour  of 
which  the  most  precious  balm  of  the  crown  must 
be  applied.  And  therefore  it  was  concluded,  "  that 
*'  the  queen  should  take  the  opportunity  of  her 
''  daughter  the  princess  Mary's  journey  into  Hol- 
"  lana,"  (who  had  been  before  mamed  to  the 
young  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  now  solemnly 
desired  by  the  States'  ambassadors  to  come  into 
that  country,)  ''  to  transport  herself  into  Holland, 
''  patiently  to  expect  an  amendment  of  the  affairs 
^^  of  England ;  and  that  the  king  should  retire 
*'  into  the  north,  and  reside  at  York,  and  deny  all 
'^  particulars,  till  the  whole  alteration  should  be 
*'  framed."  But  the  first  resolution  concerning 
the  queen  was  only  published ;  the  other,  concern- 
ing the  king,  communicated  to  very  few;  both 
their  majesties  being  reduced  to  so  great  wants, 
that  the  queen  was  compelled  to  coin,  or  sell,  her 
chamber  plate,  for  the  supply  of  her  most  neces- 
sary occasions,  there  being  no  money  in  the  ex- 
chequer, or  in  the  power  of  the  ministers  of  the 
revenue;  and  the  officers  of  the  customs,  out  of 
which  the  allowance  for  the  weekly  support  of 
their  majesties'  household  had  been  made,  being 
enjoined  by  the  house  of  commons,  not  to  issue 
out  any  money,  without  their  particular  consent 
and  approbation. 

It  was  evident  now  that  the  accused  members 
were  too  mighty  for  the  king,  or  the  law,  and  that 
they  would  admit  no  other  judges  of  their  guilt, 
than  themselves,  nor  rules  of  proceeding,  than  the 
plurality  of  their  own  voices :  and  therefore  the 
king  resolved  to  give  over  any  njore  thought  of ' 
that  business.  And  so  to  that  petition  he  answered, 
''  that  as  he  once  conceived  that  he  had  ground 
''  enough  to  accuse  them,  so  now  he  found  as  good 
''  cause  wholly  to  desert  any  prosecution  of  them." 
The  other  petition  concermng  the  militia  gave  him 
more  trouble ;  for  though  he  was  resolved  in  no 
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degree  to  consent  to  it,  yet  he  was  willing,  till  all 
things  could  be  ready  for  the  queen's  journey,  and 
so  for  his  own  remove,  [rather]  to  delay  it,  than 
deny  it ;  lest  the  same  army  of  petitioners  might 
come  to  Windsor  to  persuade  him ;  which  had  con- 
verted, or  prevailed  over  the  house  of  peers.  And 
he  was  persuaded  by  some,  who  thought  they  knew 
the  temper  of  both  houses,  that  though  they  were 
now  united  in  the  matter,  they  might  easily  be  di- 
vided upon  the  circumstances;  and  that  they  would 
not  be  of  one  mind  in  the  election  of  the  persons 
to  be  confided  in.  So  to  that  petition  his  majesty 
returned  this  answer : 

"  That  he  was  willing  to  apply  a  remedy  not  only 
''  to  their  dangers,  but  to  their  doubts  and  fears ; 
"  and  therefore,  that  when  he  should  know  the 
extent  of  power,  which  was  intended  to  be  esta- 
blished in  those  persons,  whom  they  desired  to  be 
commanders  of  the  militia  in  the  several  counties, 
"  and  likewise  to  what  lime  it  should  be  limited, 
"  that  no  power  should  be  executed  [by]  his  majesty 
"  alone  without  the  advice  of  parliament,  then  he 
'*  would  declare,  that  he  would  be  content  to  put 
in  all  the  forts,  and  over  the  militia,  such  persons 
as  both  houses  of  parliament  should  either 
approve,  or  recommend  to  him;  so  that  they 
*'  before  declared  the  names  of  the  persons,  whom 
they  would  approve  or  recommend,  and  so  that 
no  persons  snould  be  named  by  them,  agaihst 
whom  his  majesty  should  have  just  and  unques- 
"  tionable  exception." 

Which  answer,  though  it  was  not  a  consent, 
gave  them  notable  encouragement,  and  exceedingly 
united  the  vulgar  minds  to  them ;  who  conairred 
only  with  them,  as  they  saw  them  like  to  prevail  in 
what  they  went  about.  And  there  was  no  danger 
of  any  aisunion  in  the  nomination  of  persons; 
because,  though  they  should  at  first  admit  such 
into  the  number,  whom  they  could  not  sufficiently 
trust,  nor  plausibly  except  against,  yet  when  they 
were  once  possessed  of  the  power  of  nomination, 
they  might  easily  weed  out  those,  which  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  soil  they  were  planted  in.  How- 
ever this  would  take  up  some  time ;  and  therefore 
to  keep  the  king's  inchnation  to  gratify  them  (for 
so  they  would  understand  it)  warm,  the  same  day 
they  received  this  answer,  they  returned  a  message 
of  thanks ;  and  desired  his  majesty,  "  whilst  they 
"  were  preparing  all  other  particulars  according  to 
his  command,  that  he  would  confer  the  custody 
of  the  Tower  upon  sir  John  Coniers,"  whom  his 
majesty  had  lately  recommended  to  them,  as  a  per- 
son of  great  ment.  With  which  being  surprised, 
and  desired  likewise  by  sir  John  Byron  to  free  him 
from  the  agony  and  vexation  of  that  place,  which 
had  exposed  his  person  and  reputation  to  die  ra^e 
and  fiiry  of  the  people,  and  compelled  him  to  submit 
to  such  reproaches,  as  a  generous  spirit  could  not 
brook  without  much  regret ;  for  he  had  upon  frivo- 
lous surmises  been  sent  for  as  a  delinquent,  and 
been  brought  upon  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  both 
houses ;  his  ms^esty  consented  to  that  alteration, 
and  made  sir  John  Coniers  lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
Which  was  such  an  instance  of  his  yieldins  upon 
importunity,  that  from  that  time  they  thought 
themselves  even  possessed  of  the  whole  militia  of 
the  kingdom. 

Whilst  all  diligence  was  used  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  the  queen's  journey,  to  divert  their  councils 
from  other  inquisitions,  the  king  (who  had  received 
so  many  sharp  expostidations  tai  breach  of  privi- 
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leges,  and  other  attempto  upon  their  reputations) 
resolved,  upon  the  publication  of  a  bold  scandal 
upon  himself  by  one  of  their  principal  members,  to 
expostulate  with  them,  and  try  what  satisfaction 
and  reparation  they  were  prepared  to  give  to  him, 
who  exacted  so  much  from  hrni.  All  opportunities 
had  been  taken  in  public,  and  all  license  ffiven  to 
private  and  clandestine  forgeries,  to  lay  ooious  or 
envious  imputation  on  the  king  and  queen,  in  the 
business  of  Ireland ;  and  to  impute  the  progress 
and  success  of  that  rebellion  to  a  connivance,  if  not 
a  countenance,  from  the  court :  the  not  levying 
men,  and  not  sending  provisions,  imputed  to  his 
majes^;  though  he  had,  as  is  before  observed, 
offerea  to  levy  ten  thousand  volunteers  for  that 
service,  and  had  consented  cheerfully  to  every  pro- 
position, that  had  been  made  with  the  least  reference 
to  the  assistance  of  that  kingdom.  Indeed  he  was 
so  alarumed  with  those  perpetual  odious  imposi- 
tions, which  he  perceived  wrought  very  pernicious 
effects  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  many  things  contrary  to 
his  judgment  and  kingly  policy,  to  prevent  greater 
inconveniences  by  those  scandals,  which  he  saw 
were  prepared  for  him.  So  when  several  proposi- 
tions were  recommended  to  him  by  the  two  houses 
concerning  those  supplies,  which  were  to  be  sent 
out  of  Scotland,  amonffst  the  rest,  there  was  one, 
*'  that  the  Scots  should  have  the  command  and 
**  keening  of  the  town  and  castie  of  Carrickfer^us; 
"  and  if  an^  regiments,  or  troops,  in  that  provmce 
**  should  join  with  them,  that  they  should  receive 
**  orders  from  tiie  commander  of  the  Scottish 
*'  forces."  The  king  consented  to  all  the  rest, 
though  there  were  matters  unreasonable  enough  in 
favour  of  that  nation ;  but,  *'  that,"  he  said,  '*  he 
could  not  approve  of;"  and  wished  "  the  houses 
to  take  that  proposition  again  into  consideration, 
as  a  business  ot  very  great  importance,  which  he 
doubted  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  crown  of 
"  England,  and  the  service  intended."  And  he  said, 
"  if  me  houses  desired  it,  he  would  be  willing  to 
**  speak  with  the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  see 
'*  what  satisfaction  he  could  give  them  therein." 
This  answer  was  no  sooner  read,  but  both  houses 
voted,  '^  that  whosoever  gave  the  king  advice,  or 
"  counsel,  to  send  that  answer,  was  an  enemy  to 
**  the  king  and  kingdom,"  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  find  out  who  those  evil  counsellors  were. 
So  that,  the  Scottish  conmiissioners  pressing  him, 
"  that,  being  their  native  king,  he  would  not  pub- 
**  Ush  a  less  trust  and  confidence  in  them,  than 
''  their  neighbour  nation  had  done,"  his  majesty 
thought  fit  to  consent  to  the  whole,  as  the  two 
houses  had  advised. 

Then,  in  the  carrying  on  the  war,  they  allowed 
his  majesty  so  MtUe  power,  that  when  he  recom- 
mended some  officers  of  prime  quality,  reputation, 
and  experience  in  the  war,  to  the  lord  tieutenant  to 
be  employed  in  that  service,  the  house  of  commons 
by  express  order,  and  after  they  knew  that  his 
majesty  had  recommended  them,  rejected  them, 
because  they  were  taken  notice  to  have  attended 
upon  the  king  at  Whitehall,  as  a  guardto  his  person. 
And,  after  all  this,  the^  took  all  occasions  to  asperse 
him  with  any  omissions  that  were  in  that  great 
work ;  as  Mr.  Pym  had  more  particularly  done,  in 
that  speech  before  taken  notice  of,  at  the  conference 
with  tne  lords,  upon  the  delivery  of  those  seditious 
petitions ;  of  which  the  king  could  not  take  notice. 
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lest  he  should  be  again  reproached  with  breach  of 
privilege. 

But  when  that  speech  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  house,  the  king  thought  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  require  a  vindication ;  and  therefore,  in  a  letter 
to  the  speaker,  he  sent  this  message :  "  That  he 
"  had  taken  notice  of  a  speech,  pretended  hy  the 
"  title  to  have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Pym  in  a 
"  conference,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  house  of 
"  commons ;  in  wnich  it  was  affirmed,  that  since 
"  the  stop  upon  the  ports  against  all  Irish  papists 
"  by  both  houses,  many  of  the  chief  commanders, 
'^  now  in  the  head  of  the  rebels,  have  been  suffered 
to  pass  by  his  majesty's  immediate  warrant :  and 
being  certain  of  having  used  extreme  caution  in 
the  granting  of  passports  int^  Ireland,  he  con- 
"  ceived,  either  tlmt  paper  not  to  have  been  so 
"  delivered,  and  printed,  as  is  pretended ;  or  that 
"  house  to  have  received  some  misinformation. 
"  And  therefore  his  majesty  desired  to  know, 
"  whether  that  speech  had  been  so  delivered  and 
printed ;  and  if  it  had,  that  the  house  would  re- 
view, upon  what  information  that  particular  had 
been  grounded,  that  either  it  might  be  found 
"  upon  reexamination  false,  and  so  both  the  house, 
''  and  his  majesty,  to  have  been  injured  by  it ;  or 
that  his  majesty  might  know,  by  what  means, 
and  by  whose  lault,  his  authority  had  been  so 
highly  abused,  as  to  be  made  to  conduce  to  the 
'*  assistance  of  that  rebellion,  which  he  so  much 
detested  and  abhorred ;  and  that  he  might  see 
himself  fully  vindicated  from  all  reflections  of  the 
least  suspicion  of  that  kind." 
It  was  some  time  before  they  would  vouchsafe 
any  answer  to  the  king  upon  this  message ;  but  at 
last  they  returned, ''  that  the  speech,  mentioned  in 
that  message,  was  printed  Dy  their  order,  and 
what  was  therein  ddivered  was  agreeable  to  the 
sense  of  the  house :  that  tiiey  had  received  divers 
advertisements  concerning  the  several  persons, 
Irish  papists,  and  others,  who  had  obtamed  his 
majesty's  immediate  warrant  for  their  passing 
into  Ireland,  since  the  order  of  restraint  of  both 
houses ;  some  of  which,  as  they  had  been  in- 
*'  formed,  since  their  coming  into  Ireland,  had 
joined  with  the  rebels,  and  been  commanders 
amongst  them;  and  some  others  had  been  stayed, 
and  were  yet  in  safe  custody." 
Then  they  named  some,  to  whom  licenses  had 
been  granted  bdbre  the  order  of  restraint,  and  were 
still  in  England;  and  said,  ''there  were  others, 
"  whose  names  they  had  not  yet  received,  but 
"  doubted  not,  upon  examination,  they  would  be 
"  discovered." 
To  this  the  king  replied,  and  told  them,  "  that 
as  he  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  give  them 
all  possible  satisfaction  to  all  their  just  requests, 
and  a  readiness  to  rectify,  or  retract,  any  thing 
done  by  himself,  which  might  seem  to  trench 
upon  th^  privileges  by  any  mistake  of  his ;  so 
"  he  hoped,  tney  would  be  ready,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, to  manifest  an  equal  tenderness  and  regard 
of  his  honour,  and  reputation  with  his  subjects: 
and  therefore  he  expected  they  should  review  his 
message  concerning  Mr.  Fymfs  speech,  and  their 
"  answer,  with  which  he  could  not  rest  satisfied. 
"  He  said,  he  was  most  assured  that  no  person, 
"  who  had  command  in  the  head  of  the  rebels,  had 
"  passed  by  his  warrant,  or  privity.  And  then,  he 
"  desired  tnem  to  consider,  whether  such  a  general 
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**  information,  and  advertisement,  as  they  implied 
"  in  their  answer,  without  the  name  of  any  par- 
"  ticular  person,  was  ground  enough  for  such  a 
**  direct  and  positive  affirmation,  as  was  made  in 
that  speech ;  which,  in  respect  of  the  place  and 
person,  and  being  now  acknowledged  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  the  house,  was  of  that 
authority,  that  his  majesty  might  suffer  in  the 
"  affections  of  many  of  his  good  subjects,  and  fall 
"  under  a  possible  construction,  considering  many 
scandalous  pamphlets  to  such  a  purpose,  of  not 
being  sensible  enough  of  that  rebellion,  so  horrid 
and  odious  to  all  (Siristians ;  by  which,  in  that 
distraction,  such  a  danger  might  possibly  ensue 
to  his  majesty's  person  and  estate,  as  he  was  well 
"  assured  they  would  endeavour  to  prevent.  And 
"  therefore  he  thought  it  very  necessary,  and  ex- 
"  pected  that  they  should  name  those  persons  who 
"  had  passed  by  his  license,  and  were  then  in  the 
"  head  of  the  rebels :  or  if,  upon  their  reexamina- 
"  tion,  they  did  not  find  particular  evidence  to 
prove  that  assertion,  (as  he  was  most  confident 
they  never  could,)  as  that  affirmation,  which  re- 
flected upon  his  m^esty,  was  very  public,  so  they 
would  pubhsh  such  a  declaration,  whereby  that 
*'  mistake  might  be  discovered ;  he  being  the  more 
tender  in  that  particular  which  had  reference  to 
Ireland,  as  bein^  most  assured,  that  he  had  been, 
and  was,  from  his  soul,  resolved  to  discharge  his 
duty,  for  the  relief  of  his  poor  protestant  sub- 
jects, and  the  utter  rooting  out  that  rebellion ; 
*'  so  that  service  had  not  suffered  for  the  want  of 
"  any  thing  proposed  to  him,  and  within  his  power 
"  to  grant." 

He  said,  "  in  this  matter  he  had  diligently  exa- 
''  mined  his  own  memory^  and  the  notes  of  his 
"  secretaries;"  and  then  named  all  the  Irish  persons 
to  whom  he  had  given  any  licenses  to  go  into  that 
kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion ; 
and  said,  "  he  was  weU  assured,  none  of  them 

*  were  with  the  rebels;  and  though  some  of  them 
'  might  be  papists,  yet  he  had  no  reason  to  dis- 

*  coyer  any  suspicion  of  them,  in  respect  of  their 
'  alliance  with  persons  of  great  honour  and  power 
'  in  that  kingdom,  of  whose  fidelity  to  hun  he 
'*  had  good  assurance ;  and  the  lords  justices 
'  themselves  ha\dng  declared,  that  they  were 
'  so  far  from  owning  a  jealousy  of  all  papists 
'  there,  that  they  had  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
'  divers  noblemen  of  tlmt  religion,  within  the  pale, 
^  which  the  parliament  had  well  approved  of. 
'  And  therefore,  unless  the  first  affirmation  of 
'  the  house  of  commons  could  be  made  good  by 
'  some  particulars,  he  expected  a  vindication  by 

*  such  a  declaration  as  he  had  proposed ;  which, 
'  he  said,  was,  in  du^  and  justice,  due  to  him." 

But  this,  and  any  thing  else  could  be  said,  was 
80  far  from  procuring  any  reparation,  or  his  maiesty 
from  receiving  any,  that  wnen  they  perceivea  the 
king  still  pressed  for  that  justice,  and  apprehended 
that  many  would  believe  it  due  to  him,  and  that  the 
prejudice  they  had  raised  to  him  for  Ireland  would 
be  removed  thereby,  they  confidently  published 
another  declaration  of  several  persons'  names,  to 
whom  they  said  the  king  had  granted  passes,  and 
were  then  commanders  in  the  rebels'  army,  of 
whose  names  his  majesty  had  never  before  heard, 
to  whom  no  passes  had  been  granted,  neither  did 
he  believe  that  there  were  such  men  in  nature ; 
and  so  left  the  people  to  believe  as  they  found 
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themselves  inclined  upon  the  king's  denial,  or  their 
so  particular  and  positive  affirmation. 

lliese  proceedings  of  the  parliament  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  all  noble  and  generous  persons, 
who  found  that  their  pride  and  ambition  was  so 
great,  that  they  resolved  to  remove  all  persons  out 
of  their  way,  who  were  like  to  stand  in  their  way, 
by  opposing  anything  they  desired,  or  by  filling  any 
place,  or  office,  which  they  designed  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  some  other  person,  in  whom  they  could 
confide.  The  earl  of  Newcastle,  who  was  governor 
to  the  prince,  knew  very  well  in  what  prejudice  he 
stood  with  the  earls  ot  Essex  and  Holland,  (two 
very  powerful  persons,)  upon  the  account  of  the 
challenge  formerly  mentioned  to  be  sent  by  him  to 
the  latter  of  the  two,  who  would  be  glaa  of  any 
opportunity  to  expose  him  to  an  affront ;  and  that 
they  would  find  opportunities  enough  upon  the 
account  of  his  known  affections  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice, from  which  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  or 
startle  him.  He  knew  they  hked  not  that  he 
should  have  the  government  of  the  prince,  as  one, 
who  would  infuse  such  principles  into  him,  as 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  tneir  desi^s,  and  would 
dispose  him  to  no  kindness  to  their  persons,  and 
that  they  would  not  rest,  till  they  saw  another 
man  in  tnat  province ;  in  order  to  which,  they  would 
pick  all  quarrels  they  could,  and  load  him  with  all 
reproaches,  which  might  blast  him  with  the  people, 
with  whom  he  had  a  very  good  reputation.  Upon 
those  considerations,  and  some  otner  imaginations 
upon  the  prospect  of  affairs,  he  very  wisely  resolved 
to  retire  from  the  court,  where  he  had  expended 
much  of  his  own  fortune,  and  only  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  other  pre- 
tenders ;  and  desired  the  king  to  approve  of  this 
his  reasonable  inclination,  and  to  put  the  prince 
under  the  tuition  of  some  person  of  honour  of  un- 
questionable fidelity  to  him,  and  above  the  reach 
of  popular  disapprobation ;  and  at  the  same  time 
mentioned  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  who  was  in- 
deed superior  to  any  temptations.  The  kin^  could 
not  dislike  the  earl's  judgment  upon  his  own 
interest  and  concernment ;  and  did  foresee  likewise 
that  he  might  probably  have  occ^ion  to  use  his 
service  under  another  qualification ;  and  therefore 
was  well  contented  to  dismiss  him  firom  the  prince. 

The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  man  of  great 
honour,  great  interest  in  fortune  and  estate,  and  of 
an  universal  esteem  over  the  kingdom ;  and  though 
he  had  received  many  and  continued  disobU- 
gations  from  the  court,  from  the  time  of  this  king's 
coming  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  during  the  reign 
of  king  James,  in  both  which  seasons,  more  than 
ordinary  care  had  been  taken  to  discountenance 
and  lessen  his  interest ;  yet  he  had  carried  himself 
with  notable  steadiness,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
parliament,  in  the  support  and  defence  of  the 
king's  power  and  digmty,  notwithstanding  aU  his 
allies,  and  those  with  whom  he  had  the  gi'eatest 
familiarity  and  friendship,  were  of  the  opposite 
party;  and  never  concurred  with  them  against  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  whom  he  was  known  not  to  love, 
nor  in  any  other  extravagancy. 

And  then,  he  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  affec- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  church ;  though  it 
was  enough  known  that  he  was  in  no  degree  biassed 
by  any  great  inclination  to  the  person  of  any 
churchman.  And  with  all  this,  that  party  carried 
themselves  towards  him  with  profound  respect. 
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not  presuming  to  venture  their  own  credit  in 
endeavouring  to  lessen  his. 

It  is  very  true,  in  many  respects  he  wanted 
some  of  those  qualities,  which  might  have  been 
wished  to  be  in  a  person  to  be  trusted  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  great  and  a  hopeful  prince,  and  in  the 
forming  of  tus  mind  and  manners  in  so  tender  an 
age.  Ue  was  of  an  age  not  fit  for  much  activity 
and  fatigue,  and  loved,  and  was  even  wedded  so 
much  to  his  ease,  that  he  loved  his  book  above  all 
exercises ;  and  had  even  contracted  such  a  lazi- 
ness of  mind,  that  he  had  no  delight  in  an  open 
and  Uberal  conversation;  and  ca^  not  to  dis- 
course, and  argue  on  those  points,  which  he  under- 
stood verv  well,  only  for  the  trouble  of  contending ; 
and  coula  never  impose  upon  himself  the  pain  that 
was  necessary  to  be  undergone  in  such  a  perpetual 
attendance :  out  then  those  lesser  duties  might  be 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  he  could  well  support 
the  dignity  of  a  governor,  and  exact  that  diligence 
from  others,  which  he  could  not  exercise  himself; 
and  his  honour  was  so  unblemished,  that  none 
durst  murmur  against  the  designation ;  and  there- 
fore his  majesty  thought  him  very  worthy  of  the 
high  trust,  against  which  there  was  no  other  ex- 
ception, but  that  he  was  not  ambitious  of  it,  nor 
in  truth  willing  to  receive  and  undergo  the  charge, 
so  contrary  to  his  natural  constitution.  But  [m] 
his  pure  zeal  and  affection  for  the  crown,  and  the 
conscience,  that  in  this  conjuncture  his  submission 
mkrht  advance  the  king's  service,  and  that  the 
rerasing  it  might  prove  disadvantageous  to  his 
majesty,  he  very  cheerfully  undertook  the  province, 
to  the  general  satisfaction  and  pubUc  joy  of  the 
whole  kingdom;  and  to  the  no  little  honour  and 
credit  of  the  court,  that  so  important  and  beloved 
a  person  would  attach  himselt  to  it  under  such  a 
relation,  when  so  many,  who  had  scarce  ever  eaten 
any  bread  but  the  king's,  detached  themselves 
from  their  dependence,  that  they  might  without 
him,  and  against  him,  preserve  and  improve  those 
fortunes,  which  they  had  procured  and  gotten 
under  him,  and  by  ms  bounty. 

The  bill  for  the  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops 
out  of  the  house  of  peers,  which  was  called  a  bill 
for  taking  away  all  temporal  jurisdiction  from  those 
in  holy  orders,  was  no  sooner  passed  the  house  of 
pern,  than  the  king  was  eamestiy  desired  '*  to 
"  give  his  royal  assent  to  it."  The  king  returned, 
**  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  concernment;  and 
*^  therefore  he  would  take  time  to  advise,  and 
"  would  return  an  answer  in  convenient  time." 
But  this  delay  pleased  not  their  appetite;  tiiey 
could  not  attempt  their  perfect  reformation  in 
church  and  state,  till  those  votes  were  utterly 
abohshed ;  therefore  they  sent  the  same  day  again 
to  the  king,  who  was  yet  at  Windsor,  and  gave 
him  reasons  to  persuade  him  '*  immediately  to 
"  consent  to  it;  one  of  which  was  the  grievances 
the  subjects  suffered  by  their  exercising  of  tem- 
poral jurisdiction,  and  thdr  making  a  party  in 
'*  the  lords'  house :  a  second,  the  great  content  of 
'*  all  sorts  by  the  happy  conjunction  of  both 
''  houses  in  their  absence :  and  a  third,  that  the 
"  passing  of  that  bill  would  be  a  comfortable 
"  pledge  of  his  majesty's  gracious  assent  to  the 
"  future  remedies  of  those  evils,  which  were  to  be 
"  presented  to  him,  this  once  being  passed." 

Keasons  sufficient  to  have  converted  him,  if  he 
had  the  least  inclination  or  propensity  to  have  con- 
curred with  them.    For  it  was,  upon  the  matter. 
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to  persuade  him  to  join  with  them  in  this,  because, 
that  being  done,  he  should  be  able  to  deny  them 
nothing. 

However  those  of  gwatest  trust  about  the  king, 
and  who  were  very  faithful  to  his  service,  thou^ 
in  this  particular  exceedingly  deceived  in  their 
judgments,  and  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom,  persuaded  him  "  that 
'^  the  passing  this  bill  was  the  only  way  to  preserve 
"  the  church,  tiiere  being  so  united  a  combination 
in  this  particular,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
wiUistand  it.  Whereas,  by  the  passing  this  bill, 
so  manv  persons  in  both  houses  would  be  fiiUy 
satisfied,  that  they  would  join  in  no  further  alter- 
*'  ation :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were 
"  crossed  in  this,  they  would  violentiy  endeavour 
an  extirpation  of  bishops,  and  a  demoUshing  of 
^'  the  whole  fabric  of  the  church. 
*'  They  alleged  that  he  was,  upon  the  matter, 
deprived  of  their  votes  already,  they  being  not 
suffered  to  come  to  the  house,  and  the  major  part 
in  prison  under  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  of 
which  there  was  not  like  to  be  any  reformation, 
till  these  present  distempers  were  composed;  and 
then  that  by  his  power,  and  the  memory  of  the 
'  indirect  means  that  had  been  used  against  them, 
it  would  be  easier  to  bring  them  in  again,  than  to 
keep  them  in  now.  They  told  him,  there  were 
two  matters  of  great  importance  pressed  upon 
him  for  his  royal  assent,  but  they  were  not  of 
"  ec^ual  consequence  and  concernment  to  his  sove- 
*'  reign  power ;  the  first,  that  bill  for  the  bishops' 
*'  votes ;  the  other,  the  whole  mUitia  of  the  king- 
dom, the  granting  of  which  would  absolutdy 
divest  him  of  all  regal  power ;  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  deny  both ;  but  by  the  granting  the . 
former,  in  which  he  parted  with  no  matter  of 
"  moment,  he  would,  it  may  be,  not  be  pressed  in 
*'  the  second ;  or  if  he  were,  that  as  he  could  not 
"  have  a  more  popular  quarrel  to  take  up  arms, 
*'  than  to  defena  mmself,  and  preserve  that  power 
'^  in  his  hands,  which  the  law  had  vested  in  him, 
"  and  without  which  he  could  not  be  a  king ;  so 
"  he  could  not  have  a  more  unpopular  argument 
for  that  contention,  than  the  preservation  of  the 
bishops  in  the  house  of  peers,  which  few  men 
thou^t  essential,  and  most  men  beheved  pre- 
judicial, to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
"  kingdom." 

These  arguments,  though  used  by  men  whom  he 
most  trust^,  and  whom  he  knew  to  have  opposed 
that  bill  in  its  passage,  and  to  be  cordially  friends 
to  the  church  of  Engknd  in  discipline  and  doctrine, 
prevailed  not  so  much  with  his  majestv,  as  the  per- 
suasions of  the  queen;  who  was  not  only  persuaded 
to  think  those  reasons  valid,  and  that  indeed  the 
church  could  be  only  that  way  preserved,  (and  there 
are  that  believe  that  infusion  to  have  been  made  in 
her  by  her  own  priests,  by  instructions  from  France, 
and  for  reasons  in  state  of  that  kingdom,)  but  that 
her  own  safety  very  much  depended  upon  the  king's 
consent  to  that  bill ;  and  that,  if  he  should  refuse 
it,  her  journey  into  Holland  would  be  crossed  by 
the  parliament,  and  possibly  her  person  in  danger 
either  by  the  tumults,  which  might  easilv  be  brought 
to  Windsor  from  Westminster,  or  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  countries  in  her  passage  from  thence  to 
Dover,  where  she  intended  to  take  shippinjo^. 
Whereas  bv  her  intercession  with  the  king  to  do  it, 
she  would  lay  a  most  seasonable  and  popular  obU- 
gation  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  leave  a  pleasant 
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odour  of  ber  ipiuse  and  favour  to  the  people  behind 
her/which  would  prove  much  to  her  advantage  in 
her  absence ;  and  she  should  have  the  thanks  for 
that  acty  as  acquired  by  hecgoodness,  which  other- 
wise would  be  extorted  from  the  khig,  when  she 
was  gone. 

These  insinuations  and  discourses  so  far  satisfied 
the  queen,  and  she  the  king,  that,  contrary  to  his 
most  positive  resolution,  the  king  consented,  and 
sent  a  commission  for  the  enacting  both  that  bill, 
and  the  other  for  pressing;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly, to  the  great  triumph  of  the  boutefeus,  the 
king  sending  the  same  day  that  he  passed  those 
bills,  which  was  the  fourteenth  of  February,  a  mes- 
sage to  both  houses ;  "  That  he  was  assured  his 
*'  having  passed  those  two  bills,  being  of  so  great 
''  importance,  so  suddenly,  would  serve  to  assure 
"  his  parliament,  that  he  desired  nothing  more 
"  than  the  satisfaction  of  his  kingdom."  For  Ire- 
land, he  said,  **  as  he  had  concurred  in  all  proposi- 
"  tions  made  for  that  service  by  his  parliament,  so 
"  he  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  for 
"  their  relief,  which  should  fall  within  his  possible 
*'  power,  nor  would  refuse  to  venture  his  own  per- 
"  son  in  that  war,  if  the  parliament  should  tiiink  it 
"  convenient,  for  the  reduction  of  that  miserable 
"  kingdom." 

llie  passing  that  bill  for  taking  away  the  bishops' 
votes,  ezceedmgly  weakened  the  king's  party ;  not 
only  as  it  perpetually  swept  away  so  considerable  a 
number  out  of  the  house  of  peers,  which  were  con- 
stantly devoted  to  him ;  but  as  it  made  impression 
on  others,  whose  minds  were  in  suspense,  and 
shaken,  as  when  foundations  are  dissolved.  Be- 
sides, they  that  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
king's  nature,  opinions,  and  resolutions,  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  no  exigence  could  have 
wrought  upon  him  to  have  consented  to  so  anti- 
monarchical  an  act ;  and  therefore  never  after  re- 
tained any  confidence,  that  he  would  deny  what 
was  importunately  asked ;  and  so,  either  abso- 
lutely withdrew  themselves  from  those  consulta- 
tions, thereby  avoiding  the  envy,  and  the  danger 
of  opposing  them,  or  quietiy  suffered  themselves 
to  be  carried  by  tiie  stream,  and  consent  to  any 
thing  that  was  boldly  and  lustily  attempted. 

And  then  it  was  so  far  from  dividing  the  other 
party,  that  I  do  not  remember  one  man,  who 
furiously  insisted  on,  or  indeed  heartily  wished, 
the  passing  of  that  bill,  that  ever  deserted  them, 
till  the  kingdom  was  in  a  flame :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, veiv  many,  who  cordially  and  constanUy 
opposed  tnat  act,  as  friends  ratner  to  monarchy 
than  religion,  after  that  bill,  never  considered  or 
resisted  any  attempt,  or  further  alteration,  in  the 
church,  looking  upon  the  bishops  as  useless  to 
sovereignty,  and  so  not  of  importance  enough 
to  defend  by  the  sword.  And  I  have  heard  the 
same  men,  who  urged  before,  '*  that  their  places 
in  that  house  had  no  relation  to  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  and  their  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  other,  upon  which  the  peace 
and  unity  of  religion  so  much  depended,"  since 
argue,  ''tnat  since  their  power  m  that  house, 
**  which  was  a  good  outwork  to  defend  the  king's 
"  from  invasion,  was  taken  away,  any  other  form 
of  government  would  be  equally  advantageous  to 
his  majesty;  and  therefore,  that  he  ought  not  to 
insist  on  it,  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  his 
"  condition." 
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That  which  was  above,  or  equal  to  all  this,  [was,] 
that,  by  his  majesty's  enacting  those  two  buls,  he 
had,  ij^n  the  matter,  approved  the  circumstances 
of  their  passage,  which  had  been  by  direct  violence, 
and  force  of  arms ;  in  which  case,  he  ought  not  to 
have  confirmed  the  most  politic,  or  the  most  pious 
constitutions :  Male  posita  est  lex,  qum  tumuUuane 
posita  est,  was  one  of  those  positions  of  Aristotle, 
which  hath  never  been  since  contradicted ;  and  was 
an  advantage,  that,  being  well  managed,  and  stoutly 
insisted  upon,  would,  in  spite  of  all  their  machina- 
tions, which  were  not  yet  nrmly  and  solidly  formed, 
have  brought  them  to  a  temper  of  being  treated 
with.  But  I  have  some  cause  to  believe,  that  even 
this  argument,  which  was  unanswerable  for  the 
rejecting  that  bill,  was  applied  for  the  confirming 
it ;  and  an  opinion  that  tne  violence  and  force,  used 
in  procuring  it,  rendered  it  absolutely  invalid  and 
void,  made  the  confirmation  of  it  less  considered, 
as  not  bdng  of  strength  to  make  that  act  good, 
which  was  in  itself  null.  And  I  doubt  this  logic 
had  an  influence  upon  other  acts  of  no  less  moment 
than  these :  but  it  was  an  erroneous  and  unskilful 
suggestion ;  for  an  act  of  parliament,  what  circum- 
stances soever  concurred  in  the  contriving  and 
framing  it,  will  be  always  of  too  great  reputation 
to  be  avoided,  or  to  be  declared  void,  by  the  sole 
authority  of  any  private  persons,  [or]  the  single 

Sower  of  the  king  himself.  And  though  the  wis- 
om,  sobriety,  and  power,  of  a  future  parliament, 
if  God  shall  ever  bless  the  kingdom  with  another 
regularly  constituted,  may  find  cause  to  declare  this 
or  that  act  of  parliament  void ;  yet  there  will  be 
the  same  temper  requisite  to  such  a  declaration,  as 
would  serve  to  repeal  it.  And  it  may  be  then, 
many  men,  who  abhorred  the  thing  wnen  it  was 
done,  for  the  manner  of  doing  it,  will  be  of  the 
civilian's  apwiou,  fieri  non  ddn/it,  factum  valet; 
and  never  consent  to  the  altering  of  that,  which 
they  would  never  have  consented  to  the  establish- 
ing:  neither  will  that  single  precedent  of  the 
judges  in  the  case  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh, 
when  they  declared  the  act  of  attainder  to  be 
void  by  the  accession  of  the  crown,)  though  if 
he  had  in  truth  been  the  person,  upon  worn 
the  crown  had  lineally  and  rightfully  descended, 
it  was  good  law,)  find,  or  make,  the  judges  of 
another  age  parallel  to  them,  till  (he  king  hath 
as  strong  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  people 
as  much  at  his  devotion  and  disposal ;  and  then 
the  making,  and  declaring  law,  will  be  of  equal 
facility,  though,  it  may  be,  not  of  equal  justice. 
How  much  soever  the  king's  friends  were,  for 
the  reasons  aforesaid,  dejected  upon  the  passing 
those  two  acts,  it  is  certain,  they  who  tnought 
they  got  whatever  he  lost,  were  mightily  exalted, 
and  thought  themselves  now  superior  to  any 
opposition:  and  what  returns  of  duty  and  ac- 
knowledgment they  made  to  the  king  for  that 
grace  and  favour,  is  to  be  remembered  in  the 
next  place. 

The  same  day  those  two  acts  were  by  his  ma- 
jesty's commission  confirmed,  and  as  soon  as  a 
very  short  message  of  thanks  for  that  favour,  as 
much  importing  the  safety  of  both  kingdoms,  of 
England  and  Ireland,  was  consented  to,  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  settling  the  militia  was  consented  to 
by  both  houses,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  for  the  present  they 
meant  to  confide  in,  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
king  for  his  approbation ;  the  which,  being  the 
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most  avowed  foundation  of  all  the  miseries  that 
have  followed,  will  be  here  necessary  to  be  in* 
serted  in  the  very  terms  and  form  it  was  agreed 
upon,  and  presented ;  and  was  as  followeth. 

An  ordinance  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  the 
ordering  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  dominion  of  Wales, 

"  Whereas  there  hath  been  of  late  a  most  dan- 
gerous and  desperate  design  upon  the  house  of 
commons,  which  we  have  j  ust  cause  to  believe  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  bloody  counsels  of  the  papists, 
"  and  other  ill  affected  persons,  who  have  alreadv 
'*  raised  a  rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  ana, 
by  reason  of  many  discoveries,  we  cannot  but 
fear  they  wlQ  proceed,  not  only  to  stir  up  the  like 
rebellion  and  insurrections  in  this  kingdom  of 
"  England,  but  also  to  back  them  with  forces  from 
"  abroad ;  for  the  safety  therefore  of  his  majesty's 
*'  person,  the  parliament,  and  kingdom,  in  this  time 
*'  of  imminent  danger,  it  is  ordained  b^  the  king, 
"  the  lords,  and  commons,  now  in  parliament  as- 
"  sembled.  That  shall  have  power  to  as- 

semble, and  call  together,  all  and  singular  his 
majesty's  subjects  within  the  county  of 
as  well  within  liberties,  as  without,  that  are  meet 
"  and  fit  for  the  wars,  and  them  to  train,  exercise, 
"  and  put  in  readiness,  and  them,  after  their  abili- 
''  ties,  and  faculties,  well  and  sufficientiy,  from  time 
"  to  time,  to  cause  to  be  arrayed  and  weaponed, 
"  and  to  take  the  muster  of  them  in  places  most 
*'  fit  for  that  purpose.    And  shall  have 

"  power  withm  the  said  county  to  nominate  and 
"  appoint  such  persons  of  quahty,  as  to  him  shall 
*'  seem  meet,  to  be  his  deputy  lieutenants  to  be 
"  approved  of  by  both  houses  of  parliament:  and 
that  any  one,  or  more  of  the  said  deputies,  so 
assignea  and  approved  of,  shall  in  the  absence, 
or  by  the  command  of  the  said  have 

power  and  authority  to  do  and  execute  within 
"  the  county  of  all  such  powers  and  au- 

"  thorities,  before  in  this  present  'ordinance  con- 
"  tained ;  and  shall  have  power  to  make  colonels, 
**  and  captains,  and  other  officers,  and  to  remove 
out  G«  their  places,  and  to  make  others  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  shall  think  fit  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  lus  deputies,  colonels,  and 
"  captains,  and  other  officers,  shall  have  further 
power  and  authority  to  lead,  conduct,  and  em- 
ploy, the  persons  aforesaid,  arrayed  and  wea- 
"  poned,  as  well  within  the  county  of  as 
*'  within  BJky  other  part  of  this  realm  of  England, 
"  or  domimon  of  Wales,  for  the  suppression  of  all 
rebellions,  insurrections,  and  invasions,  that  may 
happen,  according  as  they,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  receive  directions  by  his  majesty's  author- 
ity, signified  unto  them  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, assembled  in  parliament.  And  it  is  further 
'*  ordained,  that  such  persons  as  shall  not  obey  in 
any  of  the  premises,  shall  answer  their  neglect 
and  contempt  to  the  lords  and  commons,  m  a 
parliamentary  way,  and  not  otherwise,  nor  else- 
**  where :  and  that  every  the  powers,  granted  as 
*'  aforesaid,  shall  continue,  until  it  shall  be  other- 
**  wise  ordered,  or  declared  by  both  houses  of  par- 
**  liament,  and  no  longer.  This  to  go  also 
'*  to  the  dominion  of  Wales." 

A  second  act  of  the  same  day,  and  the  only  way 
they  took  to  return  their  thanks  and  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  queen  for  her  intercession,  and  media- 
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tion  in  the  passing  those  biUs,  was  the  opening  a 
letter  they  intercepted,  which  was  directed  to  her 
majesty  herself.    The  lord  Digby,  after  their  ma- 
jesties going  to  Windsor,  when  he  found  in  what 
umbrage  he  stood  with  the  powerful  and  prevailing 
party,  and  that  they  were  able  to  improve  his  going 
through  a  town  in  a  coach  and  six  horses  to  a  war- 
like appearance,  and  so  to  e2q)ose  him  to  the  fury 
of  the  people,  at  least  to  the  power  of  the  coun- 
ties, to  be  suppressed,  as  they  had  done  by  their 
order,  or  proclamation  of  the  twelfth  of  January, 
before  remembered,  and  appointed  to  be  read  in  di 
market  towns  throughout  England ;  concluded  for 
his  own  security,  and  to  free  the  king's  councils 
from  the  imputation  of  his  evil  influence,  to  re- 
move himself  into  some  parts  beyond  the  seas :  and 
so,  with  the  king's  leave,  and  by  his  license,  was 
transported  into  Holland,  from  whence  he  writ 
some  letters  to  his  friends  at  London,  to  give  them 
an  account  where  he  was,  and  for  supplying  himself 
with  those  accommodations  as  he  stood  in  need  of. 
Amongst  these  letters  there  was  one  to  his  brother 
[brother-in-law]  sir  Lewis  Dives,  which,  by  the 
treachery  of  that  person,  to  whose  care  it  was  in- 
trusted tor  conveyance,  was  brought  to  the  house 
of  commons :  and  it  being  averred,  '*  that  it  came 
''  from  the  lord  Digby,"  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  a  furtive,  they  made  no  scruple  of  opening  it ; 
and  finding  another  in  it  directed  to  tne  queen, 
after  a  very  littie  pause  they  did  the  like;  for 
which  they  made  no  other  excuse,  (when  upon  a 
message  from  the  king  they  sent  her  the  transcript, 
for  tbe  original  they  still  kept)  than,  '*  that  having 
*'  opened  the  other  letters,  and  finding  in  them 
*'  sundry  expressions  full  of  asperity,  and  malignity 
to  the  parliament,  they  thought  it  very  probable, 
that  the  like  might  be  contained  in  that  to  her 
majesty ;  and  tluit  it  would  have  been  dishonour- 
able to  her  majesty,  and  dangerous  to  the  king- 
"  dom,  if  it  should  not  have  been  opened :  and 
"  they  besought  the  king  to  persuade  her  majesty, 
*'  that  she  would  not  vouchsafe  any  countenance 
to,  or  correspondence  with,  the  lord  Digby,  or 
any  other  of  the  fugitives  or  traitors,  whose  of- 
fences depended  under  the  examination  and 
judgment  of  parliament." 
In  that  letter  to  the  queen  were  these  words : 
If  the  king  betake  himself  to  a  safe  place,  where 
"  he  may  avow  and  protect  his  servants,  from  ra^ 
'^  (I  mean)  and  violence,  for  from  justice  I  wiU 
"  never  implore  it ;  I  shall  then  live  in  impatience, 
"  and  in  misery,  tUl  I  wait  upon  you.  But  if,  after 
"  all  he  hath  done  of  late,  he  shall  betake  himself 
"  to  the  easiest  and  compliantest  ways  of  accom- 
"  modation,  I  am  confident,  that  then  I  shall  serve 
<<  him  more  by  imr  absence,  than  by  all  my  indus- 
"  try."   And  m  that  to  sir  Lewis  Inves  were  these 
words:  "God  knows,  I  have  not  a  thouffht  to 
make  me  blush  towards  my  country,  mucn  less 
criminal ;  but  where  traitors  have  so  great  a  sway, 
the  honestest  thoughts  may  prove  most  treason- 
able."   Which  gave  those,  that  thought  them- 
selves concerned,  so  great  offence,  that,  within  two 
days  after,  they  accused  him  of  high  treason ;  and 
finding  no  words  in  the  letters  would  amount  to 
that  offence,  they  accused  him  of  levying  war 
against  the  king ;  which  could  have  relation  to  no 
act  of  his,  but  what  was  before  mentioned  at  King- 
ston upon  Thames,  when,  to  the  terror  of  the 
king's  subjects,  he  was  seen  there  in  a  coach  with 
six  norses.    lliough  this  extravagancy  of  theirs 
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seems  to  be  directed  afiainst  a  particular  person,  I 
could  not  omit  it  in  this  place,  being  accompanied 
with  those  circmnstances.  And  it  may  be,  poste- 
rity may  look  upon  the  severe  persecution  of  a 
jroung  man  of  admirable  parts,  and  eminent  hopes, 
m  so  implacable  a  manner,  as  a  most  pertinent  in- 
stance of  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  that  time, 
not  possible  to  end,  but  in  so  much  wickedness  as 
it  hath  since  practised. 

A  third  act  of  that  day  was  the  carrying  up  an 
impeachment  to  the  lords  against  thekmg^  attor- 
ney general,  **  for  maliciously  advising  and  con- 
triving the  articles  upon  which  the  lord  Kimbol- 
ton,  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hambden,  Mr. 
Strode,  and  sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  had  been  ac- 
*<  cused  by  his  majesty  of  high  treason;'*  it  being 
not  thouffht  security  and  reparation  enough,  that 
the  king  had  waved  any  further  proceeding  against 
them,  except  they  left  such  a  monument  of  their 
power,  that,  upon  what  occasion  or  provocation 
soever,  no  man  should  presume  to  obey  the  kinff 
in  the  like  command :  so  Uiat  the  same  fourteenth 
of  February,  that  was  celebrated  for  the  king's 
condescension  to  that  act  for  the  putting  the  bi- 
shops out  of  the  house  of  peers,  is  famous  likewise 
for  those  three  unparalleled  acts  of  contempt  upon 
the  sovereign  power;  the  demand  of  the  sole 
power  over  all  the  nulitia  of  the  kingdom;  the 
opening  letters  directed  to  the  sacred  person  of  the 
queen;  and  the  impeaching  the  attorney  general, 
for  performing  the  duty  of  his  place,  by  his 
master's  command.  All  which  were  very  ill  in- 
stances of  that  application  and  compliance  his 
majesty  had  reason  to  expect,  and  some  men  had 
promised  him  he  should  receive. 

Though  the  king  was  resolved  in  no  degree  to 
consent  to  the  proposition  for  the  militia,  yet  he 
thought  not  the  time  seasonable  for  his  positive 
denid,  the  queen  retaining  still  her  fears  of  being 
stopped  in  her  journey.  Therefore,  for  the  present, 
he  returned  answer,  "  that  his  dearest  consort  the 
<<  queen,  and  his  dear  daughter  the  princess  Mary, 
'^  being  then  upon  their  departure  for  Holland,  he 
**  could  not  have  so  good  time  to  consider  of  a  par- 
**  ticular  answer  for  a  matter  of  so  great  weight, 
**  as  that  was ;  therefore  he  would  respite  the  same 
*'  till  his  return :"  the  king  intending  to  accompany 
the  queen  to  Dover,  and,  as  soon  as  she  was  em- 
barked, to  return.  They  received  this  answer  with 
their  usual  impatience,  and  the  next  day  sent  mes- 
sengers to  him,  with  that  which  they  called  an 
humble  petition;  in  which  thev  told  him,  "  that 
they  had,  with  a  great  deal  oi  grief,  received  his 
answer  to  their  just  and  necessary  petition  con- 
cerning the  militia  of  the  kingdom ;  which,  by  a 
gracious  message  formerly  sent  unto  them,  he 
'*  had  been  pleased  to  promise  should  be  put  into 
**  such  hanoB,  as  his  parliament  should  approve  of, 
*'  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  time  of  their 
*'  continuance,  being  likewise  declared ;  the  which 
being  now  done,  and  the  persons  nominated,  his 
majesty  nevertheless  reserved  his  resolution  to  a 
longer  and  a  verjr  uncertain  time;  which,  they 
said,  was  as  unsatisfactory  and  destructive  as  an 
absolute  denial.  Therefore  they  once  again  be- 
sought him  to  take  their  desire  into  his  royal 
"  thoughts,  and  to  give  them  such  an  answer,  as 
"  might  raise  in  them  a  confidence,  that  they 
*'  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  practices  of  those 
*'  who  thirst  after  the  ruin  of  this  kingdom,  and 
^'  the  kindling  of  that  combustion  in  England, 
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"  which  th^  had  in  so  great  a  measure  effected  in 
"  Ireland ;  mm  whence,  as  they  were  informed, 
they  intended  to  invade  this  lunffdom,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  papists  here.  They  said,  no- 
thing could  prevent  those  evils,  nor  enable  them 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  secure 
"  themselves,  but  the  instant  granting  of  that 
"  their  petition;  which,  they  hoped,  his  majesty 
"  would  not  deny  to  those,  who  must,  in  the 
'*  discharge  of  their  duty  to  his  majesty  and  the 
"  commonwealth,  represent  unto  him,  what  they 
**  found  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
"  tion  of  both ;  whicn  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
"enjoined  them  to  see  put  in  execution,  as 
*'  several  counties  by  their  daily  petitions  de- 
"  sired  them  to  do,  and  in  some  places  began 
"  already  to  do  it  of  themselves."  Notwith- 
standing all  that  importunity,  the  king  made 
no  other  answer  than  formerly  he  had  done, 
"  that  he  would  give  a  fidl  answer  at  his  return 
"  from  Dover." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  house  of  commons,  to 
whom  every  day  petitions  are  directed  by  the 
several  counties  of  England,  professing  all  allegi- 
ance to  them,  govern  absolutely,  the  lords  con- 
curring, or  raider  submitting,  to  whatsoever  is  pro- 
posed; insomuch  as  when  they  had  bailed  the 
twelve  bishops,  who  were  in  the  Tower  for  the 
treason  of  their  protestation,  which  they  did  the 
next  day  after  the  bill  was  passed  for  taking  away 
their  votes,  the  house  of  commons  in  great  indig- 
nation expostulated  with  them,  and  caused  them 
immediately  again  to  be  recommitted  to  the  Tower. 
So  they  gave  their  private  intimations  to  their  cor- 
respondents in  the  counties,  that  they  should  make 
small  entries  upon  the  militia ;  which  was  done  in 
many  places,  the  people  choosing  their  officers,  and 
Usting  themselves,  and  so  training  and  exercising 
under  the  names  of  volunteers ;  whereby  they  had 
opportunity  to  unite  themselves,  to  know  their  con- 
feoerates,  observe  those  who  were  of  other  opinions, 
and  to  provide  arms  and  ammunition  against  they 
should  nave  occasion.  The  Tower  of  London  was 
at  their  devotion,  and  Htdl  was  their  own;  the 
mayor  of  that  place  having  been  lately  sent  for  and 
reprehended,  for  having  said,  *'  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  soldiers  billeted  upon  them  by  the 
petition  of  right,  and  for  refusing  to  submit  that 
town,  which  was  his  charge,  to  the  government 
"  of  Mr.  Hotham;"  and  after  a  tedious  and 
chargeable  attendance,  without  being  brought  to 
a  pubUc  hearing,  he  was  persuadea  to  submit; 
and  so  was  discharged. 

Then  they  fell  to  raising  of  monies  under  pretence 
of  the  relier  of  Ireland,  and,  for  that  purpose,  pre- 
pared one  act  "  for  the  payment  of  four  hundred 
"  thousand  poimds  to  such  persons  as  were  nomi- 
"  nated  by  themselves,  and  to  be  disbursed  and 
"  issued  in  such  manner,  and  to  such  uses,  as  the 
"  two  houses  should  direct,"  which  the  king  con- 
firmed accordingly ;  whereby  they  had  a  stock  of 
credit  to  raise  monies,  whensoever  they  found 
themselves  put  to  it :  and  this  cotdd  not  be  pre- 
vented ;  for  the  king  having  committed  the  cany- 
ing  on  the  war  of  Ireland  to  them,  and  they  bang 
enffaged  both  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  to  the 
officers  of  the  northern  army  disbanded  the  summer 
before,  and  of  the  tlu-ee  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Scots,  his  majesty  was  necessitated  to  pass 
the  act  with  such  general  clauses,  that  it  might  be 
in  their  power  to  divert  the  money  to  other  uses 
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than  those  to  which  it  was  given ;  as  it  afterwards 
fell  out. 

The  queen  being  shipped  for  Holland,  his  majesty 
returned  to  Greenwich,  whither  he  had  sent  to  the 
marquis  of  Hertford  to  bring  the  prince  of  Wales 
from  Hampton-court  to  meet  him ;  of  which  as 
soon  as  the  houses  were  advertised,  they  sent  a 
message  to  the  long,  who  was  upon  nis  way 
irom  Dover,  to  desire  him,  *'  that  the  prince  might 
not  be  removed  from  Hampton-court,  for  that 
they  conceived  his  removal  at  that  time  might 
be  a  cause  to  promote  jealousies  and  fears  in  the 
hearts  of  his  good  subjects,  which  they  thought 
necessary  to  avoid ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
an  express  order  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  *'  to 
*^  require  him  not  to  suffer  the  prince  to  go  to 
^'  Greenwich  :"  but  his  lordship,  choosing  rather 
to  obey  the  king's  commands  than  theirs,  carried 
his  highness  to  his  father ;  of  which  the  houses  no 
sooner  were  informed,  tlum  they  sent  some  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  to  Greenwich, ''  to  bring  the 
*'  prince  from  thence  to  London/'  But  when  they 
came  thither,  they  found  the  king,  whom  they  did 
not  expect  there ;  and  so  made  no  attempt  to  per- 
form tnat  command.  The  reason  of  this  extrava- 
gancy (besides  their  natural  humour  to  affront  the 
king,  and  this  seeming  care  of  the  prince  was  a 
popular  thing)  was  pretended  to  be  an  informa- 
tion they  hsA  received  from  a  member  of  the 
house. 

There  was  one  Griffith,  a  young  Welshman,  of 
no  parts  or  reputation,  but  for  eminent  license ; 
this  youth  had  long,  with  great  boldness,  followed 
the  court,  and  pretended  to  preferment  there ;  and 
so  in  the  house  had  alwajs  opposed,  as  fsur  as  not 
consenting,  all  the  undutiful  acts  towards  the  king, 
and,  upon  this  stock  of  merit,  had  pressed  more 
confidently  for  a  reward ;  and,  when  the  queen  was 
ready  to  take  shipping  at  Dover  for  Holland,  he 
barefaced  importuned  her  to  mediate  to  the  king, 
''  that  he  mignt  be  forthwith  admitted  of  the  prince's 
**  bedchamber :"  the  which  her  majesty  refusing, 
he  forthwith  told  his  companions, ''  tliat  since  he 
"  could  not  render  himself  considerable  by  doing 
*^  the  kin^  service,  he  would  be  considerable  by 
*'  doing  hun  disservice :"  and  so  made  great  haste 
to  London,  and  openly  in  the  house  told  them, 
(the  same  day  that  the  prince  was  to  go  to  Green- 
wich,) "  that  if  they  were  not  exactly  careful,  they 
"  would  speedily  lose  the  prince ;  for,  to  his  know- 
ledge, there  was  a  design  and  resolution  imme- 
diately to  carry  him  into  France."  From  which 
senseless  and  groundless  information,  he  was  taken 
into  their  favour ;  and,  his  malice  supplying  the 
defect  of  other  parts,  was  thenceforth  taken  into 
trust,  and  used  as  their  Bravo  to  justify  all  their 
excesses  in  taverns  and  ordinaries.  And  I  saw 
Mr.  Hambden,  shortly  after  this  discovery,  take 
him  in  his  arms,  telling  him,  '*  his  soul  rejoiced 
"  to  see,  that  God  had  put  it  in  his  heart  to  take 
•*  the  right  way." 

To  their  message  the  king  sent  them  word, 
''  That  to  their  fears  and  jealousies  he  knew  not 
*'  what  answer  to  give,  not  being  able  to  imagine 
''  from  what  grounds  they  proceeded ;  but  if  any 
**  information  had  been  given  to  them  to  cause 
"  those  apprehensions,  he  much  desired  tiie  same 
might  be  examined  to  the  bottom ;  and  then  he 
hoped  that  their  fears  and  jealousies  would  be 
hereafter  continued  only  with  reference  to  his 
majesty's  rights  and  honour." 
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The  queen  being  ^one,  and  the  prince  come  to 
his  father  at  Greenwich,  the  king  sent  an  answer 
to  the  two  houses  concerning  the  militia;  "  that 
''having,  with  his  best  care  and  understanding, 
''  perused  and  considered  that,  which  had  been 
''  sent  him  from  both  houses,  for  the  ordering  the 
''  militia  to  be  made  an  ordinance  of  parliament 
by  the  giving  of  his  royal  assent,  as  he  could 
by  no  means  do  it  for  many  reasons,  so  he  did 
not  conceive  himself  obliged  by  any  promise 
''  made  to  them  in  his  anlWer  tb  their  former 
''  petition.  He  said,  he  found  great  cause  to  ex- 
''  cept  against  the  preface,  or  introduction  to  that 
''  order;  which  confessed  a  most  dangerous  and 
desperate  design  upon  the  house  of  commons 
of  kte,  supposed  to  be  an  effect  of  the  bloody 
counsels  of  papists,  and  other  ill-affected  per- 
sons, by  which  many  might  understand  (looking 
upon  other  printed  papera  to  that  purpose)  his 
own  coming  in  person  to  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  fourth  of  January,  which  begot  so  un- 
''  happv  a  misunderstanding  between  mm  and  his 
''  people.  And  for  that,  though  he  believed  it, 
''  upon  the  information  since  given  him,  to  be  a 
'*  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  had  offered,  and 
''  was  ready,  to  repair  the  same  for  the  future, 
by  any  act  should  be  desured  from  his  majesty ; 
yet  he  must  declare,  and  require  to  be  beheved, 
that  he  had  no  other  design  upon  that  house,  or 
any  member  of  it,  than  to  require,  as  he  did,  the 
persons  of  those  five  gentlemen  he  had  before 
*'  accused  of  high  treason,  and  to  dedare  that  he 
"  meant  to  proceed  against  them  legally  and  speed- 
''  ily;  upon  which  he  believed  tluit  nouse  would 
"  have  delivered  them  up. 

'*  And  he  called  the  almighty  Grod  to  witness, 
"  that  he  was  so  far  from  any  intention,  or  thought, 
''  of  force  or  violence,  although  that  house  bad 
''  not  delivered  them  according  to  his  demand,  or 
<'  in  any  case  whatsoever,  tnat  he  gave  those 
''  lus  servants,  and  others,  who  then  waited  on 
his  majesty,  express  charge  and  command, 
that  they  should  give  no  offence  unto  any 
man ;  nay,  if  they  received  any  provocation  or 
injury,  that  they  should  bear  it  without  return ; 
''  and  he  neither  saw  nor  knew,  that  any  person  of 
''  his  train  had  any  other  weapons,  but  nis  pen- 
"  sionera  and  guard,  those  with  which  they 
"  usually  attend  his  person  to  parliament ;  and 
''  the  otner  gentlemen,  swords.  And  therefore  he 
doubted  not,  but  the  parliament  would  be  re- 
gardful of  lids  honour  therein,  that  he  should 
not  undergo  any  imputation  by  the  rash  and 
indiscreet  expressions  of  any  young  men  then 
in  his  train,  or  by  any  desperate  words  uttered 
by  others,  who  might  mingle  with  them  without 
his  consent  or  approbation. 
*'  For  the  persons  nominated  to  be  the  lieute- 
'^  nants  of  the  several  coimties  of  England  and 
('  Wales,  he  said,  he  was  contented  to  allow  that 
<<  recommendation ;  only  concerning  the  city  of 
"  London,  and  such  other  corporations  as  by  an- 
'*  cient  charters  had  granted  to  them  the  power 
*'  of  the  militia,  he  did  not  conceive  that  it  could 
stand  with  justice  or  policy  to  alter  their  govern- 
ment in  that  particular.  And  he  was  willing 
forthwith  to  grant  to  every  one  of  them,  that  of 
*'  London  and  those  other  corporations  excepted, 
'*  such  commissions,  as  he  had  granted  this  par- 
^  liament  to  some  lords  lieutenants  by  their  ad- 
<'vice.     But  if  that  power  were  not  thought 
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Votes  of  both  houses  upon  the  king's  answer  about  the  militia.       [book  iv. 
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enough,  but  that  more  should  be  thought  fit  to 
be  granted  to  those  persons  named,  than,  by 
*'  the  law,  is  in  the  crown  itself,  he  ssdd,  he 
**  thought  it  reasonable  that  the  same  should  be 
*'  by  some  law  first  vested  in  him,  with  power  to 
*'  transfer  it  to  those  persons ;  which  he  would 
willingly  do :  and  whatever  that  power  should 
be,  to  avoid  all  future  doubts  and  questions,  he 
desired  it  might  be  digested  into  an  act  of  par- 
*'  liament,  rather  than  an  ordinance ;  so  that  all 
his  subjects  might  thereby  particularly  know, 
both  what  thev  were  to  do,  and  what  they  were 
to  suffer  for  their  neglect ;  that  so  there  might 
*'  be  the  least  latitude  for  them  to  suffer  under  any 
"  arbitrary  power  whatsoever. 
**  To  the  time  desired  for  the  continuance  of  the 
powers  to  be  granted,  he  said,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  divest  himself  of  the  just  power,  which 
**  God,  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  had  placed 
*'  in  him  for  the  defence  of  his  people,  and  to  put 
*'  it  into  the  hands  of  others  for  any  indefinite 
''  time.  And  since  the  ^und  of  their  request  to 
*'  him  was  to  secure  their  present  fears  and  jea- 
"  lousies,  that  they  might  with  safety  applv  them- 
selves to  his  message  of  the  twentieth  of  January, 
he  hoped  that  his  grace  to  them  since  that  time, 
in  yielding  to  so  many  of  their  desires,  and  in 
ageing  to  the  persons  now  recommended  to 
him,  ana  the  power  before  expressed  to  be  placed 
in  them,  would  wholly  dispel  those  fears  and 
jealousies :  and  he  assured  them,  that  as  he  had 
now  applied  this  unusual  remedy  to  their  doubts ; 
''  so,  if  there  should  be  cause,  he  would  continue 
*'  the  same  to  such  time,  as  should  be  agreeable 
*'  to  the  same  care  he  now  expressed  towards 
**  them. 

**  He  said,  he  was  so  far  from  receding  from 
any  thing  he  had  promised,  or  intended  to  grant 
in  his  former  answer,  that  he  had  hereby  con- 
sented to  all  that  had  been  then  asked  of  him  by 
that  petition,  concerning  the  militia  of  the  king- 
dom, except  that  of  London,  and  the  other  cor- 
porations ;  which  was,  to  put  the  same  into  the 
**  nands  of  such  persons,  as  should  be  recom- 
"  mended  to  him  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 
*'  And  he  doubted  not  but  they,  upon  well  weigh- 
"  ing  the  particulars  of  that  his  answer,  would 
"  find  the  same  more  satisfactorv  to  their  ends, 
"  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  all  his  good  sub- 
*'  jects,  than  the  way  proposed  by  that  intended 
"  ordinance ;  to  whicn,  for  those  reasons,  he  could 
''  not  consent. 

"  And  whereas  he  observed  by  their  last  peti- 
tion, that  in  some  places,  some  persons  begun 
already  to  intermeddle  of  themselves  with  the 
militia,  he  said,  he  expected  his  parliament 
should  examine  the  particulars  thereof,  it  being 
a  matter  of  high  concernment,  and  very  great 
consequence.  And  he  required,  that  if  it  should 
appear  to  them,  that  any  person  whatsoever  had 
presumed  to  command  the  militia  without  lawful 
authority,  they  might  be  proceeded  against  ac- 
cording to  law." 
It  seems  this  was  not  the  answer  they  promised 
themselves ;  for,  at  the  publishing  it,  they  were 
marvellously  transported,  and  immediately  voted, 
both  houses  concurring  in  it,  "  That  those,  that 
"  advised  his  majesty  to  give  that  answer,  were 
"  enemies  to  the  state,  and  mischievous  projectors 
"  against  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  :  that  that 
'*  denial  was  of  that  dangerous  consequence,  that 
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if  his  majesty  should  persist  in  it,  it  would  hazard 
the  peace  and  safety  of  all  his  kingdoms,  unless 
some  speedy  remedy  were  applied  by  the  wisdom 
and  authority  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  and 
that  such  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  had  already 
put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence  against 
the  common  danger,  hiaid  done  nothing  but  what 
was  justifiable,  and  was  approved  by  both 
houses."  And  having  caused  these,  and  such 
other  resolutions  to  be  immediately  published  in 
print,  that  their  friends  abroad  mignt  know  what 
they  had  to  do,  they  sent  a  committee  of  both 
houses  to  the  king  at  Theobalds  with  another  peti- 
tion ;  in  which  they  told  him, ''  that  their  just  ap- 
*'  prehensions  of  sorrow  and  fear,  in  respect  of  toe 
"  pubhc  dangers  and  miseries  like  to  fall  upon  his 
"  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  were  much  increased 
"  upon  the  receipt  of  his  unexpected  denial  of 
"  their  most  humble  and  necessary  petition  con- 
"  ceming  the  militia  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
"  they  were  especially  grieved,  that  wicked  and 
"  mischievous  counsellors  should  still  have  that 
power  with  him,  as  in  that  time  of  imminent 
and  approaching  ruin,  he  should  rather  incline 
to  that,  which  was  apt  to  further  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desires  of  the  most  malignant  ene- 
mies of  God's  true  religion,  and  of  the  peace 
and  safety  of  himself,  and  his  kingdom,  than  to 
the  dutiful  and  faithful  counsel  of  nis  parliament. 
Wherefore,  they  said,  they  were  enforced  in  all 
humility  to  protest,  that,  if  his  majesty  should 
persist  in  that  denial,  the  dangers  and  distem- 
pers of  the  kingdom  were  such,  as  would  endure 
no  longer  delay :  but  unless  he  should  be  gra- 
ciously pleasea  to  assure  them  by  those  messen- 
gers, that  he  would  speedily  apply  his  royal 
'*  assent  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  former  desires, 
they  should  be  enforced,  for  the  safety  of  his 
majesty  and  his  kingdoms,  to  dispose  of  the 
miutia  by  the  authority  of  both  houses,  in  such 
a  manner  as  had  been  propounded  to  him ;  and 
**  they  resolved  to  do  it  accordingly. 
**  They  likewise  most  humbly  besought  his  ma- 
jesty to  believe,  that  the  dangerous  and  despe- 
rate design  upon  the  house  of  commons,  men- 
tioned in  their  preamble,  was  not  inserted  with 
any  intention  to  cast  the  least  aspersion  upon 
his  majesty;  but  therein  they  reflected  upon 
"  that  malignant  party,  of  whose  bloody  and  mali- 
"  cious  practices  they  had  so  often  experience,  and 
from  which  they  could  never  be  secure,  unless 
his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  put  from  him 
"  those  wicked  and  unfaithful  counsellors,  who 
interposed  their  own  corrupt  and  malicious  de- 
signs betwixt  his  majesty's  goodness  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of 
himself,  and  of  his  people:  and  that  for  the 
"  despatch  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
"  the  safety  of  his  person,  the  protection  andcom- 
"  fort  of  his  subjects,  he  would  be  pleased  to  con- 
"  tinue  his  abode  near  to  London,  and  the  parlia- 
"  ment;  and  not  to  withdraw  himself  to  any  the 
remoter  parts,  which  if  he  should  do,  must 
needs  be  a  cause  of  great  danger  and  distrac- 
"  tion. 

*'  That  he  would  likewise  be  graciously  pleased 
"  to  continue  the  prince's  highness  in  those  parts 
"  at  St.  James's,  or  any  other  of  his  houses  near 
"  London ;  whereby  tne  designs,  which  the  ene- 
''  mies  of  the  religion,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
might  have   upon   his   person,  and  the  jea- 
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1642.]  25ic  earl  of  Northumberland,  ike  high  admiral,  desired  to  provide  a  fleet.     177 

''  illegal :"  albdt  some  euch  commissions  had 
been  granted,  upon  their  own  desire,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  parliament,  as  parlicularhr  to  the 
earl  of  Kssex  to  be  lord  lieutenant  ot  York- 
shire, and  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury  for  Dorset- 
shire. 

Then  both  houses  sent  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, being  hiffh  admiral  of  England,  '^that 
"  they  had  receivea  advertisement  of  extraordinary 

E reparations  made,  by  the  nei£[hbouring  princes, 
otn  by  land  and  sea;  bywnich  an  apprehen- 
sion was  raised  in  both  nouses,  that  tne  public 
honour,  peace,  and  safety  of  his  majesty,  and  his 
kingdom,  could  not  be  secured,  unless  a  timely 
course  were  taken  for  the  putting  the  kingdom 
''  into  a  condition  of  defence  at  sea^  as  well  as  at 
"  land :  and  th^  did  therefore  order  him  forth- 
'^  with  to  give  effectual  direction,  that  all  the  ships 
"  belonging  to  his  m^estv's  navy,  and  fit  for  ser- 
"  vice,  ana  not  already  abroad,  nor  designed  for 
"  the  summer's  fleet,  snould  be  rigged,  and  put  in 
"  such  a  readiness,  as  that  they  might  be  soon 
'^  fitted  for  the  sea :  and  that  his  lordship  would 
"  also  make  known  to  the  masters  and  owners  of 
"  other  ships,  in  any  of  the  harbours  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  [as]  might  be  of  use  for  the  public  defence, 
*'  that  it  would  be  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
"  king  and  parliament,  if  they  would  likewise  cause 
their  ships  to  be  rigged,  and  so  fiar  put  into  a 
readiness,  as  they  might,  at  a  short  warning, 
"  likewise  be  set  to  sea  upon  any  emergent  occa- 
"  sion ;  which  would  be  a  means  of  great  securitv 
"  to  his  majesty  and  his  dominions."    To  which 
the  earl  returned  an  answer  full  of  submission  and 
obedience. 

I  have  been  assured  from  persons  of  very  good 
credit,  and  conversant  with  those  councib,  that 
thev  had  it  in  deliberation  and  debate  to  send, 
ana  take  the  prince  from  his  father  at  Theobalds 
by  force :  but  that  design  was  quickly  laid  aside, 
wnen  they  heard  that  the  king  was  removed  from 
thence  to  Newmarket,  and  was  like  to  make  a 
further  progress.    So  they  used  all  possible  expe- 
dition in  preparing  their  declaration ;  which  they 
directed  to  his  majesty,  and  in  which  they  told 
him, ''  that  although  that  answer,  he  had  given  to 
''  their  petition  at  Theobalds,  did  give  iust  cause 
"  of  sorrow  to  them ;  yet  it  was  not  without  some 
mixture  of  confidence  and  hope,  considering 
those  expressions  proceeded  from  the  misappre- 
hensions of  their  actions  and  intentions ;  wmch, 
having  no  ground  of  truth  or  reality,  might,  by 
his  justice  and  wisdom,  be  removed,  wnen  he 
"  should  be  frilly  informed,  that  those  fears  and 
jealousies  of  theirs,  which  his  majesty  thought 
to  be  causeless,  and  without  any  just  ground, 
did  necessarily  and  clearly  arise  from  those  dan- 
gers and  distempers,  into  which  the  mischievous 
and  evil  councils  about  him  had  brought  the 
kingdom.    And  that  those  other  fe^rs  and  jea- 
lousies, by  which  his  favour,  his  royal  presence, 
"  and  confidence,  had  been  withdrawn  from  his 
parliament,  had  no  foundation,  or  subsistence 
in  any  action,  intention,  or  miscarriage  of  theirs ; 
but  were  merely  grounded  upon  the  falsehood 
''  and  malice  of  those  who,  for  tne  supporting  and 
fomenting  their  own  vdcked  designs  aj^ainst  the 
religion  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  did  seek  to 
deprive  his  majesty  of  the  strength  and  the 
affection  of  his  people ;  and  them  of  his  grace 
and  protection ;  and  thereby  to  subject  both  his 
a  A 


''  lousies  and  fears  of  his  people,  might  be  pre- 
*'  vented. 

"  And  they  besought  him  to  be  informed  by 
*'  them,  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the 
*'  power  of  raising,  ordering,  and  disposing  of  the 
*'  militia  within  any  city,  town,  or  other  place, 
could  not  be  granted  to  any  corporation  by  char- 
ter, or  otherwise,  without  tne  authority  and  con- 
sent of  parliament :  and  that  those  parts  of  the 
**  kingdom,  which  had  put  themselves  m  a  posture 
''  of  defence  against  the  common  danger,  had 
**  therein  done  nothing  but  according  to  the  de- 
**  ckration  and  direction  of  both  houses,  and  what 
''  was  justifiable  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  All 
**  which  their  most  humble  coimsel  and  desires 
''  they  prayed  him  to  accept,  as  the  effect  of  that 
**  duty  ana  allegiance,  which  they  owed  imto  him, 
**  and  which  would  not  suffer  tnem  to  admit  of 
any  thoughts,  intentions,  or  endeavours,  but 
such  as  were  necessary  and  advantageous  for 
his  greatness  and  honour,  and  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  that 
trust  and  power,  which  the  laws  had  reposed  in 
•*  them." 

As  soon  as  the  petition  was  read,  the  king  told 
them  that  presented  it,  "  That  he  was  so  much 
*'  amazed  at  their  message,  that  he  knew  not  what 
^*  to  answer.  He  said,  they  spake  of  jealousies 
*'  and  fears ;  but  he  desired  tnem  to  lay  their 
"  hands  to  their  hearts,  and  ask  themselves, 
*'  whether  he  might  not  likewise  be  disturbed 
**  with  fears  and  j^ousies  ?  and  if  so,  he  assured 
**  them,  that  message  had  nothing  lessened  them. 
''•For  the  militia,  he  said,  he  had  thought  so 
''  much  of  it  before  he  sent  his  answer,  and  was 
*'  80  well  assured  that  the  answer  was  ameable 
**  to  what,  in  justice  or  reason,  they  coula  ask,  or 
'^  he  in  honour  grant,  that  he  should  not  alter  it 
"  in  any  point. 

**  For  his  residence  near  them,  he  said,  he 
**  wished  it  might  be  so  safe  and  honourable,  that 
"  he  had  no  cause  to  absent  himself  from  White- 
**  hall :  he  bid  them  ask  themselves,  whether  he 
*'  had  not  ?  For  his  son,  he  said,  he  should  take 
''  that  care  of  him,  which  should  justify  him  to 
God,  as  a  father;  and  to  his  dominions,  as  a 
king.  To  conclude,  he  assured  them  upon  his 
honour,  that  he  had  no  thought  but  of  peace, 
and  justice  to  his  people ;  which  he  would  by 
"  all  fair  means  seek  to  preserve  and  maintain, 
'*  rdyinff  upon  the  goodness  and  providence  of 
**  God  tor  the  preservation  of  himself,  and  his 
"  rights." 

This,  being  suddenly,  and  with  more  than  usual 
auickness,  spoken  by  the  king,  much  appalled 
tnem;  but  they  were  too  far  engaged  to  retire; 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  was  reported  to  the 
houses,  they  resolved,  upon  debate,  ''that  the 
kingdom  should  be  forthwith  put  into  a  posture 
of  defence,  by  authority  of  both  houses,  in  such 
a  way  as  had  been  formerly  agreed  upon  by  both 
"  bouses ;  and  that  a  declaration  should  be  speed- 
*'  ily  sent  unto  the  king,  containing  the  causes  of 
"  their  just  fears  and  jealousies,  and  to  make  it 
"  evident  that  any  that  were  entertained  against 
''  them  were  groundless ;"  ordering  at  the  same 
time,  "  that  aU  the  lords  lieutenants  of  any  coun- 
"  ties  in  England,  who  had  been  formerly  so  con- 
stituted by  the  kinff  by  his  commissions  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  should  immediately 
bring  in  those  commissions  to  be  cancelled  as 
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"  person,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  to  ruin  and  de- 
"  struction. 

"  That,  to  satisfy  his  majesty's  judgment  and 
''  conscience  in  both  those  points,  they  desired  to 
"  make  a  free  and  clear  declaration  of  the  causes 
"  of  their  fears  and  jealousies,  in  some  particu- 
"lars. 

I.  '*  That  the  design  of  altering  religion,  in  this 
"  and  his  other  kingdoms,  had  been  potently  car- 
•'  ried  on,  by  those  in  greatest  authority  about 
"  him,  for  mvers  years  together :  and  tnat  the 
queen's  agent  at  Rome,  and  the  pope's  agent,  or 
nuncio,  here,  were  not  only  evidences  of  that 
design,  but  had  been  great  actors  in  it. 
3.  "  That  the  war  with  Scotland  was  procured 
to  make  way  for  that  intent,  and  chiefly  invited 
and  fomented  by  the  papists,  and  others  popishly 
affected,  whereof  they  had  many  evidences, 
especially  their  free  and  general  contribution 
"  to  it. 

3.  ''That  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  framed 
"  and  contrived  here  in  England ;  and  that  the 
''  English  papists  should  have  risen  about  the 
"  same  time,  they  had  several  testimonies  and  ad- 
"  vertisements  from  Ireland :  and  that  it  was  a 
**  common  speech  amongst  the  rebels,  (with  which, 
"  they  said,  other  evidences  did  concur,  as  the 
*'  information  of  a  minister  who  came  out  of  Ire- 
"  land ;  the  letter  of  one  Tristram  Whetcomb  in 
"  Ireland  to  his  brother  in  England,  and  many 

others,)  that  they  would  recover  unto  his  majesty 
his  royal  prerogative,  wrested  from  him  by  the 
puritan  faction  in  the  houses  of  parliament  in 
Eng[land;  and  would  maintain  episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  the  lawfulness  thereof;  which,  they 
"  said,  were  the  two  quarrels,  upon  which  his  late 
army  in  the  north  should  have  been  incensed 
against  them. 

4.  "  The  cause  they  had  to  doubt  that  the  late 
design,  styled  the  queen's  pious  intention,  was 

"  for  the  alteration  of  religion  in  this  kingdom, 
"  for  success  whereof  the  pope's  nuncio  (the  count 
Rozetti)  enjoined  fasting  and  praying  to  be  ob- 
served every  week  by  the  English  papists;  which, 
they  said,  appeared  to  them  by  one  of  the  origi- 
nal letters  directed  by  him  to  a  priest  in  Lanca- 
"  shire. 

5.  "  The  boldness  of  the  Irish  rebels  in  affirm- 
ing they  do  nothing  but  by  autiiority  from  the 
king;  that  they  call  themselves  the  queen's 
army ;  that  the  prey  and  booty  they  take  from 
the  Eng^lish,  they  mark  with  the  queen's  mark ; 

*'  that  their  purpose  was  to  come  mto  England, 
"  when  their  business  was  done  in  Ireland ;  and 
sundry  other  things  of  that  kind,  which,  they 
said,  were  proved  by  one  OconeUy,  and  others ; 
but  especially  in  the  forementioned  letter  from 
''Tristram  Whetcomb,  wherein  there  was  this 
"  passage,  that  many  other  speeches  they  utter, 
"  concemii|f  religion,  and  our  court  of  England, 
"  which  he  aares  not  commit  to  paper. 

6.  "  The  many  attempts  to  provoke  his  late 
"  army,  and  the  army  of  the  Scots,  and  to  raise  a 
"  faction  in  the  city  of  London,  and  other  parts  of 

the  kingdom.  That  those,  who  had  been  actors 
in  these  businesses,  had  their  dependence,  their 
countenance,  and  encouragement,  from  the 
court;  witness  the  treason,  whereof  Mr.  Jer- 
myn,  and  others,  stood  accused;  who,  they 
said,  was  transported  beyond  seas  by  warrant 
"  under  his  majesty's  own  hand,  after  he  had 
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given  assurance  to  his  parliament,  that  he  had 
"  kid  a  strict  command  upon  his  servants,  that 
none  of  them  should  depart  from  court.  And 
that  dangerous  petition  deUvered  to  captain 
Leg  by  Us  majesty's  own  hand,  accompanied 
"  with  a  direction  signed  with  C  R. 

7.  "  The  false  and  scandalous  accusation  against 
the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  tendered  to  the  parliament 
by  his  own  command,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
justified  in  the  city  by  his  own  presence  and  per- 

"  suasion,  and  to  be  put  in  execution  upon  their 
persons  by  his  demand  of  them  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  so  terrible  and  violent  a  m^uoner, 
as  far  exceeded  all  former  breaches  of  privileges 
of  parliament  acted  by  his  majesty,  or  any  of 
his  predecessors:  and  they  said,  whatever  his 
own  intentions  were,  divers  bloody  and  desperate 
persons,  that   attended  him,  discovered  their 

"  affections,  and  resolutions,  to  have  massacred 
and  destroyed  the  members  of  that  house,  if 
the  absence  of  those  persons  accused  had  not, 
by  God's  providence,  stopped  the  giving  that 
word,  which  they  expected  for  the  setting  them 
upon  that  barbarous  and  bloody  act :  the  fisting 

"  of  officers  and  soldiers,  for  a  guard  at  Whitehall, 
and  such  other  particulars. 

8.  "  That,  after  a  vote  had  passed  in  the  house 
of  commons,  declaring  that  the  lord  Digby  had 
appeared  in  a  warlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon 

"  liiames,  to  the  terror  and  affright  of  his  ma- 
jesty's good  subjects,  and  disturbance  of  the 
pubUc  peace  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  never- 
theless be  of  that  credit  with  his  majesty,  as  to 
be  sent  away  by  his  majesty's  own  warrant  to 
sir  J.  Pennington  to  land  him  beyond  seas : 

"  from  whence  he  vented  his  own  traitorous  con- 
ceptions, that  his  majesty  should  declare  him- 
self, and  retire  to  a  place  of  strength ;  as  if  he 
could  not  be  safe  amongst  his  people.  Which 
false  and  malicious  counsel  and  advice,  tiiey 
said,  the^  had  gpneat  cause  to  doubt,  made  too 
deep  an  impression  on  his  majesty,  considering 
the  course  he  was  pleased  to  take  of  absenting 
himself  from  his  parliament,  and  carrying  the 
prince  with  him ;  which  seemed  to  express  a 
purpose  in  his  majesty  to  keep  himself  in  a 
reaainess  for  the  acting  of  it. 
o.  "  The  manv  advertisements  they  had  from 

"  Home,  Paris,  Venice,  and  other  parts,  that  they 
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still  expected  that  his  majesty  had  some  great 
design  m  hand,  for  the  altering  of  relimon,  the 
breiSdng  the  neck  of  his  parliaunent.  That  the 
pope's  nuncio  had  soUdted  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  to  lend  his  majesty  four  thousand  men 
apiece,  to  help  to  maintain  his  royalty  against  the 
parfiament.  And  they  said,  as  tnat  toreign  force 
was  the  most  pernicious  and  mafignant  design  of 
all  the  rest ;  so  they  hoped  it  was,  and  should 
always  be,  fJEirthest  from  his  majesty's  thoughts; 

"  because  no  man  could  believe  he  would  give  up 
his  people  and  kingdom  to  be  spoiled  by  stran- 
ffers,  if  he  did  not  likewise  intend  to  change 
both  his  own  profession  in  religion,  and  the  pub- 
Uc profession  of  the  kingdom,  that  so  he  might 
be  still  more  assured  of  those  foreign  states  of 

"  the  popish  religion  for  their  future  support  and 

"  defence. 
"  These,  they  said,  were  some  of  the  grounds  of 

"  their  fears  and  jealousies,  which  had  made  them 

"  eo  earnestly  impk>re  his  royal  authority,  and  pro- 
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of  the  causes  of  their  fears  and  jealousies. 
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tection,  for  their  defence  and  security,  in  all  the 
ways  of  humility  and  submission ;  which  being 
denied  by  his  majesty,  seduced  by  evil  counsel, 
they  dia,  with  sorrow  for  the  great  and  un- 
avoidable misery  and  danger,  which  thereby  was 
like  to  fall  upon  his  own  person,  and  his  king- 
doms, apply  themselves  to  the  use  of  that  power 
for  the  security  and  defence  of  both,  which,  by 
the  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
kingdom,  resided  in  them ;  yet  still  resolving  to 
keep  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  faithful- 
ness and  allegiance  to  his  sacred  person,  and  his 
crown. 

"  To  the  fears  and  jealousies  expressed  bv  his 
msyestv,  when  he  said,  that  for  his  residence 
near  tne  parliament,  he  wished  it  might  be  so 
safe  and  honourable,  that  he  had  no  cause  to 
absent  himself  from  Whitehall :  that,  they  said, 
they  took  as  the  greatest  breach  of  privilege, 
that  could  be  offered ;  as  the  heaviest  misery  to 
himself,  and  imputation  upon  them,  that  could 
be  imagined,  and  the  most  mischievous  effect  of 
evil  counsels ;  it  rooted  up  the  strongest  founda- 
tion of  the  safety  and  nonour  the  crown  af- 
forded ;  it  seemed  as  much  as  might  be,  they 
said,  to  cast  upon  the  parliament  such  a  charge, 
as  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  that  great 
council,  being  the  body,  of  which  his  majesty 
was  the  head ;  it  strucK  at  the  very  being  botn 
of  king  and  parliament,  depriving  his  majesty, 
in  his  own  apprehension,  of  their  fidelity,  and 
them  of  his  protection ;  which  are  the  natural 
bands  and  supports  of  government  and  sub- 
jection. 

"  They  said,  they  had,  according  to  his  majesty's 
desire,  laid  their  hands  upon  their  hearts ;  they 
had  asked  themselves  in  the  strictest  examina- 
tion of  their  consciences;  they  had  searched 
their  affections,  their  thoughts,  considered  their 
actions ;  and  they  found  none,  that  could  give 
his  majesty  any  just  occasion  to  absent  himself 
from  Whitehall,  and  his  parliament ;  but  that 
he  might,  with  more  honour  and  safety,  continue 
there,  than  in  any  other  place.  They  said,  his 
majesty  laid  a  general  tax  upon  them :  if  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  let  them  know  the 
particulars,  they  should  give  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory answer.  But,  they  said,  they  could  have  no 
hope  of  ever  ^ving  his  majesty  satisfaction, 
when  those  particulars,  which  he  had  been  made 
believe  were  true,  yet,  being  produced,  and  made 
known  to  them,  appeared  to  be  false ;  and  his 
majesty  notwithstanding  would  neither  punish 
nor  produce  the  authors,  but  go  on  to  contract 
new  fears  and  jealousies,  upon  general  and  im- 
certain  grounds;  affording  them  no  means  or 
possibility  of  particular  answer  to  the  clearing 
of  themselves,  of  which  they  gave  him  these 
instances,  i.  The  speeches  pretended  to  be 
spoken  at  Kensington  concerning  the  queen, 
which  had  been  denied  and  disavowed ;  yet  his 
majesty  had  not  named  the  authors.  2.  The 
charge  and  accusation  of  the  lord  Kimbolton, 
and  the  five  members,  who  refused  no  trial  or 
examination,  which  might  stand  with  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament;  yet  no  authors,  no  wit- 
nesses, were  produced,  against  whom  they  might 
have  reparation  for  the  great  injury,  and  infamy 
cast  upon  them. 

'<  They  besought  his  majesty  to  consider  in  what 
state  he  was,  how  easy  and  fair  a  way  he  had  to 
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happiness,  honours  greatness,  and  plenty,  and  se- 
curity, if  he  would  join  with  his  parUament,  and 
his  faithful  subjects,  in  the  defence  of  the  reli- 
gion, and  the  public  good  of  the  kingdom.  That, 
they  said,  was  all  they  expected  from  him,  and 
*'  for  that  they  would  return  to  him  their  lives, 
''  fortunes,  ana  uttermost  endeavours  to  support 
"  his  majesty,  his  just  sovereignty,  and  power  over 
"  them.  But,  they  said,  it  was  not  words  that 
**  could  secure  them  in  those  their  humble  desires ; 
"  they  could  not  but  too  well  and  sorrowfully 
"  remember,  what  gracious  messages  they  had 
"  from  him  the  last  summer ;  when,  with  his  pri- 
vity, the  bringing  up  the  army  was  in  agitation : 
they  could  not  but  with  the  like  affections  re- 
call to  their  minds,  how,  not  t^'o  days  before 
he  gave  direction  for  the  aforementioned  ac- 
'*  cusation,  and  his  own  coming  to  the  commons' 
^'  house,  that  house  received  from  him  a  gracious 
"  message,  that  he  would  always  have  care  of 
''  their  privileges,  as  of  his  own  prerogative  ;  and 
"  of  the  safety  of  their  persons,  as  of  his  own 
**  children. 

"  They  said,  that  which  they  expected,  and 
"  which  would  give  them  assurance  that  he  had  no 
*'  thought  but  of  peace,  and  justice  to  his  people, 
"  must  be  some  real  effect  of  his  goodness  to  them, 
in  granting  those  things,  which  the  present 
necessity  of  the  kingdom  did  enforce  them  to 
desire.  And  in  the  first  place,  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  put  from  him  those 
*'  wicked  and  mischievous  counsellors,  which  had 
caused  all  those  dangers  and  distractions ;  and 
to  continue  his  own  residence,  and  the  prince's, 
near  London,  and  the  parliament ;  which,  they 
*'  hoped,  would  be  a  happy  beginning  of  con- 
tentment, and  confidence  between  him  and  his 
people;  and  be  followed  with  many  succeed- 
ing blessings  of  honour  and  greatness  to  his 
majesty,  and  of  security  and  prosperity  to 
"  them. 

In  the  debate  of  this  declaration,  the  like  where- 
of had  never  before  been  heard  of  in  parliament,  in 
which  they  took  his  majesty's  doubt  of  his  safety 
at  Whitehall  so  heavily,  that,  they  said, ''  it  seemed 
"  to  cast  such  a  charge  upon  the  parliament,  as 
"  was  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  that  great 
**  council,"  (so  apprehensive  thev  were  of  the  least 
suspicion  of  want  of  freedom,)  tne  prevalent  party 
carried  themselves  with  that  pride  and  impetuosity, 
that  they  would  endure  no  opposition  or  dispute; 
insomuch  as  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  (who  indeea  was 
very  grievous  to  them  for  not  complying  with 
them,J  for  objecting  against  some  sharp  expres- 
sions m  the  declaration,  (before  it  passed  the  house, 
and  when  the  question  was,  whether  it  should 
pass,)  as  being  too  distant  from  that  reverence, 
which  ought  to  be  used  to  the  kin^ ;  and  saying, 
upon  a  clause,  in  which  they  mentioned  their  ge- 
neral intelligence  from  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and 
other  places,  of  some  design  the  king  had  upon 
religion,  and  the  parliament,  from  wnence  they 
seemed  to  conclude  that  the  king  would  change  his 
religion,  "  that  they  seemed  to  ground  an  opinion 
*'  of  the  king's  apostasy  upon  a  less  evidence,  than 
''  would  serve  to  hang  a  fellow  for  stealing  a 
"  horse,"  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
"  for  laying  an  imputation  upon  that  committee, 
"  which  h£ui  drawn  up  the  declaration."  Notwith- 
standing which,  after  they  had  imprisoned  him, 
they  thought  fit  to  make  that  expression  less  gross 
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together  to  draw  up  a  petition  disavowing  the  for- 
mer, and  to  desire, ''  that  the  settled  laws  might  be 
"  observed ;"  of  which  the  lord  Say  having  notice, 
he  procured  the  chief  gentlemen  to  be  sent  for  as 
delinquents,  and  so  suppressed  that  address :  and 
this  was  the  measure  of  their  justice  in  many  other 
particulars  of  the  same  nature,  receiving  and  che- 
rishing all  mutinous  and  seditious  petitions,  and 
discoimtenancing  such  as  besought  the  continuance 
and  vindication  of  the  so  lonff  celebrated  and 
happy  government  in  church  and  state;  the  prime 
leaoers  of  that  faction  not  blushing,  in  pubhc  de- 
bates in  the  house,  to  aver,  **  that  no  men  ought  to 
"  petition  for  the  government  established  by  law, 
'*  because  he  had  already  his  wish ;  but  they  that 
*'  desired  an  alteration,  could  not  otherwise  have 
"  their  desires  known ;  and  therefore  were  to  be 
"  countenanced." 

The  committee,  which  presented  the  declaration 
to  the  king  at  Newmarket,  presented  likewise  addi- 
tional reasons,  as  they  called  them,  for  his  ma- 
jesty's return,  and  contmuance  near  the  parliament; 
as  a  matter,  in  their  apprehension,  of  so  great  ne- 
cessity and  importance  towards  the  preservation  of 
his  person,  and  his  kingdom :  and  they  said^ 

"  They  could  not  think  they  dischar^d  their 
"  duties  in  the  single  expression  of  their  desire, 
'*  unless  they  added  some  further  reasons  to  back 
'*  it  with.     I.  His  majesty's  absence  would  cause 
"  men  to  believe,  that  it  was  out  of  design  to  dis- 
«  courage  the  undertakers,  and  hinder  the  other 
"  provisions  for  raising  money  for   defence  of 
*'  Ireland.    2.  It  would  very  much  hearten  the 
''  rebels  there,  and  disaffected  persons  in  this 
'^  kingdom,  as  h&nf  an  evidence,  and  effect  of  the 
<<  jealousy  and  division  between  his  majesty  and 
''  his  people.    3.  That  it  would  much  weaken  and 
'*  withdraw  the  affection  of  the  subject  from  his 
"  majesty ;  without  which,  a  prince  is  deprived  of 
his  chiefest  strength  and  lustre,  and  left  naked 
to  the  greatest  dangers  and  miseries  that  can  be 
imagined.    4.  That  it  would  invite  and  encou- 
rage the  enemies  of  our  religion  and  the  state  in 
foreign  parts,  to  the  attempting,  and  acting  of 
their  evil  designs  and  intentions  towards  us. 
5.  That  it  did  cause  a  great  interruption  in  the 
proceedings  of  parliament.  Those  considerations, 
they  said,  threatened  so  gpreat  danger  to  his  per- 
'*  son,  and  to  all  his  dominions,  that,  as  his  great 
"  council,  thev  held  it  necessary  to  represent  to  him 
''  that  their  laithful  advice,  tnat  so,  whatsoever 
''  should  follow,  they  might  be  excused  before  God 
"  and  man." 

Whilst  that  declaration  was  reading,  his  majesty 
expressed  some  passion  upon  particular  expres- 
sions ;  and  once,  when  that  passage  was  read,  'that 
takes  notice  *'  of  the  transportation  of  Mr.  Jermyn 
«  by  his  majesty's  own  warrant,  after  he  had  given 
"  his  word,  that  he  had  commanded  that  none  of 
"  his  servants  should  depart  from  court,"  inter- 
rupted the  earl  of  HoUana,  who  read  it,  and  said, 
"  That's  false ;"  and  when  he  was  told,  "  it  re- 
lated not  to  the  date,  but  the  execution  of  the 
warrant,"  his  majesty  said,  "  It  might  have  been 
better  expressed  then :  it  is  a  high  thing  to  tax 
a  king  with  breach  of  promise."   But  after  both 
the  declaration  and  reasons  were  read,  the  king, 
after  a  short  pause,  said  to  them, 

"  I  am  confident  that  you  expect  not  I  should 
"  give  you  a  speedy  answer  to  this  strange  and 
*'  unexpected  aeclaration ;  and  I  am  sorry,  in  the 
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and  positive ;  though,  as  it  is  set  down  above,  (in 
whicn  words  it  passed,  and  was  delivered  to  the 
king,)  it  was  thought  by  standers-by  to  be  very 
unagreeable  to  the  gravity  of  a  wise  court,  and  to 
the  duty  of  subjects. 

But  m  this  particular,  in  oppressing  all  those 
who  were  of  different  opinions  from  Uiem,  their 
carriage  was  so  notorious  and  terrible,  that  spies 
were  set  upon,  and  inquiries  made  upon  all  private, 
light,  casual  discourses,  which  fell  from  those  who 
were  not  gracious  to  them  :  as  one  Mr.  Trelawny, 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  mer- 
chant of  great  reputation,  was  expelled  the  house, 
and  committed  to  prison,  for  having  said,  in  a  pri- 
vate discourse  in  the  dty,  to  a  fhend,  '*  that  the 
"  house  could  not  appoint  a  guard  for  themselves 
''  without  the  king'g  consent,  under  pain  of  high 
"  treason :"  which  was  proved  by  a  fellow,  who 
pretended  to  overhear  him ;  when  the  person  him- 
self, with  whom  the  conference  was  held,  dedared, 
"  that  he  said,  it  might  be  imputed  to  them  for 
'^  treason :"  and  it  was  confessed  on  all  parts,  that 
the  words  were  spoken  long  before  the  discovery, 
and  some  days  before  the  house  had  resolved, 
*'  that  they  would  have  a  ^pard."  And  afterwards, 
upon  the  old  stock  of  their  dislike,  when  the  war 
began  to  break  out,  they  again  imprisoned  this 
poor  gentleman ;  seized  upon  all  his  estate,  which 
was  very  good ;  and  suffered  him  to  die  in  prison 
for  want  of  ordinary  relief  and  refreshment. 

And  in  this  very  time  we  speak  of,  and  in  the 
very  business  of  tne  militia,  when  every  day  very 
great  multitudes  with  petitions  from  most  of  the 
counties  of  England,  and  from  the  city  of  London, 
were  presented  to  both  houses,  to  desire  them  to  be 
put  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  that  they  would 
cause  the  ordinance  for  the  militia  to  be  speedily 
executed,  which  was  alleged  to  be  an  instance  of 
the  people's  desire  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  chief  groimd  of  their  proceeding;  the  most 
substantial  citizens  of  London,  both  in  reputation 
and  estate,  finding  that  the  militia  of  that  city, 
with  which  by  their  charter,  and  constant  practice, 
the  lord  mayor  had  been  always  intrusted,  was  now 
with  a  most  extravagant  power  to  be  committed  to 
a  number  of  factious  persons  of  the  city,  the  major 
part  of  whom  consisted  of  men  of  no  fortune,  or 
reputation,  resolved  to  petition  both  houses  "  not 
"  to  alter  their  original  constitution  and  right  of 
*'  their  city :"  and,  to  that  purpose,  a  petition  was 
signed  by  some  hundreds,  and  very  prooably  would 
in  few  days  have  been  subscribed  oy  all,  or  most  of 
the  substantial  citizens  of  London.  The  house 
had  notice  of  this  petition,  which  they  called  an- 
other conspiracy  and  plot  against  the  parliament, 
and  immeoiately  employed  a  member  of  their  own 
to  procure  a  sight  ot  it;  who,  under  a  trust  of  re- 
dehvering  it,  got  it  into  his  hands,  and  brought  it 
to  the  house  of  commons ;  upon  which,  some  prin- 
cipal citizens,  who  had  subscribed  it,  were  exa- 
mined, and  committed  to  prison ;  and  a  direction 
given,  that  a  charge  and  impeachment  should  be 
prepared  against  the  recorder  of  liOndon,  who, 
they  heard,  had  been  of  council  in  the  drawing  up 
ana  preparing  that  petition,  and,  they  knew,  was 
opposite  to  their  tumultuary  proceedings.  So  when 
the  chief  gentlemen  of  Oxfordslure  heard,  that  a 
petition  had  been  delivered  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  their  name,  and  the  name  of  that  county, 
against  the  established  government  of  the  churcn, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  tne  militia,  they  assembled 
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distractioii  of  this  kingdom,  you  should  think  this 
way  of  address  to  be  more  convenient,  than  that 

Propounded,  by  my  message  of  the  twentieth  of 
anuary  last,  to  both  houses.  As  concerning  the 
grounds  of  your  fears  and  jealousies,  I  will  take 
time  to  answer  [them]  naiticularly ;  and  doubt 
''  not  but  I  shall  do  it  to  tne  satisfaction  of  all  the 
"  world.     God,  in  his  good  tame,  will,  I  hope, 
«  discover  the  secrets  and  bottoms  of  all  plots  and 
"  treasons ;  and  then  I  shall  stand  right  in  the  eyes 
**  of  all  my  people.    In  the  mean  time  I  must  tell 
'  you,  that  I  rather  expected  a  vindication  for  the 
imputation  laid  on  me  in  Mr.  Pym's  speech,  than 
that  any  more  general  rumours  and  discourses  < 
should  get  cremt  with  you.    For  my  fears  and 
^'  doubts,  I  did  not  think  thev  shoula  have  been 
*'  thought  so  trivial  and  groundlesB,  whilst  so  many 
'^  seditious   pamphlets  and  sermons  are  looked 
''upon,  and  so  great  tumults  are  remembered, 
"  unpunished,  uninquired  into.     I  still  confess 
''  my  fears,  and  call  God  to  witness,  that  they  are 
'  greater  for  the  true  protestant  profession,  my 
people  and  laws,  than  for  my  own  rijB^hts,  or 
safety ;  though  I  must  tell  you,  I  conceive  none 
of  these  are  free  from  danger.  What  would  you 
**  have  ?     Have  I  violated  vour  laws  ?    Have  I 
denied  to  pass  an^  one  oill  for  the  ease  and 
security  of  my  subjects  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  what 
you  have  done  for  me.    Are  my  people  trans- 
ported with  fears  and  apprehensions  ?    I  have 
offered  as  free  and  general  a  pardon  as  your- 
*'  selves  can  devise.    There  is  a  judgment  from 
"  heaven  upon  this  nation,  if  these  distractions 
''  continue.    God  so  deal  with  me,  and  mine,  as 
all  my  thoughts,  and  intentions,  are  upright  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  true  protestant  profes- 
sion, and  for  the  observation  and  preservation 
of  the  laws  of  the  land :  and  I  hope  God  will 
"  bless  and  assist  those  laws  for  my  preservation." 
This  being  suddenly,  and  with  some  vehemence, 
spoken  by  hu  majesty,  and  he  having  taken  further 
tune  to  answer  the  declaration,  and  the  reasons, 
the  committee  besought  him,  '*  since  they  were  to 
"  carry  back  with  them  no  other  answer,  that  his 
''  maiesty  would  vouchsafe  to  give  them  what  he 
"  had  spoken  in  writing ;"  whidh,  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  did :  and  then  the  earl  of  Holland  again 
de^red  him,  *'  that  he  would  reside  nearer  his  par- 
"  liament ;"  whereunto  the  king  shortly  answered, 
*'  I  woold  you  had  given  me  cause;  but  I  am  sure 
"  this  declaration  is  not  the  way  to  it."  Then  being 
asked  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  whether  the  mDitia 
might  not  be  granted,  as  was  desired  by  the  parlia- 
ment, for  a  time  ?  he  answered, ''  By  God,  not  for 
**  an  hour.    You  have  asked  that  of  me  in  this, 
**  was  never  asked  of  a  kin^,  and  with  which  I  will 
''  not  trust  my  wife  and  children."  He  told  them, 
''  he  could  not  have  beheved  the  parliament  would 
have  sent  him  such  a  declaration,  if  he  had  not 
seen  it  brought  by  such  persons :  and  sai^  he 
was  sorry  for  the  parliament,  but  p^lad  he  had  it ; 
for  by  that  he  doubted  not  to  satisfy  his  people. 
He  said  they  spake  of  ill  councils ;  but  ne  was 
"  confident  they  had  worse  informations,  than  he 
"  had  coundls.     He  told  them,  the  business  of 
*'  Ireland  would  never  be  done  in  the  way  they 
"were  in;  four  hundred  would  never  do  tibat 
work ;  it  must  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one : 
and,  he  said,  if  he  were  trusted  with  it,  he  would 
pawn  his  head  to  end  that  work." 
As  soon  as  the  committee  returned,  and  re- 
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ported  what  answer  they  had  received,  and  in  what 
disposition  and  temper  they  found  and  left  the 
king ;  it  was  ordered,  that  their  declaration,  which 
they  had  sent  to  him,  should  be  speedily  printed, 
ana  carefully  dispersed  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
that  the  people  might  see  upon  what  terms  they 
stood ;  and  all  other  possible  courses  were  taken 
to  poison  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  subjects, 
and  to  suppress  all  those,  who,  in  any  degree, 
seemed  to  aislike  their  high  proceedings.  Above 
all,  care  was  taken  to  pkce  such  preachers  and 
lecturers  in  the  most  populous  towns  and  parishes, 
as  were  well  known  to  abhor  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  temperature  of  church  and  state ;  many 
of  whom  were  recommended,  and  positively  en- 
joined, and  imposed  upon  parishes,  by  the  nouse 
of  commons ;  and  others,  by  such  factious  mem- 
bers, whose  reputation  was  most  current :  and  all 
canonical  clergymen,  and  orthodox  divines,  were, 
with  equal  inmistry,  discountenanced,  imprisoned, 
or  forced  to  a  lon^  attendance  upon  committees, 
or  the  house,  (which  was  worse  than  imprison- 
ment,) under  the  notion  and  imputation  of  scan- 
dalous ministers.  Which  charge  and  reproach 
reached  all  men,  whose  inclinations  they  liked  not, 
or  whose  opinions  they  suspected.  And  that  they 
might  be  sure  to  be  as  strong  and  absolute  at  sea, 
as  at  land,  they  appointed  the  lord  admiral  to  send 
the  names  of  all  those  captains  of  ships,  who  were 
to  attend  the  fleet  for  that  summer  service,  to 
them,  to  the  end  they  might  have  such  men,  in 
whom  they  might  confide;  which  his  lordship 
most  punctually  observed.  By  which  they  helped 
to  free  him  of  those  officers  whom  he  could  not 
plausibly  have  discharged;  and  struck  out  the 
names  of  those,  whose  affections  or  relations  they 
thought  themselves  not  secure  in. 

The  king  thought  it  now  time,  according  to  his 
former  lesolution,  which  he  had  not  communicated 
to  many,  to  remove  to  York,  which  was  a  place  of 
good  receipt  and  conveniency,  for  those  who  were 
willing  to  attend  him ;  and,  to  the  end  that  there 
might  be  public  notice  of  it,  he  sent  from  Hunting- 
ton, when  he  was  upon  his  journey,  a  message  to 
both  houses :  **  That,  being  then  in  his  remove  to 
his  city  of  York,  where  he  intended  to  make  his 
residence  for  some  time,  he  thought  fit  to  send 
that  message  to  them,  and  very  eamesti]^  to  de- 
sire them,  that  they  would  use  all  possible  in- 
dustry in  expediting  the  business  of  Ireland; 
f  in  which  they  should  find  so  cheerful  a  con- 
currence from  his  majesty,  that  no  inconvenience 
should  happen  to  that  service  by  his  absence,  he 
having  all  that  passion  for  the  reducing  that 
*'  kingdom,  which  ne  had  expressed  in  his  former 
"  messages,  and  being,  by  words,  unable  to  mani- 
"  fest  more  affection  to  it,  than  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  by  those  messages  :  having  likewise  done 
all  such  acts,  as  he  hm  been  moved  unto  by  his 
parliament.  Therefore,  if  the  misfortunes  and 
calamities  of  his  poor  protestant  subjects  there 
should  grow  upon  them,  (though  he  should  be 
deeply  concerned  in,  and  sensible  of  their  suffer- 
ings,) he  said,  he  should  wash  his  hands  before 
sQl  the  world  from  the  least  imputation  of  slack- 
ness in  that  most  necessary  and  pious  work. 
"  And,  that  he  might  leave  no  ^'ay  unattempted, 
which  might  beget  a  good  understandingbetween 
him  and  his  parliament,  he  said,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  declare,  that,  as  he  had  be^  so 
"  tender  of  the  privilege  of  parliament,  that  he 
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"  had  been  Iceadj  and  forward  to  retract  any  act 
*'  of  his  own,  which  he  had  been  informed  had 
*'  trenched  upon  their  privileges ;  so  he  expected 
*'  an  equal  tenderness  in  them  of  his  known  and 
''  unquestionable  prerogatives,  which  are  the  pri- 
"  vileges  of  the  kingdom ;  amongst  which,  he  was 
''  assured,  it  was  a  nindamental  one,  that  his  sub- 
*'  jects  could  not  be  obliged  to  obev  any  act,  order, 
'*  or  injunction,  to  which  he  haa  not  given  his 
"  consent. 

**  And,  therefore,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  pub- 
"  lish,  that  he  expected,  and  thereby  requured, 
"  obedience  from  all  his  loving  subjects  to  the 
"  laws  established ;  and  that  they  presumed  not 
"  upon  any  pretence  of  order,  or  ordinance,  to 
"  wnich  his  majesty  was  no  party,  concerning  the 
"  militia,  or  any  other  thing,  to  do,  or  execute 
*'  what  was  not  warrantable  by  those  laws ;  he 
"  being  resolved  to  keep  the  laws  himself,  and  to 
"  requu^  obedience  to  tnem  from  all  his  subjects, 
"  And  he  once  more  recommended  unto  them  the 
**  substance  of  his  message  of  the  twentieth  of  Ja- 
nuary last ;  that  they  would  compose,  and  digest 
with  all  speed,  such  acts  as  they  should  think  fit 
"  for  their  present  and  future  establishment  of 
**  their  privileges,  the  fr«e  and  (juiet  enjoying  their 
"  estates  and  fortunes,  the  liberties  of  their  persons, 
*'  the  security  of  the  true  religion  then  professed  in 
the  church  of  England,  the  maintaining  his  regal 
and  just  authority,  and  settling  his  revenue ;  ne 
being  most  desirous  to  take  all  fitting  and  iust 
ways,  which  might  beget  a  happy  understanding 
'*  between  him  and  his  parliament,  in  which  he 
''  conceived  his  greatest  power  and  riches  did 
**  consist." 

I  have  not  known  both  houses  in  more  choler 
and  rage,  than  upon  the  receiving  this  message,  | 
which  came  early  to  them  on  Wednesday  the  six-  i 
teenth  of  March.  Now  the  day  before  nad  been  , 
spent  in  preparing  all  things  ready  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  ordinance  of  the  militia;  they  had 
voted,  and  resolved,  "that  it  was  not  any  way 
agdinst  the  oath  of  allegiance,  that  all  the  com- 
missions to  lieutenants  under  the  great  seal  were 
illegal  and  void;  and  that  whosoever  should 
execute  any  power  over  the  militia  by  colour  of 
anv  commission  of  lieutenancv,  without  consent 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  should  be  accounted 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."  Then 
the;^  agreed  upon  this  proposition,  **  That  the 
"  kingdom  had  been  of  late,  and  still  was,  in  so 
"  evident  and  imminent  danger,  both  from  enemies 
*'  abroad,  and  a  popish  and  discontented  party  at 
*'  home,  that  there  was  an  urgent  and  inevitable 
necessity  of  putting  his  majesty's  subjects  into  a 
posture  of  defence,  for  the  safeguard  both  of  the 
king  and  his  people;  and  that  the  lords  and 
commons,  apprehending  that  danger,  and  being 
**  sensible  of  their  own  duty  to  provide  a  suitable 
**  prevention,  had,  in  several  petitions,  addressed 
"  themselves  to  his  majesty  for  the  ordering  and 
"  disposing  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  in  such  a 
"  way,  as  was  agreed  upon,  by  the  wisdom  of  both 
"  houses,  to  be  most  proper  for  the  present  exi- 
gence of  the  kingdom :  yet  they  could  not  ob- 
tain it ;  but  his  majesty  did  several  times  refuse 
to  give  his  royal  assent  thereunto."  Upon  this 
proposition,  tiiey  resolved,  "that  in  that  case  of 
extreme  danger,  and  of  his  majesty's  refusal,  the 
ordinance  agreed  on  by  both  hou  s  for  the 
mihtia  did  oblige  the  people,  and  ought  to  be 
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obeyed  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom; 
and  that  such  persons,  as  should  be  nominated 
deputy  lieutenants,  and  approved  of  by  both 
"  houses,  should  receive  the  commands  of  both 
"  houses,  to  take  upon  them  to  execute  their  of- 
"  fices."  All  which  resolutions  were  ordered,  tiie 
same  night,  to  be  printed  and  published.  So  that, 
when  the  king's  message  from  Himtington  was 
read  the  next  morning,  and  seemed  to  be  against 
their  votes  of  the  (£iy  before,  they  concluded, 
"  that  it  could  not  be  sent  fr^m  the  king,  but  that 
"  it  had  been  inserted  in  blanks  left  in  the  town 
"  for  such  purposes ;"  and  immediately  made  a 
committee,  "  to  find  out  by  whom  that  message 
"  was  framed."  But  when  they  remembered,  that 
they  had  voted  as  much  a  week  before,  and  had 
examined  the  gentleman  who  brought  it,  and  had 
received  it  from  the  king's  own  hand,  they  pro* 
ceeded  no  fruther  in  that  inquisition ;  but  satisfied 
themselves  with  a  new  vote,  "  that  those  persons, 
who  advised  his  majesty  to  absent  himself  from 
the  parliament,  and  those  that  advised  him  to 
that  message,  were  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  justiy  to  be  suspected  to  be  favour- 
"  ers  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland."  And  for  the 
matter  itself  they  resolved  to  insist  upon  their 
former  votes ;  and  withal  declared,  "  that  when 
"  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  which  is 
"  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom, 
"  should  declare  what  the  law  of  the  land  is,  to 
"  have  that  not  only  questioned  and  controverted, 
*'  but  contradicted,  and  a  command  that  it  should 
"  not  be  obeyed,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege 
"  of  parliament." 

And  this  likewise  they  caused  to  be  speedily 
printed ;  lest  the  king  should  be  able  to  persuade 
the  subjects,  that  an  order  of  theirs,  witnout  his 
consent,  was  no  law  to  compel  their  obedience. 
And  from  this  last  resolution,  by  which  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  consequentiy  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
was  resolved  into  a  vote  of  the  two  houses,  which 
passed  without  any  dispute  or  hesitation,  all  sober  . 
men  discerned  the  fatal  period  of  both,  and  saw 
a  foundation  laid  for  all  the  anarchy  and  confusion 
that  hath  followed. 

It  was  now  known,  that  the  king  was  gone 
to  York,  which  made  them  apprehend  their  prin- 
cipality of  Hull  might  be  in  danger;  and  therefore 
they  immediately  resolve,  "  that  no  forces  wbat- 
"  soever  shall  be  admitted  in  that  town,  without 
"  the  immediate  consent  of  both  houses  :"  which 
order  was  sent  thither  by  an  express.  And  having 
prepared  the  people  to  be  ready  for  the  militia,  by 
publishing,  "that,  in  case  of  extreme  danger,  they 
"  were  to  obey  that  ordinance ;"  they  were,  in  the 
next  place,  to  find  the  danger  to  be  extreme ;  and, 
to  that  purpose,  they  produced  letters  without  any 
name,  pretended  to  be  written  from  Amsterdam, 
signifying,  "  that  they  had  intelligence  there,  that 
**  there  was  an  armv  ready  in  Denmark  to  be  trans- 
"  ported  into  England,  and  Mras  to  be  landed  at 
"  Hull ;  which,  they  said,  had  been  confirmed  to 
*'  them  by  a  person  of  reputation,  from  Newmarket, 
"  who  confirmed  the  intelligence  of  Denmark:  and 
"  added,  that  there  [were]  likewise  forces  ready 
"  in  France  to  be  likewise  landed  at  Hull." 

And  of  this,  how  gross  and  ridiculous  soever  it 
appeared  to  wise  men,  the^  made  a  double  use, 
(besides  the  general  impression  in  the  people,)  the 
one  to  colour  and  countenance  their  orders  to  their 
governor  there;   the  other,  to  make  the  king's 
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reeidence  in  those  parts  saspected  and  grievoas,  as 
if  he  came  thither  only  to  bring  in  foreign  forces 
upon  them.  With  these  alarums  of  foreign  forces, 
they  mingled  other  intelligence  of  the  papists  in 
England,  "  that  they  had  a  purpose  of  matdng  an 
**  insurrection  ',**  and  therefore  they  proceeded  in 
preparing  a  bill  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  of 
the  best  quality,  and  greatest  interest,  and  enjoin- 
ing the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  taken  with  great 
rigour ;  and,  amongst  other  stratagems  they  had  to 
himible  the  papists,  I  remember,  upon  an  informa- 
tion that  they  used  their  protestant  tenants  worse 
in  the  raising  their  rents,  than  thev  did  those  of 
^eir  own  rehgion,  there  was  an  order,  "that  they 
"  should  not  raise  the  rents  of  their  tenants,  above 
'*  the  rates  that  the  protestant  landlords  adjoining 
"  received  from  their  tenants :"  by  virtue  of  which, 
in  some  places,  they  undertook  to  determine  what 
rents  their  tenants  should  pay  to  them.  But,  in 
this  seal  a^^st  the  papists,  they  could  not  endure 
that  the  kmg  should  have  an^  share ;  and  there- 
fore, when  they  foimd,  that  his  majesty  had  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  in  his  journey  towards  York, 
*^  commanding  all  the  judges  and  justices  of  peace, 
''  and  other  officers,  to  put  in  due  execution  all  the 
"  laws  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  against  popish 
"  recusants,  without  favour  or  connivance,"  they 
presently  sent  for  the  sheriffs  of  London  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  examined  them,  '*  why 
"  seven  priests,  who  were  in  Newgate,  and  had 
"  been  long  condemned,  were  not  executed  ?"  the 
reason  whereof  they  well  knew :  and  when  they 
said,  "  that  they  had' received  a  reprieve  for  them 
'*  under  the  king's  hand,"  they  published  that  with 
great  care  in  their  prints,  to  ti^e  off  the  credit  of 
the  new  proclamation  ;  and  appointed  their  mes- 
sengers, whom  they  were  then  sending  to  the  king 
with  a  new  declaration,  to  move  his  majestv,  '*  that 
he  would  take  off  his  reprieve,  and  su£fer  those 
seven  condemned  priests  to  be  executed,  accord- 
mg  to  the  judgments  they  had  received." 
They  prooseded  now  to  provide  all  necessary 
means  for  the  raising  great  sums  of  money,  by  the 
diligent  collection  of  what  was  granted  by  former 
acts,  and  by  a  new  bill  for  the  raising  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  for  the  payment  of  the  great 
debts  of  the  kmgdom,  (by  which  they  meant  the 
remainder  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
they  had  bountifully  given  to  their  brethren  of 
Scotland,)  and  the  support  of  the  war  of  Ireland  : 
all  which  monies  were  to  be  received  and  disposed 
as  the  two  houses  should  direct;  of  which  though 
the  king  saw  the  danger,  that  might,  and  after  (ud 
ensue  to  them,  jet  he  thought  that  probable  incon- 
venience and  mischief  to  be  less,  than  that,  which 
the  scandal  of  denying  any  thing,  upon  which  the 
recovery  of  Ireland  seemed  to  depend,  would  in- 
evitably bring  upon  him ;  and  so  ratified  whatsoever 
thev  brought  to  him  of  that  kind. 

Amongst  other  expedients  for  raising  of  money 
for  the  war  of  Ireland,  about  this  time,  they  made 
certain  propositions  to  encourage  men  to  be  adven- 
turers in  that  traffick,thus :  they  concluded  'Hhat, 
**  in  so  genera]  a  rebellion,  very  much  land  must 
'*  escheat  to  the  crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  treason, 
and  tha),  out  of  sucn  forfeitures,  satisfaction 
might  be  given  to  those,  who  should  disburse 
money  towards  the  suppression  of  the  rebels ;  so 
many  acres  of  land  to  be  allowed  for  so  much 
money,  according  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the 
*'  several  provinces,  which  was  specified  in  the  pro- 
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"  positions ;"  which,  having  passed  both  houses, 
were  presented  to  the  king,  who  (it  being  about 
the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  breach  of 
their  privileges  rang  in  all  men's  ears)  answered, 
that  as  he  had  offered,  and  was  still  ready  to 
venture,  his  own  person  for  the  recovery  of  that 
kingdom,  if  his  parliament  should  advise  him 
"  thereunto ;  so  he  would  not  deny  to  contribute 
"  any  other  assistance  he  could  to  that  service,  by 
"  parting  with  any  profit  or  advantage  of  his  own 
"  there ;  and  therefore,  relying  upon  the  wisdom 
"  of  his  parliament,  he  did  consent  to  every  pro- 
"  position,  now  made  to  him,  without  taking  time 
"  to  consider  and  examine,  whether  that  course 
might  not  retard  the  reducing  that  kingdom,  by 
exasperating  the  rebels,  and  rendering  them 
desperate  of  being  received  into  grace,  if  they 
"  should  return  to  their  obedience.  And,  he  said, 
he  would  be  ready  to  give  his  royal  assent  to 
such  bills,  as  should  be  tendered  to  him  by  his 
parliament  for  the  confirmation  of  those  pro- 
"  positions." 

Which  answer,  together  with  their  propositions, 
they  caused  forthwith  to  be  printed ;  made  their 
committees,  in  all  places,  to  solicit  subscriptions, 
and  to  receive  the  monies,  the  principal  ana  most 
active  persons  subscribing  first,  for  tne  example  of 
others ;  and  delayed  the  framing  and  presenting 
the  bill  to  the  king,  till  they  hm  received  great 
sums  of  money,  and  procured  very  many  persons 
of  all  conditions  to  suDscribe,  many  coming  in  out 
of  pure  covetousness  to  raise  great  fortunes ;  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  being  assigned  for  one  hun- 
dred pound  in  some  counties,  and  not  much  under 
that  proportion  in  others ;  some  out  of  pure  fear, 
and  to  win  credit  with  the  powerful  party,  which 
made  this  new  project  a  measure  of  men's  affec- 
tions, and  a  trial  how  far  they  might  be  trusted, 
and  relied  on. 

Then  they  sent  those  propositions  digested  into 
a  bin  to  the  king,  with  such  clauses  of  power  to 
them,  and  diminution  of  his  own,  that,  upon  the 
matter,  he  put  the  making  a  peace  with  the  rebels 
there  out  of  his  own  power,  though  upon  the  most 
advantageous  terms;  which  he  was  likewise  ne- 
cessitated to  pass. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  preparations  on 
this  side  the  sea,  the  rdief  and  provision  was  very 
slowly  supplied  to  the  other  side :  where  the  rebels 
still  increased  in  strength,  and  by  the  fame  of  these 
propositions  enlarged  their  power,  very  many  per- 
sons of  honour  and  fortune,  who  till  then  had  sat 
still,  and  either  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  averse  to 
the  rebellion,  joining  with  them,  as  being  des- 
perate, and  conceiving  the  utter  suppressing  their 
religion,  and  the  very  extirpation  of  their  nation, 
to  be  decreed  against  them.  And,  without  doubt, 
the  great  reformers  here  were  willing  enough  to 
drive  them  to  any  extremity,  both  out  of  revenge 
and  contempt,  as  a  people  easy  to  be  rooted  out, 
and  that  the  war  might  be  kept  still  up;  since 
they  feared  an  union  in  that  kingdom  might  much 
prejudice  their  designs  in  this,  both  as  it  might 
supply  the  king  with  power,  and  take  away  much 
of  theirs ;  whereas  now  they  had  opportunity,  with 
reference  to  Ireland,  to  raise  both  men  and  money, 
I  which  they  mi^ht  be  able  to  employ  upon  more 
pressing  occasions,  as  they  will  oe  fotmd  after- 
wards to  have  done.  Neither  was  it  out  of  their 
expectation  and  view,  that,  by  the  king's  consent- 
ing to  that  severe  decree,  he  might  very  probably 
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discourage  his  catholic  subjects,  in  his  other  do- 
minions, from  any  extraordinary  acts  of  duty  and 
affection :  at  least,  that  it  would  render  him  less 
considered  by  the  most  catholic  princes.  And  they 
knew  well  what  use  to  make  of  any  diminution  of 
his  interest  or  reputation.  These  matters  thus 
settled,  for  the  ease  of  the  two  houses,  who  were 
now  like  to  have  much  to  do,  they  appointed  the 


whole  business  of  Ireland  to  be  manajored  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  of  England,  by  four 
lords  and  eiffht  commoners,  whom  they  recom- 
mended to  the  king,  and  who  were  always  to  re- 
ceiye  instructions  from  themselyes.  And  in  this 
state  and  disposition  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
when  the  king  went  to  York,  where  let  us  now 
resort  to  him. 


END   OF  THE   FOURTH   BOOK. 
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As  soon  as  the  king  came  to  York,  which  was 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  and  found  his 
reception  there  to  be  equid  to  his  expectation,  the 
gentry,  and  men  of  ability  of  that  great  and  popu- 
lous county,  (some  yery  few  excepted,)  expressmg 
great  alacnty  for  his  majesty's  being  with  them, 
and  no  less  sense  of  the  insolent  proceedings  of 
the  parhament;  whereupon  he  resolved  to  treat 
with  the  two  houses  in  another  manner  than  he 
had  done,  and  to  let  them  clearly  know,  "  that  as 
"  he  would  deny  them  nothing  that  was  fit  for 
"  them  to  ask,  so  he  would  yield  to  nothing  that 
"  was  unreasonable  for  him  to  grant ;  and  that  he 
"  woiild  have  nothing  extortea  from  him,  that  he 
*'  was  not  yery  well  inclined  to  consent  to."  So, 
within  few  days  after  his  coming  thither,  he  sent  a 
declaration  (which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and, 
in  the  frontispiece,  recommended  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  his  loving  subjects)  to  them,  in  answer 
to  that  presented  to  him  at  Newmarket  some  days 
before :  he  told  them, 

''That,  though  that  declaration,  presented  to 
him  at  Newmarket  from  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, [was]  of  so  strange  a  nature,  in  respect  of 
what  he  expected,  (after  so  many  acts  01  grace 
"  and  favour  to  his  people,)  and  some  expressions 
''  in  it  so  different  from  the  usual  language  to 
princes,  that  he  might  well  take  a  very  long  time 
to  consider  it ;  yet  the  clearness  and  upriffhtness 
"  of  his  conscience  to  God,  and  love  to  his  sub- 
jects, had  suppHed  him  with  a  speedy  answer ; 
and  his  imalterable  affection  to  his  people  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  suppress  that  passion,  which 
mi^ht  well  enough  become  him  upon  such  an 
"  invitation.  He  said,  he  had  considered  his  an- 
"  swer  of  the  first  of  that  month  at  Theobalds, 
"  which  was  said  to  have  g^ven  just  cause  of  sor- 
"  row  to  his  subjects :  but,  he  said,  whoever  look^ 
oyer  that  message,  (which  was  in  effect  to  tell 
him,  that  if  he  would  not  join  with  them  in  an 
act,  which  he  conceived  might  prove  prejudicial, 
and  dangerous  to  him,  and  the  whole  kingdom. 
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they  would  make  a  law  without  him,  and  impose 
it  upon  his  people,)  would  not  think  that  suaden 
answer  could  be  excepted  to.  He  said,  he  had 
little  encouragement  to  replies  of  that  nature, 
when  he  was  told  ^  of  how  Uttle  value  his  words 
were  like  to  be  with  them,  though  they  came 
accompanied  with  all  the  actions  of  love  and 
justice,  (where  there  was  room  for  actions  to 
accompany  tiiem;)  yet  he  could  not  but  disavow 
the  having  any  such  evil  counsel,  or  counsellors 
about  bun,  to  his  knowledge,  as  were  mentioned 
by  them ;  and,  if  any  such  should  be  discovered, 
he  would  leave  them  to  the  censure  and  judg- 
ment of  his  parliament.  In  the  mean  time  he 
could  wish,  that  his  own  immediate  actions, 
which  he  did  avow,  and  his  own  honour,  might 
not  be  so  roughly  censured  and  wounded,  unaer 
that  common  style  of  evil  counsellors.  For  his 
faithful  and  zealous  affection  to  the  true  pro- 
testant  profession,  and  his  resolution  to  conair 
with  his  parliament  in  any  possible  course  for 
the  propagation  of  it,  ana  the  suppression  of 

Eopery,  ne  said  he  could  say  no  more  than  he 
ad  already  expressed  in  his  declaration  to  all 
his  loving  subjects,  published  in  January  last, 
by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council ;  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  make  as  lively  a  confession  of 
himself  in  that  point  as  he  was  able,  bein^  most 
assured,  that  tne  constant  practice  of  ms  Ufe 
had  been  answerable  thereunto :  and  therefore 
he  did  rather  expect  a  testimony,  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  his  zeal  and  pietv,  than  those 
expressions  he  met  with  in  that  declaration  of 
any  design  of  altering  religion  in  this  kingdom. 
And  he  said,  he  did,  out  of  the  innocency  of  his 
soul,  wish,  that  the  judgments  of  Heaven  might 
be  manifested  upon  those,  who  have  or  had  any 
such  design. 

"  As  for  the  Scots'  troubles,  he  told  them,  he 
had  thought,  that  those  unhappy  differences  had 
been  wrapped  up  in  perpetual  silence  by  the  act 
of  oblivion ;  which,  being  solemnly  passed  in  the 
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parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  stopped  his  own 
mouth  from  any  other  replv,  than  to  shew  his 
ffreat  dislike  for  reviving  tne  memory  thereof. 
"  He  said,  if  the  rebellion  m  Ireland,  so  odious  to 
all  Christians,  seemed  to  have  been  framed  and 
maintained  in  England,  or  to  have  an^  counte- 
nance from  hence,  he  conjured  both  ms  houses 
''  of  parliament,  and  all  his  loving  subjects  what- 
"  soever,  to  use  all  possible  means  to  discover  and 
find  such  out,  that  he  might  join  in  the  most 
exemplary  vengeance  upon  them,  that  could  be 
imagined.    But,  he  told  them,  he  must  think 
himself  highly  and  causelessly  injured  in  his 
reputation,  if  any  declaration,  action,  or  expres- 
sion of  the  Irish  rebels;  any  letter  from  the 
count  Rozetti  to  the  papists,  for  fasting  and 
praying;  or  from  Tristram  Whetcomb,  of  Htrange 
speeches  uttered  in  Ireland,  should  beget  any 
jealousy  or  misapprehension  in  his  subjects  of  his 
justice,  piety,  ana  affection :  it  beinf  evident  to 
all  understandings,  that  those  mischievous  and 
wicked  rebels  are  not  so  capable  of  great  advan- 
tage, as  by  having  their  false  discourses  so  far 
bdieved,  as  to  raise  fears  and  jealousies  to  the 
distraction  of  this  kingdom;  tne  only  way  to 
their  security.    He  said,  he  could  not  express  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  his  poor  pro- 
testant  subjects  in  that  kingdom,  than  he  had 
*'  done  in  his  often  messages  to  both  houses ;  by 
"  which  he  had  offered,  and  was  still  readjr,  to 
venture  his  royal  person  for  their  redemption ; 
well  knowing,  that  as  he  was,  in  his  own  inter- 
ests, more  concerned  in  them;  so  he  was  to 
make  a  strict  account  to  Almighty  God  for  any 
neglect  of  his  dutv,  or  their  preservation. 
'*  For  the  manifold  attempts  to  provoke  his  late 
army,  and  the  army  of  the  Scots,  and  to  raise  a 
''  £Eulion  in  the  city  of  London,  and  other  parts  of 
**  the  kingdom,  if  it  were  said  as  relating  to  him, 
"  he  could  not  without  great  indignation  suffer 
"  himself  to  be  reproached  to  have  intended  the 
"  least  force,  or  threatening  to  his  parliament ;  as 
"  the  being  privy  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  army 
would  imply.    Whereas,  he  ^dled  God  to  wit- 
ness, he  never  had  any  such  thought,  or  knew 
**  of  anv  such  resolution  concerning  ms  late  army. 
''  For  tne  petition  shewed  to  him  by  captain  Leg, 
*'  he  said,  he  well  remembered  the  same,  and  the 
occasion  of  that  conference.    Captain  Leg  being 
Aatdy  come  out  of  the  north,  and  repairinff  to 
him  at  Whitehall,  his  majesty  asked  him  of  the 
**  state  of  his  armv ;  and,  uter  some  relation  of  it, 
"  he  told  hia  majesty,  that  the  commanders  and 
"  oflScers  of  the  army  had  a  mind  to  petition  the 
"  parliament,  as  others  of  his  people  had  done, 
"  and  shewed  him  the  copy  of  a  petition ;  which 
he  read,  and  finding  it  to  be  very  humble,  de- 
siring the  parliament  might  receive  no  interrup- 
tion m  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  state, 
to  the  model  of  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  his  ma- 
jesty told  him,  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  it; 
whereupon  captain  Leg  replied,  that  he  believed 
"  all  the  officers  of  the  army  would  like  it ;  only, 
he  thought,  sir  Jacob  Ashley  would  be  un- 
willing to  sign  it,  out  of  fear  that  it  might  dis- 
please him.    His  majesty  then  read  the  petition 
over  again ;  and  observing  nothing  in  matter  or 
form  he  conceived  could  possibly  give  just  cause 
*'  of  offence,  he  delivered  it  to  him  again,  bidding 
*'  him  give  it  to  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  for  whose  satis- 
''  faction  he  writ  C.  R.  upon  it,  to  testify  his  sp- 
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''  probation ;  and  he  wished  that  the  petition  might 
"  be  seen  and  published,  and  then  he  believed  it 
*'  would  appear  no  dangerous  one,  nor  a  just 
"  ground  for  the  least  jealousy  or  misappre- 
"  hension. 

"  For  Mr.  Jermyn,  he  said,  it  was  well  known 
"  that  he  was  gone  from  Whitehall,  before  he  re- 
"  ceived  the  desire  of  both  houses  for  the  restraint 
"  of  his  servants ;  neither  returned  he  thither,  or 
"  passed  over  by  any  warrant  granted  by  him  after 
"  that  time.  For  the  breach  of  privilege  in  the 
'*  accusation  of  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five 
*'  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  told 
"  them,  he  thought,  he  had  given  so  ample  satis- 
**  faction  in  his  several  messages  to  that  purpose, 
"  that  it  should  have  been  no  more  pressed  against 
"  him ;  being  confident,  if  the  breach  of  privilege 
**  had  been  greater  than  ever  had  been  before 
"  offered,  his  acknowledgment  and  retractation 
''  had  been  greater  than  ever  king  had  given :  be- 
"  sides  the  not  examining  how  many  of  his  pri- 
'*  vileges  had  been  invaded  in  defence  and  vin- 
"  dication  of  the  other.  And  therefore  he  hoped 
"  his  true  and  earnest  protestation  in  his  answer 
"  to  their  order  concerning  the  mihtia,  would  so 
^'  hi  have  satisfied  them  of  his  intentions  then, 
that  they  would  no  more  have  entertained  any 
imagination  of  anv  other  design,  than  he  there 
expressed.  But  wny  the  listing  so  manv  officers, 
and  entertaining  them  at  Whitehall,  snould  be 
'*  misconstrued,  he  said,  he  much  marvelled,  when 
*'  it  was  notoriously  known  the  tumults  about 
"  Westminster  were  so  great,  and  their  demeanour 
"  so  scandalous  and  seditious,  that  he  had  good 
"  cause  to  suppose  his  own  person,  and  those  of 
"  his  wife  and  children,  to  be  in  apparent  danger ; 
"  and  therefore  he  had  great  reason  to  appoint  a 
"  guard  about  him,  and  to  accept  the  dutiful  ten- 
*'  der  of  the  services  of  any  of  his  loving  subjects, 
*'  which  was  all  he  did  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
"  inns  of  court. 

"  For  the  lord  Digby,  he  assured  them  in  the 
"  word  of  a  king,  that  ne  had  his  warrant  to  pass 
"  the  seas,  and  had  left  his  court,  before  ever  he 
"  heard  of  the  vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  or 
"  had  any  cause  to  imagine  that  his  absence  would 
*'  have  been  excepted  against.  What  their  adver- 
tisements were  from  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and 
other  parts,  or  what  the  pope's  nuncio  solicits 
the  kings  of  France  or  Spain  to  do,  or  from  what 
persons  such  informations  come  to  them,  or  how 
"  the  credit  and  reputation  of  such  persons  had 
"  been  sifted  and  examined,  he  said,  he  knew  not ; 
"  but  was  confident,  no  sober  honest  man  in  his 
kingdoms  could  believe,  that  he  was  so  des- 
perate, or  so  senseless,  to  entertain  such  designs, 
as  would  not  only  bury  this  his  kingdom  in  sud- 
"  den  distraction  and  ruin,  but  lus  own  name  and 
"  posterity  in  perpetual  scorn  and  infamy.  And 
"  therefore,  he  said,  he  could  have  wished  in  mat- 
"  ters  of  so  high  and  tender  a  nature,  wherewith 
"  the  minds  of  his  good  subjects  must  needs  be 
"  startled,  all  the  expressions  had  been  so  plain 
"  and  easy,  that  nothing  might  slick  with  them 
"  that  reflected  upon  ms  majesty ;  since  they 
thought  fit  to  publish  it  at  all. 
"  And  having  now  dealt  thus  plainly  and  freely 
with  them,  by  way  of  answer  to  the  particular 
grounds  of  their  fears,  he  said,  he  hoped,  upon  a 
due  consideration  and  weighing  of  both  together, 
they  would  not  find  the  grounds  to  be  of  that 
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moment  to  beget,  or  longer  to  continue,  a  mis- 
understanding between  them :  or  force  them  to 
*'  apply  themselves  to  the  use  of  any  other  power, 
"  than  what  the  law  had  given  them  :  the  which 
he  always  intended  should  be  the  measure  of  his 
own  power,  and  expected  it  should  be  the  rule 
of  his  subjects'  obedience. 
'*  Concerning  his  own  fears  and  jealousies,  as  he 
"  had  no  intention  of  accusing  them,  so  he  said, 
''  he  was  sure  no  words  spoken  by  him  on  the 
"  sudden  at  Theobalds  would  bear  that  interpre- 
"  tation.  He  had  said,  for  his  residence  near 
*'  them,  he  wished  it  might  be  so  safe  and  honour- 
"  able,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  absent  himself 
from  Whitehall ;  and  how  that  could  be  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  parliament  he  could  not  under- 
stand. He  said,  he  had  explained  his  meaning 
"  in  his  answer  at  Newmarket,  at  the  presentation 
"  of  that  declaration,  concerning  the  printed  sedi- 
"  tious  pamphlets,  and  sermons,  and  the  great 
^'  tumults  at  Westminster :  and  he  said,  he  must 
*^  appeal  to  them,  and  all  the  world,  whether  he 
*'  might  not  justly  suppose  himself  in  danger  of 
"  either.  And  if  he  were  now  at  Whiteh^,  he 
*'  asked  them,  what  security  he  had,  that  the  like 
"  should  not  be  again  ?  especially  if  any  delin- 
"  auents  of  that  nature  had  been  apprehended  by 
"  tne  ministers  of  justice,  and  had  oeen  rescued 
^'  by  the  people,  and  so  as  yet  had  escaped  un- 
"  punished.  He  told  them,  if  .they  had  not  ^^t 
''  been  informed  of  the  seditious  words  used  in, 
''  and  the  circumstances  of  those  tumults,  and 
"  would  appoint  some  way  for  the  examination  of 
"  them,  he  would  require  some  of  his  learned 
'*  council  to  attend  with  such  evidence  as  might 
"  satisfy  them ;  and  till  that  were  done,  or  some 
"  other  course  should  be  taken  for  his  security, 
^'  he  said,  thev  could  not  with  reason  wonder,  that 
"  he  intendea  not  to  be,  where  he  most  desired 
"  to  be. 
"  He  asked  them,  whether  there  could  yet  want 
evidence  of  his  hearty  and  importunate  desire  to 
join  with  his  parliament,  and  all  his  faithful  sub- 
jects, in  defence  of  the  religion  and  pubUc  good 
of  the  kingdom  ?  Whether  he  had  given  Uiem 
**  no  other  earnest  but  words,  to  secure  them  of 
'*  those  desires  ?  He  told  them  the  very  remon- 
"  strance  of  the  house  of  commons  (published  in 
"  November  last)  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
"  allowed  him  a  more  real  testimony  of  his  good 
*'  affections,  than  words ;  that  remonstrance  vsdued 
his  acts  of  grace  and  justice  at  so  high  a  rate, 
that  it  declared  the  kingdom  to  be  then  a  gainer, 
though  it  had  charged  itself,  by  bills  of  subsidies 
and  poll-money,  with  the  levy  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  besides  the  contracting  a  debt 
'*  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
*'  more  to  his  subjects  of  Scotland.  He  asked 
^'  them,  whether  the  biUs  for  the  triennial  parlia- 
ment, for  relin(|uishing  his  title  of  imposing 
upon  merchandise,  and  power  of  pressing  of  sol- 
diers, for  the  taking  away  the  star-chamber  and 
high-commission  courts,  for  the  regulating  the 
^*  council-table,  were  but  words  ?  whether  the  biUs 
*'  for  the  forests,  the  stannary  courts,  the  clerk  of 
the  market,  and  the  taking  away  the  votes  of 
bishops  out  of  the  lords*  house,  were  but  words  ? 
Lastly,  what  greater  earnest  of  his  trust,  and 
reliance  on  his  parliament,  he  could  give,  than 
the  passing  the  biU  for  the  continuance  of  this 
present  parliament?  the  length  of  which,  he 
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said,  he  hoped,  would  never  alter  the  nature  of 
"  parliaments,  and  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
"  aom ;  or  invite  his  subjects  so  much  to  abuse 
*'  his  confidence,  as  to  esteem  anything  fit  for  this 
"  parliament  to  do,  which  were  not  fit,  if  it  were 
''  m  his  power  to  dissolve  it  to-morrow.  And  after 
''  all  these,  and  many  other  acts  of  grace  on  his 
"  part,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  a  perfect  recon- 
"  ciliation  between  him  and  all  his  subjects,  he 
"  had  offered,  and  was  still  ready  to  grant,  a  free 
"  and  general  pardon,  as  ample  as  themselves 
''  should  think  f|t.  Now  if  those  were  not  real 
"  expressions  of  the  affections  of  his  soul  for  the 
''  puolic  good  of  this  kingdom,  he  said  he  must 
"  confess  that  he  wanted  skill  to  manifest  them. 

"  To  conclude:  although  he  thought  his  answer 
"  already  full  to  that  point  concermng  his  return 
"  to  London,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  willing  to 
"  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  so 
"  great  weight,  as  with  reference  to  the  aJl^rs  of 
*'  Uiis  kingdom,  and  to  his  own  inclinations  and 
"  desires,  that  if  all  he  could  say,  or  do,  could 
raise  a  mutual  confidence,  (the  only  way,  with 
God's  blessing,  to  make  them  all  nappy,)  and, 
by  their  encouragement,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
"  and  the  government  of  the  city  of  London, 
"  might  recover  some  life  for  his  security ;  he 
"  would  overtake  their  desires,  and  be  as  soon 
"  with  them,  as  they  could  wish.  And,  in  the 
"  mean  time,  he  would  be  sure  that  neither  the 
'*  business  of  Ireland,  or  any  other  advantage  for 
this  kingdom,  should  suffer  through  his  d^ult, 
or  by  his  absence ;  he  being  so  far  from  repent- 
ing the  acts  of  his  justice  and  grace,  which  he 
hi^  already  performed  to  his  people,  that,  he 
said,  he  should,  with  the  same  alacrity,  be  still 
ready  to  add  such  new  ones,  as  might  best  ad- 
vance the  peace,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  this 
"  nation.'* 

They  who  now  read  this  declaration,  and  re- 
member only  the  insolent  and  undutiful  expres- 
sions in  that  declaration,  to  which  this  was  an 
answer,  and  the  more  insolent  and  seditious  ac- 
tions which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  attended 
it,  may  think  that  the  style  was  not  answerable  to 
the  provocation,  nor  prmcely  enough  for  such  a 
contest;  and  may  believe,  that  if  his  majesty  had 
then  expressed  himself  with  more  indignation  for 
what  he  had  suffered,  and  more  resolution,  *'  that 
'*  he  would  no  more  endure  those  sufferings," 
they  who  were  not  yet  grown  to  the  hardiness  of 
avowing  the  contempt  of  the  king  (and  most  of 
them  having  designs  to  be  great  with  and  by  him, 
whom  they  provoked)  would  sooner  have  been 
checked,  and  recovered  their  loyalty  and  obedi- 
ence. But  they  again,  who  consider  and  remem- 
ber that  conjuncture  of  time,  the  incredible  dis- 
advantage his  majesty  suffered  by  the  misunder- 
standing of  his  goin^  to  the  house  of  commons, 
and  by  the  popular  mistake  of  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, and  consequently  of  the  breach  of  those 
privUeges;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  height 
and  reputation  the  factious  party  had  arrived  to, 
the  stratagems  they  used,  and  the  infusions  they 
made  into  the  people,  '*  of  the  king's  disinclination 
''  to  the  laws  of  tne  land ;"  and  especially,  "  that 
"  he  had  consented  to  all  those  excellent  laws 
made  this  parliament  (of  which  the  people  were 
possessed)  very  unwillingly,  and  meant  to  avoid 
them :  that  the  ^ueen  had  an  irreconcilable 
"  hatred  to  the  religion  professed,  and  to  the 
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"  whole  notion^  and  that  her  power  was  irnques- 
*'  tionable :  that  there  was  a  aesign  to  send  the 
«'  prince  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  many  him  to 
'*  some  papist:"  above  all,  (which  the  prmcipal  of 
them,  witn  wonderfial  coniidence,  in  all  places 
avowed  to  be  true,)  "  that  the  rebdlion  in  Ireland 
was  fomented,  and  comitenanced  at  least,  by  the 
queen,  that  ffood  terms  might  be  got  for  the 
catholics  in  England :"  I  say,  whoever  remem- 
bers this,  and,  thi^  though  it  mi^ht  be  presumed, 
that  the  exorbitancy  of  the  parliament  might  be 
very  offensive  to  some  sober  and  discerning  men, 
yet  his  majesty  had  no  reason  to  presume  of  their 
eminent  and  vehement  zeal  on  his  behalf,  since  he 
saw  all  those  (two  or  three  only  excepted)  from 
whom  he  might  challenge  the  auty,  and  faith  of 
servants  ttsgue  ad  aras,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had 
undergone  many  difficulties,  either  totally  aliened 
from  his  service,  and  engaged  against  him,  or,  like 
men  in  a  trance,  unapplicable  to  it :  he  will  con- 
clude that  it  concerned  his  majesty,  by  all  gentle- 
ness and  condescension,  to  imdeceive  and  recover 
men  to  thdr  sobriety  and  imderstanding,  before 
he  could  hope  to  make  them  apprehensive  of  their 
own  duty,  or  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  him ; 
and  therefore,  that  he  was  to  descend  to  all  pos- 
sible arts  and  means  to  that  purpose,  it  being  very 
evident,  that  men  would  no  sooner  discern  his 
princely  justice  and  clemency,  than  they  must  be 
sensible  of  the  indignities  which  were  offered  to 
him,  and  incensed  against  those  who  were  the 
authors  of  them. 

And  the  truth  is,  (which  I  speak  knowingly,)  at 
that  time,  the  king's  resolution  was  to  shelter  him- 
self wholly  under  the  law;  to  grant  anything,  that 
by  the  law  he  was  obliged  to  grant ;  and  to  deny 
what  by  the  law  was  in  his  own  power,  and  whicn 
he  found  inconvenient  to  consent  to ;  and  to  op- 
pose and  punish  any  extravagant  attempt  by  the 
force  and  power  of  the  law,  presuming  that  the 
king  and  the  law  together  would  have  been  strong 
enough  for  any  encounter  that  could  happen ;  and 
that  the  law  was  so  sensible  a  thing,  that  the 
people  would  easily  perceive  who  endeavoured  to 
preserve,  and  who  to  suppress  it,  and  dispose  them- 
selves accordingly. 

llie  day  before  this  answer  of  his  majesty  came 
to  them,  though  they  knew  they  should  speedily 
receive  it,  lest  somewnat  in  it  might  answer,  and 
so  prevent  some  other  scandals  they  had  a  mind  to 
lay  to  his  majesty's  charge,  they  sent  a  petition  to 
him,  in  the  name  at  the  lords  and  commons,  upon 
occasion  of  the  short  cursory  speech  he  made  to 
their  committee,  (which  is  before  mentione4>)  at 
the  delivery  of  their  declaration  at  Newmarket,  in 
which  they  told  Inm, 

**  That  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament 
*'  could  not  conceive,  that  that  declaration,  which 
"  he  received  from  them  at  Newmarket,  was  such 
as  did  deserve  that  censure  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  lay  upon  them  in  that  speech,  which 
nis  majesty  made  to  their  committee;  their 
"  address  therein,  being  accompanied  with  plain- 
ness, humilitv,  and  faithfulness,  they  thought 
more  proper  lor  the  removing  the  distraction  of 
the  kingaom,  than  if  they  had  then  proceeded 
according  to  his  message  of  the  twentieth  of 
January;  by  which  he  was  pleased  to  desire, 
that  they  would  declare,  what  they  intended  to 
do  for  nis  majesty,  and  what  they  expected  to 
be  done  for  thenuielves;  in  both  which,  they 
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said,  they  had  been  very  much  hindered  by  his 
majesty's  denial  to  secure  them,  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  by  disposing  the  mititia  as  they  had 
divers  times  most  humbly  petitioned.  And  yet, 
they  said,  they  had  not  been  altogether  n^fli- 
^nt  of  either,  naving  lately  made  good  proceed- 
ings in  preparing  a  book  of  rates,  to  be  passed 
in  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  likewise 
the  most  material  heads  of  those  humble  desires, 
which  they  intended  to  make  to  his  majesty  for 
the  good  and  contentment  of  his  majesty  and 
his  people ;  but  none  of  these  could  be  penected 
before  the  kingdom  be  put  in  safety,  by  settling 
the  militia:  and  until  his  majesty  snould  be 
pleased  to  concur  with  his  parliament  in  those 
necessary  things,  they  held  it  impossible  for  his 
majesty  to  give  the  world,  or  his  people,  such 
satisfaction  concerning  the  fears  and  jealousies, 
which  they  had  expressed,  as  they  hoped  his 
majesty  had  already  received  touching  mat  ex- 
ception, which  he  was  pleased  to  take  to  Mr.  Pjrm's 
speech.  As  for  his  majesty's  fean  and  doubts, 
tne  ground  whereof  was  from  seditious  pamphlets 
and  sermons,  they  said,  they  should  be  as  careful 
to  endeavour  the  removal  [of  them],  as  soon  as 
they  should  understand  what  pamphlets  and 
sermons  were  by  his  majesty  intended,  as  they 
had  been  to  prevent  all  dangerous  tumults.  And 
if  any  extraordinary  concourse  of  people  out  of 
the  city  to  Westminster  had  the  face  and  show 
of  tumult  and  danger,  in  his  majesty's  apprehen- 
sion, it  would  appear  to  be  causea  by  his  ma- 
jesty's denial  of  such  a  guard  to  his  parliament, 
as  tney  might  have  cause  to  confide  in ;  and  by 
taking  into  Whitehall  such  a  guard  for  himselt, 
as  gave  just  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  parliament, 
ana  of  terror  and  ofifence  to  his  people.  They 
told  him,  they  sought  nothing  but  his  majesty's 
honour,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  nis 
kingdoms;  and  that  they  were  heartily  sorry 
they  had  such  plentiful  matter  [for]  an  answer  to 
that  Question,  whether  his  majesty  had  violated 
their  laws  ?  They  besought  his  majesty  to  re- 
member, that  the  government  of  this  kingdom, 
as  it  was,  in  a  great  part,  managed  by  hu  mi- 
nistera  before  the  begmning  of  wis  parliament, 
consisted  of  many  continued  and  multiplied  acts 
of  violation  of  laws ;  the  wounds  whereof  were 
scarcely  healed,  when  the  extremity  of  all  those 
violations  was  far  exceeded  by  the  late  strange 
and  imheard  of  breach  of  their  laws  in  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five 
membera  of  the  commons'  house,  and  in  the 
proceedings  thereupon ;  for  which  they  had  yet 
received  no  fiill  satisfaction. 
"  To  his  majesty's  next  question,  whether  he  had 
denied  any  bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of  his 
subjects  ?  they  wished  they  could  stop  in  the 
midst  of  their  answer ;  that  with  much  tnankful- 
ness  they  acknowledged,  that  his  majesty  had 
passed  many  good  biUs  full  of  contentment  and 
advantage  to  his  people :  but  truth  and  neces- 
sity enforced  them  to  add  this,  that,  even  in  or 
about  the  time  of  passing  those  bills,  some  de- 
sign or  other  had  been  on  foot,  which,  if  it 
h^  taken  effect,  would  not  only  have  de- 
prived them  of  the  fruit  of  those  biUs,  but  have 
reduced  them  to  a  worse  condition  of  confusion, 
than  that  wherein  the  parUament  found  them. 
'*  And  if  his  majesty  nad  asked  them  the  third 
question  intimated  m  that  speech,  what  they 
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had  done  for  him  ?  they  told  hiniy  their  answer 
would  have  been  much  more  easy ;  that  they  had 
paid  two  armies  with  which  the  kingdom  was 
''  Durdened  the  last  year^  and  had  undergone  the 
*'  charge  of  the  war  in  Ireland  at  this  time,  when> 
^*  through  many  other  excessive  charges  and  pres- 
"  sures,  whereby  his  subjects  had  been  exhausted, 
''  and  the  stock  of  the  kingdom  very  much  di- 
minished; which  great  mischiefs,  and  the  charges 
thereupon  ensuing,  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
evil  counsels  so  powerful  with  his  majesty,  and 
''  would  cost  this  kingdom  more  than  two  millions ; 
*'  all  which,  in  justice,  ought  to  have  been  borne 
by  his  majesty. 

*'  As  for  tbiat  free  and  general  pardon  his 
majestjT  had  been  pleased  to  offer,  tney  said,  it 
''  could  oe  no  security  to  their  fears  and  jealousies, 
''  for  which  his  jnajesty  seemed  to  propound  it ; 
"  because  they  arose  not  from  any  guilt  of  their 
"  own  actions,  but  from  the  evU  HeSgno  «»d  at- 
*'  tempts  of  others. 

"  To  that  their  humble  answer  to  that  speech, 
*'  they  desire  to  add  an  information,  which  they^ 
"  lately  received  from  the  deputy  governor  of  the* 
"  merchant  adventurers  at  Rotterdam  in  Holland, 
**  that  an  unknown  person,  appertaining  to  the 
"  lord  Digby,  did  lately  solicit  one  James  Henly,  a 
''  maiiner,  to  go  to  £lsinore,  and  to  take  chu'ge 
of  a  ship  in  the  fleet  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
there  prepared;  which  he  should  conduct  to 
Hull.  In  which  fleet  likewise,  he  said,  a  great 
army  was  to  be  transported :  and  although  they 
were  not  apt  to  give  credit  to  informations  of 
that  nature,  yet  they  could  not  altogether  think 
it  flt  to  be  neglected ;  but  that  it  might  justly 
*'  add  somewhat  to  the  weight  of  their  fears  and 
"jealousies,  considering  with  what  circumstances 
^'  it  was  accompanied ;  with  the  lord  Digby's  pre- 
"  cedent  expressions  in  his  letter  to  her  majesty, 
'*  and  sir  Lewis  Dives ;  and  his  majesty's  suc- 
*'  ceeding  course  of  withdraiiving  himself  north- 
ward m)m  his  parliament,  in  a  manner  very 
suitable  and  correspondent  to  that  evil  counsel ; 
which,  they  doubted,  would  make  much  deeper 
impression  in  the  generality  of  his  people :  and 
therefore  they  most  humbly  advised,  and  be- 
sought his  majesty,  for  the  procuring  and  settling 
the  confidence  of  his  parliament  and  all  his 
subjects,  and  for  the  other  important  reasons 
concerning  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  and  securing 
this  kingdom,  which  had  been  formerly  presented 
to  him,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  to  return  to  those  parts,  and 
"  to  close  with  the  counsel  and  desire  of  his  par- 
*'  hament ;  where  he  should  find  their  dutiful 
"  affections  and  endeavours  ready  to  attend  his 
"  majesty  with  such  entertainment,  as  should  not 
*'  only  give  him  just  cause  of  security  in  their 
"  faithfulness,  but  other  manifold  evidences  of 
*'  their  earnest  intentions,  and  endeavours  to  ad- 
*'  vance  his  majesty's  service,  honour,  and  con- 
'*  tentment;  and  to  establish  it  upon  the  sure 
"  foundation  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  his 
**  kingdoms." 

This,  which  they  called  a  petition,  being  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  his  majesty  immediatdy  re- 
turned, by  the  same  messengers,  nis  answer  in  these 
words : 

"  If  you  would  have  had  the  patience  to  have 
"  expected  our  answer  to  your  last  declaration, 
"  (which,  considering  the  nature  of  it,  hath  not 
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been  long  in  coming,^  we  believe,  you  would 
have  saved  yourselves  tne  labour  of  saying  much 
of  this  message.  And  we  could  wish,  that  our 
privileges  on  all  parts  were  so  stated,  that  this 
way  of  correspondency  might  be  preserved  willi 
that  freedom,  which  hath  ^n  used  of  old.  For 
we  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  may  ask  any  thing 
of  us  by  message,  or  petition,  and  in  what 
language  (how  unusual  soever)  you  think  fit; 
and  we  must  neither  deny  the  tning  you  ask, 
nor  give  a  reason  why  we  cannot  grant  it,  with- 
out being  taxed  of  breaking  your  privileges,  or 
b^ng  counselled  by  those,  who  are  enemies  to 
thcs  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  favourers  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  (for  we  have  seen  yom*  printed 
votes  upon  our  message  from  Huntington,)  you 
will  reduce  all  our  answers  hereafter  into  a 
very  little  room;  in  plain  EngHsh,  it  is  to  take 
away  the  freedom  of^  our  vote ;  which,  were  we 
but  a  subject,  were  high  injustice;  but  being 
your  king,  we  leave  all  the  world  to  judge  what 
It  is. 

*'  Is  this  the  way  to  compose  aU  misunderstand- 
ings ?  we  thougnt  we  shewed  you  one,  by  our 
message  of  the  twentieth  of  Januaiy;  if  you 
have  a  better  or  readier,  we  shall  willingly 
hearken  to  it,  for  hitherto  you  have  shewed  us 
none.  But  why  the  refusal  to  consent  to  your 
order,  which  you  call  a  denial  of  the  militia, 
should  be  any  interruption  to  it,  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. For  the  militia,  which  we  alwa3r6 
thought  necessary  to  be  settled,  we  never  denied 
the  thin^  (as  we  told  you  in  our  answer  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January)  to  the  petition  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  for  we  accepted  the  persons, 
except  for  corporations ;  we  only  denied  the  way. 
You  ask  it  by  way  of  ordinance,  and  with  such  a 

Sreface,  as  we  can  neither  with  justice  to  our 
onour  or  innocency  consent  to.  You  exclude 
us  from  any  power  in  the  disposition  or  ex- 
ecution of  it  together  with  you,  and  for  a  time 
utterly  unlimit^.  We  tell  you,  we  would 
have  the  thing  done;  allow  the  persons,  with 
that  exception;  desire  a  bill,  the  only  old  way  of 
imposing  on  our  subjects :  we  are  extremely  im- 
satisfied  what  an  ordinance  is,  but  well  satisfied, 
that  without  our  consent  it  is  nothing,  not  bind- 
ing :  and  it  is  evident  by  the  Ions  time  spent  in 
this  argument,  the  necessity  and  danger  was  not 
so  imminent,  but  a  bill  might  have  been  pre- 

Sared ;  which  if  it  shall  yet  be  done,  with  that 
ue  regard  to  us,  and  care  of  our  people,  in  the 
limitation  of  the  power  and  other  arcumstances, 
we  shall  recede  from  nothing  we  formerly  ex- 
pressed in  that  answer  to  your  order ;  otherwise, 
we  must  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  with,  or  shall  ever  allow  our  sulnects  to 
be  bound  by,  your  printed  votes  of  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  of  this  month ;  or  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  declaring  what  the  law  of  the  land  is, 
you  shall,  without  us,  make  a  new  law,  which  is 
plainly  the  case  of  the  militia :  and  what  is  this 
but  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  way  of  govern- 
ment? 

"  Concerning  Pym's  speech,  you  will  have  founJ, 
by  what  the  lord  Compton  and  Mr.  Baynton 
brought  from  us  in  answer  to  that  message  they 
brought  to  us,  [that,]  as  yet,  we  rest  nothing 
satisfied  in  that  particular. 
"  As  for  the  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons, 
we  are  both  sorry  and  ashamed  (in  so  great  a 
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variety,  and  in  which  our  rights,  honour,  and 
authority  are  so  insolentiy  slighted  and  vilified, 
!ind  in  which  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  parlia- 
ment is  80  much  invaded  and  violated)  it  should 
he  asked  of  us  to  name  any.    The  mentioni^ff  of 
**  the  Protestation  Protested,  the  Apprentices'  Ro- 
*'  testation.  To  your  tents,  0  Israel,  or  any  other, 
*'  would  he  too  great  an  excuse  for  the  rest :  if  you 
think  them  not  worth  your  inquiry,  we  have 
done.    But  we  think  it  most  stnmge  to  he  told, 
that  our  denial  of  a  guard  (which  we  yet  never 
denied,  hut  granted  in  another  manner,  and 
"  under  a  command  at  that  time  most  accustomed 
in  the  kingdom,)  or  the  denial  of  any  thing  else, 
(wMch  is  in  our  power  legally  to  deny,)  wmch  in 
our  understanding,  of  wbaai  God  hath  surely 
given  us  some  use,  is  not  fit  to  he  grantea, 
*'  should  he  any  excuse  for  so  dangerous  a  con- 
"  course  of  people ;  which,  not  only  in  our  appre- 
"  hension,  hut,  we  helieve,  in  the  interpretation  of 
"  the  law  itself,  hath  been  always  held  most  tu- 
"  multuous  and  seditious.    And  we  must  wonder, 
*'  what,  and  whence  come  the  instructions  and  in- 
''  formations,  that  those  people  have,  who  can  so 
"  easily  think.themselves  obliged  by  the  protesta- 
^'  tion  to  assemble  in  such  a  manner  for  the  defence 
"  of  privileges,  which  cannot  be  so  clearly  known 
"  to  any  of  them,  and  so  negligently  pass  over  the 
*^  consideration  and  defence  of  our  rights,  so  bene- 
**  ficial  and  necessary  for  themselves,  and  scarce 
*'  unknown  to  any  ot  them ;  -which  by  their  oaths 
**  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  even  by  the 
*'  same  protestation,  they  are  at  least  equally  obliged 
"  to  defend.   And  what  interruptions  sucn  kina  of 
*'  assemblies  may  be  to  the  freedom  of  future  par- 
"  liaments,  (if  not  seasonably  discountenanced  and 
"  suppressed,)  we  must  advise  you  to  consider ;  as 
"  likewise,  wnether  both  our  rights  and  powers 
may  not  by  such  means  be  usurped,  by  hands 
not  trustea  by  the  constitution  of  this  kmgdom. 
For  our  guard,  we  refer  you  to  our  answer  to 
your  declaration. 
"  By  that  question  of  violating  your  laws,  by 
''  whidi  we  endeavoured  to  express  our  care  and 
**  resolution  to  observe  them,  we  did  not  expect 
you  would  have  been  invited  to  have  looked  back 
so  many  years,  for  which  you  have  had  so  ample 
reparation ;  neither  looked  we  to  have  been  re- 
proached with  the  actions  of  our  ministers  then 
against  the  laws,  whilst  we  express  so  great  a 
zeal  for  the  present  defence  of  them ;  it  being 
our  resolution,  upon  observation  of  the  mischief 
"  which  then  grew  by  arbitrary  power,  (though 
made  plausible  to  us  by  the  suggestions  of  neces- 
sity and  imminent  danger;  ana  take  you  heed, 
you  fall  not  into  the  same  error,  upon  the  same 
suggestions,)  hereafter  to  keep  the  rule  ourself, 
and  to  our  power  require  the  same  from  all 
"  others.    But  above  all,  we  must  be  most  sensible 
*'  of  what  you  cast  upon  us  for  requital  of  those 
good  bills,  you  cannot  deny.    We  have  denied 
any  such  design;  and  as  God  Almighty  must 
juofre  in  that  point  between  us,  who  &ows  our 
upright  intentions  at  the  passing  those  laws,  so 
in  the  mean  time  we  defy  the  Devil  to  prove, 
that  there  was  any  design  (with-  our  knowledge 
or  privity)  in  or  aoout  Uie  time  of  passing  those 
"  bills,  that,  had  it  taken  effect,  could  have  de- 
**  prived  our  subjects  of  the  fruit  of  them.    And 
"  therefore  we  demand  full  reparation  in  this  point, 
that  we  may  be  cleared  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
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"  world,  and  chiefly  in  the  eyes  of  our  loving  sub- 
*'  jects,  from  so  notorious  and  false  an  imputation 
'*  as  this  is. 

"  We  are  far  from  denying  what  you  have  done ; 
"  for  we  acknowledge  the  charge  our  people  have 
*'  sustained  in  keeping  the  two  armies,  and  in  re- 
''  lieving  Ireland ;  of  which  we  are  so  sensible, 
"  that,  in  regard  of  those  great  burdens  our  people 
*'  have  undergone,  we  have,  and  do  patiently  suffer 
"  those  extreme  personal  wants,  as  our  predeces- 
"  sors  have  been  seldom  put  to,  rather  than  we 
"  would  press  upon  them ;  which  we  hope  in  time 
"  will  be  considered  on  your  parts. 
"  In  our  offer  of  a  general  pardon,  our  intent 
was  to  compose  and  secure  the  general  condition 
of  our  subjects,  concaving  that,  in  these  times  of 
great  distractions,  the  good  laws  of  the  land  have 
not  been  enough  observed :  but  it  is  a  strange 
world,  when  princes'  proffered  favours  are  counted 
reproaches :  yet  if  you  like  not  this  our  offer,  we 
**  have  done. 

"  Concerning  any  discourses  of  foreign  forces, 
"  though  we  have  given  you  a  full  answer  in  ours 
"  to  yoiur  last  dechuration,  yet  we  must  tell  you,  we 
"  have  neither  so  ill  an  opinion  of  our  own  merit, 
"  or  the  adSections  of  our  good  subjects,  as  to  think 
"  ourself  in  need  of  any  foreign  forces  to  preserve 
''  us  from  oppression ;  and  we  shall  not  need  for 
''  any  other  purpose :  but  are  confident,  through 
"  God's  providence,  not  to  want  the  good  wishes 
'<  and  assistance  of  the  whole  kingdom,  being  re- 
''  solved  to  build  upon  that  sure  foundation,  the 
*'  law  of  the  land :  and  we  take  it  very  ill,  that 
"  any  general  discourses  between  an  unknown  per- 
^'  son  and  a  mariner,  or  inferences  upon  letters, 
"  should  be  able  to  prevail  in  matters  so  improbable 
"  in  themselves,  and  scandalous  to  us ;  for  which 
''  we  cannot  but  likewise  ask  reparation,  not  only 
''  for  the  vindicating  of  our  own  honour,  but  also 
*' thereby  to  setUe  the  minds  of  our  subjects, 
'*  whose  fears  and  jealousies  would  soon  vanish^ 
''  were  they  not  fed  and  maintained  by  such  false 
"  and  malidous  rumours  as  these. 

"  For  our  return  to  our  parliament,  we  have 
'*  given  you  a  full  answer  in  ours  to  your  declara- 
*'  tion;  and  you  ought  to  look  on  us  as  not  gone, 
"  but  driven  (we  say  not  by  you,  yet)  from  you. 
"  And  if  it  be  not  so  easy  for  you  to  make  our  resi- 
<<  dence  in  London  so  safe  as  we  could  desire,  we 
'*  are  and  will  be  contented,  that  our  parliament  be 
*'  adjourned  to  such  a  place,  where  we  may  be  fitly 
"  and  safely  with  you.  For  though  we  are  not 
"  pleased  to  be  at  this  distance,  yet  you  are  not  to 
expect  our  presence,  until  you  shul  both  secure 
us  concerning  our  just  apprehensions  of  tumul- 
tuary insolences,  and  likewise  ^ve  us  satisfaction 
for  those  irisupportable  and  insolent  scandals, 
that  are  raised  upon  us. 

"  To  conclude :  as  we  have  or  shall  not  refuse 

any  way  agreeable  to  justice  or  honour,  which 

"  shall  be  offered  to  us  for  the  begetting  a  right 

"  understanding  between  us ;  so  we  are  resolved 

*'  that  no  straits  or  necessities,  to  which  we  may  be 

"  driven,  shall  ever  compel  us  to  do  that,  which 

"  the  reason  and  understanding  that  God  hath 

"  given  us,  and  our  honour  and  interest,  with 

''  which  God  hath  trusted  us  for  the  good  of  our 

posterity  and  kingdoms,  shall  render  unpleasant 

and  grievous  to  us.    And  we  assure  you,  that 

how  meanly  soever  you  are  pleased  to  value  the 

discharge  of  our  public  duty,  we  are  so  conscious 
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to  ourself  of  having  done  our  part  since  this 
parliament,  that,  in  whatsoever  condition  we  now 
stand,  we  are  confident  of  the  continued  pro- 
tection from  Ahnighty  God,  and  the  constant 
*'  gratitude,  obedience,  and  affection  from  our 
"  people.    And  we  shall  trust  God  with  all." 

These  quick  answers  from  the  king  gave  them 
very  much  trouble,  and  made  it  evident  to  them, 
that  he  would  be  no  more  swaggered  into  conces- 
sions that  he  thought  unreasonable,  or  persuaded 
to  them  upon  general  promises,  or  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  their  future  modesty ;  but  thieit  he  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  breach  of  his  privileges, 
and  so  fought  with  them  with  their  own  weapons, 
troubled  them  much  more ;  apprehending  that,  in 
a  short  time,  the  people  might  be  pen^aded  to 
believe,  that  the  king  was  in  the  right,  and  had  not 
been  well  dealt  with  :  and  though  some  few,  who 
thought  themselves  too  hi  engaged  to  retire,  were 
glad  of  the  sharpness  of  these  paper  skirmishes, 
which  thejr  believed  made  the  wound  still  wider, 
and  more  mcurable ;  yet  the  major  part,  which  had 
been  induced  to  join  with  them  out  of  confidence 
that  the  king  would  yield,  and  that  their  boldness 
and  importunity  in  asking  would  prevail  with  his 
majesty  to  consent,  wished  themselves  fairly  imen- 
tangled :  and  I  have  heard  many  of  the  fiercest 
concurrers,  and  who  have  ever  since  kept  them 
company,  at  that  time  profess,  "  that  if  any  expe- 
"  dient  might  be  found  to  reconcile  the  present 
"  difference  about  the  militia,  they  would  no  more 
"  adventure  upon  demands  of  tne  like  nature :" 
and  the  earl  of  Essex  himself  was  startled,  and 
confessed  to  his  friends,  *\  that  he  desired  a  more 
"  moderate  proceeding  should  be  in  parliament ; 
*'  and  that  the  king,  who  had  given  so  much,  should 
**  receive  some  satisfaction."  But  those  of  the 
court,  who  thought  their  faults  to  their  master  most 
unpardonable,  could  not  endure  that  he  being  the 
youngest  courtier  should  be  the  eldest  convert;  and 
therefore,  b^  repeating  what  the  king  and  queen 
had  said  of  mm  heretofore,  and  by  fresh  intelligence, 
which  they  procured  from  York,  of  what  the  king 
then  thoi^ht  of  him,  they  persuaded  him,  "  that 
"  his  condition  was  too  desperate  to  recede :"  and 
all  men  were  persuaded,  that  this  severe  deportment 
of  the  king  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  some  new 
evil  counsellors,  who  would  be  as  soon  destroyed 
as  discovered ;  and  that  then  they  would  so  carry 
themselves,  that  the  king  should  owe  his  greatness 
and  his  glory  (for  they  still  said,  "  he  should  excel 
"  all  his  predecessors  in  both")  to  their  formed 
counsels  and  activity,  and  not  to  the  whispers  of 
those  who  thought  to  do  his  business  without  them. 
And  I  am  persuaded,  that  even  then,  and  I  was  at 
that  time  no  stranger  to  the  persons  of  most  that 
governed,  and  a  dihgent  observer  of  their  carriage, 
they  had  rather  a  design  of  making  themselves 
powerful  with  the  king,  and  great  at  court,  than  of 
lessening  the  power  of  the  one,  or  reforming  the 
discipline  of  the  other :  but,  no  doubt,  there  were 
some  few  in  the  number  that  looked  further ;  ^et, 
by  pretending  that,  kept  up  the  mettle  of  writmg, 
and  inclined  them  for  their  honour  to  new  declara- 
tions. 

When  the  king  came  to  York,  he  found  himself 
at  ease ;  the  coimtry  had  received  him  with  great 
expressions  of  joy  and  duty,  and  all  persons  of 
qimlity  of  that  great  county,  and  of  the  counties 
adjacent,  resorted  to  him,  and  many  persons  of 
condition  from  London,  and  those  parts,  who  had 


not  the  courage  to  attend  upon  him  at  Whitehall; 
so  that  the  court  appeared  with  some  lustre.  And 
now  he  began  to  think  of  executing  some  of  those 
resolutions,  which  he  had  made  with  the  queen 
before  her  departure ;  one  of  which  was,  and  to  be 
first  done,  the  removing  the  earls  of  Essex  and 
Holland  from  their  offices  in  the  court,  the  one  of 
chamberlain,  the  other  of  groom  of  the  stole,  which 
hath  the  reputation  and  benefit  of  being  first  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber.  Indeed  no  man  could 
speak  in  the  justification  of  either  of  them^et  no 
man  thought  them  both  equally  culpable.  Tne  earl 
of  Holland  was  a  person  merely  of  the  king's  crea- 
tion ;  raised  from  the  condition  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, a  younger  brother  of  an  extraction  that  lay 
under  a  great  blemish,  and  without  any  fortune,  to 
a  great  height  by  the  king's  mere  favour  and 
bountv.  And  he  nad  not  only  adorned  him  with 
titles,  nonours,  and  offices,  but  enabled  him  to  sup- 
port those  in  the  highest  lustre,  and  with  the  larg^t 
expense :  and  had  drawn  many  inconveniences,  and 
great  disadvantages,  upon  himself  and  his  service, 
by  his  preferring  him  to  some  trusts,  which  others 
did  not  only  think  themselves,  but  really  were, 
worthier  of;  but  especially  by  indulging  him  so  far 
in  the  rigorous  execution  of  nis  office  of  chief  jus- 
tice in  eyre,  in  which  he  brought  more  prejudice 
upon  the  court,  and  more  discontent  upon  the  king, 
from  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  in  Enffland,  than  any  one  action,  that  had 
Its  rise  from  the  king's  will  and  pleasure,  though  it 
was  not  without  some  warrant  from  law;  which 
having  not  been  practised  for  some  hundreds  of 
years,  was  looked  upon  as  a  terrible  innovation  and 
exaction  upon  persons,  who  knew  not  that  they 
were  in  any  fault ;  nor  was  any  imputed  to  them, 
but  the  original  sin  of  their  rorefethers,  even  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  great  penalties  and. 
ransoms.  That  such  a  servant  should  suffer  his 
zeal  to  lessen  and  decay  towards  such  a  master,  and 
that  he  should  keep  a  titie  to  lodge  in  his  bed- 
chamber, from  whose  court  he  had  upon  the  matter 
withdrawn  himself,  and  adhered  to  and  assisted 
those  who  affronted  and  contemned  his  majesty  so 
notoriously,  would  admit  of  no  manner  of  inter- 
position and  excuse. 

Less  was  to  be  objected  affainst  the  earl  of 
Essex,  who,  as  he  had  been,  lOl  his  life,  without 
obligations  from  the  court,  and  believed  he  had 
undergone  oppression  there,  so  he  was,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  same  man  he  had  always  professed 
himself  to  be,  when  the  king  put  him  mto  that 
office;  and  in  receiving  of  which,  many  men 
believed,  that  he  rather  ^tified  the  king,  than 
that  his  majesty  had  obliged  him  in  conferring 
it ;  and  it  had  been,  no  doubt,  the  chief  reasdh  of 
putting  the  staff  in  his  hand,  because  in  that  con- 
juncture no  other  man,  who  would  in  any  degree 
have  appeared  worthy  of  it,  had  the  courage  to 
receive  it.  However  having  taken  the  charge 
upon  him,  he  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  taken 
aU  his  master's  concernments  more  to  heart,  than 
he  had  done ;  and  he  can  never  be  excused  for 
staying  in  Whitehall,  when  the  king  was  with 
that  outrage  driven  from  thence,  and  lor  choosing 
to  behold  the  triumph  of  the  members'  return  to 
Westminster,  rather  than  to  attend  his  majesty's 
person  in  so  great  perplexity  to  Hampton-oourt ; 
which  had  been  his  duty  to  have  done,  and  for 
failing  wherein  no  other  excuse  can  be  made,  but 
that,  after  he  had  taken  so  full  a  resolution  to 
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have  waited  upon  his  majesty  thither,  that  he  had 
dressed  himself  in  his  travellinff  habit,  he  was 
diverted  from  it  by  the  earl  of  HoSand,  who  ought 
to  have  accompanied  him  in  the  service,  and  by 
his  averment,  "  that  if  he  went,  he  should  be  assas- 
'^  sinated;"  which  was  never  thought  of. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  persons  trusted  by 
Ins  majesty,  and  remaining  at  London,  had  no 
sooner  notice  of  it,  (which  his  majesty  sent  to 
them,  that  he  might  be  advised  the  best  way  of 
doing  it,)  but  they  did  all  they  could  to  dissuade 
the  pursuing  it.  They  did  not  think  it  a  good 
conjuncture  to  make  mose  two  desperate ;  and 
th^  knew  that  they  were  not  of  the  temper  and 
inclinations  of  those,  who  had  too  mucn  credit 
with  them,  nor  did  desire  to  drive  things  to  the 
utmost  eartremities,  which  could  never  better  their 
conditions ;  and  that  they  did  both  rather  desire 
to  find  anv  expedients,  by  which  they  might  make 
a  safe  ana  an  honourable  retreat,  than  to  advance 
in  the  wav  they  were  engaged.  But  the  argument 
they  chiefly  insisted  on  to  the  king,  was,  "  that, 
"  bdng  deprived  of  their  offices,  they  would  be 
*'  able  to  do  more  mischief,  and  ready  to  embark 
*'  themselves  with  the  most  desperate  persons, 
*'  in  the  most  desperate  attempts ;"  which  fell 
out  accordingly.  And  there  is  great  reason  to 
beheve,  that  if  that  resolution  the  king  had  taken 
had  not  been  too  obstinately  pursued  at  that  time, 
many  of  the  mischiefs,  which  afterwards  fell  out, 
would  have  been  prevented ;  and,  without  doubt, 
if  the  staff  had  remained  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  by  which  he  was  chaiged  with  the 
defence  and  security  of  the  king's  person,  he 
would  never  have  been  prevailed  witn  to  have 
taken  upon  him  the  command  of  that  army,  which 
was  afterwards  raised  agunst  the  king,  and  with 
which  so  many  battles  were  fought.  And  there 
can  be  as  httle  doubt  in  any  man,  who  knew  well 
the  nature  and  temper  of  that  time,  that  it  had 
been  utterlv  impossible,  for  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament to  nave  raised  an  army  then,  if  the  earl  of 
Essex  had  not  consented  to  be  general  of  that 
army. 

But  the  king  was  inexorable  in  the  point ;  he 
was  obliged  bv  promise  to  the  queen  at  parting, 
which  he  would  not  break;  ana  her  majesty  had 
contracted  so  mat  an  indignation  against  the  earl 
of  Holland,  whose  ingratitude  indeed  towards  her 
was  very  odious,  that  she  had  said,  *'  she  would 
'*  never  live  in  die  court,  if  he  kept  his  place." 
And  so  the  king  sent  an  order  to  Littleton,  then 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  "  that  he  should  re- 
**  quire  the  staff  and  key  from  the  one  and  the 
"  other,  and  receive  them  into  his  custody."  The 
keeper  trembled  at  the  office,  and  had  not  courage 
to  undertake  it.  He  went  presently  to  the  lord 
Falkland,  [and]  desired  him  to  assist  him  in  mak- 
ing his  excuse  to  the  king.  He  made  manv  pro- 
fessions of  his  duty  to  the  king,  "  who,  he  noped, 
**  would  not  command  him  in  an  affidr  so  unsuita- 
"  ble  to  the  office  he  held  under  him;  that  no 
**  keeper  had  ever  been  employed  in  such  a  service ; 
"  that  if  he  should  execute  the  order  he  had  re- 
"  ceived,  it  would  in  the  first  place  be  voted  a 
"  breach  of  privilege  in  him,  bein^  a  peer ;  and  the 
"  house  would  commit  him  to  prison,  by  which  the 
«<  king  would  receive  the  greatest  affiront,  though 
*'  he  should  be  ruined ;  whereas  the  thing  itself 
''  might  be  done  by  a  more  proper  officer,  without 
*'  any  inconvenience." 
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How  weak  soever  the  reasons  were,  the  passion 
was  strong;  and  the  lord  Falkland  could  not 
refuse  to  convey  his  letter  to  the  king,  which 
contidned  his  answer  in  his  own  words,  with  all 
the  imaginable  professions  of  duty  and  zeal  for 
his  service.  How  Ul  soever  his  majesty  was  satis* 
fied,  he  saw  the  business  would  not  be  done  that 
way ;  and  therefore  he  writ  immediatelv  a  letter, 
all  in  his  own  huid,  to  the  lord  Falkland;  in 
which  with  some  gracious  expressions  of  excuse 
for  putting  that  work  upon  lum,  he  commanded 
him  '<  to  require  the  surrender  of  the  ensigns  of 
"  their  offices  from  those  two  earls."  The  lord 
Falkland  was  a  little  troubled  in  receiving  the 
command :  they  were  persons  from  whom  he  had 
always  received  great  civihties,  and  with  whom  he 
had  much  credit ;  and  this  harsh  office  might  have 
been  more  naturally,  and  as  effectually,  performed 
by  a  gentleman  usher,  as  the  same  staff  had  been 
demanded  before  from  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with- 
in less  than  a  year.  However,  he  would  make  no 
excuse,  bdng  a  very  punctual  and  exact  person  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty ;  and  so  went  to  both 
of  tnem,  and  met  them  coming  to  the  house,  and 
imparted  his  message  to  them :  they  desired  him 
very  civilly,  "  thathe  would  g^ve  them  leave  to 
"  confer  a  Uttle  together,  and  they  would,  within 
'*  half  an  hour,  send  for  him  into  the  house  of 
"  commons  :"  whither  he  went,  and  they,  within 
less  time,  sent  to  him  to  meet  them  in  sir  Thomas 
Cotton's  garden,  (a  place  adjacent,  where  the 
members  of  both  houses  used  frequently  to 
walk,)  and  there,  with  very  few  words,  they  de- 
livered the  staff  and  the  key  into  his  hands,  who 
immediately  carried  them  to  his  lodging;  and 
they  went  up  to  the  house  of  peers:  and  imme- 
diately both  houses  took  notice  of  it,  and  with 
passion,  and  bitter  expressions  against  the  evil 
counsellors,  who  had  given  his  majesty  that  coun- 
sel, they  concurred  in  a  vote,  "that  whosoever 
''  presumed  to  accept  of  either  of  those  offices, 
'*  should  be  reputea  an  enemy  to  his  country;" 
and  then  they  proceeded  with  more  impetuosity  in 
the  business  of  the  militia,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters which  most  trenched  upon  the  king's  au- 
thority. 

Wmlst  they  were  so  eager  in  pursuit  of  the 
militia,  and  pretended  the  necessity  so  imminent, 
that  they  could  not  defer  the  disposition  thereof 
till  it  might  be  formally  and  regularly  settled  by 
bill,  they  had  their  eye  upon  another  militia,  the 
royal  navy ;  without  recovering  of  which  to  their 
own  power,  (diough  they  were  satisfied  by  the 
pulse  of  the  people,  that  they  would  join  with 
them,  and  be  generally  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands,) thev  had  no  mind  to  venture  upon  the 
execution  of  their  land  ordinance.  Ana  there- 
fore, in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  when  the 
fleet  for  that  year  was  provided,  after  they  [had] 
excepted  against  such  persons  to  be  captains  of 
ships,  as  tney  thought  not  devoted  to  tnem,  (as 
is  before  mentioned)  they  sent  a  formal  message 
to  the  brds,  "  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
"  lord  admiral,  might  be  moved  to  constitute  the 
*'  earl  of  Warwick  his  admiral  of  the  fleet  for  that 

year's  service,  bemg  a  person  of  such  honour 

and  experience,  as  they  might  safely  confide 
"  in  him;  and  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  might 
*^  be  desired  to  undertake  that  service."  The 
lords  thought  fit  that  the  king's  approbation 
might  be  firat  desired,  before  it  was  recommended 
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to  the  earl  of  Northumberland :  but  the  commona 
thought  that  superfluous,  since  it  was  absolutely 
in  the  earl's  disposal  to  dispose  of  the  officers 
of  the  fleet ;  ana  therefore  refused  to  send  to  the 
king,  but  of  themselves  sent  to  both  the  one  earl 
and  the  other;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  being 
well  pleased  with  the  trust,  very  frankly,  without 
waiting  the  king's  consent,  declared,  *'  that  he 
"  was  ready  to  undertake  the  employment."  But 
this  being  so  publicly  agitated,*  the  king  could 
not  but  take  notice  of  it;  and  finding  that  the 
business  should  not  be  proposed  to  him,  thought 
it  necessary  to  signify  his  pleasure  in  it,  that  so 
at  least  the  lord  adzniral  might  not  pretend  in- 
nocence, if  ought  should  be  done  to  his  disser- 
vice; and  therefore  he  appointed  Mr.  Secretarv 
Nicholas  to  write  to  the  earl  of  Northumberlana, 
**  that  his  majesty  expected  that  sir  John  Penning- 
''ton  shoula  command  that  fleet,  as  he  had 
**  done  two  or  three  years  before."  This  letter 
being  communicated  to  both  houses,  and  the  lord 
admiral  being  thereby  upon  the  disadvantage  of  a 
single  contest  with  tne  king,  the  house  of  com- 
mons, rather  out  of  kindness  and  respect  to  the 
earl,  than  of  duty  to  the  king,  condescended  to 
join  with  the  lords  in  a  message  to  the  king; 
which  they  sent  not  by  members  of  their  own, 
but  directed  the  lord  keeper  "  to  inclose  it  in  a 
"  letter  to  the  secretary  attending  the  king,  and  to 
*'  send  the  same  to  York ;"  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly.   The  message  was : 

"  That  the  lords  and  commons,  in  this  present 
parliament  assembled,  having  found  it  necessary 
to  provide,  and  set  to  sea,  a  strong  and  powerful 
navy  for  the  defence  of  this  kingdom  against 
*^  foreign  force,  and  for  the  securi^  of  his  ma- 
"  jest/s  other  dominions,  the  charge  whereof  was 
''  to  be  borne  by  the  commonwealth :  and  taking 
''  notice  of  the  indisposition  of  the  lord  admiral 
**  which  disabled  him,  at  that  time,  for  command- 
**  ing  the  fleet  in  his  own  person,  did  thereupon 
**  recommend  unto  his  lordship  the  earl  of  War- 
**  wick,  a  person  of  such  quality  and  abilities, 
''  in  whom  they  might  best  confide,  to  supply 
*'  his  lordship's  room  for  this  employment :  and 
"  understanoing  that  his  majesty  hatn  since  sig- 
"  nified  his  pleasure  concerning  that  command  for 
**  John  Pennington,  they  saia,  they  did  hold  it 
*'  their  duty  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  great 
**  danger  and  mischief  the  conmionwealth  was 
**  like  to  sustain  by  such  interruption ;  and  there- 
**  fore  did  humbly  beseech  his  majesty,  that  the 
**  noble  person,  recommended  by  both  houses 
^<  of  parliament  for  this  ser\dce,  might  no  longer 
"  be  detained  from  it,  out  of  any  particular  respect 
"  to  any  other  person  whatsoever." 

The  same  oay  that  this  message  came  to  his 
majesty,  he  despatched  an  answer  to  the  lord 
keeper ;  in  which  he  told  him,  "  that  he  won- 
'^  dered  both  at  the  form  and  matter  of  that  in- 
«  closed  paper  he  had  sent  to  him,  in  the  name  of 
**  bodi  houses  of  parliament ;  it  b^ng  neither  by 
"  the  way  of  petition,  declaration,  or  letter ;  and  foN 
"  the  matter,  he  believed,  it  was  the  first  time, 
**  that  the  houses  of  parliament  had  taken  upon 
'^  them  the  nomination,  or  recommendation  of  the 
"  chief  sea-commander ;  but  it  added  to  the  won- 
*^  der,  that  sir  John  Pennington  being  already 
**  appointed  by  him  for  that  service,  upon  the 
*'  recommendation  of  his  admiral,  and  no  fault 
*^  so  much  as  alleged  against  him,  another  should 
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**  be  recommended  to  him.  Therefore,  he  said, 
"  his  resolution  upon  that  point  was,,  that  he  would 
not  alter  him,  whom  he  had  already  appointed 
to  command  that  year's  fleet ;  whose  every  ways 
sufficiency  was  so  universally  known,  the  which 
^'  he  was  confident  his  admiral,  if  there  should 
*'  be  occasion,  would  make  most  evident ;  against 
whose  testimony  he  supposed  his  parliament 
would  not  except.  And  though  there  were  yet 
none  appointed,  or  the  said  sir  John,  through 
some  accident,  not  able  to  perform  the  service; 
yet,  he  said,  the  men  of  that  .profession  were  so 
well  known  to  him,  besides  many  other  reasons, 
that  (his  admiral  excepted,  because  of  his  place) 
''  recommendations  of  that  kind  would  not  be 
"  acceptable  to  him." 

This  answer  was  no  other  than  they  expected, 
though  they  seemed  troubled  at  it,  and  pretended 
that  they  had  many  things  of  misdemeanour  to 
object  against  sir  John  Pennin^n,  at  least  such 
matters  as  would  render  him  mcapable  of  that 
trust ;  the  greatest  of  which  was,  that  he  had  con- 
veyed the  lord  Digby  over  sea;  though  they  well 
knew  (as  is  before  mentioned)  that  he  had  the 
king's  warrant  and  conunand  for  that  purpose; 
and  therefore  moved  the  lords  that  he  might  be 
sent  for  to  be  examined  upon  many  particulars : 
and  in  the  mean  time,  whikt  they  caused  him  to 
attend  their  leisure  to  be  examined,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  hastening  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  make 
himself  ready  for  the  service,  who  made  no  scruple 
of  imdertaking  it;  and  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land receiving  the  order,  and  desire  of  both  houses, 
"  to  grant  his  conunission  to  him  to  be  admiral  of 
''  that  fleet,"  thought  himself  sufficiently  excused 
towards  the  king,  and  did  it  accordingly ;  the  two 
houses  in  the  mean  time,  without  any  further 
thought  of  procuring  the  king's  consent,  pre- 
paring reasons  to  satisfvhis  majesty  for  the  neces* 
sity  or  conveniency  of  their  proceeding. 

Many  men,  especially  they  who  at  a  distance 
observed  and  discerned  the  difficulties  the  king  was 
like  to  encounter,  wondered  that  upon  so  apparent 
a  breach  of  trust,  and  act  of  undutifiilness,  ms  ma- 
jesty did  not  at  that  time  revoke  the  lord  admiral's 
conmiission,  which  was  but  during  pleasure ;  and 
so  put  that  sure  guard  of  the  kingdom,  his  navy, 
unoer  such  a  command  as  he  might  depend  upon. 
But  the  truth  is,  it  was  not  then  counsellable ;  for 
(besides  that  it  was  easier  to  resolve,  *'  that  it  was 
"  fit  to  remove  the  earl  of  Northumberland,"  than 
to  find  a  man  competent  for  the  place)  that  way  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  have  prevented  the 
gomg  out  of  any  fleet  to  sea,  which  would  have 
confirmed  the  mmtic  jealousies  of  bringing  in 
foreign  forces,  [but]  not  have  reduced  it  to  his 
own  obedience. 

They  had,  by  degrees,  so  ordered  the  collection 
of  tonnage  ana  poundage,  by  passing  bills  for  six 
weeks  and  two  months  at  a  time,  and  putting  those, 
who  should  receive  or  pay  those  duties,  otherwise 
than  they  were  granted  by  those  bills,  into  apr<e- 
fnmttre  ;  and  so  terrified  the  old  customers,  that  the 
king  had  no  other  means  of  setting  out  his  fleet, 
than  by  the  monies  arising  by  the  customs,  which 
they  absolutely  disposed  of;  and  at  this  time  had 
contracted  with  tne  victualler,  made  the  ships 
ready,  and  hired  many  merchants'  ships  to  join  m 
that  fleet  for  the  guard  of  the  seas.  And  whilst 
this  matter  of  the  admiral  was  in  suspense,  they 
suflfered  tiie  former  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
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to  expire,  and  did  not,  till  the  verv  night  before, 
pass  a  new  bill ;  which  could  not  nave  the  royal 
assent  till  many  days  after,  the  king  being  then  at 
York.  Yet  tne  house  of  commons,  to  salve  all 
danger  of  the  prtemunire,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
March,  being  the  very  day  that  the  former  bill 
expired,  sent  an  order  to  s^  the  collectors  of  the 
customs,  many  of  which  could  not  receive  it  in  ten 
days  after; 

''  That  the  new  bill  being  passed  by  both  houses 
for  the  continuance  of  those  payments  until  the 
third  day  of  May,  (which  could  not  yet  receive 
the  royal  assent,  in  regard  of  the  remoteness  of 
his  majesty's  person  from  the  parliament,)  which 
''  monies  to  oe  collected  by  that  bill  were  to  be  em- 
**  ployed  for  the  necessary  guarding  of  the  seas,  and 
''  defence  of  the  commonwealth :  it  was  therefore 
"  ordered  by  the  commons  in  parliament,  that  the 
**  several  officers  belonging  to  the  custom-house, 
**  both  in  the  port  in  London,  and  the  out-ports, 
"  should  not  permit  any  merchant  or  other  to  lade 
or  unlade  any  goods,  or  merchandises,  before 
such  persons  do  first  make  due  entries  thereof  in 
the  custom-house.  And  it  was  declared  also  by 
the  said  commons,  that  such  officers,  upon  the 
respective  entry  made  by  any  mercl^t  as  afore- 
''  said,  should  intimate  to  such  merchant,  that  it 
'*  was  the  advice  of  the  commons,  for  the  better 
*'  ease  of  the  said  merchants,  and  in  regard  the 
"  respective  duties  would  relate,  and  become  due 
as  from  that  day ;  that  the  said  merchants  upon 
entry  of  their  goods,  as  usually  they  did,  wnen 
a  law  was  in  force  to  that  purpose,  would  deposit 
so  much  money  as  the  several  customs  would 
amount  unto,  in  the  hands  of  such  officers,  to  be 
by  them  accounted  to  his  msuesty,  as  the  respect- 
ive customs  due  by  the  said  bill,  when  the  said 
bill  should  have  the  royal  assent ;  or  otherwise, 
his  majesty  refusing  the  passing  thereof,  the  said 
monies  to  be  restored,  upon  demand,  unto  the 
several  merchants  respectively." 
By  which  order,  which  was  a  more  absolute  dis- 
pensation for  a  prtBmunire,  than  ever  any  non- 
obstante  granted  by  the  crown,  the  customs  were 
as  frankly  and  fully  paid,  as  if  an  act  of  parliament 
had  been  passed  to  that  purpose ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  commission  could  be  sent,  and  returned  from 
York,  the  act  was  passed.  But  no  doubt  they  had 
a  further  design  in  suffering  the  bill  totaUy  to 
expire,  before  they  prepared  a  new  [one],  than  at 
that  time  was  apprehended;  and  intended,  un^er 
such  a  popular  necessity,  which  seemed  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  king's  absence,  to  bring  their 
own  orders  in  such  reputation,  that  in  another 
necessity  which  they  should  declare,  they  might  by 
the  precedent  of  this,  which  was  the  only  indemnity 
all  those  merchants  who  paid,  and  the  officers  who 
received,  customs,  had  for  the  preservation  of  their 
estates,  be  currently  and  absolutely  obeyed  and 
submitted  to. 

By  this  it  appears  the  king  could  not  at  that  time, 
with  convenieucy  or  safety  to  his  affairs,  displace 
the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  he  believed,  if 
his  occasions  should  hereafter  require  it,  that  the 
time  would  be  much  more  seasonable,  when  the 
fleet  was  at  sea ;  and  the  thing  itself  more  practi- 
cable :  which  was  a  true  conclusion.  However,  he 
expressed  so  much  dislike  against  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's commanding  that  fleet,  that  he  was  not 
willing  that  any  officers  whom  he  valued  should 
take  employment  under  him;  which  he  had  shortly 
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after  cause  to  repent.  For,  by  this  means,  the 
vice-admiralty,  which  was  designed  to  captain 
Cartwright,  tne  comptroller  of  the  navy,  who  hath 
since  sufficiently  testified  how  advantageously  to 
his  majesty  he  would  have  managed  that  charge, 
upon  his  refusal  (which  was  occasioned  by  intima- 
tion from  his  majesty,  as  shall  be  hereaner  men- 
tioned) was  conferred  upon  Batten,  an  obscure 
fellow ;  and,  though  a  good  seaman,  unknown  to 
the  navy,  tiU  he  was,  two  or  three  years  before,  for 
money,  made  surveyor,  who  executed  it  ever  since 
with  great  animosity  against  the  king's  service,  of 
which  more  hereafter. 

Being,  by  this  means,  secure  at  sea,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  more  vigour  at  land ;  and,  thougn  they 
thought  it  not  yet  seasonable  to  execute  their  ordi- 
nance for  the  militia  with  any  form  and  pomp,  they 
directed,  imderhand,  their  agents  and  emissaries, 
that  the  people,  of  themselves,  should  choose 
captains  and  officers,  and  train  under  the  name 
of  volunteers ;"  which  began  to  be  practised  in 
many  places  of  the  kingdom,  but  only  in  those 
corporations,  and  by  those  inferior  people,  who 
were  notorious  for  faction  and  schism  in  religion. 
The  king's  declarations,  which  were  now  carefully 
published,  gave  them  some  trouble,  and  made 
great  impression  in  sober  men,  who  were  moved 
with  the  reason,  and  in  rich  men,  who  were  startled 
at  the  commands  in  them.  But  that  clause  in  the 
king's  answer  to  their  declaration,  presented  to  him 
at  Newmarket,  in  which  he  told  them,  *'  that  if 
they  had  not  been  informed  of  the  seditious 
words  used  in,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
tumults,  and  would  appoint  some  way  for  the 
''  examination  of  them,  that  he  would  require  some 
"  of  his  learned  council  to  attend  with  such  evi- 
'^  dence  as  might  satis^r  them,"  troubled  them 
much  more.  For  if  tnere  were  still  so  much 
courage  left  in  the  king's  council,  that  they  durst 
appear  to  inform  against  any  of  those  proceedings, 
which  they  favoured,  they  should  find  men  grow 
more  afraid  of  the  law  than  of  them ;  which  would 
destroy  all  their  designs.  Therefore  they  resolved 
to  proceed  with  all  expedition,  and  severity,  against 
the  attorney  general  for  his  trespass  and  presump- 
tion upon  their  privileges,  in  the  accusation  of  the 
five  members,  and  thelord  Kimbolton  :  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  proceeding,  and  judgment 
thereupon,  being  as  extraordinary,  and  as  distant 
from  tne  rules  of  justice,  at  least  of  practice,  as  any 
thing  that  then  happened,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
set  down  two  or  three  particulars. 

Shortly  after  they  had  impeached  him,  (which  is 
mentioned  before,)  and  the  king  had  found  it 
necessary  to  give  over  any  prosecution  against 
them,  his  majesty  being  desirous,  now  he  had  freed 
them,  that  they  snould  free  his  attorney,  writ  a  letter 
from  Royston,  when  he  was  in  his  way  to  York,  to 
the  lord  keeper;  in  which  he  told  him,  "  that  the 
"  articles,  which  had  been  preferred  against  the 
"  members,  [were,]  by  himself,  deUvered  to  his 
"  attorney  general,  engrossed  in  paper;  and  that 
"  he  had  then  commanded  him  to  accuse  those 
"  persons,  upon  those  articles  of  high  treason, 
*'  and  other  misdemeanours ;  and,  in  his  name,  to 
"  desire  a  committee  of  lords  might  be  appointed 
"  to  take  the  examinations  of  such  witnesses  as 
**  should  be  produced,  as  formerly  had  been  done 
"  in  cases  ot  like  nature,  according  to  the  justice 
*'  of  the  house.  And  his  majesty  did  further 
declare,  that  his  said  attorney  did  not  advise  or 
aC 
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contriye  the  said  articles,  nor  had  an^  thing  to 
do  with,  or  in  advising,  any  breach  of  privilege 
"  that  foUowed  after.  And  for  what  he  did  m 
obedience  to  his  commands,  he  conceived  he  was 
bound  by  oath,  and  the  dutv  of  his  place,  and  by 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  oy  his  majesty,  so  to 
*'  do :  and  that,  if  he  had  refused  to  obey  his 
*'  majesty  therein,  his  majesty  would  have  ques- 
"  tioned  him  for  breach  of  oath,  duty,  and  trust ; 
"  but  now  having  declared  that  he  found  cause 
wholly  to  desist  from  proceeding  a^^ainst  the 
persons  accused,  he  had  conunanded  hun  to  pro- 
*'  ceed  no  further  therein,  nor  to  produce  nor  to 
*'  discover  any  proof  concerning  the  same." 

Thouf  h  this  testimony  of  his  majesty's  clearly 
absolvedf  him  from  the  guilt,  with  which  he  was 
charged,  yet  it  rather  hastened  the  trial,  and  sharp- 
ened the  edge,  that  was  before  keen  enough  against 
him ;  and  the  day  of  trial  being  come,  when  the 
members  of  the  commons,  who  were  appointed  for 
the  prosecution,  found  that  council  was  ready 
(which  had  been  assigned  by  the  lords)  for  the 
defence  of  the  attorney  general,  they  professed, 
'  that  they  would  admit  no  council ;  that  it  was 
below  the  dignity  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
plead  against  fee'd  council ;  that  whoever  pre- 
''  sumed  to  be  of  council  with  a  person  accused  by 
the  commons  of  England,  should  be  taught  better 
to  know  his  duty,  and  should  have  cause  to 
repent  it."  The  lords  seemed  much  moved  with 
this  reproach,  that  their  acts  of  judicature  should 
be  questioned,  and  the  council,  which  had  been 
justly  and  regularly  assigned  hj  them,  should  be 
threatened  for  submitting  to  their  order.  But  that 
which  troubled  them  most,  was,  that  the  council, 
which  was  assigned  by  them,  upon  this  reprehen- 
sion and  threat  of  the  commons,  positively  refused 
to  meddle  further  in  the  business,  or  to  make  any 
defence  for  the  attorney.  Hereupon  they  put  off  the 
trial,  and  commit  to  the  Tower  of  London  sir 
Thomas  Bedingfield,  and  sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  for 
their  contempt  in  refrising  to  be  of  council  with  the 
attorney  upon  their  assignment:  standers  by  look- 
ing upon  the  justice  of  parliament  with  less  re- 
verence, to  see  the  subject,  between  the  contra- 
dictory and  opposite  commands  of  both  houses, 
(the  displeasure  of  either  being  insupportable,) 
punishea  and  imprisoned  for  not  doing,  by  one, 
what  he  was  straitiy  inhibited  by  the  other  not 
to  do. 

However,  this  difference  gave  only  respite  for 
some  days  to  the  attorney,  wno  was  quickly  again 
called  before  his  judges.  To  what  was  passionatelv 
and  unreasonably  objected  against  him, "  of  breacn 
"  of  privilege  and  scandal,"  he  confidentiy  alleged 
"  the  duty  of  his  place ;  that  his  master's  command 
"  was  warrant  for  what  he  had  done;  and  that  he 
"  had  been  justly  punishable,  if  he  had  refused  to 
*'  do  it  when  commanded ;  that  there  had  never 
been  a  pretence  of  privilege  in  case  of  treason, 
the  contrary  whereof  was  not  only  understood 
by  the  law,  but  had  been  by  themselves  confessed, 
in  a  petition  delivered  by  them  in  the  beginning 
"  of  this  king's  reign,  u^n  the  imprisonment  of 
the  earl  of  Arundel;  in  which  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  privilege  of  parhament  extended 
not  to  treason,  felonv,  or  refusal  to  find  sureties 
for  the  peace  ;  that  ne  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  executing  the  duty  of  his  place  would  have 
been  imputed  to  him  for  any  trespass,  since  the 
very  same  thing  he  had  now  done,  and  of  which 
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he  stood  accused,  was  done,  in  the  first  year  of 
this  king's  reign,  by  sir  Robert  Heath,  the  then 
attorney  general ;  who  exhibited  articles  of  high 
treason  before  their  lordships,  against  the  earl  of 
"  Bristol,  which  was  not  then  understood  to  be 
"  any  breach  of  privilege;  and  therefore,  having 
"  BO  late  a  precedent,  most  of  their  lordships  being 
'*  then  judges,  he  hoped  he  should  be  held  ex- 
"  cusable  for  not  being  able  to  discern  that  to  be 
"  a  crime,  which  they  had  yet  never  declared  to 
"  be  so."  The  undeniable  reasons  of  his  defence 
(agsunst  which  nothing  was  replied,  "  but  the  in- 
"  convenience  and  mischief,  which  would  attend  a 
'<  parliament,  if  the  members  might  be  accused  of 
"  nigh  treason  without  their  consent")  prevailed 
so  far  with  the  major  part  of  the  house  of  peers, 
though  the  prosecution  was  [carried  on]  with  all 
imaginable  snarpness  and  vehemence  by  the  house 
of  commons,  and  entertained  by  those  peers  who 
were  of  that  party,  as  a  matter  of  vast  concern- 
ment to  all  their  hopes,  that  the  questions  being 
put,  whether  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  place  of 
attorney?  whether  he  should  be  fined  to  the  king? 
whether  he  should  pay  damages  to  the  persons 
accused  ?  and  whether  he  should  be  committed  to 
the  Tower  ?  which  were  the  several  parts  of  the 
sentence,  which  many  of  the  lords  had  judged  him 
to  undergo,  the  negative  prevailed  in  every  one  of 
the  particulars ;  so  that  the  attorney  was  under- 
stood by  all  men,  who  understood  the  rules  and 
practice  of  parliament,  to  be  absolutely  absolved 
from  that  charge  and  impeachment,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  house  of  peers. 

The  house  of  commons  expressed  all  possible 
resentment,  and  declared,  "  that  they  would  not 
"  rest  satisfied  with  the  judgment ;  and  some 
lords,  even  of  those  who  had  acquitted  him,  were 
very  desirous  to  find  out  an  expedient,  whereby 
the  house  of  commons  might  be  compounded  with ; 
and  it  was  believed,  that  the  attorney  himself  was 
much  shaken  with  the  torrent  of  mahce  and  preju- 
dice, wluch  the  house  of  commons  seemed  now  to 
threaten  him  with ;  conceiving,  "  that  he  and  his 
"  ofiice  now  triumphed  over  the  whole  body,  and 
"  not  over  six  members  only :"  and  therefore, 
after  some  days,  the  house  oi  peers  considering, 
"  that  his  discharge  was  but  negative,  that  he 
"  should  not  be  punished  in  this  and  that  degree ; 
''  and  that  he  had  no  absolution  from  the  crime, 
''  with  which  he  was  charged,"  proceeded  to  a  new 
judgment,  (contrary  to  aU  course  and  practice  of 
parliament,  or  of  any  judicial  court,)  and  compljring 
with  all  their  other  votes,  resolved,  by  way  of 
judgment  upon  him,  "  that  he  should  be  disabled 
"  from  ever  beinff  a  parliament  man ;  incapable  of 
"  any  place  of  judicature,  or  other  preferment, 
'*  than  of  attorney  general;"  which  they  could  not 
deprive  him  of,  by  reason  of  the  former  vote ;  and 
"  that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  prison  of 
"  the  Fleet."  Which  sentence  was  with  all  form- 
ality pronounced  against  him,  and  he  committed  to 
the  Fleet  accordingly :  the  which  the  commons 
was  no  more  satisfied  with  than  with  the  former ; 
some  of  them  looking  that  their  favourite,  the  soli- 
citor, should  have  the  place  of  attorney;  others, 
that  the  accused  members  should  receive  ample 
damages  by  way  of  reparation ;  without  which 
they  could  not  think  themselves  secure  from  the 
like  attempts. 

Having,  by  this  extraordinary  and  exemplary 
proceeding,  fortified  their  privileges  against  such 
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attempts,  and  secured  their  persons  from  being 
accused,  or  proceeded  against  by  law,  they  used  no 
less  severity  against  all  those  who  presumed  to 
question  the  justice  or  prudence  of  their  actions, 
especially  agamst  those,  who,  following  the  method 
that  had  done  so  much  hurt,  drew  ue  people  to 
petition  for  that  which  they  had  no  mind  to  grant ; 
and  in  this  prosecution  they  were  not  less  severe 
and  vehement,  than  against  the  highest  treason 
could  be  imagined. 

Upon  the  petition  mentioned  before,  that  was 
framed  in  London  against  their  settling  the  militia, 
they  committed  one  George  Binion,  a  citizen  of 
great  reputation  for  wealth  and  wisdom,  and  [who] 
was  indeed  a  very  sober  man.  After  he  had  lain 
some  time  in  prison,  the  lords,  according  to  law, 
bailed  him ;  but  the  commons  caused  him  the  next 
day  to  be  recommitted,  and  preferred  an  impeach- 
ment against  him,  for  no  other  crime  but  "  ad- 
**  vising  and  contriving  that  petition."  The  gen- 
tleman defended  himself,  "  that  it  was  always 
''  held,  and  so  publicly  declared  this  parliament, 
*'  to  be  lawful,  in  a  modest  way,  to  petition  for  the 
"  removal  or  prevention  of  any  grievance :  that  he 
observing  very  many  petitions  to  be  delivered, 
and  received,  for  the  settling  the  militia  in  an- 
other way  than  was  then  agreeable  to  the  law, 
or  had  been  practised,  and  conceiving  that  the 
"  same  would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  dty  of 
London,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  bad 
joined  with  many  other  citizens,  of  known  ability 
and  inte^ty,  in  a  petition  against  so  great  an 
inconvemence ;  which  he  presumed  was  lawfiil 
"  for  him  to  do.**  How  reasonable  soever  this 
defence  was,  the  house  of  peers  adjudged  hiit( 
''  to  be  diBfranchised,  and  incapable  of  any  office 
in  the  city;  to  be  committed  to  the  conunon 
gaol  of  Colchester,'*  (for  his  reputation  was 
so  great  in  London,  that  thev  would  not  trust 
him  in  a  city  prison,)  and  fined  nim  three  thousand 
pounds. 

About  the  same  time,  at  the  general  assizes  in 
Kent,  the  justices  of  peace,  and  principal  gentle- 
men of  that  county,  prepared  a  petition  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  two  houses,  with  a  desire,  "  that 
"  the  militia  might  not  be  otherwise  exercised  in 
"  that  countv,  than  the  known  law  permitted :  and 
"  that  the  Book  of  Common-Praver,  established 
"  by  law,  might  be  observed.*'  Tnis  petition  was 
communicated  by  many  to  their  friends,  and  copies 
thereof  sent  abroad,  before  the  subscription  was 
ready ;  whelreupon  the  house  of  peers  took  notice 
of  it,  as  tending  to  some  commotion  in  Kent ;  and, 
in  the  debate,  the  earl  of  Bristol  taking  notice, 
"  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  it,  and  had  nsid  some 
"  conference  about  it  witn  judge  Mallet,"  who  was 
then  jud^e  of  assize  in  Kent,  and  newly  returned 
out  of  his  circuit,  both  the  earl  and  judge,  for 
having  but  seen  the  petition,  were  presently  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  and  a  declaration  published, 
"  that  none  should  presume  to  deliver  that,  or  the 
''  like  petition  to  either  house.'*  Notwithstanding 
which,  some  gentlemen  of  Kent,  with  a  great 
number  of  the  substantial  inhabitants  of  that 
county,  came  to  the  city ;  which,  upon  the  alarum, 
was  put  in  arms ;  strong  guards  placed  at  London- 
bridge,  where  the  petitioners  were  disarmed,  and 
only  some  few  suffered  to  pass  with  their  petition 
to  Westminster;  the  rest  forced  to  return  to  their 
country.  And,  upon  the  delivery  thereof  to  the 
bouse  of  commons,  (though  the  same  was  very 
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modest,  and  in  a  more  dutiful  dialect  than  most 
petitions  delivered  to  them,)  the  bringers  of  the 
petition  were  sharply  reprehended ;  two  or  three 
of  them  committed  to  several  prisons ;  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  had  subscribed 
and  advised  it,  sent  for  as  delinquents;  and 
charges,  and  articles  of  impeachment,  drawn  up 
against  them ;  and  a  declaration  published,  **  that 
"  whosoever  should  henceforth  advise  or  contrive 
"  the  like  petitions,  should  be  proceeded  against, 
*'  as  enemies  to  the  commonwealth."  So  unlike 
and  different  were  their  tempers,  and  reception  of 
those  modest  addresses,  which  were  for  duty  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  established,  and  those  which 
pressed  and  brought  on  alteration  and  innovation. 
But  that  injustice  gave  great  life  and  encourage- 
ment to  their  own  prosel^s ;  and  taught  others 
to  know  that  their  oeing  innocent  would  not  be 
long  easy  or  safe :  and  this  kind  of  justice  extended 
itseSf  in  the  same  measure  to  their  own  members, 
who  opposed  their  irregular  determinations;  who, 
besides  the  agony  and  vexation  of  having  the  most 
abstract  reason,  and  confessed  law,  rejected,  and 
overruled  with  contempt  and  noise,  were  liable  to 
all  the  personal  reproaches  and  discountenance, 
that  the  pride  and  petulancy  of  the  other  party 
could  lay  upon  them;  and  were  sometimes  im- 
prisoned and  disgraced,  for  freely  speaking  their 
opinions  and  conscience  in  debate. 

All  sorts  of  men  being  thus  terrified,  the  com- 
mons remembered,  that  a  great  magazine  of  the 
king's  ammunition  lay  still  at  Hull ;  and  though 
that  town  was  in  the  custody  of  a  confident  of 
their  own,  yet  they  were  not  willing  to  venture  so 
great  a  treasure  so  near  the  king,  who  continued 
at  York,  with  a  great  resort  of  persons  of  honour 
and  quality  from  all  parts;  and  therefore  they 
resolved,  under  pretence  of  supplying  Ireland,  to 
Remove  it  speedily  from  thence ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose moved  the  lords,  "  to  join  with  them  in  an 
•*  order  to  that  purpose."  The  lords,  who  pro- 
ceeded with  less  tury,  and  more  formality,  desired, 
"  that  it  might  be  done  with  the  king's  consent.'* 
After  a  long  debate,  the  one  thinking  they  merited 
much  by  that  civility,  the  other  contented  to 
gratify  tnose  in  the  ceremony,  who,  they  knew, 
woula  in  the  end  concur  with  them,  a  petition 
was  agreed  upon  to  be  sent  to  his  majesty;  in 
which,  that  he  might  the  sooner  yield  to  them 
in  this  matter,  they  resolved  to  remember  him  of 
that,  which,  they  thought,  would  reflect  on  him 
with  the  people,  and  to  "  move  him  to  take  off  the 
"  reprieve  from  the  six  priests,"  which  is  before 
mentioned.  And  so  they  sent  their  petition  to  him, 
telling  him,  "  that  they  found  the  stores  of  arms 
**  ana  ammunition  in  the  tower  of  London  much 
diminished ;  and  that  the  necessity  for  supply  of 
his  kingdom  of  Ireland  (for  which  they  had  been 
issued  from  thence)  daily  increased;  and  that  the 
occasion,  for  which  the  magazine  was  placed  at 
Hull,  was  now  taken  away ;  and  considering  it 
would  be  kept  at  London  with  less  charge,  and 
more  safety,  and  transported  thence  with  much 
more  convenience  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland ;  they  therefore  humbly  prayed,  that 
his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
leave,  that  the  said  arms,  cannon,  and  ammuni- 
tion, now  in  the  magazine  of  Hull,  might  be 
"  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  according  aa 
"  should  be  directed  by  both  his  houses  of  parlia- 
''  ment.    And  ivhereas  six  priests,  then  in  New- 
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196      His  majesty^ s  answer  to  the  petition  concerfiing  the  magazine  at  HuU,   [book  r. 

*'  fate,  were  condemned  to  die,  and  by  his  majesty 
"  had  been  reprieved,  they  hmnbly  prayed  his  ma- 
"  jesty  to  be  pleased,  that  the  said  repneves  mi^ht 

be  taken  on,  and  the  priests  executed  accordmg 

to  law."    To  which  petition  his  majesty  imme- 
diately returned  answer  in  these  words : 

"  We  rather  expected,  and  have  done  so  long, 

that  you  should  have  given  us  an  account,  why  a 

garrison  hath  been  pkced  in  our  town  of  Hull, 

without  our  consent,  and  soldiers  billeted  there 

against  law,  and  express  words  of  the  Petition 

of  Riffht,  than  to  be  moved,  for  the  avoiding  of 

a  needless  charge  you  have  put  upon  vourselves, 

to  give  our  consent  for  the  removal  ot  our  maga- 
zine and  munition,  our  own  proper  goods,  upon 

such  general  reasons  as  indeed  give  no  satisfac- 
tion to  our  judgment :  and  since  you  have  made 

the  business  of  Hull  your  argument,  we  would 

gladly  be  informed,  why  our  own  inclination,  on 

the  general  rumour  of  the  designs  of  papists  in 

the  northern  parts,  was  not  thought  sufficient 

ground  for  us  to  put  a  person  of  honour,  fortune, 

and  unblemished  reputation,  into  a  town  and 

fort  of  our  own,  where  our  own  magazine  lay : 

and  yet  the  same  rumour  be  warrant  enough  tor 

you  to  commit  the  same  town  and  fort,  without 

our  consent,  to  the  hands  of  sir  John  Hotham, 

with  a  poWer  unacreeable  to  the  law  of  the  land, 

or  the  hberty  of  the  subject. 

"  And  yet  of  this,  in  pomt  of  right,  or  privilege, 

for  sure  we  are  not  without  privilege  too,  we 

have  not  all  this  while  complained:  and  being 

confident  that  the  place,  whatsoever  discourse 

there  is  of  pubUc  or  private  instructions  to  the 

contrary,  shall  be  speedily  given  up,  if  we  shall 

require  it,  we  shall  be  contented  to  dispose  our 

munition  there,  as  we  have  done  in  other  places, 

for  the  pubUc  ease  and  benefit,  as,  upon  particular 

advice,  we  shall  find  convenient;  though  we 

cannot  think  it  fit,  or  consent,  that  the  whole 

magazine  be  removed  together.    But  when  you 

shall  agree  upon  such  proportions,  as  shall  be 

held  necessary  for  any  particular  service,  we 

shall  sign  such  warrants  as  shall  be  agreeable  to 

wisdom  and  reason ;  and  if  any  of  them  be  de- 
signed for  Ulster,  or  Lemster,  you  know  well 

the  conveyance  will  be  more  easy  and  convenient 

from  the  place  they  are  now  in.    Yet  we  must 

tell  you,  that  if  the  fears  are  so  great  from  the 

papists  at  home,  or  of  foreign  force,  as  is  pre- 
tended, it  seems  strange  that  you  make  not  pro- 

\dsion  of  arms  and  munition  for  defence  of  this 

kingdom,  rather  than  seek  to  carry  any  more 

from   hence,  without  some   course   taken  for 

supply;  especially,  if  you  remember  your  en- 
gagement to  our  Scots  subjects,  for  that  pro- 
portion of  arms  which  is  contained  in  your 

treaty.    We  speak  not  this,  as  not  thinking  the 

sending  of  arms  to  Ireland  veiy  necessary,  but 

only  for  the  way  of  the  provision.     For  you 

know  what  great  quantities  we  have  assigned  out 

of  our  several  stores,  which,  in  due  time,  we 

hope,  you  will  see  replenished.    For  the  charge 

of  looking  to  the  magazine  at  Hull,  as  it  was 

undertaken  voluntarily  by  you  at  first,  and,  to 

say  no  more,  unnecessarily ;  so  you  may  free  our 

good  people  of  that  charge,  and  leave  it  to  us  to 

look  to,  who  are  the  proper  owner  of  it.    And 

this,  we  hope,  will  give  you  full  satisfaction  in 

this  point,  and  that  ye  do  not,  as  you  have  done 

in  the  business  of  the  militia,  send  this  message 


out  of  compliment  and  ceremony,  resolving  to 
be  your  own  carvers  at  last.  For  we  must  tell 
you,  if  any  attempt  shall  be  made  or  given  in 
this  matter,  without  our  consent  or  approbation, 
'*  we  shall  esteem  it  as  an  act  of  violence  against 
us ;  and  declare  it  to  all  the  world,  as  the  great- 
est violation  of  our  right,  and  breach  of  our 
privilege. 

"  Concerning  the  six  priests  condemned,  it  is 
true,  they  were  reprieved  by  our  warrant,  [we] 
being  informed,  that  they  were,  by  some  restraint, 
''  disabled  to  take  the  benefit  of  our  former  pro- 
''  clamation :  since  that,  we  have  issued  out  an- 
''  other,  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  against 
''  papists ;  and  have  most  solemnly  promised,  in 
''  the  word  of  a  king,  never  to  pardon  any  priest 
"  without  your  consent,  which  shall  be  found  guilty 
"  by  law;  desiring  to  banish  these,  having  nere- 
''  with  sent  warrant  to  that  nurpose,  if,  upon 
"  second  thoughts,  you  do  not  oisapprove  thereof. 
But  if  you  think  the  execution  of  these  persons 
so  very  necessary  to  the  great  and  pious  work  of 
reformation,  we  refer  it  wholly  to  you ;  declaring 
hereby,  that  upon  such  your  resolution  signified 
to  the  ministers  of  justice  our  warrant  for  their 
reprieve  is  determined,  and  the  law  to  have  the 
course.  And  now  let  us  ask  you,  (for  we  are 
willing  to  husband  time,  and  to  despatch  as 
much  as  may  be  under  one  message ;  God  knows 
'*  the  distractions  of  this  kingdom  want  a  present 
"  remedy,)  wiQ  there  never  be  a  time  to  offer  to, 
"  as  well  as  to  ask  of  us  ?  We  will  propose  no 
more  particulars  to  you,  having  no  luck  to  please, 
or  to  be  understood  by  you ;  take  your  own  time 
for  what  concerns  our  particular :  but  be  sure 
you  have  an  early,  speedy  care  of  the  pubhc ; 
that  is,  of  the  only  rule  that  preserves  the  pub- 
hc, the  law  of  the  land;  preserve  the  di^ty 
'^  and  reverence  due  to  that.  It  was  well  said  in 
a  speech,  made  by  a  private  person ;  it  was  Mr. 
P3rm's  speech  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  but 
pubhshed  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons 
this  parUament :  the  law  is  that  which  puts  a 
difference  betwixt  good  and  evil,  betwixt  just 
and  unjust.  If  you  take  away  the  law,  all  things 
"  will  fiadl  into  a  confusion,  every  man  wiU  become 
a  law  unto  himself;  which,  in  the  depraved  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce 
many  great  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law, 
and  envy  will  become  a  law ;  covetousness  and 
''  ambition  will  become  laws ;  and  what  dictates, 
"  what  decisions,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily 
"  be  discerned.  So  said  that  gentleman,  ana  mucn 
more,  very  well,  in  defence  of  the  law,  and 
against  arbitranr  power.  It  is  worth  looking 
over,  and  considering :  and  if  the  most  zealous 
"  defence  of  [the]  true  protestant  profession,  and 
*•  the  most  resolved  protection  of  the  law,  be  the 
"  most  necessary  duty  of  a  prince,  we  cannot  be- 
"  lieve  this  miserable  distance  and  misimderstand- 
ing  can  be  long  continued  between  us;  we 
having  often  and  earnestly  declared  them  to  be 
the  chiefest  desires  of  our  soul,  and  the  end  and 
"  rule  of  all  our  actions.  For  Ireland,  we  have 
*'  sufficiently,  and  we  hope  satisfactorily,  expressed 
"  to  all  our  good  subjects  our  hearty  sense  of 
"  that  sad  business,  in  our  several  messages  in 
that  argument,  but  especially  in  our  last  of 
the  eighth  of  this  month,  concerning  our  re- 
solution for  that  service;  for  the  speedy,  ho- 
nourable,  and  full  performance  whereof,  we 
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His  majesty  offers  to  go  in  person  into  Ireland, 
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''  conjure  you  to  yield  all  possible  assistance  and 
"  present  advice. 

This  answer  was  received  with  the  usual  circum- 
stances of  trouble  and  discontent,  the  taxation  of 
evil  counsellors  and  malignant  persons  about  the 
king :  and  that  clause  about  the  condemned  priests 
exceedingly  displeased  them;  fojr  by  the  king's 
reference  of  the  matter  entirely  to  tnem,  he  l^d 
removed  the  scandal  from  himself,  and  laid  it  at 
their  doors ;  and  though  they  were  well  content, 
and  desirous,  that  they  should  have  been  executed 
by  the  king's  warrant,  for  taking  off  his  own  re- 
prieve, (whereby  they  should  have  made  him  re- 
tract an  act  of  his  own  mercy,  and  undeniably 
within  his  own  power ;  and  thereby  have  lessened 
much  of  the  devotion  of  that  people  to  him,  when 
they  should  have  seen  him  quit  his  power  of  pre- 
serving them  in  the  least  degree,)  yet,  for  many 
reasons,  they  were  not  willing  to  take  that  harsn 
part  upon  themselves;  and  so  those  condemned 
priests  were  no  more  prosecuted,  and  were  much  | 
safer  under  that  reference  for  their  execution,  than 
they  could  have  been,  at  that  time,  by  a  pardon 
unaer  the  great  seal  of  England.  For  the  other 
part  of  the  answer  concerning  the  magazine,  it 
made  no  pause  with  them ;  but,  within  few  days 
after,  they  sent  a  warrant  to  their  own  governor, 
sir  John  Hotham,  to  deliver  it ;  and  to  their  own 
admiral,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  transport  it  to 
London;  which  was,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
inhibition,  done  accordingly.  But  they  had  at 
that  time  another  message  from  the  king,  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  that  answer, 
and  came  to  their  hands  some  few  days  before, 
that  gave  them  some  serious  trouble  and  appre- 
hension; the  grounds  and  reasons  of  which  were 
these: 

The  king  finding  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
professions  and  protestations  he  could  make,  the 
Dusiness  of  Ireland  was  still  unreasonably  ob- 
jected to  him,  as  if  he  were  not  cordial  in  the 
suppressing  that  rebellion,  sent  a  message  to  both 
houses: 

''  That  being  ^eved  at  the  very  soul  for  the 
*^  calamities  of  his  good  subjects  of  Ireland,  and 
"  being  most  tenderly  sensible  of  the  false  and 
**  scandalous  reports  dispersed  amongst  the  people 
"  concerning  the  rebeUion  there ;  which  not  only 
''  wounded  nis  majesty  in  honour,  but  likewise 
''  greatly  retarded  the  reducing  that  unhappy  king- 
*'  dom,  and  multiplied  the  mstractions  at  home, 
*'  by  weakening  the  mutual  confidence  between 
"  him  and  his  people :  out  of  his  pious  zeal  to  the 
"  honour  of  Almighty  God,  in  establishing  the 
true  protestant  profession  in  that  kingdom,  and 
his  princely  care  for  the  good  of  all  his  do- 
minions, he  had  firmly  resolved  to  go  with  all 
"  convenient  speed  into  Ireland,  to  chastise  those 
"  wicked  and  detestable  rebels,  odious  to  God  and 
''  all  good  men ;  thereby  so  to  settle  the  peace  of 
**  that  kingdom,  and  the  security  of  this,  that  the 
"  very  name  of  fears  and  jealousies  might  be  no 
**  more  heard  of  amongst  them. 

''  And  be  said,  as  he  doubted  not  but  his  par- 
'*  liament  would  cheerfully  give  all  possible  assist- 
"  ance  to  this  good  work,  so  he  required  them, 
*'  and  all  his  loving  subjects,  to  beheve,  that  he 
would,  upon  those  considerations,  as  earnestly 
pursue  that  design,  not  declining  any  hazard  of 
nis  person  in  performing  that  duty,  which  he 
<<  owed  to  the  defence  of  God's  true  religion,  and 
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his  distressed  subjects,  as  he  undertook  it  for 
those  only  ends ;  to  the  sincerity  of  which  pro- 
''  fession  he  called  God  to  witness,  with  this 
"  further  assurance,  that  he  would  never  consent, 
upon  whatsoever  pretence,  to  a  toleration  of 
tne  popish  profession  there,  or  the  abolition  of 
the  laws  now  in  force  against  popish  recusants 
in  that  kingdom. 

'*  His  majesty  further  advertised  them,  that,  to- 
wards this  work,  he  intended  to  raise  forthwith, 
"  by  his  commission,  in  the  counties  near  West 
*'  Cfhester,  a  guard  for  his  own  person,  (when  he 
"  should  come  into  Ireland,)  consisting  of  two 
"  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse,  which 
"  should  be  armed  at  West  Chester,  from  his 
''  magazine  at  Hull ;  at  which  time,  he  said,  all 
"  the  officers  and  soldiers  should  take  the  oaths  of 
"  supremacy  and  allegiance;  the  charge  of  raising 
*'  and  payinff  whereof,  he  desired  the  parliament 
"  to  add  to  their  former  undertakings  for  that  war ; 
which  he  would  not  only  well  accept,  but,  if 
their  pay  should  be  found  too  great  a  burden  to 
his  good  subjects,  he  would  be  willing,  by  the 
"  advice  of  his  parliament,  to  sell,  or  pawn,  any  of 
"  his  parks,  lands,  or  houses>  towards  the  supplies 
"  of  the  service  of  Ireland.  With  the  addition  of 
these  levies  to  the  former  of  Engfish,  and  Scots, 
agreed  upon  in  parliament,  he  said,  he  hoped  so 
to  appear  in  that  action,  that,  by  tbe  assistance 
of  Almighty  God,  that  kingdom,  in  a  short  time> 
miffht  be  wnolly  reduced,  and  restored  to  peace, 
''  and  some  measure  of  happiness ;  whereoy  he 
"  miffht  cheerfully  return,  to  be  welcomed  home 
"  wiUi  the  affections  and  blessings  of  all  his  good 
English  people. 

"  Towards  this  good  work,  he  said,  as  he  had 
lately  made  despatches  into  Scotland,  to  quicken 
the  levies  there  for  Ulster,  so  he  heartily  wished, 
that  his  parliament  would  give  all  possible  expe- 
dition to  those,  which  they  had  resolved  for 
Munster  and  Connaught;  and  hoped  the  en- 
couragement, which  the  adventurers,  of  whose 
interests  he  would  be  always  very  careful,  would 
hereby  receive,  would  raise  full  sums  of  money 
for  the  doing  thereof.  He  told  them,  that  out 
"  of  his  earnest  desire  to  remove  all  occasions, 
"  which  did  unhappily  multiply  misunderstandings 
"  between  him  ana  his  parliament,  he  had  likewise 
"  prepared  a  bill  to  be  offered  to  them  by  his 
'^  attorney  concerning  the  militia ;  whereby  he 
*'  hoped  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
''  might  be  fully  secured  to  the  general  satisfaction 
"  of  all  men,  without  violation  of  his  majesty's 
just  rights,  or  prejudice  to  the  hberty  of  the 
subject.  If  this  should  be  thimkfully  received, 
he  said,  he  should  be  glad  of  it ;  if  refused,  he 
"  must  call  God,  and  aU  the  world,  to  judge  on 
"  whose  part  the  default  was ;  only  he  required,  if 
the  bill  should  be  approved  of,  that  if  any 
corporation  should  make  their  lawful  rights  ap- 
pear, they  might  be  reserved  to  them.  He 
said,  before  he  would  part  from  England,  he 
"  would  take  all  due  care  to  intrust  such  persons 
with  such  authority  in  his  absence,  as  he  should 
find  to  be  requisite  for  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  happy  progress  of  the 
"  TOxliament." 

They  neither  before  nor  after  ever  received  any 
message  from  his  majesty,  that  more  discomposed 
them ;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  that  which 
gave  them  most  umbrage  could  not  be  publicly  and 
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safely  avoTred  by  them.  For  though,  to  those  who 
had  a  due  reverence  to  the  kinff's  person,  and  an 
impatient  desire,  that  all  misunderstandings  might 
be  composed,  they  lu'ged,  "  the  hazard  and  danger 
*'  to  his  majesty's  person,  in  such  an  expedition, 
"  and  the  increase  of  jealousies  and  distractions, 
''that  would  ensue  in  this  kingdom  by  his 
"  absence ;"  and  to  others,  as  well  those  who 
from  the  barbarity,  inhumanity,  and  unheard  of 
cruelty,  exercised  by  the  rebels  m  Ireland  upon  the 
English  protestants,  (of  which  they  every  day  re- 
ceived fresh  and  bleeding  evidence,)  had  contracted 
a  great  animosity  against  the  nation,  and  were 
persuaded  that  the  work  of  extirpation  was  not  so 
difficult  as  in  truth  it  was ;  as  to  the  adventurers, 
who  had  disbursed  great  sums  of  money,  and  had 
digested  a  full  assurance  of  ample  recompence,  by 
confiscations  and  forfeitures ; ''  that  by  this  voyage 
of  the  king  a  peace  would  be  in  a  short  time 
concluded  in  tnat  kingdom,  to  their  great  dis- 
advantage and  damage ;"  yet  the  true  reasons, 
which  surpiised  and  stutled  tnem,  were,  that  here- 
by the  managing  the  war  of  Ireland  would  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands ;  and  so,  instead  of  having  a 
nursery  for  soldiers  of  their  own,  which  they  might 
employ  as  they  saw  occasion;  and  a  power  of  rais- 
ing what  money  they  pleased  in  this  kingdom  under 
that  title,  whicn  they  might  dispose,  as  they  found 
most  fit  for  their  anairs ;  the  kmg  would  probably 
in  a  short  time  recover  one  entire  kingdom  to  his 
obedience,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  other  two.  However,  working  by 
the  several  impressions  upon  the  several  affections, 
they  found  it  no  difficult  thing  to  persuade,  almost 
an  unanimous,  aversion  from  approving  the  jour- 
ney ;  they  who  usually  opposed  their  advice  not 
enduring  to  think  of  staying  in  England,  where 
the  power,  at  least  for  a  tune,  would  be  in  them, 
whose  government,  they  knew,  would  be  terrible, 
when  his  mtyesty  should  be  in  Ireland.  And  then 
they  despatched  a  magisterial  answer  to  the  king, 
in  which  they  told  him : 

"  That  the  lords  and  conunons  in  parliament  had 
'*  duly  considered  the  message,  received  from  his 
"  majesty,  concerning  his  purpose  of  going  into 
*'  Ireland  in  his  own  person  to  prosecute  the  war 
*'  there,  with  the  bodies  of  his  Euf^lish  subjects, 
"  levied,  transported,  and  maintamed  at  their 
"  charge;  which  he  was  pleased  to  propound  to 
"  them,  not  as  a  matter,  wherein  he  desired  the 
"  advice  of  his  parliament,  but  as  already  firmly 
**  resolved  on,  and  forthwith  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, by  granting  out  commissions  for  the  levy- 
ing of  two  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horse, 
for  a  guard  for  his  person,  when  he  should  come 
into  that  kingdom ;  wherein  they  said,  they  could 
not  but,  with  all  reverence  ana  humility  to  his 
majesty,  observe,  that  he  had  declined  his  great 
council,  the  parliament,  and  varied  from  the  usual 
course  of  his  royal  predecessors ;  that  a  busi- 
*'  ness  of  so  great  importance  concerning  the  peace 
"  and  safety  of  all  his  subjects,  and  wherein  they 
"  have  a  special  interest,  by  his  majesty's  promise, 
"  and  by  those  great  sums,  which  they  nad  dis- 
"  bursea,  and  for  which  they  stood  engaged,  should 
'*  be  concluded,  and  undertaken,  without  their  ad- 
'*  vice ;  whereupon,  they  said,  they  held  it  their 
'*  duty  to  declare,  that  ii,  at  that  time,  his  majesty 
"  should  go  into  Ireland,  he  would  very  mucn  en- 
*'  danger  the  safety  of  his  royal  person  and  king- 
"  doms,  and  of  all  other  states  professing  the  pro- 
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"  testant  religion  in  Christendom,  and  make  way 
"  to  the  execution  of  that  cruel  and  bloody  de- 
sign of  the  papists,  every  where  to  root  out  and 
destroy  the  reformed  religion ;  as  the  Irish  pa- 
pists had,  in  a  great  part,  effected  in  that  kin|r. 
dom;  and,  in  £dl  likelihood,  would  quickly  be 
attempted  in  other  places,  if  the  consideration 
'*  of  the  strength  and  union  of  the  two  nations  of 
England  and  Scotland  did  not  much  hinder  and 
discourage  the  execution  of  any  such  design. 
And  that  they  might  manifest  to  nis  majesty  the 
danger  and  misery,  which  such  a  journey  and 
enterprise  would  produce,  they  presented  to  his 
maiesty  the  reasons  of  that  their  humble  opinion 
and  advice : 

I.  "  His  royal  person  would  be  subject,  not  only 
to  the  casualty  of  war,  but  to  secret  practices 
and  conspiracies;  especially  his  majesty  con- 
tinuing his  profession  to  mamtain  the  protestant 
religion  in  that  kingdom,  which  the  papists  were 
generally  bound  by  their  vow  to  extirpate. 
a.  "  It  would  exceedingly  encourage  the  rebels ; 
who  did  generally  profess  and  declare,  that  his 
maiesty  did  favour  and  allow  their  proceedings, 
and  that  this  insurrection  was  undettaken  by  me 
''  warrant  of  his  commission ;  and  it  would  make 
good  their  expectation  of  great  advantage,  by  his 
majesty's  presence  at  that  time,  of  so  much  dis- 
traction in  this  kingdom,  whereby  they  might 
"  hope  the  two  houses  of  parliament  would  be  gus- 
''  abled  to  supply  the  war  there,  especially  there 
'^  appearing  less  necessity  of  his  majesty's  journey 
''  at  that  time,  by  reason  of  the  manifold  successes, 
"  which  God  had  given  against  them. 

3.  "It  would  much  hinder  and  impair  the  means 
whereby  the  war  was  to  be  supported,  and  in- 
crease tne  charge  of  it,  and  in  botn  these  respects 
make  it  more  insupportable  to  the  subject ;  and 
this,  they  said,  they  could  confidently  affirm; 
because  many  of  the  adventurers,  who  had  al- 
ready subscribed,  did,  upon  the  knowledge  of 
his  majesty's  intention,  declare  their  resolution 
not  to  pay  in  their  money;  and  others,  very 
willing  to  have  subscribed,  do  now  profess  the 

"  contrary. 

4.  "  His  majesty's  absence  must  necessarily  very 
"  much  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  parliament; 
"  and  deprive  his  subjects  of  the  benefit  of  those 

further  acts  of  grace  and  justice,  which  they 
should  humbly  expect  from  his  majesty  for  the 
"  establishing  of  a  perfect  union,  and  mutual  con- 
''  fidence  between  his  majesty  and  his  people,  and 
"  procuring  and  confirming  the  prosperity  and 
"  nappiness  of  both. 

5.  "  It  would  exceedingly  increase  the  fears  and 
"  jealousies  of  his  people ;  and  render  their  doubts 
''  more  probable,  of  some  force  intended,  by  some 
"  evil  councils  near  his  majesty,  in  opposition  of 
"  the  parliament,  and  fieivour  of  tine  malignant  party 

of  tnis  kingdom. 

6.  "  It  would  bereave  his  parliament  of  that  ad-> 
vantage,  whereby  they  were  induced  to  undertake 

'*  that  war,  upon  his  majesty's  promise,  that  it 
"  should  be  managed  by  their  advice ;  which  could 
"  not  be  done,  if  his  majesty,  contrary  to  their 
"  counsels,  should  undertuce  to  order  and  govern 
"  it  in  his  own  person. 
"  Upon  whicn,  they  said,  they  had  resolved,  by 
the  full  and  concurrent  agreement  of  both  houses, 
that  they  could  not,  with  discharge  of  their  duty, 
consent  to  any  levies  or  raising  of  soldiers  to  be 
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made  hy  his  majesty,  for  that  his  itnended  ezpe* 
dition  mto  Ireland;  or  to  the  payment  of  any 
army,  or  soldiers  there,  but  such  as  should  hie 
employed  and  governed  according  to  their  advice 
and  direction :  and  that,  if  such  levies  should  be 
made  by  any  commission  of  his  majesty's,  not 
agreed  to  hj  both  houses  of  parlisunent,  they 
shoiQd  be  forced  to  interpret  the  same  to  be 
raised  to  the  terror  of  his  people,  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace ;  ana  diid  hold  them- 
selves bound,  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to 
apply  the  authority  of  parliament  to  suppress 
the  same. 

''  And,  they  said,  they  did  further  most  humbly 
declare,  that  if  his  majesty  should  by  ill  counsel 
be  persuaded  to  go,  contrary  to  that  advice  of  his 
parliament,  (which  they  hoped  his  majesty  would 
not,)  they  did  not,  in  that  case,  hold  themselves 
bound  to  submit  to  any  commissioners,  which  his 
majesty  should  choose ;  but  did  resolve  to  pre- 
serve and  govern  the  kingdom,  by  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  parliament,  for  his  majesty  and  his 
posteritv,  according  to  their  alle^fiance,  and  the 
law  of  the  land :  wherefore  they  did  most  humbly 
prajr,  and  advise  his  majestv,  to  desist  from  that 
ms  intended  passage  into  Ireland,  and  from  all 
preparation  ot  men  and  arms  tending  thereunto ; 
and  to  leave  the  managing  of  that  war  to  his 
parliament,  according  to  h£  promise  made  unto 
them,  and  his  commission  granted  under  his  grrat 
seal  of  England,  by  advice  of  both  houses ;  in 
prosecution  whereof,  by  God's  blessing,  they  had 
already  made  a  prosperous  entrance,  by  manv 
defeats  of  the  rebels,  whereby  they  were  mucn 
weakened  and  disheartened ;  and  had  no  probable 
means  of  subsistence,  if  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  houses  were  not  interrupted  by  that  inter- 
positioiT  of  his  majesty's  journey :  but  they  hoped, 
upon  good  grounds,  that,  within  a  short  Ume, 
without  hazard  of  his  person,  and  so  much  dan- 
gerous confusion  in  his  kingdoms,  which  must 
needs  ensue,  if  he  should  proceed  in  that  resolu- 
tion, they  should  be  enabled  fiiUy  to  vindicate  his 
maiest/s  right,  and  authority  in  that  kingdom ; 
and  punish  those  horrible,  outrageous  cruelties, 
whicn  had  been  committed  in  the  murdering  and 
spoiling  so  many  of  his  subjects ;  and  to  bring 
**  that  r^dm  to  such  a  condition,  as  might  be  much 
**  to, the  advantage  of  his  majesty  and  the  crown, 
"  and  the  honour  of  his  government,  and  content- 
**  ment  of  his  people :  tor  the  better  and  more 
*'  spejBdv  effecting  whereof,  they  did  again  renew 
"  their  numble  desires  of  his  return  to  his  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  he  would  please  to  reject  all 
counsels  and  apprehensions,  which  might  any 
way  dero^te  from  that  faithfulness  ana  alli- 
ance, which,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  they  luid 
always  borne  and  professed  to  his  majesty,  and 
*'  should  ever  make  good,  to  the  uttermost,  with 
"  their  lives  and  fortunes." 

This  petition  (the  matter  whereof  finding  a  gene- 
ral concurrence,  there  was  the  least  debate  and 
contradiction  upon  the  manner  of  expression)  being 
sent  to  the  king  to  York ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
all  preparations  being  suspended  for  the  necessary 
relief  for  Ireland,  insomuch  as  with  the  votes 
(which  were  presently  printed)  against  the  kinjo^s 
journey,  there  was  likewise  an  order  printed  to  ms- 
courage  the  adventurers  from  bringing  in  their 
money ;  the  which,  though  it  had  no  approbation 
from  either  house,  and  seemed  to  be  angrily  inter- 
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preted  by  them,  and  the  printer  was  ordered  to  be 
found  out  and  punished,  yet  did  wholly  stop  that 
service;  and  by  the  no-inquirv,  or  punishment  of 
that  boldness,  appeared  to  be  done  by  design; 
his  n^esty  speedily  returned  this  answer : 

"  That  ne  was  so  troubled,  and  astonished  to 
"  find  that  unexpected  reception  and  misunder- 
«  standing  of  his  message  concerning  his  Irish 
"journey,  that  (being  so  much  disappointed  of 
"  the  approbation  and  thanks  he  looked  for  to  that 
"  declaration)  he  had  great  cause  to  doubt,  whether 
"  it  were  in  lus  power  to  say  or  do  any  thin^,  which 
<<  would  not  fall  within  the  like  interpretation :  but 
«  he  said,  as  he  had,  in  that  message,  called  God 
to  witness  the  sincerity  of  the  profession  of  his 
only  ends  for  the  undertaking  that  journey ;  so 
he  must  appeal  to  all  his  good  subjects,  and  the 
"  whole  world,  whether  the  reasons  aUeged  against 
''  that  journey  were  of  weight  to  satisfy  his  under- 
"  standing ;  or  the  counsd,  presented  to  dissuade 
him  from  it,  were  full  of  tnat  duty,  as  was  like 
to  prevail  over  his  affections.  For  the  resolving 
of  so  great  a  business  without  the  advice  of  his 
parliament,  he  said,  he  must  remember,  how 
often,  by  lus  messages,  he  made  the  same  offer, 
if  they  should  advise  him  thereunto ;  to  which 
they  never  gave  him  the  least  answer ;  but,  in 
their  late  declaration,  told  him,  that  thev  were 
"  not  to  be  satisfied  with  words :  so  that  ne  had 
*'  reason  to  conceive,  they  rather  avoided,  out  of 
"  regard  to  his  person,  to  give  him  counsel  to  run 
*'  that  hazard,  tnan  that  thev  disapproved  the  in* 
"  dination.  And,  he  askea  them,  what  greater 
"  comfort  or  security  the  protestants  of  Christen- 
"  dom  could  receive,  than  by  seeing  a  protestant 
king  venture,  and  engage  his  person  for  the 
defence  of  that  religion,  and  the  suppression  of 
popery  ?  to  which  he  solemnly  protested,  in  that 
message,  never  to  grant  a  toleration,  upon  what 
pretence  soever,  or  an  abolition  of  any  of  the 
"  laws  there  in  force  against  the  professors  of  it. 
And,  he  said,  when  he  consiaered  the  great 
calamities,  and  unheard  of  cruelties,  his  poor 
protestant  subjects  in  that  kingdom  had  under- 
gone for  the  space  of  near,  or  full  six  months ; 
the  growth  and  increase  of  the  strength  of  those 
barbarous  rebels ;  and  the  evident  probability  of 
foreign  supplies,  if  they  were  not  speedily  sup- 
press ;  the  very  slow  succours  hitherto  sent 
"  them  from  hence :  that  the  ofiicers  of  several 
"  regiments,  who  had  long  time  been  allowed 
"  entertainment  for  that  service,  had  not  raised 
any  supply  or  succour  for  that  kingdom ;  that 
many  troops  of  horse  had  long  lain  near  Chester 
untransported ;  that  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, on  whom  he  relied  principally  for  the  con- 
duct and  managing  of  affairs  there,  was  still  in 
this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  ear- 
nestness expressed,  that  he  should  repcdr  to  his 
command :  and  when  he  considered  the  many  and 
great  scandals  raised  upon  himself  by  report  of 
the  rebels,  and  not  sufficiently  discountenanced 
here,  notwithstanding  so  manv  professions  of  his 
"  majesty ;  and  had  seen  a  book,  lately  printed  by 
"  the  oraer  of  the  house  of  commons,  entitled,  A 
Remonstrance  of  divers  remarkable  Passages 
concerning  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 
wherein  some  examinations  were  set  down,  (how 
improbable  or  impossible  soever,)  which  miffht 
"  make  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
"  weak  subjects :  and,  lastly,  when  h^  had  duly 
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weighed  the  dishonour  which  would  peipetually 
lie  upon  this  kingdom,  if  fiill  and  speeoy  reliu 
were  not  despatched  thither;  his  majesty  could 
not  think  of  a  better  way  to  discharge  his  duty 
to  Almighty  God,  for  the  defence  of  the  true 
protestant  reli^on,  or  to  manifest  his  affection  to 
nis  three  kingdoms,  for  their  preiservation,  than 
by  engaging  his  person  in  that  expedition,  as 
many  of  his  royal  progenitors  had  done,  even  in 
foreign  parts,  upon  causes  of  less  importance  and 
piety,  with  great  honour  to  themselyes,  and 
advantage  to  this  kingdom.  And  therefore  he 
expected  at  least  thanks  for  such  his  incHnation. 
<<  For  the  danger  to  his  person,  he  said,  he  con- 
ceived it  necessary,  and  worthy  of  a  king,  to  ad- 
venture his  life  to  preserve  his  kingdom ;  neither 
could  it  be  imagined,  that  he  would  sit  still,  and 
suffer  his  kingdoms  to  be  lost,  and  his  good  pro- 
testant subjects  to  be  massacred,  without  expos- 
ing his  own  person  to  the  utmost  hazard  for 
their  retief  and  preservation ;  his  life,  when  it  was 
most  pleasant,  being  nothing  so  precious  to  him, 
as  it  was,  and  should  be,  to  govern  and  preserve 
his  people  with  honour  and  justice. 
''  For  any  encouragement  to  the  rebels,  because 
of  the  reports  they  raised,  he  said,  he  could  not 
conceive,  that  the  rebels  were  capable  of  a  greater 
terror,  than  by  the  presence  of  tneir  lawful  king, 
in  the  head  of  an  army,  to  chastise  them.  Besides, 
it  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  them,  if 
any  report  of  theirs  could  hinder  him  from  doing 
any  thing,  which  were  fit  for  him  to  do,  if  such 
report  were  not  raised :  that  would  quickly  teach 
them,  in  this  jealous  age,  to  prevent,  by  such 
reports,  any  other  persons  coming  against  them, 
whom  they  had  no  mind  should  oe  employed. 
^*  He  tola  them,  he  marvelled,  that  the  adven- 
turers, whose  advantage  was  a  principal  motive 
(next  the  reasons  before  mentioned)  to  him, 
should  so  much  mistake  his  purpose;  whose 
interest  he  conceived  must  be  much  improved  by 
the  expedition  he  hoped,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
use  in  that  service;  that  being  the  most  pro- 
bable way  for  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  rebels, 
Uieir  lands  were  sufficiently  secured  by  act  of 
parliament. 

*'  He  told  them,  he  thought  himself  not  kindly 
used,  that  the  addition  of  so  few  men  to  their 
levies  (for  a  guard  to  his  person  in  Ireland) 
should  be  thought  fit  for  their  refusal;  and  much 
more,  that  having  used  so  many  cautions  in  that 
message,  both  in  the  smallness  of  the  number ; 
in  his  having  raised  none,  imtil  their  answer;  in 
their  being  to  be  raised  only  near  the  place  of 
shipping ;  in  their  being  there  to  be  armed,  and 
that  not  till  they  were  ready  to  be  shipped ;  in 
the  provision,  by  the  oaths,  that  none  of  them 
should  be  papists,  (all  which  were  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  grounds  of  jealousy  of  any  force 
intended  by  them  in  opposition  to  the  parlia- 
ment, or  favour  to  any  malignant  party,)  any 
suspicion  should,  notwithstanding,  be  grounded 
upon  it. 

"  Neither,  he  sud,  could  it  be  understood,  that, 
when  he  recommended  the  managing  of  that  war 
to  them,  that  he  intended  to  exclude  himself,  or 
not  to  be  concerned  in  their  counsels,  that  if  he 
found  any  expedient,  (which,  in  his  conscience 
and  understanding,  he  thought  necessary  for  that 
great  work,)  he  might  not  put  it  in  practice.  He 
told  them,  he  looked  upon  them  as  his  great 
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council,  whose  advice  he  always  had,  and  would, 
with  ffreat  regard  and  deliberation,  weigh  and 
consider:  but  ne  looked  upon  himself  as  neither 
deprived  of  his  understanding,  or  divested  of  any 
right  he  had,  if  there  were  no  parliament  sitting. 
He  said,  he  called  them  together  by  his  own  wnt 
and  authority  (without  which  they  could  not  have 
met)  to  give  him  faithful  counsel  about  his  great 
affairs ;  but  he  resigned  not  up  his  own  interest 
and  freedom ;  he  never  subjected  himself  to  their 
absolute  determination ;  he  had  always  weighed 
their  counsels,  as  proceeding  from  a  councd  in- 
trusted by  him;  and  when  he  had  dissented  from 
them,  he  had  returned  them  the  reasons,  which 
had  prevailed  with  his  conscience  and  under- 
stanmng,  with  that  candour,  which  a  prince 
should  use  towards  his  subjects ;  and  that  affec- 
tion, which  a  father  could  express  to  his  children. 
What  application  had  been  used  to  rectify  his 
understanding  by  reasons,  or  what  motives  had 
been  given  to  persuade  his  affections,  he  would 
leave  all  the  world  to  judge.  And  then,  he  said, 
he  must  tell  them,  howsoever  a  major  part  might 
bind  them  in  matter  of  opinion,  he  held  himself 
(and  he  was  sure  the  law  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  had  always  held  the  same)  as  free  to 
dissent,  till  his  reason  [was]  convinced  for  the 
general  good,  as  if  they  had  dehvered  no  opinion. 
"  For  hisjoumey  itself,  he  told  them  the  circum- 
stances of  their  petition  were  such,  as  he  knew 
not  well  what  answer  to  return,  or  whether  he 
were  best  to  give  any;  that  part  which  pretended 
to  carry  reason  with  it  did  no  way  satisfy  him ; 
the  other,  which  was  rather  reprehension  and 
menace,  than  advice,  could  not  stagger  him.  His 
answer  therefore  was,  that  he  should  be  very  glad 
to  find  the  work  of  Ireland  so  easy  as  they  seemed 
to  think  it ;  which  did  not  so  appear  by  any  thing 
known  to  him,  when  he  sent  his  messa^ :  and 
though  he  would  never  refuse,  or  be  unwilling,  to 
venture  his  person  for  the  good  and  safety  of  his 
people,  he  was  not  so  weary  of  his  hfe,  as  to 
nazard  it  impertinentiy;  and  therefore,  since  they 
seemed  to  have  received  advertisements  of  some 
late  and  great  successes  in  that  kingdom,  he 
would  stay  some  time  to  see  the  event  of  those, 
and  not  pursue  his  resolution  till  he  had  given 
them  a  second  notice :  but,  if  he  found  the  miser- 
able condition  of  his  poor  subjects  of  that  king- 
dom were  not  speedily  relieved,  he  would,  with 
God's  assistance,  visit  them  with  succours  as  his 
particular  credit  and  interest  could  supply  him 
with,  if  they  refused  to  join  with  him.  And  he 
doubted  not  but  the  levies  he  should  make  (in 
which  he  would  observe  punctually  the  former, 
and  all  other  cautions,  as  might  best  prevent  all 
fears  and  jealousies ;  and  to  use  no  power  but 
what  was  legal)  would  be  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  subjects,  as  no  person  would  dare 
presume  to  resist  his  commands ;  and  if  they 
should,  at  their  peril  [be  it].  In  the  mean  time, 
he  hoped  his  forwardness,  so  remarkable  to  that 
service,  should  be  notorious  to  all  the  world;  and 
that  all  scandals,  laid  on  him  in  that  business, 
should  be  clearly  wiped  away. 
*'  He  told  them,  he  had  been  so  careful  that  his 
journey  into  Ireland  should  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  nor  deprive  his  subjects 
of  any  acts  of  justice,  or  further  acts  of  grace, 
for  the  real  benefit  of  his  people,  that  he  had 
made  a  free  offer  of  lea^'ing  such  power  behind. 
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**  as  shonld  not  only  be  necesaary  for  the  peace  and 
*'  safety  of  the  kinffdom,  but  fully  provide  for  the 
<<  happy  progress  of  the  parliament :  and  therefore 
**  he  could  not  but  wonder,  since  such  power  had 
*'  been  always  left  here,  by  conunission,  for  the 
^*  government  of  this  kingdom,  when  his  progeni- 
''  tors  had  been  out  of  the  same,  during  the  sitting 
of  parliaments;  and  since  themselves  desired  that 
such  a  power  xxn^i  be  left  here  bv  his  majesty, 
at  his  last  going  into  Scotland ;  wnat  law  of  the 
**  land  they  had  now  found  to  dispense  with  them 
**  from  submitting  to  such  authority,  legally  de- 
**  rived  from  him,  in  his  absence ;  and  to  enable 
them  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  their  own  mere 
authority. 

''  For  ms  return  to  London,  he  said,  he  had 
given  them  so  full  answers  in  his  late  declaration, 
«  and  answers  that  he  knew  not  what  to  add,  if 
they  would  not  provide  for  his  security  with 
them,  nor  ag[ree  to  remove  to  another  place, 
where  there  might  not  be  the  same  danger  to  his 
m^esty.  He  told  them,  he  expected,  max  (since 
**  he  had  been  so  particular  in  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  his  fears)  they  should  have,  sent  him 
word,  that  they  had  published  such  dedarationu 
against  future  tumults  and  unlawful  assemblies, 
''  and  taken  such  courses  for  the  suppressing  sedi- 
tious pamphlets  and  sermons,  tluit  his  fears  of 
that  kmd  might  be  laid  aside,  before  they  should 
press  his  return. 

*'  To  conclude,  he  told  them,  he  could  wish,  that 
they  would,  with  the  same  strictness  and  severity, 
weigh  and  examine  their  messages  and  expres- 
sions to  him,  as  they  did  those  they  received  from 
**  him.  For  he  was  verv  confident,  that  if  they 
examined  his  riffhts  ana  privileges,  by  what  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed;  and  their  own  ad- 
dresses, by  the  usual  courses  observed  by  their 
ancestors ;  they  would  find  many  expressions  in 
that  petition,  wairanted  only  by  their  own  au- 
thority ;  which  indeed  he  forbore  to  take  notice 
of,  or  to  give  answer  to,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted,  in  a  just '  indignation,  to  express  a 
greater  passion,  than  he  was  yet  willing  to  put 
on.  God  in  his  good  time,  he  hoped,  woula  so 
''  inform  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects,  that  he 
"  should  recover  from  the  mischief  and  danger  of 
"  that  distemper ;  on  whose  good  pleasure,  he 
said,  he  would  wait  with  all  patience  and  hu- 
mility." 

And  from  this  time  the  purpose  was  never  re- 
sumed of  his  mnesty's  personal  expedition  into 
Ireland,  and  so  they  were  freed  from  that  appre- 
hension. The  truth  is,  that  counsel  for  his  majesty's 
journey  into  Ireland  was  very  suddenly  taken,  and 
communicated  to  very  few,  without  consideration  of 
the  objections,  that  would  naturallv  arise  against  it ; 
and  was  rather  resolved  as  a  prooable  stratagem, 
to  compose  the  two  houses  to  a  better  temper  and 
sobriety,  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  king's  ab- 
aoioe  from  them,  and  the  inconveniences  that 
might  thence  ensue,  than  suflidently  considered  and 
digested  for  execution.  For  none  were  more  vio- 
lent against  it  than  they  who  served  the  king  most 
fiEuthfuUy  in  the  houses;  who,  in  the  king's  absence, 
and  after  such  a  grant  of  the  militia,  as  was  then 
offered,  looked  upon  themselves  as  sacrificed  to  the 
pride  and  fury  of  those,  whose  inclinations  and 
temper  had  Ix^t  the  confusions  they  complained 
of.  But  if  it  had  been  so  duly  weighed  and  con- 
sultedy  and  men  so  disposed,  that  it  might  have 
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been  executed,  and  the  king  [had]  taken  a  fit  coun- 
cil and  retinue  about  him,  it  would  at  that  time 
have  been  no  hard  matter  speedily  to  have  reduced 
Ireland ;  and,  by  the  reputation  and  authority  of 
that,  the  other  two  kingdoms  might  have  been 
contained  within  their  proper  bounds.  But,  as  it 
fell  out,  the  overture  proved  disadvantageous  to 
the  king,  and  gave  the  other  partv  new  cause  of 
triumph,  that  they  had  plainly  threatened  him 
out  of  what  he  pretended  to  have  firmly  resolved 
to  do ;  which  disadvantage  was  improved  by  the 
other  proposition,  that  attended  it,  concerning  the 
militia.  For  the  bill,  sent  by  the  kin^  upon  that 
argument,  brought  the  busmess  agam  into  de- 
bate ;  and,  though  nothing  was  concluded  upon 
it,  the  king  was  a  loser  by  the  proposition,  though 
not  so  much  as  he  feared  he  should  have  been, 
when  he  saw  his  journey  into  Ireland  desperate ; 
upon  the  supposition  of  which,  he  had  only  made 
that  tender. 

The  bill  sent  by  the  king,  and  preferred  to  the 
house  of  peers,  by  the  attorney  general,  granted 
the  militia,  for  one  year,  to  the  persons  first  nomi- 
nated by  the  houses  in  their  ordinance  to  his  ma- 
jesty;  and  made  those  persons,  in  the  execution  of 
that  trust,  subject  to  the  authority  of  his  majesty 
and  the  two  houses  jointly,  whilst  his  majesty  was 
within  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
two  houses  only.  What  alterations  and  amend- 
ments they  made  in  it  before  they  returned  it  again 
for  the  royal  assent,  will  best  appear  by  the  king's 
answer,  which  he  sent  to  them  at  the  time  of  his 
refusal  to  pass  it ;  which  was, 

'*  That  he  had,  with  great  deliberation  and  pa- 
"  tience,  weighed  and  considered  (as  it  concerned 
"  him  much  to  weigh  the  consecjuences  of  every 
"  law  before  he  passed  it)  their  bill  lately  sent  to 
*'  him  for  the  settling  the  militia;  and  though  it 
had  not  been  usual  to  give  any  reason  for  the 
refusal  to  pass  any  bill,  it  being  absolutely  in  his 
power  to  pass,  or  not  pass,  any  act  sent  to  him, 
if  he  conceived  it  prejudicial  to  himself,  or  incon- 
venient to  his  subjects,  for  whom  he  was  trusted, 
"  and  must  one  day  give  an  account ;  yet,  in  that 
''  business  of  die  mmtia,  which,  being  misunder- 
"  stood  amongst  his  good  subjects,  had  been  used 
''  as  an  arg^ument,  as  if  he  were  not  vimlant  enough 
"  for  the  public  safety,  and  lest  he  should  be 
*'  thought  less  constant  m  his  resolutions,  and  that 
''  bin  to  be  the  same  he  had  sent  to  them,  he 
"  thought  fit  to  give  them,  and  all  the  world,  par- 
"  ticular  satisfaction,  why  he  could  not,  ought  not, 
"  must  not  pass  that  bill,  being  the  first  public  bill 
he  had  reliised  this  parliament :  and  therefore, 
he  told  them,  he  must  complain,  that  having  ex- 
pressed himself  so  clearly  and  particularly  to 
them  in  that  point,  they  should  press  any  thing 
'*  upon  him,  which  they  could  not  but  foresee  that 
"  he  must  refuse;  except  he  departed  from  those 
"  resolutions,  groundea  upon  so  much  reason,  he 
had  so  earnestly  before  acquainted  them  with, 
and  against  which  they  had  not  given  one  argu- 
ment to  satisfy  his  juogment. 
"  He  told  them,  he  was  pleased  they  had  declined 
"  the  unwarrantable  course  of  their  ordinance,  (to 
"  the  which,  he  was  confident,  his  good  subjects 
"  would  never  have  vielded  tiieir  consent,)  and 
"  chosen  that  oidy  right  way  of  imposing  upon  the 
people,  which  he  would  have  allowed  but  for  the 
reasons  following : 

"  He  said,  he  had  refused  to  consent  to  their 
2D 
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The  king's  message  concerning  his  refusal  to  pass  the  militia  bill,    [book  v. 


"  ordinance,  as  for  other  things,  so  for  that  the 
"  power  was  put  into  the  persons  nominated  therein 
"  by  direction  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  ex- 
*'  eluding  his  majesty  from  any  power  in  the  dis- 
*'  position  or  execution  of  it  together  with  them : 
"  he  had  then  advised  them,  for  many  reasons, 
"  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared ;  and  aner,  in  his 
*'  answer  of  the  26th  of  March  to  the  petition  of 
**  both  houses,  he  had  told  them,  if  such  a  bill 
'*  should  be  prepared  with  that  due  regard  to  his 
"  majesty,  and  care  of  his  people,  in  the  limitation 
**  of  the  power,  and  other  circumstances,  he  should 
"  recede  from  nothing  he  formerly  expressed. 

"  What  passed  (enough  to  blaye  discouraged 
"  him  from  being  farther  solicitous  in  that  argu- 
ment) after  his  fiill  and  gracious  answers,  he 
was  content  to  forget.  When  he  resolved  [on] 
his  journey  into  Ireland,  so  that,  by  reason  of 
his  absence,  there  might  be  no  want  of  settling 
that  power ;  besides  complying  with  their  fears, 
he  sent,  together  with  a  message  of  that  his  pur- 
pose, a  bill  for  the  settling  the  power  for  a  year; 
noping  in  that  time  to  return  to  them,  and  being 
sure  that,  in  much  less  time,  they  might  do  the 
business,  for  which  at  first  they  seemed  to  desire 
"  this ;  which  was,  that  they  might  securely  con- 
"  sider  his  message  of  the  20th  of  January  last. 
''  By  that  bill,  which  he  sent,  he  consented  to 
"  those  names  they  proposed  in  their  ordinance, 
"  and  in  the  Umitation  of  the  power;  provided, 
that  himself  should  not  be  able  to  execute  any 
thing  but  by  their  advice ;  and,  when  he  should 
be  out  of  tne  kingdom,  the  sole  execution  to  be 
in  them ;  with  many  other  things,  of  so  arbitrary 
"  and  uncircmnscribed  a  power,  that  he  should 
not  have  consented  to,  but  with  reference  to  the 
absence  of  his  own  person  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  thought  it  the  more  sufferable,  in  respect 
the  time  was  but  for  a  year.  Whether  that  bill, 
they  had  sent  to  him  to  pass,  were  the  same, 
the  world  would  judge. 

"  He  said,  they  had,  by  that  bill  tendered  to  his 
majesty,  without  taking  notice  of  him,  put  the 
power  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  Ufe  and  liber- 
ties of  the  subjects  of  all  degrees  and  qualities, 
into  the  jhands  of  particular  men,  for  two  years. 
He  asked  them,  if  they  could  imagine  he  would 
**  trust  such  an  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of 
particular  persons,  which  he  had  refused  to  com- 
mit to  botn  houses  of  parliament  ?  Nay,  if  the 
power  itself  were  not  too  absolute,  too  unhmited, 
to  be  committed  into  any  private  hands  ?  Whe- 
ther sir  John  Hotham's  high  insolence  shewed 
him  not,  what  he  might  expect  from  an  ex- 
orbitant legal  power,  when  he,  by  a  power  not 
*'  warranted  by  law,  durst  venture  upon  a  treason- 
"  able  disobemence  i  But  his  majesty  would  will- 
ingly know,  and  indeed  such  an  account  in  ordi- 
nary civility,  he  said,  he  might  have  expected, 
why  he  was,  by  that  act,  absolutely  excluded 
from  any  power,  or  authority,  in  the  execution 
^'of  the  militia.  He  said,  sure  their  fears  and 
jealousies  were  not  of  such  a  nature,  as  were 
ci^iable  of  no  other  remedy,  than  by  leaving  him 
no  power  in  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
in  which  God,  and  the  law,  had  trusted  him 
solely,  and  which  he  had  been  contented  to  share 
''  with  them  by  his  own  bill,  by  putting  it,  and  a 
"  ffreatec,  into  the  hands  of  particular  subjects. 
"  He  asked  them,  what  all  Christian  princes  would 
think  of  him  after  he  had  passea  such  a  bill  ? 
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How  they  would  value  his  soverei^ty?  And 
yet,  he  said,  sure  his  reputation  with  foreign 
princes  was  some  ground  of  their  security.  Nav, 
"  ne  was  confident,  by  that  time  they  had  throughly 
considered  the  possible  consequence  of  that 
bill,  upon  themselves,  and  the  rest  of  his  good 
subjects,  they  would  all  give  him  thanks  for  not 
consenting  to  it;  finding  their  condition,  if  it 
should  have  passed,  would  not  have  been  so 
pleasing  to  them.  He  told  them,  he  hoped  that 
"  animadversion  would  be  no  breach  of  their  pri- 
vileges. In  that  throng  of  business  and  dis- 
temper of  affections,  it  was  possible,  second 
thoughts  might  present  somewnat  to  their  con- 
siderations, whicn  escaped  them  before. 
"  He  remembered  them,  that  he  had  passed  a 
bill  this  parliament,  at  their  entreaty,  concerning 
the  captives  of  Alters,  and  waved  many  objec- 
tions of  his  own  to  the  contrary,  upon  informa- 
''  tion  that  the  business  had  been  many  months 
considered  by  them ;  whether  it  proved  suitable 
to  their  intentions,  or  whether  they  had  not,  by 
some  private  orders,  suspended  tluit  act  of  par- 
liament upon  view  of  the  mistakes,  themselves 
*'  best  knew;  as  Hkewise,  what  other  alterations 
*'  they  had  made  upon  other  bills,  passed  this  ses- 
sion. He  told  them,  he  could  not  pass  over 
the  putting  their  names  out  of  that  bill,  whom 
before  they  had  recommended  to  him  in  their 
ordinance,  not  thinking  fit,  it  seemed,  to  trust 
those  who  would  obey  no  guide  but  the  law  of 
the  land,  (he  imagined  they  would  not  wish  he 
"  should  in  his  estimation  of  others  follow  that 
their  rule,)  and  the  leaving  out,  by  special  pro- 
vision, the  present  lord  mayor  of  London,  as  a 
person  in  their  disfavour ;  whereas,  he  said,  he 
"  must  tell  them,  his  demeanour  had  been  such, 
*'  that  the  city,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  was  be- 
''  holding  to  him  for  his  example. 

"  To  conclude,  he  said,  he  did  not  find  himself 
"  possessed  of  such  an  excess  of  power,  that  it 
"  was  fit  to  transfer,  or  consent  it  should  be  in 
"  other  persons,  as  was  directed  by  that  bill;  and 
therefore  he  should  rely  upon  that  royal  right 
and  jurisdiction,  which  God  and  the  law  had 
given  him,  for  the  suppressing  of  rebeUion,  and 
"  resisting  foreign  invasion ;  wnich  had  preserved 
"  the  Idngdom  in  the  time  of  all  his  ancestors, 
"  and  which  he  doubted  not  but  he  should  be 
"  able  to  execute.  And,  not  more  for  his  own 
"  honour  and  right,  than  for  the  liberty  and  safety 
"  of  his  people,  he  could  not  consent  to  pass  that 
"  bill." 

Though  no  sober  man  could  deny  the  reason- 
ableness of  that  answer,  and  that  there  was  indeed 
so  great  a  difference  between  the  bill  sent  by  his 
majesty,  and  that  presented  to  him  from  the  two 
houses,  that  it  could  not  soberly  be  imagined  he 
would  consent  to  it ;  yet,  it  had  been  better  for 
his  majesty,  that  that  overture  had  never  been 
made;  it  giying  new  life,  spirit,  and  hopes  to 
them ;  and  they  making  the  people  believe  (who 
understood  not  the  difference,  and  knew  not  that 
the  king's  pleasure,  signified  by  both  houses  of 
parliament,  was  the  pleasure  of  both  houses  with- 
out the  king)  that  his  majesty  now  refused  to  con- 
sent to  what  himself  had  offered  and  proposed ; 
whilst  his  own  party  (for  so  those  began  now  to 
be  called,  who  preserved  their  duty  and  allegiance 
entire)  was  as  much  troubled  to  find  so  so%'ereign 
a  power  of  the  crown  offered  to  be  parted  with  to 
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the  two  hou8e85  as  was  tendered  to  them  by  the 
king's  own  bill ;  and  that  it  was  possible  for  his 
majesty  to  recede  from  his  firmest  resolves,  even 
in  a  point  that  would  not  naturally  admit  of  the 
least  division  or  diminution. 

The  king,  being  well  pleased  that  he  had  gone 
through  one  of  his  resolutions,  and  not  much  trou- 
bled at  the  anger  and  trouble  it  had  produced,  and 
finding  his  court  full  of  persons  of  qualit}'  of  the 
country,  who  made  all  expressions  of  affection  and 
duty,  which  they  thought  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  him,  he  resolved  to  undertake  another  enter- 
prise, which  was  of  more  importance,  and  which 
m  truth  was  the  sole  motive  of  his  journey  into 
those  parts,  llie  great  magazine  of  arms  and 
anmiunition,  which  was  left  upon  the  disbanding 
the  army,  remained  still  at  HuU,  and  was  a  nobler 
proportion  than  remained  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
or  all  other  his  majesty's  stores;  and  there  had 
been  formerly  a  purpose  to  have  secured  the  same 
by  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  presence  there,  which 
had  been  disappointed,  as  hath  been  before  men- 
tioned, and'  sir  John  Hotham  sent  thither  to  look 


morning  earlv,  the  king  took  horse  from  York ; 
and,  attended  with  two  or  three  hundred  of  his 
servants,  and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  rode 
thither ;  and,  when  he  came  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  sent  a  gentleman  to  sir  John  Hotham,  "  to 
"  let  him  know  that  the  king  would  that  day  dine 
"  with  him ;"  with  which  he  was  strangely  sur- 
prised, or  seemed  to  be  so. 

It  was  then  reported,  and  was  afteiwards  aver- 
red bv  himself  to  some  friends,  that  he  had  re- 
ceivea  the  night  before  advertisement,  from  a  per- 
son very  near  to,  and  very  much  trusted  by  his 
majesty,  of  the  king's  purpose  of  coming  thither, 
and  that  there  was  a  resolution  of  hanging  him, 
or  cutting  his  throat  as  soon  as  he  was  m  the 
town. 

The  man  was  of  a  fearful  nature,  and  perplexed 
understanding,  and  could  better  resolve  upon  de- 
liberation than  on  a  sudden ;  and  many  were  of 
opinion,  that  if  he  had  been  prepared  dexterously 
beforehand,  and  in  confidence,  he  would  have  con- 
formed to  the  king's  pleasure ;  for  he  was  master 
of  a  noble  fortune  in  land,  and  rich  in  money ;  of 
to  it;  who  was  now  there  only  with  one  of  the  I  a  very  ancient  family,  and  well  allied;  his  affec- 
companies  of  the  trained  bands :  and  so  the  king  1  tions  to  the  government  very  good ;  and  no  man 
resolved  that  he  would  himself  make  a  journey  j  less  desired  to  see  the  nation  involved  in  a  civil 
thither,  with  his  own  usual  trsun ;  and  being  there,  '  war,  than  he :  and,  when  he  accepted  this  employ- 
that  he  would  stay  there,  till  he  had  secived  the    ment  from  the  parliament,  he  never  imagined  it 


place  to  him.  This  was  his  purpose;  which  he 
concealed  to  that  degree,  that  very  few  about  him 
knew  any  thing  of  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  majesty  meant 
tp  reside  in  York,  it  was  easily  suspected,  that  he 
had  an  eye  upon  the  magazine ;  and  therefore  they 
made  an  order  in  both  houses,  "  lliat  the  maga- 
*'  zine  should  be  removed  from  Hull  to  the  Tower ;" 
and  ships  were  making  ready  for  the  transporta- 
tion; so  that  his  majesty  could  no  longer  defer 
the  execution  of  what  he  designed.    And,  being 
persuaded,  by  some  who  believed  themselves,  that, 
if  he  went  thither,  it  would  neither  be  in  sir  John 
Hotham's  will,  or  his  power,  to  keep  him  out  of 
that  town ;   and  that,  being  possessed  of  so  con- 
siderable a  port,  and  of  the  magazine  there,  (which 
the  houses  had  ordered  to  be  speedily  sent  to 
London,)  he  should  find  a  better  temper  towards 
a  modest  and  dutiful  treaty ;  his  majesty  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  petition  presented  to  him  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  (who  in  truth  were  much 
troubled  at  the  order  for  removing  the  magazine 
from  Hull ;  and  were  ready  to  appear  in  any  thing 
for  his  service,)  by  which  *'  they  desired  him  to 
*'  cast  his  eyes  and  thoughts  upon  the  safety  of  his 
'^  own  person,  and  his  princely  issue,  and  that 
"  whole  county ;  a  great  means  whereof,  they  said, 
''  did  consist  in  the  arms  and  ammimitionat  Hull, 
"  placed  there  by  his  princely  care  and  charge  ; 
*'  and  since,  upon  general  apprehensions  of  dangers 
"  from  foreign  parts,  thought  fit  to  be  continued : 
<*  and  they  did  very  earnestly  beseech  him,  that  he 
"  would  take  such  course,  that  it  might  still  remain 
"  there,  for  the  better  securing  those,  and  the  rest 
*'  of  the  northern  parts."     Hereupon  he  resolved 
to  go  thither  himself;  and,  the  niffht  before,  he 
sent  his  son  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lately 
arrived  from    Richmond,   accompanied  with  the 
prince  elector,  thither,  with  some  other  persons  of 
honour ;  who  knew  no  more,  than  that  it  was  a 
journey  nven  to  the  pleasure  and  curiosit^r  of  the 


would  engage  him  in  rebellion ;  but  believed,  that 
the  kin^  would  find  it  necessary  to  comply  i^inth 
the  advice  of  his  t\i*o  houses ;   and  that  the  pre- 
serving that  magazine  from  being  possessed  by 
him,  would  likewise  prevent  any  possible  rup- 
ture into  arms.     He  was  now  in  great  confusion ; 
and  calling  some  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and 
other  ofiicers,  together  to  consult,  they  persuaded 
him,  not  to  suffer  the  king  to  enter  into  the  town. 
And  his  majesty  coining  within  an  hour  after  his 
messenger,  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  bridges 
drawn,  and  the  walls  manned;  all  things  being  in 
a  readiness  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy.     Sir 
John  Hotham  himself  from  the  walls,  with  several 
professions  of  duty,  and  many  expressions  of  fear, 
telling  his  majesty,  '^  that  he  durst  not  open  the 
*'  gates,  being  trusted  by  the  parliament ;"   the 
king  told  him,  "  that  he  oelieved  he  had  no  order 
'^  from  the  parliament  to  shut  the  gates  against 
**  him,  or  to  keep  him  out  of  the  town."     He  re- 
plied, "  that  his  train  was  so  great,  that  if  it  were 
"  admitted,  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  a  good 
**  account  of  the  town."     Whereupon  the  king 
offered  "  to  enter  with  twenty  horse  only,  and 
"  that  the  rest  should  stay  without."     The  which 
the  other  refusing,  the  king  desired  him  "  to  come 
"  to  him,  that  he  might  confer  with  him,  upon  his 
"  princely  word  of  safety,  and  liberty  to  return.** 
And  when  he  excused  himself  likewise  from  that, 
his  majesty  told  him,  '*  that  as  this  act  of  his  was 
"  unparalleled,  so  it  would  produce  some  notable 
"effect;  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  sit 
down  by  such  an  indignity,  but  that  he  would 
immediately  proclaim  mm  traitor,  and  proceed 
against  him  as  such ;    that  this  disobedience 
of  his  would  probably  bring  many  miseries  upon 
the  kingdom^  and  much  loss  of  blood ;  all  w£ch 
might  be  prevented,  if  he  performed  the  duty  of 
a  subject ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  think 
sadly  of  it,  and  to  prevent  the  necessary  growth 
of  so  many  calamities,  which  must  lie  all  upon 
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duke,    hir  John  Hotnam  received  them  with  that    "  his  conscience."     The  gentleman,  with  much 
duty  and  civility  that  became  him.     The  next  I  distraction  in  his  looks,  talked  confusedly  of  "  the 
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trust  he  had  from  the  parliameot;"  then  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  wished,  "  that  God  would  bring  confii- 
"  sion  upon  him,  and  his,  if  he  were  not  a  loyal 
*'  and  faithful  subject  to  his  muestv;"  but,  in  con- 
clusion, plainly  dEenied  to  suffer  nis  majesty  to 
come  into  the  town.  Whereupon,  the  king  caused 
him  immediately  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor;  which 
the  other  received  with  some  expressions  of  un- 
dutifulness  and  contempt.  And  so  the  king,  after 
the  duke  of  York,  ana  prince  elector,  with  their 
retinue,  were  come  out  of  the  town,  where  they 
were  kept  some  hours,  was  forced  to  retire  that 
night  to  Beverly,  four  miles  from  that  place;  and 
so  the  next  day  returned  to  York,  full  of  trouble 
and  indignation  for  the  affront  he  had  received ; 
which  he  foresaw  would  produce  a  world  of  mis- 
chief. 

The  king  sent  an  express  to  the  two  houses, 
with  a  message,  declaring  what  had  passed;  and, 
"  that  sir  John  Hotham  had  justifiea  his  treason 
"  and  disloyalty,  by  pretence  of  an  order  and  trust 
••'  from  them ;  which  as  he  could  not  produce,  so, 
"  his  majestv  was  confident,  they  would  not  own ; 
"but  would  be  highly  sensible  of  the  scandal 
*'  he  had  laid  upon  them,  as  well  as  of  his  dis- 
"  loyalty  to  his  majesty.  And  therefore  he  dc- 
"  manded  justice  of  them  against  him,  according 
"  to  law."  The  houses  had  heard  before  of  the 
king's  going  out  of  York  thither,  and  were  in  ter- 
rible apprehension  that  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  town ;  and  that  sir  John  Hotham,  (for  they 
were  not  confident  of  him,  as  of  a  man  of  tneir  own 
faith,)  by  promises  or  menaces,  had  given  up  the 
place  to  hun;  and,  with  this  apprehension,  they 
were  exceedingly  dejected :  but  when  tiiey  heard 
the  truth,  and  found  that  Hull  was  still  m  their 
hands,  they  were  equally  exalted,  magnifying  their 
trusty  ffovemor's  faith,  and  fidelity  against  the 
king.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
north  expressed  a  marvellous  sense  and  passion  on 
his  majesty's  behalf;  and  ofifered  to  raise  the  force 
of  the  county  to  take  the  town  by  force.  But  the 
king  chose,  for  many  reasons,  to  send  again  to  the 
houses  another  message,  in  which  he  told  them, 
'*  That  he  was  so  much  concerned  in  the  un- 
dutiful  affiront  (an  indignity  all  his  good  subjects 
must  disdain  in  his  behalf;  he  had  received  from 
sir  John  Hotham  at  Hull,  that  he  was  impatient 
"  till  he  received  justice  from  them ;  and  was 
"  compeUed  to  call  again  for  an  answer,  being 
confident,  however  they  had  been  so  careful, 
though  without  his  consent,  to  put  a  garrison 
into  that  his  town,  to  secure  it  and  his  magazine 
against  any  attempt  of  the  papists,  that  they 
never  intended  to  dispose  and  maintain  it  against 
*'  him,  their  sovereign.  Therefore  he  requiredthem 
"  forthwith  (for  the  busmess  would  admit  no 
"  delay)  that  they  took  some  speedy  coiu^e,  that 
"  his  said  town  and  magazine  might  he  immediately 
"  delivered  up  unto  fim ;  and  that  such  severe 
"  exemplary  proceedings,  should  be  against  those 
"  jiersons,  who  had  offered  that  msupportable 
"  affront  and  injury  to  him,  as  by  the  law  was 
"  provided;  and,  till  that  should  be  done,  he  would 
"  mtend  no  business  whatsoever,  other  than  the 
"  business  of  Ireland.  For,  he  said,  if  he  were 
"  brought  into  a  condition  so  much  worse  than 
any  of  his  subjects,  that,  whilst  they  all  enjoyed 
their  privileges,  and  might  not  have  their  pos- 
sessions disturbed,  or  their  titles  questioned  he 
"  only  might  be  spoiled,  thrown  out  of  his  towns. 
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'*  and  his  goods  taken  finom  him,  it  was  time  to  ex* 
'*  amine  how  he  had  lost  those  privilms ;  and  to 
"  try  all  possible  ways,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  law 
*'  ot  the  land,  and  the  affection  of  his  0ood  subjects, 
*'  to  recover  them,  and  to  vindicate  nimself  from 
those  injuries ;  and,  if  he  should  miscarry  there- 
in, he  should  be  the  first  prince  of  this  kmgdom 
that  had  done  so,  having  no  other  end  but  to  de- 
fend the  true  protestant  religion,  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  Uberty  of  the  subject;  and  he  de- 
sired God  so  to  deal  with  him,  as  he  continued 
"  in  those  resolutions." 

Instead  of  any  answer  to  his  majesty  uix>n  these 
two  messages,  or  sadly  considering  how  this  breach 
might  be  made  up,  they  immediately  publish  (to- 
geuier  with  a  declaration  of  their  former  jealousieB 
of  the  papists;  of  the  malignant  party;  of  the 
lord  Digby's  letter  intercepted;  of  the  earl  of 
Newcastle's  being  sent  thither,  upon  which  they 
had  first  sent  down  a  governor,  and  put  a  garrison 
into  Hull)  several  votes  and  resolntions,  by  which 
they  declared, 

"  That  sir  John  Hotham  had  done  nothing  but 
"  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  both  houses  of 
"  parliament,  and  that  the  declaring  of  him  a 
traitor,  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament, and,  being  without  due  process  of  law, 
was  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  against 
"  the  law  of  the  land." 

And  hearing  at  the  same  time,  that  a  letter, 
coming  from  Hull  to  them  the  night  after  the 
king's  being  there,  had  been  intercepted  by  some 
of  his  majesty's  servants,  thev  declared,  *'  that  all 
"  such  intercepting  of  any  letters  sent  to  them, 
**  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament, 
"  which  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pro- 
"  testation,  they  were  bound  to  defend  with  tneir 
"  lives,  and  their  fortunes,  and  to  bring  the  vio- 
"  lator  thereof  to  condign  punishment."  Then  they 
ordered,  that  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  counties  of  York  and  lincoln,  and  all  others 
his  majesty's  ofiicers,  should  suppress  all  forces, 
that  should  be  raised  or  gathered  t(»ether  in  those 
counties,  either  to  force  the  town  of  Hull,  or  stop 
the  passages  to  and  from  the  same,  or  in  any  other 
way  to  (usturb  the  peace  of  the  Idn^^dom.  All 
which  votes,  orders,  and  declarations,  being  printed, 
and  diligently  dispersed  throughout  the  kmgdom 
before  any  address  made  to  his  majesty  in  answer 
of  his  messages,  and  coming  to  his  view,  the  king 
published  an  answer  to  those  votes  and  declara- 
tions, in  which  he  said : 

"  Since  his  gracious  messages  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  demanding  justice  for  the  high  and 
unheard  of  affront  offered  unto  him,  at  the  gates 
of  Hull,  by  sir  John  Hotham,  was  not  thought 
worthy  of  an  answer;  but  that,  instead  thereof, 
they  had  thought  fit,  by  their  printed  votes,  to 
own  and  avow  that  unparallelea  act  to  be  done 
*'  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  (though  at  that  time  he  could  pro- 
duce no  such  command,)  and,  with  other  resolu- 
tions against  his  proceedings  there,  to  publish  a 
declaration  concerning  that  ousiness,  as  an  appeal 
! ''  to  the  people,  and  as  if  their  intercourse  Tritn  his 
majesty,  and  for  lus  satisfaction,  were  now  to  no 
more  purpose;  though  he  knew  that  course  of 
theirs  to  be  very  unagreeable  to  the  modesty  and 
duty  of  former  times,  and  unwarrantable  by  any 
''  precedents,  but  what  themselves  had  made;  yet. 
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"  he  was  not  unwiUing  to  \om  issue  with  them  in 

*'  that  way,  and  to  let  all  the  world  know,  how 

''  necessary,  just,  and  lawful  all  his  proceedings 

**  had  been  in  that  point,  and  that  the  defence  of 

"  those  proceedings  was  the  defence  of  the  law  of 

**  the  land,  of  the  liberty,  and  property  of  the  sub- 

"  ject ;  and  that  by  the  same  rale  of  justice,  which 
was  now  offered  to  him,  all  the  private  interest 
and  tiUe  of  all  his  good  subjects  to  all  their  lands 

"  and  goods  was  confoimded  and  destroyed.    He 

"  remembered  them,  that  Mr.  Pym  had  said  in  his 
speech  asainst  the  earl  of  Strafford,  (which  was 
published  by  order  of  the  commons'  nouse,)  the 

"  law  is  the  rafeguard,  the  custody  of  all  private 

"  interest ;  your  honours,  your  Uves,  your  liberties, 

**  and  estates  are  all  in  the  keeping  of  the  law; 

**  without  this  every  man  hath  a  like  right  to  any 

''  thing.    And  he  said,  he  would  fain  be  answered 

'^  what  title  any  subject  of  his  kingdom  had  to  his 

**  house  or  land,  that  he  had  not  to  his  town  of 

'^  Hull  ?  or  what  right  any  subject  had  to  his 

'  money,  plate,  or  jewels,  that  his  majestv  had  not 
to  his  magazine  or  munition  there  ?  if  he  had 
ever  such  a  title,  he  said  he  would  know  when 

"  he  lost  it  ?    And  if  that  magazine  and  munition, 

"  bought  with  his  own  money,  were  ever  Ws,  when 

**  and  how  that  property  went  out  of  him  ?    He 

"  very  well  knew  the  great  and  unlimited  power  of 
a  pariiament ;  but  he  knew  as  well,  that  it  was 
only  in  that  sense,  as  he  was  a  part  of  that  par- 
liament ;  without  him,  and  agamst  his  consent, 

'*  the  votes  of  either  or  both  houses  together  must 

"  not,  could  not,  should  not  (if  he  cmild  help  it, 

"  for  his  subjects'  sake,  as  well  as  his  own)  forbid 

"  any  thing  that  was  enjoined  by  the  law,  or  en- 
join any  thing  that  was  forbidden  by  the  law. 
JBut  in  any  such  alteration,  which  might  be  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  he  had 

"  not,  should  not  refuse  to  consent.    And  he 

''  doubted  not,  but  that  all  his  good  subjects  would 

"  easUy  discern,  in  what  a  miserable  insecurity  and 
coiffusion  they  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  be, 
if  descents  might  be  altered ;  purchases  avoiaed ; 
assurances  and  conveyances  cancelled ;  the  sove- 
reign legal  authority  de8]nsed,  and  resisted  by 
votes,  or  orders  of  either  or  both  houses.    And 

*'  this,  he  said,  he  was  sure,  was  his  case  at  Hull ; 

*'  and  as  it  was  his  this  day,  by  the  same  rule,  it 

"  miffht  be  theirs  to-morrow. 

**  Against  any  desperate  design  of  the  papists,  of 
which  they  discoursed  so  much,  he  nad  suffi- 
ciently expressed  his  zeal  and  intentions;  and 

"  should  be  as  forward  to  adventure  his  own  life 

"  and  fortune,  to  oppose  any  such  designs,  as  the 

"  meanest  subject  in  his  kingdom. 
**  For  the  malignant  party,  he  said,  as  the  law 
had  not,  to  [lusj  knowledge,  defined  their  con- 
dition, so  neither  house  had  presented  them  to 
his  majesty,  under  such  a  notion,  as  he  might 
well  understand,  whom  they  intended;  and  he 

"  should  therefore  only  inquire  after  and  avoid  the 

"  malignant  party,  under  tne  character  of  persons 

**  disaffected  to  tne  peace  and  government  of  the 

"  kingdom,  and  such  who,  neglecting  and  despis- 

"  mg  the  law  of  the  land,  haid  given  themselves 
other  rules  to  walk  by,  and  so  dispensed  with 
their  obedience  to  authority ;  of  those  persons,  as 

"  destructive  to  the  commonwealth,  he  should  take 
all  possible  caution. 

"Why  any  letters  intercepted  from  the  lord 
Digby,  wherein  he  mentioned  a  retreat  to  a  place 
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of  safety,  should  hinder  him  from  visitinghis  own 
fort,  and  how  he  had  opposed  any  ways  of  ac- 
commodation with  his  parliament,  and  what  ways 
and  overtures  had  been  offered  in  any  way,  or 
like  any  desire  of  such  accommodation ;  or  whe- 
"  ther  his  message  of  the  twentieth  of  January 
last,  so  often  in  vain  pressed  by  him,  had  not 
sufficiently  expressed  his  earnest  desire  of  it,  he 
said,  all  the  world  should  judge ;  neither  was  it 
in  the  power  of  any  persons  to  incline  him  to 
take  arms  against  his  parliament  and  his  good 
subjects,  and  miserably  to  embroil  the  kingdom 
"  in  civil  wars.  He  had  given  sufficient  evidence 
"  to  the  world  how  much  his  affections  abhorred, 
"  and  how  much  his  heart  did  bleed  at,  the  appre- 
*'  hension  of  a  civil  war.  And,  he  said,  God  and 
the  world  must  judge,  if  his  care  and  industry 
were  [not],  only  to  defend  and  protect  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  law  of  the  kingdom, 
his  own  just  rights,  (part  of  that  law,)  and  his 
"  honour,  much  more  precious  than  his  life  :  and 
"  if,  in  opposition  to  these,  any  civil  war  should 
"  arise,  upon  whose  account  the  blood,  and  de- 
"  straction  that  must  follow,  must  be  cast :  God, 
"  and  lus  own  conscience,  told  him,  that  he  was 
"  clear. 

"  For  captain  Leg's  being  sent  heretofore  to 
"  Hull,  or  tor  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  being  sent 
thither  by  his  warrant  and  authority,  he  said,  he 
had  asked  a  question  long  ago,  in  his  answer  to 
both  houses  concerning  the  magazine  at  Hull, 
^  which,  he  had  cause  to  think,  was  not  easy  to  be 
"  answered ;  why  the  general  rumour  of  tne  de- 
sign of  papists,  in  the  northern  parts,  should  not 
be  thought  sufficient  ground  for  his  majesty  to 
put  in  such  a  person  of  honour,  fortune,  and  un- 
"  blemished  reputation,  as  the  earl  of  Newcastle  was 
"  known  to  be,  into  a  town  and  fort  of  his  own, 
"  where  his  own  magazine  lay;  and  yet  the  same 
*'  rumour  be  warrant  enough  to  commit  the  same 
"  town  and  fort,  without  his  consent,  to  the  hands 
'*  of  sir  John  Hotham,  with  such  a  power  as  was 
"  now  too  well  known,  and  understood  ?  How  his 
refusal  to  have  that  magazine  removed,  upon  the 
petition  of  both  houses,  could  give  any  advan- 
tage against  him,  to  have  it  taken  from  nim,  and 
whether  it  was  a  refusal,  all  men  would  easily 
^  understand,  who  read  his  answer  to  that  peti- 
**  tion ;  to  which  it  had  not  been  yet  thought  nt  to 
make  any  reply. 

"  For  the  condition  of  those  persons,  who  pre* 
sented  the  petition  to  him  at  York  (whom  that 
declaration  called,  some  few  ill-affected  persons 
about  the  city  of  York)  to  continue  the  magazine 
"  at  Hull;  he  said,  he  made  no  doubt,  but  that 
petition  would  appear  to  be  attested,  both  in 
number  and  weight,  by  persons  of  honour  and 
integrity,  and  much  more  conversant  with  the 
affections  of  the  whole  couutry,  than  most  of 
those  petitions,  which  had  been  received  with  so 
"  much  consent  and  approbation.  And  for  their 
presumption  of  interposing  their  advice,  his  ma- 
jesty the  more  wondered  at  that  exception,  when 
sucn  encouragement  had  been  given,  and  thanks 
''  declared  to  multitudes  of  mean,  unknown  people, 
apprentices,  and  porters,  who  had  accompanied 
petitions  of  very  strange  natures. 
*'  For  the  manner  of  ms  going  to  Hull,  he  said, 
he  had  clearly  set  forth  the  same,  in  his  message 
to  both  houses  of  that  business ;  and  for  any  in- 
telligence given  to  sir  John  Hotham  of  an  inten* 
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S06  Ansfver  of  the  lards  and  commons  to  the  king's  messages  concerning  HuU.  [book  v. 


tion  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  as  he  knew  there 
was  no  such  intention  in  him,  having  nven  him 
all  possible  assurance  of  the  same,  at  nis  being 
there,  so  he  was  confident,  no  such  intelligence 
was  given,  or  if  it  were,  it  was  by  some  villain, 
who  nad  nothing  but  malice  or  design  to  fright 
"  him  from  his  due  obedience,  to  warrant  hmi ; 
*'  and  sir  John  Hotham  had  all  the  reason  to  as- 
sure himself,  that  his  life  would  be  in  much  more 
danger  by  refusing  to  admit  his  king  into  his 
own  town  and  fort,  than  by  yielding  him  that 
*'  obedience,  which  he  owed  by  his  oaths  of  alle- 
"  giance  and  supremacy,  ana  the  protestation, 
"  which  he  knew  was  due  and  warrantable,  by  the 
*'  laws  of  the  land.    For  the  number  of  his  at- 
*'  tendants,  though  that  could  be  no  warrant  for 
*'  such  a  disobedience  in  a  subject,  he  said,  it  was 
well  known  (as  his  majesty  liad  expressed  in  his 
message  to  both  houses,  to  which  credit  ought 
to  have  been  given)  that  he  offered  to  go  into 
"  the  town  with  twenty  horse  only,  his  whole  train 
being  unarmed ;  and  whosoever  thought  that  too 
great  an  attendance  for  his  majesty  and  his  two 
sons,  had  sure  an  intention  to  brmg  him  to  a 
meaner  retinue,  than  they  would  yet  avow. 
"  Here  then,  he  said,  was  his  case,  of  which  all 
the  world  should  judge :  his  majesty  endeavoured 
"  to  visit  a  town  and  fort  of  his  own,  wherein  his 
own  magazine  lay :  a  subject,  in  defiance  of  him, 
shuts  the  gates  against  him ;  with  armed  men 
resists,  denies,  and  opposes  his  entrance;  tells 
him,  in  plain  terms,  he  should  not  come  in.  He 
"  said,  he  did  not  pretend  to  imderstand  much 
*'  law,  yet,  in  the  point  of  treason,  he  had  had 
"  much  learning  taught  him  this  parliament ;  and 
"  if  the  sense  of  the  statute  of  the  a5th  year  of 
*'  Edward  HI.  chap.  2.  were  not  very  differing 
"  from  the  letter,  sir  John  Hotham's  act  was  no 
'*  less  than  plain  hi^h  treason :  and  he  had  been 
*'  contemptibly  stupid,  if  he  had,  after  all  those 
"  circumstances  of  grace  and  favour  then  shewed 
**  to  him,  made  any  scruple  to  proclaim  him  traitor. 
*'  And  whether  he  were  so,  or  no,  if  he  would  ren- 
"  der  himself,  his  mi^esty  would  require  no  other 
"  trial,  than  that  which  the  law  had  appointed  to 
"  every  subject,  and  which  he  was  confident  he 
**  had  not,  m  the  least  degree,  violated  in  those 
proceedings;  no  more  than  he  had  done  the 
privilege  of  parliament,  by  endeavouring,  in  a 
just  way,  to  challenge  his  own  imquestionable 
privileges.     For  that,  in  such  case,  the  declaring 
uim  traitor,  being  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  without  process  of  law,  should  be  a 
"  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament,  (of  which  he 
'*  was  sure  none  extended  to  treason,  felony,  or 
*'  breach  of  peace,)  against  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
'Meet,  or  against  the  law  of  the  land,  he  must 
''  have  other  reasons  than  bare  votes.     He  said, 
"  he  would  know  if  sir  John  Hotham  had,  with 
**  the  forces  by  which  he  kept  him  out  of  his  town 
*'  of  Hull,  pursued  him  to  the  gates  of  York, 
"  which  he  might  as  legally  have  done,  whether 
"  his  majesty  must  have  staid  from  declaring  him 
"  traitor  till  process  of  law  might  have  issued 
"  against  him  ?    Would  fears  and  jealousies  dis- 
pense with  necessary  and  real  forms?    And 
must  his  majesty,  when  actual  war  is  levied 
upon  him,  observe  forms  which  the  law  itself 
*'  doth  not  enjoin  ?    The  case,  he  said,  was  truly 
stated,  let  all  the  world  judge  (unless  the  mere 
sitting  of  a  parliament  did  suspend  all  laws,  and 
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^*  his  majesty  was  the  only  person  in  England 
«  against  whom  treason  could  not  be  committed) 
"  where  the  fault  was ;  and  whatsoever  course  he 
"  should  be  driven  to  for  the  vindication  of  that 
'*  his  privilege,  and  for  the  recovery  and  mainte- 
"  nance  of  his  known  undoubted  ru^hts,  he  doth 
promise,  in  the  presence  of  Almignty  God,  and 
as  he  hopes  for  his  blessing  in  his  success,  that 
he  would,  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers,  defend 
and  PiftintAin  the  true  protestant  profession,  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  Uberty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  just  privilege  and  freedom  of  parliament. 
'^  For  the  order  of  assistance  ^iven  to  the  com- 
mittee of  both  houses,  concerning  their  going  to 
Hull,  he  said,  he  should  say  no  more,  but  that 
those  persons,  named  in  that  order,  he  presumed, 
would  give  no  commands,  or  his  good  subjects 
obey  other,  than  what  were  warranted  by  the 
law,  (how  large  the  directions  are,  or  the  in- 
structions might  be,)  for  to  that  rule  he  should 
apply  his  own  actions,  and  by  it  require  an  ac- 
count from  other  men;  and  that  all  his  good 
subjects  might  the  better  know  their  duty  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  he  wished  them  carefully 
to  peruse  the  statute  of  the  eleventh  year  of  king 
'*  Henry  VII.  ch.  i.  He  said,  he  woidd  conclude 
with  Mr.  Pym's  own  words :  If  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  overwhelm  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
it  will  be  turned  to  tyranny;  if  liberty  un- 
dermine the  prerogative,  it  would  grow  into 
anarchy." 

Besides  their  declaration,  votes,  and  orders  in 
the  justification  of  sir  John  Hotham,  for  his  better 
encouragement,  and  for  a  ground  of  his  son's  resi- 
dence at  Hull,  in  whom  they  had  in  truth  a  firmer 
confidence  than  in  the  father,  they  ordered,  "  That 
"  if,  by  any  force  or  accident,  sir  John  Hotham 
should  lose  his  life,  or  otherwise  die  in  that  ser- 
vice, that  his  son  should  succeed  him  in  the  go- 
vernment;" and  having  thus  declared  them- 
selves, they  thought  fit  at  last  to  send  some  parti- 
cular answer  to  the  king  upon  that  business; 
which  they  were  the  rather  inclined  to  do,  that 
imder  that  pretence  they  might  send  down  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  to  reside  at  York :  whereby 
they  might  receive  constant  animadversions  of  what 
happened,  and  what  was  designed,  and  their  friends 
and  dependents  in  that  large,  populous,  and  rich 
county,  be  the  better  confirmed  in  their  affections 
and  devotions  to  them ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  they 
sent  down  the  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  the  lord 
Fairfax,  sir  Hugh  Cholmely,  (a  fast  friend  to  sir 
John  Hotham,)  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  who  had 
likewise  married  Hotham's  daughter,  and  sir  Harry 
Cholmely,  who  presented  their  answer  in  writing  to 
his  majesty ;  the  which,  being  of  a  mould  unusual, 
and  a  dialect  higher  and  rougher  than  even  them- 
selves had  yet  used,  I  have  tnought  fit  to  insert  in 
the  same  words  it  was  delivered ;  thus : 

The  most  humble  answer  of  the  lords  and  commons 
in  parliament  to  two  messages  from  your  sacred 
majesty  concerning  sir  John  Hotham^s  refusal  to 
give  your  majesty  entrance  into  the  town  of 
Hull. ' 

"  Your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  imderstand, 
that  we,  your  great  council,  finding  manifold 
evidences  of  the  wicked  counsels  and  practices  of 
some  in  near  trust  and  authority  about  you,  to 
put  the  kingdom  into  a  combustion,  by  drawing 
your  majesty  into  places  of  strength,  remote  frx>m 
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your  parliament,  and  by  exciting  your  people  to 
commotions,  imder  pretence  of  serving  your  ma- 
jesty affainst  your  parliament,  lest  this  malignant 
party,  Dv  the  advantage  of  the  town  and  maga- 
asine  of  HuU,  should  be  enabled  to  go  throup;h 
with  their  mischievous  intentions,  did,  in  dis- 
charge of  the  great  trust  that  lies  upon  us,  and 
by  that  power  which  in  cases  of  this  nature  resides 
in  us,  command  the  town  of  Hull  to  be  secured 
by  a  garrison  of  the  adjoining  trained  band,  under 
the  government  of  sir  John  Hotham  ;  requiring 
him  to  keep  the  same  for  the  service  of  your 
majesty  and  the  kingdom :  wherein  we  have  done 
nothing  contrary  to  your  royal  sovereignty  in 
that  town,  or  legal  propriety  in  the  magazine. 
"  Upon  consideration  of  sir  John  Hotham's  pro- 
ceeding at  your  majesty's  being  there,  we  have 
'*  upon  very  good  grounos  adjudged,  that  he  could 
not  discha^  the  trust,  upon  which,  nor  make 
good  the  end,  for  which  ne  was  placed  in  the 
guard  of  that  town  and  magazine,  if  he  had  let 
m  your  majestvwith  such  counsellors  and  com- 
**  pany  as  were  tnen  about  you. 

"  Wherefore,  upon  full  resolution  of  both  houses, 
"  we  have  declared  sir  John  Hotham  to  be  clear 
"  from  that  odious  crime  of  treason ;  and  have 
''  avowed,  that  he  hath  therein  done  nothing  but 
**-  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  both  houses  of 
parliament;  assuringomrselves,  that,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  your  majest]^  will  not  interpret  his 
obedience  to  such  authority  to  be  an  affront  to 
your  majesty,  or  to  be  of  that  nature,  as  to  require 
any  juadw  to  be  done  upon  him,  or  satisfiwtion 
to  DC  made  to  your  majesty :  but  that  you  will 
see  just  cause  6i  joining  with  your  parliament,  in 
preserving  and  securing  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom; suppressing  this  wicked  and  malignant 
party;  wno,  by fadse  colours,  and  pretensions  of 
mamtaming  your  majesty's  prerogative  against 
the  parliament,  (wherein  they  fully  agree  with 
*'  the  rebels  of  Ireland,)  have  been  the  causes  of  all 
our  distempers  and  dangers. 
**  For  prevention  whereof  we  know  no  better 
remedy,  than  settling  the  militia  of  the  kingdom, 
accorfung  to  the  bill,  which  we  have  sent  your 
majesty,  without  any  intention  of  deserting,  or 
declining  the  validity,  or  observance  of  that  or- 
dinance, which  passed  both  houses,  upon  your 
majesty's  former  refusal :  but  we  still  hold  that 
ordinance  to  be  effectual  by  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom.  And  we  shall  be  exceeding  glad,  if 
your  majesty,  by  approving  these  our  iust,  duti- 
ful, and  necessary  proceemngs,  shall  be  pleased 
**  to  entertain  such  counsel,  as  we  assure  ourselves, 
**  by  God's  blessing,  will  prove  very  advantageous 
**  for  the  honour  and  greatness  of  your  majesty ; 
^'  the  safety  and  peace  of  yom*  people ;  amongst 
"  which  we  know  none  more  likely  to  produce  such 
^ood  effects,  than  a  declaration  from  your  ma- 
jesty of  your  purpose  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
going  into  Ireland,  and  to  make  a  speedy  return 
into  these  ^arts,  to  be  near  your  parliament. 
''  Which,  as  It  is  our  most  humble  desire,  and 
"  earnest  petition,  so  shall  it  be  seconded  with  ova 
'^  most  dutifrd  care  for  the  safety  of  your  royd 
*'  person,  and  constant  prayers,  that  it  may  prove 
*'  tkonourable  and  successful,  in  the  happmess  of 
''  your  majesty,  and  all  your  kingdoms." 

To  this  answer,  with  all  formalitv  delivered  to 
his  majesty  by  the  committee,  the  kmg  returned  a 
quick  reply : 
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'  That  he  had  been  in  good  hope,  that  the  rea- 
son, why  they  had  so  long  deferred  their  ansm^er 
to  his  messages  concerning  Hull,  had  been;  that 
"  they  might  the  better  have  given  him  satisfaction 
''  therein,  which  now  added  the  more  astonishment, 
"  finding  their  answer,  after  so  long  advisement,  to 
"  be  of  that  nature,  which  could  not  but  rather 
"  increase  than  diminish  the  present  distractions, 
"  if  constantly  adhered  to  by  the  parliament.  He 
'^  asked  them,  whether  it  was  not  too  much,  that 
his  town  of  Hull  had  a  garrison  put  into  it,  to 
the  great  charge  of  the  coimtry,  and  inconveni- 
ence to  the  poor  inhabitants,  without  his  consent 
and  approbation,  under  colour  at  that  time  of 
foreign  invasion,  and  apprehensions  of  the  popish 
party;  but  that  now  the  reasons  thereof  should 
''  be  enlarged  with  a  scandal  to  his  majesty,  and 
"  his  faithnil  servants,  only  to  brin^  in  the  more 
"  specious  pretext  for  tne  avowing  sir  John 
''  Hotham's  insolence  and  treason  ? 
''  He  said,  he  had  often  heard  of  the  great  trust, 
that,  by  the  law  of  God  and  man,  was  committed 
to  the  king  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  as  yet  he  never  understooa,  what  trust 
or  power  was  committed  to  either  or  both  houses 
of  parliament,  without  the  king;  they  being 
*'  summoned  to  counsel  and  advise  the  king.  But 
'*  by  what  law  or  authority  they  possess  themselves 
"  of  his  majesty's  proper  right  and  inheritance,  he 
"was  confident,  that  as  they  had  not,  so  they 
'^  could  not  shew.  He  told  tnem,  that  he  had  not 
"  hitherto  given  the  least  interruption  to  public 
"  justice ;  but  they,  rather  than  suffer  one  of  their 
'^  members  to  come  so  much  as  to  a  legal  trial  for 
''  the  highest  crime,  would  make  use  of  an  order 
"  of  parUament  to  countenance  treason,  by  declar- 
'*  ing  him  free  from  that  guilt,  which  all  former 
"  ages  never  accounted  other ;  and  that  without 
"  so  much  as  inquiring  the  opinion  of  the  judges ; 
"  for  he  was  conndent,  they  would  have  mentioned 
''  their  opinion,  if  they  had  asked  it. 
"  Therefore  he  expected,  that  upon  further  and 
better  consideration  of  the  great  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  business  of  Hull,  and  seri- 
ously weighing,  how  much  it  did  concern  the 
'^  peace  ana  auiet  of  the  kingdom,  they  would, 
'^  without  fiirtner  instance  from  his  majesty,  give 
"  him  full  and  speedy  justice  against  sir  John 
*'  Hotham.  And  he  said,  he  would  leave  all  bis 
"  good  people  to  think,  what  hope  ofjustice  there 
"  was  l^for  them,  when  they  refusedl,  or  delayed, 
"  to  give  their  own  sovereign  satisfaction.  And, 
"  as  he  had  already  said,  till  that  should  be  done, 
"  he  would  intend  no  business  whatsoever,  other 
"  than  that  of  Ireland. 

"  And  he  said,  he  likewise  expected  that  they 
"  would  not  put  the  militia  in  execution,  until  they 
'*  could  shew  him  by  what  law  they  had  authority 
**  to  do  the  same,  without  his  consent ;  or  if  they 
'^  c^d,  he  was  confident,  that  he  should  find  much 
more  obedience  according  to  law,  than  they 
would  do  against  law.  And  he  should  esteem 
all  those,  who  should  obey  them  therein,  to  be 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;  and 
''  would,  in  due  season,  call  them  to  a  l^g^al  account 
*'  for  the  same. 

"  Concerning  his  return,  he  told  them,  he  never 
"  heard  that  the  slandering  of  a  king's  government, 
"  and  his  faithful  servants,  the  refusing  of  him  jus- 
tice, and  in  a  case  of  treason,  and  the  seeking  to 
take  away  his  undoubted  and  legal  authority. 
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*'  under  tbe  pretence  of  putting  the  kingdom  into 
**  a  posture  of  defence,  were  arguments  to  induce 
**  a  King  to  come  near,  or  hearken  to  his  parlia- 
"  mcnt." 

The  king  despatched  this  answer  the  sooner,  that 
the  country  might  be  freed  from  the  impression, 
the  presence  and  activity  of  the  committee  made 
in  tnem :  but  when  he  delivered  it  to  them,  and 
required  them  to  make  all  convenient  haste  with 
it  to  the  houses,  they  told  him, ''  they  would  send 
'^  it  by  an  express,  but  that  themselves  were  re- 
*'  quired  and  appointed  to  reside  still  at  York." 
The  king  told  them,  *'  that  he  liked  not  to  have 
such  supervisors  near  him,  and  wished  them  to 
be  very^  careful  in  their  carriage ;  that  the  country 
was  visibly  then  very  well  affected;  and  if  he 
*'  found  any  declension,  he  well  knew  to  whom  to 
*'  impute  it ;  and  should  be  compelled  to  proceed 
*'  in  another  manner  against  them,  than,  with  re- 
*'  ference  to  their  persons,"  (for  they  were  all  then 
reputed  moderate  men,  and  nad  not  been  thought 
disaffected  to  the  government  of  the  church  or 
state,)  "  he  should  be  willing  to  do."  They  an- 
swered with  a  sullen  confidence, "  that  they  should 
'^  demean  themselves  according  to  their  instruc- 
"  tions ;  and  would  perform  the  trust  reposed  in 
**  them  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament."  Yet 
such  was  the  ticklishness  of  the  king's  condition, 
that,  though  it  was  most  evident  that  their  coming, 
and  staying  there,  was  to  pervert  and  corrupt  the 
loyal^  and  affections  of  those  parts,  and  to  infuse 
into  tnem  inclinations  contranr  to  their  allegiance, 
it  was  not  thought  counsellable  at  that  time,  either 
to  commit  them  to  prison,  or  to  expel  them  from 
that  city,  or  to  inhibit  them  the  freedom  of  his 
own  court  and  presence ;  and  so  they  continued 
for  the  space  of  above  a  month,  in  York,  even  in 
defiance  of  the  king. 

The  militia  was  tne  argument,  which  they  found 
made  deepest  impression  in  the  peopIe,being  totallv 
ignorant  what  it  was,  or  what  the  consequence  of  it 
might  be ;  and  so  believing  whatsoever  they  told 
them  concerning  it.  And  therefore  they  resolved 
to  drive  that  nail  home ;  and  though,  for  want  of 
their  imminent  danger,  and  durinf^  the  time  of  the 
king's  treaty,  and  overture  of  a  bill,  they  had  for- 
borne the  execution  of  their  ordinance;  yet  the  fre- 
quent musters  of  volunteers  without  order,  almost 
in  all  countries,  by  the  bare  authorit}'  of  their  votes, 
gave  them  sufilicient  evidence  how  open  the  people 
were  to  their  commands ;  at  least,  how  unprepared 
authority  was  to  resist  and  oppose  them:  and 
therefore,  after  the  king  had  displaced  their  favour- 
ites, and  refrised  to  pass  the  oill  for  the  militia, 
and  sir  John  Hotham  had  refused  to  let  the  king 
come  into  the  town  of  HuU,  and  they  had  justified 
him  for  so  doing,  they  prepared  a  declaration  con- 
cerning the  whole  state  of  the  militia,  as  the  reso- 
lution of  the  lords  and  commons  upon  that  matter; 
in  which  they  said, 

"  That  holding  it  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  to  settle  the  militia  there- 
of, they  had»  for  that  purpose,  prepared  an  ordi- 
nance of  parliament,  and  with  all  humility  had 
presented  the  same  to  his  majesty  for  his  royal 
"  assent.  Who,  notwithstanding  the  fedthful  advice 
'^  of  his  parliament,  and  the  several  reasons  offered 
''  by  them,  of  the  necessity  thereof  for  the  securing 
of  his  majesty's  person,  and  the  peace  and  safBty 
of  his  people,  dia  refuse  to  pve  his  consent;  and 
thereupon  they  were  necessitated,  in  discharge  of 
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the  trust  reposed  in  them^  as  the  representative 
body  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  an  oitlinance,  by 
the  authoritv  of  both  houses,  to  settle  the  militia, 
warranted  tnereunto  by  the  frindamental  laws  of 
the  land :  that  his  majesty,  taking  notice  thereof, 
did,  by  several  messages,  invite  them  to  settle 
the  same  by  act  of  parliament ;  afiirming  in  his 
message  sent  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  both 
houses,  presented  to  his  majesty  at  York,  March 
26,  that  he  always  thought  it  necessary  the  same 
should  be  settled,  and  that  he  never  denied  the 
thing,  only  denied  the  way;  and  for  the  matter  of 
it,  took  exceptions  onlv  to  the  prefsuse,  as  a  thing 
not  standing  with  his  nonour  to  consent  to ;  and 
that  himself  was  excluded  in  the  execution,  and 
for  a  time  unlimited :  whereupon  the  lords  and 
commons,  being  desirous  to  give  his  majesty  all 
satisfaction  that  might  be,  even  to  the  least  tittle 
of  form  and  circumstances,  and  when  his  majesty 
had  pleased  to  offer  them  a  bill  ready  drawn, 
had,  for  no  other  cause,  than  to  manifest  their 
hearty  affection  to  comply  with  his  majesty's 
desires,  and  obtain  his  consent,  entertained  the 
same,  and  in  the  mean  time  no  way  declining 
their  ordinance;  and,  to  express  their  earnest 
zeal  to  correspond  with  his  majesty's  desire,  (in 
all  things  that  might  consist  with  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,)  did  pass  that  bill,  and  therein  omitted  the 
preamble  inserted  before  the  ordinance ;  limited 
the  time  to  less  than  two  years ;  and  confined 
the  authority  of  the  lieutenants  to  these  three 
particulars ;  namely,  rebellion,  insurrection,  and 
loreign  invasion ;  and  returned  the  same  to  his 
majesty  for  his  royal  assent :  but  all  these  expres- 
sions of  affection  and  loyalty,  all  those  desires  and 
earnest  endeavours  to  comply  with  his  majesty, 
had,  to  their  great  grief  and  sorrow,  produced 
no  better  effects  than  an  absolute  denisd,  even  of 
that  which  his  majesty,  by  his  former  mesrages, 
as  they  conceived,  had  promised :  the  advice  of 
evil  and  wicked  counsels  receiving  still  more 
credit  with  him,  than  that  of  his  great  council  of 
parliament,  in  a  matter  of  so  high  importance, 
that  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and  peace  of  his 
people,  depended  upon  it. 
"  But  now,  what  must  be  the  exceptions  to  that 
bill  ?  Not  any  sure  that  [were]  to  the  ordinance ; 
for  a  care  had  been  taken  to  g^ve  satisfaction  in 
all  those  particulars.  Then  the  exception  was, 
because  that  the  disposing  and  execution  thereof 
was  referred  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
his  majesty  excluded ;  and  now  that,  by  the  bill, 
the  power  and  execution  was  ascertained,  and 
reduced  to  particulars,  and  the  law  of  the  realm 
made  the  nile  thereof,  his  majesty  would  not 
trust  the  persons.  The  power  was  too  great,  too 
unlimited,  to  trust  them  with.  But  what  was 
that  power  ?  Was  it  any  other,  but,  in  express 
terms,  to  suppress  rebellion,  insurrection,  and 
foreign  invasion  ?  And  who  were  those  persons  ? 
Were  not  they  such  as  were  nominated  by  the 
great  council  of  the  kingdom,  and  assented  to  by 
nis  majesty  ?  And  was  it  too  great  a  power,  to 
trust  those  persons  with  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
lion,  insurrection,  and  foreign  invasion  ?  Surely, 
they  said,  the  most  wicked  of  them  who  advised 
his  majesty  to  that  answer,  could  not  suggest, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his 
majesty's  royal  person,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  such  a  power  should  be  put  in  some 
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**  hands ;  and  there  was  no  pretence  for  exception 
**  to  the  persons.  They  saia,  his  majesty  haa,  for 
^  the  space  of  ahove  fifteen  years  together,  not 
'*  thought  a  power,  far  exceemng  that,  to  foe  too 
"  great  to  intrust  particular  persons  with,  to  whose 
''  wUl  the  lives  and  liberties  of  his  people,  by 
"  martial  laws,  were  made  subject ;  for  such  was 
"  the  power  given  to  lord  lieutenants,  and  deputy 
''  lieutenants,  in  every  countv  of  this  kingdom,  and 
"  that  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  or  author- 
ity of  law.  But  now  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
upon  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  for 
no  longer  space  than  two  years,  a  lesser  power, 
and  that  for  the  safety  of  Icing  and  people,  was 
thought  too  great  to  trust  particular  persons 
with,  though  named  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  approved  by  his  majesty  himself :  and 
Burelj,  if  there  were  a  necessity  to  settle  the 
mihtia,  (which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  con- 
fess,) the  persons  could  not  be  intrusted  with  less 
power  than  that,  to  have  it  effectual.  And  the 
precedents  of  former  ages,  when  there  happened 
a  necessity  to  raise  such  a  power,  never  strait- 
**  ened  that  power  to  a  narrower  compass ;  witness 
*'  the  commissions  of  array  in  several  kings'  reigns, 
**  and  often  issued  out  by  the  consent  and  authority 
**  of  rarliament. 

*'  The  lords  and  conunons  therefore,  intrusted 
with  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  peace  of  the 
people,  (whicn,  they  called  God  to  witness,  was 
then'  only  aim,)  finding  themselves  denied  those 
their  so  necessary  and  just  demands,  and  that 
they  could  never  be  discharged  before  God  or 
man,  if  they  should  suffer  the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom, and  peace  of  the  people,  to  oe  exposed  to 
**  the  malice  of  the  malignant  party  at  home,  or 
the  fury  of  enemies  from  abroad :  and  knowing 
no  other  way  to  encounter  the  imminent  and 
approaching  danger,  but  by  putting  the  people 
into  a  fit  posture  of  defence,  did  resolve  to  put 
'*  their  said  ordinance  in  present  execution ;  and 
**  did  require  all  persons  in  authority,  by  virtue 
"  of  the  said  ordinance,  forthwith  to  put  the  same 
**  in  execution,  and  all  others  to  obey  it,  accord- 
<<  ing  to  the  fdndamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  in 
"  such  cases,  as  they  tendered  the  upholding  of 
'  the  true  protestant  religion,  the  safety  of  his 
majesty's  person,  and  his  royal  posterity,  the 
peace  of  tne  kingdom,  and  the  oeing  of  this 
commonwealth."  This  declaration  (being  in 
answer  to  a  message  from  his  majesty)  was  printed, 
and,  with  the  usiul  care  and  dexterity,  dispersed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  without  so  much  as 
sendii^  it  to  the  kin^ ;  and,  thereupon,  warrants 
and  directions  issued  mto  all  parts,  for  the  exercis- 
ingthe  militia. 

lliis  being  the  first  declaration  they  had  in 
plain  terms  published  against  the  kin^,  without 
ever  communicating  it,  or  presenting  it  to  him, 
as  they  had  done  all  the  rest,  his  majesty  was 
the  more  troubled  how  to  take  notice  of  it ;  but 
concaving  it  necessary  to  appfy  some  antidote  to 
this  poison,  the  violent  operation  whereof  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend,  he  published  a  declaration 
by  way  of  answer  to  that  declaration,  in  which 
he  said, 

''  That  he  very  well  understood,  how  much  it 
was  below  the  hiffh  and  royal  dignity  (wherein 
God  had  placed  nim)  to  take  notice  of,  much 
more  to  trouble  himself  with  answering,  those 
many  scandalous,  seditious  pamphlets,  and  print- 
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ed  papers,  which  were  scattered,  with  such  great 
license,  throughout  the  kingdom,  (notwithstand- 
ing his  majesty's  earnest  desire,  so  often  in  vain 
pressed,  for  a  reformation,)  though  he  found  it 
evident,  that  the  minds  of  many  of  his  weak  sub- 
jects had  been,  and  still  were,  poisoned  by  those 
means ;  and  that  so  general  a  terror  had  pos- 
sessed the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  men,  that 
whilst  the  presses  swarmed  [with],  and  every 
day  produced,  new  tracts  against  the  established 
government  of  the  church  and  state,  most  men 
wanted  the  courage,  or  the  conscience,  to  write, 
or  the  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  pub- 
lish, such  composed,  sober  animadversions,  as 
might  either  preserve  the  minds  of  his  good 
subjects  from  such  infection,  or  restore  ana  re- 
cover them,  when  they  were  so  infected :  but, 
his  majesty  said,  he  was  contented  to  let  himself 
fall  to  any  office,  that  might  undeceive  his 
people,  ana  to  take  more  pains  that  way  by  his 
own  pen,  than  ever  king  had  done,  when  he 
found  any  thing  that  seemed  to  carry  the  repu- 
tation and  authority  of  either  or  both  houses  of 
pariiament,  and  would  not  have  the  same  refuted, 
or  disputed  by  vulgar  and  common  pens,  till  he 
should  be  throughly  informed  whether  those 
acts  had  in  truth  that  countenance  and  warrant 
they  pretend :  which  regard  of  his,  his  majesty 
doubted  not  but,  in  time,  would  recover  that 
due  reverence  (the  absence  whereof  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  complain  [of])  to  his  person 
and  his  messages,  which  in  all  ages  haa  been 
psdd,  and,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  crown^  of 
England. 

"  He  said,  he  had  therefore  taken  notice  of  a 
printed  paper,  entitled,  a  Declaration  of  both 
Houses,  m  answer  to  his  last  message  concern- 
ing the  militia,  published  by  command;  the 
wmch  he  was  unwilling  to  beueve  (both  for  the 
matter  of  it,  the  expressions  in  it,  and  the  manner 
of  publishing  it)  could  result  from  the  consent  of 
both  houses ;  neither  did  his  majesty  know  by 
what  lawful  command,  such  uncomely,  irreverent 
mention  of  him  could  be  published  to  the  world : 
and,  though  declarations  of  that  kind  had  of  late, 
with  too  much  boldness,  broken  in  upon  his 
majesty  and  the  whole  Idngdom,  when  one  or 
boui  houses  had  thought  fit  to  communicate  their 
counsels  and  resolutions  to  the  people ;  yet,  he 
said,  he*  was  unwilling  to  believe,  thai  such  a 
declaration  as  that  could  be  published  in  answer 
to  his  message,  without  vouchsafing  at  least  to 
send  it  to  his  maiesty  as  their  answer:  their 
business,  for  whicn  tney  were  met  by  his  writ 
and  authority,  being  to  counsel  him  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  not  to  write  against  him  to  his 
people;  nor  had  any  consent  of  his  majesty  for 
their  long  continuing  together  enabled  them  to 
do  any  tmng,  but  what  they  were  first  summoned 
by  his  writ  to  do.  At  least  he  would  believe, 
though  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  (the  jus- 
tice of  God,  he  said,  would  overtake  the  foment- 
ers  of  that  jealousy,  and  the  promoters  and  con- 
trivers of  that  misunderstanding)  might  produce, 
to  say  no  worse,  those  very  untoward  expressions, 
that  if  those  houses  had  contrived  that  declara- 
tion as  an  answer  to  his  message,  they  would 
have  vouchsafed  some  answer  to  the  questions 
proposed  in  his,  which,  he  professed,  did,  and 
must  evidentiy  prevail  over  his  understanding ; 
and,  in  their  wisdom  and  gravity,  they  woSd 
aE 
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have  been  sure  to  have  stated  the  matters  of 
fact,  as  (at  least  to  ordinary  understandings)  might 
be  unquestionable ;  neither  of  which  was  done 
by  that  declaration. 

"  His  majesty  had  desired  to  know,  why  he  was 
by  that  act  aosolutely  excluded  from  any  power 
or  authority  in  the  execution  of  the  militia :  and, 
he  said,  he  must  appeal  to  all  the  world,  whether 
such  an  attempt  were  not  a  greater  and  juster 
ground  for  fear  and  jealousy  in  him,  than  any  one 
that  was  avowed  for  those  destructive  fears  and 
jealousies  which  were  so  pubhcly  owned,  almost, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  But  his  majesty 
had  been  told,  that  he  must  not  be  jealous  of  his 
great  council  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  He 
said,  he  was  not,  no  more  than  they  were  of  his 
majesty,  their  king ;  and  hitherto  they  had  not 
avoweq  any  jealousy  of,  or  disaffection  to,  his 
person ;  but  imputed  all  to  his  evil  counsellors, 
to  a  malignant  party,  that  was  not  of  their  minds ; 
so  his  majesty  did  (and,  he  said,  he  did  it  from 
his  soul)  profess  no  jealousy  of  his  parliament, 
but  of  some  turbulent,  seditious,  and  ambitious 
natures ;  which,  being  not  so  clearly  discerned, 
might  have  an  influence  even  upon  the  actions 
of  Doth  houses:  and  if  that  declaration  had 
passed  by  that  consent,  (which  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  beUeve,)  he  said,  it  was  not  impossible, 
but  that  the  apprehension  of  such  tumults, 
which  had  driven  his  majesty  from  his  city  of 
London,  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  might  xnake 
such  an  impression  upon  other  men,  not  able 
to  remove  from  the  danger,  to  make  them  con- 
sent, or  not  to  own  a  dissent,  in  niatters  not 
agreeable  to  their  conscience  or  understanding. 
"  He  said,  he  had  mentioned,  in  that  his  answer, 
his  dislike  of  putting  their  names  out  of  the  bill, 
whom  before  they  recommended  to  his  majesty, 
in  their  pretended  ordinance,  and  the  leaving  out, 
by  special  provision,  the  present  lord  mayor  of 
Lonaon :  to  all  which  the  declaration  afliorded 
no  answer ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  suppose  it 
was  intended  for  an  answer  to  that  his  message, 
which  whosoever  looked  upon,  would  find  to  be 
in  no  degree  answered  by  that  declaration;  but 
it  informed  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  after  the 
mention  with  what  humility  the  ordinance  was 
prepared,  and  presented  to  his  majesty,  (a  matter 
very  evident  in  the  petitions,  and  messages  con- 
cerning it,)  and  his  refusal  to  give  his  consent, 
notwithstanding  the  several  reasons  offered,  of 
the  necessity  thereof  for  the  securing  of  his  per- 
son, and  tne  peace  and  safety  of  his  people, 
(whether  any  such  reasons  were  given,  the  weight 
of  them,  and  whether  they  were  not  clearly  and 
candidly  answered  by  his  majesty,  the  world 
would  easily  judge,)  that  they  were  at  last  neces- 
sitated to  make  an  ordinance  by  authority  of  both 
houses,  to  settle  the  militia,  warranted  tnereunto 
by  the  frmdamental  laws  of  the  land.  But,  his 
majesty  said,  if  that  declaration  had  indeed  in- 
tended to  have  answered  him,  it  would  have 
told  his  good  subjects  what  those  fundamental 
laws  of  ue  land  were,  and  where  to  be  found ; 
and  would,  at  least,  have  mentioned  one  ordi- 
nance, from  the  first  beginning  of  parliaments  to 
this  present  parliament,  which  endeavoured  to 
impose  any  thing  upon  the  subject  without  the 
king's  consent ;  for  of  such,  he  said,  all  the  in- 
quiry he  could  make  could  never  produce  him 
one  instance.   And  if  there  were  sucn  a  secret  of 
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the  law,  which  had  lain  hid  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  that  time,  and  now  was  discovered 
to  take  away  the  just,  legal  power  of  the  king, 
he  wished  tnere  were  not  some  other  secret  (to 
be  discovered  when  they  pleased)  for  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  the  Hberty  of  the  subject.  For, 
he  said,  there  was  no  doubt  if  the  votes  of  both 
houses  had  any  such  authority  to  make  a  new 
law,  it  had  the  same  authority  to  repeal  the 
old ;  and  then,  what  would  become  of  the  long 
established  riffhts  of  the  king  and  subject,  and 
particularly  of  Magna  Charta,  would  be  easily 
discerned  oy  the  most  ordinary  understanding. 
"  He  said,  it  was  true,  that  he  had  (out  of  ten- 
derness of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
care  of  the  law,  which  he  was  bound  to  defend, 
and  being  most  assured  of  the  uniustifiableness 
of  the  pretended  ordinance)  invitea,  and  desired 
both  houses  of  parliament  to  settle  whatsoever 
should  be  fit  of  that  nature  by  act  of  parliament. 
But  was  he  therefore  obliged  to  pass  whatsoever 
should  be  brought  to  him  of  that  kind  ?  He  did 
say  in  his  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  houses, 
presented  to  him  at  York  the  36th  of  March  last, 
(and  he  had  said  the  same  in  other  messages  be- 
fore,) that  he  always  thought  it  necessary  that 
the  business  of  the  militia  should  be  settied,  and 
that  he  never  denied  the  thing,  only  denied  the 
way;  and  he  said  the  same  stm;  and  that  since 
the  many  disputes  and  votes,  upon  lords  lieute- 
nants and  their  commissions,  (which  had  not 
been  begun  by  his  majesty,  nor  his  father,)  had 
so  discountenanced  that  authority,  which  for 
many  years  together  was  looked  upon  with  re- 
verence and  obedience  by  the  people,  his  majesty 
did  think  it  very  necessary,  that  some  wholesome 
law  should  be  provided  for  that  business ;  but 
he  had  deckled  in  his  answer  to  the  pretended 
ordinance,  that  he  expected,  that  that  necessary 
power  should  be  first  invested  in  his  majesty, 
before  he  consented  to  transfer  it  to  other  men ; 
neither  could  it  ever  be  imagined  that  he  would 
consent  that  a  greater  power  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  subject,  than  he  was  thouffht  worthy 
to  be  trusted  with  himself.  And  if  it  should 
not  be  thought  fit  to  make  a  new  act  or  de- 
claration in  uie  point  of  the  militia,  he  doubted 
not  but  he  should  be  able  to  grant  such  com- 
missions as  should  very  legaUy  enable  those 
he  trusted,  to  do  all  offices  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  kingdom,  if  any  disturbance  should 
happen. 

'*  But  it  was  said,  he  had  been  pleased  to  offer 
them  a  bill  ready  drawn,  and  that  they,  to  ex- 

Sress  their  earnest  zeal  to  correspond  with  his 
esire,  did  pass  that  bill;  and  yet  all  that  ex- 
pression of  affection  and  loyalty,  all  that  earnest 
desire  of  theirs  to  comply  with  his  majesty,  pro- 
duced no  better  effect  tnan  an  absolute  denial, 
even  of  what  by  his  former  messages  his  majesty 
had  promised ;  and  so  that  declaration,  he  said, 
proceeded,  under  the  pretence  of  mentioning  evil 
and  wicked  councils,  to  censure  and  reproach  his 
majesty  in  a  dialect,  that,  he  was  confident,  his 
good  subjects  would  read,  on  his  behalf,  with 
much  indignation.  But,  his  majesty  said,  sure 
if  that  declaration  had  passed  the  examination  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  they  would  never  have 
afiirmed,  that  tne  bill  he  had  refused  to  pass  was 
the  same  he  had  sent  to  them,  or  have  thought 
that  his  message,  wherein  the  difference  and  con- 
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trariety  between  the  two  bills  was  so  particiilarly 
set  down,  would  be  answered  with  the  bare  aver- 
ring them  to  be  one  and  the  same  bill :  nor  would 
they  have  declared,  when  his  exceptions  to  the 
ordinance,  and  the  bill,  were  so  notoriously  known 
to  all,  that  care  being  taken  to  give  satis&ction 
in  all  the  particulars  he  had  excepted  against  in 
**  the  ordinance,  he  had  found  new  exceptions  to 
"  the  bill ;  and  yet  that  very  declaration  confessed, 
**  that  his  exception  to  the  ordinance  was,  that, 
in  the  disposing  and  execution  thereof,  his  ma- 
jesty was  excluded :  and  was  not  that  an  express 
reason,  in  his  answer,  for  his  refusal  of  the  bill ; 
'*  which  that  declaration  would  needs  confute  ? 

**  But  the  power  was  no  other  than  to  suppress 
''  rebellion,  insurrection,  and  foreign  invasion ;  and 
"  the  persons  trusted,  no  other  than  such  as  were 
nommated  by  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom, 
and  assented  to  by  his  majesty :  and  they  asked, 
"  if  that  were  too  great  a  power  to  trust  those 
"  persons  with  ?  Indeed,  his  majesty  said,  whilst 
"  so  great  liberty  was  used  in  voting,  and  declaring 
*'  men  to  be  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  (a 
phrase  his  majesty  scarce  understood,)  and  in 
censuring  men  for  their  service,  and'  attendance 
upon  his  majesty's  person,  and  in  his  lawful 
'*  commands,  great  heed  must  be  taken  into  what 
''  hands  he  committed  such  a  power  to  suppress 
'*  insurrection  and  rebellion  ;  and  if  insurrection 
*'  and  rebellion  had  found  other  definitions  than 
'*  what  the  law  had  given,  his  msnesty  must  be 
'*  sure,  that  no  lawful  power  shotild  justify  those 
<<  definitions :  and  if  there  were  learning  found 
''  out  to  make  sir  John  Hotham's  taking  arms 
"  against  him,  and  keeping  his  majesty's  town  and 
"  fort  from  him,  to  be  no  treason  or  rebellion,  he 
**  knew  not  whether  a  new  discovery  might  not 
"  find  it  rebellion  in  his  majesty  to  defend  himself 
''  from  such  arms,  and  to  endeavour  to  recover 
*'  what  was  so  taken  from  him ;  and  therefore,  he 
*'  said,  it  concerned  him,  till  the  known  laws  of 
*'  the  land  were  allowed  to  be  judge  between  them, 
*'  to  take  heed  into  what  hands  he  committed  such 
**  power. 

''  Besides,  he  asked,  whether  it  could  be  thought, 
"  that  because  he  was  willing  to  trust  certain  per- 
*'  sons,  that  he  was  obliged  to  trust  them  in  what- 
"  soever  they  were  willing  to  be  trusted  ?  He  said, 
"  no  private  hands  were  fit  for  such  a  trust ;  nei- 
'*  ther  had  he  departed  from  any  thing,  in  the  least 
"degree,  he  had  ofi*ered  or  pronused  before; 
«  though  he  might  with  as  much  reason  have  with- 
'*  drawn  his  trust  from  some  persons,  whom  before 
'*  he  had  accepted,  as  they  had  done  from  others, 
"  whom  they  nad  recommended.  For  the  power 
**  which  he  was  charged  to  have  committed  to 
*^  particular  persons,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
'*  by  his  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  it  was  notori- 
"  ously  known,  that  it  was  not  a  power  created  by 
"  his  majesty,  but  continued  very  many  years, 
''  and  in  the  most  happy  times  this  kingaom  had 
"  enjoyed,  even  those  of  his  renowned  predecessors, 
*'  queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  father  of  happy  memonr; 
"  and  whatever  authority  had  been  granted  by 
**  those  commissions,  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
''  old  forms,  the  same  was  determinable  at  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure ;  and  he  knew  not,  that  they  pro- 
duced any  of  those  calamities,  which  might  give 
his  good  subjects  cause  to  be  so  weary  of  them,  as 
*'  to  run  the  hazard  of  so  much  mischief,  as  that 
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"  bill,  which  he  had  refused ,  might  possibly  have 
produced. 

''  For  the  precedents  of  former  ages  in  the  com- 
missions of.  array,  his  majesty  doubted  not,  but 
"  when  any  such  nad  issued  out,  that  the  kin^s 
**  consent  was  always  obtained,  and  the  commis- 
''  sions  determinable  at  his  pleasure ;  and  then 
**  what  the  extent  of  power  was,  would  be  nothing 
applicable  to  that  case  of  the  ordinance. 
"  Dut  whether  that  declaration  had  refuted  his 
majesty's  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  pass  the  bill, 
or  no,  it  resolved,  and  reauir^d  aU  persons  in 
*'  authority  thereby  to  put  tne  ordinance  in  pre- 
'*  sent  execution ;  and  all  others  to  obey  it  ac- 
"  cordinfT  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land. 
"  But,  his  majesty  said,  he,  whom  God  had  trusted 
"  to  maintain  and  defend  those  fundamental  laws, 
"  which,  he  hoped,  God  would  bless  to  secure  him, 
"  did  declare,  that  there  was  no  legal  power  in 
"  either,  or  both  houses,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, without  his  majesty's  consent,  to  com- 
mand any  part  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom ; 
nor  had  the  like  ever  been  commanded  by 
"  either,  or  both  houses,  since  the  first  foundation 
"  of  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  execution 
of,  or  the  obedience  to,  that  pretended  ordinance, 
was  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  right 
of  parliaments,  and  a  high  crime  in  any  that 
should  execute  the  same :  and  his  m^esty  did 
therefore  charge  and  command  all  his  loving 
subjects,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  upon 
their  allegiance,  and  as  they  tendered  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  from  thenceforth  qpt  to  muster, 
levy,  or  array,  or  summon,  or  warn  any  of  the 
'^tramed  banas  to  rise,  muster,  or  march,  by 
"  virtue,  or  under  colour,  of  that  pretended  ordi- 
*'  nance :  and  to  that  declaration  and  command  of 
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"  his  majesty's,  he  said,  he  expected  and  reauired 
"  a  full  submission  and  obeoience  from  all  his 
*'  loving  subjects,  upon  their  allegiance,  as  they 
**  would  answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils,  and 
'*  as  they  tendered  the  upholding  of  the  true  pro- 
''  testant  religion,  the  safety  of  his  person,  and 
^  his  royal  posterity,  the  peace,  and  being  of  the 
"  kingdom." 

Notwithstanding  these  sharp  declarations,  (infal- 
lible symptoms  ofsharper  actions,)  which  were  with 
equal  diligence  dispersed  by  either  side  amongst 
the  people,  save  that  the  agents  for  the  parliament 
took  as  much  care  to  suppress  the  king's,  as  to  pub- 
lish their  own,  whereas  the  king's  desire  was  that 
they  might  be  both  impartially  read  and  examined, 
ana  to  that  purpose  always  caused  those  from  the 
parliament  to  be  printed  with  his  own,  they  had 
the  power  and  skiU  to  persuade  men,  who,  but  by 
that  persuasion,  could  not  have  been  seduced,  and 
without  seducing  of  whom  they  could  have  made  a 
very  sorry  progress  in  mischief,  **  that  all  would  be 
"  well ;  tnat  they  were  well  assured  that  the  king 
**  would,  in  the  end,  yield  to  what  they  desired;  at 
"  least,  that  they  should  prevail  for  a  good  part,  if 
**  not  for  all,  and  that  tnere  should  be  no  war :" 
though  themselves  well  knew,  that  the  fire  was  too 
much  kindled  to  be  extinguished  without  a  flame, 
and  made  preparations  accordingly.  For  the  rais- 
ing and  procuring  of  money  (besides  the  vast  sums 
coUected  and  contributed  for  Ireland,  which  they 
disbursed  veryleisurely,  the  supplies  for  that  king- 
dom, notwithstanding  the  importunity  and  com- 
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plaint  from  thence,  beinp^  not  despatched  thither, 
Doth  in  quantity  and  quality,  with  tliat  expedition 
as  was  pretended)  they  sent  out  very  strict  warrants 
for  the  gathering  all  those  sums  of  money,  which 
had  been  granted  by  any  bills  of  subsidy,  or  poll- 
bill  ;  in  the  collection  oi  all  which  there  had  oeen 
ffreat  negligence,  probably  that  they  might  have  it 
uie  more  at  their  own  disposal  in  their  need ;  hy 
which  they  now  recovered  great  sums  into  theu- 
hands.  For  the  raising  of  men,  (though  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  them  to  avow  the  raising  an  army,) 
besides  the  disposing  the  whole  kingdom  to  subject 
themselves  to  tneir  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and,  by 
that,  listing  in  all  places  companies  of  volunteers, 
who  would  be  ready  when  they  [were]  called,  they 
made  more  haste  than  they  had  done  m  the  levies 
of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land, under  officers  chosen  or  approved  by  them- 
selves ;  and  proposed  the  raising  an  army  apart,  of 
six  or  eight  thousand,  under  the  command  of  the 
lord  Wharton,  (a  man  verv  fieust  to  them,)  for 
Munster,  under  the  style  of  tne  adventurers'  army, 
and  to  have  no  depenaence  upon,  nor  be  subject  to, 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  only  to  receive 
orders  from  the  two  houses,  and  from  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  them,  which  should  be  always 
with  that  army:  but  the  king,  easily  discerning  tne 
consequence  of  that  design,  refused  to  grant  such 
a  commission  as  they  desired ;  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  be  content,  only  with  the  advantage  of 
new  exclamations  against  the  king,  *'  for  hindering 
"  the  supplies  for  Ireland,"  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  denial  of  that  unreasonable  commission,  and  to 
proceed  in  their  levies  the  ordinary  way;  which 
they  did  with  great  expedition.  To  con&rm  and 
encourage  the  factious  and  schismatical  party  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thought  the  pace  towards  the 
reformation  was  not  brisk  and  furious  enough, 
and  was  with  great  difficulty  contained  in  so  slow 
a  march>  they  had,  a  little  before,  published  a  decla- 
ration : 

*'  That  they  intended  a  due  and  necessary  refor- 
*'  mation  of  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the 
'^  church,  and  to  take  away  nothing  in  we  one  or 
"  the  other,  but  what  should  be  evil,  and  justly 
''  offensive,  or  at  least  unnecessary,  and  burden- 
"  some :  and,  for  the  better  effecting  thereof, 
"  speedily  to  have  consultation  with  godly  and 
"  learned  divines :  and,  because  that  would  never 
*'  of  itself  attain  the  end  sought  therein,  they  would 
"  therefore  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  establish 
''  learned  and  preaching  ministers,  with  a  good 
and  sufficient  maintenance  throughout  the  ^ole 
kingdom;  wherein  many  dark  corners  were 
miserably  destitute  of  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  many  poor  ministers  wanted  necessary  pro- 
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This  declaration,  printed,  and  appointed  to  be 
published  by  the  sheriffs  in  their  several  counties, 
in  all  the  market-towns  within  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  was  not  more 
intended  to  the  heailening  of  those  who  were  im- 
patient for  a  reformation,  7who  in  truth  had  so  im- 
plicit a  £uth  in  their  leaders,  that  they  expected 
another  manner  of  reformation  than  was  publicly 
promised,)  than  to  the  lulling  those  asleep,  who 
began  to  be  awake  with  the  apprehension  of  that 
confusion,  they  apprehended  from  the  practice  and 
license,  they  saw  practised  against  we  ^received 
government  and  aoctrine  of  the  churclT;  and  to 


be  persuaded,  that  it  was  time  to  oppose  that  cur- 
rent. And  in  this  project  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed: for  though  this  warily  worded  decla- 
ration was  evidence  enough  to  wise  men,  what  they 
intended,  and  logically  comprehended,  an  alteration 
as  great  as  hath  been  since  attempted  and  made ; 
yet  to  lazy  and  quiet  men,  who  could  not  discern 
consequences,  and  were  not  willing  to  antedate 
their  miseries,  by  suspecting  worse  was  to  come 
than  they  felt,  or  saw  in  their  view,  their  fears 
were  much  abated,  and  the  intentions  of  the  parUa- 
ment  seemed  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been  told  by 
some  that  they  were :  and  as  this  verv  declaration 
of  a  due  reformation  to  be  made  ot  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  liturgy,  would,  a  year 
before,  have  given  great  umbrage  and  scandal  to 
the  people,  when,  generally,  there  was  a  due  submis- 
sion to  the  government,  and  a  singular  reverence 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  so  now, 
when  there  was  a  general  fear  and  apprehension 
inculcated  into  them,  of  a  purpose  utterly  to  sub- 
vert the  government,  and  utterly  to  abolish  the 
liturgy,  they  thought  the  taking  away  nothing  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  what  should  be  evil,  and 
justly  offensive,  or,  at  least,  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome, was  an  easy  composition;  and  so,  by 
defj^rees,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  still  pre- 
vailed on  towards  ends  they  extremely  abhoiied; 
and  what  at  first  seemed  profane  and  impious  to 
them,  in  a  little  time  appeared  only  inconvenient; 
and  what,  in  the  beginning,  they  thought  matter 
of  conscience  and  religion,  snortly  after  tney  looked 
upon  as  somewhat  rather  to  be  wished  than  posi- 
tively insisted  on ;  and  consequently  not  to  be  laid 
in  the  balance  with  the  pubhc  peace,  which  they 
would  imagine  to  be  endangered  by  opposing  the 
sense  that  tnen  prevsdled ;  and  so,  by  undeivalu- 
ing  many  particulars,  (which  they  truly  esteemed,) 
as  rather  to  be  consented  to,  than  that  the  general 
should  suffer,#they  brought,  or  suffered  the  public 
to  be  brought  to  all  the  sufferings  it  since  underwent. 
And  now  they  shewed  what  consultation  they 
meant  to  have  with  godly  and  learned  divines,  and 
what  reformation  they  intended,  by  appointing  the 
knij^hts  and  burgesses  to  bring  in  tne  names  ofsuch 
divines  for  the  several  counties,  as  they  thought  fit 
to  constitute  an  assembly  for  the  framing  a  new 
model  for  the  government  of  the  church,  which 
was  done  accormngly ;  those  who  were  true  sons  of 
the  church,  not  so  much  as  endeavouring  the  nomi- 
nation of  sober  and  learned  men,  abhomng  such  a 
reformation,  as  begun  with  the  invasion  and  sup- 
pression of  the  church's  rights  in  calling  a  synod, 
as  well  known  as  Magna  Qiarta :  and  if  any  well 
affected  member,  not  enough  considering  the  scan- 
dal and  the  consequence  of  that  violation,  did  name 
an  orthodox  and  well  reputed  divine,  to  assist  in 
that  assembly,  it  was  argument  enough  against 
him,  that  he  was  nominated  by  a  person  in  whom 
they  had  no  confidence ;  and  they  only  had  repu- 
tation enough  to  commend  to  this  consultation,  who 
were  known  to  desire  the  utter  demoUshing  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  church  :  so  that  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  that  assembly  was  to 
consist,  (though,  by  the  recommendation  of  two  or 
three  members  of  the  commons,  whom  they  were 
not  willing  to  displease,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
lords,  who  added  a  small  number  to  those  named 
by  the  house  of  commons,  a  few  verj  reverend  and 
worthy  men  were  inserted ;  yet  of  tne  whole  num- 
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ber)  they  were  not  above  twenty,  who  were  not 
dedared  and  avowed  enenuea  to  the  doctrine  or 
disdpljaie  of  the  church  of  England ;  many  of  them 
infamouB  in  their  lives  and  conversations;  and 
most  of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not 
of  scandalous  ignorance ;  and  of  no  other  reputa- 
tion, tlum  of  muice  to  the  church  of  Enffland ;  so 
that  that  convention  hath  not  since  proauced  any 
thing,  that  mi^t  not  then  ieasonably  have  been 
expected  from  it. 

But  that  which  gave  greatest  power  and  strength 
to  their  growing  faction,  was  the  severity  they  used 

X'nst  all  those,  of  what  quality  or  degree  soever, 
opposed  their  counsels  and  proceedings.  If 
any  lora,  who  had  any  place  of  lumour  or  trust 
from  the  king,  concurred  not  with  them,  they  made 
an  inquisition  into  the  whole  passages  of  his  life; 
and  if  they  could  find  no  fault,  or  no  foUy  (for  any 
levity,  or  indiscretion,  served  for  a  charge)  to  re- 
proach him  with,  it  was  enough,  "  that  they  could 
**  not  confide  in  him :"  so  they  threatened  the  earl 
of  Portland,  who  with  eztraonunary  vivacity  crossed 
their  consultations,  "  that  they  would  remove  him 
"  from  his  charge  and  government  of  the  isle  of 
"  Wight,"  (which,  at  last,  they  did  de  facto,  by 
committing  him  to  prison,  without  so  much  as 
assigning  a  cause,)  and  to  tiiat  purpose  objected 
all  Uie  acts  of  good  fellowship ;  all  the  waste  of 
powder,  and  all  me  waste  of  wine,  in  the  drinking 
of  healths;  and  other  acts  of  joUitv,  whenever  he 
luui  heea  at  his  government,  from  the  first  hour  of 
his  entering  upon  it :  so  that  the  least  inconveni- 
ence a  man  in  their  disfJEivour  was  to  expect,  was 
to  have  his  name  and  reputation  used,  for  two  or 
three  hours,  in  the  house  of  commons,  with  what 
license  and  virulency  they  pleased.  None  were 
persecuted  with  more  rigour  than  the  clergy; 
whereof  whosoever  publicly,  or  privately,  censiued 
their  actions,  or  suspected  their  intentions,  was 
either  committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  a 
char|(eable  and  long  attendance,  as  inconvenient  as 
imprisonment.  And  this  measure  of  proceeding 
was  equaUy,  if  not  with  more  animosi^,  applied  to 
those,  who,  in  former  times,  had  been  looked  upon 
by  that  party  with  most  reverence.  On  the  con- 
trary, whoever  concurred,  voted,  and  sided  with 
them,  in  their  extravagant  conclusions,  let  the  in- 
finmy  of  his  former  life,  or  present  practice,  be  what 
it  would,  his  injustice  and  oppression  never  so 
scandalous  and  notorious,  he  was  received,  coun- 
tenanced, and  protected,  with  marvellous  demon- 
stontions  of  affection :  so  that,  between  those  that 
loved  them,  and  those  that  feared  them,  those  that 
did  not  love  the  church,  and  those  that  did  not  love 
some  churdunen;  those  whom  the  court  had  op- 
pressed, and  those  who  had  helped  the  court  to 
oppress  otiiers ;  those  who  feared  their  power,  and 
those  who  feared  their  justice ;  their  party  was 
^[Town  over  the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  the  city, 
justly  formidable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  against  the  storm  he  saw  was 
coming ;  and,  though  he  might  not  yet  own  the 
apprehension  of  that  danger  he  really  found  him- 
self in,  he  neglected  not  the  provision  of  what  he 
thought  most  necessary  for  his  defence ;  he  caused 
all  his  declarations,  messages,  and  answers,  to 
be  indnstriouslv  communicated  throughout  his  do- 
nmuMis;  of  wnich  he  found  good  effects ;  and,  by 
their  reception,  discovered  tmit  the  people  univer- 
sally were  not  so  irrecoverably  poisoned,  as  he 


before  had  cause  to  fear :  he  caused  private  inti- 
mations to  be  given,  and  insiauations  to  be  made 
to  the  gentry,  "  that  their  presence  would  be  ac- 
"  ceptiu>le  to  him ;"  and  to  those,  who  came  to 
him,  he  used  much  gracious  freedom,  and  express- 
ed all  possible  demonstrations,  that  he  was  glad  of 
their  attendance :  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  re- 
sort to  York  was  very  great ;  and,  at  least,  a  good 
face  of  a  court  there. 

Beyond  the  seas,  the  queen  was  as  intent  to  do 
her  part;  and  to  provide  that  so  good  company,  as 
she  neard  was  daily  leathered  together  about  the 
king,  should  not  be  dissolved  for  want  of  weapons 
to  defend  one  another:  and  therefore,  with  as 
much  secrecy  as  could  be  used  in  those  cases,  and 
in  those  places  where  she  had  so  many  spies  upon 
her,  she  caused,  by  the  sale  or  pawning  of  her  own, 
and  some  of  the  crown  jewels,  a  good  quantity  of 
powder  and  arms  to  be  m  a  readiness  in  Holhuid, 
against  the  time  that  it  should  be  found  necessary 
to  transport  it  to  his  maiesty :  so  that  both  sides, 
whilst  tney  entertained  each  other  with  discourses 
of  peace,  (which  alwavs  carried  a  sharpness  with 
them,  that  whetted  tneir  appetite  to  war,)  pro- 
vided for  that  war,  which  they  saw  would  not  be 
prevented. 

Hitherto  the  greatest  acts  of  hostility,  saving 
that  at  Hull,  were  performed  by  votes  and  orders ; 
for  there  was  yet  no  visible,  formal  execution  of 
the  ordinance  tor  the  militia,  in  any  one  county  of 
England :  for  the  appearance  of  volunteera  in  some 
factious  corporations  [was]  rather  countenanced 
than  positively  directed  and  enjoined  by  the  houses ; 
and  most  places  pretended  an  authority,  granted  by 
the  king  in  the  charters,  by  which  those  corpora- 
tions were  erected,  or  constituted :  but  now  they 
thought  it  time  to  satisfy  the  king,  and  the  people, 
that  they  were  in  earnest,  (who  were  hardly  per- 
suaded, that  they  had  in  truth  tiie  courage  to  exe- 
cute their  own  ordinance,)  and  resolved,  "  that,  on 
"  the  tenth  of  May,  they  would  have  all  the 
'*  trained  bands  of  London  mustered  in  the  fields, 
"  where  that  exercise  usually  was  performed ;"  and 
accordingly,  on  that  day,  their  own  new  officer, 
sergeant-major-general  Skippon,  appeared  in  Fins- 
bury  fields,  with  all  the  tramed  bands  of  London, 
consisting  of  above  eight  thousand  soldiers,  dis- 
posed into  six  regiments,  and  under  such  captains 
and  colonels,  as  mey  had  cause  to  confide  in.  At 
this  first  triumphant  muster,  the  members  of  both 
houses  appeared  in  gross,  their  bemg  a  tent  pur- 
posely set  up  for  them,  and  an  entertainment  at 
the  cnarge  of  the  city  to  the  value  of  near  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  all  men  presuming  that  this  example 
of  London,  with  such  ceremony  and  solemmty, 
would  be  easily  followed  throughout  the  king- 
dom ;  and  many  believing  they  had  made  no  small 
progress  towaros  the  end  they  aimed  at,  by  having 
engaged  the  very  body  of  the  city  in  a  guilt  equid 
to  their  own :  for  though  they  had  before  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  inclinations  of  the  mean  and  com- 
mon people  to  them,  and  reasonable  assurance, 
that  tnose  in  authority  would  hardly  be  able  to 
contain  them ;  yet,  till  this  day,  they  had  no  in- 
stance of  the  concurrence  of  the  dty  in  an  act  ex- 
pressly unlawful.  But  now  they  presumed  all 
difficulties  were  over;  and  so  sent  their  directions 
to  the  counties  adjacent,  speedily  to  execute  the 
same  ordinance :  and  appointed  all  the  magaanes 
of  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  to 
8iieli  autody.  as  thdr  loiTfientaiaiito,  or  their 
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deputy  lieutenants,  should  appoint;  and  that  not 
only  tne  counties  should  increase  those  magazines 
to  what  proportion  soever  they  thought  convenient, 
but  that  any  private  persons,  that  were  well  af- 
fected, should  supply  themselves  with  what  arms 
and  ammunition  they  pleased.  By  which  means, 
besides  the  king's  magazines,  all  which  were  in 
their  possession,  they  caused  great  quantities  of 
all  sorts  of  arms  to  oe  provided,  and  disposed  to 
such  places  and  persons,  as  they  thought  fittest 
to  be  trusted ;  esoecially  in  those  factious  corpo- 
rations, which  had  listea  most  voltmteers  for  their 
service. 

The  king  now  saw  the  storm  coming  apace  upon 
him;  that  (notwithstanding  his  proclamations  pub- 
lished against  the  ordinance  of  tne  miUtia,  in  ^imich 
he  set  down  the  laws  and  statutes,  which  were  in- 
fringed thereby,  and  by  which  the  execution  of 
that  ordinance  wo\ild  be  no  less  than  high  treason) 
the  votes  and  declaration  of  both  houses,  ''  that 
those  prodamations  were  illegal,  and  that  those 
acts  of  parliament  could  not  control  the  acts  and 
orders  of  both  houses,  (which  the  subjects  were, 
**  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to 
*'  ooey,)"  prevailed  so  far,  that  obedience  was 
given  to  them ;  that  he  was  so  far  from  being  like 
to  have  Hull  restored  to  him,  that  the  garrison 
there  daily  increased,  and  forced  the  country  to 
submit  to  such  commands  they  pleased  to  lay  on 
them ;  and  that  sir  John  Hotham  was  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  take  York,  than  his  majesty  to  re- 
cover Hull;  he  thought  it,  therefore,  high  time, 
by  their  example,  to  put  himself  into  a  posture  of 
defence ;  the  oanger  being  much  more  imminent  to 
his  majesty,  than  to  those  who  had  begot  that  or- 
dinance. Hereupon,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
country,  his  majesty  declared,  ''  that  he  was  re- 
"  solved,  in  regard  of  the  public  distempers,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  to  have  a  guard  for 
his  person ;  but  of  such  persons,  and  with  such 
"  circumstances,  as  should  administer  no  occasion 
of  jealousy  to  the  most  suspicious ;  and  wished 
the  gentlemen  of -quality,  wno  attended,  to  con- 
sider, and  advise  of  the  way :"  who  shortly  after 
(notwithstanding  the  opposition  given  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  still  resided  there ;  and  tne  factious 
party  of  the  county,  which  was  inflamed,  and  go- 
verned by  them)  expressed  a  ^eat  alacrity  to  com- 
ply with  his  majesty's  desire,  m  whatsoever  should 
oe  proposed  to  them ;  and  a  sense,  **  that  they 
"  thought  a  sufiicient  guard  was  very  necessary 
"  for  the  security  of  his  majesty's  person."  Here- 
upon, the  king  appointed  such  gentlemen  as  were 
willing  to  list  themselves  into  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  made  the  prince  of  Wales  their  captain ;  and 
made  choice  of  one  regiment  of  the  trained  bands, 
consisting  of  about  six  hundred,  whom  he  caused, 
every  Saturday,  to  be  paid  at  his  own  chaige; 
when  he  had  httle  more  in  his  coffers  than  would 
defray  the  weekly  expense  of  his  table :  and  this 
troop,  with  this  r^nment,  was  the  ffuard  of  his 
person;  it  being  first  declared  by  his  majesty, 
"  that  no  person  should  be  suffered,  either  in  the 
"  troop,  or  the  regiment,  who  did  not,  before  his 
*'  admission  into  the  service,  take  the  oaths  of 
"  allegiance  and  supremacy ;"  that  so  he  might  be 
free  from  the  scandal  of  entertaining  papists  for 
his  security. 

But  this  caution  would  not  serve;  the  fears  and 
jealousies  were  capable  of  no  other  remedies,  than 
such  as  were  prescribed  by  those  physicians,  who 
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were  practised  in  the  disease.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
telligence was  arrived  at  London,  that  the  king 
actually  had  a  guard,  (though  the  circumstances 
were  as  well  known  that  were  used  in  the  raisinff 
it,)  both  houses  published  these  three  votes,  ana 
dispersed  them : 

1 .  '^  That  it  appeared,  that  the  king,  seduced  by 
"  wicked  counsel,  intended  to  make  war  against 
"  the  parliament;  who,  in  all  their  consultations 
"  and  actions,  had  proposed  no  other  end  unto 
*'  themselves,  but  the  care  of  his  kingdoms,  and 

the  performance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to  his 
person. 

2.  "  That  whensoever  the  king  maketh  war 
upon  the  parliament,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  his  people;  contrary  to  his 
oath ;  and  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  go- 

"  vemment. 

3.  **  That  whosoever  should  serve  him,  or  assist 
*'  him  in  such  wars,  are  traitors  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  have  been  so 
adjudged  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  2  Rich.  H. 
and  T  Hen.  IV.  and  ought  to  suffer  as  traitors." 
These  lusty  votes  they  sent  to  the  king  to  York, 

together  with  a  short  petition,  in  which  they  told 
him, 
"  That  his  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons 
in  parliament,  did  humbly  represent  unto  his  ma- 
jesty, that  notwithstanding  his  frequent  profes- 
sions to  his  parliament  and  the  kingdom,  that  his 
"  desire  and  intention  was  only  the  preserving  the 
true  protestant  profession,  tne  laws  of  the  mnd, 
the  liberty  of  his  people,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom;  nevertheless,  they  perceived  with  great 
grief,  by  his  speech  of  the  twelfth  of  May,  and 
the  paper  printed  in  his  majesty's  name,  in  the 
form  of  a  proclamation,  besoring  date  the  four- 
'^  teenth  of  May,  and  other  evidences,  that,  under 
"  colour  of  raising  a  guard  to  secure  his  person,  of 
which  guard  (considering  the  fidelity  and  care  of 
his  parliament)  there  could  be  no  use,  his  ma- 
jesty did  command  troops,  both  of  horse  and 
foot,  to  assemble  at  York ;  the  very  be^nings 
whereof  were  apprehended  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  county  to  oe  an  afirightment  and  disturb- 
ance of  his  liege  people,  as  appeared  by  their 
"  petition  presented  to  him ;  the  continuing  and 
"  increasing  of  which  forces  was  to  his  parliament, 
and  must  needs  be,  a  just  cause  of  great  jealousy, 
and  duiffer  to  bis  whole  kingdom. 
"  Thei^re  they  did  humbly  beseech  his  majes^ 
"  to  disband  all  such  forces,  as,  by  his  commana, 
"  were  assembled,  and  relying  for  his  security  (as 
**  his  predecessors  had  done)  upon  the  laws,  and 
"  affections  of  his  people,  he  would  be  pleased  to 
desist  from  any  further  designs  of  that  nature, 
contenting  himself  with  his  usual  and  ordinary 
guards ;  otherwise,  they  should  hold  themselves 
"  bound  in  duty  towards  God,  and  the  trust  re- 
"  posed  in  them  by  the  people,  and  the  fimda- 
"  mental  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  to 
employ  their  care  and  utmost  power  to  secure  the 
parliament,  and  to  preserve  tne  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  kingdom." 
To  this  petition,  delivered  publicly,  and  read 
with  an  equal  confidence,  by  their  Ueger  commit- 
tee, his  majesty  answered, 

"  That  he  could  not  but  extremely  wonder,  that 
the  causeless  jealousies  concerning  his  majesty, 
raised  and  fomented  by  a  mali^^nant  party  in  the 
kingdom,  which  desired  nothing  more  than  ta 
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The  king's  answer  to  the  petition  to  dismiss  his  guard. 
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"  snatch  to  themsdves  particular  advantages  out  of 
a  general  combustion,  (which  means  of  advan- 
tage was  never  ministered  to  them  by  his  fault, 
or  seeking,)  should  not  only  be  able  to  seduce  a 
weak  party  in  the  kingdom,  but  seem  to  find  so 
"  much  countenance  even  from  both  houses,  as 
that  his  ndsif  g  of  a  guard,  without  further  de- 
sign Uian  for  me  safety  of  his  person,  an  action 
so  legal,  in  a  manner  so  peaceaole,  upon  causes 
so  evident  and  necessary,  should  not  only  be 
"  looked  upon,  and  petitioned  against  by  them,  as 
'*  a  cause  of  jealousy ;  but  declared  to  be  raising 
'*  of  a  war  against  them,  contrary  to  his  former 
"  professions  of  his  care  of  religion  and  law :  and 
*'  ne  no  less  wondered,  that  that  action  of  his 
'*  should  be  said  to  be  apprehended  by  the  inhabit- 
"  ants  of  that  county,  as  an  afirightment  and  dis- 
"  turbance  to  his  people,  having  been  as  well 
^*  received  there,  as  it  was  every  \mere  to  be  justi- 
fied ;  and  (he  spake  of  the  general,  not  of  a  few 
seduced  particulars)  assisted  and  sped  b^  that 
county  with  that  loyal  afiection  and  alacrity,  as 
was  a  most  excellent  example,  set  to  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom,  of  their  care  of  his  safety  upon  all 
occasions;  and  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
him,  nor,  he  hoped,  by  his  posterity ;  but  should 
be  ever  paid  to  them,  in  that,  which  is  the 
proper  expression  of  a  prince's  gratitude,  a  per- 
petual, vigilant  care  to  govern  them  justly,  and 
to  preserve  the  only  rule,  by  which  they  can  be 
so  governed,  the  law  of  the  land :  and,  he  said, 
he  was  confident,  that  if  they  were  themselves 
eye-witnesses,  they  would  so  see  the  contrary^  as 
to  nye  Uttle  present  thanks,  and,  hereafter,  little 
credit  to  their  informers;  and,  if  they  had  no 
better  information  and  intelligence  of  the  incli- 
nations and  affections  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
certainly  the  minds  of  his  people  (which  to  some 
*'  ends  and  purposes  they  did  represent)  were  but 
ill  represented  unto  them. 
"  He  asked  them,  when  they  had  so  many 
months  together  not  contented  themselyes  to 
rely  for  security,  as  their  predecessors  had  done, 
upon  the  affection  of  the  people,  but  by  their 
own  single  authority  had  raised  to  themselves  a 
guard,  (and  that  sometimes  of  no  ordinarv  num- 
bers, and  in  no  ordinary  way,)  and  yet  aU  those 
pikes  and  protestations,  that  army,  on  one  side, 
**  and  that  navy,  on  the  other,  had  not  persuaded 
**  his  majesty  [to  command  them]  to  disband  their 
"  forces,  ana  to  content  themselves  with  thdr  or- 
dinary, that  was,  no  guard ;   or  work  in  him  an 
opinion,  that  thev  appeared  to  levy  war  against 
Imn,  or  had  any  nirtner  design ;  how  it  was  pos- 
"  sible,  that  the  same  persons  should  be  so  apt  to 
suspect  and  condemn  his  majesty,  who  had  oeen 
so  imapt,  in  the  same  matter,  upon  much  more 
ground,  to  tax  or  suspect  them  ?     This,  he  said, 
was  his  case,  notwithstanding  the  care  and  fide- 
'*  lity  of  his  parliament :    his  fort  was  kept  by 
''  armed  men  against  him ;  his  proper  goods  first 
*'  detained  from  him,  and  then,  contrary  to  his 
'*  command,  bv  strong  hand  offered  to  be  carried 
**  away ;  in  wnich,  at  once,  all  his  property  as  a 
**  private  person,  all  his  authority  as  a  king,  was 
*'  wrested  from  him :   and  yet  for  him  to  secure 
biniself  in  a  legal  way,  tnat  sir  John  Hotham 
might  not  by  the  same  forces,  or  by  more,  raised 
hj  pretence  of  the  same  authority,  (for  he  daily 
"  raised  some,  and  it  was  no  new  thing  for  him  to 
'  pretend  orders,  which  he  could  not  shew,)  con- 


"  tinue   the  war  that  he  had  levied  against  his 

^'  majesty ;  and  as  well  imprison  his  person,  as 
detain  bis  goods ;  and  as  weU  shut  iiim  up  in 
York,  as  shut  him  out  of  Hull ;  was  now  said  to 
be  esteemed  a  cause  of  great  jealousy  to  the  par- 

"  liament,  a  raising  war  agunst  them,  and  of  oan- 
ger  to  the  whole  kingdom :  whilst  these  injus- 
tices, and  indignities  offered  to  him,  were  coun- 
tenanced by  them,  who  ought  to  be  most  forward 

*'  in  his  vincucation,  and  their  punishment,  in  ob- 
servation of  their  oaths,  and  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  the  people,  and  to  avoid  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  government.  Upon  which  case, 
he  said,  the  whole  world  was  to  judge,  whether 
his  majesty  had  not  reason,  not  wholly  to  rely 
upon  the  care  and  fidelity  of  his  parliament, 
being  so  strangely  blinded  by  malignant  spirits, 
as  not  to  perceive  his  injuries ;  but  to  take  some 
care  of  his  own  person,  and,  in  order  to  that,  to 
make  use  of  that  authority,  which  the  laws  de- 
clared to  be  in  his  majesty :  and,  whether  that 
})etition,  with  such  a  threatening  conclusion,  ac- 
companied with  more  threatening  votes,  gave 

"  him  not  cause,  rather  to  increase,  than  to  di- 
minish his  guards ;  especially,  since  he  had  seen, 
before  the  petition,  a  printed  paper,  dated  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  underwritten  by  the  clerk 

"  of  the  house  of  commons,  commanding,  in  the 

'*  name  of  both  lords  and  commons,  the  sheriffs  of 
all  counties  to  raise  the  power  of  all  those  coun- 
ties, to  suppress  such  of  his  subjects,  as,  by  any 
of  his  majesty's  commands,  snould  be  drawn 
together,  and  put  (as  that  paper  called  it)  in  a 
posture  of  war ;  charging  all  his  majesty's  of- 
ncers  and  subjects  to  assist  them  in  it,  at  their 
perils.  For  though,  he  said,  he  could  not  sus- 
pect, that  that  paper,  or  any  bare  votes,  not 
grounded  upon  law  or  reason,  or  quotations  of 
repealed  statutes,  as  those  were  of  the  2  Rich.  H. 
and  I  Hen.  IV.  should  have  any  ill  influence 
upon  his  good  people,  who  knew  their  duties  too 
well  not  to  know,  that  to  take  up  arms  against 
those,  who,  upon  a  legal  command  of  his  ma- 
jesty, came  together  to  a  most  legal  end,  (that 
was,  his  majesty's  security  and  preservation,) 
was  to  levy  war  against  his  majesty ;  yet,  if  that 
paper  were  really  the  act  of  both  hoqses,  he 
could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  the  highest  of 
scorns  and  indignities ;  first,  to  issue  commands 
of  force  against  him ;  and,  after  those  had  ap- 
peared usdess,  to  offer,  by  petition,  to  persuade 
"  him  to  that,  which  that  force  should  have  ef- 
"  fected. 
"  He  said,  he  concluded  his  answer  to  their  pe- 
tition with  his  counsel  to  them,  that  they  would 
join  with  him  in  exacting  satisfaction  for  that 
unparalleled,  and  yet  unpunished,  action  of  sir 
''  John  Hotham ;  and  that  they  would  command 
"  his  fort  and  goods  to  be  returned  to  his  own 
hands :  that  they  would  lay  down  all  pretences 
(under  pretence  of  necessity,  or  declanng  what 
is  law)  to  make  laws  without  his  majesty,  and, 
by  consequence,  but  a  cipher  of  his  majesty  : 
that  they  would  declare  effectually  against  tu- 
mults, and  call  in  such  pamphlets,  munishing 
the  authors  and  publishers  of  them^  as  sedi- 
tiously endeavour  to  disable  his  majesty  from 
protecting  his  people,  by  weakening,  by  false  as- 
persions, and  new  false  doctrines,  nis  authority 
with  them,  and  their  confidence  in  him :  the 
particulars  of  which  tumults  and  pamphlets,  he 
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TheparliametU  misrepresents  the  intentions  of  the  king. 
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said,  he  would  long  since  have  taken  care  his 
learned  council  shoi^d  have  been  enabled  to  give 
in  evidence,  if,  upon  his  former  offer,  his  ma- 
jesty had  received  anv  return  of  encourajgement 
from  them  in  it :  ana,  he  said,  if  they  did  that, 
they  would  then,  and  hardly  tiU  then,  persuade 
the  world,  that  they  had  discharged  their  duty 
to  God,  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  people, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  employed  their  care,  and  ut- 
most power,  to  secure  the  parliament,  (for,  he 
said,  he  was  still  a  part  of  the  parliament,  and 
should  be,  till  this  well-temperea  monarchy  was 
turned  to  a  democracy,)  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  defence  of  the  protestant  re- 
Sgion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  his  own  just 
prerogative,)  as  a  part  of,  and  a  defence  to, 
those  laws,)  had  been  the  main  end,  which,  in 
his  consultations  and  actions,  he  had  proposed 
to  himself." 

It  will  be  wondered  at  hereafter,  that  in  a  judg- 
ing and  discerning  state,  where  men  had,  or  seemed 
to  have,  their  faculties  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing at  the  height ;  in  a  kingdom  then  unapt,  and 
generally  unindined  to  war,  (how  wantonly  so- 
ever it  hath  since  seemed  to  throw  away  its  peace,) 
those  men  who  had  the  skill  and  cunning,  out  of 
froward  and  peevish  humours  and  indispositions, 
to  compound  fears  and  jealousies,  and  to  animate 
and  inflame  those  fears  and  jealousies  into  the 
most  prodigious  and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any 
age  or  country  ever  brought  forth ;  who  very  well 
saw  and  felt,  that  the  kiiL^  had  not  only,  to  a  de- 
gree, wound  himself  out  ofthat  labyrinth,  in  which, 
four  months  before,  they  had  involved  him,  with 
their  privileges,  fears,  and  jealousies ;  but  had  even 
so  wdl  informed  the  people,  that  they  began  to 
question  both  their  logic  and  their  law,  and  to  sus- 
pect and  censure  the  improvement  and  gradation 
of  thor  fears,  and  the  extent  and  latitude  of  their 
privileges ;  and  that  they  Mrere  not  only  denied  by 
the  king,  what  they  required,  but  that  the  king's 
reasons  of  his  denial  made  very  many  conclude 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  demands :  I  say,  it 
may  seem  strange,  that  these  men  could  entertain 
the  hope  and  confidence  to  obtrude  such  a  dedara- 
ration  and  vote  upon  the  people, "  that  the  king  did 
^  intend  to  make  war  against  the  parliament ;" 
when  they  were  so  far  mm  apprehending,  that 
he  would  oe  able  to  get  an  army  to  disturb  them, 
that  they  were  most  assured,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  oread  to  sustain  himself  three  months, 
without  submitting  all  his  counsels  to  their  con- 
duct and  control ;  and  that  the  offering  to  impose 
it  did  not  awaken  the  people  to  an  indignation, 
which  might  have  confounded  them :  for,  besides 
their  presumption  in  endeavouring  to  search  what 
the  scripture  itself  told  them  was  unsearchable,  the 
heart  ot  the  king ;  the  very  law  of  the  land,  whose 
defence  they  pretended,  makes  no  conclusion  of 
the  intention  of  the  meanest  subject,  in  a  matter 
of  the  highest  and  tenderest  consideration,  even 
treason  itself  against  the  life  of  the  king,  without 
some  overt,  unhiwful  act,  from  whence,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  ill  intention  mav  be  reasonably 
made  appear;  and  therefore,  to  aedare  that  the 
king  intended  to  make  war  against  his  parliament, 
when  he  had  nether  ship,  harbour,  arms,  nor 
money,  and  knew  not  how  to  get  either,  and  when 
he  offered  to  grant  any  thing  to  them,  which  they 


could  pretend  a  justifiable  reason  for  asking,  was 
an  unaertaking  of  that  nature,  that  even  the  al- 
mightiness  of  a  parliament  might  have  despaired 
to  succeed  in. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  very  well 
knew  what  they  did,  ana  understood  what  infinite 
advantage  that  vote  would  (as  it  did)  bring  to 
them ;  and  that  a  natural  way  would  never  bring 
them  to  their  unnatural  end.  The  power  and  re- 
putation of  parliament,  they  believed,  would  im- 
pUcitly  prevail  over  many ;  and  amaze  and  terrify 
x)thers  from  disputing  or  censuring  what  they  did, 
and  upon  what  grounds  they  did  it.  The  difficulty 
was,  to  procure  the  judgment  of  parliament ;  and 
to  incline  those  different  constitutions,  and  different 
affections,  to  such  a  concurrence,  as  the  judgment 
might  not  be  discredited,  by  the  number  of  the 
di^nters;  nor  wounded,  or  prejudged,  by  the 
reasons  and  arguments  given  a^nst  it :  and  then, 
their  judgments  of  the  cure  being  to  be  grounded 
upon  the  nature  and  information  of  the  disease, 
it  was  necessary  to  confine  and  contract  their 
fancies  and  opinions  within  some  bounds  and 
limits :  the  mystery  of  rebellion  challenging  the 
same  encouragement  with  other  sdences,  to  grow 
by;   that  there  may  be  certain  postulata,  some 

Erindples  and  foundations,  upon  which  the  main 
uilding  may  subsist.  So,  in  the  case  of  the 
militia,  an  imminent  danger  must  be  first  supposed, 
by  which  the  kingdom  is  in  an  apparent  danger, 
and  then  the  king's  refusal  to  applv  any  remedy 
against  that  danger,  before  the  two  nouses  would 

Eretend  to  the  power  of  disposing  that  militia ;  it 
eing  too  ridiculous  to  have  pretended  the  natural 
and  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  it :  but,  in  case  of 
danger,  and  danger  so  imminent,  that  the  usual 
recourse  would  not  serve  the  turn,  and  for  the 
saving  of  a  kingdom,  which  must  otherwise  be  lost, 
many  good  men  thought  it  was  reasonable  to  apply 
a  very  extraordinary  prevention,  without  imagining 
such  a  supposition  might  possibly  enga^  them  in 
any  action,  contraiy  to  their  own  inclinations ;  and, 
without  doubt,  veiy  many,  who  frankly  voted  that 
imminent  necessity,  were  induced  to  it,  as  an  argu- 
ment, that  the  king  should  be  therefore  importuned 
to  consent  to  the  settlement;  which  would  not 
have  appeared  so  necessary  a  request,  if  the  oc- 
casion had  not  been  important;  never  suspecting, 
that  it  would  have  proved  an  argument  to  them,  to 
adventure  the  doing  it  without  ue  king's  consent. 
And  it  is  not  here  unseasonable,(how  merry  soever  it 
may  seem  to  be,)  as  an  instance  of  the  incogitancy 
and  inadvertency  of  those  kind  of  votes  and  trans- 
actions, to  remember,  that  the  first  resolution  of 
the  power  of  the  militia  being  grounded  upon 
a  supposition  of  an  imminent  necessity,  the  or- 
dinance first  sent  up  from  the  commons  to  the 
lords,  for  the  execution  of  themititia,  expressed  an 
eminent  necessity;  whereupon,  some  lords,  who 
understood  the  difference  of  the  words,  and 
that  an  eminent  necessity  might  be  supplied  by 
the  ordinary  provision,  which,  possibly,  an  im- 
minent necessity  might  not  safely  attend,  desired  a 
conference  with  the  commons  for  the  amendment ; 
which,  I  remember,  was  at  last,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, consented  to :  many  (who,  I  presume,  are 
not  yet  grown  up  to  conceive  the  difference)  sup- 
posing it  an  unnecessary  contention  for  a  word, 
and  so  yidding  to  them,  for  saving  of  time,  rather 
than  of  the  great  moment  of  the  thing. 
They,  who  contrived  this  scene,  never  doubted 
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that,  after  a  resoltition  what  was  to  be  done  npon  a 
Buppoflititioiis. necessity,  they  should  easily,  when 
they  found  it  convenient,  make  that  necessity  real. 
It  was  no  hard  matter  to  make  the  fearful,  appre- 
hensive of  dangers ;  and  the  jealous,  of  designs ; 
and  they  want^  not  evidence  of  all  kinds ;  [of] 
letters  from  abroad,  and  discoveries  at  home,  to 
make  those  apprehensions  formidable  enough ;  and 
then,  though,  before  the  resolution,  there  was  a 
great  latitude  in  law  and  reason,  what  was  lawfiiUy 
to  be  done,  they  had  now  forejudged  themsdves, 
and  resolved  of  the  proper  remray,  except  they 
would  argue  against  the  evidence ;  which'usually 
would  have  been  to  discountenance  or  undervalue 
some  person  of  notable  reputation,  or  his  corre- 
spondence ;  and  alwa3rs  to  have  opposed  that  that 
was  of  such  an  allav,  as,  in  truth,  did  operate  upon 
the  major  part.  So,  in  the  ease  upon  which  we 
now  discourse,  if  ihev  had,  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous article  of  their  rary,  professed  the  raising  an 
army  against  the  king,  there  was  vet  that  reverence 
to  majesty,  and  that  spirit  of  subjection  and  alle- 
giance in  most  men,  that  they  would  have  looked 
upon  it  with  opposition  and  horror :  but  defensive 
arms  were  more  plausible  divinity,  and  if  the  king 
should  commit  such  an  outrage,  as  to  levy  war 
agsunst  his  parliament,  to  destroy  the  religion,  laws, 
and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  good  men  were  per- 
suaded, tliat  such  a  resistance  might  be  made,  as 
might  preserve  the  whole ;  and  he  that  would  have 
argued  against  this  thesis,  besides  the  impertinency 
of  arguing  against  a  supposition,  that  was  not  hke 
to  be  real,  and  in  which  the  corrupt  consideration 
oi  safety  seemed  to  bribe  most  men,  could  never 
escape  the  censure  of  promoting  tyranny  and  law- 
less dominion.  Then  to  incline  men  to  concur  in 
the  declaration  ''of  the  king's  intention  to  make  war 
"  against  the  parliament,'"  they  were  persuaded  it 
might  have  a  good,  could  have  no  ill,  effect :  the 
remedies,  that  were  to  be  applied  upon  an  actual 
levying  of  war,  were  not  justifiable  upon  the  inten- 
tion; and  the  declarin|^  this  intention,  and  the 
dangers  it  carried  with  it  to  the  king  himself,  and 
to  all  those  who  should  assist  him,  would  be  a 
probable  means  of  reforming  such  intention,  and 
preventing  the  execution :  inconvenience  it  could 
produce  none,  (for  the  disquieting  or  displeasing  the 
king  was  not  thought  inconvenient,)  if  therewere  no 
progress  in  the  supposed  intention ;  if  there  were, 
it  were  fit  the  whole  kingdom  should  stand  upon 
its  guard,  and  not  be  surprised  to  its  confusion. 

By  these  fidse  and  fallacious  mediums,  the  clear- 
ness of  men*s  understanding  were  dazzled ;  and, 
upon  the  matter,  all  their  opmions,  and  judgments 
for  the  future,  captivated  and  preengaged  by  their 
own  votes  and  determinations.  For,  how  easy  a 
matter  was  it  to  make  it  appear  to  that  man,  who 
consented  that  the  king  intended  to  make  war 
agunst  the  parliament,  that  when  he  should  do  it, 
he  had  broken  his  oath,  and  dissolved  his  govern- 
ment ;  and,  that  whosoever  should  assist  lum  were 
traitors ;  I  say,  how  easy  was  it  to  persuade  that 
man,  that  he  was  obliged  to  defend  the  parliament ; 
to  endeavour  to  uphold  that  government;  and  to 
resist  those  traitors  ?  and,  whosoever  considers  that 
the  nature  <A  men,  especially  of  men  in  authority, 
is  inclined  rather  to  conumt  two  errors,  than  to 
retract  one,  wiH  not  marvel,  that  from  this  root  of 
unadvisedness,  so  many  and  tall  branches  of  mis- 
chief have  proceeded.  And  therefore  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  those,  who  have  the  honour  to  be 


trusted  in  publie  consuftation^,  were  endued  with 
so  much  natural  logic,  to  discern  the  consequences 
of  every  public  act  and  conclusion ;  and  with  so 
much  conscience  and  courage,  to  watch  the  first 
impressions  upon  [their]  understanding  and  com- 
pliance :  and,  neither  out  of  the  impertinency  of 
the  thin^,  which  men  are  too  apt  to  conclude  out 
of  impatiency  of  despatch ;  or  out  of  stratagem  to 
maJce  men  odious,  (as  in  this  parliament  many 
forbore  to  oppose  unreasonable  resolutions,  out  of 
an  opinion,  tnat  they  would  make  the  contrivers 
odious,)  or  upon  any  other  (though  seeming  never 
so  politic)  considerations,  [the^J  consent  to  anv 
propositions,  bv  which  truth  or  justice  are  invadeo . 
Ana  I  am  conndent,  with  very  good  warrant,  that 
many  men  have,  from  their  soiSs,  abhorred  every 
article  of  this  rebellion ;  and  heartily  deprecated 
the  miseries  and  desolation  we  have  suffered  by  it, 
who  have  themselves,  with  great  alacrity  and  some 
industry,  contributed  to,  tt  not  contnved,  those 
very  votes  and  conclusione,  from  whence  the  evils 
they  abhor  have  most  naturally  and  regularly 
flowed,  and  been  deduced ;  and  which  they  coula 
not  reasonably,  upon  their  own  concessions,  con- 
tradict and  oppose. 

But  to  conclude,  a  man  shall  not  unprofitably 
spend  his  contemplation,  that,  upon  this  occasion, 
considers  the  method  of  God's  justice,  (a  method 
terribly  remarkable  in  many  passages,  and  upon 
many  persons,  which  we  snail  be  compellea  to 
remember  in  this  discourse,)  that  the  same  prin« 
dples,  and  the  same  application  of  those  principles, 
should  be  used  to  the  wresting  all  sovereign  power 
from  the  crown,  which  the  crown  had  a  little  oefors 
made  use  of  for  the  extending  its  authority  and 
power  beyond  its  bounds,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  subject.  A  supposed  necessity 
was  then  thought  ground  enough  to  create  a  power, 
and  a  bare  averment  of  that  necessity,  to  beget  a 
practice  to  impose  what  tax  they  tnougfat  con- 
venient upon  the  subject,  by  writs  of  ship-money 
never  before  known;  and  a  supposed  necessity 
now,  and  a  bare  averment  of  that  necessity,  is  as 
confidentiy,  and  more  fatally,  concluded  a  good 
ground  to  exclude  the  crown  from  the  use  of  ainr 
power,  by  an  ordinance  never  before  heard  of; 
and  the  same  maxim  of  sahis  populi  shmrema  lex, 
which  had  been  used  to  the  infringing  the  liberties 
of  the  one,  made  use  of  for  the  destroying  the 
rights  of  the  other :  only  that  of  the  psalmist  is 
yet  inverted;  for  many  of  those,  who  were  the 
principal  makers  of  the  first  pit,  are  so  &r  from 
falling  into  it,  that  they  have  been  the  chiefest 
diggers  of  the  second  ditch,  in  which  so  many  have 
been  confounded. 

Though  they  had  yet  no  real  apprehension,  that 
the  king  would  be  able,  in  the  least  degree,  to 
raise  a  force  against  them,  yet  they  were  neartily 
enraged  to  find  that  he  lived  more  like  a  king, 
than  they  wished  he  should;  that  there  was  so 
great  resort  to  him  from  all  parts;  and  that 
whereas,  little  more  than  two  months  before,  his 
own  servants  durst  hardly  avow  the  waiting  on 
him,  now  the  chief  gentiemen  of  all  counties  tra- 
velled to  him,  to  tender  th^  service ;  which  im- 
plied a  disapprobation,  at  least,  if  not  a  contempt 
of  their  carriage  towards  him.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
vent this  mischief,  they  easily  found  exception  to, 
and  information  against,  some  persons,  who  had 
resorted  to  York ;  whom  they  sent  the  sergeant  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  apprehend,  alid  bring 
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them  bjefore  the  house  as  delinquents^  to  answer 
such  matters  as  should  be  objected  agamst  them. 
In  this  number  there  was  one  Beckinth,  a  gentle- 
man of  Yorkshire^  who,  as  sir  John  Hotluun  had. 
sent  them  word,  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  some 
officers  of  the  ffarrison  to  deliver  Hull  up  to  the 
king;  this  they  declared  to  be  a  very  heinous  crime, 
and  little  less  than  high  treason;  and  therefore 
concluded  him  a  delinquent,  and  to  be  isent  for  to 
attend  them :  it  was  thought  strangely  ridiculous 
by  standers  by,  that  sir  John  Hotbun  should  be 
justified  for  keeping  the  town  against  the  king, 
and  another  gentleman  be  voted  a  delinquent  for 
designing  to  recover  it  to  its  allegiance ;  and  that 
thev,  who,  but  few  days  before,  when  the  king 
haa  sent  a  warrant  to  require  seneant-major 
Skippon  to  attend  his  majesty  at  York,  resolved, 
and  published  their  resolutions  in  print,  (as  th^ 
did  all  things,  which  they  conceived  might  diminisn 
the  reputation  of  the  kin^,  or  his  authority,) "  that 
"  such  command  from  his  majesty  was  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  likewise  (the  person  being  employed  by  them 
to  attend  their  service)  against  the  privil^e  of 
parliament;  and  therefore,  that  their  sergeant- 
major-general  of  the  forces  of  London  (that  was 
''  his  styk)  should  continue  to  attend  the  service 
**  of  both  houses  according  to  their  former  com- 
"  mands ;"  should  expect  that  their  warrant  should 
be  submitted  to  by  those,  who  were  waiting  on  the 
king,  whose  known  legal  authority,  severed  from 
any  thing  that  might  be  understood  to  relate  to  the 
parliament,  or  its  privileges,  they  had  so  flatly  con- 
tradicted and  contemned,  that  the  same  <lay  on 
which  they  redeemed  their  officer  Skippon  horn 
his  allegiance,  and  duty  of  going  to  the  King,  being 
informed,  that  the  king  baud  sent  a  writ  to  adjourn 
the  term  (Midsummer  term)  to  York  from  West- 
minster, which  was  as  much  in  his  power  legally  to 
do  as  to  make  a  knight,  they  declared,  "  that  the 
**  king's  removing  of  the  term  to  York  from  West- 
"  minster,  sitting  the  parliament,  was  illegal ;"  and 
ordered,  "  that  the  lord  keeper  should  not  issue 
"  out  any  writs,  or  seal  any  proclamation,  to  that 
"  purpose ;"  which  was  by  him  observed  accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding  the  king's  command  for  the 
adjournment. 

When  their  officer  came  to  York  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  delinquents,  he  found  the  same 
neglect  there  of  the  parliament,  as  he  found  above 
of  the  king;  and  was  so  ill  intreated  by  those, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  prisoners,  that,  if  the 
king's  extraordinary  provision  had  not  been  inter- 
pose, the  messenger  would  scarce  have  returned 
to  have  reported  how  uncuirent  such  warrants  were 
like  to  be  in  York,  and  how  perilous  such  voyages 
might  prove  to  the  adventurers :  but  how  amazed 
or  surprised  soever  they  seemed  to  be  with  this 
new  contradiction,  it  was  no  more  than  they  looked 
for;  for  their  dilemma  was,  if  their  messenger 
returned  with  his  prize,  all  the  resort  to,  and  all 
the  glory  of  York  was  determined;  for  no  man 
would  repair  thither,  from  whence  the  bare  voting 
him  a  delinquent  would  remove  him  with  those 
other  iaconvenient  circumstances  of  censure  and 
imprisonment :  if  he  returned  neglected  and  af- 
fronted, as  they  presumed  he  would,  they  had  a 
new  reproach  for  the  king,  "  of  protecting  delin- 
"  quents  against  the  justice  of  narliament ;"  which 
would  be  a  new  breach  of  their  privileges,  as 
heinous  and  unpopular,  as  had  yet  been  made. 


and  for  the  vindication  whereof  .their  protestation 
would  no  less  oblige  them,  than  it  had  done  on 
the  behalf  of  the  five  membcnrs.  And  such  votes 
thev  passed  upon  the  return  of  their  officer ;  and 
haa  inresuliness  prepared  two  voluminous  declara- 
tions to  the  people,  which  they  published  about 
the  same  time ;  in  the  one  filled  with  all  the  re- 
iterated complaints,  and  envenomed  repetitions,  of 
what  had  been  do^e,  or  been  thought  to  have  been 
done  amiss  in  the  whole  reign  of  the  king,  to 
render  his  person  odious,  or  unacceptable ;  and  in 
the  other  by  undervaluing  his  roval  power,  and 
declaring  against  it,  to  make  his  authori^  despised, 
at  least  not  feared. 

Thefirst  was  of  the  nineteenth  of  May,  in  which 
they  declared, 

"  That  the  infinite  mercy  and  providence  of  the 
Almighty  God  had  been  abundantly  manifested, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  in  great 
variety  of  protections  and  blessings ;  whereby  he 
had  not  only  delivered  them  from  many  wicked 
plots  and  designs,  which,  if  they  had  taken  effect, 
**  would  have  brought  ruin  and  destruction  upon 
*'  the  kingdom ;  but,  out  of  those  attempts,  nad 
produced  divers  evident  and  remarkable  ad* 
vantages,  to  the  frutherance  of  those  services, 
which  they  had  been  desirous  to  perform  to  their 
sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  to  the  church  and 
state,  in  providing  for  me  public  peace,  and  pro- 
sperity of  his  majesty,  and  all  his  realms ;  wnich, 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  all-seeing  Deity,  they 
"  protested  to  have  been,  and  still  to  be,  the  only 
"  end  of  all  their  counseLs  and  endeavours;  wherein 
''  they  had  resolved  to  continue  freed  and  enlarged 
''  from  all  private  aims,  personal  respects,  or  pas- 
"  sions  whatsoever. 

"  In  which  resolution,  they  said,  they  were 
"  nothing  discouraged,  although  the  heads  of  the 
"  malignant  party  disappointed  of  tiieir  prey,  the 
*'  religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  which  they 
'*  were  ready  to  seize  upon  and  devour  before  the 
«  beginning  of  this  narliament,  had  still  persisted, 
*'  by  new  practices,  Doth  of  force  and  subtilty,  to 
"  recover  tiie  same  again ;  for  which  purpose  they 
"  had  made  several  attempts  for  bringing. up  the 
**  army ;  tiiey  afterwards  projected  the  false  accusa- 
"  tion  of  tiie  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  mem- 
"  hers  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  bdng  in 
''  itself  of  an  odious  nature,  they  had  yet  so  far 
prevailed  with  his  majesty,  as  to  procure  him  to 
take  it  upon  himself;  but  when  the  unchange- 
able duty  and  faithfulness  of  the  parliament 
could  not  be  wrought  upon,  by  such  a  fact  as 
that,  to  withdraw  any  part  of  their  reverence 
"  and  obedience  from  his  muesty,  they  had,  with 
"  much  art  and  industry,  adviBed  his  majesty  to 
"  suffer  divers  unjust  scandals  and  imputations 
upon  the  parliament,  to  be  published  in  his 
name,  whereby  they  might  make  it  odious  to 
the  people,  and,  bv  their  help,  to  destroy  that, 
"  whicn  hitherto  haa  been  the  only  means  of  their 
"  own  preservation. 
<<  For  this  purpose,  they  had  drawn  his  majesty 
into  the  northern  parts  far  from  the  parliament; 
that  so  false  rumours  might  have  time  to  get 
credit,  and  the  just  defences  of  •  the  parliament 
"  find  a  more  tedious,  difficult,  and  disadvantage- 
'^  ous  access,  after  those  false  imputations  and 
"  slanders  had  been  first  rooted  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  majesty  and  his  subjects ;  which  the 
more  speedily  to  eSed,  they  had  caaaed  a  press 
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to  be  transported  to  York,  from  whence  several 
papers  and  writings  of  that  kind  were  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  author- 
ity of  the  great  seal,  in  an  unusual  and  illegal 
manner,  and  without  the  advice  of  his  majesty's 
privy-council ;  from  the  greater  and  better  part 
"  whereof  having  withdrawn  himself,  as  well  as 
*'  from  his  great  council  of  parliament,  he  was 
**  thereby  exposed  to  the  wicked  and  unfaithful 
"  counsels  of  such,  as  had  made  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  parliament  dangerous  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  danger  ihej  laboured  to  pre- 
vent by  hiding  their  own  guilt  under  the  name 
and  shadow  m  the  king ;  infusing  into  him  their 
own  fears,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  aspers- 
ing his  royal  person  and  honour  with  their  own 
infamy ;  from  both  which  it  had  always  been  as 
**  much  the  care,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parlia- 
'*  ment  to  preserve  his  majesty,  ana  to  fix  the  guilt 
"  of  all  evil  actions  and  counsels  upon  those  who 
"  had  been  the  authors  of  them. 

'*  Amongst  divers  writings  of  that  kind,  they 
"  said,  they,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament, 
*'  had  taken  into  their  consideration  two  printed 
"  papers ;  the  first  containing  a  declaration,  which 
they  had  received  from  his  majesty,  in  answer  to 
"  that  which  had  been  presented  to  his  majesty 
'*  from  both  houses  at  Newmarket,  the  ninth  of 
March,  1641 ;  the  other,  his  majestjr's  answer 
to  the  petition  of  both  houses,  presented  to  his 
majesty  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1642.  Both 
**  which  were  filled  with  harsh  censures,  and  cause- 
less charges  upon  the  parliament;  concerning 
which  they  held  it  necessary  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  kingdom ;  seeing  they  found  it  very  difii- 
cult  to  satisfy  his  majesty,  whom,  to  their  great 
grief,  they  liad  found  to  be  so  engaged  to,  and 
possessed  by  those  misapprehensions,  which  evil 
*^  counsellors  nave  wrought  in  him,  that  their  most 
"  humble  and  faithful  remonstrances  had  rather 
irritated  and  embittered,  than  any  thing  allayed, 
or  mitigated,  the  sharp  expressions,  which  his 
majesty  had  been  pleased  to  make  in  answer  to 
"  them ;  for  the  manifestation  whereof,  and  of  their 
own  innocency,  they  desired  that  all  his  majesty's 
loving  subjects  xnight  take  notice  of  these 
particulars  : 

*'  They  knew  no  occasion  g^ven  by  them,  which 
mi^ht  move  his  majesty  to  tell  them,  that  in 
their  declaration,  presented  at  Newmarket,  there 
were  some  expressions  different  from  the  usual 
lanpiage  to  princes :  neither  did  they* tell  his 
''  msnesty,  either  in  words  or  in  efifect,  that  if  he 
"  dia  not  join  with  them  in  an  act,  which  he  con- 
''  ceived  might  prove  prejudicial  and  dangerous  to 
"  himself  and  the  whole  kingdom,  they  would  make 
a  law  without  him,  and  impose  it  upon  the  people. 
That  which  they  desired,  they  said,  was,  that,  in 
regard  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  kingdom, 
the  miUtia,  for  the  security  of  his  majesty  and  his 
people,  might  be  put  under  the  command  of  such 
*'  noble  and  faithful  persons,  as  they  had  all  cause 
"  to  confide  in :  and  such  was  the  necessity  of  this 
preservation,  that  they  declared,  that,  if  his  ma- 
jesty should  refuse  to  join  wiUi  them  therein, 
*'  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  being  the  supreme 
'-  court,  and  highest  council  of  the  kingdom,  were 
*'  enabled,  by  their  own  authority,  to  provide  for 
*'  the  repulsing  of  such  imminent  and  evident  dan- 
*'  ger,  not  by  any  new  law  of  their  own  making,  as 
*'  Bad  been  untnily  suggested  to  his  majesty,  but 
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*'  by  the  most  ancient  law  of  the  kingdom,  even 
''  that  which  is  fundamental  and  essential  to  the 
''  constitution  and  subsistence  of  it. 
"  Although  they  never  desired,  they  said,  to 
encourage  his  majesty  to  such  replies  as  might 
produce  any  contestation  between  him  and  his 
parliament,  of  which  they  never  found  better 
"  effect,  than  loss  of  time,  and  hinderance  of  the 
*'  pubUc  afiairs ;  vet  they  had  been  far  from  telling 
"  nim  of  how  little  value  his  words  would  be  with 
''  them,  much  less  when  they  were  accompanied 
'^  with  actions  of  love  and  justice.    They  said,  he 
*'  had  more  reason  to  find  fault  with  those  wicked 
'*  counsellors,  who  had  so  often  bereaved  him  of 
'^  the  honour,  and  his  people  of  the  fruit  of  many 
'*  gracious  speeches,  which  he  had  made  to  them, 
"  such  as  those  in  the  end  of  the  last  parliament; 
that,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  and  as  he  was  a 
gentleman,  he  would  redress  the  grievances  of 
his  people,  as  well  out  of  parHament  as  in  it. 
TTiey  asked,  if  the  searching  the  studies  and 
chambers,  yea,  the  pockets  of  some,  both  of  the 
nobility  and  commons,  the  very  next  day ;  the 
''  commitment  of  Mr.  Bellasis,  sir  John  Hotham, 
"  and  Mr.  Crew ;  the  continued  oppressions  by 
ship-money,  coat  and  conduct  money ;  with  the 
manifold  imprisonments,  and   other  vexations 
thereupon,  and  other  ensuing  violations  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  (all  which 
were  the  effects  of  evil  counsel,  and  abundantly 
''  declared  in  their  remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the 
^'  kingdom,)  [were]  actions  of  love  and  justice, 
"  suitable  to  such  words  as  those  ? 
'^  As  gracious  was  his  majesty's  speech  in  the 
beginmng  of  this  parUament ;   that  he  was  re- 
solved to  put  himself  freely  and  clearly  upon  the 
love  and  affection  of  his  English  subjects,  lliey 
asked  whether  his  causeless  complaints  and  jea- 
"  lousies,  the  unjust  imputations  so  often  cast  upon 
"  his  parliament,  his  denial  of  their  necessary  de- 
*'  fence  by  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  his  dan- 
<<  gerous  absenting  himself  from  his  great  council, 
**  like  to  produce  such  a  mischievous  division  in 
"  the  kingdom,  had  not  been  more  suitable  to 
**  other  men's  evil  coimsels,  than  to  his  own  words  ? 
'*  Neither,  they  said,  had  his  latter  speeches  been 
"  better  used,  and  preserved  by  those  evil  and 
wicked  counsellors.    Could  any  words  be  fuller 
of  love  and  justice,  than  those  in  his  answer  to 
'*  the  message  sent  to  the  house  of  commons,  the 
thkty-first  of  December,  1641 :    We  do  engage 
unto  you  solemnly  the  word  of  a  king,  that  the 
security  of  all  and  every  one  of  you  from  violence 
*'  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  much  our  care,  as  the 
"  preservation  of  us,  and  our  children  ?  And  could 
*'  any  actions  be  fuller  of  injustice  and  violence, 
*'  than  that  of  the  attorney  general,  in  falsely 
accusing  the  six  members  of  parliammt,  and  the 
other  proceedings  thereupon,  within  three  or  four 
days  after  that  message?    For  the  full  view 
whereof,  they  desired  the  declaration  made  of 
those  proceedings  might  be  perused;  and  by 
<<  those  instancesXthey  could  ada  many  more)  the 
'*  world  might  jud^e  who  deserved  to  be  taxed 
'*  with  disv^uing  his  majesty's  words,  they  who 
**  had,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  stained  and  sullied 
'*  them  with  such  foul  counsels ;  or  the  parhament, 
"  who  had  ever  manifested,  with  joy  and  delight, 
'*  their  humble  thankfulness  for  those  gracious 
"  words,  and  actions  of  love  and  justice,  which  had 
«  been  conformable  thereunto. 
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"  The  king,  they  fiaid»  had  been  pleased  to  ^s- 
avow  the  having  any  such  evil  counsel  or  coun- 
^  sellors,  as  were  mentioned  in  their  declaration,  to 
his  knowledge ;  and  they  held  it  their  duty  hum- 
bly to  avow  there  were  such ;  or  else  they  must 
say,  that  all  the  ill  things  done  of  late  in  his  ma- 
jesty's name  had  been  done  by  himself ;  wherein 
they  should  neither  follow  tne  direction  of  the 
*'  law,  nor  the  affection  of  their  own  hearts,  which 
*'  was,  as  much  as  might  be,  to  clear  his  majesty 
*'  from  all  imputation  of  misgovemment,  and  to  lay 
*'  the  £ault  uoon  his  ministers.  The  false  accusing 
''  of  six  members  of  parliament ;  the  justifying  Mr. 
**  Attorney,  in  that  fidse  accusation;  the  violent 
**  cominff  to  the  house  of  commons ;  the  denial  of 
the  mmtia ;  the  sharp  messages  to  both  houses, 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  former  kings ;  the 
long  and  remote  absence  of  his  m^esty  from  par- 
liament; the  heavy  and  wrongM  taxes  upon 
both  houses ;  the  cherishing  and  countenancing 
''  a  discontented  psuty  in  the  kingdom  against 
5' them,  were  certainly  the  fruits  of  very  evil 
*'  counsels,  apt  to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  com- 
''  bustion,  to  binder  the  supplies  of  Ireland,  and  to 
"  countenance  the  proceedings  and  pretensions  of 
*'  the  rebels  there :  and  the  authors  of  these  evil 
coiuisels,  they  conceived,  must  needs  be  known 
to  his  majesty ;  and  they  hoped  their  labouring 
with  his  majesty,  to  have  those  discovered,  and 
brought  to  a  just  censure,  would  not  so  much 
''  wound  his  honour  in  the  opinion  of  hisffood  sub- 
'^  jects,  as  his  labouiing  to  preserve  and  conceal 
« them. 

*'  And  whereas  his  majesty  had  said,  he  could 
*'  wish  that  his  own  inunediate  actions,  which  he 
"  avowed,  and  his  own  honour,  might  not  be  so 
roughly  censured  under  that  common  style  of 
evil  counsellors ;  they  said,  that  they  could  also 
heartily  wish  that  they  had  not  cause  to  make 
that  style  so  common ;  but  how  often  and  undu- 
tifuUy  soever  those  wicked  counsellors  should  fix 
*'  their  dishonour  upon  the  king,  by  making  his 
"  majestv  the  author  of  those  e^  actions,  which 
"  were  the  effects  of  their  own  evil  coimsels,  they, 
"  his  majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  could  use 
**  no  other  style,  according  to  that  maxim  of  the 
*'  law,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  :  but  if  any  ill 
*'  were  committed  in  matter  of  state,  the  council ; 
**  if  in  matter  of  justice,  the  judges  must  answer 
**  for  it. 
*'  They  said,  they  had  laid  no  charse  upon  his 
majesty,  which  should  put  him  upon  that  apology, 
concerning  his  faithful  and  jealous  affection  of 
the  protestant  profession :  neither  did  his  majesty 
*^  endeavour  to  clear  those  in  greatest  authority 
**  about  him,  by  whom  they  had  said  that  design 
*'  had  been  potently  carriea  on  for  divers  years ; 
"  and  they  i^^er  wished  that  the  mercies  of  heaven, 
than  the  judgments,  might  be  manifested  upon 
them ;  but  that  there  ha^  been  such,  there  were 
such  plentiful  and  frequent  evidences,  that  they 
'*  believed  there  was  none,  either  protestant  or 
*'  papist,  who  had  had  any  reasonable  view  of  the 
"  nassag^  of  latter  times,  but,  either  in  fear  or 
**  nopM^  did  expect  a  sudden  issue  of  that  design. 

"They  saio,  they  had  no  way  trans^pressed 
**  against  the  Act  of  Obhvion,  by  remembenng  the 
"  intended  war  against  Scotland,  as  a  brandi  of 
"  that  design  to  alter  rdigion  by  those  wicked 
"  counsels,  from  which  God  did  then  deliver  them, 
which  tliey  ought  never  to  forget. 
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"  That  the  rebellion  in  Irekoid  was  framed  and 
cherished  by  the  popish  and  malignant  party  in 
^<  Engkmd,  y^Bs  not  onlv  affirmed  by  the  rebels, 
but,  they  said,  might  be  cleared  by  many  other 
proofs :  the  same  rebellious  principles  of  pre- 
tended religion,  the  same  politic  ends  were  appa- 
rent in  bom,  and  their  malicious  designs  and 
practices  were  masked  and  disguised  with  the 
"  same  false  colotu:  of  their  earnest  zeal  to  vindi- 
"  cate  his  majesty's  prerogative,  from  the  supposed 
'*  oppression  of  the  parlisunent.  How  much  those 
"  treacherous  pretences  had  been  countenanced,  by 
"  some  eVil  council  about  his  majesty,  might  appear 
''  in  this,  that  the  proclamation,  whereby  they  were 
"  declared  traitors,  was  so  long  withheld,  as  to  the 
"  second  of  Januaiy,  though  the  rebellion  brake 
"  forth  in  October  oefore,  and  then  no  more  than 
"  fort]r  copies  appointed  to  be  printed ;  with  a 
'*  special  command  from  his  majestv  not  to  exceed 
*'  tnat  number ;  and  that  none  of  tnem  should  be 
"  published,  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  further 
"  signified,  as  by  the  warrant  appears,  a  true  copy 
'*  whereof  was  annexed  to  this  declaration ;  so  thsut 
"  a  few  only  could  take  notice  of  it ;  which  was 
"  made  more  observable,  by  the  late  contrary  pro- 
"  ceedings  against  the  Scots,  who  were  in  a  very 
''  quick  and  sharp  manner  proclaimed ;  and  those 
*'  proclamations  forthwith  dispersed,  with  as  niuch 
<<  diligence  as  might  be,  throughout  all  the  king- 
*'  dom,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches, 
"  accompanied  with  public  prayers  and  execrations. 
**  Another  evidence  of  favour  and  countenance  to 
"  the  rebels  in  some  of  power  about  his  majesty, 
was  this,  that  they  had  put  forth,  in  his  m^esty's 
name,  a  causeless  complaint  against  the  parlia- 
ment, which  speaks  the  same  language  of  the 
parliament  which  the  rebels  do,  thereby  to  raise 
**  a  belief  in  men's  minds,  that  his  majes^s  affec- 
"  tions  were  alienated,  as  well  as  his  person  was 
"  removed,  from  that  his  great  council.  All  which, 
"  they  said,  did  exceedingly  retard  the  suppUes  of 
*'  Ireland,  and  more  advance  the  proceedings  of 
**  the  rebels,  than  any  jealousy  or  misapprehension 
"  begotten  in  his  subjects,  by  the  dedaration  of 
*'  the  rebeLs,  injunction  of  Rosetti,  or  information 
"of  T^stramWhetcomb;  so  that,  considering  the 
"  present  state  and  temper  of  both  kingdoms,  his 
"  royal  presence  was  far  more  necessary  here,  than 
"  it  could  be  in  Ireland,  for  redemption  or  protec- 
"  tion  of  his  subjects  there. 

"  And  whether  there  were  cause  of  his  majesty's 
"  great  %idignation,  for  being  reproached  to  have 
"  intendedlorce  or  threatening  to  the  parliament, 
"  they  desired  tiiem  to  consi&r  who  should  read 
"  their  declaration,  in  which  there  was  no  word 
tending  to  any  such  reproach;  and  certainly, 
they  said,  they  had  been  more  tender  of  his  ma- 

i'esty's  honour  in  that  point,  than  he,  whosoever 
le  was,  tiiat  did  write  that  declaration ;,  where, 
"  in  his  majesty's  name,  he  did  call  (jod  to  witnps, 
"  he  never  haa  any  such  thought,  or  knew  of  anv 
"  such  resolution  of  bringing  up  the  army ;  which 
"  truly,  they  said,  would  seem  strange  to  those, 
"  who  should  read  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Goring, 
"  information  of  Mr.  Percy,  and  divers  other  ex- 
"  aminations  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  Mr.  Pollard,  and 
"  others ;  the  other  examination  of  Captain  Leg, 
"  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  and  sir  John  Conyers;  and 
"  consider  the  condition  and  nature  of  the  petition, 
"  which  was  sent  unto  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  under  the 
I "  approbation  of  C.  R.  which  his  majesiy  had  now 
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"  acknowledged  to  be  his  own  hand;  snd,  being 
"  fdU  of  scandal  to  the  parliament,  might  have 
**  proved  dangerous  to  the  whole  kingdom,  if  the 
<<  army  should  have  interposed  betwixt  the  king 
**  and  them,  as  was  desired. 

*<  They  did  not  affirm  that  his  majesty's  warrant 
"  was  ffranted  for  the  passage  of  Mr.  Jernwn,  after 
*^  the  £sire  of  both  houses  for  restraint  of  his  ser- 
**  vants ;  but  only  that  he  did  pass  over,  after  that 
"  restraint,  by  virtue  of  such  a  warrant.  They 
"  knew  the  warrant  bore  date  the  day  before  thdr 
'*  desire ;  yet,  they  said,  it  seemed  strange  to  those, 
**  who  knew  how  great  respect  and  power  Mr. 
**  Jermyn  had  in  court,  that  he  should  begin  his 
**  journey  in  such  haste,  and  in  apparel  so  unfit  for 
**  travel,  as  a  black  satin  suit,  ana  white  boots,  if 
**  his  going  awaj  was  designed  the  day  before. 

*'  The  accusation  of  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the 
'*  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  was 
*\  called  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  truly  so  it  was, 
*'  and  a  very  high  one,  far  above  any  satisfiEustion 
*'  that  had  been  yet  given :  for,  they  asked,  how  it 
**  could  be  said  to  to  largely  satisfied,  so  long  as 
*'  his  majestv  laboured  to  preserve  Mr.  Attorney 
"  firom  punisnment,  who  was  the  visible  actor  in  it  ? 
So  long  as  his  majesty  had  not  only  justified 
him,  but  by  his  letter  declared,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  accuse  them,  and  that  he  would  have 
punished  him,  if  he  had  not  done  it  ?  So  long  as 
*'  those  members  had  not  the  means  of  clearing 
thdr  innocency,  and  the  authors  of  that  mali' 
cious  charge  undiscovered,  though  both  houses 
of  parliament  had  several  times  petitioned  his 
majestv  to  discover  them,  and  that,  not  only  upon 
'*  grounds  of  common  justice,  but  by  act  of  parlia- 
**  ment,  his  majesty  was  bound  to  ck>  it  ?  So  long 
**  as  the  king  refused  to  pass  a  bill  for  their  dis- 
**  charge,  alleging  that  the  narrative  in  that  bill 
^  was  against  nis  honour ;  whereby  he  seemed  still 
"  to  avow  the  matter  of  tiiat  fiEdse  and  scandalous 
accusation,  though  he  deserted  the  prosecution, 
offering  to  pass  a  bill  for  their  acquittal;  yet 
with  intimation  that  they  must  desert  the  avow* 
« ing  their  own  innocency,  which  would  more 
**  wound  them  in  honour,  ihaa  secure  them  in  law? 
''  And  in  vindication  of  that  great  privilege  of  par- 
**  liament,  they  did  not  know  that  they  had  in* 
**  vaded  any  privilege  belonging  to  his  mijesty,  as 
**  had  been  allegjed  m  that  declaration. 

^But,  they  said,  they  looked  not  upon  that  onlv 
'^  in  the  notion  of  a  breach  of  privilege^  which 
might  be,  though  the  accusation  were  true  or 
ffidse ;  but  under  the  notion  of  a  heinous  crime 
in  the  attorney,  and  all  other  subjects,  who  had 
"  a  hand  in  it;  a  crime  against  the  law  of  nature, 
against  the  rules  of  justice ;  that  innocent  men 
should  be  charged  with  so  great  an  offence  as 
treason,  in  the  face  of  the  highest  judicatory  of 
the  kingdom,  whereby  their  lives  and  estates, 
"  their  blood  and  honour,  were  endangered,  with- 
out witness,  without  evidence,  without  all  possi* 
bihty  of  reparation  in  a  legal  course ;  yet  a  crime 
of  such  a  nature,  that  his  majesty's  command  can 
no  more  warrant,  than  it  can  any  other  act  of 
injustice.  These  things,  which  were  evil  in  their 
own  nature,  such  as  a  false  testimony,  or  false 
accusation,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  any  com- 
mand, er  induce  any  obligation  of  obedience 
upon  any^  man,  by  any  authority  whatsoever: 
theref<M«  tk^  attorney,  in  that  case,  was  bound 
*'  to  have  refused  to  execute  such  a  command. 
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unless  he  had  some  such  evidence  or  testimony^ 
as  might  have  warranted  him  against  the  parties, 
*^  and  be  liable  to  make  satisfaction,  if  it  should 
"  prove  false;  and  it  was  sufficiently  known  to 
"  every  man,  and  adjudged  in  parliament,  that  the 
«  king  could  be  neither  the  relator,  informer,  or 
''witness.  If  it  should  rest  as  it  was,  without 
fiirther  satisfaction,  no  future  parliament  could 
be  safe,  but  that  the  members  might  be  taken, 
and  destroyed  at  pleasure;  yea  the  verv  prin- 
"  ciples  of  government  and  justice  would  be  in 
"  danger  to  he  dissolved. 

*'  They  said,  they  did  not  conceive,  that  numbers 
''  did  make  an  assembly  unlawful,  but  when  either 
**  the  end,  or  manner  of  their  carriage  should  be 
"  unlawful.  Divers  just  occasions  might  draw  the 
<'  citizens  to  Westmmster ;  where  many  public  and 
private  petitions,  and  other  causes,  were  draend- 
ing  in  parliament ;  and  why  that  should  be  found 
more  fxdlty  in  the  citizens,  than  the  resort  every 
day  in  the  term  of  great  numbers  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  they  knew  not:  that  those  citi- 
zens were  notoriously  provoked,  and  assaulted  at 
Westminster  bv  colonel  Lunsford,  captain  H^de, 
"  and  others,  ana  by  some  of  the  servants  of'^the 
<* archbishop  of  York,  was  sufficiently  proved; 
^  and  that  afterwards  they  were  more  violentlv 
'<  wounded,  and  most  barbarously  mangled  with 
**  swords,  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  near  White- 
hall, many  of  them  being  without  weapons,  and 
giving  no  cause  of  distaste,  was  likewise  proved 
y  several  testimonies;  but  of  any  scandalous 
or  seditious  misdemeanours  of  theirs,  that  might 
give  his  majesty  good  cause  to  suppose  his  own 
''  person,  or  those  of  his  royal  consort  or  children, 
"  to  be  in  apparent  danger,  they  had  no  proof  ever 
'*  offered  to  either  house;  and  if  there  had  been 
*'  any  complaint  of  that  kind,  it  was  no  doubt  the 
"  houses  would  have  been  as  forward  to  join  in 
'*  an  order,  for  the  siropressing  of  such  tumults, 
as  they  were,  not  long  before,  upon  another 
occasion,  when  they  made  an  order  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  whereas  those  officers  and  soldiers,  which 
committed  that  violence  upon  so  many  of  the 
citizens  at  Whitehall,  were  cherished  and  fostered 
in  his  majesty's  house ;  and  when,  not  long  after, 
"  the  common  council  of  London  presented  a  peti- 
"  tion  to  his  majesty  for  reparation  of  those  inju- 
'*  nes,  his  majesty's  answer  was,  without  hearmg 
the  proof  of  the  complainants,  that  if  any  citizen 
were  wounded,  or  ill  entreated,  his  majesty  wsis 
confidently  assured,  that  it  happened  by  their 
own  evil  and  corrupt  demeanours. 
"  They  said,  they  hoped,  it  could  not  be  thought 
contrary  to  the  auty  and  wisdom  of  a  parliament, 
**  if  many  concurring,  and  frequently  reiterated 
'*  and  renewed  advertisements  from  Rome,  Venice, 
^  Paris,  and  other  parts,  if  the  solicitations  of  the 
pope's  nuncio,  and  their  own  discontented  fugi- 
tives, did  make  them  jealous  and  watchful  for 
the  safety  of  the  state :  and  they  had  been  very 
'*  careful  to  make  their  expressions  thereof  so  easy, 
''  and  so  plain  to  the  capacity  and  understanding 
''  of  the  people,  that  nothing  might  justly  slick 
*'  with  them,  wiUi  reflection  upon  the  person  of  his 
majesty :  wherein  they  appealed  to  the  jud^ent 
of  any  indifferent  person,  who  should  read  and 
peruse  their  own  words. 
**  Thej  said,  they  must  maintain  the  ground  of 
*'  their  tears  to  be  of  that  moment,  that  Uiey  could 
"  not  discharge  the  trust  and  duty  that  lay  upon 
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**  them,  unless  they  did  apply  themselves  to  the  use 
''  of  those  means,  to  which  the  law  had  enabled 
''  them  in  cases  of  that  nature,  for  the  necessary 
"  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  his  majesty  did 
**  graciously  declare,  that  the  law  should  be  the 
^*  measure  of  his  power ;  so  did  they  most  heartily 
**  profess,  that  they  should  always  make  it  the  rule 
''of  their  obedience.  Then  they  observed,  that 
"  there  were  certain  prudent  omissions  in  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  answer ;  and  said,  that  the  next  point  of 
"  their  declaration  was,  with  much  caution,  arti- 
"  iicially  passed  over  by  him  who  drew  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  answer;  it  being  indeed  the  foundation 
*'  of  aU  their  misery,  and  his  majesty's  trouble, 
*'  that  he  was  pleased  to  hear  general  taxes  upon 
his  parliament,  without  any  particular  charge, 
to  wnich  they  might  give  satisfaction ;  and  that 
he  had  often  conceived  displeasure  against  par- 
"  ticular  persons,  upon  misinformation ;  and  al- 
**  though  those  informations  had  been  clearly 
proved  to  be  false,  yet  he  would  never  bring 
the  accusers  to  question ;  which  did  lay  an  im- 
possibihty  upon  honest  men  of  clearing  them- 
*'  selves,  and  gave  an  encouragement  to  fSiae  and 
unworthy  persons  to  trouble  him  with  imtrue 
and  groundless  informations.  Three  particulars 
they  nad  mentioned  in  their  declaration,  which 
the  penner  of  his  majesty's  answer  had  good 
cause  to  omit :  the  words  supposed  to  be  spoken 
at  Kensington;  the  pretended  articles  against 
the  ^ueen;  and  the  groundless  accusation  of 
the  SIX  members  of  the  parliament;  there  being 
nothing  to  be  said  in  defence,  or  denial  of  any 
"  of  them. 

"  Concerning  his  majesty's  desire  to  join  with 
"  his  parliament,  and  with  nis  faithful  subjects,  in 
*'  defence  of  religion,  and  public  good  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  they  said,  they  doubted  not  he  would  do  it 
"  fully,  when  evU  counsellors  should  be  removed 
*'  from  about  him;  and  until  that  should  be,  as 
''  they  had  shewed  before  of  words,  so  must  they 
''  also  say  of  laws,  that  they  could  not  secure 
"  them :  witness  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  had 
**  been  followed  with  such  an  inundation  of  illegal 
taxes,  that  they  had  just  cause  to  think,  that  the 
payment  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  was  an  easy  burden  to  the  common- 
"  wealth  in  exchange  of  them ;  and  they  could  not 
"  but  justly  think,  tiiat  if  there  were  a  continuance 
"  of  such  ill  counsellors,  and  favour  to  them,  they 
"  would,  by  some  wicked  device  or  other,  make 
"  the  bill  tor  the  triennial  parliament,  and  those 
"  other  excellent  laws  mentioned  in  his  majesty's 
"  declaration,  of  less  value  than  words.  Tlutt  ex- 
"  cellent  bill  for  the  continuance  of  this  parliament, 
*'  they  said,  was  so  necessary,  that  without  it  they 
"  could  not  have  raised  so  great  sums  of  money 
"  for  the  service  of  his  majesty  and  the  common- 
wealth, as  they  had  done,  and  without  which  the 
ruin  and  destruction  of  the  kingdom  must  needs 
have  followed :  and,  they  were  resolved,  the 
gracious  favour  of  his  m^esty,  expressed  in  that 
bill,  and  the  advantage  and  security  which  thereby 
they  had  from  being  dissolved,  should  not  encou- 
rage them  to  do  any  thing,  which  otherwise  had 
not  been  fit  to  have  been  done.  And  they  were 
ready  to  make  it  good  before  all  the  world,  that 
although  his  majesty  had  passed  many  bills  very 
advantageous  for  the  subject,  yet  in  none  of 
them  had  they  bereaved  his  majesty  of  any  just, 
necessary,  or  profitable  prerogative  of  the  crown. 
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"  They  said,  they  so  eamestiy  desired  his  ma- 
''  jesty's  return  to  London,  that  upon  it,  they  con- 
"  ceived,  depended  the  very  safety  and  being  of 
"  both  his  kingdoms :  ana  therefore  they  must 
"  protest,  that,  as  for  the  time  past,  neither  the 
"  government  of  London,  nor  any  laws  of  the  land, 
"  had  lost  their  life  and  force  for  his  security,  so 
"  for  the  future  they  should  be  ready  to  do  or  say 
"  any  thing,  that  might  stand  with  the  duty  or 
"  honour  of  a  parliunent,  which  might  raise  a 
"  mutual  confidence  between  his  majesty  and  them, 
"  as  they  did  wish,  and  as  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
"  dom  md  require. 

"  Thus  far,  they  said,  the  answer  to  that,  which 
"  was  called  his  majesty's  declaration,  had  led 
"  them.  Now  they  came  to  that,  which  was 
"  entitied  his  majes^s  answer  to  the  petition  of 
''  both  houses,  presented  to  him  at  York,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  March,  1643.  In  the  be^ning 
whereof,  his  majesty  wished,  that  their  pnvileges 
on  all  parts  were  so  stated,  that  that  way  of 
"  correspondency  might  be  preserved  with  that 
"  freedom,  which  had  been  used  of  old.  They  said, 
«  tiiey  knew  nothing  introduced  by  them,  that 
gave  any  impediment  thereunto;  neither  had 
they  affirmed  their  privileges  to  be  broken,  when 
his  majesty  denied  them  any  thing,  or  gave  a 
reason  why  he  could  not  grant  it ;  or  that  those, 
"  who  advised  such  denial,  were  enemies  to  the 
"  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  favourers  of  the  Irish 
"  rebellion ;  in  which  aspersion,  that  was  turned  to 
"  a  general  assertion,  which,  in  their  votes,  was 
"  applied  to  a  particular  case ;  wherefore  they  must 
"  maintain  their  votes,  that  those  who  advised  his 
"  majesty  to  contradict  that,  which  both  houses, 
"  in  the  question  concerning  the  militia,  had  de- 
"  dared  to  be  law,  and  command  it  should  not 
''  be  obeyed,  is  a  hi^h  breach  of  privilege,  and  that 
''  those,  who  advised  his  majesty  to  absent  himself 
"  firom  his  parliament,  were  enemies  to  the  peace 
"  of  the  kingdom,  and  justly  to  be  suspected  to  be 
"  favourers  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  rea- 
''  sons  of  both  .were  evident,  because  in  the  first 
"  there  was  as  great  a  derogation  from  the  trust 
"  and  authority  of  parliament ;  and,  in  the  second, 
"  as  much  advantage  to  the  proceedings  and  hopes 
"  of  the  rebels,  as  might  be;  and  they  held  it  a 
"  very  causeless  imputation  upon  the  parliament, 
"  that  they  had  therein  any  way  impeached,  much 
"  less  taken  away  the  freedom  of  his  majefty's 
"  vote ;  which  did  not  import  a  liberty  in  his  ma- 
"  jesty,  to  deny  any  thing  how  necessary  soever 
"  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom,  much  less  a 
"  license  to  evil  counsellors,  to  advise  any  thing, 
though  never  so  destructive  to  his  majesty  and 
his  people. 

"  By  the  message  of  the  twentieth  of  January, 
his  majesty  had  propounded  to  both  houses  of 
parliament,  that  they  would,  with  all  speed,  fall 
into  a  serious  consideration  of  all  those  particulars 
which  they  thought  necessary,  as  well  for  the 
upholding  and  maintaining  of  his  majesty's  just 
"  and  regd  authority,  and  for  the  settling  his 
"  revenue,  as  for  the  present  and  future  establishing 
"  their  privileges ;  the  free  and  quiet  enjoying 
"  their  estates ;  the  liberties  of  their  jpersons ;  the 
"  security  of  the  true  religion,  professed  in  the 
church  of  England ;  and  the  settling  of  cere- 
monies,* in  such  a  manner,  as  might  take  away 
all  just  offence,  and  to  digest  it  into  one  entire 
"body. 
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'*  To  that  point  of  upholding  and  maintaining 
his  royal  authority,  they  eaid,  nothing  had  heen 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  it>  that  should  require 
any  new  provision :  to  the  other  of  settling  the 
revenue,  the  parliament  had  no  way  ahridged  or 
disordered  his  just  revenue;  but  it  was  true, 
that  much  waste  and  confusion  of  his  majesty's 
estate  had  been  made  by  those  evil  and  unfaith- 
ful ministers,  whom  he  had  employed  in  the 
managing  of  it ;  whereby  his  own  ordinary  ex- 
penses would  have  been  disappointed,  and  the 
safety  of  the  kingdom  more  endangered,  if  the 
parliament  had  not,  in  some  measure,'  provided 
for  his  household,  and  for  some  of  tne  forts, 
more  than  they  were  bound  to  do;  and  they 
were  still  willing  to  settle  such  a  revenue  upon 
his  majesty,  as  might  make  him  live  royidlv, 
plentifully,  and  safdy;  but  they  could  not,  m 
wisdom  and  fidelitv  to  the  commonwealth,  do 
that,   till  he  should  choose  such  counsellors 
and  officers,  as  might  order  and  dispose  it  to 
the  public  good,  and  not  apply  it  to  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  his  people,  as  heretofore  it 
had  been.    But  that,  and  the  other  matters  con- 
cerning themselves,  being  works  of  great  im- 
portance, and  fall  of  intricacy,  would  require  so 
lonff  a  time  of  deliberation,  that  the  kmffdom 
mignt  be  ruined  before  they  could  effect  tLem : 
therefore  they  thought  it  necessary,  first  to  be 
suitors  to  his  majesty,  so  to  order  the  militia, 
that,  the  kingdom  being  secured,  they  might, 
with  more  ease  and  safety,  apply  themselves  to 
debate  of  that  message,  wherem  they  had  been 
interrupted,  by  his  majesty's  denial  of  the  ordi- 
nance concermng  the  same ;  because  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  for  them  to  labour  in  other  things, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  l»ve  themselves  naked 
to  the  malice  of  so  many  enemies,  both  at  home 
'  and  abroad ;  yet  they  had  not  been  altogether 
'  negligent  of  those  things,  which  his  majesty  had 
'  heen  pleased  to  propound  in  that  message:  they 
'  had  agreed  upon  a  book  of  rates  in  a  larger  pro- 
'  portion,  than  had  been  granted  to  any  ol  his 
'  majesty's  predecessors,  which  was  a  considerable 
'  support  of^ his  majesty's  pubUc  charge;  and  had 
'  likewise  prepared  divers  propositions,  and  bills, 
for  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberties, 
'  whicn  they  intended  shortly  to  present  to  his 

*  majesty;  and  to  do  whatsoever  was  fit  for  them, 
'  to  make  up  that  unpleasant  breach  between  his 

*  nuuesty  and  the  parliament. 

'*  Whereas  divers  exceptions  had  been  taken 
'  concerning  the  militia ;  first,  that  his  majesty 
'  never  denied  the  thinff,  but  accepted  the  persons, 
'  (except  for  corporations,)  only  Uiat  he  denied 

*  the  way;  to  which  they  answered,  ibai  that  ex- 
'  ception  took  off  London,  and  all  other  great 
'  towns  and  cities,  which  makes  a  great  part  of 
'  the  kingdom ;  and  for  the  way  of  ordinance,  it 
'  is  ancient,  more  speedy,  more  easily  alterable, 
'  and,  in  all  these  and  other  respects,  more  proper, 
'  and  more  applicable  to  the  present  occasion, 
'  than  a  bill;  which  his  majesty  called  the  good 
'  old  way  of  imposing  upon  the  subjects.     It 

*  should  seem,  that  neither  his  majesty's  royal 
'  predecessors,  nor  their  ancestors,  had  heretofore 
'  been  of  that  opinion;  37  £dw.  III.  they  said, 
'  they  found  this  record :  The  chancellor  made 
'  declaration  of  the  chaUrage  of  the  parliament; 
'  the  king  desires  to  know  the  griefs  of  his  sub- 
'  jects,  and  to  redress  enormities.    The  last  ^y 


'*  of  the  parliament,  the  king  demanded  of  the 
"  whole  estates,  whether  they  would  have  such 
''  things  as  they  agreed  on,  by  way  of  ordinance, 
'*  or  statute  ?  who  answered,  by  way  of  ordinance, 
"  for  that  they  might  amend  the  same  at  their 
*'  pleasures ;  and  so  it  was. 

"  But  his  majesty  objected  further,  that  there 
'*  was  somewhat  in  the  preface,  to  which  he  could 
"  not  consent  with  justice  to  his  honour  and  inno- 
**  cence ;  and  that  thereby  he  was  excluded  from 
"  any  power  in  the  disposing  of  it.    These  objec- 
*'  tions,  they  said,  might  seem  somewhat,  but  in- 
*'  deed  would  appear  nothing,  when  it  should  be 
"  considered,  that  nothing  in  the  preamble  laid  any 
"  charge  upon  his  majesty,  or  in  the  body  of  the 
"  ordinance,  that  excludes  his  royal  authority  in 
"  the  disposing  or  execution  of  it :  but  only  it 
"  was  provided,  that  it  should  be  signified  by  both 
"  houses  of  parliament,  as  that  channel,  tmough 
"  which  it  would  be  best  derived,  and  most  cer- 
'*  tainly  to  those  ends  for  which  it  was  intended ; 
*'  and  let  all  the  world  judge  whether  they  had  not 
''  reason  to  insist  upon  it,  that  the  strength  of  the 
"  kingdom  should  rather  be  ordered  according  to 
'*  the  advice  or  direction  of  the  great  council  of  the 
"  land,  intrusted  by  the  king,  and  by  the  kingdom, 
''  than  that  the  safety  of  the  king,  parliament,  and 
kingdom,  should  be  left  at  the  devotion  of  a  few 
unknown  counsellors,  many  of  them  not  in- 
trusted at  all  by  the  king  in  any  public  way,  nor 
at  all  confided  m  by  the  kingdom. 
"  They  wished  the  danger  were  not  imminent,  or 
not  still  continuing,  but  could  not  conceive,  that 
the  long  time  spent  in  that  debate  was  evidence 
*'  sufficient,  that  there  was  no  such  necessity  or 
"  danger,  but  a  bill  might  easily  have  been  pre-* 
*'  pared ;  for,  when  many  causes  do  concur  to 
*'  the  danger  of  a  state,  the  interruption  of  any 
one  might  hinder  the  execution  of  the  rest, 
and  yet  the  design  be  still  kept  on  foot,  for 
better  opportunities.    Who  knew,  whether  the 
"  ill  success  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  not  hin- 
dered  the  insurrection  of  the  papists  here? 
Whether  the  preservation  of  the  six  members 
of  the  parliament,  falsely  accused,  had  not  pre- 
vented that  plot  of  the  breaking  the  neck  of  this 
"  parliament,  of  which  they  were  informed  from 
"  France,  not  long  bdore  tney  were  accused;  yet 
"  since  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  express 
"  his  }deasure  rather  for  a  bill,  than  an  ordinance, 
"  and  that  he  sent  in  one  for  that  purpose,  they 
readily  entertained  it ;  and,  with  some  small  and 
necessary  alterations,  speedily  passed  the  same. 
But  contrary  to  the  custom  ot  parliament,  and 
their  expectation,  grounded  upon  his  majesty's 
"  own  invitation  of  them  to  that  way,  and  uie 
''  other  reasons  manifested  in  their  dedaration  con* 
"  ceming  the  militia,  of  the  fifth  of  May,  instead 
"  of  the  royal  assent,  they  met  with  an  absolute 
''  refusal. 

*'  For  their  votes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
*'  of  March,  they  said,  if  Uie  matter  of  diose  votes 
"  were  according  to  law,  they  hoped  his  nuuesty 
''  would  allow  the  subjects  to  be  bound  by  them, 
"  because  he  had  saia,  he  would  make  the  law 
"  the  rule  of  his  power ;  and  if  the  question  were, 
**  whether  that  were  law,  which  the  lords  and  com- 
"  mons  had  once  declared  to  be  so,  who  should 
be  the  judge?  Not  his  majesty;  for  the  king 
judgeth  not  of  matters  of  law,  but  by  his  courts ; 
ana  his  courts,  though  sitting  by  his  authority. 
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expected  not  Us  assent  in  matters  of  law :  not 
any  other  courts ;  for  they  could  not  judge  in 
that  case,  because  they  were  inferior,  no  appeal 
lying  to  them  from  parliament,  the  judgment 
*'  whereof  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  king's 
*'  judgment  in  his  highest  court,  though  the  long 
«  m  ms  person  be  nother  present,  nor  assenting 
"  thereunto. 


'^  The  votes  at  which  his  majesty  took  exception 

were  these  : 
I .  **  That  the  king's  absence  so  far  remote  from 
his  parliament,  was  not  only  an  obstruction,  but 
might  prove  a  destruction  to  the  aflbira  of  Ire- 
land. 

a.  ''  That  when  the  lords  and  commons  shall 
declare  what  the  law  of  the  land  is,  to  have  this 
not  only  questioned  and  controverted,  but  con- 
tradicted, and  a  command  that  it  should  not  be 
obeyed,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
parhamenL 

3.  '*  That  those  persons,  who  advised  his  ma- 
jesty to  absent  himself  from  the  parliament,  are 
enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  justly 
may  be  suspected  to  be  favourers  of  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland. 

4.  '*  That  the  kingdom  had  been  of  late,  and 
still  was,  in  so  eminent  danger,  both  from  ene- 
mies  abroad,  and  a  popish  and  discontented  party 
at  home,  that  there  was  an  urgent  and  inevitable 
necessity  of  putting  his  majesty's  subjects  into  a 
posture  of  defence,  for  the  safieguard  both  of  his 
majesty  and  his  people. 

5.  ^  That  the  lords  and  commons,  fully  appre- 
hending this  danger,  and  being  sensible  of  tneir 
own  duty,  to  provide  a  suitable  prevention,  had, 
in  several  petitions,  addressed  themselves  to  his 
nudesty,  for  the  ordering  and  disposing  the  mi- 
Utia  of  the  kingdom  in  such  away,  as  was  agreed, 
by  the  wisdom  of  both  houses,  to  be  most  effec- 
tual, and  proper  for  the  present  exigence  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  could  not  obtain  it ;  but  his  majesty 
did,  several  times,  refuse  to  give  his  royal  assent 
thereunto. 

6.  *^  That,  in  this  case  of  extreme  danger,  and 
his  muesty's'refusal,  the  ordinance  of  parliament, 
agreea  upon  by  both  houses,  for  the  miUtia,  doth 
oblige  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed,  by  the 
funounental  laws  of  this  kingdom. 
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By  all  which,  they  said,  it  did  appear,  that  there 
had  been  no  colour  of  that  tax,  that  they  went 
about  to  introduce  a  new  law,  much  less  to  exer- 
cise an  arbitrary  power,  but  indeed  to  prevent 
it :  fortius  law  was  as  old  as  the  kingdom;  that 
the  kingdom  must  not  be  without  a  means  to  pre- 
serve itself;  which  that  it  might  be  done  with- 
out confusion,  this  nation  had  intrusted  certain 
hands  with  a  power  to  provide,  in  an  orderly  and 
regular  way,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  whole; 
wmch  power,  by  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, was  in  his  majesty,  and  in  his  parliament 
together:  yet  since  the  prince,  being  but  one 
person,  is  more  subject  to  accidents  of  nature 
and  chance,  whereby  the  commonwealth  may  be 
deprived  of  the  frxut  of  that  trust,  which  was,  in 
part,  reposed  in  him ;  in  cases  of  such  necessity, 
that  the  kingdom  may  not  be  enforced  presently 
to  return  to  its  first  principles,  and  every  man 
left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  without 
either  guide  or  rule;  the  wisdom  of  this  state 
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hath  intrusted  the  houses  of  parliament  with  a 
power  to  supply  what  should  be  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  prince,  as  is  evident  by  the  constant 
custom  and  practice  thereof,  in  cases  of  nonage, 
natural  disability,  and  captivity;  and  the  like 
reason  doth  and  must  hold  for  the  exercise  of 
the  same  power  in  such  cases,  where  the  royal 
trust  cannot  be,  or  is  not  discharged,  and  that 
the  kingdom  runs  an  evident  and  imminent 
danger  uiereby ;  which  danger  having  been  de- 
dared  by  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament, 
there  needs  not  the  authority  of  any  person  or 
court  to  affirm,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any 
person  or  court  to  reVoke  that  judgment. 
*'They  said,  they  knew  the  king  had  ways 
enough,  in  his  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  to 
puniui  such  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons,  as 
were  any  ways  prejudicial  to  his  rights,  honour, 
and  autnority ;  and  if  any  of  them  had  been  so 
insolently  violated  and  vilified,  his  majesty's  own 
council  and  officers  had  been  to  blame,  and  not 
the  parliament :  they  never  had  restrained  any 
proceedings  of  that  kind  in  other  courts,  nor  re- 
nised  any  fit  complaint  to  them.  The  Protesta- 
tion Protested  had  been  referred  by  the  commons' 
house  to  a  committee,  and,  the  author  being  not 
produced,  the  printer  committed  to  prison,  and 
the  book  voted  by  that  committee  to  oe  burned ; 
but  sir  Edward  Deering,  who  was  to  make  that 
report  of  the  votes  of  that  committee,  neglected 
to  make  it.  The  Apprentices*  Protestation  was 
never  complained  of:  but  the  other  seditious 
pamphlet.  To  vow  tents,  O  Israel,  was  once 
questioned,  and  the  full  prosecution  of  it  was 
not  interrupted  by  any  rault  of  either  house, 
whose  forwardness  to  do  his  majesty  all  right 
therein  might  plainly  appear,  in  thiat  a  committee 
of  lords  and  commons  was  purposely  appointed, 
to  take  such  informations  as  the  king's  council 
should  present  concerning  seditious  words,  prac- 
tices, or  tumults,  pamphlets  or  sermons,  tending 
to  the  derogation  of  his  majesty's  rights  or  pre- 
rogative, and  his  council  had  oeen  enjoined  by 
that  committee,  to  inquire  and  present  them; 
who  several  times  met  thereupon,  and  received 
this  answer  and  declaration  from  the  king's 
council,  that  they  knew  of  no  such  thing  as 
yet. 

**  Thc^  said,  if  his  majesty  had  used  the  service 
of  sucn  a  one  in  penning  that  answer,  who  un- 
derstood the  laws  and  government  of  this  king- 
dom, he  would  not  have  thought  it  legalhr  in  his 
power  to  deny  his  psorliament  a  guard,  when 
they  stood  in  need  of  it;  since  every  ordinary 
court  hath  it :  neither  would  his  majesty,  if  he 
had  been  well  informed  of  the  laws,  have  re- 
fused such  a  ^ard  as  they  desired,  it  being  in 
the  power  of  inferior  courts  to  command  their 
own  guard;  neither  would  he  have  imposed 

Xn  them  such  a  guard,  under  a  commander 
ch  they  could  not  have  confided  in ;  which  is 
clearly  against  tiae  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
of  which  they  found  very  dangerous  effects ;  and 
therefore  desired  to  have  it  discharged;  but 
such  a  guard,  and  so  commanded,  as  the  houses 
of  parliunent  desired,  they  could  never  obtain  of 
his  majesty;  and  the  placing  a  guard  about  them, 
contrary  to  their  desire,  was  not  to  grant  a 
guard  to  them,  but  in  effect  to  set  one  upon 
them:  all  which  considered,  they  believed,  in 
the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  persons,  it  would 
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not  be  thought  strange,  if  there  were  a  more 
than  ordinary  resort  of  people  at  Westminster, 
of  such  as  came  willingly,  of  their  own  accord, 
to  be  witnesses  and  hdpers  of  the  safety  of 
'*  them,  whom  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects  are 
"  bound  to  defend  from  violence  and  danger;  or 
**  that  such  a  concourse  as  that  (they  canying 
themselyes  quietly  and  peaceably,  as  they  di(Q 
ought  in  his  majesty's  apprehension,  or  could, 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  be  held  tu- 
multuary ana  seditious. 

'*  They  said,  when  his  miuesty,  in  that  question 
of  vioktion  of  the  laws,  had  e3^res6ed  the  obser- 
vation of  them  indefinitely,  without  any  limita- 
tion of  time,  although  they  never  said,  or  thought 
any  thing,  that  might  look  like  a  reproach  to  nis 
majesty,  yet  they  had  reason  to  remember  that 
''  it  had  been  otherwise,  lest  they  should  seem  to 
desert  their  former  complaints,  and  proceedings 
thereupon,  as  his  majesty  did  seem  out  Httle  to 
like  or  approve  of  them :  for  though  he  did  ac- 
knowledge here  that  great  mischief,  that  grew 
by  that  arbitrary  power  then  complained  of;  yet 
such  were  continually  preferred  and  counte- 
*'  nanced,  as  were  friends  or  favourers,  or  related 
**  unto  the  chief  authors  and  actors  of  that  arbi- 
trary power,  and  of  those  false  colours,  and 
suggestions  of  imminent  danger  and  necessity, 
whereby  they  did  make  it  plausible  unto  his 
**  majesty :  and,  on  the  other  side,  such  as  did  ap- 
pear against  them  were  daily  discountenanced 
and  disgraced:  which  whilst  it  should  be  so, 
they  had  no  reason  to  believe  the  disease  to  be 
yet  killed,  and  dead  at  root,  and  therefore  no 
reason  to  bury  it  in  oblivion;  and,  whilst  they 
**  beheld  the  spawns  of  those  mischievous  princi- 
"  pies  cherished  and  fostered  in  that  new  genera- 
*'  tion  of  counsellors,  friends,  and  abettors  of  the 
**  former,  or  at  least  concurring  with  them  in  their 
<<  malignancy  against  the  proceedings  of  this  par- 
**  hament,  they  could  not  think  themselves  secure 
*'  from  the  like,  or  a  worse  danger. 

''  They  obeared,  the  penner  of  his  majesty's 
**  answer  bestowed  here  an  admonition  upon  tne 
parliament,  bidding  them  take  heed  they  fell  not 
upon  the  same  error,  upon  the  same  suggestions ; 
but,  they  said,  he  mignt  well  have  spared  that, 
till  he  could  have  shewed  wherein  they  had  exer- 
**  dsed  any  power,  otherwise  than  by  the  rule  of 
<<  the  law ;  or  could  have  found  a  more  authentic, 
or  a  higher  judge  in  matters  of  law,  than  the 
high  court  of  parliament. 
'Mt  was  declared,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that 
he  resolved  to  keep  the  rule  mmself,  and,  to  his 
power,  to  require  the  same  of  all  others.  They 
said,  they  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  such  a 
"  resolution  was  like  to  bring  much  happiness  and 
**  blessing  to  his  majesty,  and  all  his  kingdoms; 
**  yet,  with  humility,  tiiey  must  confess,  they  had 
<'  not  the  fruit  of  it  in  that  case  of  the  lord  Kim- 
"  bolton,  and  the  other  five  members,  accused  con- 
**  trary  to  law,  both  common  law  and  the  statute 
**  law ;  and  yet  remained  unsatisfied :  which  case 
**  had  been  remembered,  in  their  declaration,  as  a 
**  strange  and  unheard  of  violation  of  their  laws : 
"  but  ue  penner  of  that  answer  thought  fit  to 
pass  it  over,  hoping  that  many  would  read 
his  mi^esty's  answer,  which  had  been  so  care- 
fully dispersed,  who  would  not  read  their  de- 
"  claration. 
**  Whereas,  after  their  ample  thanks  and  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  his  majesty's  favour  in  passing 
many  ^ood  bills,  they  had  said,  that  truth  and 
necessity  enforced  them  to  add  this,  that  in  or 
about  the  time  of  passing  those  bills,  some  design 
or  other  had  been  on  foot,  which,  if  it  had  taken 
effect,  would  not  only  have  deprived  them  of  the 
''  fruit  of  tiiose  bills,  but  would  nave  reduced  them 
'^  to  a  worse  condition  of  confusion,  than  that 
"  wherein  the  parliament  found  them :  it  was  now 
*'  told  them,  that  tiie  king  must  be  most  sensible 
of  what  they  cast  upon  nim,  for  requital  of  those 
good  bills ;  whereas,  out  of  their  usual  tender- 
ness of  his  majesty's  honour,  they  did  not  men- 
tion him  at  all ;  but  so  injurious,  they  said,  were 
"  those  wicked  counsellors  to  the  name  and  honour 
"  of  their  master  and  sovereign,  that,  as  much  as 
*'  they  could,  they  laid  their  own  infamy  and  guilt 
"  upon  his  shoulders. 
"  Here,  they  observed,  God  also  was  called  to 
witness  his  majesty's  upright  intentions  at  the 
passing  of  those  laws ;  whichi  they  said,  they 
would  not  question,  neither  did  they  give  any 
"  occasion  of  such  a  solemn  asseveration  as  that 
was;  the  Devil  was  likewise  defied  to  prove 
there  was  any  design,  with  his  majesty's  know- 
ledge or  privity.  That  might  well  nave  been 
spared;  for  they  spake  nothing  of  his  majesty: 
but  since  they  were  so  &r  taxed,  as  to  have  it 
affirmed,  that  they  had  laid  a  false  and  notorious 
imputation  upon  his  majesty,  they  thoug[ht  it 
necessary,  for  the  just  defence  of  their  own  inno- 
"  cency,  to  cause  the  oaths  and  examinations, 
"  which  had  been  taken,  concerning  the  design,  to 
be  published  in  a  full  narration,  for  satisfaction 
of  all  his  majesty's  subjects ;  out  of  which  they 
would  now  offer  some  few  particulars,  whereby 
the  world  might  judge,  whether  they  could  pro- 
"  ceed  with  more  tenderness  towards  nis  majesty, 
than  they  had  done.  Mr.  Goring  confessed, 
that  the  king  first  asked  him,  whether  he  were 
engaged  in  any  cabal  concerning  the  army  ?  and 
commanded  Imn  to  join  with  Mr.  Percy,  and 
Mr.  Jermyn,  and  some  others  whom  they  should 
find  at  Mr.  Percy's  chamber;  where  they  took 
the  oath  of  secrecy,  and  then  debated  of  a  design 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jermyn,  to  secure  the  Tower, 
and  to  consider  of  bringing  up  the  army,  to 
London :  and  captain  Leg  confessed,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  draught  of  a  petition,  in  the  king's 
presence;  and  nis  majesty  acknowledgeth,  it 
"  was  from  his  own  hana :  and  whosoever  reads 
'^  the  sum  of  that  petition,  as  it  was  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  sir  «fohn  Conyers, 
and  captain  Leg,  will  easily  perceive  some  points 
in  it,  apt  to  be^  in  them  some  discontents 
against  the  parliament.  And  could  any  man 
believe  there  was  no  design  in  the  accusation  of 
the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  rest,  in  which  his 
majesty  doth  avow  himself  to  be  both  a  com- 
"  mander  and  an  actor  ?  These  things  being  so, 
it  would  easily  appear  to  be  as  much  against  the 
rules  of  prudence,  that  the  penner  of  that  answer 
should  entangle  his  majesty  in  that  unnecessary 
apology,  as  it  was  against  the  rules  of  justice, 
"  that  any  reparation  from  them  should  be  either 
yielded  or  demanded. 

"  It  was  professed,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that 
he  is  truly  sensible  of  the  burdens  of  his  people ; 
which  made  them  hope  that  he  would  take  that 
"  course,  which  would  be  most  effectual  to  ease 
"  them  of  those  burdens ;  that  was,  to  join  with  his 
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parliament  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, which,  hy  his  absence  from  them,  had  been 
much  endangered ;  and  which,  by  hindering  the 
voluntary  adventures  for  the  recovery  of  Ireland, 
and  disabling  the  subjects  to  discharge  the  great 
tax  imposed  on  them,  was  like  to  make  the  war 
much  more  heavy  to  the  kingdom.  And  for  his 
majesty's  wants,  the  parliament  had  been  no 
cause  of  them ;  they  had  not  diminished  his  just 
revenue,  but  had  much  eased  his  public  charge, 
and  somewhat  his  private ;  and  they  should  l)e 
ready,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  to  settle  his  reve- 
nue m  such  an  honourable  proportion,  as  mi^ht 
be  answerable  to  both,  when  he  should  put  him- 
self into  such  a  posture  of  government,  that  his 
subjects  might  be  secure  to  enjoy  his  just  pro- 
tection for  tneir  religion,  laws,  and  tiberties. 
"  They  said,  they  never  refiised  his  majesty's 
gracious  offer,  ot  a  free  and  general  pardon; 
only  they  said,  it  could  be  no  security  to  their 
present  fears  and  jealousies :  and  they  ^ve  a 
reason  for  it ;  that  those  fears  did  not  arise  out 
of  any  guilt  of  their  own  actions,  but  out  of  the 
evil  designs  and  attempts  of  others;  and  they 
left  the  world  to  judge,  whether  they  therein  had 
deserved  so  heavy  a  tax  and  exclamation?  (That 
it  was  a  strange  world,  when  princes*  proffered 
favours  were  counted  reproaches :  such  were  the 
words  of  his  majesty's  answer,)  who  did  esteem 
that  offer  as  an  act  of  princely  grace  and  bounty, 
which,  since  the  parliament  began,  they  had 
humbly  desired  they  might  obtain,  and  did  still 
hold  it  very  necessary  and  advantageous  for  the 
generality  of  the  subject,  upon  whom  the  taxes 
and  subsidies  lie  heaviest :  but,  they  said,  they 
saw,  upon  every  occasion,  how  unhi 
were 

words  and  actions. 
"  They  said,  they  were  fially  of  the  king's  mind, 
as  it  was  there  aeclared,  that  he  might  rest  so 
secure  of  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  that  he 
should  not  stand  in  need  of  foreign  force  to  pre- 
serve him  from  oppression ;  and  were  confident, 
that  he  should  never  want  an  abundant  evidence 
of  the  good  wishes  and  assistance  of  his  whole 
kingdom;  especially  if  he  would  be  pleased  to 
hold  to  that  gracious  resolution  of  building  upon 
that  sure  foundation,  the  law  of  the  land :  hut 
why  his  majesty  should  take  it  ill,  that  they, 
having  received  informations  so  deeply  concern- 
ing the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  should  think 
them  fit  to  bie  considered  of,  they  could  not  con- 
ceive ;  for  although  the  name  of  the  person  was 
unknown,  yet  that  which  was  more  substantial  to 
the  probability  of  the  report  was  known,  that  is, 
that  he  was  servant  to  the  lord  Digby;  who,  in 
his  presumptuous  letter  to  the  queen  s  majesty, 
and  other  letters  to  sir  Lewis  Dives,  had  intimated 
some  wicked  proposition,  suitable  to  that  inform- 
ation; but  that  this  should  require  reparation, 
they  held  it  as  far  from  justice,  as  it  was  from 
truth,  that  they  had  mixed  any  malice  with  those 
rumours,  thereby  to  feed  the  tears  and  jealousies 
of  the  people. 

^'  It  was  affirmed,  that  his  majesty  was  driven 
from  them,  but  not  by  them;  yet  perchance, 
they  said,  hereafter,  if  there  should  be  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  more  credit,  there  would  not 
be  wanting  who  would  suggest  unto  his  majesty, 
that  it  was  done  by  them :  and  if  his  majesty 
were  driven  from  tnem,  they  hoped  it  was  not 


r,  upon  every  occasion,  how  unhappy  they 
re  in  his  majesty's  misapprehensions  of  their 
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by  his  own  fears,  but  by  the  fears  of  the  lord 
Digby,  and  his  retinue  m  cavaliers ;  and  that  no 
fears  of  any  tumultuary  violence,  but  of  their 
just  pumslunent  for  their  manifold  insolence, 
and  intended  violence  against  the  parhament: 
"and  this  was  expressed  by  the  lord  Digby  him- 
self, when  he  told  those  cavaliers,  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  his  majesty's  going  out  of  town, 
was  to  save  them  from  being  trampled  in  the 
dirt :  but  of  his  majesty's  person  there  was  no 
cause  of  fear ;  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  people's 
indignation,  after  the  accusation,  and  his  ma- 
jesty^s  violent  coming  to  the  house,  there  was  no 
show  of  any  evil  intention  against  his  regal  per- 
son ;  of  which  there  could  l^  no  better  evidence 
than  this,  that  he  came  the  next  day  without  a 
guard  into  the  city,  where  he  heard  nothing  but 
prayers  and  petitions,  no  threatenings,  or  irre- 
verent speeches,  that  might  give  him  any  juSt 
occasions  of  fear,  that  they  had  heard  of,  or  that 
his  majesty  expressed ;  for  he  staid  near  a  week 
after  at  Whitehall,  in  a  secure  and  peaceable 
condition:  whereby  they  were  induced  to  be- 
heye,  that  there  was  no  mfficulty,  or  doubt  at  all, 
but  his  majesty's  residence  near  London  might 
be  as  safe,  as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
said,  they  were  most  assured  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  city  and  suburbs;  and  for  themselves, 
they  should  quicken  the  vigour  of  the  laws,  the 
industry  of  the  magistrate,  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, for  the  suppressing  of  all  tumultuary 
insolendes  whatsoever,  and  for  the  vindicating 
of  his  honour  from  all  insupportable  and  insolent 
scandals,  if  any  such  shall  be  found  to  be  raised 
upon  him,  as  were  mentioned  in  that  answer : 
and  therefore  they  thought  it  altogether  unne- 
cessary, and  exceeding  inconvenient,  to  adjourn 
theparliament  to  any  other  place. 
'^  Where  the  desire  of  a  good  understanding 
betwixt  the  king  and  the  parliament  was  on  both 
sides  so  earnest,  as  was  there  professed  by  his 
majesty  to  be  in  him,  and  they  had  sufficiently 
testified  to  be  in  themselves,  it  seemed  strange 
they  should  be,  they  said,  so  long  asunder;  it 
could  be  nothing  else  but  evil  and  malicious 
counsel  misrepresenting  their  carriage  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  in  disposing  ms  favour  to  them.  And 
as  it  should  be  far  from  them  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  his  majesty's  supposed  straits,  as  to  de- 
sire, much  less  to  compel  nim  to  that,  which  his 
honour  or  interest  might  render  unpleasant,  or 
grievous  to  him;  so,  they  hoped,  nis  majesty 
would  not  make  his  own  understanding  or  reason 
the  rule  of  his  government;  but  would  suffer 
himself  to  be  assisted  with  a  wise  and  prudent 
council,  that  might  deal  faithfully  betwixt  him 
and  his  people :  and  that  he  would  remember, 
that  his  resolutions  did  concern  kingdoms ;  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  moulded  oy  his  own, 
much  less  •by  any  other  priyate  person,  which 
was  not  alike  proportionable  to  so  great  a  trust : 
and  therefore  they  still  desired  and  hoped,  that 
his  majesty  would  not  be  guided  by  his  own 
understanmng,  or  to  think  those  courses,  straits 
and  necessities,  to  which  he  should  be  advised  by 
the  wisdom  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  which 
are  the  eyes  in  this  politic  body,  whereby  his 
majesty  was,  by  the  constitution  ot  the  kingdom, 
to  discern  the  differences  of  those  things,  which 
concern  the  pubUc  peace  and  safety  thereof. 
*'  They  said,  they  had  given  his  majesty  no  cause 
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to  say,  that  they  did  meanly  value  the  discharge 
of  his  pablic  duty;  whatsoever  acts  of  grace  or 
justice  nad  been  done,  they  proceeded  m>m  his 
majesty  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  his  parlia- 
ment, yet  they  had  and  should  always  answer 
them  with  constant  gratitude,  obedience,  and 
affection ;  and  although  many  things  had  been 
done,  since  this  parliunent,  of  another  nature, 
yet  they  should  not  cease  to  desire  the  continued 
protection  of  Almighty  God  upon  his  majesty, 
and  most  humbly  petition  him  to  cast  from  him 
"  all  those  evil  ana  contrary  counsels,  which  had, 
'*  in  many  particulars  formerly  mentioned,  much 
'*  detracted  from  the  honour  of  his  ffovemment, 
the  happiness  of  his  own  estate,  and  prosperity 
of  his  people. 

"  And  having  passed  so  many  dangers  from 
abroad,  so  many  conspiracies  at  home,  and 
brought  on  the  public  work  so  far,  through  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  ever  stood  in  opposition 
to  a  parliament,  to  such  a  de^ee  of  success,  that 
nothing  seemed  to  be  left  m  the  way  able  to 
hinder  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  desires, 
and  endeavours  for  the  public  good,  unless  God 
in  his  justice  did  send  such  a  grievous  curse  upon 
them,  as  to  turn  the  stren^h  of  the  kingdom 
against  itself,  and  to  effect  that  by  their  own 
'^  folly  and  creduHty,  which  the  power  and  subtilty 
"  of  thdr  enemies  could  not  attain,  that  was,  to 
**  divide  the  people  from  the  parhiunent,  and  to 
"  make  them  serviceable  to  the  ends  and  aims  of 
those  who  would  destroy  them:  therefore  they 
desired  the  kingdom  to  take  notice  of  that  last 
most  desperate  and  mischievous  plot  of  the  ma- 
'*  lignant  party,  that  was  acted  and  prosecuted  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  plausible 
notions  of  stirring  them  up  to  a  care  of  preserv- 
ing the  king's  prerogative ;  maintaining  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  cnurch ;  upholding  and  continuing 
the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  God's  service; 
[and]  encouraging  of  learning :  and,  upon  those 
groimds,  divers  mutinous  petitions  bad  been 
'*  framed  in  London,  Kent,  and  other  counties ; 
*'  and  sundry  of  his  majesty's  subjects  had  been 
**  solicited  to  declare  themselves  for  the  king 
against  the  parliament ;  and  many  fsdse  and  foiu 
aspersions  had  been  cast  upon  their  proceedings, 
as  if  they  had  been  not  only  negligent,  but  averse 
'  in  those  points ;  whereas  they  desired  nothing 
more,  than  to  maintain  the  purity  and  power  of 
religion,  and  to  honour  the  king  in  all  his  just 
prerogatives ;  and  for  encouragement  and  ad- 
vancement of  piety  and  learning,  they  had  very 
eamestiy  endeavoinred,  and  still  did,  to  the  utter- 
most of  their  power,  that  all  parishes  might  have 
learned,  pious,  and  sufficient  preachers,  and  all 
such  preachers,  competent  livings. 
*'  Other  biUs  and  propositions,  they  said,  were 
in  preparation,  for  the  idng's  profit  and  honour, 
the  people's  safety  and  prosperity ;  in  the  pro- 
ceemn^  whereof,  th^  were  much  hinderea  bv 
his  majesty's  absence  nom  the  parliament;  whicn 
was  altogether  contrary  to  the  use  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  the  privilege  of  parliament,  whereby 
their  time  was  consumed  by  a  multitude  of  un- 
*'  necessary  messages,  andtheiriimocency  wounded 
by  causeless  and  sharp  invectives;  yet  they 
doubted  not  but  they  should  overcome  all  this 
at  last,  if  the  people  suffer  not  themselves  to 
be  deluded  with  feise  and  specious  shows,  and 
80  drawn  to  betray  them  to  their  own  un- 
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doing,  who  had  ever  been  willing  to  hazard  the 
undoing  of  themselves,  that  they  might  not  be 
betray^,  by  theu:  neglect  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
tiiem :  but  if  it  were  possible  they  should  prevail 
herein,  yet  they  would  not  fjEul,  through  God's 
"  ffrace,  still  to  persist  in  their  duties,  and  to  look 
beyond  their  own  lives,  estates,  and  advantages, 
as  those  who  think  nothing  worth  the  enjoying 
without  the  liberty,  peace,  and  safety  of  the  king- 
dom ;  nor  any  thing  too  good  to  be  hazarded  in 
discharge  of  their  consciences,  for  the  obtaining 
of  it :  and  should  always  repose  themselves  upon 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  which,  they 
•*  were  confident,  should  never  be  wanting  to  them, 
(while  they  sought  his  glory,)  as  they  had  found 
it,  hitherto,  wonderfully  going  along  with  them, 
in  all  their  proceedings." 
With  this  declaration  thev  published  the  examin- 
ations of  Mr.  Goring,  Mr.  Percy's  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Northumberland;  which  were  the  great  evidence 
they  had  of  the  plot  of  bringing  up  the  army,  to 
awe  the  parliament ;  and  several  other  letters  and 
depositions,  or  rather  such  parts  of  depositions,  as 
contributed  most  to  their  purpose.  For  the  tnith 
is,  as  they  never  published,  so  much  as  to  the 
houses  which  were  to  judge,  many  depositions  of 
witnesses,  whose  testimonies,  in  a  manner,  vindi- 
cated the  king  from  those  aspersions,  which  they 
had  a  mind  should  stick  upon  him,  (for  many  sucq 
there  were,)  so  of  those  which  they  did  publish, 
they  left  out  many  parts,  which,  being  added, 
would  either  have  obscured,  or  contradicted,  or  dis- 
credited much  of  that,  out  of  which  they  inade  the 
people  believe  much  to  the  king's  disservice.  And 
yet  with  all  those  ill  arts  and  omissions,  I  presume 
many,  who  without  passion  do  now  read  those 
depositions,  (for  they  are  in  all  hands  to  be  read,) 
do  much  marvel  how  such  conclusions  could  result 
to  his  majest3r's  disadvantage,  out  of  the  worst  part 
of  all  that  evidence ;  which  could  not  naturally 
carry  that  sense  to  which  it  was  wrested. 

About  this  time  (which  I  shall  mention  before 
the  other  declaration,  because  it  intervened)  there 
happened  an  accident  that  gave  them  much  trouble, 
and  the  more,  because  unlooked  for,  by  the  lord 
keeper's  quitting  them,  and  resorting  to  York,  by 
which  the  king  got  the  possession  of  nis  own  great 
seal ;  which  by  aSl  parties  was,  at  that  time,  thought 
a  most  considerable  advantage.  The  king  was  very 
much  unsatisfied  with  the  lord  keeper  Littieton ; 
who  did  not  appear  so  useful  for  his  service  as  he 
expected,  and,  from  the  time  of  the  accusing  the 
members,  had  lost  all  his  vigour,  and,  instead  of 
making  any  oppositions  to  any  of  their  extravagant 
debates,  he  had  silentiy  sufifered  all  things  to  be 
carried ;  and  had  not  only  declined  the  performing 
the  office  the  king  had  enjoined  him,  witn  reference 
to  the  earls  of  Essex  and  Holland,  (before  men- 
tioned,) but  very  much  complied  with  and  courted 
that  party  of  both  houses,  which  frequentiy  resorted 
to  him ;  and  of  late  in  a  question,  which  had  been 
put  in  the  house  of  peera,  m  the  point  of  the  mihtia, 
ne  had  given  his  vote  both  against  the  king  and 
the  law,  to  the  infinite  offence  and  scandal  of  aU 
those  who  adhered  to  the  king. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law ;  for  learning,  and  all  other  advan- 
tages, which  attend  the  most  eminent  men ;  he  was 
of  a  very  good  extraction  in  Shropshire,  and  inhe- 
rited a  feir  fortune,  and  inheritance  from  his  fiither; 
he  was  a  handsome  and  a  proper  man,  of  a  very 
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graceful  presence,  and  notorious  for  courage,  which, 
in  his  youth,  he  had  manifested  with  his  sword ; 
he  had  taken  great  pains  in  the  hardest  and  most 
knotty  parts  of  the  law,  as  well  as  that  which  was 
more  customary;  and  was  not  only  very  read^  and 
expert  in  the  books,  but  exceedingly  versed  m  re- 
cords, in  studying  and  examining  whereof,  he  had 
kept  Mr.  Selden  companv,  with  whom  he  had  great 
friendship,  and  who  haa  much  assisted  him ;  so 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  antiquarv  of 
the  profession,  who  gave  himself  up  to  practice ; 
and,  upon  the  mere  stren^^th  of  his  own  abilities,  he 
had  raised  himself  into  the  first  rsmk  of  the  prac- 
tisers  in  the  common  law  courts,  and  was  chosen 
recorder  of  London  before  he  was  called  to  the 
bench,  and  grew  presently  into  the  highest  practice 
in  all  the  other  courts,  as  well  as  those  of  ue  law. 
When  the  king  looked  more  narrowly  into  his 
business,  and  found  that  he  should  have  much  to 
do  in  Westminster-hall,  he  removed  an  old,  useless, 
illiterate  person,  who  had  been  put  into  that  office 
by  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
made  Littleton  his  solicitor  general,  much  to  his 
honour,  but  not  to  his  profit ;  the  obligation  of 
attendance  upon  that  office  depriving  him  of  much 
benefit  he  used  to  acquire  by  his  practice,  before 
he  had  that  relation.  Upon  the  death  of  ^e  lord 
Coventry,  and  Fmch  being  made  keeper,  he  was 
made  cmef  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  then  the 
best  office  of  the  law,  and  that  whicn  he  was  wont 
to  say,  in  his  highest  ambition,  in  his  own  private 
wishes,  he  had  most  desired ;  and  it  was  indeed  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved  most  gracefully,  and 
with  most  advantage,  bein^  a  master  of  all  that 
learning  and  knowledge,  which  that  place  required, 
and  an  excellent  judge,  of  great  gravity,  and  above 
all  suspicion  of  corruption. 

Whilst  he  held  this  place,  he  was  bv  the  favour 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ana  the  earl  of 
Straffi}rd,  who  had  a  great  esteem  of  him,  recom- 
mended to  the  king  to  be  called  to  the  council 
table,  where  he  kept  up  his  good  name ;  and,  upon 
the  lord  Finch's  leaving  the  kingdom,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parliament,  he  was  thought,  in  many 
respects,  to  oe  the  fittest  to  be  intrusted  in  that 
office;  and,  upon  the  desire  of  the  earl  of  Straffi^rd, 
after  he  was  in  the  Tower,  was  created  a  baron, 
out  of  expectation  that,  by  his  authority  and  know- 
ledge of  tbe  law,  he  would  have  been  of  great  use 
in  restraining  those  extraordinary  and  unwarrant- 
able proceedmgs :  but,  from  the  time  he  had  the 
great  seal,  he  seemed  to  be  out  of  his  element,  and 
in  some  perplexitvand  irresolution  in  the  chancery 
itself,  though  he  had  great  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice and  proceedings  of  that  court ;  and  made  not 
that  despatch,  that  was  expected,  at  the  council 
table ;  and  in  the  parliament  he  did  not  preserve 
any  dignity ;  and  appeared  so  totally  dispirited, 
that  few  men  shewed  any  respect  to  hun,  but  they 
who  most  opposed  the  king,  who  indeed  did  ex- 
ceedingly apply  themselves  to  him,  and  were  with 
equal  kindness  received  by  him.  This  wonderful 
alteration  in  him,  his  friends  believed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  great  sickness,  which  had  seized 
upon  him  very  soon  after  he  was  created  a  baron, 
insomuch  as  every  man  believed  he  would  die; 
and  by  this  means,  he  did  not  attend  the  house  in 
some  months;  and  so  performed  none  of  those 
offices  toward  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  expectation 
whereof  had  been  the  sole  motive  to  that  promo- 
tion :  from  that  time  he  never  did  appear  the  same 


man;  but  sure  there  were  other  causes  for  it, 
and  he  was  possessed  with  some  melancholy  i^ 
prehensions,  which  he  could  not  master,  ana  had 
no  friend  to  whom  he  durst  entirely  communicate 
[them]. 

Mr.  Hyde,  one  of  those  who  was  most  trusted 
by  the  king  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  had  al- 
ways had  a  great  respect  for  the  keeper,  was  as 
much  troubled  at  his  behaviour,  as  any  man;  and 
using  frequently  to  go  to  him,  went  upon  that  oc- 
casion ;  and  with  great  freedom  and  plainness  told 
him, ''  how  much  he  had  lost  the  esteem  of  all 
"  good  men,  and  that  the  kipff  could  not  but  be 
'^  exceedingly  dissatisfied  wiu  him;"  and  dis- 
coursed over  the  matter  of  that  vote.  Though  he 
did  not  know,  that  the  king  did  at  that  time  put  so 
great  a  secret  trust  in  Mr.  Hyde,  yet  he  knew  well, 
that  the  king  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  him,  and 
had  heard  Mb  majesty  often,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  parliament,  when  the  discourse  happened  to 
be  of  tne  lawyers  of  the  house,  take  occasion  from 
thence  to  mention  Mr.  Hyde,  as  a  man  of  whom 
he  heard  very  well ;  which  the  keeper  had  many 
times  taken  notice  of  to  him :  and  then  he  knew 
the  friendship  that  was  between  the  lord  Falkland 
and  him  [Mr.  Hyde],  and  had  heard  the  many 
jealousies  which  were  contracted,  upon  the  great 
communication  he  had  with  the  two  new  coun- 
sellors ;  and  so  no  doubt  believed,  that  he  knew 
much  of  the  king's  mind.  And  so  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  upon  this  discourse,  which  he  beard 
with  all  attention,  (they  being  by  themselves  in  his 
study  at  Exeter  house,)  he  rose  nrom  his  chair,  and 
went  to  the  door;  and  finding  some  persons  in  the 
next  room,  he  bade  them  to  withdraw;  and  so 
locking  both  the  door  of  that  room,  and  of  his 
study,  he  sat  down  himself,  and  making  Mr.  Hyde 
sit  down  in  another  chair,  he  began  "  with  giving 
'^  him  many  thanks  for  his  friendship  to  him, 
*'  which,  he  said,  he  had  ever  esteemed,  and  he 
"  could  not  more  manifest  the  esteem  he  had  of  it 
"  and  him,  than  by  using  that  freedom  asain  with 
"  him,  which  he  meant  to  do.  Then  he  lamented 
his  own  condition ;  and  that  he  had  been  pre- 
ferred from  the  common  pleas,  where  he  knew 
both  the  business  and  the  persons  he  had  to  deal 
with,  to  the  other  high  office  he  now  held,  which 
obliged  him  to  converse  and  transact  with  an- 
''  other  sort  of  men,  who  were  not  known  to  him, 
'*  and  in  affairs  which  he  understood  not,  and 
''  had  not  one  friend  amongst  them,  with  whom 
'^  he  could  confer  upon  any  doubt  which  occurred 
« to  him." 

He  spake  then  of  the  unhappy  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  king's  business;  now  much  he  had 
been,  and  was  still,  betrayed  by  persons  who  were 
about  him;  and  with  all  possible  indignation  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  parhament ;  and  said,  "they 
"  would  never  do  this,  if  they  were  not  resolved  to 
''  do  more :  that  he  knew  tne  king  too  well,  and 
''  observed  the  carriage  of  particular  men  too 
'^  much,  and  the  whole  current  of  public  transac- 
"  tions  these  last  five  or  six  months,  not  to  foresee 
"  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  tiiere  would  be 
"  a  war  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses ; 
"  and  of  the  importance,  in  that  season,  that  the 
'^  great  seal  should  be  with  the  king."  Then  he 
fell  into  many  expressions  of  his  duty  and  affection 
to  the  king's  person,  as  well  as  to  his  high  degree : 
and  ''that  no  man  should  be  more  ready  to  perish 
"  with  and  for  his  majesty,  than  he  woula  be ; 
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punctually  perform  it;  and  therefore  proposed, 
that  '*  they  might,  with  their  opinions  of  the  other 
"  persons,  likewise  advise  his  majesty  to  suspend 
*'  his  resolution  concerning  the  lord  keeper,  and 
"  rather  to  write  kindly  to  him,  to  bring  the  seal 
"  to  his  majesty,  instead  of  sending  for  the  seal 
"  itself,  and  to  cast  him  off;"  and  offered  to 
venture  his  own  credit  with  the  king,  upon  the 
keeper's  complying  with  his  majesty's  command. 
Neither  of  them  were  of  his  opinion;  and  had 
both  no  esteem  of  the  keeper,  nor  beUeved  that  he 
would  go  to  his  majesty^  if  he  were  sent  for,  but 
that  he  would  find  some  trick  to  excuse  himself; 
and  therefore  were  not  willing,  that  Mr.  H^de 
should  venture  his  reputation  upon  it.  He  desured 
them  then  ^'  to  consiaer  how  absolutely  necessary 
it  was,  that  the  king  should  first  resolve  into  what 
hand  to  put  the  s^,  before  he  removed  it;  for 
that  it  could  not  be  unemployed  one  hour,  but 
"  that  the  whole  justice  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
"  out  of  order,  and  draw  a  greater  and  a  juster 
"  clamour  than  had  been  yet :  that  there  was  as 
"  much  care  to  be  taken,  tnat  it  should  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  man  to  refuse  it,  which  would 
be  yet  more  prejudicial  to  his  majesty.    He  de- 
sired them  above  all,  to  wei^h  well,  that  the 
business  consisted  only  in  having  the  great  seal 
in  the  place,  where  his  majesty  resolved  to  be ; 
and  if  the  keeper  would  keep  his  promise,  and 
'*  desired  to  serve  and  please  the  king,  it  would  be 
*'  unquestionably  the  best  way,  that  he  and  the 
''  seal  were  both  there :  if,  on  the  other  side,  he 
'^were  not  an  honest  man,  and  cared  not  for 
"  offendhig  the  king,  he  would  then  refiise  to  de- 
"  liver  it ;  and  inform  the  lords  of  it ;  who  would 
*'  justify  him  for  his  disobedience,  and  reward  and 
''  cherish  Mm ;  and  he  must  then  hereafter  serve 
"  their  turn ;  the  mischief  whereof  would  be  greater 
than  could  be  easily  imagined:  and  his  [ma- 
jesty's] own  great  seal  should  be  every  day  used 
against  him,  nor  would  it  be  possible  in  many 
'^  months  to  procure  a  new  one  to  be  made." 

These  objections  appeared  of  weight  to  them ; 
and  they  resolved  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole 
to  the  king,  and  to  earned  his  order :  and  both  the 
lord  Falkland  and  Mr.  Hyde  writ  to  his  majesty, 
and  sent  their  letters  away  that  very  niffht.  The 
king  was  satisfied  with  the  reasons,  and  was  very 
glacfthat  Mr.  Hyde  was  so  confident  of  the  keeper ; 
mough,  he  said,  he  remidned  still  in  doubt ;  and 
resolved, ''  that  he  would,  such  a  day  of  the  week 
"  following,  send  for  the  keeper,  and  the  seal ;" 
and  that  it  should  be,  as  had  been  advised,  upon  a 
Saturday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  house  of  lords 
should  rise ;  because  then  no  notice  could  be  taken 
of  it  till  Monday.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  continued 
to  see  the  keeper  frequently,  and  was  confirmed  in 
his  confidence  of  his  integrity,  went  now  to  him ; 
and  finding  him  firm  to  ms  resolution,  and  of  the 
opinion,  in  regard  of  the  high  proceedings  of  the 
houses,  that  it  should  not  oe  long  deferred ;  he 
told  hhn,  "  that  he  might  expect  a  messenger  the 
next  week,  and  that  he  should  once  more  see 
him,  when  he  would  tell  him  the  day ;  and  that 


''  that  the  prospect  he  had  of  ihis  necessity  had 
'*  made  him  carry  himself  towards  that  party  with 
*'  so  much  compliaQce,  that  he  might  be  gracnous 
**  with  them,  at  least,  that  they  might  have  no 
"  distrust  of  him ;  which,  he  knew,  many  had 
"  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  them;  and  that  there 
had  been  a  consultatbn  within  few  days,  whether, 
in  regard  he  might  be  sent  for  by  the  king,  or 
that  uie  seal  might  be  taken  from  him,  it  would 
not  be  best  to  appoint  the  seal  to  be  kept  in 
"  some  such  secure  place,  as  that  there  might  be 
no  danger  of  losing  it;  and  that  the  keeper 
should  always  receive  it,  for  the  execution  of  nis 
office ;  they  having  no  purpose  to  disoblige  him. 
''  And  the  knowled^  he  naa  of  this  consultation, 
"  and  fear  he  had  of  the  execution  of  it,  had  been 
*'  the  reason,  why,  in  the  late  debate  upon  the 
"  militia,  he  had  given  his  vote  in  such  a  manner, 
"  as,  he  knew,  would  make  very  ill  impressions 
'*  with  the  king,  and  many  others  who  did  not 
'*  know  him  very  well ;  but  that,  if  he  had  not,  in 
that  point,  suomitted  to  their  opinion,  the  seal 
had  been  taken  from  him  that  night ;  whereas 
by  this  compliance  in  that  vote,  which  could 
"  only  prejudice  himself,  and  not  the  king,  he 
"  haa  gotten  so  much  into  their  confidence,  that 
"  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  the  seal  in  his 
*'  own  hands,  till  the  king  required  it ;  and  then  he 
'*  would  be  as  ready  to  attend  upon  his  majesty 
"  with  it." 

Mr.  Hyde  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  dis- 
course; and  asked  him,  ''whether  he  would  ^ve 
"  him  leave,  when  there  should  be  a  fit  occasion, 
that  required  it,  to  assure  the  king,  that  he  would 
perform  this  service,  when  the  king  should  re- 
quire it?"  He  desired,  "that  he  would  do 
so,  and  pass  his  word  for  the  performance  of 
it,  as  soon  as  his  majesty  pleased :"  and  so  they 
parted. 

It  was  within  very  few  days  after,  that  the  king, 
exceedingly  displeased  and  provoked  with  the 
keeper's  behaviour,  sent  an  oraer  to  the  lord  Falk- 
land, ''to  require* the  seal  from  him;"  in  which 
the  king  was  very  positive,  though  he  was  not  re- 
solved to  what  hand  to  commit  it.  His  majesty 
wished  them  (for  he  always  included  the  other  two 
in  such  references)  to  consider,  "whether  he  should 
"  give  it  to  the  lord  chief  justice  Banks,"  (against 
whom  he  made  some  objection  himself,)  "  or  into 
"  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sdden;  and  to  send  their  opinion 
"  to  him."  The  order  iiras  positive  for  the  requir- 
ing it  from  the  present  officer,  but  they  knew  not 
how  to  advise  for  a  successor.  The  lord  [cluef 
justice]  Banks  appeared  to  be  as  much  afraid,  as 
the  other ;  and  not  thought  equal  to  that  cluurge, 
in  a  time  of  so  much  disorder;  though,  otherwise, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  unblemished 
integrity :  they  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's 
affection  to  the  king,  but  withal  they  knew  him  so 
well,  that  they  concluded  he  would  absolutely  re- 
vise the  place,  if  it  were  offered  to  him.  He  was 
in  years,  and  of  a  tender  constitution ;  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  his  ease,  which  he  loved ;  was 
rich ;  and  woula  not  have  made  a  journey  to  York, 
or  have  lain  out  of  his  own  bed,  for  any  prefer- 
ment ;  which  he  had  never  affected. 

Bebig  all  the  three  of  one  mind,  that  it  would 
not  be  fit  to  offer  it  to  the  one  or  the  other ;  here- 
upon Mr.  Hyde  told  them  the  conference  he  had 
had  with  the  keeper,  and  the  professions  he  had 
made ;  and  was  very  confident^  that  he  would  very 
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he  would  then  go  himself  away  before  him  to 
"  York ;"  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and 
it  was  agreed  between  the  three,  that  it  was  now 
time,  that  he  should  be  gone  (the  king  having  sent 
for  him  some  time  before)  after  a  day  or  two ;  in 
which  time  the  declaration  of  the  nineteenth  of 
May  would  be  passed. 
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I%e  lord  keeper  leaves  the  parliament,  and  goes  to  York.  [book  v. 

June,  that  before  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  kissed 
the  king's  hands  at  York. 

He  had  purposely  procured  the  house  of  peers  to 
be  adioumed  to  a  later  hour  in  the  morning  for 
Monday,  than  it  used  to  be.  Sunday  passed  with- 
out any  man's  taking  notice  of  the  keep^s  being 
absent ;  and  many,  who  knew  that  he  was  not  at 
his  house,  thought  he  had  been  gone  to  Granford, 
his  country  house,  whither  he  frequently  went  on 
Saturday  niffhts,  and  was  early  enough  at  the  par- 
liament on  me  Monday  mornings ;  and  so  the  lords 
the  more  willingly  consented  to  the  later  adjourn- 
ments for  those  aays.  But  on  Monday  morning, 
when  it  was  known  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he 
had  left  his  house,  the  confusion  in  both  houses 
was  yery  great ;  and  they  who  had  thought  that 
their  interest  was  so  great  in  him,  that  they  knew 
all  his  thoughts,  and  had  yalued  themselves,  and 
were  yalued  by  others,  upon  that  account,  hung 
down  their  heads,  and  were  even  distracted  wi£ 
shame :  however  they  could  not  but  conclude,  that 
he  was  out  of  their  reach  before  the  lords  met ; 
yet  to  shew  their  indignation  a^nst  him,  and  it 
may  be  in  hope  that  nis  infirmities  would  detain 
him  long  in  the  ioumey,  Tas  nobody  indeed  thought 
that  he  could  have  performed  it  with  that  expe- 
dition,) they  issued  out  such  a  warrant  for  the  ap- 
prehending him,  as  had  been  in  the  case  of  the 
foulest  felon  or  murderer;  and  printed  it,  and 
caused  it  to  be  dispersed,  by  expresses,  oyer  all 
the  kingdom,  with  great  haste.  All  which  circum- 
stances, both  before  and  after  the  keeper's  journey 
to  York,  are  the  more  particularly  and  at  large  set 
down,  out  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  noble 
person ;  whose  honour  suffered  then  much  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  by  the  confident  report  of  the 
person,  who  was  sent  for  and  received  the  seal, 
and  who  was  a  loud  and  a  bold  talker,  and  desired 
to  have  it  believed,  that  his  manhood  had  ravished 
the  great  seal  from  the  keeper,  even  in  spite  of  his 
teeth ;  which,  how  impossible  soever  in  itself,  found 
too  much  credit ;  and  is  therefore  cleared  by  this 
very  true  and  punctual  relation,  which  in  truth  is 
but  due  to  him. 

But  the  trouble  and  distraction,  which  at  this 
time  possessed  them,  was  visibly  very  great ;  and 
their  dejection  such,  that  the  same  day  the  lord 
of  Northmnberland  (who  had  been  of  another 
temper)  moved,  "  that  a  committee  might  be  ap- 
"  pointed,  to  consider  how  there  might  be  an  ac- 
"  commodation  between  the  king  and  his  neople, 
'*  for  the  good,  happiness,  and  safety  of  both  kmg 
''  and  kingdom ;"  which  committee  was  appointed 
accordingly. 

This  temper  of  accommodation  troubled  them 
not  lon^,  new  warmth  and  vigour  being  quickly 
infused  mto  them  by  the  unbroken  or  undaunted 
spirits  of  the  house  of  commons ;  which,  to  shew 
how  little  they  valued  the-  power  or  audiority  of 
the  king,  though  supported  by  having  now  his 
great  seal  by  him,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May 
agreed  on  a.  new  remonstrance  to  the  people ; 
in  which,  the  lords  concurring,  they  ixiformed 
them, 

''  That  although  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
*'  and  the  miBen3)le  bleeding  condition  of  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Irdand,  afforded  them  little  leisure  to 
'*  spend  thdr  time  in  declarations,  and  in  answers, 
and  replies,  yet  the  malignant  party  about  his 
majesty  taking  all  occasions  to  multiply  calum- 
nies upon  the  houses  of  parliament,  ana  to  pub- 


Ob  the  Saturday  following,  between  two  and 
three  of  the  dock  m  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Elliot,  a 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince,  came  to 
the  keeper,  and  found  him  alone  in  the  room  where 
he  used  to  sit,  and  delivered  him  a  letter  from  the 
king  in  his  own  hand ;  wherein  he  required  him, 
with  many  expressions  of  kindness  and  esteem, 
*'  to  make  haste  to  him ;  and  if  his  indisposition" 
(for  he  was  often  troubled  with  gravel  and  sharp- 
ness of  urine)  "would  not  suffer  him  to  make  such 
*'  haste  upon  the  journey,  as  the  occasion  required, 
*<  that  he  should  deliver  the  seal  to  the  person  who 
**  gave  him  the  letter;  who,  being  a  strong  young 
'<  man,  would  make  such  haste  as  was  necessary ; 
"  and  that  he  mig[ht  make  his  own  journey,  oy 
*'  those  degrees  wmch  his  health  required."  llie 
keeper  was  surprised  with  the  messenger,  whom  he 
did  not  like ;  and  more  when  he  found  that  he 
knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  not  have  been  communicated  to  any  man 
who  should  be  sent :  he  answered  him  with  much 
reservation ;  and  when  the  other  with  bluntness, 
as  he  was  no  polite  man,  demanded  the  seal  of 
him,  which  he  had  not  thought  of  putting  out  of 
his  own  hands ;  he  answeredhim, ''  that  he  would 
**  not  deliver  it  into  any  hands,  but  the  king's :" 
but  presently  recollecting  himself,  and  looking  over 
his  letter  again,  he  quickly  considered,  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  carry  the  seal  himself  such 
a  journey ;  and  that  if  by  any  pursuit  of  him,  which 
he  could  not  but  suspect,  he  snould  be  seized  upon, 
the  king  would  be  verv  unhappily  disappointed  of 
the  seal,  which  he  had  reason  so  much  to  depend 
upon  ;  and  that  his  misfortune  would  be  wholly 
imputed  to  his  own  fault  and  infidelity,  (which, 
without  doubt,  he  abhorred  with  his  heart ;)  and 
the  only  way  to  prevent  that  mischief,  or  to  appear 
innocent  under  it,  was  to  deliver  the  seal  to  the 
person  trusted  by  the  king  himself  to  receive  it ; 
and  so,  without  telling  him  any  thing  of  his  own 

nose,  he  delivered  the  seal  into  his  hands ;  and 
)rthwith  put  himself  on  his  horse,  and  with 
wonderful  expedition  presented  the  great  seal  into 
his  majesty's  own  hanas,  who  was  in&itely  pleased 
with  it,  and  with  the  messenger. 

The  keeper,  that  evening,  pretended  to  be  indis- 
posed, and  that  he  would  take  his  rest  early,  and 
therefore  that  nobodv  should  be  admitted  to  speak 
with  him :  and  then  ne  called  sergeant  Lee  to  nim, 
who  was  the  sergeant  who  waited  upon  the  seal, 
and  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  as  he  well 
miffht ;  and  told  him  freely, "  that  he  was  resolved, 
**  tne  next  morning,  to  go  to  the  king,  who  had 
*'  sent  for  him ;  that  he  knew  well  now  much 
**  malice  he  should  contract  bv  it  from  the  par- 
**  liament,  which  would  use  all  the  means  they 
''  could  to  apprehend  him ;  and  he  himself  knew 
*'  not  how  he  should  perform  the  journey,  there- 
**  fore  he  put  himself  entirely  into  his  hands ;  that 
"  he  shoidd  cause  his  horses  to  be  ready  against 
"  the  next  morning,  and  only  his  own  groom  to 
*'  attend  them,  and  he  to  guide  the  best  way,  and 
**  that  he  would  not  impart  it  to  any  other  person." 
The  honest  sergeant  was  very  ffhd  of  tne  reso- 
lution, and  cheerfully  underto(Mc  all  things  for 
the  journey ;  and  so  sending  the  horses  out  of 
the  town,  tne  keeper  put  hintself  in  his  coach  very 
early  the  next  morning,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  the  town,  he  and  the  sergeant,  and  one 
groom,  took  their  horses,  and  made  so  great  a 
journey  that  day,  it  being  about  the  beginning  of 
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The  remonstrance  of  the  two  houses,  May  26. 
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lish  sharp  invectives,  under  his  majesty's  name, 
against  them,  and  their  proceedings,  (a  new 
engine  they  had  invented  to  heighten  the  dis- 
tractions of  this  kingdom,  and  to  beget  and  in- 
crease distrust  and  disaffection  between  the  king, 
and  his  parliament,  and  the  people,)  they  could 
not  be  so  much  wanting  to  their  own  innocency, 
or  to  the  duty  of  their  trust,  as  not  to  clear  them- 
selves from  those  false  aspersions,  and  (which 
was  their  chiefest  care)  to  disabuse  the  people's 
minds,  and  open  their  eyes,  that,  under  the  false 
shows,  and  pretexts  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
of  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  they  may  not 
be  carried  into  the  road  wav,  that  leaaeth  to  the 
utter  ruin  and  subversion  tnereof.  A  late  occa- 
sion that  those  wicked  spirits  of  division  had 
taken  to  defame,  and  indeed  to  arraign  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  houses  of  parliament,  had  been 
from  their  votes  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
and  their  declaration  concerning  the  business  of 
Hull,  which  because  they  put  mrth,  before  they 
could  send  their  answer  concerning  that  matter 
unto  his  majesty,  those  mischievous  instruments 
of  dissension,  between  the  king,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  people,  whose  chief  labour  and 
study  was  to  misrepresent  their  actions  to  his 
majesty,  and  to  the  kingdom,  would  needs  inter- 
pret this  as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a  dedin- 
mg  of  all  intercourse  between  his  majesty  and 
them ;  as  if  they  thought  it  to  no  purpose,  to 
endeavour  any  more  to  give  his  majesty  satisfeic- 
tion;  and,  without  expecting  any  longer  their 
answer,  under  the  name  of  a  message  from  his 
majesty  to  both  houses,  they  themselves  had 
indeed  made  an  appeal  to  the  people,  as  the  mes- 
sage itself  did  in  a  manner  grant  it  to  be,  offer- 
ing to  join  issue  with  them  in  that  wav,  and  in 
the  nature  thereof  did  dearlv  shew  itseu  to  be  no 
other;  therefore  they  would  likewise  address 
thear  answer  to  the  kingdom,  not  by  way  of 
appeal,  (as  they  were  charged,)  but  to  prevent 
them  from  being  their  own  executioners,  and 
from  being  persuaded  under  false  colours  of  de- 
fending the  law,  and  their  own  liberties,  to  de- 
stroy b[yth  with  their  own  hands,  bv  taking  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates  out  0/  their  hands, 
whom  they  had  chosen,  and  intrusted  therewith, 
and  resi^poing  them  up  unto  some  evil  counsellors, 
about  his  majesty,  who  could  lay  no  other  found- 
ation of  their  own  greatness,  but  upon  the  ruin 
of  this,  and,  in  it,  of  all  parliaments ;  and,  in 
them,  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  freedom  of 
this  nation.  And  these,  they  said,  were  the  men 
that  would  persuade  the  people,  that  both  houses 
of  parliament,  containing  all  the  peers  and  repre- 
senting all  the  commons  of  England,  would  de- 
stroy the  laws  of  the  land,  and  liberties  of  the 
people ;  wherein,  besides  the  trust  of  the  whole, 
they  themselves,  in  their  own  particulars,  had  so 
great  an  interest  of  honour  and  estate,  that  they 
hoped  it  would  gain  little  credit  with  any,  that 
had  the  least  use  of  reason,  that  such,  as  must 
have  so  great  a  share  in  the  misery,  should  take 
so  much  pains  in  the  procuring  thereof;  and 
spend  so  much  time,  and  run  so  many  hazards 
to  make  themselves  slaves,  and  to  destroy  the 
property  of  their  estates.  But  that  they  might 
g[ive  particular  satisfaction  to  the  several  imputa- 
tions cast  upon  them,  they  would  take  them  in 
order,  as  they  were  laid  upon  them  in  that  mes- 
sage. 
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*'  First,  they  were  changed  for  the  avowing  that 
act  of  sir  John  Hotham;  which  was  termed  un- 
paralleled, and  an  high  and  unheard  of  afiront 
unto  his  majesty,  and  as  if  they  needed  not  to 
have  done  it ;  he  being  able,  as  was  alleged,  to 
produce  no  such  command  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament. They  said,  although  sir  John  Hotnam 
had  not  an  oraer,  that  did  express  every  circum- 
stance of  that  case,  yet  he  might  have  produced 
an  order  of  both  houses,  whicn  did  comprehend 
this  case,  not  only  in  the  clear  intention,  but  in 
the  very  words  thereof;  which  they  knowing  in 
their  consciences  to  be  so,  and  to  be  most  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  they  could 
not  but  in  honour  and  justice  avow  that  act  of 
his;  which,  they  were  confident,  would  appear  to 
all  the  world  to  be  so  far  from  being  an  affront 
to  the  king,  that  it  would  be  found  to  have  been 
an  act  of  great  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and  to  his 
kingdom. 

''  "Die  next  char^  upon  them  was,  that,  instead 
of  ffiving  his  majesty  satisfaction,  they  published 
a  aeclaration  concerning  that  business,  as  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  as  if  their  intercourse 
with  his  majesty,  and  for  his  satisfaction,  were 
now  to  no  more  purpose;  which  course  was 
alleged  to  be  very  unagreeable  to  the  modesty 
and  duty  of  former  times,  and  not  warrantable  by 
any  precedents,  but  what  themselves  had  made. 
They  said,  if  the  penner  of  that  message  had 
expected  a  while,  or  had  not  expected  that  two 
houses  of  parliament  (especially  burdened,  as 
they  were  at  that  time,  with  so  many  pressing 
ana  urgent  afi&irs)  should  have  moved  as  fast 
as  himself,  he  would  not  have  said,  that  declara- 
tion was  instead  of  an  answer  to  his  majesty ; 
which  they  did  despatch  with  all  the  speed  and 
diligence  mey  coula,  and  had  sent  it  to  his  ma- 
jesty by  a  committee  of  both  houses ;  whereby 
it  appeared,  that  they  did  it  not  upon  that 
ground,  that  they  thought  it  was  no  more  to 
any  purpose,  to  endeavour  to  give  his  majesty 
satisfaction. 

*'  And  as  for  the  duty  and  modesty  of  former 
times,  from  which  they  were  said  to  have  varied, 
and  to  want  the  warrant  of  any  precedents 
therein,  but  what  themselves  had  made :  if  they 
had  made  any  precedents  this  parliament,  they 
had  made  them  for  posterity,  upon  the  same,  or 
better  grounds  of  reason  and  law,  than  those 
were  upon,  which  their  predecessors  first  made 
for  them :  and  as  some  precedents  ought  not  to 
be  rules  for  them  to  follow,  so  none  could  be 
limits  to  bound  their  proceedings ;  which  might 
and  must  vary,  accorcUnff  to  the  different  condi- 
tion of  times.  And  for  that  particular,  of  setting 
forth  declarations  for  the  satisfiEiction  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  chosen,  and  intrusted  them  wim  all 
that  was  dearest  to  them :  if  there  were  no  ex- 
ample for  it,  it  was  because  there  were  never  any 
sucti  monsters  before,  that  ever  attempted  to  dis- 
affect  the  people  from  a  parliament,  or  could  ever 
harbour  a  thought  that  it  might  be  effected.  Were 
there  ever  such  practices  to  poison  the  people 
with  an  ill  apprehension  of  the  parliament  ?  Were 
there  ever  such  imputations  and  scandals  laid 
upon  the  proceedings  of  both  houses  ?  Were  there 
ever  so  many  and  so  great  breaches  of  privilege 
of  parliament  ?  Were  there  ever  so  many  and  so 
desperate  designs  of  force  and  violence  against 
the  parliament,  and  the  members  thereof?    If 
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'*  thcnr  had  done  more  than  ever  then-  ancestors 
''  haa  done,  they  said,  they  had  suffered  more  than 
**  ever  they  had  suffered ;  and  yet,  in  point  of  mo- 
"  desty  and  duty,  they  would  not  yield  to  the  best 
"  of  former  times ;  and  they  would  piit  that  in 
'  issue,  whether  the  highest  and  most  unwarrant- 
able precedents  of  any  of  his  majesty's  predeces- 
sors did  not  fEill  short,  and  much  below,  what 
''  had  been  done  to  them  this  parliament  ?  And,  on 
the  other  side,  whether,  if  they  should  make  the 
highest  precedents  of  other  parliaments  their 
patterns,  there  would  be  cause  to  complain  of 
*^  want  of  modeshr  and  duty  in  them ;  when  they 
*'  had  not  so  mucn  as  suffered  such  thhigs  to  enter 
''  into  their  thoughts,  which  all  the  world  knew 
*'  they  had  put  in  act  ? 

*'  Another  charge  which  was  laid  very  high  upon 
"  them,  and  which  were  indeed  a  very  great  crime 
"  if  they  were  found  guilty  thereof,  was,  that,  by 
avowmg  that  act  of  sir  John  Hotham,  they  did, 
in  consequence,  confound  and  destroy  the  tide 
*'  and  interest  of  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects  to 
"  their  lands  and  goods ;    and  that  upon  this 

Sound;  that  his  majesty  had  the  same  title  to 
s  town  of  Hull,  which  any  of  his  subjects  had 

''  to  their  houses  or  lands,  and  the  same  to  his 
magasiDe  and  munition  there,  that  any  man  had 
to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels :  and,  therefore, 
that  they  oiight  not  to  nave  been  disposed  of, 

"  without  or  against  his  consent,  no  more  than 

"  the  house,  land,  money,   plate,  or  jewels,  of 

*'  any  subject  ought   to  be,  without  or  against 

''his  will. 
"  Here,  they  said,  that  was  laid  down  for  a  prin- 
ciple, which  would  indeed  pull  up  the  very  found- 
ation of  the  liberty,  propertv,  and  interest  of 
every  subject  in  particular,  ana  of  all  the  subjects 
in  general,  if  they  should  admit  it  for  a  truth, 

''  that  his  majesty  had  the  same  right  and  title  to 
his  towns,  and  to  his  magazines,  (bought  with 
the  public  monies,  as  they  conceived  that  at 
Hull  to  have  been,)  that  every  particular  man 
hath  to  his  house,  lands,  and  goods.  For  his 
majesty's  towns  were  no  more  his  own,  than  his 
kingdom  was  his  own ;  and  his  kingdom  was  no 
more  his  own,  than  his  people  are  his  own ;  and 
if  the  king  had  a  propriety  in  all  his  towns,  what 
would  become  of  the  subjects'  propriety  in  their 

''  houses  therein  ?  and  if  he  had  a  propriety  in  his 
kingdom,  what  would  become  of  tne  subjects' 
propriety  in  their  lands  throughout  the  kingaom? 
or  of  their  liberties,  if  his  majesty  had  the  same 
right  in  their  persons,  that  every  subiect  hath  in 
his  lands  and  goods  ?  and  what  would  become  of 
all  the  subjects'  interests  in  the  towns  and  forts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  kingdom  itself,  if  his 
majesty  might  sell,  or  give  them  away,  or  dis- 
pose of  them  at  his  pleasure,  as  a  particular  man 
might  do  with  14s  lands  and  with  his  goods? 
This  erroneous  maxim  being  infused  into  princes, 
that  their  kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that  they 
may  do  with  them  what  they  will,  as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  for  them,  and  not  they  for  their 
kingdoms,  was,  they  said,  the  root  of  all  the 
subjects'  misery,  and  of  the  invading  of  their  just 
rights  and  liberties;  whereas,  indeed,  they  are 
ovly  intrusted  with  their  kingdoms,  and  with 
their  towns,  and  with  their  people,  and  with  the 
public  treasure  of  the  commonwealth,  and  what- 
soever is  bought  therewith ;  and,  by  the  known 

"  kw  of  this  kingdom,  the  very  jewels  of  the  crown 
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are  not  the  king's  proper  goods,  but  are  only  in- 
"  trusted  to  him  for  the  use  and  ornament  thereof : 
''  as  the  towns,  forts,  treasure,  magazines,  offices, 
and  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  itself  is  intrusted  unto  him,  for  the  good, 
and  safety,  and  best  advantage  thereof :  and  as 
this  trust  is  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom,  so  ought 
'*  it  to  be  managed  by  the  advice  of  the  houses  of 
**  parliament,  ^om  tne  kingdom  hath  trusted  for 
that  purpose ;  it  being  their  duty  to  see  it  dis- 
charged according  to  the  condition  and  true  in- 
tent thereof;  and  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  prevent  the  contrary ;  which, 
if  it  had  been  their  chief  care,  and  only  aim,  in 
the  disposing  of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull 
in  such  manner  as  they  had  done,  they  hoped  it 
would  appear  clearly  to  all  the  world,  that  they 
''  had  discharged  their  own  trust,  and  not  invaded 
"  that  of  his  m&jestfB,  much  less  his  property ; 
"  which,  in  that  case,  they  could  not  do. 

*'  But  admitting  his  majesty  had  indeed  had  a 
*'  property  in  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull ;  who 
"  doubtea  but  that  a  parliament  may  dispose  of  any 
thing,  wherein  his  majesty,  or  any  suoject,  hath 
a  right,  in  such  away,  as  that  the  kingdom  may 
not  be  exposed  to  hazard  or  danger  thereby? 
''  which  was  thdr  case,  in  the  disposing  of  the 
town  and  magazine  of  Hull.  And  whereas  his 
majesty  did  allow  this,  and  a  greater  power  to  a 
parliament,  but  in  that  sense  only,  as  he  himself 
was  a  part  thereof ;  they  appealed  to  every  man's 
conscience,  that  had  observed  their  proceedings, 
whether  they  disjoined  his  majesty  from  his  par- 
**  liament,  who  haa  in  all  humble  ways  sought  his 
concurrence  with  them,  as  in  that  particular  about 
Hull,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  magazine  there, 
so  also  in  all  other  things ;  or  whether  those  evil 
councils  about  him  had  not  separated  him  from 
his  parliament;  not  only  in  distance  of  place,  but 
also  in  the  discharge  of  the  joint  trust  with  them, 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in  that, 
and  some  other  particulars. 
"  They  had  given  no  occasion  to  his  majesty, 
they  said,  to  aeclare  with  so  much  earnestness 
''  his  resolution,  that  he  would  not  suffer  either,  or 
*'  both  houses  by  their  votes,  without  or  against 
"  his  consent,  to  enjoin  any  thing  that  was  forbid- 
"  den  by  the  law,  or  to  forbid  any  thing  that  was 
enjoined  by  the  law ;  for  their  votes  had  done  no 
such  thing :  and  as  they  should  be  very  tender 
of  the  law,  (which  they  did  acknowledge  to  be 
the  safeguard  and  custody  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate interests,)  so  they  would  never  allow  a  few 
private  persons  about  the  king,  nor  his  majesty 
"  himself  m  his  own  person,  and  out  of  his  courts, 
'*  to  be  judge  of  the  law,  and  that  contrary  to  the 
''  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature.  In 
"  like  manner,  that  his  majesty  haa  not  refused  to 
"  consent  to  any  thing,  that  might  be  for  the  peace 
"  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  they  coula  not 
admit  it  in  any  other  sense,  but  as  his  majesty 
taketh  the  measure  of  what  will  be  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  his  kingdom,  from  some  few  ill 
*'  affectea  persons  about  him,  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  judgment  of  his  great  council  of  parliament. 
And  because  the  advice  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment had,  through  the  suggestions  of  evil  coun- 
"  sellors,  been  so  much  undervalued  of  late,  and  so 
"  absolutely  rqected  and  refused,  they  smd,  they 
"  held  it  fit  to  declare  unto  the  kingaom,  whose 
"  honour  and  interest  was  so  much  concerned  in  it. 
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what  was  the  privilege  of  the  great  council  of  | 
parltameDt  herein ;  and  what  was  the  obligation  i 
that  lay  upon  the  kings  of  this  realm,  to  pass  j 
such  bills,  as  are  offered  to  them  by  both  houses  i 
of  parliament,  in  the  name,  and  for  the  good,  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  whereunto  they  stand  en- 
gaged, both  in  conscience  and  in  justice,  to  give 
Uieir  royal  assent :  in  conscience,  in  regard  of  the 
oath,  that  is  or  ou^ht  to  be  taken  by  the  kings 
of  this  realm  at  their  coronation,  as  well  to  con- 
firm by  their  royal  assent  such  good  laws,  as  the 
people  shall  choose,  and  to  remedy  by  law  such 
inconveniences,  as  the  kingdom  may  suffer;  as  to 
keep  and  protect  (the  laws  already  in  being;  as 
may  appear  both  by  the  form  of  the  oath  upon 
record  and  in  books  of  good  authority,  and  by 
the  statute  of  the  35  of  Edward  III.  entitled,  the 
Statute  of  Provisors  of  Benefices ;  the  form  of 
which  oath,  and  the  clause  of  the  statute  that 
concemeth  it,  are  as  foUoweth : 

Rot.  Parliament.  H.  IV.  N.  17. 

Forma  jurammti  sotiti,  et  consueii  pnestari 

per  reges  AnffUa  in  eorum  coronaiione. 


Servabis  ecdesiae  Dei,  cleroque,  et  populo,  pacem 
ex  integro,  et  concordiun  in  Deo,  secundum  vires 
tuas  ? 

RespondMt,  Servabo. 

Fades  fieri  in  omnibus  judiciis  tuis  aKquam,  et 
rectam  justitiam,  et  discretionem  in  misericordiaet 
veritate,  secundum  vires  tuas  ? 

BespoHdebit,  Faciam. 

Concedis  justas  leges,  et  consuetudines  esse  te- 
nendas ;  et  promittis  per  te  eas  esse  protegendas, 
et  ad  honorem  Dei  corroborandas,  quas  vulgus  ele- 
gerit»  secundum  vires  tuas  ? 

Respondebit,  Concedo  et  promitto. 

Adjidanturque  predictis  interrogationibus  quae 
justa  fuerint,  prsenunciatLsque  omnibus,  confirmet 
rex  se  omnia  servaturum,  Sacramento  super  altare 
pFBMtito,  coram  cunctis. 
• 

A  clause  in  the  preamble  of  a  statute  made  the 
35  £dw.  III.  entitled,  the  Statute  of  Provisors  of 
Ben^es.  , 

Whereupon  the  said  commons  have  prayed  our 
said  lord  the  king,  that  sith  the  right  of  the  crown 
of  England,  and  the  law  of  the  said  realm  is  such, 
that  upon  the  mischiefs  and  damages,  which  happen 
to  this  realm,  he  ought,  and  is  bound  by  his  oath, 
with. the  accord  of  his  people  in  his  parliament, 
thereof  to  make  remedy  and  law,  and  in  removing 
the  mischiefs  and  damages  which  thereof  ensue, 
that  it  may  please  him  thereupon  to  ordain 
remedy. 

Our  lord  the  king  seeing  the  mischiefs  and 
damages  before  mentioned,  and  having  regard  to 
the  statute  made  in  the  time  of  his  said  grandfather, 
and  to  the  causes  contained  in  the  same,  which 
statute  holdeth  always  his  force,  and  was  never 
defeated,  repealed,  nor  annulled  in  any  point,  and 
by  so  much  tie  Lb  bounden  by  his  oath  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  kept  as  the  law  of  his  realm,  though 
that,  by  sufferance  and  negligence,  it  hath  been 
sithence  attempted  to  the  contrary :  also  having 


regard  to  the  crievous  complaints  made  to  him  by 
his  people,  in  divers  his  parliaments  holden  hereto^ 
fore,  willing  to  ordain  remedy  for  the  great  damages 
and  mischiefs,  which  have  happened,  and  daily  do 
happen,  to  the  church  of  England  by  the  s^d 
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"  Here,  they  said,  the  lords  and  commons  claim 
it  direcdv  as  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  of  the  law  of  the  luid,  and  that  the  king  is 
bound  by  his  oath,  with  the  accord  of  his  people 
in  parliament,  to  make  remedy,  and  law,  upon 
the  mischiefs  and  damages,  which  happen  to  this 
realm ;  and  the  king  doth  not  deny  it,  although 
he  take  occasion  from  a  statute  formerly  made 
by  Us  grandfather,  which  was  laid  as  part  of  the 
grounds  of  tins  petition,  to  fix  his  answer  upon 
another  branch  of  his  oath,  and  pretermits  that 
which  is  claimed  by  the  lords  and  commons; 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  it  might  have 
been  excepted  against. 

"  In  justice,  they  said,  they  are  obliged  there- 
unto, in  respect  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them ; 
which  is  as  well  to  preserve  the  kingdom  by  the 
making  new  laws,  where  there  shall  be  need,  as 
by  observing  of  laws  already  made ;  a  kinp^dom 
being,  many  times,  as  much  exposed  to  rum  for 
die  want  of  a  new  law,  as  by  the  violation  of 
those  that  are  in  bdng :  and  this  is  so  clear  a 
right,  that,  no  doubt,  ms  majesty  would  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  as  due  to  his  people,  as  his  protec- 
tion. But  how  far  forth  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  judgment  of  his  parliament  therein,  that  is 
the  question.  And  certainly,  besides  the  words 
in  the  king's  oath,  referring  unto  such  laws  as 
the  people  shall  choose,  as  in  such  thin^  which 
concern  the  public  weal  and  good  of  the  ungdom, 
they  are  the  most  proper  Judges,  who  are  sent 
from  the  whole  kingdom  for  that  very  purpose ; 
so  they  did  not  find,  that  since  laws  have  passed 
by  way  of  bills,  (which  are  read  thrice  in  both 
houses,  and  committed ;  and  eveiv  part  and  cir- 
cumstance of  them  fully  weighea,  and  debated 
upon  the  commitment,  and  afterwards  passed  in 
both  houses,)  that  ever  the  kings  of  this  reahn 
did  deny  them,  otherwise  than  is  expressed  in 
that  usual  answer,  Le  roy  s*avisera  ;  which  sig- 
nifies rather  a  suspension,  than  a  refusal  of  the 
royal  assent.  And  in  those  other  laws,  which 
are  framed  by  way  of  petitions  of  right,  the 
houses  of  paruament  have  taken  themselves  to 
be  so  far  judges  of  the  right  claimed  by  them, 
that  when  the  king's  answer  hath  not,  in  every 
point,  been  fully  according  to  their  desire,  they 
have  still  insisted  upon  Uieir  claim,  and  never 
rested  satisfied,  till  such  time  as  they  had  an 
answer  according  to  their  demand ;  as  had  been 
done  in  the  late  Petition  of  Right,  and  in  former 
times  upon  the  like  occasion.  And  if  the  parlia- 
ment be  judge  between  the  king  and  his  people 
in  the  question  of  right,  (as  by  the  manner  in  the 
claim  in  petitions  of  right,  and  by  judjgments  in 
parliament,  in  cases  of  iUegal  impositions  and 
taxes,  and  the  like,  it  appears  to  be,)  why  should 
they  not  be  so  also,  in  the  question  of  the  common 
good,  and  necessity  of  the  Kingdom ;  wherein  the 
kingdom  hath  as  clear  a  right  also  to  have  the 
benefit  and  remedy  of  law,  as  in  anything  what- 
soever ?  And  yet  they  did  not  deny,  but  that  in 
private  bills,  and  also  in  public  acts  of  grace,  as 
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pardons,  and  the  like  grants  of  favour,  his  majesty 
might  have  a  greater  latitude  of  granting,  or 
denving,  as  he  should  think  fit. 
*'  All  this  considered,  they  said,  they  could  not 
but  wonder,  that  the  contriver  of  tmit  message 
should  conceive  the  people  of  tliis  land  to  be  so 
void  of  common  sense,  as  to  enter  into  so  deep  a 
mistrust  of  those,  whom  they  have,  and  his  ma- 
jesty ought  to  repose  so  great  a  trust  in,  as  to 
despair  of  any  security  in  meir  private  estates,  by 
descents,  purchases,  assurances,  or  conveyances ; 
unless  his  majesty  should,  by  his  vote,  prevent 
the  prejudice  they  might  receive  therein  by  the 
votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament;  as  if  they, 
who  are  especially  chosen,  and  intrusted  for  that 
purpose,  and  who  themselves  must  needs  have  so 
great  a  share  in  all  grievances  of  the  subject,  had 
wholly  cast  off  all  care  of  the  subject's  good,  and 
his  majesty  had  solely  taken  it  up ;  and  as  if  it 
could  be  unagined,  that  they  should,  by  their 
votes,  overthrow  the  rights  of  descents,  pur- 
chases, or  of  any  conveyance  or  assurance,  in 
whose  judgment  the  whole  kingdom  hath  placed 
all  their  particular  interests,  if  any  of  them 
should  be  called  in  question,  in  any  of  those 
cases ;  and  that  (as  not  knowing  where  to  place 
them  with  greater  security)  without  any  appeal 
from  them  to  any  other  person  or  court  whatso- 
ever. 

''  But  indeed  they  were  very  much  to  seek,  how 
the  case  of  Hull  could  concern  descents  and  pur- 
chases, or  conveyances  and  assurances ;  unless  it 
were  in  procuring  more  security  to  men  in  their 
private  interests,  by  the  preservation  of  the  whole 
from  confusion  and  destruction ;  and  much  less 
did  they  understand  how  the  sovereign  power 
was  resisted  and  despised  therein.  Certainly  no 
command  from  his  majesty,  and  his  high  court  of 
parliament,  (where  the  sovereign  power  resides,) 
was  disobeyed  by  sir  John  Hotham ;  nor  yet  was 
his  majesty's  authority  derived  out  of  any  other 
court,  nor  by  any  legsd  commission,  or  oy  any 
other  way,  wherein  the  law  had  appointed  his 
majesty's  commands  to  be  derived  to  his  subjects; 
and  of  what  validity  his  verbal  commands  are, 
without  any  such  stamp  of  his  authority  upon 
them,  and  against  the  order  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  whether  the  not  submitting 
thereunto  be  a  resisting  and  despising  of  the 
sovereign  authority,  they  would  leave  to  all  men 
to  judge,  that  do  at  all  understand  the  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom. 

'*  They  acknowledged  that  his  majesty  had  made 
many  expressions  of  his  zeal  and  intentions 
against  the  desperate  designs  of  the  papists ;  but 
yet  it  was  also  as  true,  that  the  counsels,  which 
nad  prevailed  of  late  with  him,  had  been  little 
suitable  to  those  expressions  and  intentions.  For 
what  did  more  advance  the  open  and  bloody  de- 
sign of  the  papists  in  Ireland,  (whereon  the  secret 
plots  of  the  papists  here  did,  in  all  Ukelihood, 
depend,)  than  his  majesty's  absenting  himself,  in 
that  manner  that  he  did,  from  his  parliament ; 
and  setting  forth  such  sharp  invectives  against 
them,  notwithstanding  all  the  humble  petitions, 
and  other  means,  wmch  his  parliament  had  ad- 
dressed unto  him,  for  his  return,  and  for  his 
satisfaction  concerning  their  proceedings  ?  And 
what  was  more  likely  to  give  a  rise  to  the  designs 
of  the  papists,  (whereof  there  were  so  many  in 
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the  north,  near  to  the  town  of  Hull,)  and  of 
other  malignant  and  ill  affected  persons,  (which 
were  ready  to  join  with  them,)  or  to  the  attempts 
of  foreigners  from  abroad,  than  the  continiiing 
of  that  great  magazine  at  HuU,  at  this  time, 
and  contrary  to  the  desire  and  advice  of  both 
"  houses  of  parliament }  So  that  they  had  too 
much  cause  to  believe,  that  the  papists  had  still 
some  way  and  means,  whereby  they  had  influ- 
ence upon  his  majesty's  counsels  for  their  own 
advantage. 

*'  For  the  malignant  party,  they  said,  his  majesty 
needed  not  a  definition  of  the  law,  nor  yet  a 
"  more  full  character  of  them  from  both  houses  of 
*'  parliament,  for  to  find  them  out,  if  he  would 
"  please  only  to  apply  the  character,  that  him- 
*'  self  had  made  of  them,  to  those,  unto  whom 
"  it  doth  properly  and  truly  belong.  Who  are 
"  so  much  disaffected  to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
"  dom,  as  they  that  endeavour  to  disaffect  his  ma- 
"  jesty  from  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  per- 
*'  suade  him  to  be  at  such  a  distance  from  them, 
"  both  in  place  and  affection  ?  Who  are  more  dis- 
*'  affected  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  than 
"  such  as  lead  h&  majesty  away  from  hearkening 
*'  to  his  parliament ;  whicn,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  is  his  greatest  and  beat  council; 
and  persuade  him  to  follow  the  malicious  coun- 
sels of  some  private  men,  in  opposing  and  con- 
"  traclicting  the  wholesome  advices  and  just  pro- 
'*  ceedings  of  that  his  most  faithful  council  and 
"  highest  court  ?  Who  are  they,  that  not  only 
"  neglect  and  despise,  but  labour  to  undermine 
"  the  law,  under  colour  of  maintaining  it,  but 
they  that  endeavour  to  destroy  the  fountain  and 
conservatory  of  the  law,  which  is  the  parliament? 
And  who  are  they  that  set  up  other  rules  for 
themselves  to  walk  by,  than  such  as  are  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  they  that  will  make  other  judges 
"  of  the  law  than  the  law  hath  appointed ;  and  so 
"  dispense  with  their  obedience  to  that,  which  the 
"  law  calleth  authority,  and  to  their  determinations 
"  and  resolutions,  to  whom  the  judgment  doth 
"  appertain  by  law?  For,  when  private  pmons 
"  snail  make  the  law  to  be  their  rule  accoraing  to 
^'  their  own  understandings,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
"  ment  of  those  that  are  the  competent  judges 
"  thereof,  they  set  up  unto  themselves  other  rules 
"  than  the  law  doth  acknowledge.  Who  those 
"  persons  were,  none  knew  better  than  his  majesty 
"  himself :  and  if  he  would  please  to  take  all 
"  possible  caution  of  them,  as  destructive  to  the 
''  commonw^th  and  himself,  and  would  remove 
"  them  from  about  him,  it  would  be  the  most 
"  effectual  means  to  compose  all  the  distractions, 
*'  and  to  cure  the  distempers  of  the  kingdom. 

**  For  the  lord  Digby's  letter,  they  said,  they 
"  did  not  make  mention  of  it  as  a  groimd  to  hin- 
"  der  his  majesty  from  visiting  his  own  fort ;  but 
"  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  any  indif- 
"  ferent  man,  that  should  read  that  letter,  and 
"  compare  it  with  the  posture  that  his  majesty 
"  then  did,  and  still  doth,  stand  in  towarda  the 
"  parliament,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
"  late  action  of  his  majesty  in  going  to  Hull, 
"  whether  the  advisers  of  that  journey  intended 
"  only  a  visit  of  that  fort  and  magazine  ? 

"  As  to  the  ways  and  overtures  of  accommoda- 
'*  tion,  and  the  message  of  the  twentieth  of  January 
'<  last,  so  often  pressed,  but  still  in  vain,  as  was  al- 
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leged :  their  answer  was,  that  although  so  often 
as  that  message  of  the  twentieth  of  January  had 
been  pressed,  so  often  had  their  privileffes  been 
clearly  infringed,  that  a  wav  and  method  of  pro- 
ceeding shomd  be  prescribed  to  them,  as  well 
for  the  settling  of  his  miyesty's  revenue,  as  for 
the  presenting  of  their  own  desires,  (a  thing, 
whicn,  in  former  parliaments,  had  always  been 
excepted  against,  as  a  breach  of  privilege,)  yet, 
in  respect  to  the  matter  contained  in  t^t  mes- 
sage, and  out  of  their  earnest  desire  to  beget  a 
good  understanding  between  his  majesty  and 
them,  they  swallowed  down  all  matters  of  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  had  ere  that  time  presented  the 
chief  of  their  desires  to  his  majesty,  had  they 
not  been  interrupted  with  continiud  denials,  even 
of  those  things  that  were  necessary  for  their 
present  security  and  subsistence  ;  and  had  not 
those  denials  been  followed  with  perpetual  in- 
vectives against  them  and  their  proceedings ;  and 
had  not  those  invectives  been  heaped  upon  them 
so  thick  one  after  another,  (who  were  in  a  man- 
ner already  taken  up  whollv  with  the  pressing 
affiuTS  of  this  kingaom,  ana  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,)  that  as  they  had  little  encouragement 
from  thence,  to  hope  for  any  good  answers  to 
their  desires,  so  they  had  not  so  much  time 
left  them  to  perfect  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  offer  them  to  his  majesty. 
''  They  confessed  it  a  resolution  most  worthy  of 
a  prince,  and  of  his  majesty,  to  shut  his  ears 
against  anv  that  would  incline  him  to  a  civil  war; 
and  to  abnor  the  very  apprehension  of  it.  But 
they  could  not  believe  that  mind  to  have  been  in 
them,  that  came  with  his  majesty  to  the  house 
of  commons ;  or  in  them,  that  accompanied  his 
majesty  to  Hampton-court,  and  appeared  in  a 
wsurlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon  Thames ;  or  in 
divers  of  them,  who  follow^  lus  muesty  lately 
to  Hull ;  or  in  them,  who  after  drew  thdr  swords 
in  York,  demanding,  Who  would  be  for  thekmg  ? 
nor  in  them,  that  advised  his  majestv  to  declare 
sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor,  before  the  message 
was  sent  concerning  that  business  to  the  parl£- 
ment,  or  to  make  propositions  to  the  genUemen 
of  the  county  of  York  to  assist  his  majesty  to 
proceed  against  him  in  a  wa^  of  force,  bdbre  he 
luid>  or  possibly  could  receive  an  answer  from 
the  parliament,  to  whom  he  had  sent  to  demand 
justice  of  them  against  sir  John  Hotham  for  that 
fact :  and  if  those  malignant  spirits  should  ever 
force  them  to  defend  their  religion,  the  kingdom, 
the  priviWes  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subjects,  with  their  swords ;  tibe 
blood,  and  destruction  that  should  ensue  there- 
upon, must  be  wholly  cast  upon  their  account ; 
God  and  their  own  consciences  told  them,  that 
thev  were  dear ;  and  they  doubted  not,  but  God 
ana  the  whole  world  would  clear  them  therein. 
"  For  captain  Leg,  they  had  not  said  that  he 
was  accused,  or  that  there  was  any  charge  against 
him,  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  army ;  but  that 
he  was  employed  in  that  business.  And  for  that 
concerning  tfale  earl  of  Newcastle,  mentioned  by 
his  nu^esty,  which  was  said  to  have  been  asked 
long  smce,  and  that  it  was  not  easv  to  be  an- 
swered :  they  conceived  it  was  a  question  of  more 
difficulty,  and  harder  to  be  answered,  why,  when 
his  muesty  held  it  necessary,  upon  the  same 
grounds  that  first  moved  from  the  nouses  of  par- 
liament, that  a  governor  should  be  placed  in  that 
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town,  sir  John  Hotham,  a  gentleman  of  known 
fortune  and  integrity,  and  a  person  of  whom 
both  houses  of  parliament  had  expressed  their 
confidence,  should  be  refused  by  iiis  majesty ; 
and  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  (who,  by  the  way, 
was  so  far  named  in  the  business  of  bringing  up 
the  army,  that  although  there  was  not  ground 
enough  tor  a  judicial  proceeding,  yet  there  was 
ground  of  suspicion ;  at  least  his  reputation  was 
not  left  so  unblemished  thereby,  as  that  he  should 
be  thought  the  fittest  man  in  England  for  that 
employment  of  Hull)  should  be  sent  down,  in  a 
private  way,  from  his  majesty  to  take  upon  him 
that  government  ?  And%why  he  should  disguise 
himself  under  another  name,  when  he  came 
thither,  as  he  did  ?  But  whosoever  should  con- 
sider, together  with  those  circumstances,  that  of 
the  time  when  sir  John  Hotham  was  appointed, 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  take  upon  him 
that  employment,  which  was  presently  after  his 
majesty's  coming  to  the  house  of  commons,  and 
upon  the  retiring  himself  to  Hampton-court,  and 
the  lord  Digby's  assembling  of  cavaliers  at  King- 
ston upon  Thames,  would  find  reason  enough, 
whv  that  town  of  Hull  should  be  conunitted 
rather  to  sir  John  Hotham,  by  the  authority  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  than  to  the  earl  of 
Newcastle,  sent  from  his  majesty  in  that  manner 
that  he  was.  And  for  the  power  that  sir  John 
Hotham  had  from  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, the  better  it  was  known  and  understood, 
they  were  confident  the  more  it  would  be  ap- 
proved and  justified :  and  as  they  did  not  con- 
ceive, that  his  majesty's  refusal  to  have  that 
magazine  removed  could  give  any  advantage 
against  him  to  have  it  taken  from  him ;  and  as 
no  such  thing  was  done,  so  they  could  not  con- 
ceive, for  wha^  other  reason  any  should  counsel 
his  majesty,  not  to  suffer  it  to  ble  removed,  upon 
the  desire  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;  except 
it  were,  that  they  had  an  intention  to  make  use 
of  it  against  them. 

"  They  said,  they  did  not  except  against  those 
that  presented  a  petition  to  lus  majesty  at  York, 
for  tne  continuance  of  the  magazine  at  Hull,  in 
respect  of  their  condition,  or  m  respect  of  their 
number ;  because  they  were  mean  persons,  or 
because  they  were  few;  but  because  they  being 
but  a  few,  and  there  being  so  many  more  in  the 
county  of  as  good  quality  as  themselves,  (who 
had,  by  dieir  petition  to  his  muesty,  disavowed 
that  act  of  theirs,)  that  they  should  take  upon 
them  the  style  of  all  the  gentry,  and  inhabitants 
of  that  county;  and,  under  that  title,  should 
presume  to  interpose  their  advice  contrary  to  the 
votes  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  and,  if  it 
could  be  made  to  appear,  that  any  of  those  peti- 
tions, that  are  saia  to  have  been  presented  to 
the  houses  of  parliament,  and  to  have  been  of  a 
strange  nature,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  that, 
they  were  confident,  that  they  were  never  re- 
ceived with  their  consent  and  approbation. 
"  Whether  there  was  an  intention  to  deprive  sir 
John  Hotham  of  his  life,  if  his  maiesty  had  been 
admitted  into  Hull ;  and  whether  the  information 
were  such,  as  that  he  had  ground  to  beUeve  it, 
they  would  not  bring  into  question ;  for  that  was 
not,  nor  ought  to  have  been,  the  ground  for 
doing  what  he  did :  neither  was  the  number  of 
his  majesty's  attendants,  for  being  more  or  fewer, 
much  considerable  in  this  case ;  for  although  it 
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were  true,  that  if  Lis  majesty  had  entered  with 
twenty  horse  only,  he  might  happily  have  found 
*'  means  for  to  have  forced  the  entrance  of  the  rest 
"  of  his  train ;  who,  heinff  once  in  the  town,  would 
not  have  heen  long  witnout  arms ;  yet  that  was 
not  the  ground,  upon  which  sir  Jonn  Hotham 
was  to  proceed;  but  upon  the  admittance  of  the 
"  king  into  the  town  at  all,  so  as  to  deliver  up  the 
"  town  and  magazine  unto  him,  and  to  whomso- 
ever he  should  give  the  command  thereof,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  by  whom  he  was  intrusted  to  the 
contrary :  and  his  majesty  having  declared  that 
to  be  his  intention  concerning  the  town,  in  a 
message  that  he  sent  to  the  parliament,  not  long 
"before  he  went  to  Hull;  saying,  that  he  did  not 
**  doubt,  but  that  town  should  be  delivered  up  to 
"  him,  whensoever  he  pleased,  as  supposing  it  to 
be  kept  against  him ;  and  in  like  manner  con- 
cerning his  magazine,  in  his  message  of  the 
twent)r-fourth  of  April,  wherein  it  is  expressed, 
"  that  his  majesty  went  thither,  with  a  purpose  to 
''  take  into  his  hands  the  magazine,  and  to  dispose 
''  of  it  in  such  manner,  as  he  should  think  fit : 
''  upon  those  terms,  sir  John  Hotham  could  not 
"  have  admitted  his  majesty,  and  have  made  good 
**  his  trust  to  the  parliament,  though  his  majes^ 
"  would  have  entered  alone,  without  any  attendf- 
ants  at  all  of  his  own,  or  of  the  prince  or  duke, 
his  sons;  which  they  did  not  wish  to  be  less 
"  than  they  were  in  their  number,  but  could 
"  heartily  wish  that  they  were  generally  better  in 
"  their  conditions. 
"  In  the  close  of  that  message,  his  majesty  stated 
the  case  of  Hull ;  and  thereupon  interred,  that 
the^  act  of  sir  John  Hotham  was  levying  war 
against  the  king;  and,  consequently,  that  it  was 
"  no  less  than  high  treason,  by  the  letter  of  the 
"  statute  of  the  25  Edw.  IH.  ch.  2,  unless  the  sense 
"  of  that  statute  were  very  far  differing  from  the 
"  letter  thereof. 

"  In  the  stating  of  that  case,  they  said,  divers 
"  particulars  might  be  observed,  wherein  it  was  not 
"  rightly  stated :  as, 

1.  "  That  his  majesty's  going  to  Hull  was  only 
"  an  endeavour  to  visit  a  town  and  fort  of  his : 
"  whereas  it  was  indeed  to  possess  himself  of  the 
"  town  and  magazine  there,  and  to  dispose  of  them, 

as  he  himself  should  think  good,  without,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  orders  of  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  as  did  clearly  appear  by  his  ma- 
•'  iesty's  own  declaration  of  his  intentions  therein, 
"  by  his  messages  to  both  houses,  immediately 
*'  before  and  after  that  journey.  Nor  could  they 
**  believe,  that  any  man,  who  should  consider  the 
**  circumstances  of  that  journey  to  Hull,  could 
''  think,  that  his  majesty  would  have  gone  thither 
"  at  that  time,  and  in  that  posture  that  he  was 
"  pleased  to  put  himself  in  to^Turds  the  parUament, 
*'  if  he  had  intended  only  a  visit  of  the  town  and 
"  magazine. 

2.  **  It  was  said  to  be  his  majesty's  own  town, 
a^d  his  own  magazine,  which  oeing  understood 

"  in  that  sense,  as  was  before  expressed,  as  if  his 
"  majesty  had  a  private  interest  of  propriety  there- 
"  in,  they  could  not  admit  it  to  be  so. 

^.  "  Which  was  the  main  point  of  all,  sir  John 
*'  Hotham  was  said  to  have  shut  the  gates  against 
**  his  majesty,  and  to  have  made  resistance  with 
"  armed  men,  in  defiance  of  his  majesty;  whereas 

it  was  indeed  in  obedience  to  his  majesty,  and 
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his  authoritv,  and  for  his  service,  and  the  service 
of  the  kingdom ;  for  which  use  only,  all  that  in- 
terest is,  that  the  kin^  hath  in  the  town ;  and  it 
is  no  further  his  to  dispose  of,  than  he  useth  it 
for  that  end :  and  sir  John  Hotham  being  com- 
manded to  keep  the  town  and  magazine,  for  his 
majesty  and  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  deliver 
them  up,  but  by  his  majesty's  authority,  signified 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  all  that  was  to  be 
understood  by  those  expressions,  of  his  denving 
and  opposing  his  majesty's  entrance,  and  teUing 
him  in  plain  terms,  that  he  should  not  come  in, 
was  only  this,  that  he  humbly  desired  his  ma- 
jesty to  lorbear  his  entrance,  till  he  might  acquaint 
the  parliament;  and  that  his  authority  might 
come  signified  to  him  by  both  houses  of  perua- 
ment,  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  And 
certainly,  if  the  letter  of  the  statute  of  the  25 
Edw.  III.  ch.  2,  be  thought  to  import  this;  that 
no  war  can  be  levied  against  the  lung,  but  what 
is  directed  and  intended  against  his  person,  or 
that  every  levying  of  forces,  for  the  defence  of 
the  king's  authority,  and  of  his  kingdom,  against 
the  personal  commands  of  the  king  opposed 
thereunto,  though  accompanied  with  his  pre- 
sence, is  levying  war  against  the  king,  it  is  very 
far  from  the  sense  of  that  statute;  and  so  mucn 
the  statute  itself  speaks,  (besides  the  authority 
of  book  cases ;  precedents  of  divers  traitors  con- 
demned upon  that  interpretation  thereof.)  For 
if  the  clause  of  levying  of  war  had  been  meant 
only  against  the  king's  person,  what  need  had 
there  been  thereof  after  the  other  branch  of 
treason,  in  the  same  statute,  of  compassing  the 
king's  death,  which  would  necessarily  have  im- 
plied this  ?  And  because  the  former  clause  doth 
imply  this,  it  seems  not  at  all  to  be  intended  in 
this  latter  branch ;  but  only  the  levying  of  war 
against  the  king,  that  is,  against  his  laws  and 
authority :  and  the  levying  of  war  agunst  his 
laws  and  authority,  tnough  not  against  his 
person,  is  levying  war  against  the  king;  but  the 
levying  of  force  against  nis  personal  commands, 
though  accompamed  with  his  presence,  and  not 
against  his  laws  and  authority,  but  in  the  main- 
tenance thereof,  is  no  levying  of  war  against  the 
king,  but  for  him. 

''  Here  was  then,  they  said,  thear  case :  In  a 
time  of  so  many  successive  plots,  and  designs  of 
force  against  tne  parliament  and  the  kingdom ; 
in  a  time  of  probable  invasion  from  abroad,  and 
that  to  begin  at  Hull,  and  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  seizing  upon  so  great  a  magazine  there ; 
in  a  time  of  so  great  distance  and  alienation  of 
his  majesty's  affection  from  his  parliament,  (and 
in  them  from  his  kingdom,  which  they  represent,) 
by  the  wicked  suggestions  of  a  few  malignant 
persons,  by  whose  mischievous  counsels  he  was 
wholly  led  away  from  his  parliament,  and  their 
faithful  advices  and  counsels :  in  such  a  time,  the 
lords  and  commons  in  parhament  command  sir 
John  Hotham  to  draw  in  some  of  the  trained 
bands  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Hull, 
for  the  securing  that  town  and  magazioe  for  the 
service  of  his  muesty,  and  of  the  kingdom :  of 
the  safety  whereof  there  is  a  higher  trust  reposed 
in  them,  than  any  where  else ;  and  they  are  the 
proper  judges  of  the  danger  thereof. 
'^  This  town  and  magazine  being  intrusted  to  sir 
John  Hotham,  with  express  order  not  to  deliver 
them  up,  but  by  the  king's  authority,  signified  by 
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"  both  houses  of  parliament ;  his  majesty,  contrary 
**  to  the  advice  and  direction  of  lK>th  houses  of 
'*  parliament,  without  the  authority  of  any  court,  or 
*'  Bjay  legal  way,  wherein  the  law  appoints  the  king 
"  to  speak  and  command,  accompanied  with  ihe 
"  same  evil  council  about  him  that  he  had  before, 
"  by  a  verbal  command  requires  sir  John  Hotbam 
*'  to  admit  him  into  the  town,  that  he  might  dis- 
"  pose  of  it,  and  of  the  magazine  there,  according 
**  to  his  own,  or  rather  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
'*  those  evil  counsellors,  who  are  still  in  so  much 
'*  credit  about  him ;  in  like  manner  as  the  lord 
Digby  had  continual  recourse  unto,  and  counte- 
nance from,  the  queen's  majesty  in  Holland ;  by 
which  means  he  had  opportunity  still  to  commu- 
nicate his  traitorous  conceptions  and  suggestions 
to  both  their  majesties ;  such  as  those  were  con- 
cerning his  majesty's  retiring  to  a  place  of 
strength,  and  declaring  himself,  and  his  own  ad- 
vancing his  majesty^s  service  in  such  a  way  be- 
yond uie  seas,  ana  after  that  resorting  to  his 
majesty  in  such  a  place  of  strength ;  and  divers 
'*  other  things  of  tnat  nature,  contained  in  his 
letter  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and  to  sir  Lewis 
Dives ;  a  person  that  had  not  the  least  part  in 
this  late  business  of  Hull,  and  was  presently  des- 
patched away  into  Holland,  soon  after  his  ma- 
jesty's return  from  Hull;  for  what  purpose,  they 
Vft  the  world  to  judge. 

"  Upon  the  refusal  of  sir  John  Hotham  to  admit 
his  majesty  into  Hull,  presently,  without  any  due 
process  of  law,  before  his  majesty  had  sent  up 
the  narration  of  his  fact  to  the  parliament,  he 
was  proclaimed  traitor ;  and  yet  it  was  said,  that 
"  therein  was  no  violation  of  the  subject's  right, 
**  nor  any  breach  of  the  law,  nor  of  the  privilege  of 
'*  parliament,  though  sir  John  Hotham  oe  a  mem- 
**  ber  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  that  his  ma- 
"  jestv  must  have  better  reason,  than  bare  votes, 
"  to  believe  the  contrary ;  although'  the  votes  of 
'*  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  being  the 
"  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  reason  of 
the  kinff,  and  of  the  kingdom :  yet  these  votes, 
they  said,  did  not  want  dear  and  apparent  reason 
"  for  them ;  for  if  the  solemn  proclaiming  him  a 
*'  traitor  signify  any  thing,  it  puts  a  man,  and  all 
**  those  that  any  way  aid,  assist,  or  adhere  unto 
''him,  in  the  same  condition  of  traitors;  and 
''  draws  upon  him  all  the  consequences  of  treason : 
*'  and  if  that  might  be  done  by  law,  without  due 
•*  process  of  law,  the  subject  hath  a  very  poor 
"  defence  of  the  law,  and  a  very  small,  if  any,  pro- 
"  portion  of  liberty  thereby.  And  it  is  as  httle 
"  satisfaction  to  a  man,  that  shaU  be  exposed  to 
*'  such  penalties,  by  that  declaration  of  hun  to  be 
'*  a  traitor,  to  say,  he  shall  have  a  legal  trial  after- 
'*  wards,  as  it  is  to  condemn  a  man  first,  and  try  him 
"  afterwards.  And  if  there  could  be  a  necessity  for 
"  any  such  proclaiming  a  man  a  traitor,  without  due 
process  of  law,  yet  there  was  none  in  this  case ; 
for  his  majesty  might  as  well  have  expected  the 
judgment  of  parliament,  (which  was  the  right 
way,)  as  he  had  leisure  to  send  to  them  to 
"  demand  justice  against  sir  John  Hotham.  And 
*'  the  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament  was  as  clear 
**  in  this  case,  as  the  subversion  of  the  subject's 
"  common  right :  for,  though  the  privileges  of  par- 
''  liament  do  not  extend  to  those  cases,  mentioned 
"  in  the  declaration,  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach 
"  of  peace,  so  as  to  exempt  the  members  of  par- 
"  liament  from  punishment^  nor  from  all  manner  of 
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process  and  trial,  as  it  doth  in  other  cases ;  yet 
It  doth  privilege  them  in  the  wav  and  method  of 
their  trial  and  punishment ;  ana  that  tlie  narlia- 
ment  should  have  the  cause  first  brought  oefore 
them,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  fact,  and  of 
the  grounds  of  the  accusation,  and  how  far  forth 
"  the  manner  of -their  trial  may  concern,  or  not 
concern,  the  privilege  of  parliament.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  m  the  power,  not  only  of  his  ma- 
jesty, but  of  every  private  man,  under  preten- 
sions of  treasons,  or  those  other  crimes,  to  take 
any  man  from  his  service  in  parliament ;  and  so 
as  many  one  after  another  as  he  pleaseth ;  and, 
consequently,  to  make  a  parliament  what  he  wiU, 
"  when  he  will ;  which  would  be  a  breach  of  so  es- 
sential a  privilege  of  parliament,  as  that  the  very 
being  thereof  oepenas  upon  it.  And  therefore 
they  no  ways  doubted  but  every  one,  that  had 
taken  the  protestation,  would,  acconhng  to  his 
"  solemn  vow  and  oath,  defend  it  with  his  life  and 
''  forttme.  Neither  did  the  sitting  of  a  parliament 
suspend  all,  or  any  law,  in  maintaining  that  law, 
which  upholds  the  privilege  of  parliament ;  which 
upholds  the  parliament ;  which  upholds  the  king- 
dom. And  they  were  so  fax  from  betieving,  that 
his  majesty  was  the  only  person  against  whom 
"  treason  could  not  be  committed,  that,  in  some 
sense,  they  acknowledged  he  was  the  only  person 
against  wnom  it  could  be  committed ;  that  is,  as 
he  is  king:  and  that  treason,  which  is  against 
the  kingdom,  is  more  against  the  king,  than  that 
which  is  against  his  person;  because  he  is  king : 
for  that  very  treason  is  not  treason,  as  it  is  against 
"  Mm  as  a  man,  but  as  a  man  that  is  a  king;  and 
*'  as  he  hath  relation  to  the  kingdom,  and  stands 
"  as  a  person  intrusted  with  the  kingdom,  and  dis- 
'^  charging  that  trust. 

"  Now,  they  said,  the  case  was  truly  stated,  and 
"  an  the  world  might  judge  where  the  fault  was ; 
"  although  they  must  avow,  that  there  could  be  no 
competent  judge  of  this,  or  any  the  like  case, 
but  a  parhionent.  And  they  were  as  confident, 
that  his  majesty  should  never  have  cause  to 
*'  resort  to  any  other  court,  or  course,  for  the 
"  vindication  of  his  just  privileges,  and  for  the 
*'  recovery  and  maintenance  of  his  known  and  un- 
"  doubtea  rights,  if  there  should  be  any  invasion 
''  or  violation  thereof,  Uian  to  his  high  court  of 
'*  parliament :  and,  in  case  those  wicked  counsel- 
"  lors  about  him  should  drive  him  into  any  other 
"  course  from  and  against  his  parliament,  whatever 
"  his  majesty's  expressions  and  intentions  were, 
"  they  should  appeed  to  all  men's  consciences ;  and 
*'  desire,  that  tney  would  lay  their  hands  upon 
**  their  hearts,  ana  think  with  themselves,  whether 
**  such  persons,  as  had  of  late,  and  still  did  resort 
<'  unto  nis  majesty,  and  had  his  ear  and  favour 
"  most,  either  had  been  or  were  more  zealous 
'*  assertors  of  the  true  protestant  profession,  (al- 
''  though  they  believed  they  were  more  earnest  in 
"  the  protestant  profession  than  in  the  protestant 
religion,)  or  the  law  of  ^e  land,  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  privil^^es  of  the  parliament, 
"  than  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament; 
"  who  were  insinuated  to  be  the  deserters,  if  not  the 
destroyers  of  them :  and  whether,  if  they  could 
master  this  parliament  by  force,  they  would  not 
hold  up  the  same  power  to  deprive  us  of  aU  par- 
**  liaments ;  which  are  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the 
subject's  liberty,  and  t£it  which  only  maketh 
England  a  free  monarchy. 
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838    The  ttvo  houses^  remaneirance^  May  26^  disgusts  many  members  of  both,   [book  v. 

*'  For  the  order  of  assistance  to  the  committee 
''  of  both  houses,  as  they  had  no  directions  or 
*'  instructions,  but  what  had  the  law  for  their 
*'  limits,  and  the  safety  of  the  land  for  their  ends, 
'^  so  they  doubted  not  but  all  persons  mentioned  in 

that  order,  and  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects, 

would  yield  obedience  to  his  majesty's  authority, 

signified  therein  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 
'*  And  that  all  men  might  the  better  know  their 

duty  in  matters  of  that  nature,  and  upon  how 

sure  a  ^und  they  go,  that  follow  the  judgment 

of  parhament  for  their  guide,  they  wished  them 
''judiciously  to  consider  the  true  meaning  and 
"  ground  of  that  statute  made  in  the  eleventh  year 

of  king  Hen.  VII.  ch.  i.  which  was  printea  at 

large  in  the  end  of  his  majesty's  message  of  the 

fourth  of  May:  that  statute  provides,  that  none 
"  who  shall  attend  upon  the  king,  and  do  him  true 
"  service,  should  be  attainted,  or  forfeit  any  thing. 
"  What  was  the  scope  of  that  statute  ?  To  provide 
"  that  men  should  not  suffer  as  traitors,  for  serving 
"  the  king  in  his  wars  according  to  the  duty  of 
"  their  aUegiance  ?  If  this  had  been  all,  it  had 
"  been  a  very  needless  and  ridiculous  statute. 
"  Was  it  then  intended,  (as  they  seemed  to  take 
"  the  meaning  of  it  to  be,  that  caused  it  to  be 
"  printed  after  his  majesty's  message,)  that  they 
"  should  be  free  firom  all  crime  and  penalty,  that 
"  should  follow  the  king,  and  serve  hun  in  war  in 

any  case  whatsoever;  whether  it  were  for  or 

against  the  kingdom,  and  the  laws  thereof? 
"  Tnat  could  not  l)e ;  for  that  could  not  stand 
"  with  the  duty  of  their  allegiance ;  which,  in  the 
"  beginning  ot  the  statute,  was  expressed  to  be  to 
"  serve  the  king  for  the  time  being  in  his  wars, 
"  for  the  defence  of  him  and  the  land ;  and  there- 
"  fore  if  it  be  su^ainst  the  land,  (as  it  cannot  be 
"  understood  to  be  otherwise,  if  it  be  against  the 
"  parliament,  the  representative  body  of  the  king- 
"  dom,)  it  is  a  declining  from  the  duty  of  alle- 
"  ffiance ;  which  this  statute  supposeth  may  be 
"  done,  though  men  should  follow  the  king's  per- 
"  son  in  the  war :  otherwise  there  had  been  no 
"  need  of  such  a  proviso  in  the  end  of  the  statute, 
"  that  none  should  take  the  benefit  thereby,  that 
"  should  decline  from  their  allegiance.  That  diere- 
"  fore  which  is  the  principal  ven)  in  this  statute  is, 
"  the  serving  of  the  king  for  the  time  being; 
"  which  could  not  be  meant  of  a  Perkin  Warbeck, 
''  or  any  that  should  call  himself  king ;  but  such  a 
"  one,  as,  whatever  his  title  might  prove,  either  in 
"  himself  or  in  his  ancestors,  should  be  received 

and  acknowledged  for  such  by  the  kingdom; 

the  consent  whereof  cannot  be  discerned  but  by 

parliament;  the  act  whereof  is  the  act  of  tlie 

whole  kingdom,  by  the  personal  sufirage  of  the 

peers,  and  the  delegate  consent  of  all  the  com- 
mons of  England. 

"  And  Henry  VIL  a  wise  king,  considering  that 

what  was  the  case  of  Rich.  III.  his  predecessor, 

might,  by  chance  of  battle,  be  his  own ;  and  that 

he  might  at  once,  by  such  a  statute  as  this, 

satisfy  such  as  had  served  his  predecessor  in  his 

wars,  and  also  secure  those  which  should  serve 
"  him,  who  might  otherwise  fear  to  serve  him  in 

the  wars ;  lest,  by  chance  of  battle,  that  might 

happen  to  him  also,  (if  a  duke  of  York  had  set 

up  a  title  against  him,)  which  had  happened  to 
"  his  predecessor,  he  procured  this  statute  to  be 
"  made;  that  no  man  snould  be  accounted  a  traitor 

for  serving  the  king,  in  his  wars^  for  the  time 
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being,  that  is,  which  was  for  the  present  allowed 
and  received  bv  the  parliament  in  behalf  of  the 
"  kingdom :  ana,  as  it  is  truly  suggested  in  the 
"  preamble  of  the  statute,  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
"  reason  or  conscience,  that  it  should  be  other- 
"  wise ;  seeing  men  should  be  put  upon  an  im- 
"  possibility  of  knowing  their  du^,  if  the  judg- 
"  ment  of  the  highest  court  should  not  be  a  nue 
and  guide  to  them.  And  if  the  judgment  thereof 
shoidd  not  be  followed,  where  the  question  is, 
who  is  king?  much  more,  what  is  the  best 
service  of  the  king  and  kingdom  ?  And  there- 
fore those^  who  should  guide  themselves  by 
the  judgment  of  parliament,  ought,  whatever 
happen,  to  be  secure  and  free  from  all  account 
"  and  penalties,  upon  the  grounds  and  equity  of 
this  very  statute. 

"  They  said,  they  would  conclude,  that  although 
those  wicked  counsellors  about  his  majesty  had 
presumed,  under  his  maje8t3r's  name,  to  put  that 
"  dishonour  and  afiront  upon  both  houses  of  par- 
"  liament;  and  to  make  them  the  coimtenancers 
"of  treason,  enough  to  have  dissolved  all  the 
'*  bands  and  sinews  of  confidence  between  his 
"  majesty  and  his  parliament,  (of  whom  the  maxim 
"  of  the  law  is,  that  a  dishonourable  thinf  ought 
"  not  to  be  imagined  of  them,)  yet  they  doubted 
"  not,  but  it  should,  in  the  end,  appear  to  all  the 
"  world,  that  their  endeavours  had  been  most 
hearty  and  sincere,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
true  proteetant  rddgion;  the  king's  just  pre- 
rogative; the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land; 
and  the  privileges  of  parliament :  in  which  en- 
deavours, by  the  grace  of  God,  they  would  still 
persist,  though  they  should  perish  m  the  work ; 
"  which  if  it  should  oe,  it  was  much  to  be  feared, 
"  that  religion,  laws,  Uberties,  and  parliaments, 
"  would  not  be  long  Uved  after  them." 

This  declaration  wrought  more  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  thur  all  that  they  had  done;  for  the  busi- 
ness at  Hull  was,  by  very  many,  thought  to  be 
done  before  projected;  and  the  argument  of  the 
militia  to  be  entered  upon  at  first  in  passion,  and 
afterwards  pursued  with  that  vehemencCy  insen- 
sibly, by  being  engaged;  and  that  botii  extrava- 
gances had  so  much  weighed  down  the  king's 
trespasses,  in  coming  to  the  house  and  accusing 
the  members,  that  a  reasonal^e  agreement  would 
have  been  the  sooner  consented  to  on  all  hands. 
But  when,  by  this  declaration,  they  saw  founda- 
tions laid,  upon  which  not  oidy  what  had  been 
already  done  would  be  well  justified,  but  whatso- 
ever they  should,  hereafter,  find  convenient  to 
second  what  was  already  done;  and  that  not  only 
the  king,  but  tiie  regal  power,  was  either  sup- 
pressed, or  deposited  in  other  hands;  the  irregu- 
laiity  and  monstrousness  of  which  principles  found 
little  opposition  or  resistance,  even  for  the  irregu- 
larity and  monstrousness :  very  many  thought  it 
as  unsafe  to  be  present  at  those  consultations,  as 
to  consent  to  the  conclusions ;  and  so  great  num- 
bers of  the  members  of  both  houses  absented 
themselves ;  and  many^  especially  of  the  house  of 
peers,  resorted  to  his  majesty  at  York.  So  that, 
m  the  debates  of  the  highest  consequence,  there 
were  not  usually  present,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, the  fifth  part  of  their  just  nmnbers;  and, 
very  often,  not  above  a  dosen  or  thirteen  in  the 
house  of  peers.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  a 
full  court,  and  received  all  comers  with  great  cle- 
mency and  grace ;  calling  always  aU  the  peers  to 
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council,  and  communicating  with  them  all  such 
declarations  he  thought  fit  to  publish  in  answer  to 
those  of  the  parliament;  and  all  messages,  and 
whatever  else  was  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  condition :  and,  having  now  the 
great  seal  with  him,  issued  such  proclamations,  as 
were  seasonable  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  First  he  published  a  declara- 
tion in  answer  to  that  of  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
in  which  his  majesty  said : 

"  That  if  he  could  be  weary  of  taking  any  puns 
*^  for  the  satisfaction  of  Ins  people,  and  to  unde- 
**  ceive  them  of  those  specious,  mischievous  infu- 
"  sions,  which  were  daily  instilled  into  them,  to 
''  shake  and  corrupt  their  loyalty  and  affection  to 
"  his  majesty  and  his  government,  after  so  fuU  and 
ample  declaration  of  himself  and  intentions,  and 
so  fair  and  satisfactory  answers  to  all  such  mat- 
ters as  had  been  objected  to  him,  by  a  major  part 
present  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  he  might 
well  give  over  that  labour  of  his  pen;  and  sit 
**  still,  till  it  should  please  God  to  eidighten  the 
''  affections  and  understandings  of  his  good  sub- 
jects on  his  behalf,  (which  he  doubted  not,  but 
that,  in  his  j;ood  time,  he  would  do,)  that  they 
might  see  his  sufferings  were  their  sufferings : 
but  since,  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the 
method,  proposed  by  nis  majesty,  of  making 
such  sohd  particular  propositions,  as  might 
establish  a  good  understanding  between  them, 
or  of  following  the  advice  of  his  council  of  Scot- 
land, (with  whom  they  communicated  their 
affiiirs,)  in  forbearing  all  means  that  might  make 
the  breach  wider,  and  the  wotmd  deeper ;  they 
''  had  chosen  to  pursue  his  majesty  witii  new  re- 
"  prooches,  or  rather  to  continue  and  improve  the 
old,  by  adding,  and  varying  little  circumstances 
and  language,  in  matters  formerly  urged  by 
them,  and  fUly  answered  by  his  maje6ty,lie  had 
prevailed  with  himself,  upon  very  mature  and 
particular  consideration  ot  it,  to  answer  the  late 
printed  book,  entiUed  a  Declaration  or  Remon- 
'<  strance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which  was 
ordered,  the  nineteenth  of  May  last,  to  be  printed 
and  published;  hoping  then,  that  they  would 
put  his  majesty  to  no  more  of  that  trouble,  but 
**  that  that  should  have  been  the  last  of  such  a 
**  nature  they  would  have  communicated  to  his 
*'  people;  and  that  they  would  not,  as  they  had 
"  done  since,  have  thought  fit  to  assault  him  with 
''  a  newer  declaration,  indeed  of  a  very  new  nature 
**  and  learning;  which  should  have  another  answer : 
"  and  he  doubted  not,  but  that  his  good  subjects 
**  would,  in  short  time,  be  so  well  instructed  in  the 
'*  diflferences  and  mistakings  between  them,  that 
''  the^  would  plainly  discern,  without  resigning 
"  theur  reason  and  understanding  to  his  pre- 
rogative, or  the  infallibility  of  a  now  major  part 
of  Doth  houses  of  parliament,  (infected  by  a  few 
malignant  spirits,)  where  the  fault  was. 
"  His  ms^esty  said,  though  he  should,  with  all 
humility  and  alacrit^,  be  always  forward  to  ac- 
knowledge the  infinite  mercy  and  providence  of 
"  Ahmghty  God,  vouchsafed,  so  man^  several  ways, 
"  to  himself  and  this  nation ;  yet,  smce  God  him- 
"  self  doth  not  allow,  that  we  should  fancy  and 
"  create  dangers  to  ourselves,  that  we  might  mani- 
fest and  publish  his  mercy  in  our  dc^verance; 
be  must  profess,  that  he  did  not  know  those 
''  deliverances,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  that 
"  declaration,  from  so  many  wicked  {dots  and  de- 
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X8,  since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament, 
:h,  if  they  had  taken  effect,  would  have 
brought  ruin  and  destruction  upon  this  kingdom. 
His  nunesty  well  knew  the  great  labour  and  skill, 
which  had  been  used  to  amuse  and  afin^ht  his 
good  subjects  with  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
plots  and  conspiracies ;  the  several  pamphlets 
published,  and  letters  scattered  up  and  down, 
fuU  of  such  ridiculous,  contemptible  animadver- 
sions to  that  purpose,  as  (though  they  found,  for 
"  what  end  Goa  knows,  very  unusual  countenance) 
*'  no  sober  man  would  be  moved  with  them.  But, 
''  he  must  confess,  he  had  never  been  able  to  in- 
form himself  of  any  such  pernicious,  formed  de- 
sign against  the  peace  of  tne  kingdom,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  parliament,  as  was  mentioned 
''  in  that  declaration,  or  which  might  be  any  war- 
*'  rant  to  those  great  fears,  both  houses  of  parha- 
"  ment  seemed  to  be  transported  with ;  but  he  had 
"  great  reason  to  believe,  that  more  mischief  and 
"  danger  had  been  raised  and  begotten,  to  the  dis- 
"  turlMUice  of  the  kingdom,  than  cured  or  pre- 
"  vented,  by  those  fears  and  jealousies.  And 
"  therefore,  however  the  rumour  and  discourse  of 
plots  and  conspiracies  might  have  been  necessary 
to  the  designs  of  particuku'  men,  they  should  do 
well  not  to  pay  any  false  devotions  to  Almighty 
God,  who  discerns  whether  our  dangers  are  real 
"or  pretended. 

"  For  the  bringing  up  of  the  army  to  London, 
"  as  his  majesty  luid  heretofore,  by  no  other  direc- 
*'  tion  than  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
'« called  God  to  witness,  that  he  never  had,  or 
"  knew  of,  any  such  resolution ;  so  he  said,  upon  the 
"  view  of  the  depositions  now  published  with  that 
"  declaration,  it  was  not  evident  to  his  majesty, 
"  that  there  was  ever  such  a  design ;  unless  everv 
*'  loose  discourse,'or  argument,  be  evidence  enougn 
"  of  a  design :  and  it  was  apparent,  that  what  had 
"  been  said  of  it,  was  near  three  months  before  the 
"  discovery  to  both  houses  of  parliament ;  so  that 
"  if  there  were  any  danger  threatened  that  way,  it 
"  vanished  without  any  resistance,  or  prevention, 
*'  by  the  wisdom,  power,  or  authority  of  them. 

"  It  seemed  the  intention  of  that  declaration, 
**  whatsoever  other  end  it  had,  was  to  answer  a 
"  declaration  thev  had  received  from  his  majesty, 
"  in  answer  to  tnat  which  was  presented  to  his 
<'  majesty  at  Newmarket,  the  ninth  of  March  last; 
"  ana  l^Lewise  to  his  answer  to  the  petition  of  both 
houses,  presented  to  him  at  York,  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  March:  but,  before  it  fell  upon  any 
particular  of  his  majesty^s  declaration  or  answer. 
It  complained  that  the  heads  of  the  malignant 
'*  party  had,  with  much  art  and  industry,  advised 
'*  him  to  suffer  divers  unjust  scandals  and  imputa- 
tions upon  the  parliament,  to  be  published  in  his 
name,  whereby  they  might  make  it  odious  to  the 
people,  and,  by  thdr  help,  destroy  it :  but  not 
instancing  in  any  one  scandal,  or  imputation,  so 
published  by  his  majesty,  he  was,  he  said,  still 
to  seek  for  the  heads  of  that  malignant  party.  But 
his  good  subjects  would  easily  understand,  that  if 
he  were  guilty  of  that  aspersion,  he  must  not 
*'  only  be  active  in  raising  the  scandal,  but  passive 
"  in  the  miscMef  begotten  by  that  scandal,  his 
majesty  being  an  essential  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  M  hoped  the  just  defence  of  himself 
and  his  antiu^ty,  and  the  necessary  vindication 
of  his  innocence  and  justice,  from  the  imputa- 
tions laid  on  him,  by  a  major  part  then  present 
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of  either  or  both  houses,  should  no  more  be 
called  a  scandal  upon  the  parliament,  than  the 
opinion  of  such  a  part  be  reputed  an  apt  of  par- 
liament :  and  he  hoped  his  good  subjects  would 
not  be  long  misled,  by  that  common  expression 
in  all  the  declarations,  wherein  they  usurp  the 
word  parUament,  and  apply  it  to  countenance 
any  resolution  or  vote  some  few  had  a  mind  to 
make,  by  calling  it  the  resolution  of  parliament; 
which  could  never  be  without  his  majesty's  con- 
sent ;  neither  could  the  vote  of  either  or  both 
houses  make  a  greater  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  (so  solemnly  made  by  the  advice 
of  their  predecessors,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  majesty  and  his  ancestors,)  either  by  com- 
manding or  inhibiting  any  thing,  (besides  the 
known  rule  of  the  law,)  than  his  single  direction 
or  mandate  could  do,  to  which  he  did  not  ascribe 
that  authority. 

"  But  that  declaration  informed  the  people,  that 
the  malignant  party  had  drawn  his  majesty  into 
the  northern  parts,  far  from  his  parliament.  It 
might,  his  majesty  said,  more  truly  and  properly 
have  said,  that  it  had  driven,  than  drawn  him 
thither ;  for,  he  confessed,  his  journey  thither  (for 
which  he  had  no  other  reason  to  be  sorry,  than 
with  reference  to  the  cause  of  it)  was  only  forced 
upon  him,  by  the  true  malignant  party;  which 
contrived  and  countenanced  those  oarbarous  tu- 
mults, andother  seditious  circumstances,of  which 
he  had  so  often  complained,  and  hereafter  should 
say  more ;  and  which  indeed  threatened  so  much 
duiger  to  his  person,  and  laid  so  much  scandal 
upon  the  privilege  and  dignity  of  parliament, 
that  he  wondered  it  could  be  mentioned  without 
blushes  or  indignation :  but  of  that  anon :  but 
why  the  malignant  party  should  be  charged  with 
causing  a  press  to  be  transported  to  York,  his 
majesty  said,  he  could  not  imagine;  neither  had 
any  papers  or  writings  issued  from  thence,  to  his 
knowledge,  but  what  had  been  extorted  from  him 
by  such  provocations,  as  had  not  been  before 
offered  to  a  king.  And,  no  doubt,  it  would 
appear  a  most  trivial  and  fond  exception,  when 
all  presses  were  open  to  vent  whatsoever  they 
thought  fit  to  say  to  the  people,  (a  thing  unwar- 
rant^  by  former  custom,)  that  his  majesty  should 
not  make  use  of  all  lawful  means,  to  publish  his 
just  and  necessaiy  answers  thereunto.  As  for 
the  authority  of  tne  great  seal,  (though  he  did 
not  know  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  things 
of  that  nature,)  the  same  should  be  more  fre- 
quently used  hereafter,  as  occasion  should  require; 
to  which  he  made  no  doubt,  but  the  greater 
and  better  part  of  his  privy  council  would  concur; 
and  whose  advice  he  was  resolved  to  follow,  as 
far  as  it  should  be  agreeable  to  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Before  that  declaration  vouchsafed  to  insist  on 
any  particulars,  it  was  pleased  to  censure  both 
his  majesty's  declaration  and  answer  to  be  filled 
with  harsh  censiures,  and  causeless  charges  upon 
the  parliament,  (still  misapplying  the  word  }>ar- 
liament  to  the  vote  of  botn  houses,)  concerning 
which  they  resolve  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
kingdom,  since  they  found  it  very  difficult  to 
satisfy  his  majesty.  If,  as  in  the  usage  of  the 
word  parliament,  they  had  left  his  majesty  out  of 
their  thoughts ;  so  by  the  word  kingdom,  they 
intended  to  exclude  all  his  people  who.  were  not 
within  their  walls,  (for  that  was  grown  another 
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Ehrase  of  the  time,  the  vote  of  the  major  part  of 
oth  houses,  and  sometimes  of  one,  was  now 
called  the  resolution  of  the  whole  kingdom,)  his 
majesty  believed,  it  might  not  be  hard  to  give 
satisfaction  to  themselves;  otherwise  he  was 
confident,  (and,  he  said,  his  confidence  proceeded 
from  the  uprightness  of  his  own  conscience,) 
they  would  never  be  able  so  to  sever  the  affections 
of  his  majesty  and  his  kingdom,  that  what  could 
not  be  satisfaction  to  the  one,  should  be  to  the 
other :  neither  would  the  style  of  humble,  and 
faithful,  and  telling  his  majesty  that  they  will 
make  him  a  great  and  glorious  king,  in  their 
petitions  and  remonstrances,  so  deceive  his  good 
subjects,  that  they  would  pass  over  the  re- 
proaches, threats,  and  menaces  they  were  stuffed 
with;  which  surelj  could  not  be  more  gently 
reprehended  by  his  majesty,  than  by  saying, 
their  expressions  were  cufferent  from  the  usual 
language  to  princes ;  which  that  declaration  told 
him  he  had  no  occasion  to  say :  but  he  believed, 
whosoever  looked  over  that  declaration,  pre- 
sented to  him  at  Newmarket,  to  which  his  was 
an  answer,  would  find  the  language  throughout 
it  to  be  so  unusual,  that,  before  this  parliament,  it 
could  never  be  paralleled;  whilst,  under  pretence 
of  justifying  their  fears,  they  gave  so  much  coun-^ 
tenance  to  the  discourse  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland, 
as  if  they  had  a  mind  his  good  subjects  should 
give  credit  to  it :  otherwise,  being  warranted  by 
Uie  same  evidence,  which  they  have  since  pub- 
lished, they  would  have  as  well  declared,  that 
those  rebeLs  publicly  threaten  the  rooting  out 
the  name  of  tne  English,  and  that  they  will  have 
a  king  of  their  own,  and  no  longer  be  governed 
by  his  majesty,  as  that  they  say,  that  they  do 
nothing,  but  oy  his  majesty's  authority;  and 
that  they  call  themselves  the  queen's  army.  And 
therefore  he  had  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  absence  of  justice  and  integrity  in  that 
declaration ;  besides  the  unfitness  of  other  ex- 
pressions. 

**  Neither  did  his  majesty  mistake  the  substance, 
or  logic  of  their  message  to  him,  at  Theobalds, 
concerning  the  miUtia;  which  was  no  other, 
and  was  stated  to  be  no  other,  even  b]^  that  de- 
claration that  reproved  him,  than  a  plson  threat, 
that  if  his  majesty  refused  to  join  with  them, 
they  would  make  a  law  without  him :  nor  had 
the  practice  since  that  time  been  other;  which 
would  never  be  justified  to  the  most  ordinary  (if 
not  partial)  understandings,  by  the  mere  averring 
it  to  be  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
this  kingdom,  without  giving  any  directions,  that 
the  most  cunning  and  learned  men  in  the  laws 
might  be  able  to  find  those  foundations.  And 
he  would  appeal  unto  all  the  world,  whether  they 
might  not,  with  as  much  justice,  and  by  as  much 
law,  have  seized  upon  the  estate  of  everv  mem- 
ber of  both  houses,  who  dissented  from  tnat  pre- 
tended ordinance,  (which  much  the  major  part 
of  the  house  of  peers  did,  two  or  three  several 
times,)  as  they  had  invaded  that  power  of  his 
over  the  militia,  because  he,  upon  reasons  they 
had  not  so  much  as  pretended  to  answer,  refused 
to  consent  to  that  proposition. 
"  And  if  no  better  effects,  than  loss  of  time,  and 
hinderance  of  the  pubUc  afi[mrs,  had  been  found 
by  his  answers  and  replies,  all  good  men  might 
judge  by  whose  default,  and  whose  want  of  duty, 
su^  effects  had  been ;  for  as  his  end,  indeed  his 
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only  end,  in  thoee  answers  and  replies,  had  been 
the  settlement  and  composure  of  public  affairs ; 
so,  he  was  assured,  and  most  men  did  believe, 
that  if  that  due  regard  and  reverence  had  been 
given  to  his  words,  and  that  consent  and  obedience 
to  his  counsels,  which  he  expected,  there  had 
been,  before  that  time,  a  cheemil  calm  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  kingdom;  every  man  enjo3ring 
his  own,  with  all  possible  peace  and  security  that 
can  be  imagined ;  which  surely  those  men  did 
not  desire,  who  (after  all  those  acts  of  justice  and 
favour  passed  by  him  this  parliament;  all  those 
sufferings  and  affronts  enaured  and  undergone 
by  him)  thought  fit  still  to  reproach  him  with 
ship'monev,  coat  and  conduct-^money,  and  other 
things  so  abundantly  declared,  as  that  declaration 
itself  confessed,  in  the  general  remonstrance  of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  published  in  November 
last;  which  his  majesty  wondered  to-  find  now 
avowed  to  be  the  remonstrance  of  both  houses ; 
and  which,  he  was  sure,  was  presented  to  him 
onlv  by  the  house  of  commons ;  and  did  never, 
ana,  he  was  confident,  in  that  time  could  never 
have  passed  the  house  of  peers;  the  concurrence 
and  authority  of  which  was  not  then  thought 
necessary.  Should  his  muesty  believe  those 
reproaches  to  be  the  voice  of  the  kmgdom  of  Eng- 
land, that  all  his  loving  subjects  eased,  refreshed, 
strengthened,  and  abundantly  satisfied  with  his 
acts  of  grace  and  favour  towards  them,  were  will- 
ing to  be  involved  in  those  unthankful  expres- 
sions ?  He  would  appeal  to  the  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgments pubhshed  in  the  petitions  of  most 
of  the  counties  of  £«ngland ;  to  the  testimony  and 
thanks  he  had  received  from  both  houses  ot  par- 
liament; how  seasonable,  how  agreeable  that 
usage  was  to  his  majesty's  merit,  or  their  former 
expressions. 

"  His  majesty  said,  he  had  not  at  all  swerved  or 
departed  from  his  resolutions,  or  words,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  parliadient ;  he  had  said,  he 
was  resohred  to  put  himself  freely  and  clearly 
upon  the  love  and  affection  of  his  English  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  said  so  still,  as  far  as  ^ncems 
England.  And  he  called  Almighty  Goa  to  wit- 
ness, all  his  complaints  and  jealousies,  which 
had  never  been  causeless,  nor  of  his  houses  of 
parliament,  (but  of  some  few  schismatical,  (ac- 
tious,  and  ambitious  spirits ;  and  upon  grounds, 
as  he  feared^  a  short  time  would  justify  to  the 
world,)  hb  denial  of  the  militia,  his  absenting 
himself  from  London,  had  been  the  effects  of  an 
upright  and  fedthful  affection  to  his  English  sub^ 
jects ;  that  he  might  be  able,  through  all  the  in- 
conveniences he  might  be  compelled  to  wrestle 
with,  at  last  to  preserve  and  restore  their  reH- 
gion,  laws,  and  Uberties  unto  them. 
**  Since  the  proceeding  against  the  lord  Kim- 
bolton,  and  the  five  members,  was  still  looked 
upon,  and  so  often  pressed,  as  so  great  an  ad- 
vantfl^  against  his  majesty,  that  no  retractation 
made  by  him,  nor  no  action,  since  that  time 
committed  against  him,  and  the  law  of  the  land, 
under  the  pretence  of  vindication  of  privilege, 
could  satisfy  the  contrivers  of  that  dedaration, 
but  that  they  would  have  his  good  subjects  be- 
heve,  the  accusation  of  those  six  members  must 
be  a  plot  for  the  breaking  the  neck  of  the  parlia- 
ment, (a  strange  arrogance,  if  any  of  those  mem- 
bers had  the  penning  of  that  declaration,)  and 
that  it  was  so  often  urged  against  him,  as  if 
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by  that  single,  casual  mistake  oi  his,  in  form 
only,  he  had  forfeited  all  duty,  credit,  and  alle- 
giance from  his  people,  he  said,  he  would,  with- 
out endeavouring  to  excuse  that,  which  in  truth 
was  an  error,  (his  going  to  the  house  of  com^ 
mons,)  give  his  people  a  full  and  clear  narration 
of  the  matter  of  fact ;  assuring  himself,  that  his 
good  subjects  would  not  find  his  carriage,  in  that 
business,  such  as  had  been  reported. 
"  His  majesty  said,  that  when  he  resolved,  upon 
such  grounds,  as,  when  they  should  be  published, 
woula  satisfy  the  world,  that  it  was  fit  for  his 
own  safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  to  proceed  against  those  persons  ; 
though,  he  weU  knew,  there  was  no  degree  of 
privilege  in  that  case ;  yet,  to  shew  his  desire  of 
correspondence  with  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, ne  chose  rather  than  to  apprehena  their 
persons  .  by  the  ordinary  ministers  of  justice, 
(which,  according  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
former  times,  he  might  have  done,)  to  command 
his  attorney  genersd,  to  acquaint  his  house  of 
peers  with  his  intention,  and  the  general  matters 
of  his  charge,  (which  was  yet  more  particular, 
than  a  mere  accusation,)  and  to  proceed  accord-^ 
ingly ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  sworn  servant, 
a  sergeant  at  arms,  to  the  house  of  commons,  to 
acquaint  them,  that  his  majesty  did  accuse,  and 
intended  to  prosecute,  the  five  members  of  that 
house  for  high  treason ;  and  did  require/*  that 
their  persons  might  be  secured  in  custody.  Thiff 
he  dia,  not  only  to  shew  that  he  intended  not  to 
violate  or  invade  their  privileges,  but  to  use 
more  ceremony  towards  them,  than  he  then  con- 
ceived in  justice  might  be  required  of  him ;  and 
expected  at  least  such  an  answer,  as  might  in- 
form him,  if  he  were  out  of  the  way ;  but  he 
received  none  at  all;  only,  in  the  instant,  with- 
out offering  any  thing  of  their  privileges  to  his 
consideration,  an  order  was  maae,  and  the  same 
night  published  in  print,  that  if  any  person 
whatsoever  should  offer  to  arrest  the  person  of 
any  member  of  that  house,  without  first  acquaint- 
ing that  house  therewith,  and  receiving  lurther 
order  from  that  house,  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  such  member,  or  any  person,  to  assist  them, 
and  to  stand  upon  his  or  their  guard  or  defence; 
and  to  make  resistance,  according  to  the  protest- 
ation taken  to  defend  the  privileges  of  parlia^ 
ment :  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  heard 
the  protestation  might  be  wrested  to  such  a  sense, 
or  that  in  any  case,  though  of  the  most  un-' 
doubted  and  unquestionable  privilege,  it  mi^ht 
be  lawfiil  for  any  person  to  resist,  and  use  vio- 
lence against  a  puoUc  minister  of  justice,  armed 
with  lawful  authority ;  thoujo^h  his  majesty  well 
knew,  that  even  such  a  minister  might  be  pun-' 
ished  for  executing  such  authority. 
"  Upon  viewing  that  order,  his  majesty  con-* 
fessed,  he  was  somewhat  amazed,  having  never 
seen  or  heard  of  the  like;  though  he  had  known 
members  of  either  house  committed,  without  so 
mbdi  formality  as  he  had  used,  and  upon  crimes 
of  a  far  inferior  nature  to  those  he  had  sug- 

red ;  and  having  no  course  proposed  him  for 
proceeding,  he  was,  upon  the  matter,  only 
told,  that  against  those  persons  he  was  not  to 
proceed  at  Si ;  that  they  were  above  his  reach, 
or  the  reach  of  the  law.  It  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  resolve  what  to  do :  if  he  employed  his 
ministers  of  justice  in  the  usual  way  for  their 
2  I 
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apprehension,  who  without  doubt  would  not 
have  refused  to  have  executed  his  lawful  com- 
mands, he  saw  what  opposition,  and  resistance, 
was  like  to  be  made ;  which,  very  probably, 
mi^ht  have  cost  some  blood :  if  he  sat  still,  and 
desisted  upon  that  terror,  he  should,  at  the  best, 
have  confessed  his  own  want  of  power,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  law.  In  that  strait,  he  put  on 
a  sudden  resolution,  to  try  whether  his  own 
presence,  and  a  clear  discovery  of  his  intentions, 
which  haply  might  not  have  been  so  well  under- 
stood, could  remove  those  doubts,  and  prevent 
those  inconveniences,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
threatened;  and  thereupon  he  resolved  to  go, 
in  his  own  person,  to  the  house  of  commons ; 
which  he  discovered  not,  till  the  very  minute  of 
his  going ;  when  he  sent  out,  that  his  servants, 
and  such  gentlemen  as  were  then  in  his  court, 
should  attend  him  to  Westminster ;  but  giving 
them  express  command,  as  he  had  expressed  in 
his  answer  to  the  ordinance,  that  no  accidents,  or 
provocation,  should  draw  them  to  any  such  ac- 
tion, as  might  imply  a  purpose  of  force  in  his 
majesty;  and  himself,  requiring  those  of  his 
tram  not  to  come  within  the  door,  went  into 
the  house  of  commons ;  the  bare  doing  of  which, 
he  did  not  then  conceive,  would  have  been 
thought  more  a  breach  of  privilege,  than  if  he 
had  gone  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  sent  for 
them  to  come  to  him :  wmch  was  the  usual 
custom. 

**  He  used  the  best  expressions  he  could,  to  as- 

'*  sure  them  how  far  he  was  from  any  intention  of 

violating  their  privileges;   that  he  intended  to 

Eroceed  legally  and  speedily  against  the  persons 
e  had  accused ;  and  desired  therefore,  if  they 
were  in  the  house,  that  they  might  be  delivered 
to  him ;  or  if  absent,  that  such  course  might  be 
taken  for  their  forthcoming,  as  might  satisfy  his 
just  demands;  and  so  he  departed,  having  no 
other  purpose  of  force,  if  they  had  been  in  the 
house,  thaa  he  had  before  protested,  before  God, 
'^  in  his  answer  to  the  ordinance.  They  had  an  ac- 
count now  of  his  part  of  that  story  fully ;  his 
people  might  judge  freely  of  it.  Wnat  followed 
on  their  part,  (though  that  declaration  said,  it 
*'  could  not  withdraw  any  part  of  their  reverence 
"  and  obedience  from  his  msuesty;  it  might  be  any 
"  part  of  theirs  it  did  not,)  he  should  have  too 
"  much  cause  hereafter  to  inform  the  world. 

"  His  majesty  said,  there  would  be  no  end  of  the 
"  discourse,  and  upbraiding  him  with  evil  coun- 
''  sellors,  if,  upon  his  constant  denial  of  knowing 
any,  they  would  not  vouchsafe  to  inform  him  of 
them ;  and  after  eight  months  amusing  the  king- 
**  dom  with  the  expectation  of  the  discovery  of  a 
''  malignant  party,  and  of  evil  counsellors,  they 
*'  would  not  at  kijBt  name  any,  nor  describe  them. 
"  Let  the  actions  and  Uves  of  men  be  examined, 
who  had  contrived,  counselled,  actually  consent- 
ed to  grieve  and  burden  his  people;  and  if  such 
were  now  about  his  majesty,  or  any  against 
"  whom  any  notorious,  malicious  crime  could  be 
proved,  if*^  he  sheltered  and  protected  any  such, 
let  his  injustice  be  published  to  the  world :  but 
till  that  were  done,  particularly,  and  manifestly, 
(for  he  should  never  conclude  any  man  upon  a 
bare,  general  vote  of  the  major  part  of  either,  or 
both  houses,  till  it  were  evident,  that  that  major 
part  was  without  passion  or  affection,)  he  must 
look  upon  the  charge  that  declaration  put  on  him. 
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of  cherishing  and  countenancing  a  discontented 
party  of  the  kingdom  against  them,  as  a  heavier 
and  imjuster  tax  upon  his  justice  and  honour, 
than  any  he  had,  or  could  lay,  upon  the  framers 
of  that  declaration.  And  now,  to  countenance 
those  unhandsome  eafpressions,  whereby  usually 
they  had  implied  his  msuesty's  connivance  at,  oi* 
want  of  seal  against,  tne  rebellion  of  Ireland, 
(so  odious  to  s£l  good  men,)  they  had  found  a 
new  way  of  exprobration :  that  the  proclamation 
against  those  bloody  traitors  came  not  out,  till 
the  beginning  of  January,  though  that  rebellion 
broke  out  in  October,  and  then,  by  special  com- 
mand from  his  m^esty,  but  forty  copies  were 
appointed  to  be  pnnted.  His  majesty  said,  it 
was  well  known  where  he  was  at  that  time; 
when  that  rebellion  brake  forth ;  in  Scotland : 
that  he  immediately,  from  thence,  recommended 
the  care  of  that  business  to  both  houses  of  par- 
liament here,  after  he  had  provided  for  all  fitting 
supplies  from  his  kingdom  of  Scotland :  that, 
after  his  return  hither,  he  observed  all  those 
forms  for  that  service,  which  he  was  advised  to 
by  his  council  of  Irdand,  or  both  houses  of  par- 
Uament  here ;  and  if  no  proclamation  issued  out 
sooner,  (of  which,  for  the  present,  he  was  not 
certain ;  but  thought  that  others,  by  his  direc- 
tions, were  issued  before  that  time,)  it  was, 
because  the  lords  justices  of  the  kingdom  de- 
sired them  no  sooner;  and  when  they  did,  the 
number  they  desired  was  but  twenty;  which 
they  advised  might  be  signed  by  his  majesty ; 
which  he,  for  expedition  of  the  service,  com- 
manded to  be  printed;  a  circumstance  not  re- 
auired  by  them ;  thereupon  he  signed  more  of 
tnem,  than  his  justices  desired;  all  which  was 
very  well  known  to  some  members  of  one,  or 
both  houses  of  parliament ;  who  had  the  more  to 
answer,  if  they  forbore  to  express  it  at  the  pass- 
ing of  that  declaration ;  and  if  they  did  express 
it,  he  had  the  greater  reason  to  complain,  that 
so  envious  an  aspersion  should  be  cast  on  his 
majesty  to  his  people,  when  they  knew  well  how 
to  answer  their  own  objection. 
''  Wnat  that  complaint  was  against  the  parlia- 
ment, put  forth  in  his  name,  which  was  such 
an  evidence  and  countenance  to  the  rebels,  and 
spoke  the  same  language  of  the  parliament  which 
the  rebels  did ;  he  said  he  could  not  understand. 
All  his  answers  and  declarations  had  been,  and 
were,  owned  by  himself;  and  had  been  attested 
under  his  own  hand:  if  any  other  had  been 
published  in  his  name,  and  witnout  his  autiiority. 
It  would  be  easy  for  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  discover  and  apprehend  the  authcMTs :  and  he 
wished,  that  whosoever  was  trusted  witii  the 
drawing  and  penning  that  declaration,  had  no 
more  authority,  or  cunning  to  impose  upon,  or 
deceive  a  major  part  of  those  votes,  by  which  it 
passed,  than  any  man  had  to  prevail  with  his 
majesty  to  publish  in  his  name  any  thing,  but 
the  sense  and  resolution  of  his  own  heart ;  or 
that  the  contriver  of  that  declaration  could,  with 
as  good  a  conscience,  call  God  to  witness,  that 
aU  his  counsels  and  endeavours  had  been  fr^ee 
from  all  private  aims,  personal  respects  or 
passions  whatsoever,  as  his  majesty  had  done, 
and  did,  that  he  never  had,  or  knew  of  such 
resolution  of  bringing  up  tiie  anny  to  Lon- 
don. 
*^  And  since  that  new  device  was  found  ont»  in- 
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*'  stead  of  answering  his  reasons,  or  8ati8f3ring  his 
just  demands,  to  blast  his  declarations  and  an- 
swers, as  if  they  were  not  his  own;  a  bold, 
senseless  imputation ;  he  said  he  was  sure,  that 
every  answer  and  declaration,  published  by  his 
majesty,  was  much  more  his  own,  than  any  one 
of  uose  bold,  threatening,  and  reproachful  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances,  were  the  acts  of  either, 
or  both  houses.  And  if  the  penner  of  that  de- 
"  claration  had  been  careful  of  the  trust  reposed 
In  him,  he  would  never  have  denied,  ^and  there- 
upon found  fault  with  his  majesty's  just  indig- 
nation,) in  the  text  or  margent,  that  his  majesty 
had  never  been  charged  wiw  the  intention  of  any 
force;  and  that  in  their  whole  dedaradon,  there 
'^was  no  one  word  tending  to  any  such  reproach ; 
"  the  contrary  whereof  was  so  evident,  that  his 
'<  majesty  was,  in  express  terms,  charged  in  that 
"  declaration,  that  he  had  sent  them  gracious 
messages,  when,  with  his  privity,  bringing  up 
the  army  was  in  agitation ;  and,  even  in  that  de- 
claration, they  sought  to  make  the  people  believe 
some  such  thing  to  be  proved,  in  the  aepositions 
therewith  published ;  wherein,  h\a  majesty  doubt- 
ed not,  they  would  as  much  fail,  as  they  did 
in  th^  censure  of  that  petition,  shewed  for- 
merly to  his  majesty  by  captain  Leg,  and  sub- 
scribed by  him  with  G.  U.  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  majesty's  full  and  particular  narration 
"  of  the  substance  of  that  petition,  the  circum- 
«  stances  of  his  seeing  ana  approving  it,  diat 
"  declaration  was  pleased  to  say,  was  full  of  scandal 
to  the  parliament,  and  mignt  have  proved  dan- 
gerous to  the  whole  kingdom.  If  they  had  that 
dangerous  petition  in  their  hands,  his  majesty 
saidy  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  any  tender- 
ness towards  him  had  kept  them  from  com- 
''  municating  it ;  if  they  had  it  not,  his  majesty 
ought  to  have  been  believed :  but  that  all  good 
people  might  compute  their  other  pretended 
dangers  by  their  dear  understanding  of  that, 
*'  the  noise  whereof  had  not  been  inferior  to  any  of 
'*  the  rest,  his  majesty  said,  he  had  recovered  a 
**  true  copy  of  the  very  petition  he  had  signed 
*'  with  C.  it.  which  should,  in  fit  time,  be  pub- 
lished; and  which,  he  hoped,  would  open  the 
eyes  of  his  good  people. 

"  Concerning  his  warrant  for  Mr.  Jermyn's 
passage,  his  answer  was  true,  and  full ;  but  for 
'*  nis  blade  satin  suit,  and  white  boots,  he  could 
*'  give  no  account. 

*'  His  muesty  had  complained  in  his  declaration, 
"  and,  as  onen  as  he  should  have  occasion  to  men- 
"  tion  his  return,  and  residence  near  London,  he 
**  should  complain,  of  the  barbarous  and  seditious 
"  tumults  at  Whitehall  and  Westminster ;  which 
'*  indeed  had  been  so  full  of  scandal  to  his  govem- 
**  ment,  and  danger  to  his  person,  that  he  should 
"  never  think  of  his  return  thither,  till  he  had 
**  justice  for  what  was  past,  and  security  for  the 
"  time  to  come :  and  if  there  were  so  great  a 
*'  necessitjjr,  or  desire  of  his  return,  as  was  pre- 
**  tended,  in  all  this  time,  upon  so  often  pressing 
**  his  desires,  and  upon  causes  so  notorious,  he 
'*  should  at  least  have  procured  some  order  for  the 
"  future.  But  that  declaration  told  his  majesty  he 
"  was,  npon  the  matter,  mistaken;  the  resort  of 
"  the  dtiaens  to  Westminster  was  as  lawful,  as 
"  the  resort  of  great  numbers  every  day  in  the 
"  term  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice;  they  knew 
no  tumults.  Strange!  was  the  disorderly  appear- 
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ance  of  so  many  thousand  people,  with  staves  and 
swords,  crying  through  the  streets,  Westnunster- 
hall,  the  passage  between  both  houses,  (insomuch 
as  the  members  could  hardlj  pass  to  and  fro,) 
No  bishops,  down  with  the  btshops,  no  tumults  ? 
What  member  was  there  of  either  house,  that  saw 
not  those  numbers,  and  heard  not  those  cries  ? 
And  yet  lawful.  assembUes !  Were  not  several 
members  of  either  house  assaulted,  threatened, 
and  evilly  entreated  ?  And  yet  no  tumults  I  Why 
made  the  house  of  peers  a  declaration,  and  sent 
it  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  for  the  sup- 
pressing of  tumults,  if  there  were  no  tumults  ? 
And  if  there  were  any,  why  was  not  such  a 
declaration  consented  to,  and  published  ?  When 
the  attempts  were  so  visible,  and  threats  so  loud 
to  pull  down  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  had  not 
his  majesty  just  cause  to  apprehend,  that  such 
people  might  continue  their  work  to  Whitehall  ? 
Yet  no  tumults !  What  a  strange  time  are  we  in, 
that  a  few  impudent,  malicious  (to  give  them  no 
worse  term)  men  should  cast  such  a  mist  of  error 
before  ^e  eyes  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  as 
that  they  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  how 
manifestly  they  injured  themselves,  by  maintain- 
ing those  visible  untruths.  His  majesty  said, 
he  would  say  no  more :  by  the  help  of  God  and 
the  law,  he  would  have  justice  for  those  tumults. 
"  From  excepting,  how  weightily  eveiy  man 
might  judge,  to  what  his  majesty  nad  said,  that 
declaraPtion  proceeded  to  censure  him  for  what 
he  had  not  said ;  for  the  prudent  omissions  in 
his  answer :  his  majesty  had  forborne  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  words  spoken  at  Kensington ;  or 
the  articles  against  his  dearest  consort,  and  the 
accusation  of  the  six  members  :  of  the  last,  his 
majesty  said,  he  had  spoken  often;  and  he 
thought,  enough  of  the  other  two ;  but  having 
never  accused  any,  (though  God  knew  what  truth 
there  might  be  m  either,)  he  had  no  reason  to 
give  any  particular  answer. 
"  He  said,  he  did  not  reckon  himself  bereaved 
of  any  part  of  his  prerogative;  which  he  was 
pleased  freely,  for  a  time,  to  part  with  by  bill ; 
yet  he  must  say,  he  expressed  a  great  trust  in 
nis  two  houses  of  parliiunent,  when  he  divested 
himself  of  the  power  of  dissolving  this  parliament ; 
which  was  a  just,  necessary,  and  proper  preroga- 
tive. But  he  was  glad  to  hear  their  resolution, 
that  it  should  not  encourage  them  to  do  any 
thing  which  otherwise  had  not  been  fit  to  have 
been  done :  if  it  did,  it  would  be  such  a  breach 
of  trust,  God  would  require  an  account  for  at 
their  hands. 

"  For  the  militia,  he  had  said  so  much  in  it 
before,  and  the  point  was  so  well  understood  by 
all  men,  that  he  would  waste  time  no  more  in 
that  dispute.  He  never  had  said,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  ordinance,  though  he  knew  that 
they  had  oeen  long  disused,  but  that  there  was 
never  any  ordinance,  or  could  be  any,  without 
the  king's  consent ;  and  that  was  true :  and  the 
unnecessary  precedent,  dted  in  that  declaration, 
did  not  offer  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  enough 
of  that ;  God  and  the  law  must  detennine  that 
business. 

'^  Neither  had  that  declaration  given  his  majesty 
any  satisfaction  concerning  the  votes  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  of  March  last ;  which  he 
must  declare,  and  appeal  to  all  the  world  in  the 
point,  to  be  the  greatest  violation  of  his  majesty's 
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privil^^ej  tb»  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  right  of  parliament,  that  could 
be  imagined.  One  of  those  votes  was,  and  there 
*'  would  need  no  o^er  to  destroy  the  king  and 
''  people,  that  when  the  lords  and  commons  (it  is 
*'  well  the  commons  are  admitted  to  their  part  in 
judicature)  shall  declare  what  the  law  of  the  land 
18,  the  same  must  be  assented  to,  and  obeyed ; 
"  that  is  the  sense  in  few  words.  Where  is  every 
man's  property ;  every  man's  liberty  ?  If  the 
major  part  of  both  houses  declare,  that  the  law 
is,  that  the  younger  brother  shall  inherit ;  what 
**  is  become  of  all  the  families  and  estates  in  the 
''  kingdom  ?  If  they  declare,  that,  by  the  funda- 
*'  mental  law  of  the  land,  such  a  rash  action,  such 
^'  an  unadvised  word,  ou^ht  to  be  punished  by 
''  perpetual  imprisonment,  is  not  the  liberty  of  the 
*'  subject,  durante  beneplacito,  remediless  ^  That 
*'  declaration  confesses,  they  pretend  not  to  a 
power  of  making  new  laws ;  that,  without  his 
majesty,  they  coidd  not  do  that :  they  needed  no 
such  power,  if  their  declaration  could  suspend 
this  statute  from  being  obeyed,  and  executed. 
If  they  had  power  to  declare  the  lord  Digby's 
^'  waiting  on  ms  majesty  to  Hampton-court,  and 
*'  thence  visiting  some  officers  at  Ivingston,  with  a 
*'  coach  and  six  horses,  to  be  leaving  of  war,  and 
"  high  treason ;  and  sir  John  Hotluim's  defying 
*'  his  majesty  to  his  face,  keeping  his  majesty's 
''  town,  fort,  and  goods  against  mm,  by  force  of 
*'  arms,  to  bean  act  of  affection  and  loyalty;  what 
^'  needed  a  power  of  making  new  laws  ?  or  would 
*'  there  be  such  a  thing  as  law  left? 

"  He  desired  his  good  subjects  to  mark  the  rea- 

'^  son  and  consequence  of  those  votes ;  the  pro- 

*'  gress  they  had  already  made,  and  how  infinite 

*'  mat  progress  might  be.    First,  they  voted  the 

«'  kingdom  was  inimminent  danger  (it  was  now 

''  above  three  months  since  thev  discerned  it)  from 

^*  enemies  abroad,  and  a  popisn  and  discontented 

"  party  at  home ;  that  is  matter  of  fact ;  the  law 

''  follows  :  this  vote  had  given  them  authority  by 

*'  law,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to 

''  order  and  dispose  of  the  militia  of  the  lungdom ; 

^'  and,  with  this  power,  and  to  prevent  that  danger, 

"  to  enter  into  his  majesty's  towns,  seize  upon  his 

"  magazine,  and,  by  force,  keep  both  from  him. 

^'  Was  not  that  his  majesty's  case  ?  First,  they  vote 

"  he  had  an  intention  to  levy  war  against  his  par- 

**  liament ;  that  is  matter  of"^  fact :   then  they  de- 

''  clare  such  as  shall  assist  him,  to  be  guilty  of 

^'  high  treason ;  that  is  the  law,  and  proved  by  two 

•''  statutes  themselves  knew  to  be  repealed.    No 

'*  matter  for  that ;   they  declare  it.    Upon  this 

^'  ground  they  exercise  tne  militia ;  and  so  actually 

**  do  that  upon  his  majesty,  which  they  had  voted 

'*  he  intended  to  do  upon  them.    Who  could  not 

*'  see  the  confusion  that  must  follow  upon  such  a 

*'  power  of  declaring?    If  they  shoula  now  vote 

*^  that  his  majesty  did  not  write  this  declaration, 

'*  but  that  such  a  one  did  it,  which  was  stall  matter 

^*  of  fact ;  and  then  declare,  that,  for  so  doing,  he 

**  was  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth ;  what  was 

^'  become  of  the  law  that  man  was  bom  to  ?   And 

"  if  all  their  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  law  ^ere 

"  but  to  defend  that  which  they  declared  to  be 

*'  law,  their  own  votes ;  it  would  not  be  in  their 

"  power  to  satisfy  any  man  of  their  good  intentions 

**  to  the  public  peace,  but  such  who  were  willing 

*'  to  relinquish  his  title  to  Magna  Charta,  and 

''  hold  his  hfe,  and  fortune,  by  a  vote  of  a  major 
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part  of  both  houses.  In  a  word,  his  majesty 
denied  not,  but  they  might  have  power  to  declare 
in  a  particular,  doubtfiu  case,  regularly  brought 
before  them,  what  law  is :  but  to  make  a  general 
declaration,  whereby  the  known  rule  of  the  law 
might  be  crossed,  or  altered,  they  had  no  power ; 
nor  could  exercise  any,  without  oringing  the  life 
and  hberty  of  the  subject  to  a  lawless  and  arbi- 
trary subjection. 

'*  His  majesty  had  complained  (and  the  world 
might  judge  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  that 
compl£ant)of  the  multitude  of  seditious  pamphlets 
and  sermons;  and  that  declaration  told  him,  they 
knew  he  had  wa3r8  enough  in  his  ordinary  courts 
of  justice  to  punish  those ;  so,  his  majesty  sai^^ 
he  had  to  punish  tumults  and  riots ;  and  yet  they 
would  not  serve  his  turn  to  keep  his  towns,  his 
forests,  and  parks  from  violence.  And  it  might 
be,  though  those  courts  had  still  the  power  to 
punish,  they  might  have  lost  the  skiU  to  define, 
what  tumults  and  riots  are ;  otherwise  a  jury  in 
Southwark,  legally  empanneled  to  examine  a  riot 
there,  would  not  nave  been  superseded,  and  the 
sheriff  enjoined  not  to  proceed,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  of  the  house  of  commons ;  which,  it  seemed, 
at  that  time  had  the  sole  power  of  declaring. 
But  it  was  no  wonder  that  they,  who  could  not 
see  the  tumults,  did  not  consider  the  pamphlets 
and  sermons ;  though  the  author  of  the  Protest- 
ation  protested  were  well  known  to  be  Burton, 
(that  infamous  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  state,)  and  that  he  preached  it  at 
Westminster,  in  the  hearing  of  divers  members 
of  the  house  of  commons.  But  of  such  pamphlets 
and  seditious  preachers  (divers  whereof  had 
been  recommended,  if  not  imposed  upon  several 
parishes,  by  some  members  of  both  houses,  by 
what  authority  his  majesty  knew  not)  he  woula 
hereafter  take  a  further  account. 
"  His  majesty  said,  he  confessed  he  had  little 
skill  in  the  laws ;  and  those  that  had  had  most, 
he  found  now  were  much  to  seek :  yet  he  could 
not  understand  or  believe,  that  every  ordinary 
court,  or  any  court,  had  power  to  raise  what 
guard  they  pleased,  and  under  what  eommand 
they  pleased.  Neither  could  he  imagine,  what 
dangerous  effects  they  found  by  the  guard  he  ap- 
pointed them ;  or  inaeed  any  the  least  occasion, 
why  they  needed  a  guard  at  all. 
"  put  of  all  the  imputations,  so  causelessly  and 
unjustly  laid  upon  his  majesty  by  that  declara- 
tion, he  said,  he  must  wonder  at  that  charge  so 
apparently  and  evidently  untrue ;  that  such  were 
continually  preferred  and  countenanced  by  him, 
who  were  friends  or  favourers,  or  related  unto 
the  chief  authors  and  actors  of  that  arbitrary 
power  heretofore  practised,  and  complained  of: 
and,  on  the  other  side,  that  such  as  did  appear 
against  it  were  daily  discountenanced  and  dis- 
graeed.  He  said,  ne  would  know  one  person 
that  contributed  to  the  ills,  of  those  times,  or 
had  dependence  upon  those  that  did,  whom  he 
did«  or  lately  had  countenanced,  or  preferred; 
nay  he  was  confident,  (and  he  looked  for  no 
other  at  their  hands,)  as  they  had  been  always 
most  eminent  assertors  of  the  public  liberties ; 
so,  if  they  found  his  majesty  inclined  to  any 
thing  not  agreeable  to  honour  and  justice,  they 
would  leave  him  to-morrow.  Whether  different 
persons  had  not,  and  did  not  receive  countenance 
elsewhere,  and  upon  what  grounds,  all  men 
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might  jadg9;  and  whether  his  majesty  had  not 
heen  forwsord  enough  to  honour  andpnfer  those 
of  the  most  contrary  opinion,  how  little  comfort 
soever  he  had  of  those  preferments,  in  hestowins 
of  which,  hereafter,  he  would  he  more  guided 
by  men's  actions  than  opinions.  And  therefore 
he  had  good  cause  to  oestow  that  admonition 
(for  his  majesty  assured  them,  it  was  an  admo- 
nition of  his  own)  upon  both  his  houses  of  par- 
liament, to  take  heed  of  inclining,  imder  the 
specious  shows  of  necessity  and  dsuiger,  to  the 
exercise  of  such  an  arbitrary  power,  they  before 
complained  of:  the  advice  would  do  no  harm, 
and  ne  should  be  glad  to  see  it  followed. 
**  His  majesty  asked,  if  all  the  specious  promises, 
and  loud  professions,  of  making  him  a  great  and 
a  glorious  king ;  of  settling  a  greater  revenue 
upon  his  majesty,  than  any  of  hu  ancestors  had 
enjoyed;  of  making  him  to  be  honoured  at  home, 
and  feared  abroad;  were  resolved  into  this;  that 
they  would  be  ready  to  settle  his  revenue  in  an 
honourable  proportion,  when  he  should  put  him- 
self in  such  a  posture  of  government,  that  his 
subjects  mi^ht  be  secure  to  enjoy  his  just  protec- 
tion for  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  i  What 
posture  of  government  they  intended,  he  knew 
not ;  nor  could  he  imagine  what  security  his  good 
subjects  could  desire  for  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  which  he  had  not  offered,  or  f^y  given. 
And  was  it  suitable  to  the  duty  and  dignity  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  to  answer  his  pstrti- 
cular,  weighty  expressions  of  the  causes  of  his 
remove  from  London,  so  generally  known  to  the 
kingdom,  with  a  scoff;  that  they  hoped  he  was 
driven  from  thence,  not  by  his  own  fears,  but  by 
the  fears  of  the  lord  Digby,  and  his  retinue  of 
cavaliers  ?  Sure,  his  majesty  said,  the  penner  of 
that  declaration  inserted  that  ungrave  and  in- 
solent expression,  as  he  had  done  divers  others, 
without  the  consent  or  examination  of  both 
houses ;  who  would  not  so  lightly  have  departed 
from  their  former  professions  of  duty  to  his 
majesty. 

"  Whether  the  way  to  a  good  understanding 
between  his  majesty  and  his  people  had  been  as 
zealously  pressed  by  them,  as  it  had  been  pro- 
fessed ana  desired  by  him,  would  be  easily  dis- 
cerned by  them  who  observed  that  he  had  left 
no  pubUc  act  undone  on  his  part,  which,  in  the 
least  degree,  might  be  necessary  to  the  peace, 
plenty,  and  security  of  his  subjects :  and  that 
they  had  not  despatched  one  act,  which  had 
given  the  least  evidence  of  their  particular  affec- 
tion and  kindness  to  his  majesty ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  discountenancea  and  hindered  the 
testimony  other  men  would  give  to  hun  of  their 
affections.  Witness  the  stopping,  and  keeping 
back,  the  bill  of  subsidies,  granted  by  the  clergy 
almost  a  year  since ;  which,  though  his  personal 
wants  were  so  notoriously  known,  they  would 
not,  to  that  time,  pass ;  so  not  only  forbearing 
to  supply  his  majesty  themselves,  out  keeping 
the  love  and  bounty  of  other  men  from  him ; 
and  afforded  no  other  answers  to  all  his  desires, 
all  his  reasons,  (indeed  not  to  be  answered,)  than 
that  he  must  not  make  his  understanding,  or 
reason,  the  rule  of  his  government ;  but  suffer 
himself  to  be  assisted  (which  his  majesty  never 
denied)  by  his  great  council.  He  said,  he  re- 
quired no  other  liberty  to  his  will,  than  the 
meanest  of  them  did,  (he  wished  ^ey  would 
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always  use  that  liberty,)  not  to  consent  to  any 
thing  evidently  contrary  to  his  conscience  and 
understanding :  and  he  had,  and  should  always 
give  as  much  estimation  and  regard  to  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  as 
ever  prince  had  done :  but  he  should  never,  and 
he  hoped  his  people  would  never,  account  the 
contrivance  of  a  few  fsurtious,  seditious  persons, 
a  malignant  party,  who  would  sacrifice  the  com- 
monw^th  to  their  own  fiiry  and  ambition,  the 
wisdom  of  parliunent ;  and  that  the  justifying 
and  defending  of  such  persons  (of  whom,  and  of 
their  particular,  sinister  ways,  to  compass  their 
own  bad  ends,  his  majesty  would  shortly  inform 
the  world)  was  not  the  way  to  preserve  parlia- 
ments, but  was  the  opposing,  and  preferring  a 
few  unworthy  persons.  Wore  their  auty  to  their 
king,  or  their  care  of  the  kingdom.  They  would 
have  his  majesty  remember,  that  his  resolutions 
did  concern  kingdoms,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
moulded  by  his  own  understanding :  he  said,  he 
did  well  remember  it ;  but  he  would  have  them 
remember,  that  when  their  consultations  endea- 
voured to  lessen  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  kin^, 
they  meddled  witii  that  which  is  not  withm 
tiieir  determination,  and  of  which  his  majesty 
must  give  an  account  to  God,  and  his  other  king- 
doms, and  must  F»^i"fa"n  with  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life. 

**  Lastly,  that  declaration  told  the  people  of  a 
present,  desperate,  and  malicious  plot  the  malig- 
nant party  was  then  acting,  under  the  plausible 
notions  of  stirring  men  up  to  a  care  of  preserv- 
ing the  king's  prerogative;  maintaining  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  upholding  and  continuing 
the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  God's  service ; 
and  encouraging  learning,  (indeed  plausible  and 
honourable  notions  to  act  any  thing  upon,)  and 
that  upon  those  jnrounds  divers  mutinous  peti- 
tions nad  been  framed  in  London,  Kent,  and 
other  places:    his  majesty  asked  upon  what 

Sounds  these  men  would  have  petitions  framed? 
ad  so  many  petitions,  even  against  the  form 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  laws 
established,  been  joyfully  received  and  accepted  ? 
And  should  petitions  framed  upon  those  grounds 
be  called  mutinous  ?  Had  a  multitude  of  mean, 
unknown,  inconsiderable,  contemptible  persons, 
about  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  had 
liberty  to  petition  against  the  government  of  the 
church;  against  the  Book  of  Common-Prayer; 
against  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  parliament; 
and  been  thanked  for  it ;  and  should  it  be  called 
mutiny,  in  the  gravest  and  best  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  gentry  and  commonalty  of  Kent,  to 
frame  petitions  upon  those  grounds ;  and  to  de- 
sire to  be  governed  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  not  by  orders  and  votes  of  either,  or  both 
houses }  Ciould  this  be  thought  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  both  houses  of  parliament  ?  Was  it 
not  evidently  the  work  of  a  faction,  within  or 
without  both  houses,  who  deceived  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them ;  and  had  now  told  his  majesty 
what  mutiny  was  ?  To  stir  men  up  to  a  care  of 
preserving  liis  prerogative,  maintaining  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  upholding  and  continuing 
the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  God's  service, 
encouraging  of  learning,  was  mutiny.  Let  hea- 
ven and  earth,  God  and  man,  judge  between  his 
majesty  and  these  men :  and  however  such  peti- 
tions were  there  called  mutinous;  and  the  peti- 
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"  ^iksn  ihreatened,  disooimteiiancedy  censured, 
"  and  imprisoned;  if  they  brought  sudi  petitions 
<'  to  his  majesty,  he  would  graciously  receive  them ; 
'*  and  defend  wem,  and  thdr  rights,  against  what 
"  power  soever,  with  the  uttermost  luuEard  of  his 
beinj^. 

"  1&  majesty  said,  he  had  been  the  longer,  to 
his  very  great  pain,  in  this  answer,  that  he 
might  ^ve  the  world  satisfaction,  even  in  tiie 
most  trivial  particulars,  which  had  been  objected 
against  him;  and  that  he  might  not  be  again 
reproached,  with  any  more  prudent  omissions. 
*'  If  he  had  been  compelled  to  sharper  language 
*'  than  his  majesty  affected,  it  might  be  considered, 
*'  how  vile,  how  insufferable  his  provocations  had 
**  been:  and,  except  to  repel  force  were  to  assault, 
**  and  to  give  punctual  and  necessary  answers  to 
^*  rou^h  and  insolent  demands,  were  to  make  in- 
'*  vectives,  he  was  confident  the  world  would  ac- 
*'  cttse  his  majesty  of  too  much  mildness ;  and  all 
*'  his  good  subjects  would  think,  he  was  not  well 
dealt  with ;  and  would  judge  of  his  majesty,  and 
of  theur  own  happiness,  and  security  in  hun,  by 
his  actions ;  which  he  desired  might  no  longer 
prosper,  or  have  a  blessing  from  God  upon  them, 
'<  and  his  majesty,  than  they  should  be  oirected  to 
*'  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
*'  true  protestant  profession,  to  the  preservation 
*'  of  the  propertv  and  liberty  of  the  supject,  in  the 
"  observation  of  the  laws;  and  to  tiie  maintenance 
''  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of  parliament,  in  the 
'*  allowance  and  protection  of  all  thdr  just  pri- 
**  vil^ges." 

This  declaration  was  no  sooner  published,  but 
his  majesty  likewise  set  forth  an  answer  to  that 
other  cleclaration,  of  the  twenty-sixtii  of  May;  in 
which  he  said,  "  that  whosoever  looked  ov^  the 
late  remonstrance,  entitled,  ii  Dedaration  of  the 
Lords  and  Comnums,  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May, 
would  not  think  that  his  majesty  hiad  great  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  it;  yet  he  coSid  not  but 
commend  the  plaindealing  and  ingenuity  of  the 
framers  and  contrivers  of  Uiat  dechu^on,  (which 
had  been  wrought  in  a  hotter  and  quicker  forge 
than  any,  of  the  rest,)  who  would  no  longer  sufl^ 
his  majestv  to  be  affronted  by  being  told,  they 
would  make  him  a  great  and  glorious  king, 
whilst  they  used  all  possible  skill  to  reduce  him 
to  extreme  want  ana  indigency ;  and  that  they 
would  make  him  to  be  Icfved.  at  home,  and  feared 
abroad,  whilst  they  endeavoured,  by  all  possible 
wavs,  to  render  him  odious  to  his  good  subjects, 
ana  contemptible  to  all  foreign  princes;  but,  like 
round  dealing  men,  told  him,  in  plain  English, 
that  they  had  done  him  no  wrong,  because  he 
was  not  capable  of  receiving  any ;  and  that  they 
'  had  taken  nothing  frt>m  him,  because  he  had 
'  never  any  thing  ofms  own  to  lose.  If  that  doc- 

*  trine  were  true,  and  that  indeed  he  ou^ht  to  be 
'*  of  no  other  consideration,  than  thev  had  mformed 
^  his  people  in  that  dedaration,  mat  gentieman 
'  was  much  more  excusable,  that  said  publicly,  un- 

reproved,  that  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom  did 
'  not  depend  on  his  majesty,  or  upon  any  of  the 
'  royal  branches  of  that  root :  and  the  other,  who 
'  said,  his  majesty  was  not  worthy  to  be  king  of 
''  England :  language  verjr  monstrous  to  be  allowed 
'  by  either  house  of  parliament;  and  of  which,  by 
^  the  hdp  of  God,  and  the  law,  he  must  have  some 
'  examination.    But,  he  doubted  not,  all  his  good 

*  subjects  did  now  fdainly  disoeni*  through  the 
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mask  and  visard  of  their  hypocrisy,  what  their 
design  was;  and  would  no  more  look  upon  the 
framers  and  contrivers  of  that  dedaration,  as 
upon  both  houses  of  parliament,  (whose  freedom 
and  just  privileges  he  would  idwavs  maintain  ; 
and  m  whose  behalf,  he  was  as  mucn  scandalised 
as  for  himself,)  but  as  a  faction  of  malignant, 
schismatical,  and  ambitious  persons ;  whose  de- 

Xwas,  and  always  had  been,  to  alter  the 
le  frame  of  government,  both  of  church 
and  state ;  and  to  subject  both  king  and  people 
to  their  own  lawless,  arbitrary  power  and  go- 
vernment :  of  whose  persons,  and  of  whose  de- 
sign, his  majesty  said,  he  would,  within  a  very 
snort  time,  give  his  good  subjects,  and  the 
world,  a  fullC  u^d,  li  hoped,  a  satisfiu^tory 
narration. 

**  The  contrivers  and  penners  of  that  dedaration 
(of  whom  his  majesty  would  be  only  understood 
to  speak,  when  he  mentioned  any  of  thor  undu- 
tiful  acts  against  him)  said,  that  the  great  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  miserable  bleeding  con- 
dition oi  the  khigdom  of  Irdand,  would  afford 
them  littie  leisure  to  spend  their  time  in  decla- 
rations, answers,  and  replies.  Indeed,  his  ma- 
jesty said,  the  miserable  and  deplorable  condition 
of  botii  kingdoms  would  require  somewhat  else 
at  their  banSs :  but  he  would  gladly  know  how 
tiiey  had  spent  their  time  since  the  recMS,  (then 
ahnost  eignt  months,)  but  in  declarations,  re- 
monstrances, and  invectives  against  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  government;  or  in  preparing  mat- 
ter for  them.  Had  his  majesty  invited  them 
to  any  such  expense  of  time,  by  beginning 
arguments  of  that  nature?  Their  leisure,  or 
their  inclination,  was  not  as  they  pretended: 
and  what  was  their  printing  and  publishing 
their  petitions  to  him;  their  dedarations  and 
remonstrances  of  him ;  their  odious  votes  and 
resolutions,  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of 
both  houses,  against  his  majesty,  (never  in  that 
manner  communicated  before  this  parliament,) 
but  an  appeal  to  the  people?  Ana,  in  God's 
name,  let  them  judge  of  the  persons  they  had 
trusted. 

«  Their  first  quarrd  was  (as  it  was  always,  to  let 
them  into  their  frank  expressions  of  his  majesty, 
and  his  actions)  against  the  malignant  party; 
whom  they  were  pteased  still  to  caU,  and  never 
to  prove  to  be,  his  evil  counsellors.  But  indeed 
nothing  was  more  evident,  by  their  whole  pro- 
ceedings, than  that,  by  the  malignant  party,  they 
intended  all  the  members  of  both  houses  who 
a^^-eed  not  with  them  in  thdr  opinion,  (thence 
had  come  their  distinction  of  good  and  bad  lords ; 
of  persons  ill  affected  of  the  nouse  of  commons ; 
who  had  been  proscribed.,  and  their  names  listed, 
and  read  in  tumults,)  and  all  the  persons  of  the 
kingdom  who  approve  not  of  their  actions.  So 
that,  if  in  truth  they  would  be  ingenuous,  and 
name  the  persons  they  intended ;  who  would  be 
the  men,  upon  whom  the  imputation  of  malignity 
would  be  cast,  but  they  who  had  stood  stoutiy 
and  immutably  for  the  religion,  the  liberties,  the 
laws,  for  all  public  interest;  (so  long  as  there 
was  any  to  be  stood  for;)  they,  who  had  always 
been,  and  stiU  were,  as  zealous  professors,  and 
some  of  them  as  able,  and  earnest  defenders  of 
the  protestant  doctrine  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  as  any  were ;  who  had  often  and  eameetly 
besought  his  majesty  to  consent,  that  no  indif- 
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**  ferent  and  unnecessary  ceremony  might  be 
'*  pressed  upon  weak  and  tender  consciences,  and 
**  that  he  woold  agree  to  a  Inll  for  that  purpose  ? 
*'  They  to  whose  wisdom,  courage,  and  counsel, 
''  the  Kingdom  owed  as  much  as  it  could  to  sub- 
jects ;  and  upon  whose  unblemished  lives,  envy 
itself  could  lay  no  imputation ;  nor  endeavoured 
to  lay  any,  until  their  virtues  brought  them  to 
his  majesty's  knowledge  and  favour  ?  His  ma- 
jesty sud,  if  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration 
*'  would  be  Mthful  to  themselves,  and  consider  all 
**  those  persons  of  both  houses,  whom  they,  in 
''  their  own  consciences,  knew  to  dissent  from 
^'  them  in  the  matter  and  language  of  that  deda- 
"  ration,  and  in  all  those  undutiful  actions,  of 
"  which  he  complained,  they  would  be  found  in 
"  honour,  fortune,  wisdom,  reputation,  and  weight, 
"  if  not  in  number,  much  superior  to  them.  So 
'*  much  for  the  evil  counsellors. 

'*  Then  what  was  the  evil  counsel  itself?  His 
majesty's  coining  from  London  (where  he,  and 
many,  whose  affections  to  him  were  very  eminent, 
were  in  danger  every  day  to  be  torn  in  pieces) 
to  York;  where  his  mmesty,  and  all  such  as 
would  put  themselves  \maer  his  protection,  miffht 
live,  he  thanked  God  and  the  loyalty  and  afrac- 
tion  of  that  good  people,  very  securely :  his  not 
submitting  himself  absolutely  (and  renouncing 
his  own  understanding)  to  the  votes  and  resolu- 
"  tions  of  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration,  when 
''  they  told  his  majesty,  that  they  were  above  him ; 
and  might,  by  his  own  authority,  do  with  his 
majesty  what  they  pleased :  and  his  not  bein£[ 
contented,  that  all  his  good  subjects'  lives  and 
fortunes  should  be  disposed  of  by  th^  votes ; 
but  by  the  known  law  of  the  land.  T^s  was  the 
evil  counsel  given,  and  taken :  and  would  not  all 
men  believe,  there  needed  much  power  and  skill 
of  the  malignant  party,  to  infuse  that  counsel 
*'  into  him  ?  And  then,  to  apply  the  a^rument 
**  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration  made  for  them-  • 
**  selves,  was  it  probable,  or  possible,  that  such 
''  men,  whom  his  majes^  had  mentioned,  (who 
"  must  have  so  great  a  share  in  the  misery,) 
"  should  take  such  pains  in  the  procuring  thereof; 
"  and  spend  so  much  time,  and  run  so  many 
**  haaaros,  to  make  themselves  slaves,  and  to  ruin 
^*  the  freedom  of  this  nation  ? 

*'  His  nujesty  said,  (with  a  clear  and  upright 
conscience  to  God  Almighty,),  whosoever  luir- 
boured  the  least  thou^^ht  in  his  breast,  of  ruining 
or  violating  the  public  liberty,  or  religion  of  the 
kingdom,  or  the  just  freedom  and  privil^  of 
*'  parliament,  let  him  be  accursed ;  ana  he  should 
*'  be  no  counsellor  of  his,  that  would  not  say  Amen. 
For  the  contrivers  of  that  declaration,  he  had  not 
said  any  thing,  which  might  imply  any  inclination 
in  them  to  be  slaves.  That  which  he  nad  charged 
them,  was  with  invading  the  public  libertv;  and 
his  presumption  might  be  very  strong  ana  vehe- 
ment, that,  though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  slaves, 
they  were  not  unwilling  to  be  tyrants :  what  is 
tyranny,  but  to  admit  no  rules  to  govern  by,  but 
tneir  own  wills  ?  And  they  knew  the  misery  of 
**  Athens  was  at  the  highest,  when  it  suffered  under 
the  thirty  tyrants. 

**  His  majesty  said,  if  that  declaration  had  told 
him,  (as  indeed  it  might,  and  as  in  justice  it  ouffht 
to  have  done,)  that  tne  precedents  of  any  of  his 
ancestors  did  fall  short,  and  much  below  what 
had  been  done  by  him,  this  parliament,  in  pmnt 
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**  of  grace  and  favour  to  his  people ;  he  should  not 
'*  otherwise  have  wondered  at  it,  than  at  such  a 
truth,  in  such  a  place.  But  when,  to  justify  their 
having  done  more  than  ever  their  predecessors 
did,  it  told  lus  g[ood  subjects,  (as  most  injuriously 
and  insolently  it  did,)  that  ihe  highest  and  most 
unwarrantablepreceaents  of  any  m  his  predeces- 
**  sors  did  fall  snort,  and  much  below  what  had 
'*  been  done  to  them  this  parliament  by  him,  he 
*'  must  confess  himself  amazed,  and  not  able  to 
*'  understand  diem ;  and  he  must  tell  those  un- 
grateful men,  (who  durst  tell  their  king,  that  they 
might,  ^thout  want  of  modesty  and  duty,  depose 
him,)  that  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  when,  b^ 
whatooever  accidents  and  conjunctures  of  time,  it 
was  at  worst  under  his  power,  unto  which,  by  no 
de&ult  of  his,  they  should  be  ever  again  reduced, 
'*  was,  by  many  degrees,  more  pleasant  and  hi^py, 
**  than  that  to  which  their  furious  pretence  of  rdor- 
^'mation  had  brought  them.  Keither  was  his 
''  migesty  afraid  of  the  highest  precedents  of  other 
**  parhaments,  which  those  men  boldly  (his  ffood* 
^'  sulriects  would  call  it  worse)  told  him  they  might, 
'*  without  want  of  modesty  or  duty,  make  weir 
'*  patterns.  If  he  had  no  other  seeuritr  against 
'*  those  precedents,  but  their  modesty  and  duty,  he* 
**  was  in  a  misoable  condition,  as  all  persons  ^rould 
**  be  who  depended  upon  them. 

**  That  declaration  would  not  allow  his  inference, 
**  that,  by  avowing  the  act  of  sir  John  Hotham, 
they  did  destroy  the  title  and  interest  of  all  hisT 
subjects  to  tiieir  lands  and  goods ;  but  confessed, 
if  they  were  found  guilty  of  that  charge,  it  were' 
**  indeed  a  very  great  crime.  And  did  they  not, 
"  in  that  dedaration,  admit  themselves  g^ty  of 
that  very  crime  ?  Did  they  not  say.  Who  doubts 
but  that  a  parliament  may  dispose  of  any  thing, 
wherein  hw  majesty,  or  his  subjects,  had  a  righ^ 
"  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  kingdom  might  not  be' 
^  in  danger  tnereby  ?  Did  tiiey  not  then  call 
'  themselves  this  parliament,  ana  challenge  that 
power  without  his  consent  ?  Did  they  not  extend 
that  power  to  all  cases,  where  the  necessity  or 
common  good  of  the  kingdom  was  concerned  ? 
*'  And  did  they  not  arrogate  to  themselves  alone, 
the  judgment  of  that  danger,  that  necessity,  and 
that  common  good  of  the  kingdom  ?  What  was, 
if  that  were  not,  to  unsettle  the  security  of  all 
men's  estates ;  and  to  expose  them  to  an  arbitrary 
power  of  their  own  ?  If  a  faction  should  at  any 
time  by  cunning,  or  force,  or  absence,  or  accident, 
prevail  over  a  major  part  of  both  houses;  and 
pretend  that  there  were  evil  counsellors,  a  malig- 
nant party  about  the  king ;  by  whom  the  religion 
and  hberty  of  the  kingdom  were  both  in  danger, 
(tlus  they  might  do,  tney  had  done  it  then,)  they 
might  take  away,  be  it  nom  the  king,  or  people, 
"  whatsoev^  they  in  their  iudgments  snoula  thmk 
''  fit.  This  was  lawful;  tney  nad  declared  it  so : 
let  the  world  judge,  whether  his  majesty  had 
charged  them  unjustly ;  and  whether  they  were 
not  guilty  of  the  crime,  which  themselves  con- 
fessed (being  proved)  was  a  great  one ;  and  how 
''  safely  his  majesty  might  commit  the  power,  those 
*'  people  desired,  into  &dr  hands ;  who,  in  idl  pro- 
**  bability,  would  be  no  sooner  possessed  of  it,  than 
they  would  revive  that  tragedy,  which  Mr.  Hooker 
related  of  the  anabaptists  m  Germany;  who, 
talking  of  nothing  but  fieuth,  and  of  the  true  fear 
**  of  God,  and  that  riches  and  honour  were  vanity ; 
''  at  first,  upon  the  great  opinion  of  Uieir  humility. 
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His  majedffs  answer  to  the  dedaratiom  ofMajf  26, 
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teal,  and  derodoQ,  procufed  much  nverenos  and 
estimation  with  the  people ;  after,  fining  ham 
many  persona  they  had  ensnared  with  tUr 
hypocns^r,  thej  begun  to  propose  to  themselves 
to  reform  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  govern- 
ment of  the  state:  then,  becanse  possibly  they 
might  meet  with  some  opponticm,  they  secretly 
entered  into  a  league  of  association ;  and  shortly 
after,  finding  the  power  they  had  gotten  with  the 
creduknis  people,  enriched  themselves  with  all 
Idnd  of  spoil  and  ptUage;  and  justified  them- 
sdves  upon  our  Siviour's  promise.  Tie  meek 
ekaU  imkerU  the  earth ;  and  declared  their  title 
was  the  same  which  the  righteous  Israelites  had 
to  the  goods  of  the  wicked  Egyptians :  his  ma- 
jesty said,  this  story  was  worth  the  reading  at 
huge,  and  needed  no  application. 
**  But  his  majesty  might  by  no  means  say,  that 
"  he  had  the  same  title  to  his  town  of  HuU,  and 
the  ammunition  there,  as  any  of  his  subjects  had 
to  their  land  or  money:  that  was  a  princtide, 
that  pulled  up  the  foundation  of  the  liberty  and 
property  of  eveiy  subject.  Why  ?  because  the 
lung's  property  m  his  towns,  and  in  his  goods 
bought  wiUi  the  public  money,  as  thejr  conceive 
his  magaiane  at  Hull  to  be,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  subjects'  property  in  their  lands,  goods,  and 
liberty.  Did  those  men  think,  that  as  they 
assumed  a  power  of  declaring  law,  (and  what- 
soever contradicted  that  dechvation  broke  theb 
pnvikges,)  so  that  they  had  a  power  of  Hftrlarifig 
sense  and  reason,  and  imposing  logic  and  syllo- 
gisms on  the  schools,  as  well  as  hiw  upon  the 
people}  Did  not  all  mankind  know  that  several 
**  men  rnk^ht  have  several  rights  and  interests  in 
''  the  selfsame  house  and  hmd,  and  yet  neither 
'*  destroy  the  other  ?  Was  not  the  interest  of  the 
'*  lord  paramount  consistent  with  that  of  the  mesne 
''  lord;  and  his  with  that  of  the  tenant;  and  yet 
^  their  properties  or  interests  not  at  all  confounded? 
**  And  why  might  not  his  majesty  then  hav6  a  foil, 
'^  lawful  interest  and  property  in  his  town  of  Hull, 
<«  and  yet  his  subjects  have  a  property  in  their 
**  houses  too  ?  But  he  could  not  sell,  or  give  away, 
"  at  his  pleasure,  this  town  and  fort,  as  a  private 
man  might  do  his  lands  or  goods.  What  thim  ? 
Many  men  have  no  authority  to  let  or  set  their 
**  leases,  or  sell  their  land ;  have  they  therefore  no 
''  title  to  them,  or  interest  in  them  ?  May  they  be 
*'  taken  from  them,  because  they  cannot  sell  them  ? 
''  He  said,  the  purpose  of  his  journey  to  Hull  was 
**  neither  to  selt  or  give  it  away. 

"  But  for  the  mayusine,  the  munition  there,  that 
**  he  bought  with  his  own  money,  he  might  surely 
<'  have  sold  that,  lent,  or  given  it  away.  No;  he 
*'  bought  it  with  the  public  money,  and  the  proof 
**  is,  taey  conceive  it  so ;  and,  upon  that  conceit, 
"  had  voted,  that  it  should  be  taken  from  him. 
**  Excellent  justice !  Suppose  his  majesty  had  kept 
"  that  money  by  him,  and  not  bought  arms  with  it, 
would  they  have  taken  it  from  him  upon  that 
conceit :  nay,  might  they  not,  wheresoever  that 
monev  was,  (for  through  now  many  hands  soever 
''  it  hatn  passed,  it  is  the  public  money  still,  if  ever 
"  it  were,)  seize  it,  and  take  it  from  the  owners  ? 
"  But  the  towns,  forts,  magazine,  and  kingdom,  is 
"  intrusted  to  his  miyesty;  and  he  is  a  person 
**  trusted.  His  majestv  said,  he  was  so ;  God,  and 
"  the  law,  had  trusted  nim;  and  he  had  taken  an 
oath  to  discharge  that  trust,  for  the  good  and 
safety  of  the  people*  What  oaths  they  had  taken. 
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I  "they had mamfestfy,niaficMNi8ly violated.  Might 
**  usf  thing  be  taken  from  a  man,  heiraMSf  he  is 
**  trusted  with  it  ?  Nay,  waj  the  person  himself 
**  take  away  the  thing  he  trwsts,  when  he  wiD,  and 
**  in  what  -^aw^^  he  will?  Tlie  law  had  been 
otherwise,  and,  he  bdieved,  would  be  so  held, 
notwithstanding  thev  dedaratioDS. 
**  But  that  trust  ought  to  be  managed  by  their 
advice,  and  the  kii^dom  had  trusted  them  for 
that  purpose.  Impossible,  that  the  same  trust 
should  be  irrecovcnbly  committed  to  his  maiesty, 
**  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  the  same  tnist,  and  a 
power  above  that  tnut,  (for  so  was  the  power 
they  pretended,)  be  committed  to  othen.  Did 
not  the  people,  that  sent  them,  look  imon  them 
as  a  boay  but  temporary,  and  dissolnUe  at  his 
m^esty's  pleasure?  And  could  it  be  believed, 
that  they  intendcwl  them  for  his  guardians  and 
controllos  in  the  managing  of  that  trust,  which 
(jod,  and  the  law,  had  granted  to  him,  and  to 
his  posteiity  for  ever?  What  the  extent  of  the 
commission  and  trust  was,  nothing  could  better 
teach  them  than  the  writ,  whereby  they  are  met. 
His  mijesty  said,  he  called  them  (and  without 
that  caD  they  could  not  have  come  together)  to 
be  his  counsiellorB,  not  commanders,  (for,  how- 
ever they  freuuently  confounded  them,  the  oflioes 
were  seveiay  and  counsellors  not  in  all  things, 
but  in  some  things,  de  qmbmtdam  wrdms,  &c. 
And  th^  would  ^dly  find  among  their  prece- 
dents, that  queen  l^i«»hi»tl>j  upon  whose  time  all 
good  men  looked  with  reverence,  committed  one 
''  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
to  the  Tower,  sitting  the  house,  but  for  proposing 
that  they  might  advise  the  queen  in  a  matter  sbue 
thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  to  meddle  in. 
*^  But  ms  majesty  is  trusted :  and  is  he  the  only 
person  trusted  ?  And  might  they  do  what  their 
own  inclination  and  fiiry  led  them  to?  Were 
they  not  trusted  by  lus  maiesty,  when  he  first 
"  sent  for  them ;  and  were  they  not  trusted  by 
him,  when  he  passed  them  lus  promise,  that  he 
would  not  dissolve  them?  Could  it  be  pre- 
sumed, (and  presumptions  go  tar  with  them,) 
*'  that  he  trusted  them  with  a  power  to  destroy 
'*  himself,  and  to  dissolve  lus  frovemment  and  au- 
''thority?  If  the  people  might  be  allowed  to 
"  make  an  equitable  construction  of  the  laws  and 
*'  statutes,  a  doctrine  avowed  bv  them,  would  not 
all  his  good  subjects  swear,  ne  never  intended 
by  that  act  of  continuance,  that  they  should  do 
what  they  have  since  done?  Were  they  not 
trusted  by  those  that  sent  them?  And  were 
th^  trusted  to  alter  the  government  of  church 
''  ana  state ;  and  to  make  themselves  perpetual 
"  dictators  over  the  king  and  people  ?  Dia  they 
"  intend,  that  the  law  itself  should  be  subject  to 
"  their  votes ;  and  that  whatsoever  thev  said,  or 
"  did,  should  be  lawfril,  because  they  declared  it 
''  so  ?  The  oaths  they  had  taken  who  sent  them, 
'*  and  without  taking  which,  themsdves  were  not 
''  capable  of  their  pUce  in  parliament,  made  the 
'*  one  incapable  of  giving,  and  the  other  of  re- 
ceiving such  a  trust;  unless  they  could  per- 
suadenis  good  subjects,  that  lus  majesty  is  the 
only  supreme  head  and  governor  in  all  causes, 
and  over  all  persons,  within  his  dominions ;  and 
yet  that  they  had  a  power  over  him  to  constnun 
him  to  manage  his  trust,  and  govern  his  power, 
**  according  to  their  discretion. 
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ERs  majesty* s  answer  to  the  declaration  of  May  26. 
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'^The  contrivers  of  ihat  declaration  told  his 
majesty,  that  thev  would  never  allow  him  (an 
humhle  and  dutind  e3q>re88ion)  to  he  judge  of 
the  law;  that  belonged  only  to  them;  they 
might,  and  must,  judge  and  declare.  His  ma- 
jestv  said,  they  all  knew  what  power  the  pope, 
unoer  pretence  of  interpreting  scriptures,  and 
declaring  articles  of  faith,  though  he  decline 
the  making  the  one  or  the  other,  had  usurped 
over  men's  consciences ;  and  that,  under  colour 
of  having  power  of  ordering  all  things  for  the 
good  of  men's  souls,  he  entitles  himself  to  all 
Uie  kingdoms  of  the  world :  he  would  not  accuse 
the  framers  of  that  declaration,  (how  bold  so- 
ever they  were  with  his  majesty,)  that  they 
inclined  to  popery,  of  which  another  maxim  was, 
that  all  men  must  submit  their  reason  and  un- 
derstanding, and  the  scripture  itself,  to  that  de- 
claring power  of  his  :  neither  would  he  tell  them, 
though  they  had  told  him  so,  that  they  use  the 
very  language  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland :  and  yet 
they  say  those  rebels  declare,  that  whatsoever 
they  do  is  for  the  good  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 
But  his  good  subjects  would  easily  put  the  case 
to  themselves,  whether  if  the  papists  in  Ireland 
in  truth  were,  or,  by  art  or  accident,  had  made 
themselves  the  major  part  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament there ;  and  had  pretended  the  trust  in 
that  declaration  from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ; 
thereupon  had  voted  their  reli^on  and  liberty  to 
be  in  danger  of  extirpation  from  a  malignant 
party  of  protestants  and  puritans ;  and  therefore, 
that  they  would  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of 
defence ;  that  the  forts  and  the  militia  of  that 
kingdom  were  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such 
persons,  as  they  could  conlide  in ;  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  indeed  trusted  with  the  towns,  forts, 
magazines,  treasures,  offices,  and  people  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  good,  safety,  ana  best  advan- 
tage thereof;  but  as  his  trust  is  for  the  use  of 
the  kingdom,  so  it  ought  to  be  managed  by  the 
advice  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  whom  the 
kingdom  had  trusted  for  that  purpose,  it  being 
their  duty  to  see  it  discharged  according  to  the 
condition  and  true  intent  thereof,  and  by  all  pos- 
sible means  to  prevent  the  contrary :  his  majesty 
said,  let  all  his  good  subjects  consider,  if  that 
rebdlion  had  been  plotted  with  all  that  formality, 
and  those  circumstances  declared  to'be  legal,  at 
least,  according  to  the  equitable  sense  of  the  law, 
and  to  be  for  tne  pubhc  good,  and  justifiable  by 
necessity,  of  which  the^  were  the  only  iudffes, 
whether,  though  they  i^ight  have  thought  their 
design  to  be  more  cunning,  they  would  beUeve  it 
the  more  justifiable. 

''Nay,  let  the  framers  of  that  declaration  ask 
themselves,  if  the  evil  counsellors,  the  malignant 
party,  the  persons  ill  affected,  the  popish  lords, 
and  their  adherents,  should  prove  now,  or  here- 
after, to  be  a  major  part  of  both  houses,  (for  it 
had  been  declared,  that  a  great  part  of  both 
houses  had  been  such,  and  so  might  have  been 
the  greater ;  nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  house 
of  jpeers  was  stiU  declared  to  be  such,  and  his 
majesty  had  not  heard  of  any  of  their  conver- 
sion; and  thereupon  it  had  been  earnestly  pressed, 
that  the  major  part  of  the  lords  might  join  with 
the  major  puirt  of  the  house  of  commons,)  would 
his  majesty  be  bound  to  consent  to  aU  such 
alterations,  as  those  men  should  propose  to  him, 
and  resolve  to  be  for  the  public  good :  and  should 
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the  liberty,  property,  and  security  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, depend  on  what  such  votes  should  declare 
to  be  law  I*  Was  the  order  of  the  militia  unfit, 
and  unlawful,  whilst  the  major  part  of  the  lords 
refused  to  join  in  it,  (as  they  had  done  two  or 
three  several  times,  and  it  was  never  heard,  be- 
fore this  parliament,  that  they  should  be  so,  and 
so  often  pressed  after  a  dissent  declared,)  and 
did  it  grow  immediately  necessaiy  for  the  public 
safety,  and  lawful  by  the  law  of  tne  land,  as  soon 
as  so  many  of  the  dissenting  peers  were  driven 
away,  (after  their  names  had  been  required  at 
the  oar,  contrary  to  the  freedom  and  foundation 
of  parliament,)  that  the  other  opinion  prevailed  ? 
Did  the  life  and  hberty  of  the  subject  depend 
upon  such  accidents  of  days,  and  hours,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  know  his  right  in 
either  ?    God  forbid. 

"  But  now,  to  justify  their  invasion  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ancient,  unquestioned,  undoubted  right, 
settled  and  established  on  his  majesty  and  his 
posterity  by  God  himself;  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened by  all  possible  titles  of  compact,  laws,  oaths, 
perpetual  and  uncontradicted  custom,  by  his 
people ;  what  had  they  alleged  to  declare  to  the 
kingdom,  as  they  say,  the  obligation  that  heth 
upon  the  kings  of  this  realm  to  pass  all  such 
bills,  as  are  of&red  unto  them  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  ?  A  thing  never  heard  of  till  that 
day:  an  oath,  (authority  enough  for  them  to 
break  all  theirs,)  that  is,  or  on^ht  to  be,  taken 
by  the  kings  of  this  realm,  which  is  as  well  to 
remedy  by  law  such  inconveniences  the  king  may 
suffer,  as  to  keep  and  protect  the  laws  already  in 
being :  and  the  form  of  this  oath,  they  said,  did 
appear  upon  a  record  there  cited ;  and  by  a  clause 
in  the  preamble  of  a  statute,  xnade  in  the  35th 
year  of  Edw.  III. 

*'  His  majesty  said,  he  was  not  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  records  to  know  whether  that  were  fully 
and  ingenuously  cited ;  and  when,  and  how,  anii 
why,  the  several  clauses  had  been  inserted,  or 
taken  out  of  the  oaths  formerly  administered 
to  the  kings  of  this  realm :  yet  he  could  not 
possibly  imagine  the  assertion  that  declaration 
made,  could  be  deduced  from  the  words  or  the 
matter  of  that  oath  :  for  unless  they  had  a  power 
of  declaring  Latin,  as  well  as  law,  sure,  eUgerit, 
signified  h(Uh  chosen,  as  well  as  will  choose ;  and 
that  it  signified  so  there,  (besides  the  authority 
of  the  perpetual  practice  of  all  succeeding  ages ; 
a  better  interpreter  than  their  votes,)  it  was 
evident,  by  the  reference  it  had  to  customs,  con- 
suetudines  quas  mUgus  eUgerit .-  and  could  that 
be  a  custom,  which  the  people  should  choose  after 
this  oath  taken  ?  Ana  should  a  king  be  sworn 
to  defend  such  customs  ?  Besides,  could  it  be 
imagined,  that  he  should  be  bound  by  oath  to 
pass  such  laws,  (and  such  a  law  was  the  bill  they 
Drought  to  him  of  the  militia,)  as  should  put  the 
power,  wherewith  he  was  trusted,  out  of  mmself, 
into  the  hands  of  other  men;  and  divert  and 
disable  himself  of  all  possible  power  to  perform 
the  great  business  of  the  oath ;  which  was  to 
protect  them  ?  If  his  majesty  gave  away  all  his 
power,  or  if  it  were  taken  from  him,  he  could 
not  protect  any  man :  and  what  discharge  would 
it  be  for  his  raajesl^,  either  before  God  or  man, 
when  his  good  subiects,  whom  God,  and  the  law, 
had  .committed  to  nis  charge,  should  be  worried 
and  spoiled,  to  say  that  he  trusted  otherp  to  pro- 
aK 
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tect  them  ?  That  is,  to  do  that  duty  for  him, 
which  was  essentially  and  inseparably  his  own. 
But  that  all  his  good  subjects  might  see  how 
faithfully  these  men,  who  assumed  this  trust 
from  them,  desired  to  discharge  their  trust ;  he 
would  be  contented  to  pubhsh,  for  their  satisfac- 
tion, (a  matter  notorious  enough,  but  what  he 
himself  never  thought  to  have  been  put  to  pub- 
lish, and  of  which  the  framers  of  that  declara- 
tion might  as  well  have  made  use,  as  of  a  Latin 
record  they  knew  many  of  his  good  subjects 
could  not,  and  many  of  themselves  did  not  un- 
derstand,) the  oath  itself  he  took  at  his  corona- 
tion, warranted  and  enjoined  to  it  by  the  cus- 
toms and  directions  ot  his  predecessors ;  and 
the  ceremony  of  theirs,  and  his  taking  it ;  they 
might  find  it  in  the  records  of  the  exchequer ; 
this  it  is : 


The  sermon  being  done,  the  archbishop  goeth 
to  the  king,  and  asks  his  willingness  to  take  the 
oath  usuaUy  taken  by  his  predecessors : 

The  king  sheweth  himself  willing,  ariseth  and 
goeth  to  the  altar ;  the  archbishop  administereth 
these  questions,  and  the  king  answers  them  se- 
verally: 

Episcopus,  Sir,  will  you  grant  and  keep,  and 
by  your  oath  confirm  to  the  people  of  England, 
the  laws  and  customs  to  them  granted  by  the 
kings  of  England,  your  lawful  and  religious  pre- 
decessors: and  namely  the  laws,  customs,  and 
franchises  granted  to  the  clergy,  by  the  glorious 
king  saint  Edward,  your  predecessor,  according  to 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel 
established  in  tlds  kingdom,  and  agreeable  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  kings  thereof,  and  the  ancient 
customs  of  this  realm  ? 

Rex,  I  grant,  and  promise  to  keep  them. 

Episo.  Sir,  will  you  keep  peace,  and  godly 
agreement  entirely,  (according  to  your  power,) 
both  to  God,  the  holy  church,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people? 

Rex,    I  will  keep  it. 

I^c,  Sir,  will  you,  (to  your  power,)  cause  law, 
justice,  and  discretion,  in  mercy  and  truth,  to  be 
executed  in  all  yourjudgments  ? 

Hex.    I  will. 

Episc.  Sir,  will  you  grant  to  hold,  and  keep  the 
laws,  and  rightful  customs,  which  the  commonalty 
of  this  your  kingdom  have ;  and  will  you  defend 
and  uphold  them  to  the  honour  of  God,  so  much 
as  in  you  lieth  ? 

Rex,    I  grant,  and  promise  so  to  do. 

Then  one  of  the  bishops  reads  this  admonition 
to  the  king,  before  the  people,  with  a  loud  voice. 

Our  lord  and  king,  we  beseech  you  to  nardon, 
and  to  grant,  and  to  preserve  unto  us,  ana  to  the 
churches  committed  to  our  charge,  all  canonical 
privileges,  and  due  law,  and  justice ;  and  that  you 
would  protect  and  defend  us,  as  every  good  king, 
in  his  tdngdom,  ought  to  be  protector  and  de- 
fender of  the  bishops,  and  the  churches  under  their 
^vemment. 


The  king  answereth : 
With  a  willing  and  devout  heart  I  promise,  and 
grant  my  pardon;  and  that  I  will  preserve  and 
maintain  to  you,  and  the  churches  committed  to 
yow  charge,  all  canonical  privileges,  and  due  law, 
and  justice ;  and  that  I  will  be  your  protector  and 
defender,  to  my  power,  by  the  assistance  of  God, 
as  every  good  king,  in  his  kingdom,  in  right  ought 
to  protect  and  defend  the  bisnops,  and  churches 
unaer  their  government. 

Then  the  king  ariseth,  and  is  led  to  the  commu- 
nion table :  where  he  makes  a  solemn  oath,  in  sight 
of  all  the  people,  to  observe  the  premises;  and, 
laying  his  hsma  upon  the  book,  saitn : 

Thb  Oath. 
The  things  which  I  have  before  promised,  I  shall 
perform,  and  keep :  so  help  me  God,  and  the  con- 
tents of  this  book. 
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Hb  majesty  said,  "  all  the  world  might  judge, 
whether  such  doctrine,  or  such  conclusions,  as 
those  men  brought,  could  follow,  or  have  the 
least  pretence,  from  that  oath :  for  the  preamble 
of  the  statute  they  cited,  that  told  his  majesty, 
that  the  king  was  bound  to  remedy,  by  law,  the 
mischiefs  and  damages  which  happen  to  his 
people  :  his  majesty  said,  he  was  so ;  but  asked, 
whether  the  king  were  bound,  by  the  preamble 
of  that  statute,  to  renounce  his  own  judgment, 
his  own  understanding  in  those  mischiefs,  and  of 
these  remedies  ?  How  far  forth  he  was  obliged 
to  follow  the  judgment  of  his  parliament,  Uiat 
declaration  still  confessed  to  oe  a  question. 
Without  question,  he  said,  none  could  take  upon 
them  to  remedy  even  mischiefs,  but  by  law,  for 
fear  of  greater  mischiefs  than  those  they  go 
about  to  remedy. 

"  But  his  majesty  was  bound  in  justice  to  con- 
sent to  their  proposals,  because  there  was  a  trust 
reposed  in  his  majesty  to  preserve  the  kingdom, 
by  making  new  laws  :  he  said,  he  was  glad  there 
was  so ;  then  he  was  sure  no  new  law  could  be 
made  without  his  consent ;  and  that  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  answer,  Le  roy  8*avisera^  if  it  be  no 
denial,  it  is  no  consent;  and  then  the  matter 
was  not  great.  They  would  yet  allow  his  majesty 
a  greater  latitude  of  granting,  or  denying,  as  he 
should  think  fit,  in  public  acts  of  grace,  as  par- 
dons, or  the  like  grants  of  favour :  why  did  they 
so  ?  If  those  pardons,  and  public  acts  of  grace, 
were  for  the  public  good,  (which  they  might 
vote  them  to  be,)  they  would  then  be  absolutely 
in  their  own  disposal;  but  had  they  left  that 
power  to  his  majesty  ?  They  had  sure,  at  least, 
shared  it  with  mm ;  how  else  had  they  got  the 
power  to  pardon  sergeant-major-general  Skippon, 
(a  new  oflicer  of  state,  and  a  subject  his  majesty 
had  no  authority  to  send  to  speak  with,)  and  aU 
other  persons  employed  by  them,  and  such  as 
had  employed  themselves  for  them,  not  only  for 
what  they  had  done,  but  for  what  they  should 
do  ?  If  they  had  power  to  declare  such  actions 
to  be  no  treasoii,  which  his  majesty  would  not 
pardon;  such  actions  to  be  treason, wnich  need  no 
pardon ;  the  latitude  they  allowed  his  majesty  of 
granting,  or  denying  ot  pardons,  was  a  jewel 
they  mi^ht  still  be  content  to  suffer  his  majesty 
to  wear  m  his  crown,  and  never  think  themselves 
the  more  in  danger. 
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"  All  this  considered,  the  contriver  of  that  mes- 
sage, (since  they  would  afford  his  majesty  no 
better  title,)  whom  they  were  angry  with,  did  not 
conceive  the  people  ol  this  land  to  be  so  void  of 
common  sense,  as  to  believe  his  majesty,  who 
had  denied  no  one  thing  for  the  ease  and  benefit 
of  them,  which  in  justice  or  prudence  could  be 
asked,  or  in  honour  and  conscience  could  be 
granted,  to  have  cast  off  all  care  of  the  subject's 

§ood;  and  the  framers  and  devisers  of  that 
edaration  (who  had  endeavoured  to  render  his 
majesty  odious  to  his  subjects,  and  them  disloyal 
to  him,  from  pretending  such  a  trust  in  them)  to 
have  only  taken  it  up :  neither,  he  was  confident, 
would  they  be  satisfied,  when  they  felt  the  misery 
and  the  burdens,  which  the  fiiry  and  the  malice 
of  those  people  would  bring  upon  them,  with 
being  told  mat  calamity  proceeded  from  evil 
counsellors,  whom  nobody  could  name;  from 
plots  and  conspiracies,  which  no  man  could  dis- 
cover ;  and  from  fears  and  jealousies,  which  no 
man  understood:  and  therefore,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  it  should  be  left  to  the  conscience, 
reason,  affection,  and  lovalty  of  his  good  sub- 
jects, who  do  understana  the  government  of  this 
kingdom,  his  majesty  said,  he  was  well  content. 
"  ms  majesty  asked,  where  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  those  people  would  end,  who  would  have 
his  people  believe,  that  his  absenting  himself 
from  London,  where,  with  his  safety,  he  could 
not  stay,  and  the  continuing  his  magazine  at 
Hull,  proceeded  from  the  secret  plots  of  the 
papists  here,  and  to  advance  the  design  of  the 
papists  in  Ireland  ?  But  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they,  who  could  believe  sir  John  Hotham's  shut- 
ting his  majestv  out  of  Hull,  to  be  an  act  of 
affection  and  loyalty,  would  believe  that  the 
papists,  or  the  Turk,  persuaded  him  to  go 
thither. 

''  And  could  any  sober  man  think  that  declara- 
tion to  be  the  consent  of  either,  or  both  houses 
of  prliament,  unawed  either  by  fraud  or  force ; 
which  (after  so  many  thanks,  and  humble  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  gracious  favour  in  his 
message  of  the  twentieth  of  January,  so  often, 
and  so  unanimously  presented  to  nis  majesty 
from  both  houses  of  parliament)  now  told  mm, 
that  the  message  at  first  was,  and,  as  often  as  it 
had  been  since  mentioned  by  him,  had  been  a 
breach  of  privilege,  (of  which  they  had  not  used 
to  have  been  so  negligent,  as  in  four  months  not 
to  have  complained,  if  such  a  breach  had  been,) 
and  that  their  own  method  of  proceeding  should 
not  be  proposed  to  them  :  as  if  his  majesty  had 
only  authority  to  call  them  together,  not  to  tell 
them  what  they  were  to  do,  not  so  much  as  with 
reference  to  his  own  affairs.  What  their  own 
method  had  been,  and  whither  it  had  led  them, 
and  brought  the  kingdom,  all  men  see;  what 
his  would  have  been,  if  seasonably  and  timely 
applied  unto,  all  men  mi^ht  judge ;  his  majesty 
would  speak  no  more  of  it. 
"  But  see  now  what  excellent  instances  they 
had  found  out,  to  prove  an  inclination,  if  not  in 
his  mijesty,  in  some  about  him,  to  civil  war : 
their  going  with  his  majestv  to  the  house  of 
commons,  (so  often  urged,  and  so  fully  answered,) 
their  attending  on  him  to  Hampton-court,  ana 
appearing  in  a  warlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon 
Thames ;  his  going  to  Hull ;  their  drawing  their 
swords  at  York,  demanding,  who  would  be  for 
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the  king  ?  the  declaring  sir  John  Hotham  traitor, 
before  me  message  sent  to  the  parUament ;  the 
propositions  to  the  gentry  in  Yorkshire,  to  assist 
his  majesty  against  sir  John  Hotham,  before  he 
had  received  an  answer  from  the  parliament :  all 
desperate  instances  of  an  inclination  to  a  civil 
war.  Examine  them  again:  the  manner  and 
intent  of  his  going  to  the  house  of  commons, 
he  had  set  form  at  large,  in  his  answer  to  their 
declaration  of  the  nineteenth  of  May;  all  men 
might  judge  of  it.  Next,  did  they  themselves 
believe,  to  what  purpose  soever  that  rumour  had 
served  their  turn,  tnat  there  was  an  appearance 
in  warlike  manner  at  Kingston  upon  lliames  ? 
Did  they  not  know,  that  whensoever  his  majesty 
had  been  at  Hampton-court,  since  his  first  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  there  was  never  a  less  appear- 
ance, or  in  a  less  warlike  manner,  than  at  the 
time  they  meant  ?  He  ssdd,  he  would  say  no 
more,  but  that  his  appearance  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner at  Kingston  upon  lliames,  and  theirs  at 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  was  very  different.  What 
was  meant  dj  the  drawing  of  swords  at  York, 
and  demanding,  who  would  be  for  the  king, 
must  be  inquired  at  London ;  for,  his  majesty 
believed,  very  few  in  York  imderstood  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  For  his  going  to  Hull,  which  they 
would  by  no  means  endure  should  be  called  a 
visit,  whether  it  were  not  the  way  to  prevent, 
rather  than  to  make  a  civil  war,  was  very  ob- 
vious :  and  the  declaring  him  a  traitor  in  the 
very  act  of  his  treason,  would  never  be  thought 
unseasonable,  but  by  those  who  believed  him  to 
be  a  loving  and  lojral  subject ;  no  more  than  the 
endeavourmg  to  make  the  gentlemen  of  that 
county  sensible  of  that  treason,  (which  thejr  were 
in  an  honourable  and  dutiful  degree,)  bemre  he 
received  the  answer  from  both  housearof  parlia- 
ment :  for,  if  they  had  been,  as  his  majesty  ex- 
pected they  should  have  been,  sensible  of  that 
intolerable  injury  offered  to  him,  might  he  not 
have  had  occasion  to  have  used  the  affection  of 
these  gentlemen?  Was  he  sure  that  sir  John 
Hotham,  who  had  kept  him  out  without  their 
order,  (he  spake  of  a  pubUc  order,)  would  have 
let  him  in,  when  they  had  forbidden  him }  And 
if  they  had  not  such  a  sense  of  him,  (as  the  case 
falls  out  to  be,)  had  he  not  more  reason  to  make 
propositions  to  those  gentlemen,  whose  readiness 
and  affection  he,  or  nis  posterity,  would  never 
forget  ? 

"  But  this  business  of  Hull  sticks  still  with 
them ;  and  finding  his  questions  hard,  they  are 
pleased  to  answer  his  majesty,  by  asking  other 
questions  of  him  :  no  matter  for  the  exceptions 
against  the  earl  of  Newcastie,  (which  have  been 
so  often  urged,  as  one  of  the  principal  grounds 
of  their  fears  and  jealousies ;  and  whicn  drew 
that  question  from  him,)  they  asked  his  majesty, 
why,  when  he  held  it  necessary  that  a  governor 
should  be  placed  in  Hull,  eu*  John  Hotham 
should  be  reused  by  him,  and  the  earl  of  New- 
castie sent  down  ?  His  majesty  answered,  be- 
cause he  had  a  better  opinion  of  the  earl  of 
Newcastie  than  of  sir  Jonn  Hotham;  and  de- 
sired to  have  such  a  governor  over  his  towns,  if 
he  must  have  any,  as  should  keep  them  for,  and 
not  against  him :  and  if  his  going  down  were  in 
a  more  private  way  than  sir  John  Hotham's,  it 
was  because  he  had  not  that  authority  to  make 
a  noise,  by  levying  and  billeting  of  soldiers,  in  a 
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peaceable  time,  upon  his  good  subjects,  as  it 
seemed  sir  John  Hotham  carried  down  with  him. 
And  the  imputation  which  is  cast  by  the  way 
upon  that  earl,  to  make  his  reputation  not  so  un- 
blemished, as  he  conceived,  and  the  world  be- 
lieves it  to  be ;  and  which,  though  it  was  not 
ground  enough  for  judicisd  proceeding,  (it  is 
wonder  it  was  not,)  was  yet  ground  enough 
of  suspicion,  must  be  the  case  of  every  subject 
in  England,  (and  he  wished  it  went  no  higher,) 
if  every  vile  aspersion,  contrived  by  unknown 
hands,  upon  unknown  or  unimaginable  grounds, 
which  is  the  way  practised  to  bring  any  vir- 
tuous and  deserving  men  into  oblbquy,  should  re- 
ceive the  least  cremt  or  countenance  m  the  world. 
''  They  tell  him,  their  exception  to  those  gentle- 
men, who  delivered  their  petition  to  him  at  York, 
was,  that  they  presumed  to  take  the  style  upon 
them  of  all  tne  gentry  and  inhabitants  of  that 
county ;  whereas,  they  say,  so  many  more  of  as 
good  quality  as  themselves,  of  that  coimty,  were 
of  another  opinion ;  and  have  since,  by  their  pe- 
tition to  his  majesty,  disavowed  that  act.  Their 
information  in  that  point,  his  majesty  said,  was 
no  better  than  it  useth  to  be;  and  they  would 
find,  that  neither  the  number  or  the  quality  of 
those  who  have,  or  will  disavow  that  petition, 
was  as  they  imagine ;  though  too  many  weak 
persons  were  misled  (which  they  did,  and  would 
every  day  more  and  more  understand)  by  the 
faction,  skill,  and  industry  of  that  true  malig- 
nant party,  of  which  he  did,  and  had  reason 
to  complain.  They  said,  they  had  received  no 
petition  of  so  strange  a  nature :  what  nature  ? 
Contrary  to  the  votes  of  both  houses :  that  is, 
they  haa  received  no  petition  they  had  no  mind  to 
receive.  But  his  majesty  had  told  them  again, 
and  all  4iis  good  subjects  would  tell  them,  that 
they  had  received  petitions,  with  joy  and  appro- 
bation, against  the  votes  of  both  nouses  of  their 
predecessors,  confirmed  and  estabUshed  into  laws 
Dy  the  consent  of  his  ms^esty,  and  his  ancestors ; 
and  allowed  those  petitions  to  carry  the  style, 
and  to  seem  to  carry  the  desires  of  cities,  towns, 
and  counties,  when,  of  either  city,  town,  or 
county,  very  few  known  or  considerable  persons 
had  been  privy  to  such  petitions :  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  petitions  delivered  to  his  majesty, 
against  which  they  except,  carried  not  the  style 
of  all,  but  some  of  the  gentry  and  inhabitants ; 
and  impUed  no  other  consent,  than  such  as  went 
visibly  along  with  it. 

"  But  his  majesty  was  all  this  while  in  a  mis- 
take I  the  magazine  at  Hull  was  not  taken  from 
him.  Who  told  them  so?  They  who  assure 
them,  (and  whom  without  breaking  their  privi- 
leges they  must  beheve,)  that  sir  Jonn  Hotham's 
shutting  the  gates  against  his  majesty,  and  re- 
sisting  his  entrance  with  armed  men,  (though  he 
thou^t  it  in  defiance  of  him,)  was  indeed  in 
obedience  to  him,  and  his  authority;  and  for  his 
service,  and  the  service  of  the  kmgdom.  He 
was  to  let  none  in,  but  such  as  came  with  his 
majesty's  authority,  signified  by  both  houses  of 
parliament :  himsdf  and  they  had  ordered  it  so. 
And  therefore  he  kept  his  majesty  out,  only  till 
his  majesty,  or  he  himself,  miffht  send  for  their 
directions.  His  majesty  said,  ne  knew  not  whe- 
ther the  contrivers  of  that  declaration  meant, 
that  his  good  subjects  should  so  soon  under- 
stand, though  it  was  plain  enough  to  be  under- 
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stood,  the  meaning  of  the  king's  authority^  sig- 
nified by  both  houses  of  parliament :  but  sure 
the  world  would  now  easily  discern  in  what  mi- 
serable case  he  had,  bv  this  time,  been,  fit  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is,)  if  he  nad  consented  to  tneir  bill, 
or  to  their  ormnance  of  the  militia,  and  given 
those  men  power  to  have  raised  all  the  arms  of 
the  kingdom  against  him,  for  the  common  good, 
by  his  own  authority :  would  they  not,  as  they 
had  kept  him  from  Hull,  by  this  time  have 
beaten  nim  from  York,  and  pursued  him  out  of 
the  kingdom,  in  his  own  behalf  ?  Nay,  mi^ht 
not  this  munition,  which  is  not  taken  from  him, 
be  employed  against  him ;  not  against  his  au- 
thority, sigmfied  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
but  only  to  kill  those  ill  counsellors,  the  ma- 
li^;nant  party,  which  is  about  him,  and  yet  for 
his  good,  for  the  public  good,  (they  would 
declsu'e  it  so,)  and  so  no  treason  within  the 
statute  of  25  Ed.  HI.  ?  which,  *'  by  their  in- 
terpretation, had  left  his  majesty,  the  king  of 
England,  absolutely  less  provided  for,  in  point 
of  safety,  than  the  meanest  subject  of  the  king- 
dom :  and  every  subject  of  this  land  (for  whose 
security  that  law  was  made,  that  they  may 
know  their  duty,  and  their  danger  in  break- 
ing of  it)  may  be  made  a  traitor  when  these 
men  please  to  say,  he  is  so.  But  did  they  think 
that,  upon  such  an  interpretation,  (upon  pretence 
of  authority  of  book  cases  and  preoeaent^  which, 
without  doubt,  they  would  have  cited^  if  they 
had  been  to  their  purpose,)  out  of  which  nothing 
can  result,  but  confusion  to  king  and  people, 
would  find  any  credit  with  his  good  subjects  ? 
And  that  so  excellent  a  law,  made  both  for  secu- 
rity of  king  and  people,  shall  be  so  eluded,  by 
an  interpretation  no  learned  lawyer  in  England 
would  at  this  hour,  he  beUeved,  set  under  his 
hand,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  that  de- 
claration ;  which,  he  hoped,  shall  bring  nothing 
but  infEony  upon  the  contrivers  of  it  ? 
"  Now  to  their  privileges :  though  it  be  true, 
they  say,  that  their  privileges  do  not  extend  to 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  so  as  to 
exempt  the  members  from  all  manner  of  process 
and  trial ;  yet  it  doth  privilege  them  in  tne  way 
or  method  of  their  trial :  the  cause  must  be  first 
brought  before  them,  and  their  consent  asked, 
before  you  can  proceed.  Why  then  their  privi- 
leges extend  as  far  in  these  cases,  as  in  any  that 
are  most  unquestioned;  for  no  privilege  what- 
soever exempts  them  from  all  manner  of  process 
and  trial,  if  you  first  acquaint  the  house  with 
it,  and  they  give  you  leave  to  proceed  by  those 
processes,  or  to  that  trial :  but,  by  this  rule,  if  a 
member  of  either  house  commit  a  murder,  you 
must  by  no  means  meddle  with  him,  till  you 
have  acquainted  that  house  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  received  their  direction  for  your 
proceediiig,  assuring  yourself,  he  will  not  stir 
from  that  place  where  you  left  him,  till  you  re- 
turn with  their  consent ;  should  it  be  otherwise, 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  every  man,  under 
the  pretence  of  murder,  to  take  one  after  an- 
other, and  as  many  as  he  pleaseth ;  and  so,  con- 
sequently, bring  a  parliament  to  what  he  pleaseth, 
when  he  pleaseth.  If  a  member  of  either  house 
shall  take  a  purse  at  York,  (he  may  as  probably 
take  a  purse  from  a  subject,  as  arms  against  the 
king,)  you  must  ride  to  London,  to  know  what 
to  do,  and  he  may  ride  with  you,  and  take  a  new 
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purse  every  staffe,  and  must  not  be  apprehended, 
or  declared  a  feton,  till  you  have  asked  that 
house,  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  should  it  be 
otherwise,  it  might  be  in  every  man's  power  to 
accuse  as  many  members  as  he  would  of  taking 
purses;  and  so  bring  a  parliament,  and  so  all 
.parliaments,  to  nothing.  Would  these  men  be 
Delieved  ?  And  yet  they  make  no  doubt  but 
everv  one,  who  hath  taken  the  protestation, 
would  defend  this  doctrine  with  his  hfe  and  for- 
tune. Would  not  his  subjects  believe,  that  they 
had  imposed  a  pretty  protestation  upon  them ; 
and'  that  they  had  a  very  good  end  in  the  doing 
of  it,  if  it  obligeth  them  to  such  hazards,  to  such 
undertakings  ?  Must  tiiey  forget  or  neglect  his 
majesty's  person,  honour,  and  estate,  which,  by 
that  protestation,  they  are  bound  to  defend ;  and, 
in  some  degree,  do  understand  ?  And  must  they 
onl^  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  justify 
privileges  they  know  not,  or  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore ?  Or  are  they  bound  by  that  protestation 
to  believe,  that  the  framers  of  that  declaration 
have  power  to  extend  their  own  privileges,  as 
far  as  thev  think  fit ;  and  to  contract  his  ma- 
jesty's rignts,  as  much  as  they  please;  and  that 
they  are  bound  to  believe  them  in  either,  and  to 
venture  their  lives  and  fortimes  in  that  quarrel  ? 
"  From  declaring  how  mean  a  person  his  majesty 
is,  and  how  much  the  kingdom  hath  been  mis- 
taken in  the  understanding  of  the  statute  of  the 
25  £.  III.  concerning  treason,  and  that  aU  men 
need  not  fear  levying  war  against  him,  so  they 
have  their  order  to  warrant  them ;  they  proceed, 
in  the  spirit  of  declaring,  to  certify  his  subjects 
in  the  mistakings,  which,  near  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  have  been  received  concerning  the 
statute  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Hen.  VII.  ch.  i. 
(a  statute  all  good  subjects  will  read  with  com- 
fort,) and  tell  them,  that  the  serving  of  the  king 
for  the  time  being  cannot  be  meant  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  or  of  any  that  should  call  himself 
king ;  but  such  a  one  as  is  allowed  and  received 
by  the  parliament  in  the  behalf  of  the  kingdom : 
and  was  not  his  majesty  so  allowed  ?  However, 
through  a  dark  mist  ojf  words,  and  urging  their 
old  privileges,  (which,  he  hoped,  he  had  suffi- 
cienUy  answered,  and  will  be  every  day  more 
confuted  by  the  actions  of  lids  good  subjects,) 
they  conclude,  that  those  that  shall  guide  them- 
selves by  the  judgment  of  parliament,  which  they 
say  is  their  own,  ought,  whatsoever  happen,  to 
be  secure,  and  free  from  all  account  and  penal- 
ties, upon  the  ground  and  equity  of  that  very 
statute :  how  iax  their  own  chanceUors  may  help 
them  in  that  equity,  his  majesty  knew  not ;  but 
by  the  help  of  God,  and  that  good  law,  he  would 
aflow  no  such  equity :  so  then,  here  is  the  doc- 
trine of  that  declaration ;  and  these  are  the  po- 
sitions of  the  contrivers  of  it. 


I.  That  they  have  an  absolute  power  of  de- 
claring the  law ;  and  that  whatsoever  they  declare 
to  be  so,  ought  not  to  be  questioned  by  his  majesty, 
or  any  subject:  so  that  ail  right  and  safe^  of  him 
and  his  people  must  depend  upon  their  pleasure. 

3.  That  no  precedents  can  be  limits  to  bound 
their  proceedings :  so  they  may  do  what  they  please. 

3.  That  a  parliament  may  dispose  cS.  any  thing, 
wherein  the  king  or  subject  hath  a  right,  for  the 
public  good;  that  they,  without  the  king,  are  this 
parliament,  and  judge  of  this  public  good ;  and 


that  his  majesty's  consent  is  not  necessary :  so  the 
life  and  Uberty  of  the  subject,  and  all  the  good 
laws  made  for  the  security  of  them,  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  repealed  by  the  major  part  of  both 
nouses  at  any  time  present,  and  by  any  ways  and 
means  procured  so  to  be ;  and  his  majesty  had  no 
power  to  protect  them. 

4.  That  no  member  of  either  house  ought  to  be 
troubled  or  taieddled  with  for  treason,  relony,  or 
any  other  crime,  without  the  cause  first  brought 
before  them,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  fact,  and 
their  leave  obtained  to  proceed. 

5.  That  the  sovereign  power  re«des  in  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  that  his  majesty  had 
no  negative  voice:  so  then  his  majesty  himself 
must  be  subject  to  their  commands. 

6.  That  the  levying  of  forces  against  the  per- 
sonal commands  of  the  king,  (though  accompanied 
with  his  presence,)  is  not  levying  war  against  the 
king;  but  the  levying  war  against  his  laws  and 
authority,  (which  they  have  power  to  declare,  and 
signify,)  though  not  against  nis  person,  is  levying 
war  ag^st  the  king :  and  that  treason  cannot  to 
committed  against  ms  person,  otherwise  than  as 
he  is  intrusted  with  the  kingdom,  and  discharging 
that  trust ;  and  that  they  have  a  power  to  judge, 
whether  he  discharges  this  trust  or  no. 

7.  That  if  they  should  make  the  highest  prece- 
dents of  othei*  parliaments  their  patterns,  there 
would  be  no  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  modesty 
or  duty  in  them;  that  is,  they  may  depose  his 
majesty  when  they  will,  and  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  so  doing. 
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"  And  now,  as  if  the  mere  publishing  of  their 
resolutions  would  not  only  prevail  with  the 
people,  but,  in  the  instant,  destroy  all  spirit  and 
courage  in  his  majesty  to  preserve  his  own  right 
and  honour,)  they  had  since  taken  the  boldness 
to  assault  hun  with  certain  propositions ;  which 
they  call  the  most  necessary  enectual  means  for 
the  removing  those  jealousies  and  differences 
between  his  majesty  and  his  people;  that  is, 
that  he  would  be  content  to  divest  himself  of  all 
his  regal  rights  and  dignities ;  be  content  with 
the  titie  of  a  king,  and  suffer  them,  according 
to  their  discretion,  to  govern  him  and  the  kinp^- 
dom,  and  to  dispose  of  his  children.  How  smt- 
able  and  agreestble  this  doctrine  and  these  de- 
mands were  to  the  affection  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects, under  whose  trust  these  men  pretend  to 
say  and  do  these  monstrous  things ;  and  to  de- 
sign not  only  the  ruin  of  his  person,  but  of 
monarchy  itself,  (which,  he  might  justly  say,  was 
more  than  ever  was  offered  in  any  of  nis  prede- 
cessors' times ;  for  though  the  person  of  the 
king  hath  been  sometimes  unjustly  deposed,  yet 
the  regal  power  was  never,  before  this  time, 
struck  at,)  ne  believes  his  good  subjects  would 
find  some  way  to  let  them  and  the  world  know : 
and,  from  this  time,  such  who  had  been  misled, 
by  their  ill  counsels,  to  have  any  hand  in  the 
execution  of  the  militia,  would  see  to  what  ends 
their  service  was  designed;  and  therefore,  if 
they  should  presume  hereafter  to  meddle  m  it, 
they  must  expect,  that  he  would  immediately 
proceed  aflainst  them  as  actual  raisers  of  se- 
dition, ana  as  enemies  to  his  sovereign  power. 
"  His  majesty  said,  he  had  done :  and  should  now 
expect  the  worst  actions  these  men  had  power 
to  commit  against  him ;  worse  words  they  could 
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not  give  him :  and  he  doubted  not,  but  the  major 
part  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  when  they 
might  come  toother  with  their  honour  and 
safety,  (as  well  tnose  who  were  surprised  at  the 
*'  passing  of  it,  and  understood  not  the  malice  in 
"  it,  and  the  confusion  that  must  grow  by  it,  if 
**  believed  i  as  those  who  were  absent,  or  involved,) 
"  would  so  far  resent  the  indignity  offered  to  his 
"  majesty,  the  dishonour  to  themselves,  and  the 
"  mischief  to  the  whole  kingdom,  by  that  declara- 
**  tion ;  that  they  would  speedily  make  the  foul 
**  contrivers  of  it  instances  of  their  exemplary 
''justice;  and  brand  them,  and  their  doctrine, 
"  with  the  marks  of  their  perpetual  scorn  and  in- 
"  dignation." 

Whilst  this  answer  and  declaration  of  his  ma- 
jesty was  preparing  and  pubhshing,  which  was  done 
with  all  imaginable  haste,  and  to  which  they  made 
no  reply  till  many  months  after  the  war  was  begun, 
they  proceeded  m  all  their  counsels  towards  die 
lessening  his  majesty,  both  in  reputation  and 
power;  and  towards  the  improving  their  own  in- 
terests :  for  the  first,  upon  tne  advantage  of  their 
former  vote,  of  the  kin^r's  intention  to  levy  war 
against  his  parliament,  m  the  end  of  May  they 
published  orders,  *'  That  the  sheriffs  of  the  aqjacent 
"  counties  shoiild  hinder,  and  make  stay  of  all 
"  arms  and  ammunition  carrying  towardb  York, 
"  until  they  had  given  notice  thereof  unto  the 
"  lords  ana  commons ;  and  shoidd  have  received 
"  their  further  direction ;  and  that  they  should 
''  prevent  the  coming  together  of  any  soldiers, 
"  norse  or  foot,  by  any  warrant  of  his  majesty, 
*'  without  their  advice  or  consent :"  which  they 
did,  not  upon  any  opinion  that  there  would  be  any 
arms  or  ammumtion  carrying  to  his  majesty,  they 
having  entirely  possessed  themselves  of  all  his 
stores;  or  that  they  indeed  believed,  there  was 
any  commission  or  warrant  to  raise  soldiers,  which 
they  well  knew  there  was  not ;  but  that,  by  this 
means,  their  agents  in  the  country  (which  many 
sheriffs  and  justices  ofpeace  were;  and  most  con- 
stables, and  mferior  officers)  might,  upon  this  pre- 
tence, hinder  the  resorting  to  his  majesty,  which 
they  did  with  that  industry,  that  few,  who,  fore- 
seeing the  design  of  those  orders,  did  not  decline 
the  great  roads,  and  made  not  pretences  of  travel- 
ling to  some  other  place,  ^and]  travelled  in  any 
equipage  towards  bis  majesty,  escaped  without 
being  stayed  by  such  watches  :  and  most  that  were 
so  stayed,  finding  it  no  boot  to  attend  the  resolu- 
tion or  justice  of  the  houses,  who  always  com- 
mended the  vigilance  of  their  ministers,  and  did 
not  expect  they  should  be  bound  up  by  the  letter 
of  their  orders,  made  shift  to  escape  witn  their  own 
persons,  and  were  contented  to  leave  their  horses 
behind  them;  they  who  attended  to  be  repaired 
by  the  justice  of  tne  houses,  finding  so  many  de- 
lays, and  those  delays  to  be  so  chargeable,  and 
themselves  exposed  to  so  many  questions,  and 
such  an  inquisition,  that  they  thought  their  li- 
berty a  great  prize,  whatever  they  left  behind  them. 
For  the  improving  their  interest  and  depend- 
ence, though  they  had  as  much  evidence  of  the 
affections  of  the  city  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  by  their  exercise  of  the  miutia,  had 
united  them  in  a  firm  bond,  the  communication  of 
guilt ;  yet  they  well  understood  their  true  strength 
consisted  in  the  rabble  of  the  people;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  substantial  and  wealthy  citizens, 
being  not  of  their  party,  and  except  some  expe- 


dient were  found  out,  whereby  they  might  be 
involved,  and  concerned  in  their  prosperity  or  ruin, 
they  thought  themselves  not  so  much  in  truth  pos- 
sessed of  that  city,  as  they  seemed  to  be.  lliey 
had  heard  it  ssda,  that  Edward  IV.  of  England 
recovered  the  city  of  London,  and  by  that  the 
kingdom,  by  the  vast  debts  that  he  owed  there ; 
men  looking  upon  the  helping  of  him  to  the  crown, 
as  the  helpmg  themselves  to  their  money,  which 
was  else  desperate.  Upon  this  ground,  they  had 
taken  the  first  opportumty  of  borrowing  great  sums 
of  them,  in  the  beginning  of  this  parliament ;  when 
the  richest  and  best  affected  men,  upon  a  pre- 
sumption that  hereby  the  Scots'  army  would  sud- 
denly march  into  their  own  country,  and  the  Eng- 
lish as  soon  be  disbanded,  cheerfully  furnished 
that  money.  Upon  this  ground  they  still  forbore 
to  repay  those  sums,  disposing  what  was  brought 
in  upon  the  biUs  of  subsidy,  and  other  public  bms, 
to  other  purposes.  And  now,  to  make  themselves 
more  sure  of  them,  they  borrowed  another  sum  of 
100,000/.  of  them,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  exi- 
gences of  Ireland;  which  was  their  twoedged 
sword,  to  lead  them  into  the  liberty  of  laying  what 
imputations  they  thought  most  convenient  for 
their  purposes,  upon  the  king  and  queen ;  and  to 
draw  what  money  they  thou^t  fit  from  the  city; 
and  served  them  now  to  another  important  end,  to 
raise  soldiers ;  but  that  service  itself,  in  order  to 
suppressing  the  rebellion  there,  was  not,  in  any 
degree,  advanced.  Having,  by  these  means,  thus 
provided  for  their  main  ends,  they  made  the  people 
believe  they  were  preparing  propositions  to  send  to 
the  king ;  and  the  people  were  yet  so  innocent  as 
to  believe,  that  they  would  never  send  propositions 
that  were  not  reasonable :  for  though  the  unusual 
acts  which  had  been  done  by  the  king,  as  the 
going  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  demanding 
the  members  there,  had  put  them  into  as  unusual 
apprehensions ;  and  those,  by  the  warmth  and  heat 
of  declarations  and  answers,  had  drawn  from  them, 
by  degrees,  another  kind  of  language,  than  had 
before  been  used ;  yet  most  men  bdieved,  when 
those  passions  were  digested,  and  that  any  propo- 
sitions should  be  made  by  them,  (which  the  king 
had  long  called  for  and  mvited,)  that  they  could 
not  but  be  such,  as  would  open  a  door  tor  that 
affection,  confidence,  duty,  and  trust,  upon  which 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  reasonably 
founded.  And  propositions  they  did  send  to  the 
king,  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  which  were  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  with  great  solemnity,  by 
their  committee  resident  there;  which,  in  this 
place,  are  very  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  the 
very  terms  in  which  they  were  presented,  as  fol- 
loweth : 

7%«  humble  petition  and  advice  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  with  nineteen  propositions  and  the 
conclusion,  sent  unto  his  majesty  the  second  of 
June,  1642. 

"  Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament, 
naving  nothing  in  their  thoughts  and  desires, 
more  precious  and  of  higher  esteem,  next  to  the 
honour  and  immediate  service  of  God,  than  the 
just  and  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  to 
your  majesty  and  this  kingdom :  and  being  very 
sensible  of  tne  great  distractions  and  distempers, 
and  of  the  imminent  dangers  and  calamities, 
which  those  distractions  and  distempers  are  like 
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1642.]         The  nineteen  propositions  sent  to  the  king  by  both  houses^  June  2.  255 

'<  to  brnuf  upon  your  majesty,  and  your  subjects ; 
(all  which  nave  proceeded  from  the  subtle  in- 
formationB,  mischievous  practices,  and  evilcoun- 
**  sels  of  men  disaffected  to  God's  true  religion ; 
''  your  majesty's  honour  and  safety ;  and  the  pub- 
"  lie  peace,  and  prosperity  of  your  people ;)  after 
** «  serious  observation  of  the  causes  of  those  mis- 
chiefs, do,  in  all  humility  and  sincerity^,  present 
to  your  majesty  their  most  dutiful  petition  and 
advice :  that,  out  of  your  princely  wisdom  for  the 
establishing  your  own  honour  and  safety,  and 
gracious  tenaemess  of  the  welfare  and  security 
of  your  subjects  and  dominions,  you  will  be 
<<  pleased  to  grant  and  accept  these  tneir  humble 
"  desires  and  propositions,  as  the  most  necessary 
'*  and  effectual  means,  through  God's  blessing,  of 
''  removing  those  jealousies  and  differences,  which 
''  have  umiappily  fallen  betwixt  you  and  your 
*'  people,  ana  procuring  both  your  majesty  and 
'*  them  a  constant  course  of  honour,  peace,  and 
happiness. 

T%e  prepositions. 
I.  "  That  the  lords  and  others  of  your  majesty's 
''  privy-council,  and  such  great  officers  and 
"  ministers  of  state,  either  at  home  or  beyond 
*'  the  seas,  may  be  put  from  your  privy-coim- 
^*  dl,  and  from  those  offices  and  employments, 
''  excepting  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  both 
*'  houses  of  parliament :  and  that  the  persons, 
put  into  the  places  and  employments  of  those 
that  are  removed,  may  be  approved  of  by 
both  houses  of  parliament :  and  that  privy- 
"  counsellors  shall  take  an  oath,  for  the  due 
"  execution  of  their  places,  in  such  form  as 
"  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  both  houses  of  par- 
"  liament. 
That  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom  may  not 
be  conduded,  or  transacted,  by  the  advice  of 
private  men,  or  by  any  unknown,  or  unsworn 
<<  counsdlors  ;  but  that  such  matters  as  con- 
*'  cem  the  public,  and  are  proper  for  the  high 
"  court  of  parliament,  which  is  your  majesty's 
*'  great  ana  supreme  council,  may  be  debated, 
'*  resolved,  and  transacted  only  in  parliament, 
"  and  not  elsewhere :  and  such  as  shall  pre- 
'^  sume  to  do  any  thing  to  the  contrary  shall  be 
"  reserved  to  the  censure  and  judgment  of  par- 
"  liament :  and  such  other  matters  of  state,  as 
"  are  proper  for  your  majesty's  privy-council, 
"  shall  be  debated  and  conduded  by  such 
of  the  nobility,  and  others,  as  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  chosen  for 'that  place,  by 
approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliament : 
and  that  no  pubtic  act  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  which  are  proper  for  your 
privy-council,  may  be  esteemed  of  any  valid- 
ity, as  proceeding  from  the  royal  authority, 
unless  it  be  done  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  major  part  of  the  council,  attested 
under  their  hands:    and  that  your  council 
may  be  limited  to  a  certain  number,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five,  nor  under  fifteen :  and 
if  any  counsellor's  place  happen  to  be  void  in  ; 
the  interval  of  parliament,  it  shall  not  be  sup-  ' 
plied  without  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of 
**  the  coimcil;  which  choice  shall  be  confirmed 
"  at  the  next  sitting  of  parliament,  or  else  to 
"  be  void. 
That  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  lord  j 
high  constable,  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  1 
of  the  great  seal,  lord  treasurer,  lord  pnvy  ' 
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seal,  earl  marshal,  lord  admiral,  warden  of 
the  dnque  ports,  chief  governor  of  Ireland, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  master  of  the 
wards,  secretaries  of  state,  two  chief  justices 
and  chief  baron,  may  always  be  chosen  with 
the  approbation  of  both  houses  of  parliament; 
and,  in  the  intervals  of  parliaments,  by  assent 
of  the  major  part  of  the  council,  in  such 
manner  as  is  before  expressed  in  the  choice 
of  counsellors. 

That  he,  or  they,  unto  whom  the  government 
and  education  of  the  king's  children  shall  be 
committed,  shall  be  approved  of  by  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and,  in  the  intervals 
of  parliaments,  by  the  assent  of  the  major 
part  of  the  council,  in  such  manner  as  is 
Defore  expressed  in  the  choice  of  counsellors ; 
and  that  all  such  servants  as  are  now  about 
them,  against  whom  both  houses  shall  have 
any  just  exceptions,  shall  be  removed. 
That  no  marriage  shall  be  concluded,  or 
treated,  for  any  of  the  king's  children,  with 
any  foreign  prmce,  or  other  person  whatso- 
ever, abroad  or  at  home,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  under  the  penalty  of  a  pnemu- 
nire,  unto  such  as  shall  conclude  or  treat 
any  marriage  as  aforesaid :  and  that  the  said 
penalty  shall  not  be  pardoned,  or  dispensed 
with,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  houses  of 
parliament. 

That  the  laws  in  force  against  Jesuits,  priests, 
and  popish  recusants,  be  strictly  put  m  exe- 
cution, without  any  toleration,  or  dispensa- 
tion to  the  contrary :  and  that  some  more 
effectual  course  maybe  enacted,  by  authority 
of  parliament,  to  disable  them  from  making 
any  disturbance  in  the  state ;  or  eluding  the 
laws  by  trusts,  or  otherwise. 
That  tne  votes  of  popish  lords  in  the  house  of 
peers  may  be  taken  away,  so  long  as  they 
continue  papists :  and  that  your  majesty  will 
consent  to  such  a  bill,  as  shiall  be  drawn,  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  papists,  by 
protestants,  in  the  protestant  religion. 
That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  consent, 
that  such  a  reformation  be  made  of  the 
church-government  and  liturgy,  as  both 
houses  of  parliament  shall  advise;  wherein 
they  intend  to  have  consultations  with  di- 
vines, as  is  expressed  in  their  declaration 
to  that  purpose :  and  that  your  majesty  will 
contribute  your  best  assistance  to  them,  for 
the  raising  of  a  suffident  maintenance  for 
preaching  ministers  through  the  kingdom : 
and  that  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give 
your  consent  to  laws  for  the  taking  away  of 
mnovations,  and  superstition,  and  of  pluralin 
ties,  and  against  scandalous  ministers. 
That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  rest 
satisfied  with  that  course,  that  the  lords  and 
commons  have  appointed,  for  ordering  of  the 
militia,  imtil  the  same  shall  be  further  settled 
by  a  bill :  and  that  your  majesty  will  recall 
your  declarations  and  proclamations  against 
the  ordinance  made  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons concerning  it. 

lliat  such  members  of  dther  house  of  parlia- 
ment, as  have,  during  this  present  parliament, 
been  put  out  of  any  place  and  office,  may 
either  De  restored  to  that  place  and  office,  or 
otherwise  have  satisfaction  for  the  same,  upon 
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Order  of  the  houses  concerning  the  croum  jewels. 
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"  the  petition  of  tbat  house,  hereof  he  or  they 

**  are  members. 

II. ''That  all  privy-coansellors  and  judges  may 

take  an  oath,  the  form  whereof  to  be  agreed 

on  and  settled  bv  act  of  parliament,  for  the 

maintaining  of  tne  Petition  of  Right,  and  of 

"  certain  statutes  made  by  this  parliament, 

which  shall  be  mentioned  by  both  houses  of 

parliament ;  and  that  an  inquiry  of  all  breaches 

and  violations  of  those  laws  may  be  given  in 

charge  by  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench 

every  term,  and  by  the  judges  of  assize  in 

their  circuits,  and  justices  of  the  peace  at 

the  sessions,  to  be  presented  and  punished 

according  to  law. 

12.  *'  That  all  the  judges,  and  all  the  officers,  placed 

''  by  approbation  of  both  houses  of  parlisunent, 

"  may  hold  their  places  quamdiu  bene  se  gesse- 

"  Hnt, 

"  That  the  justice  of  parliament  may  pass  upon 
"  all  delinquents,  wnether  they  be  within  the 
kingdom,  or  fled  out  of  it :  and  that  all  per- 
sons cited  by  either  house  of  parliament  may 
appear,  and  abide  the  censure  of  parliament. 
"  That  the  general  pardon,  offered  by  your  ma- 
"  jesty,  may  be  granted  with  such  exceptions, 
"  as  shall  be  advised  by  both  houses  of  parha- 
"  ment. 
15. ''  That  the  forts  and  casties  of  this  kingdom 
"  may  be  put  under  the  command  and  custody 
"  of  such  persons,  as  your  majesty  shall  ap- 
''  point,  with  the  approbation  of  your  parlia- 
'*  ment ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  parliament, 
''  with  approbation  of  the  major  part  of  the 
"  council,  in  such  manner  as  is  before  expressed 
"  in  the  choice  of  counsellors. 
16. "  That  the  extraordinary  guards,  and  military 
"  forces  now  attending  your  majesty,  may  be 
"  removed  and  discharged :  and  that,  for  the 
''  future,  you  wUl  raise  no  such  guards  or  ex- 
''  traordinar}'  forces,  but,  according  to  the  law, 
"  in  case  of  actual  rebellion,  or  invasion. 
"  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  enter 
"  into  a  more  strict  alliance  with  the  states  of 
"  the  United  Provinces,  and  other  neighbour 
''  princes  and  states  of  the  protestant  rdigion, 
"  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  thereof, 
"  against  all  designs  and  attempts  of  the  pope, 
'*  and  his  adherents,  to  subvert  and  suppress 
it;  whereby  your  majesty  wiU  obtain  great 
access  of  strength  and  reputation,  and  your 
subjects  be  much  encouraged  and  enabled,  in 
a  parliamentary  way,  for  your  aid,  and  assist- 
ance, in  restonng  your  royal  sister,  and  her 
princely  issue,  to  those  aignities  and  do- 
minions, which  belong  unto  them;  and  re- 
lieving the  other  distressed  protestant  princes, 
"  who  fa^ve  suffered  in  the  same  cause. 
J  8. ''  That  yom:  majesty  will  be  pleased  by  act  of 
"  parliament  to  clear  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and 
"  the  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
"  in  such  manner  that  future  parliaments  may 
''  be  secured  from  the  consequence  of  that  evil 
*'  precedent. 
That  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  pass  a  bill  for  restraining  peers  made  here- 
after, from  sittinff  or  voting  in  parliament, 
unless  they  be  admitted  thereunto  with  the 
consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
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*'  And  these  our  humble  desires  being  granted 


by  your  majesty,  we  shall  forthmth  api>ly  our- 
selves to  regulate  your  present  revenue,  in  such 
sort  as  may  be  for  your  best  advantage;  and 
likewise  to  settle  such  an  ordinary  and  constant 
increase  of  it,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  support 
your  royal  digni^  in  honour,  and  plenty,  beyond 
the  proportion  ot  any  former  grants  of  the  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom  to  your  majesty's  royal 
predecessors :  we  shall  likewise  put  the  town  of 
Hull  into  such  hands,  as  your  majesty  shall 
appoint  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  par- 
liament ;  and  deliver  up  a  just  account  of  all  the 
magazine ;  and  cheerfully  employ  the  uttermost 
of  our  power  and  endeavours,  m  the  real  ex- 
pression, and  performance  of  our  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  affections,  to  the  preserving  and  main- 
taining the  royal  honour,  greatness,  and  safety  of 
your  majesty,  and  your  posterity." 

The  same  day  that  these  articles  of  deposition 
were  passed  the  houses,  that  his  majesty  might  see 
how  unable  he  was  like  to  be  to  contend  with  them, 
they  declared  by  an  order  the  same  day,  printed, 
and  carefully  dispersed, "  that  they  had  received 
**  information,"  (and  indeed  their  informations  were 
wonderful  particular,  from  all  parts  beyond  sea,  of 
whatsoever  was  agitated  on  the  king's  behsdf ;  as 
well  as  from  his  court,  of  whatsoever  was  designed, 
or  almost  but  thought  of  to  himself:  besides  they 
could  pretend  to  receive  information  of  whatsoever 
would  any  way  conduce  to  their  purpose,  true  or 
false,)  "  that  the  jewels  of  the  crown  (which,  they 
**  said,  by  the  law  of  the  land  ouffht  not  to  be 
"  aliened)  were  either  pawned  or  sold  in  Amster- 
"  dam,  or  some  other  parts  beyond  the  seas ;  and 
"  thereby  great  sums  of  money  provided  to  be  re- 
"  tumea  to  York,  or  to  some  of  his  majesty's 
"  servants  or  agents,  for  his  majesty's  use :  and 
"  because,  they  swd,  it  was  more  than  probable, 
"  that  great  provision  of  monies,  in  such  an  ex- 
"  traordinary  way,  was  to  maintain  the  intended 
«'  war  against  the  parliament,  and  thereby  to  bring 
"  the  whole  kingdom  into  utter  ruin,  and  combus- 
*•  tion ;  it  was  therefore  declared,  by  the  lords  and 
"commons  in  parliament,  that  whosoever  had 
"  been,  or  should  be,  an  actor  in  the  selling  or 
"  pawning  of  any  jewels  of  the  crown ;  or  had,  or 
"  should  pay,  lend,  send,  or  bring  any  money  in 
"  specie  into  this  kingdom,  for  or  upon  any  of 
"  those  jewels ;  or  whosoever  had,  or  should  ac- 
"  cept  of  any  bill  from  beyond  the  seas  for  the 
*'  payment  01  any  sum  of  money,  for  or  upon  any 
"  of  those  jewels,  and  should  pay  any  sum  accord- 
**  ing  to  such  bill,  after  notice  of  that  order,  with- 
"  out  acquaiAting  that  house  with  the  receipt  of 
"  that  bm,  before  he  accept  the  same;  or  if  he 
"  had  already  accepted  any  such  bill,  then  with 
"  the  acceptance  thereof,  before  the  pajrment  of 
"  the  money,  every  such  person  should  be  held 
"  and  accounted  a  promoter  of  that  intended 
"  war,  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  ought  to  give 
"  satisfaction  for  the  public  damage  out  of  his 
"  own  estate." 

Upon  this  confident  assumption,  "  that  it  was 
"  not  in  the  king's  power  to  dispose  the  jewels  of 
"  the  crown ;  that  whatsoever  jewels  were  offered 
"  to  be  pawned  or  sold,  by  any  of  the  king's  mi- 
<<nisters  beyond  the  seas,  were  the  iewels  of 
"  the  crown,  and  no  other ;  and  that  all  money, 
"  returned  from  thence  for  his  majesty's  sen-ice, 
"  was  money  so  raised  and  procured;"  they  so 
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much  terrified  men  of  all  conditions^  that  the 
queen^  having,  by  the  sale  of  some  of  her  own 
jewels,  and  by  her  other  dexterity,  procured  some 
money  for  the  king's  supply,  she  could  not,  in  a 
long  time,  find  any  means  to  transmit  it.  How- 
ever, this  made  no  impression  upon  the  kind's 
resolutions ;  and  though  it  might  nave  some  m- 
fluence  upon  merchantly  men,  yet  it  stirred  up 
most  generous  minds  to  an  indignation  on  the 
king's  behalf;  and  was  new  evidence,  if  there  had 
wanted  any,  what  kind  of  greatness  he  was  to 
expect  from  complying  with  such  immodest  and 
extravagant  proposers. 

The  kinff  was  once  resolved  to  have  returned  no 
answer  to  them  upon  those  propositions;  but  to  let 
the  people  alone  to  jud^e  of  the  unreasonableness 
of  them,  and  of  the  ind^rnity  offered  to  him  in  the 
delivery  of  them ;  and  uiat  was  the  reason  of  the 
short  mention  he  made  of  them,  in  the  close  of  his 
declaration  to  thdrs  of  the  twentv-sixth  of  May: 
but  he  was  afterwards  persuadea  to  vouchsafe  a 
further  notice  of  them,  there  being  some  particu- 
lars popular  enough,  and  otiiers,  that,  at  the  first 
view,  seemed  not  altogether  so  derogs^ory  to  him, 
and  so  inconvenient  to  the  people,  as  in  truth  thev 
were;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  let  aU 
the  people  know,  that  whatsoever  was  reasonable, 
and  might  be  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  had  been 
for  the  most  part  before  offered  by  his  majesty; 
and  should  all  be  readily  granted  by  him ;  and  so 
to  unfold  the  rest  to  them,  that  they  might  discern 
their  own  welfare,  and  security,  to  be  as  much  en- 
dangered by  those  demands,  as  the  king's  rights, 
honour,  ana  dignity:  so  that,  in  a  short  time  after 
he  received  them,  he  sent  to  the  two  houses,  and 
published  to  the  kingdom,  his  answer  to  those 
nineteen  propositions. 

'*  In  whicn  he  first  remembered  them  of  their 
method,  they  had  observed  in  their  proceedings 
towards  him:  that  they  had  first  totally  sup- 
pressed the  known  law  of  the  land,  and  denied 
nis  power  to  be  necessary  to  the  making  new, 
reducing  the  whole  to  their  own  declarations,  and 
dnffle  votes:  that  they  had  possessed  themselves 
of  nis  magazines,  forts,  and  miUtia :  that  they 
had  so  awed  his  subjects  with  pursuivants,  long 
chargeable  attendance;  heavy  censures;  and 
illegal  imprisonments ;  that  few  of  them  durst 
offer  to  present  their  tenderness  of  his  majesty's 
''  sufferings,  their  own  just  grievances,  and  their 
sense  of  those  violations  of  the  law,  (the  birth- 
right of  every  subject  of  the  kingdom,)  though 
in  an  humble  petition  to  both  houses:  and  if  any 
**  did,  it  was  stifled  in  the  birth ;  called  sedition ; 
''  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman:  that  they 
*^  had  restrained  the  attendance  of  his  ordinary 
and  necessary  household  servants ;  and  seized 
upon  tiiose  small  sums  of  money,  which  his 
credit  had  provided  to  buy  him  bread ;  with  in- 
junctions, that  none  should  be  suffered  to  be 
conveyed,  or  returned  to  his  majesty  to  York,  or 
to  any  of  his  peers,  or  servants  with  him ;  so 
that,  m  effect,  they  had  blocked  him  up  in  that 
'*  countv :  that  they  had  filled  the  ears  of  his  people 
"  with  rears  and  jealousies,  (though  taken  up  upon 
''  trust,)  tales  of  skippers,  salt  fleets,  and  such  like; 
''  by  which  alarms  they  might  prraare  them  to  re- 
ceive such  impressions,  as  might  best  advance 
their  design,  when  it  should  be  ripe.  And  now, 
it  seemed,  tiiey  thought  his  majesty  sufficiently 
prepared  for  those  bitter  pills;  that  he  was  in 
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a  handsome  posture  to  receive  those  humble  de- 
sires ;  which,  probably,  were  intended  to  make 
way  for  a  superfoetation  of  a  yet  higher  nature ; 
for  they  did  not  tell  him,  this  was  all.  He  said, 
"  he  must  observe,  that  those  contrivers,  (the  bet- 
"  ter  to  advance  their  true  ends,)  in  those  propo- 
"  sitions,  disguised,  as  much  as  they  could,  their 
"  intents  with  a  mixture  of  some  thmgs  really  to 
"  be  approved  by  every  honest  man ;  others,  spe- 
"  cious  and  popular;  and  some  which  were  already 
granted  by  his  majesty:  all  which  were  cun- 
ningly twisted  and  mixed  with  those  other  things 
of  their  main  design,  of  ambition  and  private 
"  interest,  in  hope  that,  at  the  first  view,  every 
"  eye  might  not  so  clearly  discern  them  in  their 
proper  colours. 

"  His  majesty  said,  if  the  i,  2,  3,  4»  5*.9»  io>.i5» 
16, 19,  demands  had  been  writ,  and  printed,  in  a 
tongue  unknown  to  his  majesty  and  his  people,  it 
"  might  have  been  possible,  that  he  and  they  might 
"  have  charitably  believed  the  propositions  to  be 
"  such,  as  might  have  been  in  order  to  the  ends 
"  pretended  in  the  petition;  to  wit,  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  his  honour  and  safety ;  the  welfare  and 
"  security  of  his  subjects  and  dominions ;  and  the 
"  removinff  those  jealousies  and  differences,  which 
"  were  sskI  to  have  unhappily  fallen  betwixt  his 
majesty  and  his  people ;  and  procuring  both  his 
majesty  and  them  a  constant  course  of  honour, 
peace,  and  happiness :  but  being  read  and  under- 
"  stood  by  all,  he  could  not  but  assure  himself, 
*'  that  that  profession,  joined  to  those  propositions, 
"  would  rather  appear  a  mockery,  and  a  scorn;  the 
"  demands  being  such,  that  he  were  unworthy  of 
"  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  law,  and  of  his 
descent  from  so  many  great  and  famous  ances- 
tors, if  he  could  be  brought  to  abandon  that 
power,  which  only  could  enable  him  to  perform 
what  he  was  sworn  to,  in  protecting  his  people, 
"  and  the  laws ;  and  so  assume  others  into  it,  as 
to  divest  himself  of  it,  although  not  only  his 
present  condition  were  more  necessitous  than  it 
was,  (which  it  could  hardly  be,)  and  he  were 
both  vanquished,  and  a  prisoner,  and  in  a  worse 
"  condition  than  ever  the  most  unfortunate  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  reduced  to,  by  the  most 
criminal  of  their  subjects ;  and  though  the  bait 
laid  to  draw  him  to  it,  and  to  keep  his  subjects 
from  indignation  at  the  mention  of  it,  the  pro- 
mises of  a  plentiful  and  unpar^eled  revenue, 
"  were  reduced  from  generals  (which  signify  no- 
"  thing)  to  clear  and  certain  particulars ;  since 
"  such  a  bargain  would  have  but  too  great  a  re- 
"  semblance  of  that  of  Esau's,  if  he  would  part 
"  with  such  flowers  of  his  crown,  as  were  worth 
"  all  the  rest  of  the  garland,  and  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  so  many  ancestors,  and  had 
been  found  so  useful  and  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  his  subjects,  for  any  present 
necessity,  or  for  any  low  and  sordid  considera- 
tions 0/  wealth  and  gain.  And  therefore,  all 
men  knowing  that  those  accommodations  are 
"  most  easily  made,  and  most  exactiy  observed, 
"  that  are  grounded  upon  reasonable  and  equal 
"  conditions,  his  majesty  had  great  cause  to  oe- 
"  lieve,  that  the  contrivers  of  those  propositions 
"  had  no  intention  of  settling  any  firm  accommo- 
"  dation ;  but  to  increase  those  jealousies,  and 
"  widen  that  division,  which,  not  by  his  majesty's 
"  fault,  was  now  unhappily  fallen  between  mm 
^*  and  both  houses. 
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[book  v. 


*'  It  was  asked,  ;that  aJl  lords  and  others  of  his 
privy-council,  and  such  great  officers  and  minis- 
ters of  state,  either  at  home  or  beyond  the  seas, 
(for,  he  said,  care  was  taken  to  leave  out  no  per- 
son or  place,  that  his  dishonour  might  be  sure 
not  to  be  bounded  within  this  kingdom,)  should 
be  put  from  his  privy-council,  and  from  those 
offices  and  employments,  unless  they  should  be 
approved  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  how 
faithful  soever  his  majesty  had  found  them  to 
him,  and  the  public ;  and  how  far  soever  they 
had  been  from  offending  against  any  law,  the 
only  rule  they  had,  or  any  others  ought  to 
have,  to  walk  by.    His  majesty  therefore  to  that 

gart  of  that  demand  returned  this  answer ;  That 
e  was  willing  to  grant,  that  they  should  take  a 
larger  oath,  than  they  themselves  desired  in  their 
eleventh  demand,  for  maintaining  not  of  any 
part,  but  of  the  whole  law.  And,  he  said,  he  haa, 
and  did  assure  them,  that  he  would  be  careful 
to  make  election  of  such  persons  in  those  places 
of  trust,  as  had  given  good  testimonies  ot  their 
abilities  and  integrities,  and  against  whom  there 
could  be  no  just  cause  of  exception,  whereon 
reasonablv  to  ground  a  diffidence :  that  if  he 
had,  or  should  be  mistaken  in  his  election,  he 
had,  and  did  assure  them,  that  there  was  no 
man  so  near  to  him,  in  place  or  affection,  whom 
he  would  not  leave  to  the  justice  of  the  law,  if 
they  should  bring  a  particular  charge  and  suf- 
ficient proof  against  him:  that  he  had  given 
them  a  trienni^  parliament,  (the  best  pledge  of 
the  effects  of  such  a  promise  on  his  part,  and  the 
best  security  for  the  performance  of  their  duty 
on  theirs,)  the  apprehension  of  whose  justice 
would,  in  all  probability,  make  them  wary  how 
they  provoked  it,  and  his  majesty  wary,  how  he 
chose  such  as,  by  the  discovery  of  their  faults, 
might  in  any  degree  seem  to  discredit  his  elec- 
tion ;  but  that  without  any  shadow  of  a  fault 
objected,  only  perhaps  because  they  follow  their 
consciences,  and  preserve  the  estaolished  laws, 
and  agree  not  in  such  votes,  or  assent  not  to 
such  bills,  as  some  persons,  who  had  then  too 
great  an  influence  even  upon  both  houses,  judged, 
or  seemed  to  judge,  to  be  for  the  pubUc  good, 
and  as  were  agreeable  to  that  new  Utopia  of  re- 
ligion and  government,  into  which  they  endea- 
voured to  transform  this  kingdom,  (for,  he  said, 
he  remembered  what  names,  and  for  what  rea- 
sons, they  left  out  in  the  bUl  offered  him  con- 
cerning the  militia,  which  they  had  themselves 
recommended  in  the  ordinance,)  he  would  never 
consent  to  the  displacing  of  any,  whom  for  their 
former  merits  from,  and  affection  to  his  majesty 
and  the  public,  he  had  intrusted ;  since,  he  con- 
ceived, that  to  do  BO  would  take  away  both  from 
the  affection  of  his  servants,  the  care  of  his  ser- 
vice, and  the  honour  of  his  justice :  and,  he  said, 
he  the  more  wondered  that  it  should  be  asked 
by  them,  since  it  appears  by  the  twelfth  demand, 
that  themselves  counted  it  reasonable,  after  the 
present  turn  was  served,  that  the  judges  and 
officers,  who  were  then  placed,  might  hold  their 
places,  quamdiu  se  bene  geaeerint:  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  be  as  careful  of  those  whom  he  had 
chosen,  as  they  were  of  those  they  would  choosey 
and  to  remove  none,  till  they  appeared  to  him 
to  have  otherwise  behaved  themselves,  or  should 
be  evicted,  by  legal  proceedings,  to  have  done  so. 
''  But,  his  majesty  said,  that  demand,  as  unrea- 
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sonable  as  it  was,  was  but  one  link  of  a  great 
chain,  and  but  the  first  round  of  that  ladder,  by 
which  his  majesty's  just,  ancient,  regal  power  was 
endeavoured  to  be  fetched  down  to  the  ground ; 
for  it  appeared  plainly  that  it  was  not  with  the 
persons  now  chosen,  but  with  his  majestjr's 
choosing,  that  they  were  displeased:  for  they 
demanded,  that  the  persons  put  into  the  places 
and  employments  of  those,  who  should' be  re- 
moved, mignt  be  approved  by  both  houses ;  which 
was  so  far  from  being  less  than  the  power  of 
nomination,  that  of  two  things,  of  which  he  would 
never  grant  either,  he  would  sooner  be  content, 
that  they  should  nominate,  and  he  approve,  than 
they  approve,  and  his  majesty  nominate;  the 
mere  nomination  being  so  far  from  being  any 
thing,  that  if  he  could  do  no  more,  he  would 
never  take  the  pains  to  do  that ;  when  he  should 
only  hazard  those  whom  he  esteemed  to  the 
Bcom  of  a  refusal,  if  they  happened  not  to  be 
agreeable  not  only  to  the  judgment,  but  to  the 
passion,  interest,  or  humour  of  the  present  major 
part  of  either  house :  not  to  speak  of  the  great 
factions,  animosities,  and  divisions,  which  that 
power  would  introduce  in  both  houses,  between 
both  houses,  and  in  the  several  counties  for  the 
choice  of  persons  to  be  sent  to  that  place,  where 
that  power  was;  and  between  the  persons  that 
were  so  chosen.  Neither  was  that  strange  potion 
prescribed  to  hun  only  for  once,  for  the  cure  of  a 
present,  pressing,  desperate  disease ;  but  for  a 
diet  to  him,  aild  nis  posterity.  It  was  demanded, 
that  his  counsellors,  all  chief  officers  both  of  law 
and  state,  commanders  of  forts  and  casties,  and 
all  peers  hereafter  made,  be  approved  of,  that  is 
chosen,  bv  them  from  time  to  time :  and  rather 
than  it  snould  ever  be  left  to  the  crown,  (to 
whom  it  only  did  and  should  belong,)  if  any  place 
faJl  void  in  the  intermission  of  parliament,  the 
major  part  of  the  approved  council  was  to  ap- 
prove them.  Neither  was  it  only  demanded  that 
Ids  maiesty  should  quit  the  power  and  right 
his  predecessors  had  had  of  appointing  persons 
in  those  places ;  but  for  counsellors,  he  was  to 
be  restrained,  as  well  in  the  numb^  as  in  the 
persons ;  and  a  power  must  be  annexed  to  those 
places,  which  their  predecessors  had  not.  And, 
mdeed,  if  that  power  were  passed  to  them,  he 
said,  it  would  not  be  fit  he  snould  be  trusted  to 
choose  those,  who  were  to  be  trusted  as  much 
as  himself. 

*'  He  told  them,  to  grant  their  demands  in  the 
manner  they  proposed  them,  that  all  matters 
that  concerned  the  public,  &c.  should  be  resolved, 
and  transacted  only  in  parliament,  and  such  other 
matters  of  state,  &c.  by  the  privy-council  so 
chosen,  was  in  effect  at  once  to  depose  himself, 
and  his  posterity.  He  said,  many  expressions  in 
their  demands  had  a  greater  latitude  of  signifi- 
cation, than  they  seemed  to  have ;  and  that  it 
concerned  his  majesty  therefore  the  more,  that 
they  should  speak  out;  that  both  he  and  his 
people  might  either  know  the  bottom  of  their 
demands,  or  know  .them  to  be  bottomless.  No- 
thing more  concerned  the  public,  and  was  indeed 
more  proper  for  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
than  the  making  of  laws ;  which  not  only  ought 
there  to  be  transacted,  but  could  be  transacted 
nowhere  else.  But  then  they  must  admit  his 
majesty  to  be  a  part  of  the  parliament ;  they 
must  not  (as  the  sense  was  of  that  part  of  that 
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"  demand,  if  it  had  any)  deny  the  freedom  of  his 
"  answer,  when  he  had  as  much  right  to  reject 
what  he  thought  unreasonable,  as  they  had  to 
propose  what  they  thought  convenient,  or  neces- 
sary.   Nor  was  it  possible  his  answers,  either  to 
bilk,  or  any  other  propositions,  should  be  wholly 
free,  if  he  might  not  use  the  liberty,  that  every 
one  of  them,  and  every  subject  took,  to  receive 
advice  (without  their  danger  who  should  give  it) 
from  any  person  known  or  unknown,  sworn  or 
unsworn,  m  those  matters  in  which  the  manage 
'*  of  his  vote  is  trusted,  by  the  law,  to  his  own 
"judgment  and  conscience;  which  how  best  to 
'*  mform  was,  and  ever  should  be,  left  likewise  to 
him.    He  said,  he  would  alwavs,  with  due  con- 
sideration, weigh  the  advices  Doth  of  his  great, 
and  privy-council :  yet  he  should  likewise  look 
on  their  advices,  as  advices,  not  as  commands,  or 
impositions ;  upon  them,  as  his  counsellors,  not 
as  his  tutors,  or  guardians ;  and  upon  himsdf ,  as 
their  king,  not  as  their  pupil,  or  ward :  for,  he 
''  said,  whatsoever  of  re^^alitv  was,  by  the  modesty 
"  of  interoretation,  left  m  his  majesty,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  second  demand,  as  to  the  parlia- 
ment, was  taken  from  him  in  the  second  part 
'*of  the  same,  and  placed  in  that  newfangled 
**  kind  of  counsellors,  whose  power  was  such,  and 
"  so  expressed  by  it,  that  in  all  public  acts  con- 
"  ceming  the  avoirs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are 
"  proper  for  the  privy-council,  (for  whose  advice 
"  all  pubhc  acts  are  sometimes  proper,  though 
<<  never  necessary,)  they  were  desirea  to  be  i3- 
'*  mitted  joint  patentees  with  his  majesty  in  the 
TegaHty.     And  it  was  not  plainly  ejqpressed, 
whether  they  meant  his  majesty  so  much  as  a 
single  vote  in  those  affairs ;  but  it  was  plain  they 
meant  him  no  more,  at  most,  than  a  single  vote 
in  them ;  and  no  more  power,  than  every  one 
**  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow-counseUors." 

And  so  after  a  sharp  discourse,  and  explanation 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  the  several  demands,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  the  confusion  that, 
by  consenting  thereunto,  would  redound  to  the 
subject  in  seneral,  as  well  as  the  dishonour  to  his 
majesty,  (uraich  may  be  read  at  large  by  itself,)  he 
told  them, ''  to  all  those  unreasonable  demands, 
'*  his  answer  was,  Nohtmius  leges  Anglim  mutari: 
**  but  renewed  his  promise  to  them,  for  a  very 
**  punctual  and  strict  observation  of  the  known  laws 
"  established ;  to  which  purpose  he  was  willing  an 
oath  should  be  framed  by  them,  and  taken  by  all 
his  privy-counsellors.  And  for  any  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  tnat  a  national 
synod  should  be  called,  to  propose  what  should 
*'  he  found  necessary  or  convenient :  and  that, 
*'  for  the  advancement  of  the  protestant  religion 
*'  against  the  papists,  they  haa  not  proposed  so 
*'  much  to  his  majesty,  as  ne  was  wilhng  to  grant, 
^'  or  as  he  had  himself  offered  before.  He  con- 
"  duded  with  conjuring  them,  and  all  men,  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  his  majesty's  pro- 
fessions, and  the  reality  of  his  intentions ;  and 
not  to  ask  such  things  as  denied  themselves : 
"  that  they  would  declare  against  tumults,  and 
**  punish  the  authors  :  that  tney  would  allow  his 
majesty  his  property  in  his  towns,  arms,  and 
goods ;  and  nis  share  in  the  legislative  power; 
which  would  be  counted  in  him  not  only  oreach 
of  privilege,  but  tyranny,  and  subversion  of  par- 
*'  liaments,  to  deny  to  them-;  and,  when  they 
"  should  have  given  him  satisfaction  upon  those 
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persons,  who  had  taken  away  the  one,  and  re- 
called those  declarations,  (particularly  that  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  May ;  and  those  in  the  point 
"  of  the  muitia,  his  just  rights  wherein  he  would 
"  no  more  part  witn,  than  with  his  croMrn,  lest 
he  enablea  others  by  them  to  take  that  from 
him,)  which  would  take  away  the  other ;    and 
declined  the  beginnings  of  a  war  against  his 
majesty,   under  pretence  of  his   intention  of 
maldng  one  against  them ;   as  he  had  never  op- 
"  posed  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  demand,  so 
"  ne  would  be  ready  to  concur  with  them  in  the 
"  latter;   and  being  then  confident  that  the  credit 
"  of  those  men,  who  desire  a  general  combustion, 
would  be  so  weakened  with  them,  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  this  kingdom  any  more  hurt,  he 
would  be  willing  to  grant  his  general  pardon, 
"  with  such  exceptions  as  should  oe  thought  fit ; 
"  and  should  receive  much  more  joy  in  the  hope 
"  of  a  full  and  constant  happiness  of  his  people  m 
the  true  reli^on,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  by  a  blessed  union  between  his  majesty 
and  his  parliament,  than  in  any  such  increase  of 
his  own  revenue,  how  much  soever  beyond  former 
grants,  as  (when  his  subjects  were  wealthiest)  his 
parliament  could  have  settled  upon  his  majesty.*' 
Though  the  king  now  lived  at  York  in  a  much 
more  pnncely  condition,  than  he  could  have  hoped 
to  have  done  near  London ;   and  had  so  great  a 
train  and  resort  of  the  nobility  and  gentr}%  that 
there  was  not  left  a  fifth  part  of  the  house  of  peers 
at  Westminster ;    and  truly  I  do  not  believe,  that 
there  was  near  a  moiety  of  the  house  of  commons 
who  continued  there ;   yet  he  made  no  other  use, 
for  the  present,  of  their  presence  with  him,  and  of 
their  absence  from  the  two  houses,  than  to  have 
so  many  the  more,  and  the  more  credible  wit- 
nesses of  his  majesty*s  counsels  and  carriage ;  and 
to  undeceive  the  people  by  his  clear  answers  to  all 
the  scandals  ana  reproaches  which  were  laid  on 
hhn,  and  by  his  ample  professions  and  protesta- 
tions of  his  sincere  zeal  to  religion  and  justice; 
and  to  make  it  appear  to  them,  how  far  the  quality 
and  the  number  of  those  who  thought,  or  seemed 
to  think,  otherwise,  was,  from  what  they  might 
imagine  it  to  be.    And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
the  people  were  every  day  visibly  reformed  in  their 
understandings,  from  the  superstitious  reverence 
they  had  paid  the  two  houses ;   and  grew  sensible 
of  their  duty  to  the  king,  and  of  those  invasions 
which  were  offered  to  his  regal  dignity. 

On  the  other  side,  the  two  houses  slackened  not 
their  pace  a  jot,  proceeded  with  great  and  unusual 
sharpness  against  those  members  who  were  gone 
to  the  king ;  proclaiming  some  of  them  by  name 
*'  to  be  enemies  to  the  kingdom,"  and,  by  a  formal 
judgment,  sentencing  nine  peers  toother,  "  to  be 
"  incapable  of  sitting  agsdn  in  parliament,  whilst 
*^  this  should  continue :  the  house  of  commons 
having  carried  up  an  impeachment  of  misdemean- 
ours against  them,  (whicn  was  as  illegal  in  point  of 
justice,  and  as  extravagant  in  point  of  privilege,  as 
any  thing  they  could  oo,)  "  for  being  absent,  and 
"  refusing  to  attend,  upon  a  summons  from  the 
"  house  of  peers :"  ana  upon  their  own  members 
they  imposed  a  fine  of  100/.  apiece,  on  every  one 
who  was  gone  to  the  king,  and  upon  those,  who 
being  in  otiier  places,  they  thought  were  well 
affected  to  his  service :  yet,  lest  they  should  upon 
this  proceeding  return  again,  to  disturb  and  cross 
their  counsels,  they  provided,  '*  that  no  man. 
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Upon  whom  that  sentence  fell,  should  sit  again  in 
the  house  (though  he  paid  his  fine)  till  he  had 
heen  examined  hy  a  committee,  and  so  given  the 
"  house  satisfaction  in  the  cause  of  his  absence." 
And,  hv  those  means,  they  thought  both  to  re- 
move the  scandal,  that  so  many  members  were 
absent,  and  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  too,  that 
might  befall  them  by  their  return.  For  thev  well 
knew,  if  the  members  of  both  houses  were  obliged 
to  a  constant  and  strict  attendance,  it  would  not 
be  possible  that  they  could  compass  their  mis- 
chievous designs. 

Then  they  prosecuted  their  great  business  of  the 
militia,  not  only  near  London,  where  they  were  in 
no  danger  of  opposition,  but  in  those  northern 
counties  near  nis  majesty,  as  Leicestershire, 
Cheshire,  Lincolnshire,  where  whosoever  refused 
to  give  obedience  to  them,  or  published  the  king's 
proclamation  against  their  proceedings,  (for  the 
king  had  yet  practised  no  expedient  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  that  mischief,  but  the  publishing  his 
proclamation' against  it,)  were  sent  for  as  delin- 
quents ;  and  not  satisfied  herewith,  that  they 
might  be  as  well  able  to  pay  an  army,  as  they  found 
they  should  be  to  raise  one,  on  the  tenth  of  June 
(for  the  time  will  be  very  necessary  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  may  be  the  better  stated,  who  took 
up  the  defensive  arms)  they  published  propositions, 
for  the  bringing  in  of  money  or  plate  to  main- 
tain horse,  horsemen,  an(\arms,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament;  the 
reasons  and  grounds  whereof  they  declared  to  be 
the  king's  intention  to  make  war  against  his 

Sarliament;  that,  under  pretence  of  a  guard  for 
is  person,  he  had  actually  begun  to  levy  forces, 
'*  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  sent  out  summons 
"  throughout  the  county  of  York,  for  the  calling 
"  together  of  greater  numbers ;  and  some  ifi 
'*  arocted  persons,  in  other  parts,  had  been  em- 
ployed to  raise  troops,  under  the  colour  of  his 
majesty's  service;  making  large  offers  of  reward 
and  preferment  to  such  as  would  come  in :  that 
his  majesty  did,  with  a  high  and  forcible  hand, 
protect  and  keep  away  delinquents,  not  per- 
mitting them  to  make  tneir  appearance  to  answer 
such  afironts  and  injuries,  as  W  been  by  them 
offered  to  the  parliament ;  and  those  messengers, 
"  which  had  been  sent  from  the  houses  for  them, 
''  had  been  abused,  beaten,  and  imprisoned,  so  as 
"  the  orders  of  parliament,  the  highest  court  of 
''justice  in  the  realm,  were  not  oheyed;  and  the 
"  authority^  of  it  was  altogether  scorned  and  vilified ; 
'*  and  such  persons  as  stood  well  affected  to  it,  and 
"  declared  themselves  sensible  of  those  pubhc  ca- 
"  lamities,  and  of  the  violations  of  the  privileges 
*'  of  parliament,  and  common  liberty  of  the  subject, 
"  were  bafiled,  and  injured  by  several  sorts  of 
"  malignant  men,  who  were  about  the  king ;  some 
"  whereof,  under  the  name  of  cavaliers,  without 
"  having  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  any 
'*  fear  either  of  God  or  man,  were  ready  to  com- 
"  mit  all  manner  of  outraj^  and  violence;  which 
"  must  needs  tend  to  the  dissolution  of  the  govem- 
"  ment ;  the  destruction  of  their  rehgion,  laws, 
liberty,  and  property;  all  which  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  mahce  and  violence  of  such  despe- 
rate persons,  as  must  be  employed  in  so  horrid 
and  unnatural  an  act,  as  the  overthrowing  a 
*'  parliament  by  force ;  which  was  the  support 
and  preser\'ation  of  them.    Those  particulars. 
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they  said,  being  duly  considered  by  the  lords 
ana  commons,  and  how  great  an  obligation  lay 
upon  them,  in  honour,  conscience,  and  duty, 
according  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them  to 
use  all  possible  means,  in  such  cases,  to  pre- 
vent so  great  and  irrecoverable  evils,  they  had 
thought  fit  to  publish  their  sense  and  impre- 
hension  of  that  imminent  danger ;  thereoy  to 
excite  all  well  affected  persons  to  contribute 
their  best  assistance,  according  to  their  solemn 
vow  and  protestation,  to  the  preparations  ne- 
"  cessary  for  the  opposing  and  suppressinff  of  the 
traitorous  attempts  of  those  wicked  and  malig- 
nant counsellors,  who  sought  to  engage  the  king 
in  so  dangerous  and  destructive  an  enterprise, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  civil  war;   and 
destroy  the  privileges  and  being  of  parliaments. 
"  This  recourse  to  the  good  a&ctions  of  those, 
that  tender  their  religion  and  just  liberties,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  this  pre- 
**  sent  parliament,  which  were  almost  ready  to  be 
reaped,  and  were  now  as  ready  to  be  ruined  by 
those  wicked  hands,  being,  they  said,  the  onhr 
remedy  left  them  under  God ;  and  without  wfaicn 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  preserve  themselves, 
or  those  by  whom  they  were  intrusted :  there- 
'^  fore  they  aedared,  that  whosoever  would  bring 
'*  in  any  proportion  of  ready  money  or  plate,  or 
"  would  underwrite  to  furnish  and  maintiun  any 
''  number  of  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the 
"  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  for  the 
''  defence  of  the  king,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, from  force  and  violence,  and  to  uphold  the 
power  and  privile^s  of  parliament,  according  to 
his  protestation ;  it  should  be  held  a  good  and 
acceptable  service  to  the  commonwealth,  and  a 
testimony  of  his  good  afiection  to  the  protestant 
*'  religion,  the  laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  to  the  parliament,  and  privileges 
thereof.    And  they  further  declared,  that  who- 
soever brought  in  money  or  plate,  or  furnished 
"  and  maintained  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  upon 
"  these  propositions,  and  to  those  pinrposes,  should 
"  be  repaia  their  money  with  interest  of  eight 
per  cent,;  for  which  they  did  engage  the  public 
faith,  and  they  appointed  the  gmlohall  in  Lon- 
don for  the  place  whither  this  money  or  plate 
"  should  be  brought ;  and  four  aldermen  of  Lon- 
*'  don  to  be  their  treasurers  for  the  receiving  the 
'*  same ;  and  likewise  other  confiding  men  to  re- 
"  ceive  and  prize  such  horses  and  arms,  as  should 
"  be  brought  in  for  their  service.    And,  lastly, 
"  for  their  better  encouragement,  the  members  of 
*'  both  houses  appointed  a  solemn  day  to  set  down 
"  their  own  subscriptions;"  which  they  performed 
liberally. 

Most  of  those  who  abhorred  their  impious  de- 
signs, not  thinking  it  lawful  for  them  to  be  present 
at  such  consultations,  withdrew  before  the  day 
came,  or  absented  themselves  then.  But  many 
had  the  courage  to  be  present,  and  stoutly  to  refuse 
what  they  thought  they  could  not  honesUy  consent 
to.  Sir  Henry  Kilhgrew,  who  was  notonously  an 
enemy  to  all  tneir  devices,  being  called  upon,  told 
them,  "  if  there  were  occasion,  he  would  provide  a 
"  good  horse,  and  a  good  sword ;  and  made  no 
"  question  but  he  should  find  a  good  cause."  But, 
witnin  very  few  days,  both  he,  and  all  those  who 
were  taken  notice  of  for  refusing,  found  it  safest 
for  them  to  leave  the  town ;  there  being  very  visibly 
great  animosity  against  them  both  witnin  and  with- 
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out  the  walls.  And  a  gentleman  of  good  quality 
assured  me  afterwards,  that,  within  few  days  after 
he  had  refused  to  suhscribe,  he  was  privately  ad- 
vised by  one  of  the  other  faction,  who  yet  retained 
some  kindness  to  him, "  to  leave  the  town,  lest  his 
"  brains  were  beaten  out  by  the  boys  in  the  streets/' 
And  many  of  those  who  too  impotently  desired  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  refractory  persons,  and  had 
pleased  themsdves  with  subscribing  more  articu- 
lately for  the  defence  of  the  king's  person,  found  it 
afterwards  necessair  to  supply  whatsoever  they 
had  subscribed,  to  oe  employed  that  way  as  was 
declared  to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  person, 
whatsoever  their  intention  was  at  first,  or  their 
opinion  after.  And  it  is  hardly  credible,  what  a 
vast  proportion  of  plate  was  brought  in  to  their 
treasurers  within  ten  days;  there  being  hardly 
men  enough  to  receive  it,  or  room  to  lay  it  in ; 
and  the  throng  being  so  great  of  the  bringers, 
that,  in  two  days'  attendance,  many  could  not  be 
discharged  of  their  seditious  ojOTerings.  And,  the 
very  next  day  after  these  propositions,  &ey  further 
ordered, ''  that  there  should  be  a  strict  search  and 
"  examination  made  by  the  justices  of  peace, 
<<  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  constaoles,  near  aU  die 
"  northern  roads,  for  the  seizing  all  horses  for 
'*  service  in  the  wars,  or  great  saddles,  that 
"  should  be  carried  towards  the  north  parts  of 
"  England,  without  the  privity  or  direction  of  one 
'^  or  ooth  houses  of  parliament;"  #hidi  was  a 
great  improvement  of  their  former  order,  which 
extended  only  to  arms  and  ammunition ;  Uiough, 
the  truth  is,  the  dexterity  and  spirit  of  their  minis- 
ters, who  knew  their  meaning,  made  the  former 
.almost  as  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  passen- 
gers, as  the  latter. 

It  was  by  many  impatiently  wondered  at  then, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  be  more  censured  hereafter, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  these  invasions,  and 
breaches  upon  the  regal  power,  and  all  these  vast 
preparations  to  destroy  him,  the  king,  hitherto,  put 
not  himself  into  a  posture  of  safety ;  or  provided 
for  the  resistance  of  that  power  which  threatened 
him ;  and  which,  he  could  not  but  know,  intended 
whatsoever  it  hath  since  done :  and  though  they 
had  not  yet  formed  an  army,  and  chosen  a  general, 
yet,  he  well  knew,  they  had  materials  abundantly 
ready  for  the  first,  and  particular,  digested  resolu- 
tions in  the  second;  wnich  they  could  reduce  to 
public  acts,  whensoever  they  pleased.  It  is  very 
true,  he  did  know  all  this,  and  the  unspeakable 
hazards  he  run,  in  not  preparing  against  it.  But 
the  hazards,  which  presented  themselves  unto  him 
on  the  other  side,  were  not  less  prodi^us:  he 
had  a  very  great  appearance  of  the  nobility;  and 
not  only  of  those,  who  had  from  the  beginning 
walked  and  governed  themselves  by  the  rules  the 
law  prescribed,  and,  in  that  respect,  were  unblame- 
able  to  king  and  people ;  but  of  others,  who  had 
passionately  and  peevishly  (to  say  no  worse)  con- 
curred in  all  the  most  violent  votes  and  actions, 
which  had  been  done  from  the  beginning:  for, 
besides  the  lord  Spencer,  (who  had  been  chosen 
their  lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire^  but  was  re- 
covered to  a  right  understanding,  of  which  he  was 
very  capable,  by  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Southampton,) 
the  lord  Paget  likewise,  who  had  contributed  all 
his  faculties  to  their  service,  and  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  king's,  from  before  the  beginniDg  of  the 
parliament;  [had]  been  one  of  their  teasers  to 
broach  those  bold  high  overtures  soberer  men 


were  not  willing  at  first  to  be  seen  in;  and  had 
been,  as  a  man  most  worthy  to  be  confided  in, 
chosen  lord  lieutenant  of  one  of  the  most  confiding 
counties,  the  county  of  Buckingham,  (where  he 
had,  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp,  executed 
their  ordinance  in  defiance  of  the  king's  proclama- 
tion,) and  had  subscribed  a  greater  number  of 
horses  for  their  service,  upon  their  propositions, 
than  any  other  of  the  same  quality ;  convinced  in 
his  conscience,  fled  from  them,  and  besought  the 
king's  pardon:  and,  for  the  better  manifesting  of 
the  tenderness  of  his  compunction,  and  the  horror 
he  had  of  his  former  guilt,  he  lustily  discovered 
whatsoever  he  had  known  of  their  counsels ;  and 
aggravated  all  the  ill  they  had  done,  with  declaring 
it  to  be  done  to  worse  and  more  horrid  ends,  than 
many  good  men  beUeved  to  be  possible  for  them 
to  entertain. 

Notwithstanding,  this  f^lorious  convention  was 
rather  an  ornament  to  his  court,  than  any  great 
advantage  to  his  counsels ;  and  the  use  of  tnem 
more  to  discredit  the  small  remainder  at  West- 
minster, and  that  the  people  might  seethe  number 
and  quality  of  the  dissenters,  than  that  they  con- 
tributed any  thing  to  the  active  improvement  of 
his  affairs ;  every  man  thinking  it  high  merit  in 
him,  that  he  absented  himself  from  the  company 
and  place,  where  all  the  mischief  was  done ;  and 
that  the  keeping  himself  negatively  innocent,  was 
as  much  as  he  owed  his  king  and  country.  I  am 
tender  of  laying  any  imputation  of  want  of  provi- 
dence or  courage  upon  that  time,  and  upon  so 
great  a  body  of  the  nobility,  which  doubtless  was 
the  rise  of  much  reputation  and  advantage  to  the 
king ;  and  am  willing  to  impute  it  to  the  drowsy 
andunactive  genius  of  the  Kingdom,  (contracted 
by  long  ease  and  quiet,)  which  so  much  abhorred 
the  thoughts  of  a  civil  war,  that  it  thought  a  lively 
and  vigorous  preparation  against  it,  was  to  invite 
it.  And  they  aU  (truly  there  did  not  appear  four 
counsellors  of  another  opinion)  declared  to  the 
king,  *'  that  the  parliament  durst  not  in  truth 
*'  (whatever  shows  they  made  in  hope  to  shake 
"  his  muesty's  constancy)  make  a  war ;  and  if  they 
*'  should  attempt  it,  the  people  would  unanimously 
"  rise  for  the  king,  who  womd  be  most  safe  by  not 
intending  his  own  safety.  Whereas,  if  he  raised 
forces,  the  parliament  would  procure  themselves 
to  be  believed,  that  it  was  to  overthrow  religion, 
and  suppress  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people." 
They  who  were  of  another  opinion,  and  could  nave 

rken  more  reason,  held  it  not  safe  to  express 
mselves  but  in  the  king's  own  ear;  there  being 
in  the  great  council  of  the  peers,  who,  for  state, 
were  frequently  assembled,  and  by  whom  in  truth 
the  king  dien  desired  to  have  transacted  aU  things 
of  moment,  some  who  were  not  ffood  counsel- 
keepers,  and  others  who  were  looked  upon,  and 
believed  to  be  spies  upon  the  rest.  But  that  which 
made  the  thought  of  raising  forces  (whatever  ar- 
guments there  were  for  it)  absolutely  unreason- 
able, was,  that  the  king  had  no  possibility  to  pro- 
cure either  arms,  or  munition,  but  from  HoUiuid ; 
from  whence  he  daily  expected  supplv :  and  till 
that  arrived,  let  his  provocations  ana  sufferings 
be  what  they  could  be,  he  was  to  submit,  and  bear 
it  patiently. 

In  the  mean  time,  for  a  ground  of  further  pro- 
ceeding upon  occasion,  the  lung  desired  the  peers 
in  coimdl  to  set  down  in  writing  the  afi&nonts  and 
violence,  which  had  been  offerea  to  them  at  Lon- 
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don,  by  wliich  their  presence  in  the  great  council 
of  the  kingdom  was  rendered  both  unsafe  and 
dishonourable ;  the  which  they  the  more  willingly 
condescended  to,  for  that  the  London  pamphlets 
already  aspersed  them,  as  deserters  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  betrayers  of  the  liberty  of  their  coun- 
try :  an  instrument  beinff  drawn  up,  and  agreed 
upon  between  them,  in  which  they  set  down  "  the 
"  tumults,  and  the  violence  offered  to  particular 
*'  persons  in  those  tumults ;  the  threats  and  men- 
"  aces  of  the  rabble  at  the  doors  of  the  house, 
when  they  had  a  mind  any  exorbitant  thing 
should  pass ;  the  breach  and  violation  of  the  ola 
"  orders  and  rules  of  parliament,  whilst  matters 
were  in  debate,  and  the  resuming  matters  again 
in  a  thin  house ;    and  reversing,  waving,  or 
contradicting  resolutions  made  in  a  full  house : 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  HoUis's  coming  to   the  bar, 
and  demanding  the  names  of  those  lords  who 
''  refused  to  consent  to  the  militia,  when  the  mul- 
"  titude  without  menaced  and  threatened  all  those 
dissenters :"   after  which,  they  said,  "  they  con- 
ceived they  could  not  be  present  there  with 
honour,  freedom,  or  safety ;   and  therefore  for- 
bore to  be  any  more  present ;  and  so  all  those 
votes,  conclusions,  and  declarations  had  passed, 
which  had  begot  those  distractions  throughout 
the  kingdom."     And  this  they  deUvered  to  the 
king,  signed  imder  their  hands.    And  yet,  (which 
is  a  sufficient  instance  how  tmendued  men  were 
with  that  spuit  and  courage  which  was  requisite,) 
the  next  day  after  the  deUvery,  many  lords  came  to 
his  majesty,  and  besought  him,  "  that  he  would  by 
**  no  means  publish  that  paper,  but  keep  it  in  his 
*'  own  hands;"  some  of  tnem  saying,  *'  that,  if  it 
"  were  published,  they  would  disavow  it :"  so  that 
material  and  weighty  evidence,  which  then  might 
have  been  of  sovereign  use  to  the  king,  was  ren- 
dered utterly  ineffectual  to  his  service ;   his  ma- 
jesty finding  it  necessary  to  engage  his  princely 
word  to  them,  "  never  to  make  it  pubhc  without 
"  their  consent ;"  which  he  performed  most  pjmc- 
tually ;  and  so,  to  this  day,  it  was  never  divulged. 
To  make  some  little  amends  for  this  want  of 
mettle,  (for  it  proceeded  from  nothing  else,  they 
being  most  shy  in  subscribing,  and  most  passion- 
ate against  pubHshing,  who  were  of  unquestionable 
affection  to  his  majesty,  and  integrity  to  his  cause,) 
and  that  the  world  might  see  there  was  a  combina- 
tion among  good  men,  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the 
defence  of  the  law,  as  well  as  there  was  ajrainst 
both  by  others ;  upon  the  king's  declaring  himself 
fi:dly  in  council,  where  all  the  peers  were  present, 
"  that  he  would  not  require  or  exact  any  obedience 
*'  from  them,  but  what  should  be  warranted  by  the 
'*  known  law  of  the  land ;   so  he  did  expect  that 
*'  they  would  not  yield  to  any  commancls  not  le- 
gally grounded,  or  imposed  by  any  other :   that 
he  would  defend  every  one  of  them,  and  all  such 
as  should  refuse  any  such  commands,  whether 
**  they  proceeded  from  votes  and  orders  of  both 
"  houses,  or  any  other  way,  from  all  dangers  and 
<*  hazards  whatsoever.     That  his  majesty  would 
defend  the  true  protestant  religion,  established 
by  the  law  of  the  land ;  the  lawful  liberties  of  the 
subjects  of  England ;   and  just  privileges  of  all 
the  three  estates  of  parliament ;  and  would  re- 
quire no  further  obedience  from  them,  than  as 
"  accordingly  he  should  perform  the  same :   and 
"  his  majesty  did  further  declare,  that  he  would 
"  not,  as  was  falsely  pretended,  engage  them,  or 
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any  of  them,  in  any  war  against  the  parliament ; 
except  it  were  for  his  necessary  defence  and 
safety,  against  such  as  did  insolently  invade  or 
attempt  against  his  majesty,  or  such  as  should 
adhere  to  his  majesty :"  all  the  peers  engaged 
themselves,  "  not  to  obey  any  orders  or  commands 
*'  whatsoever,  not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  of 
'^  the  land ;  and  to  defend  his  majesty's  person, 
"  crown,  and  dignity,  together  with  his  just  and 
*'  legal  prerogative,  against  all  persons  and  power 
"  whatsoever :  that  tney  would  defend  the  true 
protestant  religion,  established  by  the  law  of  the 
land ;  the  lawful  liberties  of  the  subject  of  Eng^- 
land ;  and  just  privileges  of  his  majesty,  and 
*^  both  his  houses  of  parliament :  and,  lastly,  they 
'*  engaged  themselves  not  to  obey  any  rule,  order, 
"  or  ordinance  whatsoever,  concerning  any  militia, 
'^  that  had  not  the  royal  assent." 

This  being  subscribed  by  th^  lordships  was, 
with  their  consent,  immediately  printed,  and  care- 
fully divulged  over  the  kingdom,  bearing  date  at 
York  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1642,  with  the  names 
of  the  subscribers.  Two  days  aifter,  his  majesty  in 
council  taking  notice  of  the  rumours  spread,  and 
informations  given,  which  might  induce  many  to 
beheve,  that  his  majesty  intended  to  make  war 
against  his  parUament,  "  professed  before  God, 
"  and  said,  he  declared  to  all  the  world,  that  he 
"  always  had,  and  did  abhor  all  such  designs,  and 
"  desired  all  his  nobility  and  council,  wno  were 
there  upon  the  place,  to  declare,  whether  they 
had  not  been  witnesses  of  his  frequent  and  ear- 
nest declarations  and  professions  to  that  pur- 
pose :  whether  they  saw  any  colour  of  prepara* 
"  tions  or  counsels,  tnat  might  reasonablv  be^et  a 
"  betief  of  any  such  design ;  and  whether  they 
"  were  not  fully  persuaded,  that  his  majesty  had 
''  no  such  intention :  but  that  all  his  endeavours, 
according  to  his  many  professions,  tended  to  the 
firm  and  Constant  settlement  of  the  true  protest- 
ant religion ;  the  just  privileges  of  parliament ; 
"  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  tne  law,  peace,  and 
"  prosperity  of  this  kingdom." 

Whereupon  all  the  lords  and  counsellors  present 
unanimously  agreed,  and  did  sign  a  paper  in  these 
words : 

"  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  in  obe- 
"  dience  to  his  majesty's  desire,  and  out  of  the 
"  duty  which  we  owe  to  his  majesty's  honour, 
*'  and  to  truth,  being  here  upon  the  place,  and 
"  witnesses  of  his  majesty's  freauent  and  earnest 
'  *'  declarations  and  professions  of^his  abhorring  all 
designs  of  making  war  upon  his  parUament ; 
and  not  seeing  any  colour  of  preparations  or 
counsels,  that  might  reasonably  beget  the  belief 
of  any  such  designs,  do  protess  before  God, 
"  and  testify  to  all  the  world,  that  we  arc  fully 
"  persuaded  that  his  majesty  hath  no  such  inten- 
"  tion :  but  that  all  his  endeavours  tend  to  the 
"  firm  and  constant  settlement  of  the  true  pro- 
testant religion;  the  just  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment; the  liberty  of  the  subject;  the  law, 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom."  Which 
testimony  ana  declaration  was  subscribed  by 

lid.  Litdeton,  Id.  keeper.  Earl  of  Bristol. 

Marquis  of  Hertford.  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Earl  of  Cumberland.  Eari  of  Monmouth. 

Earl  of  Southampton.  Earl  of  Dover. 

Earl  of  Salisbury.  Earl  of  Newport. 

Earl  of  Devonshire.  Ld.  WUloughby  of  Eresby. 
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Ld.  Howard  of  Charieton. 

Lord  PHwlett. 

Lord  Rich. 

Lord  Mohun. 

Lord  Dunsmore. 

Lord  Capel. 

Sir  P.  Wich,  controller. 

Sir  fl.  Colepepper,  ch.  ex. 

Duke  of  Richmond. 

Earl  of  Lindsay,  Id.  gr. 

chamberlain. 
Earl  of  Bath. 
Earl  of  Dorset. 
Earl  of  Northampton. 
Earl  of  Cambridge. 


Earl  of  Clare. 

Earl  of  Berkshire. 

Earl  Rivers. 

Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Ixl.  Mowbray  and  Martra- 

vers. 
Ld.  Grey  of  Ruthin. 
Lord  Newa:rk. 
Lord  Lovelace. 
Lord  Savile. 
Lord  Coventry. 
Lord  Seymour. 
Lord  Falkland. 
Secretary  Nicholas. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Banks. 


This  testimony  of  the  lords  and  counsellors 
was  immediately  printed,  and  published,  together 
with  a  declaration  of  his  majesty^s;  in  which  he 
said, 

"  That  though  he  had,  in  the  last  seven  months, 
''  met  with  so  many  several  encounters  of  strange 
"  and  unusual  declarations,  under  the  name  of 
**  both  his  houses  of  parliionent,  that  he  should 
not  be  amazed  at  any  new  prodigy  of  that  kind ; 
and  though  their  last  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May 
gave  him  a  fair  warning  that,  the  contrivers  of 
it  having  spent  all  their  stock  of  bitter  and  re- 
proachful language  upon  him,  he  was  now  to 
expect  they  should  break  out  into  some  bold  and 
disloyal  actions  against  him :  and,  having  by  that 
''  declaration,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  divested  his 
**  majestv  of  that  preeminence  and  authority,  which 
'*  God,  tne  law,  the  custom  and  consent  of  this 
"  nation  had  placed  in  him,  and  assumed  it  to 
'^  themselves,  that  they  should  likewise,  with  expe- 
'^  dition,  put  forth  the  nruits  of  that  supreme  power, 
''  for  the  violating  and  suppressing  the  other  which 
they  despised,  (an  effect  of  which  resolution,  he 
said,  their  wild  declaration  against  his  proclama- 
tion concerning  the  pretended  ordinance  for  the 
militia,  and  the  punishing  of  the  prodaimers 
appeared  to  be,)  yet,  be  must  confess,  in  their 
last  attempt  (he  said,  he  spake  of  the  last  he 
knew;  they  might  probably  since,  or  at  that 
present,  have  ouSone  that  too)  they  had  outdone 
^  what  his  maiesty  had  conceived  was  their  present 
"  intention.  And  whosoever  heard  of  propositions, 
''  and  orders,  for  bringing  in  of  money  or  plate  to 
**  maintain  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the 
**  preservation  of  the  pubHc  peace,  or  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament, 
(such  was  their  declaration,  or  what  they  please 
to  call  it,  of  the  tenth  of  June,)  woula  surely 
beUeve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  to  be  extremely 
shaken ;  and,  at  least,  the  king  himself  to  be 
consulted  with,  and  privy  to  those  propositions. 
But,  he  said,  he  hoped,  that  when  his  good  sub- 
jects should  find,  that  that  goodly  pretence  of 
defending  the  king,  was  but  a  specious  bait  to 
^'  seduce  weak  and  inconsiderate  men  into  the 
highest  actsof  disobedience  and  disloyalty  against 
his  majesty,  and  of  violence  and  destruction  upon 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  they 
would  no  longer  be  captivated  by  an  imphcit 
*'  reverence  to  tl^  name  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment; but  would  carefully  examine  and  con- 
sider what  number  of  persons  were  present; 
and  what  persons  were  prevalent  in  those  con- 
sultations ;  and  how  the  debates  were  probably 
managed,  from  whence  such  horrid  and  mon- 
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strous  conclusions  did  result ;  and  would  at  least 
weigh  the  reputation,  wisdom,  and  affection  of 
those,  who  were  notoriously  known,  out  of  the 
very  horror  of  their  proceedings,  to  have  with- 
drawn themselves ;  or,  by  their  skill  and  violence 
to  be  driven  from  them,  and  their  councils. 
"  His  majesty  [said],  whilst  their  fears  and  jea- 
lousies did  anse,  or  were  infused  into  the  people^ 
from  discourses  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  of  skip- 
pers at  Rotterdam,  of  forces  from  Denmark, 
France,  or  Spain,  (how  improbable  and  ridicu- 
lous soever  that  bundle  of  information  appeared 
to  all  wise  and  knowing  men,)  it  was  no  wonder 
if  the  easiness  to  deceive,  and  the  willingness  to 
be  deceived,  did  prevail  over  many  of  his  weak 
subjects  to  beheve,  that  the  dangers,  which  they 
did  not  see,  might  proceed  from  causes  which 
they  did  not  imderstand :  but  for  them  to  declare 
to  all  the  world,  that  his  majesty  intended  to 
make  war  against  his  parliament,  (whilst  he  sat 
still  complaining  to  God  Almighty  of  the  injury 
offered  to  him,  and  to  the  very  being  of  parlia- 
ments,) and  that  he  had  already  began  actually 
to  levy  forces  both  of  horse  and  foot,  (whilst  he 
had  only,  in  a  le^  way,  provided  a  smaller 
guard  for  the  secunty  of  his  own  person  so  near 
a  rebellion  at  Hull,  than  they  had,  without  law- 
ful authority,  above  these  eight  months,  upon 
imaginary  and  impossible  dangers,)  to  impose 
upon  his  people's  sense,  as  weU  as  their  under- 
standing, by  telling  them  his  majesty  was  doing 
that  which  they  saw  he  was  not  doing,  and  in- 
tending that,  they  all  knew,  as  much  as  in- 
tentions could  be  Known,  he  was  not  intending, 
was  a  boldness  agreeable  to  no  power  but  the 
omnipotency  of  those  votes,  whose  absolute  su- 
premacy had  almost  brought  confusion  upon 
king  and  people ;  and  against  which  no  know- 
ledge in  matter  of  fact,  or  consent  and  authority 
in  matter  of  law,  they  would  endure  should  be 
opposed. 

"  His  majesty  said,  he  had,  upon  all  occasions, 
with  all  possiole  expressions,  professed  his  fast 
and  unshaken  resolutions  for  peace.  And,  he 
said,  he  did  again,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  his  maker  and  redeemer,  assure  the  worla, 
that  he  had  no  more  thought  of  making  a  war 
against  his  parliament,  than  against  his  own 
children :  that  he  would  observe  and  maintain 
the  acts  assented  to  by  him  this  parliament  with- 
out violation;  of  wmch,  that  for  the  frequent 
assembling  of  parliaments  was  one :  and  that  he 
had  not,  nor  would  have,  any  thought  of  using 
any  force ;  unless  he  should  be  driven  to  it,  for 
the  security  of  his  person,  and  for  the  defence  of 
the  religion,  laws,  and  Uberty  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament: 
and  therefore  lie  hopea  the  malignant  party, 
who  had  so  much  despised  his  person,  and 
usurped  his  office,  should  not,  by  their  specious 
frauaulent  insinuation^,  pre\iail  with  his  good 
subjects  to  give  credit  to  their  wicked  assertions ; 
and  so  to  contribute  their  power  and  assistance 
for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  themselves,  and 
his  majesty. 

"  For  the  guard  about  his  person,  (which,  he 
said,  not  so  much  thdr  example,  as  their  provo- 
cation, had  enforced  him  to  take,)  it  was  known 
it  consisted  of  the  prime  gentry,  in  fortune  and 
reputation,  of  that  coimtry;  and  of  one  regi- 
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'^  ment  of  trained  bands ;  who  had  been  so  far 
^*  from  offering  any  affi-onts,  injuries,  or  disturb- 
"  ance  to  any  of  his  good  subjects,  that  their 
"  pruicipal  end  was  to  prevent  such ;  and  so,  might 
**  be  security,  could  be  no  grievance  to  his  people. 
"  That  some  ill  affected  persons,  or  any  persons, 
"  had  been  employed  in  other  parts  to  raise  troops, 
"  under  colour  of  his  majesty's  service ;  or  tnat 
such  had  made  large,  or  any,  offers  of  reward 
and  preferment  to  such  as  would  come  in,  which 
had  been  alleged  by  them;  was,  he  said,  for 
aught  he  knew,  or  believed,  an  untruth,  devised 
by  the  contrivers  of  that  false  rumour.  His  ma- 
jesty disavowed  it,  and  said,  he  was  confident 
"  there  would  be  no  need  of  such  art,  or  industry, 
"  to  induce  his  loving  subjects,  when  they  should 
'*  see  his  majesty  oppressed,  and  their  hberties 
"  and  laws  confounded,  (and  till  then  he  would 
*'  not  call  on  them,)  to  come  in  to  him,  and  to 
''  assist  him. 
'*  For  the  dehnquents,  whom  his  majesty  was 
said  with  a  high  and  forcible  hand  to  protect,  he 
wished  they  might  be  named,  and  their  delin- 
qu^c^r :  and  if  his  majesty  gave  not  satisfaction 
"  to  justice,  when  he  should  nave  received  satisfac- 
''  lion  concerning  sir  John  Hotham  by  his  legal 
''  trial,  then  let  bun  be  blamed.  But  if  the  design 
''  were,  as  it  was  well  known  to  be,  after  his  ma- 
*'  jesty  had  been  driven  by  force  from  his  citv  of 
''  London,  and  kept  by  force  from  his  town  of  Hull, 
''  to  protect  all  those  who  were  delinquents  against 
"  him,  and  to  make  all  those  delinquents  who  at- 
*'  tended  on  him,  or  executed  his  Ixmul  commands, 
<*  he  said,  he  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  the 
truth  and  justice  of  such  accusation,  lest  to  be 
his  majesty's  servant,  and  to  be  a  delinquent, 
grew  to  be  terms  so  convertible,  that,  in  a  short 
"  time,  he  were  left  as  naked  in  attendance,  as  they 
'*  would  have  him  in  power;  and  so  compel  him  to 
<'  be  waited  upon  only  by  such  whom  they  should 
''  appoint  ana  .allow ;  and  in  whose  presence  he 
"  should  be  more  miserably  alone,  than  in  deso- 
"  lation  itself.  And  if  the  seditious  contrivers  and 
"  fomenters  of  that  scandal  upon  his  majesty  should 
"  have,  as  they  had  had,  the  power  to  mislead  the 
*'  major  part  present  of  either  or  both  houses,  to 
''  nmke  such  orders,  and  send  such  messages  and 
"  messengers,  as  they  had  lately  done,  for  the  ap- 
"  prehension  of  the  great  earls  and  barons  of 
'*  England,  as  if  they  were  rogues  or  felons ;  and 
"  whereby  persons  of  honour  and  quality  were 
"  made  (delinquents,  merely  for  attendmg  upon  his 
"  majesty,  ana  upon  his  summons ;  whilst  other 
*^  men  were  forbid  to  come  near  him,  though 
obliged  by  the  duty  of  their  place  and  oaths, 
upon  his  mwful  commands :  it  was  no  wonder  if 
such  messengers  were  not  very  well  intreated ; 
''  and  such  orders  not  well  obeyed ;  neither  could 
"  there  be  a  surer  or  a  cunninger  way  found  out  to 
"  render  the  authority  of  both  houses  scorned  and 
*'  vilified,  than  to  assume  to  themselves  (merel; 
"  upon  the  authority  of  ^the  name  of  parliament 
*'  a  power  monstrous  to  all  understandings;  an 
to  do  actions,  and  to  make  orders,  evidently  and 
demonstrably  contrary  to  all  known  law  and 
reason,  (as  to  take  up  arms  against  his  ma- 
"  jesty,  under  colour  of  defending  him ;  to  cause 
"  money  to  be  brought  in  to  them,  and  to  forbid 
his  own  money  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty,  or 
to  his  use,  under  colour  that  he  wo\da  employ 
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it  ill ;  to  beat  him,  and  starve  him  for  his  own 
good,  and  by  his  power  and  authority,)  which 
would  in  short  time  make  the  greatest  court,  and 
^'  greatest  person,  cheap  and  of  no  estimation. 
"  Who  those  sensible  men  were  of  the  public 
calamities,  of  the  violations  of  the  privileges  of 
parhament,  and  the  common  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, who  had  been  bafliled,  and  injured  by  ma- 
lignant men,  and  cavaliers  about  his  majesty,  his 
majesty  said,  he  could  not  imagine.  And  if 
"  those  cavaliers  were  so  much  without  the  fear  of 
God  and  man,  and  so  ready  to  commit  all  manner 
of  outrage  and  violence,  as  was  pretended,  his 
majesty's  government  ought  to  be  the  more 
esteemed,  which  had.kept  them  from  doing  so ; 
"  insomuch  as  he  believed,  no  person  had  cause  to 
"  complain  of  any  injury,  or  oi  any  damage,  in  the 
'^  least  degree,  by  any  man  about  his  majesty,  or 
"  who  had  offered  his  service  to  him.  AU  which 
being,  he  said,  duly  considered,  if  the  contrivers 
of  those  propositions  and  orders  had  been  truly 
sensible  of  tne  obUgations,  which  lay  upon  them 
in  honour,  conscience,  and  duty,  according  to 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  them  by  his  majesty, 
and  his  people,  tney  would  not  have  published 
such  a  sense  and  apprehension  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, when  themselves,  in  their  consciences,  knew 
that  the  greatest,  and  indeed  only  danger,  which 
"  threatened  the  church  and  state,  the  blessed 
religion  and  liberty  of  his  people,  was  in  their 
own  desperate  and  seditious  designs ;  and  would 
not  have  endeavoured,  upon  such  weak  and 
groundless  reasons,  to  seduce  his  good  subjects 
from  their  affection  and  loyalty  to  him,  to  run 
"  themselves  into  actions  unwarrantable,  and  de- 
*'  structive  to  the  peace  and  foundation  of  the 
''  commonwealth. 

"  And  that  all  his  loving  subjects  might  see,  how 
'^  causeless  and  groundless  that  scandalous  rumour, 
"  and  imputation  of  his  majesty's  raising  war  upon 
"  his  parliament,  was,  he  had,  with  tli^t  his  de- 
"  claration,  caused  to  be  printed  the  testimony  of 
*'  those  lords,  and  other  persons  of  his  council, 
who  were  there  with  him;  who,  being  upon 
the  place,  could  not  but  discover  such  his  in- 
tentions and  preparations;  and  could  not  be 
suspected  for  their  honours  and  interests  to 
''  combine  in  such  mischievous  and  horrid  re- 
"  solutions. 

"  And  therefore,  his  majesty  said,  he  straitly 
'*  charged  and  commanded  all  his  loving  subjects, 
upon  their  allegiance,  and  as  they  would  answer 
the  contrary  at  their  perils,  that  they  should  yield 
no  obedience  or  consent  to  the  said  propositions 
and  orders;  and  that  they  presume  not  under  any 
such  pretences,  or  by  colour  of  any  su^h  orders. 
"  to  raise  or  levy  any  norse  or  men,  or  to  bring  in 
any  money,  or  plate,  to  such  purpose.  But,  he 
said,  if,  notwithstanding  that  clear  declaration, 
and  evidence  of  his  intentions,  those  men  (whose 
design  it  was  to  compel  his  majesty  to  raise  war 
upon  his  parliament ;  which  all  their  skill  and 
'<  malice  should  never  be  able  to  effect)  should  think 
fit,  by  those  alarms,  to  awaken  him  to  a  more 
necessary  care  of  the  defence  of  himself,  and  his 
people ;  and  should  themselves,  under  colour  of 
defence,  in  so  unheard  of  a  manner  provide  (and 
seduce  others  to  do  so  too)  to  offend  his  majesty, 
having  given  him  so  Uvely  a  testimony  of  their 
"  affections,  what  they  were  willing  to  do,  when 
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they  should  once  have  made  themselves  ahle;  all 
his  good  subjects  would  think  it  necessary  for  his 
majesty  to  look  to  himself.  And  he  did  there- 
"  fore  excite  aU  his  well  affected  people,  according 
to  their  oaths  of  aUegiance  ana  supremacy,  and 
according  to  their  solemn  vow  and  protestation, 
(whereby  they  were  obliged  to  defena  his  person, 
"honour,  and  estate,)  to  contribute  their  best 
assistance  to  the  preparations  necessary  for  the 
opposing  and  suppressing  of  the  traitorous  at- 
tempts of  such  wicked  and  malignant  persons ; 
**  who  would  destroy  his  person,  honour,  and  es- 
tate, and  engage  tne  whole  kingdom  in  a  civil 
war,  to  satisfy  their  own  lawless  fmrv  and  ambi- 
tion ;  and  so  rob  his  good  subjects  ol  the  blessed 
*'  fruit  of  this  present  parliament ;  which  they 
already  in  some  degree  had,  and  might  still 
reap,  to  the  abundant  satisfaction  and  joy  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  if  such  wicked  hands  were  not 
"  ready  to  ruin  all  their  possessions,  and  frustrate 
all  their  hopes.  And^  in  that  case,  his  majesty 
declared,  that  whosoever,  of  what  degree  or 
quality  soever,  should  then,  upon  so  urgent  and 
visible  necessit3r  of  his,  and  such  apparent  dis- 
traction of  the  kingdom,  caused  and  begotten  by 
'*  the  malice  and  contrivance  of  that  malignant 
party,  bring  in  to  his  majesty,  and  to  his  use, 
ready  money,  or  plate;  or  should  underwrite 
to  furnish  any  number  of  horse,  horsemen,  and 
**  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
*'  and  defence  of  his  person,  and  the  vindication 
of  the  privile^  and  freedom  of  parliament,  he 
would  receive  it  as  a  most  acceptable  service,  and 
as  a  testimony  of  his  singular  affection  to  the 
protestant  religion,  the  laws,  tiberties,  and  peace 
**  of  the  kingdom ;  and  would  no  longer  desire  the 
"  continuance  of  that  affection,  than  he  would  be 
**  ready  to  justify  and  maintain  the-  other  with  the 
**  hazard  of  his  life.'' 

And  so  concluded  with  the  same  overtures  they 
had  done,  in  their  propositions  for  the  loan  of 
money  at  interest;  "  ofl^ring,  for  security  thereof, 
**  an  assurance  of  such  his  lands,  forests,  parks, 
**  and  houses,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  same; 
^*  a  more  real  security,  he  said,  than  the  name  of 
''public  faith,  ^ven  without  hhn,  and  against 
''nim;  as  if  his  majesty  were  no  part  of  the 
"  public :  and  besides,  he  would  always  look  upon 
It  as  a  service  most  affectionately  and  season- 
ably performed  for  the  preservation  of  his  ma- 
iesty,  and  the  kingdom.  But,  he  said,  he  should 
''  be  much  gladder  that  their  submission  to  those 
**  his  commands,  and  their  desisting  from  any 
**  such  attempt  of  raising  horse  or  men,  might 
**  ease  all  his  good  subjects  of  that  charge,  trouble, 
**  and  vexation.'' 

It  will  be  wondered  at  hereafter,  when,  by  what 
liath  been  said,  the  number  and  quality  of  the  peers 
is  considered,  who,  by  absenting  themselves  from 
the  house,  and  their  resort  to  nis  majesty,  suffi- 
ciently declared,  that  they  liked  not  those  conclu- 
sions which  b^t  those  distractions;  why  both 
those  peers,  and  likewise  such  members  of  the 
commons,  who  then,  and  afterwards,  appeared  in 
the  king's  service,  and  were  indeed  fim,  or  very 
near  one  moiety  of  that  house,  did  not  rather,  by 
their  diligent  and  faithful  attendance  in  the  houses, 
according  to  their  several  trusts  reposed  in  them, 
discountenance  and  resist  those  pernicious  and 
htal  transactions,  than,  by  withdrawing  themselves 
from  their  proper  stations^  leave  the  other  (indiose 
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ruinous  intentions  were  sufficiently  discovered) 
possessed  of  the  reputation,  authority,  and  power  of 
a  parliament ;  by  which,  it  was  evident,  the  people 
would  be  easily,  to  a  great  degree,  seduced.  And 
though  the  observing  reader  may,  upon  the  collec- 
tion of  the  several  passages  here  set  down,  be  able 
to  answer  those  objections  to  himself;  I  am  the 
rather  induced,  in  this  place,  to  apply  myself  to  the 
clearing  that  point,  because  not  onl^  man^  honest 
men,  who,  at  a  distance,  have  considered  it,  with- 
out being  privy  to  the  passages  within  the  walls, 
and  those  breaches  which  totally  destroyed  and 
took  away  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  those  coun- 
cils, have  been  really  troubled  or  unsatisfied  with 
that  desertion,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  service  to 
which  they  were  incumbent,  and  chosen;  but  that 
I  have  heard  some,  who  were  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  promoters  of  those  violations,  and  the  most 
violent  pursuers  of  the  most  violent  designs,  and 
have  since  (out  of  the  ruptures  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  their  own  animosities)  either  been,  or 
been  thought  to  be,  more  moderately  inclined, 
complain, "  that  the  withdrawing  of  so  many  mem- 
*'  bers  from  the  two  houses  was  the  principal  cause 
"  of  all  our  calamities."  And  they  who  have  been 
the  true  aulliors  of  them,  and  still  continue  the 
same,  have  taken  pains  to  make  and  declare  the 
others,  "  deserters  of  their  country,  and  betrayers 
*'  of  their  trusts,  by  their  voluntary  withdrawing 
"  themselves  from  that  council." 

In  the  doing  whereof,  I  shall  not,  I  cannot, 
make  any  excuse  for  those,  (of  whom  somewhat 
is  bdbre  spoken,)  who,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
parliament,  and  in  the  whole  progress  of  it,  either 
out  of  laziness,  or  negligence,  or  incogitancv,  or 
weariness,  forbore  to  give  their  attendance  tnere, 
when  the  number  of  those  who  really  intended 
these  prodigious  alterations  was  very  incon- 
siderable ;  and  daily  drew  many  to  their  opinions, 
upon  no  other  ground  than  that  the  number  of  the 
dissenters  appeared  not  equally  diligent,  and  intent 
upon  their  assertions :  nmther  can  I  excuse  the 
peers,  the  moderate  part  whereof  being  four  for 
one,  suffered  themselves  to  be  cozened,  and  per- 
suaded, and  threatened  out  of  their  rights  b3r  a 
handful  of  men,  whom  they  might,  in  the  begin- 
ning, easily  have  crushed ;  whereas  in  the  house 
of  commons  the  great  managers  were  men  of 
notable  parts,  much  reputation,  admirable  dex- 
terity ;  pretenders  to  severe  justice  and  regularity ; 
and  then  the  number  of  the  weak,  and  the  wilful, 
who  naturally  were  to  be  guided  by  them,  always 
made  up  a  major  part ;  so  that,  from  the  begin- 
ning, they  were  always  able  to  carry  whatsoever 
they  set  tneir  hearts  visibly  upon ;  at  least,  to  dis- 
credit or  disgrace  any  particular  man,  against 
whom  they  thought  necessary  to  proceed,  albeit 
of  the  most  unblemished  reputation,  and  upon  the 
most  frivolous  suggestions;  so  that  they  could 
not  [but]  be  very  formidable,  in  that  house,  to 
all  but  the  most  abstracted  men  from  all  vulgar 
considerations. 

But,  I  am  confident,  whosoever  diligently  re- 
volves the  several  passages  in  both  houses,  from 
the  time  of  the  puolishing  the  first  remonstrance, 
upon  his  majesty's  return  from  Scotland,  to  the 
time  of  whicn  we  last  spake,  must  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  resorting  of  so  many  members  then  to  his 
majesty,  (from  ^om  all  the  lords,  and  some  of  the 
commons,  received  commands  to  that  purpose,)  or 
to  such  places,  where  they  thought  they  might  be 
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of  greatest  use  to  his  majesty,  in  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  only  an  act  of 
duty,  but  of  such  prudence  and  discretion,  as  sober 
and  honest  men  were  to  be  guided  bjr.    In  the 
house  of  peers,  the  bishops,  twen^-four  m  number, 
who  had  as  much  right  to  sit  there,  and  were  as 
much  members  of  parliament,  as  any  lord  there, 
were  first,  by  direct  violence  and  force,  driven  and 
kept  from  thence,  till  the  bill,  for  the  total  expul- 
sion of  them  and  their  function  from  those  seats, 
was  passed;  such  of  the  peers,  who  were  most 
notorious  for  adhering  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  being,  in  the  mean  time,  threatened  pub- 
licly by  the  rabble ;   and  some  of  their  persons 
assaulted.    The  business  of  the  militia  had  been 
twige,  upon  solemn  debate  in  a  full  house,  rejected 
there;  ull  such  force  and  violence  was  brought  to 
the  very  doors,  such  expostulations  and  threats  de- 
liveiied  within  the  doors  against  those  who  refused 
to  concur  with  them  in  that  business,  that  no  man 
had  reason  to  believe  his  life  out  of  danger  from 
those  rude  hands,  who  was  taken  notice  of  for  an 
opposer  of  their  unreasonable  desires;   some  of 
them  having  been  declared  enemies  to  their  coun- 
try, for  having  refused  what  was  in  their  power 
lawfully  to  refuse ;  and  others  having  been  crimi- 
nally accused  by  the  commons,  for  words  spoken 
by  them  in  debate  in  the  house  of  peers ;  after 
which  many  of  them  were  sent  for,  by  special  let- 
ters, to  attend  his  majesty,  (which  letters  were 
always  thought  to  be  so  good,  and  ^varrantable 
a  ground  to  be  absent,  that  no  other  was  sufficient ; 
nor  had  such  summons,  from  the  beginning  of  par- 
liaments to  this  present,  ever  been  neglect^,)  with 
whom  they  had  not  been  manv  weeks,  but  two  of 
them,  as  liath  been  mentioned  oefore,  upon  an  un- 
true and  extravagant  information,  without  further 
examination,  were  declared  enemies  to  the  king- 
dom :  and  nine  others  bv  solemn  judgment,  upon 
an  impeachment  brougnt  up  by  the  commons 
against  them,  onlv  for  ^ing  absent,  and  for  what 
only  concerned  the  privilege  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  peers,  were  disabled  to  sit  in  the  house  again 
during  this  session ;  so  that,  if  thev  would  nave 
returned,  they  were  actually  excludea  that  council. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  case  was  worse : 
first,  they  who  had,  with  that  liberty  which  is  es- 
sential to  parliaments,  and  according  to  their  under- 
standings, dissented,  or  declared  a  disUke  of  what 
the  violent  party  so  vehemently  pursued,  were,  as 
hath  been  said  before,  declared  enemies  to  their 
country ;  and  their  names  posted  up  in  paper,  or 
parchment,  at  most  eminent  places,  unaer  some 
opprobrious  character ;  which,  though  it  was  not 
avowed,  and  had  no  authority  from  the  house  by 
any  public  act,  yet,  being  complained  of,  found 
neither  redress,  or  such  countenance,  that  it  could 
be  concluded  die  violation  was  unacceptable :  so, 
though  the  tumults  were  not  directly  summoned 
or  assembled,  it  is  evident,  by  what  hath  been 
before  set  forth  truly  and  at  large,  that  they  found 
there  visible  countenance  and  encouragement. 

Then,  what  had  been,  upon  full  and  solemn  de- 
bates in  a  full  house,  rejected,  was  many  times,  in 
a  thin  house,  and  at  unusual  and  unparliamentary 
hours,  resumed,  and  determined  contrary  to  the 
former  conclusions :  yet  men  satisfied  themselves 
with  doing  what  they  thought  their  duty,  and  rea- 
sonably opposing  what  the  major  part  ordered  to 
be  done ;  hoping  that  men's  understandings  would 
be  shordy  better  informed ;  and  that,  though  high 


and  irreverent  expressions  and  words  were  some- 
times used  against  -the  king,  there  would  be  ab- 
staining from  unlawful  and  dangerous  actions; 
and  that  the  house  of  peers,  at  least,  would  never 
be  brought  to  join  or  concur  in  any  act  prejudicial 
to  the  sovereign  power.    But  when  they  saw  a 
new  way  found  out  by  the  dexterity  of  the  major 
part  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  make  the  minor 
part  of  the  lords  too  hard  for  the  major ;  and  so, 
whilst  all  men  were  transported  with  jealousy  of 
the  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament  by  the  lungf, 
that  there  was,  by  the  houses  themselves,  an  abso- 
lute  rooting  up  of  all  privileges :  that  from  meta- 
physical consiaerations,  what  might  be  done  in  case 
of  necessity,  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  actu- 
ally seized  on ;  and  put  under  a  command  con- 
trary to,  and  against,  the  king's  command :  that 
there  was  then  a  resolution  taken,  by  those  who 
could  act  their  resolutions  when  they  pleased,  to 
make  a  general,  and  to  oblige  all  the  members  to 
live  and  die  with  that  generu ;  which  will  be  anon 
more  particularly  mentioned ;  (for  that  resolution 
was  well  known  before  the  time,  that  those  many 
members  removed  to  York,  and  withdrew  to  other 
places ;   and  was  executed  within  three  or  four 
days  after;)  men  thought  it  high  time  to  look  to 
their  innocence,  and  (since,  by  the  course  and 
order  of  that  house,  they  could  leave  no  monument 
or  evidence  of  their  dissenting,  as  the  lords  might 
have,  by  their  protestations  upon  any  unlawful  act, 
or  resolution)  to  declare  their  dislike  of  what  was 
done,  by  not  being  present  at  the  doing :  and  it 
was  reasonably  thought,  there  beii^  no  other  way 
peaceably  and  Securely  to  do  it,  that  the  kingdom, 
understanding  the  number  of  those  that  were 
present  at  such  new  transactions,  and  weighing 
the  quaUty,  number,  and  reputation  of  those  who 
were  absent,  would  be  best  induced  to  prefer  the 
old  laws  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  new  votes 
(destructive  to  those  laws)  of  those  few  men,  who 
called  themselves  the  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  that  it  would  prove  a  good  expedient  to  work 
upon  the  consciences  and  modesty  of  those  who 
staid  behind,  to  conclude  it  necessary,  by  some 
fair  address  to  his  majesty,  to  endeavour  such  a 
general  good  understanding,  that  a  perfect  union 
might  be  made ;  and  the  privilege,  dignity,  and 
security  of  parliament  be  established  according  to 
the  true  ana  just  constitution  of  it. 

It  is  true,  how  reasonably  soever  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  produced  not  tbiat  ingenuity :  but  thev 
who  had  been  troubled  with  their  companv,  ana, 
by  the  opposition  they  made,  could  not  make  that 
expedition  in  the  mischief  they  intended,  were  g:lad 
they  were  rid  of  them  ;  yet,  shortly,  considering 
what  influence  indeed  it  might  have  upon  under- 
standing men,  they  found  a  way  to  cast  a  reproach 
upon  those  who  were  absent,  and  yet  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  to  themselves  by  their  return ; 
publishing  an  order,  ''  that  all  the  members  absent 
should  appear  at  such  a  day,  under  the  penalty 
of  paying  looj.  fine  for  his  absence ;  and  who- 
soever did  not  appear  at  that  day  "  (which  gave 
not  time  enough  to  any  who  were  at  a  distance) 
<<  should  not  presume  to  sit  in  the  house,  before 
'(  he  had  paid  nis  fine,  or  satisfied  the  house  with 
''  the  cause  of  his  absence ;"  so  that  all  those  who 
were  with  the  king,  and  very  many  more,  who  had 
really  withdrawn  themselves  to  refresh  their  minds, 
or  upon  necessary  affairs  of  their  own,  with  a  pur- 
pose to  return,  clearly  discerned  themselves  eL» 
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authority  of  law$  the  statute  upon  which  it  was 
groimded  being,  as  he  said,  repesQed;  and  dis- 
coursed very  much  of  the  ill  consequences  which 
might  result  from  submitting  to  it :  he  answered 
the  arguments  which  had  been  used  to  support  it; 
and  easily  prevailed  with  the  house  not  to  like  a 
proceeding,  which  they  knew  was  intended  to  do 
them  hurt,  and  to  lessen  their  authority.  But  his 
authority  and  reputation  prevailed  much  further 
than  the  house,  and  begot  a  prejudice  against  it  in 
many  well  affected  men.  When  the  kmg  was  in- 
formed of  it,  he  was  much  troubled,  having  looked 
upon  Mr.  Selden  as  well  disposed  to  his  service. 
And  the  lord  Falkland,  with  his  majesty's  leave, 
writ  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Selden,  "  to  know  his 
"  reason,  why,  in  such  a  conjuncture,  whatever  his 
"  opinion  [were],  he  would  oppose  the  submission 
"  to  the  commission  of  array,  which  nobody  could 
'*  deny  to  have  had  its  original  from  law,  and 
"  that  many  learned  men  stiU  believed  to  be  very 
**  legal,  that  the  ordinance  which  had  no  manner 
"  of  pretence  to  right  might  be  the  better  estab- 
"  lished."  He  answered  this  letter  very  frankly ; 
as  a  man  who  believed  himself  in  the  right  upon 
the  commission  of  array,  and  that  the  arguments 
he  had  used  against  it  could  not  be  answered ; 
summing  up  some  of  those  arguments  in  as  few 
words  as  they  could  be  comprehended  [in]  :  but 
then  he  did  hjr  frankly  inveigh  against  the  ordin- 
ance for  the  militia,  "  which,  he  said,  was  without 
«  any  shadow  of  law,  or  pretence  of  precedent, 
'*  and  most  destructive  to  the  government  of  the 
"  kingdom :  and  he  did  acknowledge,  that  he  had 
''  been  the  more  inclined  to  make  that  discourse 
^  in-  the  house  against  the  commission,  that  he 
"  miffht  with  the  more  freedom  argue  against  the 
"ormnance;  which  was  to  be  considered  upon 
"  a  day  then  appointed :  and  he  was  most  confi- 
"  dent,  that  he  should  likewise  overthrow  the 
"  ordinance :  which,  he  confessed,  could  be  less 
*'  supported ;  and  he  did  believe,  that  it  would  be 
"  much  better,  if  both  were  rejected,  than  if  either 
"  of  them  should  stand,  and  remain  uncontrolled.'^ 
But  his  confidence  deceived  him ;  and  he  quickly 
found,  that  they  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
entirely  governed  by  his  reason,  when  those  con- 
clusions resulted  from  it,  which  contributed  to 
their  own  designs,  would  not  be  at  all  ffuided  by 
it,  or  submit  to  it,  when  it  persuaded  that  which 
contradicted  and  would  disappoint  those  designs : 
and  so,  upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  debate  of 
their  ordinance,  when  he  applied  all  his  faculties 
to  the  convincing  them  of  tne  illegality  and  mon- 
strousness  of  it,  by  arguments  at  least  as  clear 
and  demonstrable  as  his  former  had  been,  they 
made  no  impression  upon  them;  but  were  easily 
answered  by  those  who  with  most  passion  insisted 
upon  their  own  sense.  He  had  satisfied  them 
very  well,  when  he  concurred  with  them  in  judg- 
ment ;  but  his  reasons  were  weak,  when  they 
crossed  their  resolutions.  So  most  men  are  de- 
ceived in  being  too  reasonable;  and  when  they 
conclude  that  men  will  submit  to  what  is  ri^ht, 
who  have  no  other  consideration  of  right  or  jus- 
tice, but  as  it  advances  their  interest,  or  complies 
witib  their  humour  and  passion.  And  so  easy  it 
hath  always  been  to  do  harm,  and  to  mislead  men, 
and  so  hard  to  do  good,  and  reduce  them  to 
reason. 

These  paper-skirmishes  left  neither  side  better 
inclined  to  the  other ;  but,  by  sharpening  each 


eluded  from  sitting  an)^  more  there ;  it  being  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  that  the  cause  of  their  absence 
would  never  be  approved,  if  their  persons  were 
disliked,  and  their  opinions  disapproved:  which 
appeared  quickly ;  for  the  day  was  no  sooner  past, 
but  they,  without  the  least  warrant  of  preceaent, 
or  colour  of  right,  expelled  very  many,  sometimes 
twenty  in  a  day,  not  only  of  those  wno  were  with 
the  king,  but  of  others  who  had  given  them  equal 
distaste;  and  ordered  new  writs  to  issue  out  to 
choose  other  members  in  their  rooms. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  some  very  honest  and 
entire  men  staid  still  there,  and  opposed  all  their 
unjustifiable  proceedings  with  great  courage,  and 
much  hberty  of  speech ;  which  v^as  more  frankly 
permitted  to  them  than  had  been  before,  when  the 
number  of  the  dissenters  was  greater ;  and  it  may 
be  there  are  still  some  who  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  have  performed  their  duty,  oy  always  having 
denied  to  give  their  consent  to  whatsoever  ham 
been  seditiously  or  illegally  concluded.  But  I  must 
ajppeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  very  men,  whe- 
ther they  have  not  been  many  times,  by  staying 
there,  compelled  or  terrified  to  do,  and  submit  to, 
many  acts  contrary  to  their  conscience,  in  cases  of 
conscience ;  and  contrary  to  their  judgment  and 
knowledge,  in  matters  of  law  and  right ;  and  con- 
trary to  their  oaths  and  dutiea,  in  matters  of  alle- 
giance; and  whether,  if  they  had  refused  so  to 
do,  they  should  not  have  been  plundered,  expelled, 
and  committed  to  prison  ?  And  then  they  cannot 
be  thought  to  have  proceeded  imreasonably,  who, 
to  preserve  their  innocence,  and  their  liberty, 
chose  to  undergo  all  the  other  censures  and  diffi- 
culties which  could  befall  tiiem,  and  which  have 
been  since  plentifidly  poured  upon  them.  But  to 
return. 

The  king  had,  at  this  time,  called  to  him  some 
judges,  and  lawyers  of  eminency ;  by  whose  advice 
he  published  a  declaration  concerning  the  militia, 
and  asserted  "  the  right  of  tiie  crown  in  granting 
''  commissions  of  array,  for  the  better  ordering 
**  and  governing  thereof;"  and,  at  the  same  time, 
issued  out  those  commissions  to  all  counties,  "ez- 
**  pressly  forbidding  any  obedience  to  be  given  to 
'^  the  ordinance  for  the  militia  by  both  nouses, 
"  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason."  This  only 
improved  the  paper  combat  in  declarations ;  either 
party  insisting,  "  that  the  law  was  on  their  side ;" 
and  the  people  giving  obedience  to  either,  accord- 
ing to  their  conveniences :  and  many  did  believe, 
that  if  the  king  had  resorted  to  the  old  known 
way  of  lord  lieutenants,  and  deputy  lieutenants, 
his  service  would  have  been  better  carried  on; 
the  commission  of  array  bdng  a  thins  they  had 
not  before  heard  of,  tnough  founded  upon  an 
ancient  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  IV. 
and  so  was  received  with  jealousy,  and  easily 
discredited  by  the  glosses  and  suggestions  of  the 
houses. 

Besides  that  some  men  of  very  good  affections 
to  the  crown,  and  averse  enough  to  uie  extravagant 
pretences  and  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  did 
not  conceal  their  prejudice  to  the  commission  of 
array,  as  not  warranted  by  law;  which  did  very 
mooi  work  upon  other  men,  and  made  the  obedi- 
ence less  cheerful  that  was  given  to  that  service. 
Mr.  Selden  had,  in  the  debate  upon  that  subject  in 
the  house  of  commons,  dedared  himself  very  posi- 
tively, and  with  much  sharpness,  against  the  com- 
mission of  array,  as  a  thing  expressly  without  any 
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other,  drew  the  matter  nearer  to  an  issue.  The 
king  had  written  a  letter  to  die  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  and  to  the  .masters  and  wardens 
of  each  several  company ;  hy  which,  "  he  assured 
"  them  of  his  desire  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
*'  and  therefore  required  them,  as  they  tendered 
'^  their  charter  of  the  city,  and  their  own  particular 
"  welfares,  not  to  hring  m  horses,  money,  or  plate, 
^'  upon  the  propositions  of  the  houses ;  whereby, 
''  under  pretence  of  raising  a  ffuard  for  the  parlia- 
*'  ment,  forces  would  be  levied,  and,  in  truth,  em- 
*'  ployeid  against  his  majesty:"  of  which  the  houses 
taking  notice,  published  a  declaration  to  the  city, 
"  That  they  could  not  be  secured  by  his  majesty's 
protestations,  that  his  desires  and  purposes  were 
for  the  public  peace  i  since  it  appeared,  by  divers 
eicpressions  and  proceedings  of  nis  majesty,  that 
"  he  intended  to  use  force  against  those  who  sub- 
"  mitted  to  the  ordinance  of  the  militia ;  and  that 
*'  he  had  likewise  some  intention  of  making  an 
'*  attempt  upon  Hull.  In  both  which  cases  they 
"  did  declare,  that  whatsoever  violence  should  be 
"  used,  either  against  those  who  exerdse  the 
"  militia,  or  against  Hull,  they  could  not  but  be- 
lieve it  as  done  against  the  parliament.  They 
told  them,  that  the  dangerous  and  mischievous 
intentions  of  some  about  his  majesty  were  such, 
**  that  whatsoever  was  most  precious  to  men  of 
"  conscience  and  honour,  as  religion,  liberty,  and 
public  safety,  were  like  to  be  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  the  general  confusion  and  cahanity  of  the 
kingdom ;  which  would  not  only  Question,  but 
overthrow  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London;  ex- 
pose the  citizens,  their  wives  and  children,  to 
"  violence  and  villainy ;  and  leave  the  wealth  of 
"  that  famous  city  as  a  prey  to  those  desperate 
''  and  necessitous  persons  :  and  therefore  diey  for- 
*^  bade  all  the  officers  to  publish  that  paper,  as  they 
"  would  answer  their  contempt  to  the  parliament; 
"  by  the  power  and  authority  of  which,  they  as- 
"  sured  them,  they  should  be  protected,  ana  se- 
''  cured  in  their  persons,  liberties,  and  estates,  for 
"  whatsoever  they  should  do  by  their  advice  or 
*'  persuasion." 
To  this  the  king  replied,  '^  That  he  wondered, 
since  they  had  usurped  the  supreme  power  to 
themselves,  that  they  had  not  taken  upon  them 
the  supreme  style  too ;  and  directed  tneir  veiy 
new  declaration  to  their  trusty  and  well-belovea, 
their  subjects  of  the  city  of  London :  for  it  was 
too  great  and  palpable  a  scorn,  to  persuade  them 
"  to  take  up  arms  against  his  person,  under  colour 
*'  of  being  loving  subjects  to  his  office ;  and  to 
destroy  nis  person,  that  they  might  preserve  the 
king :  that  he  was  beholding  to  them,  that  they 
had  explained  to  all  his  good  subjects  the  mean- 
ing of  their  charge  against  his  majesty,  that  by 
"  his  intention  of  making  war  against  his  parlia- 
*'  ment,  no  more  was  pretended  to  be  meant,  but 
"  his  resolution  not  to  submit  to  the  high  injustice 
"  and  indignity  of  the  ordinance  for  the  militia, 
"  and  the  business  of  Hull.  He  said,  he  had 
"  never  concealed  his  intentions  in  either  of  those 
particulars,  (he  wished  they  would  deal  as  clearly 
with  him,)  but  had  always,  and  did  now  declare, 
that  that  pretended  oroinance  was  against  the 
"  law  of  the  land  ;  against  the  liberty  and  pro- 
"  perty  of  the  subject ;  destructive  to  sovereignty ; 
"  and  therefore  not  consistent  with  the  very  con- 
stitution and  essence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
the  right  and  privilege  of  parliament :  that  he 
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was  bound  by  his  oath  (and  all  his  subjects 
were  bound  by  theirs  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, and  their  own  protestation  lately  taken, 
''  to  assist  his  majesty)  to  oppose  that  ordinance, 
which  was  put  already  in  execution  against  him, 
not  only  by  training  and  arming  his  subjects, 
but  by  forcibly  removing  the  magazine,  from 
the  places  trusted  by  the  counties,  to  th^  own 
*'  houses,  and  guarding  it  there  with  armed  mexi, 
"  Whither  it  would,  be  next  removed,  and  how 
used  by  such  persons,  he  knew  not. 
*'  That  the  keeping  lus  majesty  out  of  Hull  by 
sir  John  Hotham,  was  an  act  of  high  treason 
against  his  majesty ;  and  the  taking  away  his 
magazine  and  mumtion  from  him,  was  an  act  of 
violence  upon  his  majesty,  by  what  hands  or  by 
whose  direction  soever  it  was  done :  and,  in  botn 
cases,  by  the  help  of  God,  and  the  law,  his  ma- 
jesty said,  he  would  have  iustice,  or  lose  his  life 
m  tne  requiring  it ;  the  wnich  he  did  not  value 
at  that  rate,  as  to  preserve  it  with  the  in&my  of 
suffering  himself  to  be  robbed,  and  spoilea  of 
that  dignity  he  was  bom  to.  And  if  it  were 
possible  for  his  good  subjects  to  believe,  that 
''  such  a  defence  of  himself,  with  the  utmost  power 
"  and  strength  he  could  raise,  was  making  a  war 
"  against  his  parliament,  he  did  not  doubt,  how- 
''  ever  it  should  please  God  to  dispose  of  him  in 
"  that  contention,butthejusticeofhis  cause  would, 
"  at  the  last,  prevail  agamst  those  few  malignant 
"  spirits,  who,  for  their  own  ends,  and  ambitious 
designs,  had  so  misled  and  corrupted  the  under- 
standings of  his  people.  And  since  neither  his 
own  declaration,  nor  the  testimony  of  so  many 
"  of  his  lords,  then  with  his  majesty,  could  procure 
"  credit  with  those  men,  but  that  they  proceeded 
"  to  levy  horse,  and  to  raise  money  and  arms 
"  against  his  majesty,  he  said,  he  was  not  to  be 
"  blamed,  if  after  so  many  gracious  expostulations 
"  with  them,  upon  undeniable  prind^es  of  law  and 
reason,  (which  they  answered  onlypy  voting  that 
which  his  majesty  said,  to  be  neitner  law,  nor 
reason ;  and  so  proceeded  actually  to  levy  war 
upon  his  majesty,  to  justify  that  wmch  could  not 
be  otherwise  defended,)  at  last  he  made  such 
provision,  that  as  he  had  been  driven  from  I/>n- 
don,  and  kept  from  Hull,  he  might  not  be  sur- 
''  prised  at  York ;  but  in  a  condition  to  resist,  and 
"  Dring  to  justice  those  men,  who  would  persuade 
''  his  people  that  their  religion  was  in  danger, 
*'  because  his  majesty  would  not  consent  it  should 
"  be  in  their  power  to  alter  it  by  their  votes ;  or 
"  their  lib«rty  in  danger,  because  he  would  allow 
"  no  judge  of  that  liber^,  but  the  known  law  of 
"  the  land :  yet,  he  said,  whatever  provision  he 
"  should  be  compelled  to  make  for  his  security, 
he  would  be  ready  to  lay  down,  as  soon  as  they 
should  revoke  the  orders  by  which  they  had  made 
levies,  and  submitted  those  persons,  who  had  de- 
tained his  towns,  carried  away  his  arms,  and  put 
"  the  militia  in  execution,  contrary  to  his  proda- 
**  mation,  to  that  trial  of  thehr  innocence,  which 
"  the  law  had  directed,  and  to  which  they  were 
"  born :  if  that  were  not  submitted  to,  he  should, 
"  with  a  good  conscience,  proceed  against  those 
*'  who  should  presume  to  exercise  that  pretended 
''ordinance  for  the  mihtia,  and  the  other  who 
"  should  keep  his  town  of  Hull  from  him,  as  he 
''  would  resist  persons  who  came  to  take  away  lus 
*'  life  or  his  crown  from  him. 
"  And  therefore  his  majesty  again  remembered. 
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and  required  his  city  of  London  to  obey  his  for- 
mer commands,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  the  ora- 
*'  tions  of  those  men,  who  were  made  desperate  by 
"  their  fortmies,  or  ihar  fortunes  by  them ;  who 
told  them  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property, 
was  to  be  preserved  no  other  way,  but  by  their 
disloyalty  to  his  majesty :  that  they  were  now 
at  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  might  draw  their 
swords,  (which  was  an  expression  used  at  a 
great  convention  of  the  city,)  when  nothing 
"  pursued  them  but  their  own  evil  consciences. 
"  He  wished  them  to  consider,  whether  their 
estates  came  to  them,  and  were  settled  upon 
them,  b^  orders  of  both  houses,  or  by  that  law 
which  his  majesty  defended :  what  security  they 
'*  could  have  to  enjoy  their  own,  when  they  had 
'*  helped  to  rob  his  majesty ;  and  what  an  nappy 
'^  conclusion  that  war  was  like  to  have,  which  was 
"  raLsed  to  oppress  their  sovereign :  that  the  wealth 
*'  and  glory  of  thdr  city  was  not  like  to  be  de- 
"  stroyed  any  other  way,  but  by  rebdlinff  against 
**  his  majesty ;  and  that  way  inevitably  it  must ; 
*'  nor  their  wives  and  children  to  be  exposed  to 
''  violence  and  villainy,  but  by  those  who  make 
'*  their  appetite  and  wUl  the  measure  and  guide 
"  to  all  their  actions.  He  advised  them  not  to 
fancy  to  themselves  melancholy  apprehensions, 
which  were  canable  of  no  satisraction ;  but  seri- 
ously to  consider  what  security  they  could  have, 
that  the^  had  not  under  his  majestv,  or  [had] 
been  ofiered  by  him :  and  whether  tne  doctrine 
those  men  taught,  and  would  have  them  defend, 
"  did  not  destroy  the  foundations  upon  which 
**  their  security  was  built  ?" 

This  great  conflux,  of  men  of  all  conditions,  and 
qualities,  and  humours,  could  not  continue  long 
together  at  York,  without  some  impatience  and 
commotion ;  and  most  men  wondered,  that  there 
appeared  no  provisions  to  be  made  towards  a  war, 
which  they  saw  would  be  inevitable :  and  when 
the  levies  of  soldiers  under  the  earl  of  Essex  were 
hastened  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  king  should 
have  no  other  preparation  towards  an  army,  than  a 
single  troop  of  guuds  made  up  of  gentlemen  volun* 
teers  ;  who,  all  men  foresaw,  would  quit  the  troop 
when  there  should  be  an  army :  and  many  do  yet 
believe,  that  the  king  too  long  deferred  his  re- 
course to  arms ;  and  that,  if  he  had  raised  forces 
upon  his  first  repulse  at  Hull,  lus  service  would 
have  been  verv  much  advanced ;  and  that  the 
parliament  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  drawn 
an  anny  together.  And  so  they  reproach  the 
councils  which  were  then  about  the  king,  as  they 
were  censured  by  many  at  that  time :  but  neither 
they  then,  nor  these  now  do  understand  the  true 
reason  thereof.  The  king  had  not,  at  that  time, 
one  barrel  of  powder,  nor  one  musket,  nor  anv 
other  provision  necessary  for  an  army ;  and,  whicn 
was  worse,  was  not  sure  of  any  port,  to  which 
they  might  be  securely  assigned ;  nor  had  he 
money  for  the  support  of  his  own  table  for  the 
term  of  one  montn.  He  expected,  with  impa- 
tience, the  arrival  of  all  those  by  the  care  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  queen ;  who  was  then  in  Holland,  and 
by  tne  sale  of  her  own,  as  well  as  of  the  crown 
jewels,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Henry  prince  of 
Orange,  did  all  she  could  to  provide  all  that  was 
necessary ;  and  the  king  had  newly  directed  her  to 
send  all  to  Newcastle,  which  was  but  then  secured 
to  him  by  the  diligence  of  that  earl ;  [the  earl  of 
that  name.]     In  the  mean  time,  both  the  king 


himself,  and  they  who  best  knew  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  seemed  to  be  without  any  thoughts  of 
making  war;  and  to  hope,  that  the  parliament 
would  at  last  incline  to  some  accommodation ;  for 
which  both  his  majesty  and  those  persons  were 
exposed  to  a  thousand  reproaches. 

The  queen  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with ; 
for  though  the  prince  of  Orange  had  a  very  signal 
affection  for  the  king's  service,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  dispose  the  states  to  concern  themselves  in  his 
majesty's  quarrel ;  yet  his  authority  and  interest 
was  much  diminished  with  the  vigour  of  his  body 
and  mind :  and  the  states  of  HoUand  were  so  far 
from  beinff  inclined  to  the  king,  that  they  did  him  all 
the  mischief  they  could.  They  had  before  assisted 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  with  giving  them  credit 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  before  they  had  money 
to  buy  any ;  and  they  did  afterwards,  several  ways, 
discover  tneir  affections  to  the  parliament ;  which 
had  so  many  spies  there,  that  tne  queen  could  do 
nothing  they  had  not  present  notice  of;  so  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  for  the  queen  to  provide  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  the  parliament  had  present 
notice  of  it,  and  of  the  ways  which  were  tnought 
upon  to  transport  them  to  tne  king :  and  then  their 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
lay  ready  to  obstruct  and  intercept  that  communi- 
cation; nor  was  any  remedy  in  view  to  remove 
this  mischief;  insomuch  as  it  was  no  easy  thing 
for  the  king  to  send  to,  or  to  receive  letters  from, 
the  queen.  « 

There  was  a  small  ship  of  28  or  30  guns,  that 
was  part  of  the  fleet  that  wafted  her  majesty  into 
Holland  from  Dover,  which  was  called  the  Pro- 
vidence, under  the  command  of  captain  Straughan, 
when  the  fleet  was  commanded  by  sir  John  Pen- 
nington, and  before  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  super- 
induced into  that  charge  against  the  king's  will. 
That  ship,  the  captain  whereof  was  known  to  be 
faithful  to  his  majesty,  was  by  the  queen  detained, 
and  kept  in  Holland  from  the  time  of  her  majesty's 
arrival,  under  several  pretences,  of  which  the  cap* 
tain  made  use,  when  he  afterwards  received  orders 
from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  "  to  repair  to  the  fleet 
''  in  the  Downs ;"  until,  after  many  promises  and 
excuses,  it  was  at  last  discerned  that  he  had  other 
business  and  commands ;  and  so  was  watched  by 
the  other  ships  as  an  enemy.  This  vessel  the  queen 
resolved  to  send  to  the  king,  principally  to  inform 
his  majesty  of  the  straits  she  was  in ;  of  the  pro- 
visions she  had  made;  and  to  return  with  such 
particular  advice  and  directions  from  his  majesty, 
that  she  might  take  further  resolutions.  And 
because  the  vessel  was  light,  and  drew  not  much 
water,  and  so  could  run  into  any  creek,  or  open 
road,  or  harbour,  and  from  thence  easily  send  an 
express  to  the  king ;  there  was  put  into  |it  about 
two  hundred  barrds  of  powder,  and  two  or  three 
thousand  arms,  with  seven  or  eight  field-pieces ; 
which,  they  knew,  would  be  very  welcome  to  the 
king,  and  serve  for  a  beginning  and  countenance  to 
draw  forces  together.  The  captain  was  no  sooner 
put  to  sea,  but  notice  was  sent  to  the  commander 
of  the  fleet  in  the  Downs ;  who  immediately  sent 
three  or  four  ships  to  the  north,  which  easily  ffot 
the  Providence  in  view,  before  it  could  reach  tnat 
coast ;  and  chased  it  with  all  their  sails,  till  they 
saw  it  enter  into  the  river  of  Humber;  when, 
looking  upon  it  as  their  own,  they  made  less  haste 
to  follow  It,  being  content  to  drive  it  before  them 
into  tiieir  own  port  of  Hull ;  there  ^being^  as  they 
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thouffht,  no  other  way  to  escape  them ;  until  thev 
plainly  saw  the  ship  entering  into  a  narrow  creek 
out  01  the  Humber,  which  declined  Hull,  and  led 
into  the  country  some  miles  above  it ;  which  was  a 
place  well  known  to  the  captain,  and  designed  by 
iiim  from  the  beginning.  It  was  in  vsun  tor  them 
then  to  hasten  their  pursuit ;  for  they  quickly  found 
that  their  great  ships  covld  not  enter  into  that 
passage,  and  that  the  river  was  too  shallow  to 
follow  him ;  and  so,  with  shame  and  anger,  they 

gave  over  the  chase,  whilst  the  captain  continued 
is  course ;  and  having  never  thought  of  saving 
the  ship,  run  it  on  shore  near  BurUngton ;  and, 
with  all  expedition,  save  notice  to  the  lung  of  his 
arrival;  who,  immediately,  caused  the  persons  of 
quality  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  draw  tne  trained 
bands  of  the  country  together,  to  secure  the 
incursions  from  Hull;  and,  by  this  means,  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery  were  quickly 
brought  to  York. 

The  king  was  well  content  that  it  should  be 
generaUy  believed,  that  this  small  ship,  the  size 
whereof  was  known  to  few,  had  brought  a  greater 

nktity  and  proportion  of  provisions  for  the  war, 
in  truth  it  had ;  and  therefore,  though  it  had 
brought  no  money,  which  he  expected,  he  forth- 
with granted  commissions,  to  raise  regiments  of 
horse  and  foot,  to  such  persons  of  quality  and 
interest,  as  were  able  to  comply  with  theur  oblip^a- 
tions.  He  declared  the  earl  of  Lindeey,  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  England,  his  ffeneral  of  the  army ; 
a  person  of  great  honour  and  courage,  and  gene- 
rally beloved;  who  had  many  years  b^ore  had  eood 
command  in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  had  oeen 
admiral  at  sea  in  several  expeditions.  Sir  Jacob 
Ashley  was  declared  major  general  of  the  foot,  a 
command  he  was  very  equal  to,  and  had  exercised 
before,  and  executed  after,  with  great  approbation. 
The  generalship  of  the  horse  his  majesty  preserved 
for  his  nephew  prince  Rupert;  who  was  daily  ex- 

gected,  and  arrived  soon  after :  and  all  levies  were 
astened  with  as  much  expedition  as  was  possible 
in  so  great  a  scarcity,  and  notorious  want  of 
money ;  of  which  no  more  need  be  said,  after  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  lords,  and  council  about 
the  king,  with  several  other  persons  of  quality, 
voluntarily  made  a  subscription  for  the  payment 
of  so  many  horse  for  three  months ;  in  whicn  time 
they  would  needs  believe,  that  the  wax  should  be 
at  an  end ;  every  one  paying  down  what  the  three 
months'  pay  would  amount  to,  into  the  hands  of 
a  treasurer  appointed  to  receive  it ;  and  this 
money  was  presently  paid  for  the  msddnff  those 
levies  of  horse  which  were  designed ;  and  which 
could  not  have  been  made  but  by  those  monies. 

And  now  the  king  thought  it  time  to  execute  a 
resolution  he  had  long  intended,  and  which  many 
men  wondered  he  neglected  so  long ;  which  was, 
as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  take  the  admiralty  into 
his  own  hands.  He  had  long  too  much  cause  to 
be  unsatisfied  and  displeased  with  the  earl  of 
Northumberland ;  whom  he  thought  he  had  obliged 
above  any  man  whatsoever.  His  delivering  the 
fleet  into  the  hands  and  command  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  after  his  majesty  had  expressly  refused 
it  to  the  parliament,  he  resolved  never  to  forgive ; 
however,  he  thought  it  not  then  seasonable  to  re- 
sent it,  because  he  had  nothing  to  object  against 
him,  but  his  compliance  with  the  command  of  the 
parliament,  which  would  have  made  and  owned  it 
as  their  own  quarrel ;  and  must  have  obliged  him 


[that  earl]  to  put  his  whole  interest  into  their 
hands,  and  to  have  run  their  fortune ;  to  which  he 
was  naturally  too  much  inclined:  and  then  his 
majesty  foresaw,  that  there  would  have  been  no 
fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year,  by  their  having  the 
command  of  all  the  money,  which  was  to  be  applied 
to  that  service.  Whereas,  by  his  majesty's  con- 
cealing his  resentment,  there  was  a  good  fleet  made 
ready,  and  set  out;  and  many  gentlemen  settled 
in  the  command  of  ships,  of  whose  affection  and 
fldeUty  his  majesty  was  assured,  that  no  superior 
officer  could  corrupt  it ;  but  that  they  would,  at  all 
times,  repair  to  his  service,  whenever  he  required 
it.  And,  indeed,  his  majesty  had  an  opinion  of  the 
devotion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  common  seamen 
to  his  service,  because  he  liad,  bountifully,  so  much 
mended  their  condition,  and  increased  their  pay, 
that  he  thought  they  would  have  thrown  the  earl 
of  Warwick  overboard,  when  he  should  command 
them ;  and  so  the  respiting  the  doing  of  it  would 
be  of  little  importance,  fiut  now,  that  a  ship  of 
his  6wn,  in  the  execution  of  his  commands,  should 
be  xhased  by  his  own  fleet  as  an  enemy,  made  such 
a  noise  in  all  places,  even  to  his  reproach  and  dis- 
honour, that  ne  could  no  longer  defer  the  doing 
what  he  had  so  long  thought  of.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  revoke  the  earl  of  Northumberland's 
commission  of  the  oflice  of  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  send  the  revocation  to  him  under  the 
great  seal  of  England:  then,  to  send  sir  John 
Pennington,  who  was  then  at  York,  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  to  take  the  charge  of  it:  and  letters 
were  prepared,  and  signed  by  the  king,  to  every 
one  of  the  captains ;  whereby  they  were  required 
"  to  observe  the  orders  of  sir  John  Pennington." 
And  all  this  was  carried  with  all  possible  secrecy, 
that  none,  but  those  few  who  were  trusted,  knew, 
or  suspected  any  such  alteration. 

But  the  king  thought  fit,  first  to  advise  with  sir 
John  Pennington ;  of  whose  integrity  he  was  con- 
fident, and  whose  judgment  he  sdways  principally 
relied  on  in  all  his  maritime  actions ;  and  thought 
him  the  only  person  fit  immediately  to  take  the 
fleet  out  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  possession ;  who 
had  dispossessed  him  of  the  command  that  year, 
which  he  had  usually  exercised.  Sir  John  Pen- 
nington, finding  the  matter  full  of  difliculty,  and 
the  execution  lu:e  to  meet  with  some  interruptions, 
expressed  no  alacrity  to  undertake  it  in  his  own 
person ;  alleging,  ''  that  himself  stood  in  the  par- 
"liament's  dismvour  and  jealousy,  (which  was 
"  true,)  and  that  therefore  his  motion,  and  journey 
"  towards  the  Downs,  where  the  fleet  then  lay, 
"  would  be  immediately  taken  notice  of;  and  his 
*'  majesty's  design  be  so  much  guessed  at,  that 
"  there  would  need  no  other  discovery :"  but  pro- 
pounded to  his  majesty, ''  that  he  would  send  a 
"  letter  to  sir  Robert  Mansel,  who  lived  at  Green- 
wich, speedily  to  go  to  the  fleet,  and  to  take 
charge  of  it ;  and  that  his  authority,  being  vice- 
**  admiral  of  England,  and  his  known  ancT  great 
'^  reputation  with  the  seamen,  would  be  like  to 
"  meet  with  the  least  resistance."  His  majesty, 
imparting  this  counsel  to  those  whom  he  had 
made  privy  to  his  purpose,  entered  upon  new 
consideralaons  ;  and  concluded,  "  that  sir  Robert 
Mansel's  age,  (though  his  courage  and  integrity 
were  unquestionable,)  and  the  accidents  that  de- 
pended upon  that,  would  render  that  expedient 
most  hazardous ;  and  that,  in  truth,  there  needed 
'^  no  such  absolute  and  supreme  officer  to  be 
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navy^  and  who  lived  by  the  Downs, ''  immediatelv 
''  to  go  aboard  the  admiral ;  and  [that  he]  himseu 
'*  would  make  all  possible  haste  to  him,  setting 
''  out  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  ViUiers ;  but 
"  joumejring  a  farther  and  more  private  way." 
Mr.  Vilhers,  lest,  by  his  stay  for  the  alteration 
of  his  despatches,  his  companion's  coming  to  Lon- 
don sooner  than  was  expected  at  their  parting 
might  produce  some  inconvenience  to  the  service, 
slept  not  till  he  came  to  sir  Henry  Palmer;  who, 
being  infirm  in  his  health,  and  surprised  with  the 
command,  could  not  make  that  expedition  aboard, 
as  might  have  been  requisite;  though  he  was  loy- 
ally and  zealously  affected  to  his  majestv's  service. 
However,  Mr.  Villiers  hastened  to  tne  snips  which 
lay  then  at  anchor,  and,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, delivered  his  several  letters  to  the  captains  ; 
the  greatest  part  whereof  received  them  with  great 
expressions  of  duty  and  submission,  expecting  onlv 
to  receive  sir  John  Pennington's  orders,  for  whicn 
they  staid ;  and,  without  doubt,  if  ^ther  the  first 
letters  had  been  sent,  or  sir  John  Penninflton  been 
present,  when  these  others  were  delivered,  his  ma- 
jesty had  been  possessed  of  his  whole  fleet ;  the 
earl  of  Warwick  beinff  at  that  time,  according  to 
Us  usual  licenses,  with  some  officers,  whose  com- 
pany he  liked,  on  shore  making  merry;  so  that 
there  was  only  his  vice-admiral,  captain  Batten,  on 
board,  who  was  of  eminent  disaffection  to  his  ma- 
jesty;  the  rear-admiral,  sir  John  Mennes,  being  of 
unmiestionable  integrity. 

but  after  &ve  or  six  hours,  (in  which  time  no- 
thing could  be  acted,  for  want  of  advice  and  direc- 
tion ;  enough  being  ready  to  obey,  but  none  having 
authority  to  command,)  the  earl  of  Warwick  came 
aboard  his  ship,  to  whom  Mr.  Villiers  likewise 
gave  his  majesty's  letters  of  discharge;  who,  with- 
out any  declaration  of  disobeying  it,  applied  him- 
self to  the  confirming  those  wnom  he  thought  true 
to  his  party,  and  diligently  to  watch  the  rest ;  pre- 
suminff ,  that  he  shoi3d  speedily  hear  from  those  by 
whoinhe  had  been  oriffinally  trusted. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  captains  expected  orders 
from  sir  John  Pennington ;  who  likewise  privately 
expected  such  an  account  from  sir  Henry  Palmer, 
as  might  encourafle  him  to  come  to  the  snips.  But 
this  unfortunate  oday  lost  all ;   for  the  other  gen- . 
tleman,  according  to  nis  instructions,  having  reach- 
ed London  in  the  evening  after  the  houses  were 
risen,  delivered  the  king's  letter,  and  the  discharffe 
of  his  conmiission,  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland ; 
who,  with  all  shows  of  duty  and  submission,  ex- 
pressed '*  his  resolution  to  obey  his  majesty;  and  a 
"hearty  sorrow,  that  he  had,  by  any  misfortune, 
'^  incurred  his  majesty's  displeasure."     How  in- 
genuous soever  this  demeanour  of  his  lordship's 
was,  the  business  was  quickly  known  to  those  who 
were  more  concerned  in  it ;  who  were  exceedingly 
perplexed  with  the  apprehension  of  being  dispos- 
sessed of  so  great  a  part  of  their  strenmi,  as  the 
royal   fleet;    and  earnestly  pressed  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  "  that,  notwithstanding  such  his 
majesty's  revocation,  he  would  still  continue  the 
execution  of  his  office  of  lord  high  admiral ;  in 
which  they  would  assist  him  with  their  utmost 
and  full  power  and  authority."    But  his  lord- 
ship alleging,  '*  that  it  would  ill  become  him, 
"  who  had  received  that  charge  from  the  king, 
''  with  so  notable  circumstances  of  trust  and  favour, 
to  continue  the  possession  thereof  against  his 
express  pleasure,  there  b^g  a  clause  in  his 


appointed  in  the  first  article ;  but  rather,  that 
his  majesty  should  direct  his  special  letter  to  l^e 
captain  of  every  ship,  requiring  him  immediately 
to  weigh  anchor,  and  to  brin^  away  his  ship  to 
such  a  place  as  his  majesty  murht  appoint,  wnere 
'^  he  should  receive  further  orders :  and  to  that 
*<  place  he  might  send  such  an  officer,  as  he 
"  thought  fit  to  trust  with  the  command  of  the 
"  whole  navy  so  assembled."  According  to  this 
rescdution  the  whole  despatch  was  prepared.  First, 
a  revocation  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  com- 
mission of  admiral,  under  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land; of  which  there  was  a  duplicate;  the  one  to 
be  sent  to  his  lordship ;  the  other  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick ;  whose  commission  was  founded  upon, 
and  so  determined  by,  the  other.  Then  a  several 
letter  to  each  of  the  captains  of  his  ships,  inform- 
ing them  "  of  his  majesty's  revocation  of  the 
**  admiral's  patent,  and  consequently  of  the  deter- 
**  mination  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  commission," 
(to  whom  his  majesty  likewise  writ,  to  "  inhibit 
"  him  from  further  meddling  in  that  charge,") 
and  therefore  commanding  them  to  yield  no 
further  obedience  to  either  of  their  oraers ;  but 
that,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  those  his 
royal  letters,  he  should  wei^h  anchor;  and,  with 
what  speed  he  miffht,  repair  to  Burlington-bay 
upon  the  coast  of  Yorksnire;  where  he  should 
receive  his  majesty's  further  pleasure :  and  so  each 
commander,  without  relation  to  any  other  com- 
mands, bad  no  more  to  look  after  but  his  own 
ship,  and  his  own  duty,  by  which  the  king  might 
expect,  at  least,  so  many  ships  as  were  under  the 
government  of  those,  who  had  any  affection  or 
fidelity  to  his  service. 

Accordingly,  all  things  being  prepared,  and 
signed  by  the  king,  and  sealed,  what  immediately 
concemra  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  de- 
livered to  Mr.  May,  his  majesty's  page,  to  be  given 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberkuid  at  London ;  and  the 
whole  despatch  to  the  fleet  to  Mr.  Edward  Villiers, 
whose  diligence  and  dexterity  his  majesty  found 
fit  for  any  trust ;  the  former  oeing  directed  "  not 
**  to  make  such  haste,  but  that  Uie  other  might 
''  be  at  least  as  soon  at  the  Downs,  as  he  at 
"  London ;"  and  Mr.  Villiers  again  being  ap- 
pointed what  letters  he  should  first  deliver  to 
the  captains ;  **  and  that  he  should  visit  the 
**  c«rl  of  Warwick  in  the  last  place ;"  that  his 
activity  might  have  no  influence  upon  the  seamen, 
to  prevent  thdr  obedience  to  his  majesty.  And 
surely  if  this  resolution  had  been  pursued,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  king  had  been  master  of 
veiy  many  of  his  ships  again.  But;  when  the 
messengers  were  despatch^l  and  well-instructed, 
and  he  that  was  for  London  gone  on  his  journey, 
there  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected  change  of  the 
whole  direction  to  the  fleet,  by  sir  John  renning- 
tcm's  repair  to  his  majesly;  and,  v^n  second 
thouffhts,  offering  "  to  go  nimself  to  the  Downs, 
**  ana  to  take  chm;e  of  the  fleet:"  which  changed 
the  forms  of  the  ktters  to  the  several  captains ; 
and,  instead  of  leaving  eveiy  one  to  use  ms  best 
expedition  to  bring  away  his  own  ship  to  Bur- 
lington, "  reoaired  them  only  to  observe  such 
'*  orders,  as  tncy  should  receive  by  sir  John  Pen- 
"  mngton;"  who  thought  not  fit  (for  the  reasons 
formerly  given  of  his  Deing  taken  notice  of)  to 

g)  with  Mr.  Villiers ;  but,  by  him,  writ  to  sir 
enry  Palmer,  to  whom  likewise  his  majesty  sent 
a  letter  to  that  purpose,  being  an  officer  of  the 
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*^  mnt,  that  it  should  be  only  during  such  time  as 
**  bis  majesty  thought  fit  to  use  his  service ;"  and 
80  "  Utterly  refusing  to  meddle  further  in  it  ;'*  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  the  houses  together  the 
next  morning,  they  easily  agreed  to  pass  an  ordi- 
nance, as  they  call  it,  "  to  appoint  the  earl  of 
"  Warwick  to  be  admiral  of  that  fleet,  with  as  full 
*'  and  ample  authority,  as  he  had  before  had  from 
"  theearlofNorthiunberland."  Which  ordinance, 
together  with  letters,  and  votes  of  encouragement 
to  his  lordship,  and  to  the  officers  and  seamen, 
they  speedily  sent,  by  a  member  of  their  own; 
who  arrived  therewith,  the  next  morning,  after 
Mr.  Villiers  had  delivered  the  king's  letters ;  sir 
John  Pennington  in  the  mean  time  neither  coming, 
or  sending  any  further  advice. 

The  earl  or  Warwick,  being  thus  armed,  found 
himself  master  of  his  work ;  and  immediately  sum- 
moned all  the  captains,  to  attend  him  on  board  his 
ship  in  council ;  the  which  all  but  two  did,  (cap- 
tain Slingsby  and  captain  Wake,)  who,  being  by 
his  majesty's  letters,  as  the  rest  were,  expressly 
charged  to  yield  no  further  obedience  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  refused  to  repair  to  him ;  making  them- 
selves ready  to  resist  any  violence,  and  putting 
their  ships  in  order  to  go  out  to  sea,  that  they 
might  be  at  liberty  to  attend  his  majesty's  com- 
mands: but  they  were  so  encompassed  by  the 
whole  fleet,  and  tne  dexterity  of  the  earl's  minis- 
ters was  such,  and  the  devotion,  generally,  of  the 
seamen  so  tainted,  and  corrupted  to  the  king's 
service,  that,  instead  of  carrying  away  the  ships, 
the  captains  themselves  were  seized,  taken,  and 
carried  by  their  own  men  to  the  earl ;  who  imme- 
diately committed  them  to  custody,  and  sent  them 
up  pnsoners  to  the  parliament.  Then  his  lordship 
communicated  the  ordinance,  letters,  and  votes 
from  the  two  houses  to  the  rest  of  the  officers ;  of 
whom  onl^  two  more  refused  to  continue  their 
charge  agunst  the  signification  they  had  received 
from  the  king,  (sir  John  Mennes  and  captain 
Burly,)  who  were  quickly  discharged,  and  set 
on  snore;  and  the  rest,  without  any  scruple  or 
hesitation,  "  obliged  themselves  to  ooey  the  earl 
"  of  Warwick,  in  the  service  of  the  parliament ;" 
so  that  the  storm  was  now  over,  and  the  parlia- 
ment fully  and  entirely  possessed  of  the  whole 
royal  navy,  and  militia  by  sea ;  for  they  quickly 
disposed  of  two  other  honest  captains,  I^ttleby 
and  Stradlin,  (whom  they  could  not  corrupt,)  who 
guarded  the  Irish  seas ;  and  got  those  ships  like- 
wise into  their  service.  And  thus  his  m^esty  was 
without  one  ship  of  his  own,  in  his  three  kmgaoms, 
at  his  devotion. 

As  this  loss  of  the  whole  navy  was  of  unspeak- 
able ill  consequence  to  the  king's  afiairs,  and  made 
his  condition  much  the  less  considered  by  his  allies, 
and  neighbour  princes ;  who  saw  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  now  in  other  hands,  who  were  more  im- 
pMsrious  upon  the  apprehension  of  any  discourte- 
sies, than  regular  and  lawful  monarchs  used  to 
be ;  I  cannot  but  observe  some  unhappy  circum- 
stances and  accidents  in  this  important  business 
of  the  navy,  which  looked  like  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence to  take  that  strength,  of  which  his  majesty 
was  most  confident,  out  of  his  hands.  When  the 
resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  and,  after,  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  was  peremptory,  and  the 
earl  of  Norihumberland's  compliance  with  them  as 
obstinate,  "  for  the  sending  the  earl  of  Warwick 
**  admiral  of  that  fleet,  in  the  place  of  sir  John 
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*'  Pennington,  upon  whom  the  king  depended ;"  it 
was  resolved  likewise,  ''that  captain  Carteret,  con- 
troller of  his  majesty's  navy,  a  man  of  great 
eminency  and  reputation  in  naval  command, 
should  be  vice-admiral ;"  he  thinking  it  became 
his  near  relation  to  his  majesty's  service,  to  receive 
his  royal  pleasure,  before  he  engaged  himself  in 
any  employment  of  that  nature,  addressed  himself 
for  his  princely  directions.  The  king  thought  his 
fleet  upon  the  matter  taken  from  him,  when  an- 
other, whose  disaffection  to  his  service  was  very 
notorious,  was,  contrary  to  his  express  pleasure, 
presumptuously  put  into  the  command  of  it,  and 
nis  own  minister  displaced  for  no  other  reason 
(his  sufficiency  and  ability  for  command  being  by 
all  men  confessed)  but  nis  zeal,  and  integrity  to 
him,  and  therefore  he  would  not  countenance  that 
fleet,  and  that  admiral,  with  suffering  an  officer  of 
his  own  to  command  in  it  under  the  other;  and  so 
wished  captain  Carteret  to  decline  the  employment, 
which  he  prudenUy,  and  without  noise,  did;  and 
thereupon,  another  officer  of  the  navy,  even  the 
surveyor  general,  captain  Batten,  a  man  of  very 
different  inclinations  to  his  master,  and  his  service, 
and  furious  in  the  new  fancies  of  religion,  was 
substituted  in  the  place :  whereas  if  captain  Car- 
teret had  been  suffered  to  have  taken  that  charge, 
his  interest  and  reputation  in  the  navy  was  so 
great,  and  his  diligence  and  dexterity  in  conunand 
so  eminent,  that  I  verily  believe,  he  would,  against 
whatsoever  the  earl  of  Warwick  could  have  done, 
have  preserved  a  major  part  of  the  fleet  in  their 
duty  to  the  king.  The  misfortunes  which  hap- 
pened after,  and  are  mentioned  before,  are  not  in 
justice  to  be  imputed  to  sir  John  Pennington ; 
who,  siure,  was  a  very  honest  gentieman,  and  of 
unshaken  faithfulness  and  integrity  to  the  king ; 
but  to  the  littie  time  he  had  to  think  of  it :  and 
the  perplexity  he  was  in  (besides  his  true  zeal  to 
the  service)  to  think  that  so  great  a  service,  as 
the  recovery  of  the  royal  navv,  should  be  done  by 
his  personal  engagement,  ana  to  look  so  vigilantly 
to  his  own  security,  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
fleet  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  not  faunself 
taken  by  the  earl,  and  sent  to  the  parliament; 
where  the  carrying  over  the  lord  Digby,  and  some 
other  jealousies,  had  left  a  great  arrear  of  displea- 
sure against  him. 

The  truth  is,  the  king  was  so  confident  upon  the 
general  affections  of  the  seamen,  who  were  a  tribe 
of  people  more  particularly  countenanced  and 
obhged  by  him  than  other  men,  his  majesty  having 
increased  their  allowance,  in  provision  and  money, 
above  the  old  establishment  of  the  navy,  that  he 
did  believe  no  activity  of  ill  officers  could  have 
corrupted  them;  but  that,  when  the  parliament 
had  set  out  and  victualled  the  fleet,  it  would,  upon 
any  occasion,  declare  itself  at  his  devotion.  On 
the  other  side,  they  had  been  taught  to  believe, 
that  all  the  king's  bounty  and  grace  towards  them 
had  flowed  from  the  mediation  of  those  officers, 
who  were  now  engaged  a^nst  the  king ;  and  that, 
the  parliament  havinjpr  seized  the  customs,  and  all 
other  the  revenues  of  the  king,  they  had  no  other 
hope  of  pay  or  subsistence,  but  by  absolutely  de- 
voting themselves  to  their  service ;  so  that  a  greater 
or  more  general  defection  of  any  one  order  of  men 
was  never  known,  than  that,  at  this  time,  of  the 
seamen;  though  many  gentlemen,  and  some  few 
of  the  common  sort,  to  thdr  lastmg  honour  and 
reputation,  either  addressed  themselves  to  the 
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actiye  service  of  their  wiYer&gn,  or  suffered  impri- 
sonment^ and  the  loss  of  all  uiey  had,  for  refusing 
to  serve  against  him. 

The  news  of  this  diminution  of  his  majesty's 
power,  and  terrible  addition  of  strength  to  nis 
enemies,  was  a  great  allay  to  the  brisk  hopes  at 
York,  upon  the  arrival  of  their  ammunition,  and 
wise  men  easily  discerned  the  fetal  consequence  of 
it  in  opposition  to  the  most  hopeful  designs ;  yet 
in  a  very  short  time,  all  visible  sense  of  it  so  much 
vanished,  that  (as  there  was  a  marvellous  alacrity 
at  that  time,  in  despising  all  advantages  of  the  par- 
liament) men  pubhcly,  and  with  great  confidence, 
averred,  "  that  the  king  was  a  gainer  by  the  loss 
of  his  fleet,  because  he  had  no  money  to  pay  the 
seamen,  or  keep  them  together;  and  that  one 
victory  at  land,  of  which  there  was  no  doubt, 
**  woula  restore  Mm  to  his  dominion  at  sea,  and  to 
'^  whatsoever  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  his 
"  majesty." 

But  the  king  found  it  was  now  time  to  do  more 
than  write  declarations,  that  they  [parHament] 
were  now  entirely  possessed  of  the  militia  by  sea, 
and  made  such  a  progress  in  the  attempt  to  resume 
the  same  at  land,  that  though  the  people  generally, 
(except  in  great  towns  and  corporations,  where, 
besides  the  natural  malignity,  the  factious  lecturers 
and  emissaries  from  the  parliament  had  poisoned 
their  affections,)  and  especially  those  of^  quality, 
were  loyally  mcUned ;  yet  the  terror  of  the  house 
of  commons  was  so  great,  which  sent  for  and 
grievously  punished  those  sheriffs  and  mayors,  who 
published,  according  to  their  duties  ana  express 
oaths,  his  majesty's  proclamations,  and  those  minis- 
ters, who,  according  to  his  injunctions,  read  and 
divulged  his  declarations,  that  aU  such,  and  indeed 
all  others  eminently  affected  to  the  king,  were 
forced  to  fly  to  York  for  protection,  or  to  hide 
themselves  m  comers  from  that  inquisition  which 
was  made  for  them.  And  therefore  his  majesty, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  might  have  one  harbour 
to  resort  to  in  his  kingdom,  sent  the  earl  of  New- 
castle, privately,  with  a  commission  to  take  the  go- 
vernment of  Newcastle ;  who  against  the  little  oppo- 
sition, that  was  prepared  by  the  schismatical  party 
in  the  town,  by  his  lordship's  great  interest  in 
those  parts,  the  ready  comphance  of  the  best  of 
the  gentry,  and  the  general  good  inclinations  of 
the  place,  speedily  and  dexterously  assured  that 
most  important  nch  town  and  harbour  to  the 
king ;  which,  if  it  had  been  omitted  but  very  few 
days,  had  been  seized  on  by  the  parliament,  who 
had  then  given  direction  to  that  purpose.  Then 
for  the  protection  of  the  general  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  keeping  up  their  affections,  his  majesty 
appointed  and  sent  many  of  the  nobility  and 
prune  gentlemen  of  the  several  counties,  who  at- 
tended him,  into  their  [respective]  counties  to 
execute  the  commission  of  array,  making  the  mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  by  commission  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  (which  he  was  to  keep  secret  in 
reserve,  till  he  found,  either  by  the  growth,  or 
extraordinary  practice  of  the  parliament  in  rais- 
ing forces,  that  the  commission  of  array  was  not 
enough,)  "  his  lieutenant  general  of  all  tne  western 
"  narts  of  the  kingdom,  with  power  to  levy  such  a 
''  Dody  of  horse  and  foot,  as  he  found  necessary 
"  for  nis  majesty's  service,  and  the  containing  the 
"  people  within  the  limits  of  their  duty."  Witn  the 
marquis  went  the  earl  of  Bath,  (thougnt  then  to  be 
of  notable  power  and  interest  in  Devonshire,)  the 
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lord  Pawlet,  the  lord  Seymour,  sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
sir  John  Berkley,  sir  Hugh  Pollard,  and  other  very 
good  officers,  to  form  an  army  if  it  should  be  found 
expedient.  And  so,  much  of  the  lustre  of  the 
court  being  abated  by  the  remove  of  so  many  per- 
sons of  honour  and  quality,  though  it  was  spread 
farther  by  their  necessary  absence,  the  king  began 
to  think  of  increasing  and  forming  his  train  into  a 
more  useful  posture,  than  it  was  yet ;  and,  without 
any  noise  of  raising  an  army,  to  make  the  scene  of 
his  first  action  to  be  the  recovery  of  Hull  (whither 
new  forces  were  sent  from  London)  by  the  ordinary 
forces  and  trained  bands  of  that  county;  by  colour 
whereof,  he  hoped  to  have  such  resort,  that  he 
should  need  no  other  industry  to  raise  such  an 
army  as  should  be  sufficient  to  preserve  himself 
from  the  violence  which  threatened  his  safety ;  and 
accordingly,  that  the  people  might  fully  understand 
his  intentions,  he  summoned  some  01  the  trained 
bands  to  attend  him  at  Bevellt{r,  a  town  within  four 
miles  of  Hull,  whither  he  removed  his  court,  and 
pubUshed  a  proclamation,  briefly  containing  "  the 
rebellion  of  sir  John  Hotham,  in  holding  that 
town  by  a  garrison  against  him ;  his  demanding 
justice  from  the  two  houses  without  effect ;  the 
seizing  his  fleet  at  sea;  and  the  hostile  acts  of 
sir  John  Hotham  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town,  many  of  whom  he  turned  out  of  their  habi- 
tations; and  upon  the  neighbour  county,  by  im- 
prisoning many,  and  driving  others  for  fear  from 
'*  their  houses  :  and  therefore  that  he  was  resolved 
"  to  reduce  the  same  by  force :  inhibiting  all  com- 
"  merce  or  traffic  with  the  said  town,  whflst  it  con- 
"  tinued  in  rebellion." 

Which  proclamation  he  likewise  sent  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  with  this  further  significa- 
tion, '*  That,  before  he  would  use  force  to  reduce 
that  place  to  its  due  obedience,  he  had  thought 
fit  once  more  to  require  them,  that  it  nught  be 
forthwith  delivered  to  him;  wheron  u  they 
should  conform  themselves,  his  majesty  would  be 
then  willing  to  admit  such  addresses  nrom  them, 
and  return  such  propositions  to  them,  as  might 
be  proper  to  settle  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and 
compose  the  present  distractions.  He  wished 
them  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  be  assured  from 
him,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  on  his  part,  that  might  prevent  the 
"  calamities  which  threatened  the  nation,  and  might 
"  render  his  people  truly  happy ;  but  if  that  his 
*'  gracious  invitation  should  oe  declined,  God  and 
**  flJl  good  men  must  judge  between  them :"  and 
assigned  a  day,  by  which  he  would  expect  their 
answer  at  Beverley. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  encourage  the  good  affec- 
tions of  Nottinghamshire,  which  seemed  almost 
entirely  to  be  devoted  to  h|s  service,  and  to  coun- 
tenance and  give  some  life  to  those  in  Lincolnshire, 
where,  in  contempt  of  his  proclamations,  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  militia  had  been  boldly  executed  by 
the  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,and  some  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  his  majesty  took  a  short 
progress  to  Newark ;  and,  after  a  day's  stay,  from 
thence  to  Lincoln ;  and  so,  by  the  day  appointed, 
returned  to  Beverley;  having,  in  both  those  places, 
been  attended  with  such  an  appearance  of  the 
gentlemen  and  men  of  quality,  and  so  full  a  con- 
course of  the  people,  as  one  might  reasonably  have 
guessed  the  affections  of  both  those  counties  would 
have  seconded  any  just  and  regular  service  for  the 
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They  at  London  were  not  less  active ;  but,  upon 
their  success  in  the  business  of  the  navy,  proceeded 
to  make  themselves  strong  enough,  at  least,  to  keep 
what  they  had;  and  therefore,  having,  by  their 
ordinance  of  the  militia,  many  voluntaiy  companies 
formed  of  men  according  to  their  own  nearts ;  and, 
by  their  subscriptions,  being  supplied  with  a  good 
stock  of  money,  and  a  good  number  of  horse ; 
before  the  king's  message  from  Beverley  came  to 
them,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  being  the  same  day 
the  message  went  from  the  lung,  both  houses  voted 
and  declared,  "That  an  arm^r  should  be  forthwith 
"  raised  for  the  safety  of  the  king's  person;  defence 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  of  those  who 
had  obeyed  their  orders  and  commands;  and 
preserving  of  the  true  religion,  the  laws,  liberty, 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom.    That  the  earl  of 
'*  Essex  should  be  their  general,  and  that  they 
"  would  live  and  die  with  him."    And,  having  put 
themselves  into  thiid%osture  of  treating,  the  same 
day  they  agreed  that  a  petition  should  be  framed, 
"  to  move  the  king  to  a  good  accord  with  the 
"  parliament,  to  prevent  a  civil  war ;"  the  which 
was  purposely  then  consented  to,  that  the  people 
might  believe,  the  other  talk  of  an  army  ana  a 
general  was  only  to  draw  the  king  to  the  more 
reasonable  concessions.   And  it  is  certain,  the  first 
was  consented  to  by  many,  especially  of  the  house 
-of  peers,  (in  hope  the  better  to  compass  the  other,) 
witn  the  perfect  horror  of  the  thought  of  a  war. 
Though  the  king's  message  came  to  them  before 
their  own  was  despatched,  yet,  without  the  least 
notice  taken  of  it,  and  lest  the  contents  of  their 
petition  might  be  known  before  the  arrival  of  their 
own  messengers,  the  earl  of  Holland,  sir  John 
Holland,  and  sir  Philip  Stapleton,  being  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  same,  made  a  speedy  and 
quick  journey  to  Beverley ;  and  arrived  in  the  same 
minute  that  the  king  came  thither  from  Lincoln : 
60  that  his  majesty  no  sooner  heard  of  the  raising 
an  army,  and  declaring  a  general  against  him,  but 
he  was  encountered  by  the  messengers  for  peace ; 
who  reported  to  all  whom  they  met,  and  with 
whom  they  conversed,  "  that  they  had  brought  so 
"  absolute  a  submission  from  the  parliament  to  the 
"  king,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  a  firm  and 
''  happy  peace :"  and  when  the  earl  of  Holland 
presented  the  petition,  he  first  made  a  short  speech 
to  the  king,  tedling  him,  "  that  the  glorious  motto 
"  of  his  blessed  father,  king  James,  was  Beati 
"  pacifioi,  which  he  hoped  his  msyestv  would  con- 
''  tinue ;  that  thev  presented  him  witn  the  humble 
'*  dutv  of  his  two  nouses  of  parliament,  who  desired 
"  nothing  from  him  but  his  consent,  and  acceptance 
''  of  peace ;  they  aiming  at  nothing  but  his  ma- 
"  jesty's  honour  and  happiness :"  and  then  read 
their  message  aloud,  in  these  words : 

7b  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  the  humble 
petition  of  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in 
parliament, 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty  : 
"  Although  we,  your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
"  faithful  subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  in  par- 
*'  liament  assembled,  have  been  very  unhappy  in 
"  many  former  petitions  and  supplications  to  your 
"  majesty ;  wherein  we  have  represented  our  most 
"  dutiful  affections  in  advising  and  desiring  those  | 
"  things,  which  we  held  most  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  God's  true  religion,  vour  majesty's 
safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom : 
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'*  and,  with  much  sorrow,  do  perceive  that  your 
*'  majesty,  incensed  by  many  false  calumnies  and 
"  slanders,  doth  continue  to  raise  forces  against  us, 
and  your  other  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects;  and 
to  make  great  preparations  for  war,  both  in  the 
kingdom,  and  from  beyond  the  seas;  and,  by 
"  arms  and  violence,  to  overrule  the  judgment  and 
"  advice  of  your  great  council;  and  bv  force  to 
"  determine  the  questions  there  depenoing,  con- 
<<  ceming  the  government  and  liberty  of  the  king- 
dom :  yet,  such  is  our  earnest  desire  of  discharg- 
ing our  duty  to  your  majesty  and  the  kingdom, 
to  preserve  the  peace  thereof  and  to  prevent  the 
miseries  of  civil  war  amongst  your  subjects,  that, 
notwithstanding  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  use 
"  all  the  means  and  power,  which,  by  the  laws  and 
"  constitutions  of  this  kingdom,  we  are  trusted  with 
"  for  defence  and  protection  thereof,  and  of  the 
subjects  from  force  and  violence,  we  do,  in  this 
our  humble  and  loyal  petition,  prostrate  ourselves 
at  your  majesty's  feet;  beseeching  vour  royal 
majesty,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  forbear  and 
remove  all  preparations  and  actions  of  war; 
particularly  the  forces  from  about  Hull,  from 
"  Newcastle,  Tlnmouth,  Lincobi,  and  Lincolnshire, 
"  and  all  other  places.    And  that  your  majesty 
"  will  recall  the  commissions  of  array,  which  are 
"  illegal;  dismiss  troops,  and  extraordinary  guards 
by  you  raised:   that  your  majesty  wul  come 
nearer  to  your  parliament,  and  hearken  to  their 
''  faithful  advice  and  humble  petitions ;  which 
"  shall  only  tend  to  the  defence  and  advancement 
"  of  religion,  your  own  royal  honour  and  safety, 
the  preservation  of  our  laws  and  liberties.    And 
we  have  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  careful  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  all  tumults,  and  seditious  ac- 
tions, speeches,  and  writing,  which  may  give 
"  your  majesty  just  cause  of  distaste,  or  apprehen- 
"  sion  of  danger.    From  which  public  aims  and 
"  resolutions  no  sinister  or  private  respect  shall 
ever  make  us  to  decline.    That  your  majesty 
will  leave  delinquents  to    the  due  course  of 
justice;  and  that  nothing  done  or  spoken  in 
parliament,  or  by  any  person  in  pursuance  of 
"  the  command  and   direction  of  both  houses 
"  of  parliament,  be  questioned  any  where  but  in 
"  parliament. 

"  And  we,  for  our  parts,  shall  be  ready  to  lay 
"  down  an  those  preparations,  which  we  have  been 
*'  forced  to  make  for  our  defence.  And  for  the 
town  of  Hull,  and  the  ordinance  concerning  the 
militia,  as  we  have,  in  both  these  particulars, 
"  only  sought  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
"  kingdom,  and  the  defence  of  the  parliament  from 
"  force  and  violence ;  so  we  shall  most  willingly 
"  leave  the  town  of  Hull  in  the  state  it  was,  before 
"  sir  John  Hotham  drew  any  forces  into  it ;  deli- 
"  vering  vour  majesty's  magazine  into  tiie  tower 
"  of  London,  and  supplying  whatsoever  hath  been 
''  disposed  by  us  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom. 
"  We  shall  be  ready  to  settie  the  militia  by  a  bill, 
"  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  honourable  and  safe 
"  for  your  majestv,  most  agreeable  to  the  duty  of 
*'  parliament,  ana  effectual  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom ;  that  the  strength  thereof  be  not  em- 
ployed against  itself,  and  that  which  ou^ht  to  be 
for  our  security,  applied  to  our  destruction ;  and 
''  desire  still  to  presen'e  the  protestant  religion, 
"  that  the  parliament,  and  those  who  profess  and 
"  both  in  this  realm  and  in  Ireland,  may  not  be 
"  left  naked,  and  indefensible  to  the  mischievous 
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designs  and  cruel  attempts  of  those,  who  are  the 
professed  and  confederated  enemies  thereof  in 
your  majesty's  dominions,  and  other  neighbour 
nations.  To  which  if  your  majesty's  courses  and 
counsels  shall  from  henceforth  concur,  we  doubt 
not  but  we  shall  quickly  make  it  appear  to  the 
world,  by  the  most  eminent  efiects  of  love  and 
duty,  that  your  majesty's  personal  safety,  your 
royal  honour  and  greatness,  are  much  dearer 
**  to  us  than  our  own  hves  and  fortunes,  which  we 
"  do  most  heartily  dedicate,  and  shall  most  will- 
"  ingly  employ  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
« thereof." 

As  soon  as  this  petition  was  read  by  the  earl  of 
Holland,  the  king  told  them,  '<  that  the  reproaches 
"  cast  upon  him  by  it  were  not  answerable  to  the 
expressions  his  lordship  had  made;  and  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  thought  the  exposing  him 
and  his  honour  to  so  much  scandal,  was  the  way 
to  procure  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom : 
that  they  should  speedily  receive  his  answer; 
by  which  the  world  would  easily  discern  who 
"  desired  peace  most."  And  accordingly,  the  se- 
cond day,  his  majesty  delivered  them,  in  public, 
his  answer  to  their  petition,  which  was  Ukewise 
read  by  one  of  his  servants,  in  these  words : 

His  majestfs  answer  to  the  fetition  of  the  lords  and 
commons  assembled  in  parliament. 
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"  Though  his  maiesty  had  too  great  reason  to 
believe  that  the  directions  sent  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  to  go  to  the  river  Humber,  with  as 
many  ships  as  he  should  think  fit,  for  all  possible 
assistance  to  sir  John  Hotham,  (whilst  his  ma- 
jesty expected  the  giving  up  of  the  town  unto 
him,)  and  to  carry  away  such  arms  fipom  thence, 
as  his  discretion  thought  fit  to  spare  out  of  his 
majesty's  own  magazine ;  the  choosing  a  general 
by  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  the  defence  of 
those  who  have  obeyed  their  orders  and  com- 
mands, be  they  never  so  extravagant  and  illegal ; 
their  declaration,  that,  in  that  case,  they  would 
live  and  die  with  the  earl  of  Essex  their  general ; 
(all  which  were  voted  the  same  day  with  this  peti- 
tion;) and  the  committing  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  to  prison,  for  executing  his  majesty's 
writs  and  lawful  commands ;  were  but  ill  pro- 
logues to  a  petition,  which  mi^ht  compose  the 
imserable  distractions  of  the  kingdom ;  yet  his 
majesty's  passionate  desire  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  together  with  the  preface  of  the  pre- 
senters. That  they  had  brought  a  petition  full  of 
duty  and  submission  to  his  majesty ;  and  which 
desired  nothing  of  him  but  his  consent  to  peace, 
(which  his  majesty  conceived  to  be  the  language 
of  both  houses  too,)  begot  a  greedy  hope  and 
expectation  in  him,  that  this  petition  would  have 
been  such  an  introduction  to  peace,  that  it  would 
at  least  have  satisfied  his  message  of  the  eleventh 
of  this  month,  by  delivering  up  Hull  unto  his 
Eoajesty.  But,  to  his  unspeakable  grief,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  too  much  cause  to  bcdieve,  that  the 
end  of  some  persons,  by  this  petition,  is  not  in 
truth  to  give  any  real  satisfoction  to  his  majesty ; 
but,  by  the  specious  pretences  of  making  ofifers 
to  him,  to  mislead  and  seduce  his  people,  and 
lay  some  imputation  upon  him,  of  denying  what  is 
fit  to  be  granted ;  otherwise,  it  would  not  have 
thrown  those  unjust  reproaches  and  scandals 
upon  his  majesty,  for  making  necessary  and  just 
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defence  for  his  own  safety ;  and  so  peremptor^y 
justified  such  actions  agunst  him,  as  by  no  rule 
of  law  or  justice  can  admit  the  least  colour  of 
defence :  and,  after  so  many  free  and  unlimited 
acts  of  grace  passed  by  his  majesty  without  any 
condition,  have  proposed  such  things  which,  in 
justice,  cannot  be  denied  unto  him,  upon  such 
conditions  as,  in  honour,  he  cannot  grant.  How- 
ever, that  all  the  world  may  see  how  wilting 
his  majesty  would  be  to  embrace  any  overture, 
that  might  beget  a  right  understanding  between 
him  and  his  two  houses  of  parliament,  (with 
whom,  he  is  sure,  he  shall  have  no  contention, 
when  the  private  practices  and  subtie  insinuations 
of  some  few  malignant  persons  shall  be  dis- 
covered, which  his  majesty  will  take  care  shall 
be  speedily  done,)  he  hath,  with  great  care, 
weighed  the  particulars  of  this  petition,  and  re- 
''  turns  this  answer : 

''  That  the  petitioners  were  never  unhappy  in 
"  their  petitions  or  suppUcations  to  his  majesty, 
''  while  they  desired  any  thing  which  was  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  preservation  of  God's  true 
rehgion,  his  majesty's  safety  and  honour,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom :  ana  therefore,  when  those 
general  envious  foundations  are  laid,  his  maiesty 
"  could  wish  some  particular  instances  had  been 
'^  apptied.  Let  envy  and  maUce  object  one  par- 
"  ticular  proposition  for  the  preservation  of  God's 
"  true  religion  which  his  majesty  hath  refused  to 
"  consent  to ;  what  himself  natn  often  made  for 
*'  the  ease  of  tender  consciences,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  protestant  religion,  is  notorious 
by  many  of  his  messages  and  declarations.  What 
regard  nath  been  to  ms  honour  and  safety,  when 
"  he  hath  been  driven  from  some  of  his  houses, 
and  kept  from  other  of  his  towns  by  force ;  and 
what  care  there  hath  been  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  when  endeavour  hath  been  used  to  put 
all  his  subjects  in  arms  against  him,  is  so  evident, 
that,  his  majesty  is  confident,  he  cannot  suffer 
by  those  general  imputations.  It  is  enough  that 
the  world  knows  what  he  hath  granted,  and 
"  what  he  hath  denied. 
''  For  his  majesty's  raising  forces,  and  making 
preparations  tot  war,  (whatsoever  the  petitioners, 
by  the  evil  arts  of  the  enemies  to  his  majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  by  the  calummes 
''  and  slanders  raised  against  his  majesty  by  them, 
''  are  induced  to  believe,)  all  men  may  know  what 
'*  is  done  that  way  is  but  in  order  to  his  own  de- 
''  fence.  Let  the  petitioners  remember,  that  (which 
all  the  world  knows)  his  majesty  was  driven  from 
his  palace  of  Whitehall  for  safety  of  his  life : 
that  both  houses  of  parliament,  upon  then*  own 
authority,  raised  a  guard  to  themselves,  (having 
"  gotten  tne  command  of  all  the  trained  bands  of 
*^  London  to  that  purpose,)  without  the  least  colour 
'^  or  shadow  of  danger :  that  they  usurped  a  power, 
^*  hj  their  pretended  ordinance,  affainst  all  prin- 
"  ciples  and  elements  of  law,  over  the  whole  nmitia 
"  of  the  kingdom,  without  and  against  his  majesty's 
"  consent :  that  they  took  possession  of  his  town, 
fort,  and  magazine  of  Hull,  and  committed  the 
same  to  sir  John  Hotham ;  who  shut  the  gates 
against  his  majesty,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  denied 
entrance  thither  to  his  own  person :  that  they 
justified  this  act  which  they  had  not  directed, 
"  and  took  sir  John  Hotham  into  their  protection 
'^  for  whatsoever  he  had  done,  or  should  do,  against 
his  majesty :  and  all  this,  whilst  his  majesty  had 
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'^  no  other  attendance  than  his  own  menial  servants. 
"  Upon  this^  the  duty  and  affection  of  this  county 
"  prompted  his  subjects  here  to  provide  a  small 
"  guard  for  his  own  person ;  which  was  no  sooner 
"  done,  but  a  vote  suddenly  passed  of  his  majesty's 
"  intention  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament, 
"  (which,  God  knows,  his  heart  abhorreth ;)  and, 
"  notwithstanding  all  his  majesty's  professions, 
**  declarations,  and  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
''  seconded  by  the  clear  testimony  of  so  great  a 
*'  number  of  peers  upon  the  plaice,  propositions 
and  orders  for  levies  of  men,  horse,  and  arms, 
were  sent  throughout  the  kingdom;  plate  and 
money  brought  in  and  received,  horse  and  men 
raisea  towards  an  army,  mustered,  and  imder 
"  command ;  and  all  this  contrary  to  the  law, 
"  and  to  his  majesty's  proclamation :  and  a  decla* 
"  ration  published,  that  if  he  should  use  force  for 
*'  the  recovery  of  Hull,  or  suppressing  the  pre- 
''  tended  ordinance  for  the  nuhtia,  it  should  be 
held  levying  war  against  the  parliament:  and 
all  this  done,  before  his  majesty  granted  any 
commission  for  the  levying  or  raising  a  man. 
His  majesty's  ships  were  token  from  him,  and 
*'  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ; 
"  who  presumes,  under  that  power,  to  usurp  to 
"  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  to  chase, 
fright,  and  imprison  such  of  his  majesty's  good 
subjects,  as  desire  to  obey  his  lawful  commands ; 
although  he  had  notice  of  the  legal  revocation  of 
'^  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  commission  of 
"  admiral,  whereby  all  power  derived  from  that 
*'  commission  ceased. 

"  Let  all  the  world  now  judge  who  began  this 
"  war,  and  upon  whose  account  the  miseries,  which 
*'  may  follow,  must  be  cast ;  what  his  majesty  could 
*'  have  done  less  than  he  hath  done ;  and  whether 
"  he  were  not  compelled  to  make  provision  both 
*'  for  the  defence  of  himself,  and  recovery  of  what 
*'  is  so  violently  and  injuriously  taken  from  him ; 
"  and  whether  these  injuries  and  indignities  are 
"  not  just  grounds  for  his  majesty's  fears  and  appre- 
"  hensions  of  further  mischief  and  danger  to  him. 
Whence  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  petitioners 
have  proceeded,  hath  never  been  discovered ;  the 
dangers  they  have  brought  upon  his  subjects  are 
too  evident ;  what  those  are  they  have  prevented, 
no  man  knows.  And  therefore  his  majesty  can- 
not but  look  upon  that  charge  as  the  boldest,  and 
"  the  most  scandalous,  hath  been  yet  laid  upon 
*'  him ;  That  this  necessary  provision,  made  for  his 
*'  own  safety  and  defence,  is  to  overrule  the  judg- 
"  ment  and  advice  6{  his  great  council ;  and  by 
'*  force  to  determine  the  questions  there  depending, 
"  concerning  the  government  and  liberty  of  the 
«  kingdom.  If  no  other  force  had  been  raised  to 
*'  determine  those  questions,  than  by  his  majesty, 
"  this  unhappy  misunderstandm^  nad  not  been : 
"  and  his  majesty  no  longer  desires  the  blessing 
"  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  upon  himself 
"  and  his  posterity,  than  he  and  they  shall  solemnly 
"  observe  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  in  the 
"  defence  of  parUaments,  and  the  just  freedom 
"  thereof. 

''  For  the  forces  about  Hull,  his  majesty  will 
"  remove  them,  when  he  hath  obtained  the  end 
"  for  which  they  were  brought  thither.  When 
'*  Hull  shall  be  reduced  again  to  his  subjection,  he 
"  will  no  longer  have  an  army  before  it.  And 
"  when  he  shall  be  assured,  that  the  same  neces- 
sity and  pretence  of  pubUc  good,  which  took 
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HuU  from  him,  may  not  put  a  garrison  into  New« 
castle  to  keep  the  same  against  him,  he  will 
remove  his  from  thence,  and  from  Tinmouth ; 
till  when,  the  example  of  Hull  wiU  not  out  of  his 
*'  memory. 

*'  For  the  commissions  of  array^  which  are  legal, 
'*  and  are  so  proved  by  a  declaration  now  in  the 
'^  press,  his  majesty  wondm^  why  they  should,  at 
"  this  time,  be  thought  grievous,  and  fit  to  be  re- 
"  called :  if  the  fears  of  invasion  and  rebellion  be 
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SO  great,  that,  by  an  illegal,  pretended  ordinance, 
it  is  necessary  to  put  his  subjects  into  a  posture 
of  defence,  to  array,  train,  and  muster  than,  he 
knows  not  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  in  a 
regular,  known,  lawful  way.  But  if,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  commission,  any  thing  shall  be 
unlawfully  imposed  upon  his  good  subjects,  his 
majesty  will  take  all  just  and  necessary  care  for 
"  th^  redress. 
"  For  his  majesty's  coming  nearer  to  his  pariia- 
ment,  his  majesty  hath  expressed  himself  so  fully 
in  his  several  messages,  answers,  and  declara- 
tions, and  so  particiuarly  avowed  a  real  fear  of 
his  safety,  upon  such  instances  as  cannot  be 
answered,  that  he  hath  reason  to  take  himself 
somewhat  neglected,  that,  since  upon  so  manifest 
reasons  it  is  not  safe  for  his  majesty  to  come  to 
them,  both  his  houses  of  parhament  will  not 
*'  come  nearer  to  his  majesty,  or  to  such  a  place 
where  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  parliament 
might  be  preserved.  However,  nis  majesty  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  of  some  such  example  in 
their  punishing  the  tumults  (which  he  knows 
not  how  to  expect,  when  they  have  declared  that 
they  knew  not  of  any  tumults;  though  the 
house  of  peers  desired,  both  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  parliament,  that  the  house  of  commons 
would  join  with  them  in  a  declaration  against 
tumults ;  which  they  refused,  that  is,  neglected 
to  do,)  and  other  seditious  actions,  speeches,  and 
writings,  as  may  take  that  apprehension  of 
dscnger  from  him ;  though,  when  he  remembers 
the  particular  complaints  l^mself  hath  made  of 
"  businesses  of  that  nature,  and  that,  instead  of 
inquiring  out  the  authors,  neglect  of  examination 
hath  been,  when  offer  hath  been  made  to  both 
houses  to  produce  the  authors ;  as  in  that  trea- 
sonable paper  concerning  the  militia :  and  when 
"  he  sees  every  day  pamphlets  published  against 
his  crown,  and  against  monarchy  itself;  as  the 
observations  upon  his  late  messages,  declarations, 
and  expresses ;  and  some  declarations  of  their 
own,  which  give  too  great  encourag^noit,  in 
that  argument,  to  ill-aSfected  persons ;  his  ma- 
jesty cannot,  with  confidence,  enterUdn  those 
''  hopes  which  would  be  most  wdcome  to  him. 
"  For  the  leaving  delinquents  to  the  due  course 
of  justice,  his  majesty  is  most  assured  he  hath 
been  no  shelter  to  any  such.  If  the  tediousnees 
and  delay  in  prosecution,  the  vast  charge  in 
"  officers'  tees,  the  keeping  men  under  a  general 
'^  accusation,  without  tnal,  a  whole  year  and  more, 
and  so  allowing  them  no  way  for  their  defence 
and  vindication,  have  frightened  men  away  from 
so  chargeable  and  uncertain  attendance,  the 
remedy  is  best  provided  where  the  disease  grew. 
".  If  the  law  be  the  measure  of  delinquency,  none 
"  such  are  within  his  majesty's  protection :  but  if 
*'  by  delinquents  such  are  understood,  who  are 
"  made  so  oy  vote,  without  any  trespass  upon  any 
"  known  or  established  law :  if  oy  dehnquents  those 
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**  nine  lords  are  nndentood,  who  an  made  delin- 
*'  quents  for  obeying  his  majesty's  summons  to 
"  come  to  him,  after  their  stay  tnere  was  neither 
safe  nor  honourable,  by  reason  of  the  tumults, 
and  other  violences ;  and  whose  impeachment, 
he  is  confident,  is  the  greatest  breach  of  privilege, 
that,  before  this  parlmment,  was  ever  offered  to 
*'  the  house  of  peers  :  if  by  delinquents  such  are 
"  understood,  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
"  tended  ordinance  of  the  militia ;  to  that  of  the 
"  navy ;  or  to  any  other,  which  his  majesty  hath 
'<  not  consented  to ;  such  who  for  the  peace  of  the 
**  kingdom,  in  an  humble  manner,  prepare  petitions 
*'  to  Um,  or  to  both  houses,  as  his  good  subjects  of 
"  London  and  Kent  did ;  whilst  s^tious  ones,  as 
that  of  Essex,  and  other  places,  are  allowed  and 
cheiished :  if  by  delinquents  such  are  understood, 
who  are  called  so  for  publishing  his  prodama- 
^'  tions,  as  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon£>n  1  or  for  read- 
ing his  messages  and  declarations,  as  divers 
ministers  about  London  and  elsewhere;  when 
those  against  him  are  dispersed  with  all  care  and 
industry,  to  poison  and  corrupt  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  his  people :  if  by  delinouents  such 
are  understood,  who  have,  or  shall  lend  his 
miyesty  money,  in  the  universities,  or  in  any 
other  places ;  his  majesty  declares  to  all  the 
world,  that  he  will  protect  such  with  his  utmost 
power  and  strength ;  and  directs,  that,  in  these 
cases,  itkey  submit  not  to  any  messengers,  or 
"  warrant ;  it  being  no  less  his  duty  to  protect 
"  those  who  are  innocent,  than  to  bring  the  guilty 
to  condign  punishment ;  of  both  which  the  law 
is  to  be  judge.    And  if  both  houses  do  think 
fit  to  make  a  general,  and  to  raise  an  army  for 
defence  of  those  who  obey  their  orders  and  com- 
**  mands,  his  majesty  must  not  sit  still,  and  suffer 
'*  such  who  submit  to  his  just  power,  and  are  so- 
''  licitous  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  perish  and 
''  be  undone,  because  they  are  called  delinquents. 
''  And  when  they  shall  take  upon  them  to  dispense 
"  with  the  attendance  of  those  who  are  called  by 
his  majesty's  writ,  whilst  they  send  them  to  sea, 
to  rob  his  majesty  of  his  ships;  or  into  the 
several  counties,  to  put  his  subjects  in  arms 
against  him;   his  majesty  (who  only  hath  it) 
will  not  lose  the  power  to  dispense  with  them 
to  attend  his  own  person ;  or  to  execute  such 
**  offices,  as  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
himself  and  the  kingdom;    but  must  protect 
them,  though  they  are  called  delinquents. 
"  For  the  manner  of  the  proceeding  against 
delinquents,  lus  majesty  will  proceed  against 
those  who  have  no  privilege  of  parliament,  or  in 
such  cases  where  no  privilege  is  to  be  allowed, 
as  he  shall  be  advised  by  ms  learned  council, 
and  according  to  the  known  and  unquestionable 
rules  of  the  law ;  it  being  unreasonable,  that  he 
**  should  be  compelled  to  proceed  affainst  those 
"  who  have  violated  the  known  and  undoubted 
"  law,  only  before  them  who  have  directed  such 
"  violation. 

'*  Having  said  thus  much  to  the  particulars  of 
the  petition,  though  his  majesty  hath  reason  to 
complain,  that,  since  the  sending  this  petition, 
they  have  beaten  their  drums  for  soldiers  against 
"  him ;  anned  their  own  general  with  a  power  de- 
structive to  the  law,  and  Hberty  of  the  subjects ; 
and  chosen  a  general  of  their  horse ;  his  majesty, 
out  of  his  prmcely  love,  teudemess,  and  com- 
passion of  his  people,  and  desire  to  preserve  the 
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peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  whole  force  and 
strength  of  it  may  be  united  for  the  defence  of 
itself,  and  the  relief  of  Ireland,  (in  whose  behalf 
he  conjures  both  his  houses  of  parliament,  as 
they  will  answer  the  contrary  to  Almighty  God, 
"  his  majesty,  to  those  who  trust  them,  and  to 
''  that  bleemng,  miserable  kingdom,  that  they 
suffer  not  any  monies,  granted  and  collected  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  be  diverted  or  employed 
a^nst  his  majesty ;  whilst  his  soldiers  in  that 
kingdom  are  ready  to  mutiny,  or  perish  for  want 
of  pay;  ana  the  barbarous  rebels  prevail  by  that 
encouragement,)  is  graciously  pleased  once  more 
"  to  propose  and  require, 

'^  That  his  town  ofHull  be  immediately  dehvered 
"  up  to  him ;  which  being  done,  (though  his 
"  majesty  hath  been  provoked  by  unheard  of  inso- 
"  lences  of  sir  John  Hotham's,  since  his  burning 
"  and  drownmg  the  countiv,  in  seizing  his  wme, 
*'  and  other  provisions  fornis  house,  and  scorn- 
fully using  his  servant,  whom  he  sent  to  require 
them;  saying,  it  came  to  him  by  Providence, 
and  he  will  keep  it ;  and  so  refusing  to  deliver 
it,  with  threats  if  he,  or  any  other  of  his  fellow- 
servants,  should  again  repair  to  Hull  about  it ; 
and  in  taking  and  detaining  prisoners,  divers 
gentlemen,  and  others,  in  their  passage  over  the 
"  Humber  into  Lincolnshire  about  their  necessarv 
"  occasions ;  and  such  other  indignities,  as  all 
"  gentlemen  must  resent  in  his  majesty's  behalf,) 
*'  his  majestv,  to  shew  his  earnest  desire  of  peace, 
"  for  which  ne  will  dispense  with  his  own  honour, 
"  and  how  far  he  is  from  desire  of  revenge,  wiU 
''  grant  a  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  persons 
"  within  that  town. 

*'  That  his  majesty's  magazine,  taken  from  HuU, 
^*  be  forthwith  put  into  such  hands,  as  he  shall 
"  appoint. 

"  That  his  navy  be  forthwith  delivered  into 
*'  such  hands,  as  he  hath  directed  for  the  govern- 
ment thereof :  the  detaining  thereof  arter  his 
majesty's  directions,  publisheid  and  received,  to 
the  contrary;  and  employing  his  ships  against 
him  in  such  manner  as  tbey  are  now  used,  oeing 
notorious  high  treason  in  the  commanders  of 
those  ships. 

'*  That  all  arms,  levies,  and  provisions  for  a  war, 
made  by  the  consent  of  both  houses,  (by  whose 
example  his  majesty  hath  been  forced  to  make 
some  preparations,)  be  immediately  laid  down ; 
and  the  pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and 
all  power  of  imposing  laws  upon  the  subject 
without  his  majesty's  consent,  be  disavowed; 
"  without  which,  the  same  pretence  will  remain 
"  to  produce  the  same  mischief.  All  which  his 
"  majesty  may  as  lawfully  demand  as  to  tive,  and 
"  can  with  no  more  justice  be  denied  him,  than 
*'  his  life  may  be  taken  from  him. 

*'  These  beong  done,  and  the  parliament  adjoum- 
"  ed  to  a  safe  and  secure  place,  his  majesty  pro- 
<'  mises,  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  binds  hunself 
by  all  his  confidence  and  assurance  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  people,  that  he  will  instantly,  and 
most  cheerfully,  lay  down  all  the  force  he  shall 
have  raised,  and  discharge  all  his  future  and 
"  intended  levies ;  that  there  may  be  a  general 
''  fiice  of  peace  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  wUl 
"  repair  to  them :  and  desires,  that  all  differences 
"  may  be  freely  debated  in  a  parliamentary  way ; 
"  wherebv  the  law  may  recover  its  due  reverence, 
the  saDject  his  just  liberty,  and  parltainents 
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*' themselves  their  full  viffour  and  estimation; 
and  so  the  whole  kingdom  a  blessed  peace, 
quiet,  and  prosperity. 

'*  If  these  propositions  shall  be  rejected,  his  ma- 
jesty doubts  not  of  the  protection  and  assistance 
"  of  Almiffhty  God,  and  the  ready  concurrence  of 
''  his  good  subjects ;  who  can  have  no  hope  IdBt 
"  them  of  enjoyinff  their  own  long,  if  their  king 
may  be  oppressed  and  spoiled,  and  must  be  re- 
mediless. And  though  his^towns,  his  ships,  his 
arms,  and  his  money,  be  gotten,  and  taken  from 
"  him,  he  hath  a  good  cause  left,  and  the  hearts 
"  of  his  people ;  which,  with  God's  blessing,  he 
*'  doubts  not,  will  recover  all  the  rest. 

*'  Lastly,  if  the  preservation  of  the  protestant 
"  religion,  the  defence  of  the  liberty  and  law  of  the 
*'  kingdom,  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  parliament, 
*'  and  the  recovery  and  the  relief  of  bleeding  and 
"  miserable  Ireland,  be  equally  precious  to  the 
*'  petitioners,  as  thev  are  to  his  majesty,  (who  will 
*'  have  no  quarrel  but  in  defence  of  these,)  there 
"  will  be  a  cheerful  and  speedy  consent  to  what 
**  his  majesty  hath  now  proposed  and  desired : 
"  and  of  this  his  majesty  expects  a  fuU  and  posi- 
tive answer  by  Wednesday  the  27th  of  this 
instant  July ;  till  when  he  shall  not  make  any 
attempt  of  force  upon  Hull,  hoping  in  the  affec- 
tion, duty,  and  loyalty  of  the  petitioners :  and, 
**  in  the  mean  time,  expects  that  no  supply  of  men 
'*  be  put  into  Hull,  or  any  of  his  majesty  s  goods 
"  taken  from  thence." 

The  whole  court,  upon  the  hearing  that  petition 
from  the  two  houses  read,  expressed  a  marvellous 
indignation  at  the  intolerable  indignities  offered 
to  the  king  by  it ;  and  seemed  no  better  satisfied 
with  the  messengers ;  who  had  professed,  that  they 
brought  an  absolute  submission  to  his  majestv; 
when,  in  truth,  what  they  brought  appeared  to  oe 
a  full  justification  of  whatsoever  they  had  done 
before,  and  an  implied  threat  of  doing  worse,  and 
fixing  aU  the  scandals  upon  his  majesty,  which 
they  had  scattered  abroad  before :  insomuch  as 
aU  men  expected  and  believed  his  majesty  to  be 
engaged,  for  the  vindication  of  his  princely  dignity 
and  honour,  to  return  a  much  shuper  answer  to 
them  than  he  had  ever  sent.  So  that,  when  this 
which  is  before  set  down  (and  which  had  before 
been  consented  to,  and  approved  in  the  full  as- 
sembly of  the  peers  and  counsellors)  was  read 
Eublicly,  it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  king 
ad  not  enough  resented  tiie  insolence  and  usur- 
pation of  the  parliament,  or  appeared  sensible 
enough  of  the  provocations :  yet  the  thought  of  a 
war,  which  wise  men  saw  actually  levied  upon  the 
king  already,  was  so  much  abhorred,  and  men 
were  so  credulous  of  every  expedient  which  was 
pretended  for  peace,  that  by  the  next  morning 
(the  answer  being  delivered  m  the  evening)  these 
active  messengers  for  the  parliament  persuaded 
many  "  that  the  king's  answer  was  too  snarp,  and 
"  would  provoke  the  houses,  who  were  naturally 
*'  passionate,  to  proceed  in  the  high  ways  they  were 
"  m;  whereas,  if  the  king  would  abate  that  severity 
of  language,  and  would  yet  take  off  the  preamble 
of  his  answer,  they  were  confident,  and  the  earl 
of  Holland  privately  offered  to  undertake,  that 
*'  satisfaction  should  oe  given  to  all  that  his  ma- 
'*jesty  proposed."  And,  by  this  means,  some 
were  so  far  wrought  upon,  as  they  eamestiy  im- 
portuned the  king,  "  that  he  would  take  his  answer, 
**  which  he  had  publidy  delivered  the  night  be- 
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fore,  from  the  messengers ;  and,  instead  thereof, 
return  the  sum  matter  of  his  own  propositions 
only,  in  the  most  soft  and  gentie  language  ; 
witnout  the  preamble,  or  any  mention  of  their  un- 

"  justifiable  and  unreasonable  demeanour  towards 
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But  his  majesty  replied,  ''that  he  had  foralon^ 
time,  even  after  great  provocations,  and  their  first 
general  remonstrance  to  the  people,  treated  with 
all  imaginable  compliance  and  lenity  of  words 
''  with  them;  and  discovered  their  uniustifiableand 
most  extravagant  proceedings  with  and  a^nst 
him,  and  the  consequences  that  would  inevitably 
attend  their  progress  in  them,  with  such  tender 
expressions,  as  ii  he  believed  whatever  was  amiss 
to  proceed  from  misinformation  only,  and  un> 
skilful  mistakes :  that  this  gentleness  and  regard 
of  his  was  so  far  from  operating  upon  them,  that 
their  insolence  and  irregularities  increased ;  and 
it  might  be  from  that  reason,  [that]  their  mes- 
sages and  declarations  were  written  in  so  high  a 
dialect,  and  with  that  sovereignty  of  language,  as 
if  he  were  subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and  he 
'*  did  not  know  but  it  might  nave  some  influence 
"  upon  his  people  to  his  disadvantage,  that  is,  raise 
*'  terror  towards  them,  and  lessen  their  reverence 
"  towards  his  majesty,  when  all  their  petitions  and 
"  propositions  were  more  imperative  than  his  just 
*'  and  necessary  refusals :  which  condescension  his 
"  majesty  had  brought  himself  to,  in  hope,  that  his 
"  example,  and  their  natural  shame,  would  have 
"  reformed  that  new  license  of  words :   that  this 
**  last  address,  under  the  name  of  a  petition,  (a  few 
days  after  they  had  violently  ravished  his  whole 
fleet  from  him ;  and  prepared  the  same  day,  that 
they  had  chosen  a  general,  to  whom  they  had 
sworn  allegiance,  to  lead  an  army  against  him,) 
contained  a  peremptory  justification  of  whatso- 
"  ever  they  had  done,  and  as  peremptory  a  threat- 
**  ening  of  whatsoever  they  could  do :  and  there- 
"  fore,  if  he  should  now  retract  his  answer,  which 
had  been  solemnly  considered  in  council,  before 
all  the  peers,  and  which  in  truth  implied  rather 
a  princely  resentment  of  the  indiemties  offered 
"  to  him,  than  flowed  with  any  sharp  or  bitter 
expressions,  he  should,  by  such  yielding,  give 
encouragement  to  new  attempts ;  and  could  not 
but  much  discourage  those,  upon  whose  affec- 
tions and  loyalty  he  was  principally  to  depend  ; 
''  who  could  not  think  it  safe  to  raise  themselves 
to  an  indignation  on  his  behalf,  when  he  ex- 
pressed so  tender  or  so  little  sense  of  his  own 
sufferings :  besides,  that  he  was  then  upon  an 
avowed  hostile  enterprise  for  the  reduction  of 
"  Hull ;  towards  which  he  was  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  draw  a  force  together,  equal  to  that 
design ;  and  by  such  a  retractation  as  this  pro- 
posed, and  a  seeming  declension  of  his  spirit, 
and  depending  upon  their  good  natures,  who 
had  done  all  this  mischief,  he  should  not  only 
be  inevitably  disappointed  of  the  resort  of  new 
strength,  but,  probably,  deserted  by  those  few 
whom  he  had  brought  together :  that  he  could 
"  not  reasonably  or  excusably  depend  upon  the 
"  undertaking  of  the  earl  of  Holknd ;  who  had 
*'  so  grossly  deceived  him  in  other  undertakings, 
**  which  were  immediately  in  his  own  power  to 
"  have  performed :  whereas  neither  he,  or  either 
"  of  the  other  two  gentlemen,  who  were' joined 
*'  with  him  in  this  employment,  had  so  much 
I  **  interest  with  the  active  and  prevaiting  party. 
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"  as  to  know  more  of  their  intentions  than  was 
at  present  necessary  to  be  discovered  for  their 
concurrence. 

*'  He  said,  that  he  had  never  yet  consented  to 
any  one  particular,  since  the  beg^inning  of  this 
parliament,  by  which  he  had  received  prejudice, 
at  the  doing  whereof  he  had  not  the  solemn  un- 
dertakings and  promises  of  those,  who  were 
'*  much  abler  to  justify  their  undertakinffs  than 
'*  the  earl  of  Holland ;   and  upon  whom  ne  only 
**  depended,  that  it  should  be  no  disservice  to  him, 
«  and  would  be  an  infiBllible  means  to  compass  all 
that  his  majesty  reasonably  desired :  but  he  had 
always  found  those  promisers  and  undertakers, 
though  they  .could  eminently  carry    on  any 
counsel,  or  conclusion,  that  was  against  law, 
justice,  or  his  right,  had  never  power  to  reduce  or 
restrain  those  agitations  within  any  bounds  of 
sobriety  and  moderation :  and  when  they  found 
that  manv  would  not  be  guided  by  them,  that 
the^  mignt  seem  still  to  lead,  themselves  as 
furiously  followed  the  other ;  and  resorted  again 
to  his  majesty  with  some  new  expedient,  as 
*'  destructive  as  the  former.      So  tlmt  he  was 
henceforward  resolved  to  rely  upon  God  Almighty, 
and  not  so  much  to  depend  upon  what  might 
possibly  prevail  upon  the  affections  of  those,  from 
whom,  reasonably,  he  could  not  expect  any  good, 
as  upon  such  plain  and  avowed  courses,  as,  let 
the  success  be  what  it  would,  must,  to  all  judg- 
ing men,  appear  to  be  prudently  and  honourably 
"  to  be  relied  on  :    and  therefore  he  positively  re- 
*'  fused  to  make  the  least  alteration  in  nis  answer." 
And  so  the  messengers  departed,  leaving  the  court 
and  country  worse  affected  than  they  found  it; 
and  branding  some  particular  persons,  whom  they 
found  less  inclined  to  be  ruled  by  their  professions 
and  promises,  "  as  the  authors  of  a  civil  war :" 
and  making  tiiem  as  odious  as  they  could,  wher- 
ever they  came. 

And  sure,  from  that  time,  the  earl  of  Holland 
was  more  transported  from  his  natural  temper  and 
gentlenessof  disposition,  into  passion  and  ammosity 
against  the  king  and  his  ministers ;  and,  having 
been  nothing  pleased  with  his  own  condition  at 
London,  finding  the  earl  of  Essex  (whom  he  did 
not  secretiy  love,  and  indeed  contemned)  to  draw 
all  men's  eyes  towards  him,  and  to  have  the  gr^- 
est  interest  in  their  hearts,  he  had  seriouuy  in- 
tended, under  colour  of  this  message  to  the  kin^, 
to  discover  if  there  were  any  sparks  ^et  left  in  his 
royal  breast^  which  might  be  kmdled  into  affection 
or  acceptation  of  his  service;  and  hoped,  if  he 
could  get  any  credit,  to  redeem  his  former  tres- 
passes :  but  when  he  found  his  majesty  not  only 
cold  towards  him,  but  easily  enough  discerned,  by 
his  reception,  that  all  former  inclinations  were 
dead,  and  more  than  ordinary  prejudices  ^wn 
up  towards  him  in  their  places,  and  that  his  ad- 
vices were  rejected,  he  returned  with  rancour  equal 
to  the  most  furious  he  went  to ;  and  heartily  joined 
and  concurred  towards  the  suppressing  that  power, 
in  the  administration  whereof  he  was  not  like  to 
bear  any  part. 

His  majesty  having,  by  his  answer,  obliged  him- 
self not  to  make  any  forcible  attempt  upon  Hull 
till  the  a7th  of  July,  by  which  time  he  mi^ht  rea- 
sonably expect  an  answer  to  his  propositions,  in 
the  mean  time  resolved  to  make  some  short  pro- 
gress into  the  neighbour  counties;  and  accordingly, 
the  same  day  the  messengers  departed,  the  kii^ 


went  to  Doncaster;  and  the  next  dav  to  Notting- 
ham ;  and  so  to  Leicester ;  where  ne  heard  the 
earl  of  Stamford,  and  some  other  parliament  men, 
were  executing  the  ordinance  of  tne  militia :  but, 
before  his  majesty  came  thither,  they  removed 
themselves  to  Northampton;  a  town  so  true  to 
them,  as,  if  they  had  been  pursued,  would  have 
shut  their  gates  against  the  king  himself,  as  Hull 
had  done. 

At  L^cester  the  king  was  received  with  great 
expressions  of  duty  and  loyalty,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  trained  bands,  and  full  acclamations  of  the 
people;  yet  there  were  two  accidents  that  happened 
there,  which,  if  they  be  at  all  remembered,  will 
manifest,  that  if  the  king  were  loved  there  as  he 
ought  to  be,  that  the  parliament  was  more  feared 
tmm  he.  It  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the 
general  assizes,  and  justice  Reeve  (a  man  of  a  good 
reputation  for  learning  and  integrity;  and  who,  in 
good  times,  would  have  been  a  good  judge)  eat 
there  as  judge ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Hastings,  younger 
son  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  purposdy  made 
high  sheriff,  to  contain  the  county  within  the  limits 
of  their  duty  by  the  power  of  that  office,  as  well  as 
by  the  interest  and  relation  of  his  family.  The  earl 
of  Stamford,  and  his  assistants,  had  aeparted  the 
town  but  few  hours  before  his  majesty's  entrance, 
and  had  left  their  magazine,  which  was  indeed  the 
magazine  of  the  county,  in  a  littie  storehouse  at  the 
end  of  the  town,  guaraed  by  some  inferior  officers, 
whom  they  had  brought  down  to  train  and  exercise 
the  militia,  and  other  zealous  and  devoted  men  of 
the  county,  in  all  to  the  number  of  about  twenty- 
five,  who  bad  barricadoed  the  door  of  the  house ; 
and  professed  *'  to  keep  it  against  all  demanders;" 
having  provisions  within  it  of  all  sorts.  The  king 
was  very  unwilling  (coining  in  so  peaceable  a  man- 
ner, at  so  peaceable  a  time)  to  take  any  notice  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  act  of  too  great 
insolence  to  be  suffered ;  and,  upon  the  matter,  to 
leave  a  garrison  of  the  rebels  in 'possession  of  the 
town ;  and  therefore  he  sent  word  to  the  judge, 
"  that  if  he  took  not  some  legal  way  to  remove 
''  such  a  force  so  near  his  majesty,  his  manesty 
*'  would  do  it  in  an  extraordinary  course ;"  which, 
upon  the  sudden,  would  have  puzzled  him  to  have, 
done ;  having  neither  soldier,  cannon,  or  powder 
to  effect  it ;  Uie  want  of  which  as  much  troubled 
the  sheriff.  In  the  end,  the  jo^entlemen  of  the 
country,  who  had  not  yet  otherwise  declared  them- 
selves on  either  side,  than  by  waiting  on  his  ma- 
jesty, finding  that  the  king  would  not  go  from  the 
town  till  that  nuisance  was  removed ;  and  that  it 
might  bring  inconveniences,  charge,  and  mischief 
to  the  county  of  a  high  nature ;  so  prevailed,  that, 
as  his  majesty  was  contented  to  take  no  notice  of 
it,  so  they  within  the  house,  in  the  nijfht,  upon 
assurance  of  safety  and  liberty  to  go  whither  they 
would,  removed  and  left  the  house ;  and  so  that 
matter  was  quieted. 

The  other  [accident]  was,  or  was  like  to  have 
proved,  more  ridiculous :  Some  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants, hearing  that  the  earl  of  Stamford,  and  the 
other  mUitia  men,  were  newly  gone  out  of  the  town, 
had  of  themselves,  coming  tnither  before  the  king, 
galloped  after  them;  intending  to  have  appre- 
hended them,  and  brought  them  before  the  kmg ; 
and,  though  the  other  were  too  fleet  for  them,  had, 
in  the  way,  overtaken  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  man  well 
known,  who  had  been  a  principal  officer  with  them 
at  L^cester,  and  fled  at  the  same  time,  but  could 
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toot  keep  pace  with  his  commanders :  him  they 
brought  to  the  town,  where,  by  the  sheriff,  he  was 
committed  to  prison;  having  confessed  enough 
treason,  and  justifying  it,  as  would  have  justly 
hanged  any  subject.  The  king  thought  once  to 
have  had  nim  mdicted  then  at  the  assizes,  upon 
the  plain  statute  of  25  £dw.  III.  But  the  judge 
besought  his  majesty  not  to  put  a  matter  of  so 
CTeat  moment,  upon  which  the  power  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  a  parliament  sitting, 
must  be  determined,  before  one  single  judge,  whose 
reputation  was  not  enough  to  bear  so  great  a 
burden :  however,  he  declared  his  own  opinion  fully 
to  his  majesty,  *'  that  it  was  treason ;  which,  he 
believed,  all  the  other  judges  must  acknowledge; 
and,  being  convened  together  by  his  majesty  to 
that  purpose,  he  thought  a  joint  declaration  and 
resolution  of  all  together  might  be  of  great  use 
to  the  kin^ ;  whereas  the  publishing  of  his  par- 
ticular opmion  could  only  destroy  himself,  and 
nothing  advance  his  majesty's  service :  besides, 
'^  he  had  no  reason  to  be  so  confident  of  the  coun- 
**  try,  as  to  conclude,  that  a  jury,  then  suddenly 
"  summoned,  would  have  courage  to  find  the  bill ; 
*'  and  then  their  not  doing  it,  if  it  were  attempted, 
"  would  prove  a  greater  countenance  to  the  ordi- 
''  nance,  than  the  vote  of  the  two  houses  had  yet 
"  given  it."  This  last  reason  gave  his  majesty 
greater  satisfaction ;  so  that  he  was  contented  that 
the  fellow  should  be  kept  in  prison,  and  the  trial  be 
deferred,  till  he  could  conveniently  summon  more 
judges  to  be  present. 

His  majesty  was  no  sooner  persuaded  to  be  con- 
tent that  this  prosecution  might  be  suspended,  but 
the  close  agents  for  the  parliament's  service,  who 
were  not  yet  discovered,  but  appeared  very  entire 
to  the  king,  so  dexterously  carried  themselves, 
that  they  prevailed  with  those  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  whose  zeal  to  his  majesty  was  most  emi- 
nent and  unquestionable,  and  even  with  the  judge 
himself,  *'  to  wish,  that  his  majesty  would  freely 
and  graciously  discharge  the  doctor  of  his  im- 
prisonment ;  or  give  the  judge  leave  to  do  so 
upon  a  habeas  corpus ;"  which  he  was  advised 
to  require  :)  "  and  that  it  would  be  such  an  act  of 
mercy  and  singular  justice,  that  would  not  only 
work  upon  the  people  of  that  county  to  his 
majesty's  advantage,  but  must  have  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even  upon 
the  parliament  itself."  And  with  this  strange 
desire  the  good  judge,  and  those  principal  gentle- 
men, confidently  came  to  the  king,  the  night  before 
he  intended  to  return  northward.  His  majesty 
told  them,  "  he  would  think  of  it  till  the  next 
"  morning."  And,  in  the  mean  time,  concluding 
by  what  he  heard,  that  though  he  should  refuse  to 
discharge  him,  or  to  consent  that  he  should  be 
discharged,  his  restraint  would  not  be  long  in  that 
place  alter  his  departure,  the  people  already  resort- 
ing to  him  with  great  license,  and  the  doctor, 
according  to  his  nature,  talking  seditiously  and 
loudly,  he  directed  **  a  messenger  of  the  chamber 
very  early,  with  such  assistance  as  the  sheriff 
should  give  him,  to  carry  him  away  to  Notting- 
ham ;  and,  by  the  help  of  that  sheriff,  to  the 
gaol  at  York :"  which  was  executed  accordingly 
with  expedition  and  secrecy;  if  either  of  whicn 
had  been  absent,  it  is  certain  the  common  people 
had  rescued  him ;  which,  of  how  trivial  a  moment 
poever  it  shall  be  thought,  I  could  not  but  mention 
as  an  instance  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  that  time, 
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and  the  great  disadvantage  the  king  was  upon, 
that  so  many  very  good  men  thought  fit,  at  a  tune, 
when  very  many  hundreds  of  persons  of  honour 
and  quality  were  imprisoned  with  all  strictness  and 
seventy  by  the  parliament,  upon  the  bare  suspicion 
that  they  meant  to  go  to  the  king,  or  that  they 
wished  well  to  him,  or  for  not  submitting  to  some 
illegal  order  or  command  of  theirs,  that  the  king 
should  discharge  an  infamous  person,  taken  in  an 
act  of  high  treason,  and  who  more  frankly  and 
avowedly  professed  sedition,  than  he  did  the  science 
of  which  he  pretended  to  be  doctor. 

The  king,  according  to  his  appointment,  returned 
towards  Hull,  in  expectation  of  an  answer  from 
the  parliament;  which  came  two  days  after  the 
appointed  day,  but  with  no  solemnity  0/ messengers, 
or  other  ceremony,  than  indosea  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  be  presented  to  the  king,  in  which 
they  told  him, 

**  That  they  could  not,  for  the  present,  with  the 
''  discharge  of  the  trust  ^reposed  in  them  for  the 
*'  safety  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  yield  to  those 
"  demands  of  his  majesty.  The  reason  why  they 
"  took  into  their  custody  the  town  of  Hull,  the 
*'  magazine,  and  navy ;  passed  the  ordinance  of  the 
"  mihtia ;  and  made  preparation  of  arms ;  was  for 
security  of  religion,  the  safety  of  his  majesty's 
*'  person,  of  the  kingdom,  and  parliament ;  all  which 
"  they  did  see  in  evident  and  imminent  danger ; 
from  which  when  they  should  be  secured,  and 
that  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  should  not  be 
**  used  to  the  destruction  thereof,  they  should  then 
'^  be  ready  to  withdraw  the  garrison  out  of  Hull, 
"  to  deliver  the  magazine  and  navy,  and  settle  the 
"  militia,  by  bill,  in  such  a  way  as  should  be 
honourable  and  safe  for  his  majesty,  most  agree- 
able to  the  duty  of  parliament,  and  effectual  for 
the  good  of  the  kingdom ;  as  they  had  professed 
in  their  late  petition.  And  for  adjourning  the 
parliament,  they  apprehended  no  reason  for  his 
majesty  to  require  it,  nor  security  for  themselves 
"  to  consent  to  it.  And  as  for  that  reason  which 
"  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  express,  they  doubted 
''  not  but  the  usual  place  would  be  as  safe  for  his 
"  royal  person,  as  any  other ;  considering  the  full 
'*  assurance  they  had  of  the  loyalty  and  ndelity  of 
the  city  of  London  to  his  majesty;  and  the  care 
which  his  pariiament  would  ever  have  to  prevent 
any  danger,  which  his  majesty  might  justly  ap- 
"  prebend ;  besides  the  manifold  conveniences  to 
"  be  had  there,  beyond  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
*'  And  as  for  the  laying  down  of  arms ;  when  the 
"  causes  which  moved  them  to  provide  for  the 
'*  defence  of  his  majesty,  the  kingdom,  and  parlia- 
"  ment,  should  be  taken  away,  they  should  very  wiU- 
"  ingly  and  cheerfully  forbear  any  further  prep^ra- 
"tions,  and  lay  down  their  force  already  raised." 

Which  replication,  as  they  called  it,  to  his 
majesty's  answer,  they  ordered  '*  to  be  printed, 
*'  and  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels  within  the 
"  kingdom  of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales.'* 
And  so  the  war  was  now  denounced  by  their 
express  words  against  his  majesty,  as  it  had  been 
long  before  in  their  actions;  and  both  parties 
seemed  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  frirther  treaties 
and  overtures ;  and  each  prepared  to  make  himself 
considerable  by  the  strength  and  power  of  such 
forces  as  they  could  draw  together. 

In  London  they  intended  nothing  but  the  form- 
ing of  their  armv,  and  such  other  things  of  power, 
as  [were]  in  orier  thereunto.    To  that  purpose. 
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the  bill  for  the  payment  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
being  expired  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  they 
haying  sent  another  of  the  same  nature  to  the  king 
for  his  consent,  for  six  months  longer,  his  majesty, 
since  he  saw  that,  and  all  other  money  properly 
belonging  to  him,  violently  taken  from  mm,  and 
employea  bythem  against  nim,  refused  to  give  his 
royal  assent  thereunto:  whereupon,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  (albeit  it  had  been  enacted  this 
very  parliament,  "  that  whosoever  should  presume 
to  pay  or  receive  that  duty,  after  the  expiration 
of  tne  act,  before  the  same  was  regrantea  by  his 
majesty  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  and  com- 
"  mons,  should  be  in  a  prsemunire ;"  which  is  the 
heaviest  punishment  inflicted  by  law,  but  the  loss 
of  life,)  they  appointed  and  ordered  by  the  power 
of  the  two  nouses,  (which  they  called  an  ordmance 
of  parliament,)  "  that  the  same  duty  should  be 
continued ;  and  declared,  that  they  would  save 
all  persons  concerned  from  any  penalty  or 
punishment  whatsoever:"  by  which,  they  now 
became  possessed  of  the  customs  in  their  own 
right. 

Towards  such  as  any  ways  (though  under  the 
obligation  of  oaths  or  offices;  opposed  or  discoun? 
tenanced  what  they  went  about,  they  proceeded 
with  the  most  extravagant  severity  that  had  been 
ever  heard  of;  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  two 
instances ;  the  first,  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
sir  Richard  Ginmey,  a  citizen  of  great  wealth,  re- 
putation, and  integrity;  whom  the  lords  had,  upon 
the  complaint  of  tiie  house  of  commons,  before  their 
sending  the  last  petition  to  the  king,  (of  which  his 
majesty  gave  them  a  touch  in  his  answer,)  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  of  London ;  for  causing  the 
king's  proclamation  against  the  militia,  by  virtue  of 
his  majesty's  writ  to  him  directed,  and  according 
to  the  known  duty  of  his  place,  to  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed. And  shortly  after,  that  they  might  have 
a  man  more  compliant  with  their  designs  to  govern 
the  city,  notwithstanding  that  he  insisted  upon  his 
innocence,  and  made  it  appear  that  he  was  obliged 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  customs  of  the  city, 
and  the  constitution  of  his  office  and  his  oath,  to 
do  whatsoever  he  had  done ;  he  was  by  their  lord- 
ships, in  the  presence  of  the  commons,  adjudged 
to  be  put  out  of  his  office  of  lord  mayor  of  London; 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  bearing  office  in  city 
or  kingdom,  and  mcapable  of  all  honour  or  dig- 
nity; and  to  be  imprisoned  duiing  the  pleasure 
of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.'  And,  upon 
this  sentence,  alderman  Pennington,  so  often  before 
mentioned,  was,  by  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the 
common  people,  against  the  customs  and  rules  of 
election,  made  mayor,  and  accordingly  installed; 
and  the  true,  old,  worthy  mayor  committed  to  the 
tower  of  London;  where  he  hath  with  notable 
courage  and  constancy  continued  to  this  present. 

The  other  instance  I  think  fit  to  mention  is  that 
of  judge  Mallet;  ^ho,  as  is  before  remembered, 
was  committed  to  the  tower  the  last  Lent,  for 
having  seen  a  petition  prepared  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Kent,  for  the  countenance  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  asainst  the  imposition  of  the 
militia  by  ordinance  wiuont  the  royal  assent.  This 
judfe  (bdng,  t|iis  summer  circuit,  a^ain  judge  of 
assize  for  those  counties)  sitting  at  Maidstone  upon 
the  great  assize,  some  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  under  the  style  and  tiUe  of  a  committee 
of  parliament,  came  to  Uie  bench ;  and,  producing 
some  votes^  and  ordersy  and  dedarations  of  one  or 
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both  houses,  "  required  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
"  parliament,  to  cause  those  papers"  (b«ng  on  the 
behalf  of  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  agamst 
the  commission  of  array)  "  to  be  read."    He  told 
them,  "  that  he  sat  there  by  virtue  of  his  majesty  b 
commissions ;  and  that  he  was  authorized  to  do 
any  thing  comprised  in  those  commissions ;  birt 
he  had  no  authority  to  do  any  tiling  else ;  and 
« therefore,  tiiere  being  no  mention,  m  eithCT  of 
"  his  commissions,  of  those  papers,  or  the  publishr 
"  ing  any  thing  of  that  nature,  he  could  not,  nor 
"  would  do  it ;"  and  so  (finding  less  respect  and 
submission  than  they  expected,  both  to  theur  per- 
sons and  their  business,  from  the  learned  judge, 
and  that  the  whole  county,  at  least  the  prune  gen- 
tiemen  and  the  grand  jury,  which  [represented] 
the  county,  contemned  both  much  more)  this  com- 
mittee returned  to  the  house  with  great  exclama- 
tions against  Mr.  Justice  Mallet,  "  as  tiie  fomenter 
"  and  protector  of  a  malignant  faction  against  the 
*•  parliament."    And,  upon  this  charge,  a  troop  of 
horse  was  sent  to  attend  an  officer ;  who  came  with 
a  warrant  from  the  houses,  or  some  committee, 
(whereas  justice  Mallet,  being  an  assistant  of  the 
house  of  peers,  cquld  not  regularly  be  smmnoned 
by  any  other  authority,)  to  Kingston  m  Surrey, 
where  the  judge  was  keeping  the  general  assizes 
for  that  county ;  and,  to  the  unspeakable  dishonour 
of  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  scandal 
of  aU  ministers  or  lovers  of  justice,  in  that  violent 
manner  took  the  judge  from  the  bench,  and  <»rned 
him  prisoner  to  Westminster ;  from  whence,  by  the 
two  houses,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower  of 
London ;  where  he  remained  for  the  space  of  above 
two  years,  without  ever  being  charged  with  any 
particular  crime,  till  he  was  redeemed  by  his  ma- 
jesty by  the  exchange  of  another,  whose  liberty 
thev  desired. 

By  these  heightened  acts  of  power  and  .terror, 
they  quickly  demonstrated  how  unsecure  it  would 
be  for  any  man,  at  least  not  to  concur  with  them. 
And,  having  a  general,  arms,  money,  and  men 
enough  at  theur  devotion,  they  easily  formed  an 
army,  publicly  ^sposing  such  troops  and  regiments, 
as  had  been  raised  for  Ireland,  and,  at  one  time, 
oneliundred  thousandpoundsof  tiiat  money,  which, 
by  act  of  parliament,  had  been  paid  for  that  pur- 
pose, towards  the  constituting  that  army,  which 
was  to  be  led  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  So 
that  it  was  very  evident,  they  would  be  in  such  an 
equipage  withm  few  weeks,  both  with  a  trwn  of 
artillery,  horse,  and  foot,  all  taken,  armed,  fur^ 
nished,  and  supplied  out  of  his  majesty's  own 
magazines  and  stores,  that  they  had  not  reason  to 
fear  any  opposition.  In  the  mean  time,  they  de- 
clared, and  published  to  the  people,  "  that  they 
"  raised  that  army  only  for  the  defence  of  the  par- 
"  liament,  the  king's  person,  and  the  religion, 
"  liberty,  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  those, 
"  who,  for  their  sakes,  and  for  those  ends,  had 
'•  obeyed  their  orders :  that  the  kmg,  by  tiie  insti- 
"  gation  of  evil  counsellors,  had  raised  a  great  army 
"  of  papists ;  by  which  he  intended  to  awe  and 
"  destroy  tiie  parliament ;  to  introduce  popery  and 
"  tyranny :  of^  which  intention,  they  said,  his  re- 
qmring  Hull;  his  sending  out  commissions  of 
array;  his  bespeaking  arms  and  ammumtion 
beyond  the  seas;  (there  having  been  some 
brought  to  him  by  the  ship  called  the  Provi- 
**  dence ;)  his  declaring  sir  John  Hotham  traitor; 
"  end  the  putting  out  uie  earl  of  Northumberland 
2O 
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from  beinff  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  his 
"  removing  tne  earl  of  Pembroke,  Essex,  Holland, 
the  lord  Fielding,  and  sir  Henry  Vane,  from  their 
sev^^  places  and  employments ;  were  sufficient 
and  ample  evidences:  and  therefore  they  con- 
''  iured  all  men  to  assist  their  general,  the  earl  of 
"  Essex."  And,  for  their  better  and  more  secret 
transaction  of  all  such  counseLs,  as  were  necessary 
to  be  entered  upon,  or  followed,  they  chose  a  com- 
mittee, of  some  choice  members  of  either  house,  to 
intend  the  great  business  of  the  kingdom  with  re- 
ference to  the  army ;  who  had  authority,  without 
so  much  as  communicating  the  matter  to  the  house, 
to  imprison  persons,  seize  upon  estates ;  and  many 
other  particulars,  which  the  two  houses,  in  fiill  par- 
liament, had  not  the  least  regular,  legal,  justifiable 
authority  to  do.  And  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  men  to  engage  in  the  service,  the  lord  Kimoolton, 
and  the  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
formerly  accused  by  his  majesty  of  high  treason, 
upon  solemn  debate,  had  several  regiments  con- 
ferred on  them ;  and,  by  their  example,  many  other 
members  of  both  houses,  some  upon  their  lowness, 
and  decayedness  of  their  fortunes,  others  to  get 
name  and  reputation  to  be  in  the  number  of  reform- 
ers, (amongst  whom  they  doubted  not  all  places  of 
honour,  or  offices  of  profit,  would  be  bestowed,) 
most  upon  the  confidence,  that  all  would  be  ended 
without  a  blow,  by  the  king's  want  of  power  to 

gather  strength,  desired  and  obtained  command  of 
orse  or  foot;  their  quality  making  amends  for  their 
want  of  experience,  and  their  other  defects ;  which 
were  repaired  by  many  good  officers,  both  English 
and  Scots ;  the  late  troubles  having  brought  many 
of  that  tribe  to  London,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  having  drawn  others,  out  of  the  Low 
Countries,  to  engage  in  that  service.  In  the  choice 
of  whom,  whilst  they  accused  the  kinff  of  a  purpose 
to  bring  in  a  foreign  force,  and  of  entertaining 
papists,  they  neither  considered  nation  or  religion; 
but  entertained  all  strangers  and  foreigners,  of 
what  rdigion  soever,  wlu>  desired  to  run  th%ir 
fortune  in  war. 

On  the  other  side,  preparations  were  not  made 
with  equal  expedition  and  success  by  the  kinff,  to- 
wards a  war :  for,  though  he  well  understood  and 
discerned  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  he 
was  to  encounter  strange  difficulties  to  do  that. 
He  was  so  far  from  havm^  money  to  levy  or  pav 
soldiers,  that  he  was,  at  this  very  time,  compellea, 
for  very  real  want,  to  let  fall  all  the  tables  kept  by 
his  officers  of  state  in  court,  by  which  so  many  of 
all  qualities  subsisted ;  and  the  prince,  and  duke  of 
York,  eat  with  his  majesty ;  which  table  only  was 
kept.  And  whoever  knows  the  constitution  of  a 
court,  well  knows  what  indispositions  naturally 
flow  from  those  declensions;  and  how  ill  those 
tempers  bear  any  diminution  of  their  own  interests ; 
and,  being  once  indisposed  themselves,  how  easily 
they  infect  others.  And  that  which  made  the 
present  want  of  money  the  more  intolerable,  there 
was  no  visible  hope  from  whence  supply  could 
come,  in  any  reasonable  time :  and  that  which  was 
a  greater  want  than  money,  which  men  rather 
feared  than  foimd,  there  were  no  arms ;  for,  not- 
^thstanding  the  fame  of  the  great  store  of  ammu- 
nition brou^t  in  by  that  ship,  it  consisted  only  in 
truth  of  cannon,  powder,  and  bullet,  with  eight 
hundred  muskets,  which  was  all  the  king's  maga- 
zine. So  that  the  hastening  of  levies,  which  at 
that  time  was  believed  would  not  prove  difficult. 


would  be  to  little  purpose,  when  they  should  con- 
tinue unarmed.    But  that  which  troubled  the  kinff 
more  than  all  these  real  incapacities  of  making  war, 
was  the  temper  and  constitutdon  of  his  own  party  ; 
which  was  compounded,  for  the  most  part,  in  court* 
council,  and  country,  of  men  drawn  to  him  by  the 
impulsion  of  conscience,  and  abhorring  the  unjust 
and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  parliament;  other- 
wise unexpenenced  in  action,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  mysteries  and  necessary  policy  of  govern- 
ment ;  severe  observers  of  the  law,  ana  as  scrupu- 
lous in  all  matters  of  [rdigion,]  as  the  other  pre- 
tended to  be :  all  his  majesty's  ancient  counsellors 
and  servants,  (except  some  few  of  lasting  honour, 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  often  to  mention,) 
beinff  to  redeem  former  oyersijghts,  or  for  other  un- 
woruiy  designs,  either  publicly  against  him    in 
London,  or  privately  discrediting  his  interest  and 
actions  in  hu  own  court.    These  men  still  ur^^ed 
"  the  execution  of  the  law;  that  what  extravagancies 
"  soever  the  parliament  practised,  the  king's  obser- 
'^  vation  of  the  law  would,  in  the  end,  suppress 
"  them  all :"  and,  indeed,  believed  the  raising  a 
war  to  be  so  widked  a  thing,  that  they  thought  it 
impossible  the  parliament  should  intend  it,  even 
when  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.     Ho^f- 
ever  [theyj  concluded,   "  that  he,  that  was  for- 
"  wardest  m  the  preparing  an  army,  would  be  first 
"  odious  to  the  people ;  by  the  affections  of  whom, 
"  the  other  would  be  easily  suppressed." 

This  was  the  general  received  doctrine;  and 
though  it  appeajred  plainly  to  others,  (of  equal 
affection  to  tne  public  peace,)  hew  fatal  those  con- 
clusions, in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  urged, 
must  prove  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  how  soon 
the  king  must  be  irrecoverably  lost,  if  he  proceeded 
not  more  vigorously  in  his  ddence ;  yet  even  those 
men  durst  not,  in  any  formed  and  public  debate, 
declare  themselves ;  or  speak  that  plain  English 
the  state  of  afllairs  required;  but  satisfied  them- 
selves with  speaking,  wtaX  they  thought  necessary, 
to  the  king  in  private ;  so  that  by  this  means  the 
king  wanted  those  firm  and  solid  foundations  of 
counsel  and  foresight,  as  were  most  necessary  for 
his  condition :  so  that  he  could  neither  impart  the 
true  motives  and  grounds  of  any  important  action^ 
nor  discover  the  utmost  of  his  designs.  And  so 
he  still  pretended  (notwithstanding  the  greatest 
and  avowed  preparations  of  the  enemy)  to  intend 
nothing  of  hosmity,  but  in  order  to  tine  reducinflr 
of  Hull;  the  benefit  of  which,  he  hoped,  would 
engage  the  trained  bands  of  that  greaJL  county, 
(wnicn  was  the  sole  strength  he  yet  drew  thither,) 
till  he  could  bring  other  forces  thither,  whidi 
might  be  fit  for  that,  or  any  other  desijgn. 

But  there  was  another  reason  of  his  majesty's 
goinff  to  and  staying  at  Beverlev,  than  was  under- 
stood;  and,  it  may  he,  if  it  had  been  known,  might 
have  produced  a  better  effect;  which  I  think  neces- 
sary to  insert  in  this  place.  'Ihe  lord  Di^by,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  before,  in  the  first  disorder,  by 
which  the  king  and  queen  were  driven  frt>m  Lon- 
don, to  have  left  England,  and  to  be  after  unrea- 
sonably accused  by  we  house  of  commons  of  high 
treason,  had  remained  from  that  time  in  HoUand ; 
and,  hearing  the  king's  condition  at  York  to  be  so 
much  improved  beyond  what  he  left  it  at  Windsor, 
had,  with  some  commands  from  the  queen,  arrived 
there  very  privately,  and  staid  some  days  in  a  dis- 
guise at  York,  revealing  himself  to  very  tew  friends, 
and  speaking  with  the  king  in  so  secret  a  manner 
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in  the  night,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  being 
there;  and,  finding  the  king's  affairs  not  in  so 
good  a  posture  as  ne  expected,  and  conceiving  it 
yet  not  fit  for  him  to  appear,  resolved  to  return 
again  to  the  queen,  and  to  hasten  that  provision  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  without  which  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  king  to  resist  any  violence  that 
threatened  him ;  and  so,  in  the  same  bark  which 
brought  him  over,  he  went  again  to  sea  for  Hol- 
land, with  Wilmot,  Ashbumham,  Pollard,  and 
Berkley ;  who  purposely  removed  themselves  from 
court,  upon  the  clamour  of  the  parliament,  till  the 
king  was  ready  to  use  their  service.  They  were 
not  many  hours  at  sea,  when  they  met  the  Provi- 
dence, (which  we  mentioned  before,)  with  the  am- 
munition, which  was  only  wanted;  and,  well  know- 
ing her,  they  agreed,  "  that  Wilmot,  PoUard, 
*'  Berkley,  should  return  with  the  ammunition  to 
''the  king;  and  Digby,  and  col.  Ashbumham 
"  should  pursue  their  former  intentions  for  Hol- 
''  land."  But  their  parleys  continued  so  long,  that 
the  parliament  ships,  who  had  watched  and  chased 
the  Providence,  came  up  to  them,  and  though  the 
ship  escaped,  and  run  on  shore,  as  was  before 
mentionea,  yet  the  fiy-boat,  in  which  the  lord 
Digby  was,  could  not  so  well  get  away ;  but  was 
taken  by  them,  and  carried  in  with  so  much  the 
more  choler  and  triumph  into  Hull,  that  they  had 
been  disappointed  of  their  greater  prize.  Col.  Ash- 
bumham, though  he  was  in  great  umbrage  with 
the  parliament,  and  one  of  those  delinquents,  whom 
the]^  reproached  the  king  with,  was  so  well  known 
to  sir  John  Hotham,  with  whom  he  stood  in  a  good 
degree  of  familiarity,  that  he  could  not  dissemble 
or  conceal  himself;  but  the  lord  Digby,  being  in 
so  real  a  disguise,  that  his  nearest  mends  would 
not  easily  have  known  him,  pretended  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  whose  langua^  he  spoke  excellently ; 
and  seemed  to  be  so  sea-sick,  that  he  kept  himself 
in  the  hole  of  the  bark,  till  they  came  to  Hull ; 
and,  in  that  time,  disposed  of  such  papers  as  were 
not  fit  to  be  perused;  and  when  he  came  on  shore, 
so  well  counterfeited  sickness,  and  want  of  health, 
that  he  easily  procured  himself  to  be  sent,  under 
a  ^ard,  to  some  obscure  comer  for  repose; 
whilst  col.  Ashbumham,  who  was  the  only  pri- 
soner they  thought  worth  the  looking  after,  was 
carefnllv  carried  to  the  governor;  wno  received 
him  witn  as  much  civility  as  he  could  reasonably 
expect. 

The  lord  Digby,  being  by  himself,  <juickly  con- 
sidered the  despearateness  of  his  condition  :  "  that 
"  it  would  not  be  possible  to  conceal  himself  long, 
*'  being  so  well  known  to  many  who  were  in  the 
*'  Providence,  and  the  garrison  quickly  knowing 
"  whatsoever  was  spoken  of  in  the  country :  that 
''  he  was,  how  unjustly  or  unreasonably  soever, 
"  the  most  odious  man  of  the  kingdom  to  the  par- 
"  hament ;  into  whose  hands  if  he  should  then 
"  come,  his  life  would  be,  at  least,  in  apparent 
"  hazard."  And  how  to  get  himself  out  of  that 
labyrinth  was  very  difficult,  since  sir  John  Hotham 
was  so  fiir  from  any  inclination  of  kindness  towards 
him,  as  he  had  to  col.  Ashbumham,  that  he  was 
in  the  number  of  his  most  notorious  enemies. 
However,  in  this  eminent  extremity,  (bb  he  is 
a  man  of  the  greatest  presentness  of  mina,  and  the 
least  unappalled  upon  dan^r,  that  I  have  known,) 
he  resolved  not  to  give  himself  over;  and  found 
means  to  make  one  of  his  guard,  in  broken  English, 
which  might  well  have  become  any  Frenclunan, 
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understand,  ''  that  he  desired  to  speak  privately 
Willi  the  govemor ;  and  that  he  would  discover 
some  secrets  of  the  king's  and  queen's  to  him, 
that  would  highly  advance  the  service  of  the 
parliament."  The  fellow  made  haste  to  let  the 
govemor  know  these  good  tidings ;  who  under- 
standing French  wdl,  as  speedily  sent  for  the 
Frenchman;  who  was  brougnt  before  him  in  the 
presence  of  much  company,  and,  without  any  dis- 
order, gave  such  an  account  of  himself,  as  th^ 
understood  him  to  have  seen  much  of  the  French 
service,  (of  which  he  spoke  very  fluently,)  and  to 
have  come  over  recommended  to  the  king  for  soma 
command,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  use  sol- 
diers; as,  he  said,  people  abroad  conceived  him 
likely  to  have.  After  he  had  entertained  the  com- 
pany with  such  discourse,  there  being  present  some 
gentlemen,  who  came  lately  out  of  France,  and  so 
eing  the  more  curious  to  administer  questions,  he 
apphed  himself  to  the  govemor;  and  told  him, 
*'  that  if  he  might  be  admitted  to  privacy  with 
"  him,  he  would  discover  somewhat  to  him,  which 
''he  would  not  repent  to  luive  known."  The 
govemor,  who  was  a  man  apt  enough  to  fear  his 
own  safety,  but  more  apprehensive  of  the  jealousies 
which  wovld  attend  him,  (for  his  eldest  son,  and 
some  others,  were  more  absolutely  confided  in  by 
the  parliament  than  himself,  and  were  in  truth  but 
spies  over  him,)  would  not  venture  himself  in 
another  room ;  but  drew  him  to  a  great  window 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  company,  and 
wished  lum  "  to  say  what  he  thought  fit."  The 
lord  Digby,  finding  ne  could  not  obtain  more  pri- 
vacy, asked  him,  in  English,  "  whether  he  knew 
"  him  ?"  The  other,  appalled,  told  him,  "  No." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  try  whether  I  know  sir 
"  John  Hotham;  and  whether  he  be,  in  tmth,  the 
"  same  man  of  honour  I  have  always  taken  him  to 
"  be :"  and,  thereupon,  told  him  who  he  was;  and 
"  that  he  hoped  he  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
"  deliver  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  their  rage  and  fury, 
"  who,  he  well  Imew,  were  his  implacable  enemies." 
The  other,  being  surprised  ana  astonished,  and 
fearing  that  the  by-standers  would  discover  him 
too,  (for,  being  now  told  who  he  was,  he  wondered 
he  found  it  not  out  himself,)  he  desired  him  "  to 
"  say  no  more  for  the  present ;  that  he  should  not 
"  be  sorry  for  the  trast  he  reposed  in  him,  and 
"  should  find  him  the  same  man  he  had  thought 
"  him  :  that  he  would  find  some  time,  as  soon  as 
"  conveniently  he  might,  to  have  more  confer- 
"  ence  with  him.  In  tne  mean  time,  that  he  should 
"  content  himself  with  the  ill  accommodation 
"  he  had,  the  amendment  whereof  would  beget 
suspicion :  and  so  he  called  the  guard  instantly 
to  carry  him  away,  and  to  have  a  very  strict  eye 
upon  nim;"  and,  turning  to  the  company, 
and  being  conscious  to  himself  of  the  trouble  and 
disorder  m  his  countenance,  told  them,  "  that  the 
"  Frenchman  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  understood 
more  of  the  queen's  counsels  and  designs,  than 
a  man  would  suspect :  that  he  had  told  him  that 
which  the  parliament  would  be  glad  to  know; 
to  whom  presently  he  would  me£e  a  despatch, 
though  he  had  not  yet  so  clear  informations,  as, 
he  presumed,  he  should  have  after  two  or  three 
da3rs :"  and  so  departed  to  his  chamber. 
It  was  a  wonderful  influence,  that  this  noble  per- 
son's stars  (which  used  to  lead  him  into  and  out  of 
the  greatest  perplexities  and  dangers,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  bin  life)  had  upon  this  whole  af- 
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fair.  Hotham  was^  by  his  nature  and  education,  a 
rough  and  a  rude  man ;  of  great  covetousness,  of 
great  pride,  and  great  ambition ;  without  any  bowels 
of  ^Q€A  nature,  or  the  least  sense  or  touch  of  gene- 
rosity ;  his  parts  were  not  quick  and  sharp,  but  com- 
posed, and  he  judged  well ;  he  was  a  man  of  craft, 
and  more  like  to  deceive,  than  to  be  cozened :  yet, 
after  all  this,  this  young  nobleman,  known  and  ab- 
horred by  him,  for  nis  admirable  faculty  of  dissimu- 
lation, had  so  far  prevailed,  and  imposed  upon  his 
spirit,  that  he  resolved  to  practise  that  virtue,  which 
the  other  had  imputed  to  him ;  and  which  he  was 
absolutely  without;  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  lus  enemies.  He  sent  for  him, 
the  next  day,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  was  more 
vacant  from  attendants  and  observers;  and,  at  first, 
told  him  his  resolution;  '*  that,  since  he  had  so 
*'  frankly  put  himself  into  his  hands,  he  would  not 
''  deceive  nis  trust;"  and  wished  him  '^  to  consider, 
'^  in  what  way,  and  by  what  colour,  he  should  so 
*'  set  him  at  liberty,  that  he  might,  without  any 
"  other  danger,  arrive  at  the  place  where  he  would 
"  be.  For,"  he  said,  "  he  would  not  trust  any  per- 
*'  son  living  with  iJie  secret,  and  least  of  all  his 
"  son ;"  whom  he  mentioned  with  all  the  bitterness 
imaginable,  '^  as  a  man  of  an  ill  nature,  and  furiously 
''  addicted  to  the  worst  designs  the  parliament  had, 
f*  or  could  have;  and  one  that  was  more  depended 
*^  upon  by  them  than  himself,  and  sent  thither  only 
''  as  a  spy  upon  him."  And  from  hence  he  entered 
upon  the  discourse  ''  of  the  times,  and  mischief  that 
*'  was  like  to  befall  the  whole  kingdom,  from  this 
*'  difference  between  the  king  and  me  parliament." 
Then  lamented  his  own  fate,  '^  that,  being  a  man  of 
*'  very  different  principles  from  those  who  drove 
^'  things  to  this  extremity,  and  of  entire  affection 
*'  and  duty  to  the  king,  he  should  now  be  looked 
*'  upon  as  the  chief  ground  and  cause  of  the  civil 
*^  war  which  was  to  ensue,  by  his  not  opening  the 
*^  ports,  when  the  king  would  have  entered  into  the 
''  town :"  of  which  business,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  he  spake  at  large ;  and  avowed, 
'*  that  the  information  sent  him  of  the  king's  pur- 
^  pose  presently  to  hang  him,  was  the  true  cause  of 
*'  his  having  proceeded  in  that  manner." 

The  lord  Digby,  who  knew  well  enough  how  to 
cultivate  every  period  of  such  a  discourse,  and  how 
to  work  u^n  those  passions  which  were  most  pre- 
dominant in  him,  jomed  with  him  in  the  sense  of 
the  calamities,  which  were  hke  to  befell  the  nation; 
which  he  bewailed  pathetically;  and,  '*  that  it  should 
*'  be  in  the  power  of  a  handfiu  of  ill  men,  corrupted 
in  their  affections  to  the  king,  and  against  mon- 
archy itself,  [to  be]  able  to  involve  him,  and 
many  others  of  his  clear  intentions,  in  their  dark 
*'  counsels,  and  to  engage  them  to  prosecute  ends 
"  which  they  abhorred,  and  which  must  determine 
**  in  the  ruin  of  jail  the  undertakers.  For,  he  told 
*'  him,  that  the  king,  in  a  short  time,  would  reduce 
all  lus  enemies :  tnat  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
already,  in  all  places,  aliened  from  them ;  and  that 
the  fleet  was  so  much  at  the  king's  disposal,  that, 
as  soon  as  they  should  receive  his  orders,  thev 
would  appear  in  any  place  he  appointed :  that  aU 
the.  princes  in  Christendom  were  concerned  in 
the  quarrel,  and  would  engage  in  it,  as  soon  as 
"  they  should  be  invited  to  it :  and  that  the  prince 
'^  of  Orange  was  resolved  to  come  over  in  the  head 
'^  of  his  army,  and  would  take  Hull  in  three  days.'-* 
AH  which  ought,  reasonably,  to  have  been  true  in 
the  practick,  Uiough  it  had  very  little  ground  in  the 
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speculation.  And  when  he  had,  by  degrees,  amused 
and  terrified  him  with  this  discourse,  he  enlarged 
upon  *'  the  honour  and  glory  that  man  woidd  have, 
"  who  could  be  so  bles^,  as  to  prevent  this  terri- 
*'  ble  mass  of  confusion,  that  was  in  view :  that 
king  and  people  wouldjoin  in  rewarding  him  with 
honours  and  preferments  of  all  kind;  and  that  his 
name  would  be  derived  to  posteri^,  as  the  pre- 
"  server  of  his  country."  He  told  him,  "  He  was 
that  man,  that  coula  do  all  this ;  that,  by  deliver- 
ing up  Hull  to  the  king,  he  might  extinguish  the 
war;  and  that  immedieSely  a  peace  would  be  esta- 
blished throughout  the  kingdom :  that  the  world 
"  believed,  that  he  had  some  credit  both  with  the 
king  and  queen ;  that  he  would  employ  it  all  in 
his  service ;  and  if  he  would  give  him  this  rise 
to  begin  upon,  he  should  find,  that  he  would  be 
*'  much  more  solicitous  for  his  greatness,  and  a  full 
"  recompence  for  his  merit,  than  he  was  now  for 
"  his  own  safety."  All  these  advertisements  and 
reflections  were  the  subject  of  more  than  one  dis- 
course ;  for  ur  John  Hotham  could  not  bear  the 
variety  and  burden  of  all  those  thoughts  together ; 
but  within  two  days  all  things  were  adjusted  be- 
tween them.  Hotham  said,  *'  it  would  not  become 
him,  after  such  a  reftisal,  to  put  the  town  into  the 
king's  hands;  nor  could  he  undertake  (if  he 
resolved)  to  effect  it ;  the  town  itself  bong  in  no 
degree  affected  to  his  service;  and  the  trained 
''  bands,  of  which  the  garrison  wholly  consisted, 
**  were  under  officers,  upon  whom  he  could  not  de- 
''  pend.  But,"  he  said,  ''  if  the  Idng  would  come 
"  before  the  town,  though  but  with  one  regiment, 
"  and  plant  his  cannon  against  it,  and  make  but 
one  shot,  he  should  think  he  had  discharged  his 
trust  to  the  parliament,  as  far  as  he  ought  to  do ; 
and  that  he  would  immediately  then  deliver  up 
the  town ;  which  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he 
*'  should  be  then  able  to  do."  And,  on  this  errand, 
he  was  contented  the  lord  Digby  should  go  to  the 
king,  and  be  conducted  out  of  the  town  bqrond  the 
hmits  of  danger;  the  governor  having  told  those 
officers  he  trusted  most,  that  '*  he  woidd  send  the 
"  Frenchman  to  York ;  who,  he  was  weU  assured, 
"  would  return  to  him  a^[ain."  And  he  gave  him 
a  note  to  a  widow,  who  hved  in  the  city,  at  whose 
house  he  mi^ht  lodge,  and  by  whose  hands  he 
might  transmit  any  letter  to  him. 

When  he  came  to  York,  and  after  he  had  spoke 
with  lus  friend  Mr.  Hyde  and  the  other  two,  who 
were  always  together,  and  the  king  had  notice  of 
his  arrivaC  it  was  resolved,  that  he  should  appear 
in  his  own  likeness,  and  wait  upon  the  king  in 
public,  that  it  might  be  believed,  tnat  he  had  trans- 
ported himself  mm  Holland  in  the  ship  that  had 
brought  the  ammunition;  which  was  hardly  yet 
come  to  York,  it  being  now  about  the  time  that 
Mr.  Villiers  and  sir  John  Pennington  had  been  sent 
away,  and  before  the  news  came  of  their  ill  success. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden  inarch  to  HuU, 
before  there  was  a  soldier  levied  to  make  an  assault, 
or  maintain  a  siege ;  which  was  so  much  wondered 
at  then,  and  so  much  censured  afterwards.  For 
as  soon  as  his  maiesty  received  this  assurance,  and, 
besides  the  confidence^of  the  lord  Digby,  [which  he 
had]  so  much  reason  to  depend  upon,  oy  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  he  declared  '*  he  would, 
"  upon  such  a  day,  go  to  Beverley,"  a  place  within 
four  miles  of  Hull ;  and  appointed  three  or  four  re- 
giments of  the  country,  under  the  command  of  such 
gentlemen  whose  affection  was  unquestionable,  to 
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march  thither^  as  a  ^^uard  to  his  person;  and  like* 
wise  sent  a  little  tram  of  artillery^  which  might  he 
ready  for  the  summons.  And  when  his  majesty  was 
ready  with  his  equipage  for  his  march>  the  lord 
Diff  Dy  returned  again  m  his  old  mode  to  HuU,  to 
m&e  sure  that  all  thinj^  there  might  correspond 
with  the  former  obligation.  As  soon  as  the  king, 
and  the  whole  court,  (for  none  remained  at  York,) 
came  to  Beverley,  (where  they  were  well  accommo- 
dated, which  kept  them  from  bein^  quickly  weary,) 
and  the  trained  bands  were  likewise  come  thither, 
and  the  general,  the  earl  of  lindsey,  first  took  pos- 
session of  his  ofiice ;  a  litde  troubled,  and  out  of 
countenance,  that  he  should  appear  the  general 
without  an  army;  and  be  engaged  in  an  enterprise, 
which  he  could  not  imagine  would  succeed ;  his 
majesty  wished  him  to  send  out  some  officers,  of 
which  there  was  a  good  store,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
town,  and  of  such  advantage  ground,  within  dis- 
tance, upon  which  he  might  raise  a  battery ;  as  if 
he  meant  on  a  sudden  to  assault  the  place ;  which 
appeared  no  unreasonable  design,  if  there  were  a 
cood  party  in  the  town  to  depend  upon.  And  yet 
we  ffeneral  had  no  opinion,  that  his  army  of  trained 
bands  would  frankly  expose  themselves  to  such  an 
attack.  Besides  a  great  number  of  officers,  and 
persons  of  quality,  who  were  all  well  horsed,  and  had 
many  servants  as  weU  provided,  the  kmg  had  his 
troop  of  guards  so  constituted  as  hath  been  said 
before ;  and  there  were  few  horse  in  Hull,  without 
officers  who  understood  that  kind  of  service.  So 
that  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  take  a  very  full  view 
of  the  town,  by  riding  to  the  very  ports,  and  about 
the  walls ;  nor,  at  first  appearance,  was  there  any 
show  of  hostili^  from  the  town  upon  their  nearest 
approaches  to  it ;  but  after  they  had  made  that 
visit  two  or  three  days  together,  thev  observed 
that  the  walls  were  better  manned,  ana  that  there 
was  every  day  an  increase  of  labourers  repairing 
the  works ;  and  then  they  begun  to  shoot,  when 
any  went  within  distance  of  the  works. 

Sir  John  Hotham  had  tried  some  of  his  officers, 
in  whose  particular  affection  he  had  mostconfidence, 
how  fiar  they  were  like  to  be  governed  by  him ; 
and  found  them  of  a  temper  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
His  son  was  grown  jealous  of  some  design,  and 
was  caballing  with  those  who  were  most  notorious 
for  their  disimection  to  the  goverument ;  and  some 
new  officers  were  sent  down  by  the  parliament,  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  which,  they 
thought,  might  probablv  be  attempted ;  and  sup- 
plies of  men  had  been  taken  in  from  the  ships,  and 
nad  been  sent  thither  from  Boston,  a  neighbour 
town  of  eminent  disloyalty.  So  that,  when  the 
lord  Digby  returned  thither,  he  found  a  great  damp 
u^n  the  spirit  of  the  governor,  and  a  sadness  of 
mind,  that  ne  had  proceeded  so  far;  of  which  he 
made  all  the  haste  ne  could  to  advertise  the  king ; 
but  his  letters  must  first  be  sent  to  York  before 
they  could  come  to  Beverley;  and,  when  they 
were  recdved,  they  contained  still  somewhat 
of  hope,  "  that  he  might  restore  him  to  his  former 
"  courage,  and  con£m  his  resolution :"  so  that 
the  king  seemed  to  defer  any  attempt,  upon  the 
hopes  of  the  earl  of  Holland's  message  [before 
mentioned],  and,  in  die  end,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  over  the  design,  all  hope  from  the  governor 
growing  desperate;  whether  frvm  his  want  of 
courage,  or  want  of  power  to  execute  what  he  de- 
sired, remains  still  uncertain.  When  he  gave  over 
further  thought  of  it>  he  dismissed  both  the  lord 


Digby,  and  colonel  Ashbumham,  whom  he  had 
likevnse  detained  till  then,  as  a  man  of  use  in  the 
execution  of  the  design,  with  many  professions  of 
duty  to  the  king;  and  as  the  conc^dmg  those  two 
persons,  and  alterwards  releasing  them,  immedi- 
ately increased  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament 
against  him,  so  it  was  the  principal  cause,  after- 
wards, of  Uie  loss  of  his  heaa. 

The  king,  after  three  weeks'  or  a  month's  stay 
at  Beverley,  dismissed  the  trained  bands,  weary  of 
their  service,  and  returned  with  his  court  to  York, 
in  so  much  less  credit  than  when  he  came  from 
thence,  as  the  entering  into  a  war  without  power, 
or  preparation  to  prosecute  it,  was  like  to  produce. 
And  the  inconvenience  was  the  greater,  because 
the  principal  persons  of  quality,  of  court  or 
country,  and  the  officers,  had  the  less  reverence 
for  the  king's  conduct,  by  seeing  such  an  action 
entered  upon  with  so  Utile  reason,  and  prosecuted 
so  perfunctorily:  all  which  reproaches  his  ma- 
jesty thought  fitter  to  bear,  than  to  discover  the 
motives  of  his  journey;  which  were  then  known 
to  few,  nor,  to  this  day,  have  been  published. 

When  the  king  returned  to  York,  exceedingly 
troubled  at  the  late  march  he  had  made,  and  all 
men  expressing  great  impatience  to  be  in  action, 
very  many  persons  of  honour  and  quaHty,  having 
attended  long  at  court,  did  believe  they  mi^ht  be 
more  useful  to  his  majesty's  service  in  their  own 
coimtries,  in  restraining  tne  disaffected  from  any 
seditious  attempts,  ana  disposing  the  people  in 
general  to  be  constant  in  their  loyalty,  an  accident 
fell  out,  that  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
king  to  declare  the  war,  and  tq  enter  upon  it,  be- 
fore he  was  in  any  degree  ripe  for  action ;  which 
was,  tiiat  Portsmouth  had  declared  for  the  king, 
and  refused  to  submit  to  the  parliament,  which 
had  thereupon  sent  an  army,  under  the  command 
of  sir  William  Waller,  to  reduce  it.  The  relating 
how  this  came  to  pass,  requires  a  large  discourse, 
which  will  administer  much  variety,  not  without 
somewhat  of  pleasure  and^wonder,  n-om  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  person  who  conducted  that  ac- 
tion ;  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  conducted  without  any 
conduct. 

We  have  remembered  before,  in  the  last  year,  the 
discourse  of  the  bringing  up  the  army  to  London,  to 
awe  the  parliament,  and  the  unspeakable  dishonour 
and  damage  the  king  sustainea  by  that  discourse, 
how  groundless  soever  it  was;  all  which  was  im- 
puted to  colonel  Goring,  who,  by  that  means,  grew 
into  great  reputation  with  the  pmiament,  as  a  man 
so  irrecoverably  lost  at  court,  that  he  would  join 
with  them  in  tne  most  desperate  designs ;  yet  he 
carried  himself  with  so  great  dexterity,  that,  within 
few  months,  he  wrought  upon  the  king  and  queen 
to  believe,  that  he  so  much  repented  that  fault,  that 
he  would  redeem  it  by  any  service ;  and  to  trust 
him  to  that  degree,  that  the  queen  once  resolved, 
when  the  tumults  drove  their  majesties  first  from 
London,  for  her  security,  to  put  herself  into  Ports- 
mouth, which  was  under  his  government;  whilst 
his  majesty  betook  himself  to  the  northern  parts ; 
which  desi£[n  was  no  sooner  over,  Hf  not  before,) 
than  he  again  intimated  so  much  of  it  to  the  lord 
Kimbolton,  and  that  party,  that  they  took  all  the 
trust  he  had  from  court,  to  proceed  from  the  confi- 
dence their  majesties  had  of^his  father's  interest  in 
him;  whose  affection  and  zeal  to  their  service  was 
ever  most  indubitable :  but  assured  themselves  he 
was  their  own,  even  against  his  own  father.    So 
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that  he  carried  the  matter  bo,  that,  at  the  same 
time,  he  received  3000^.  from  the  queen,  (which 
she  raised  hy  the  sue  of  her  plate  and  some  jewels,) 
to  fortify,  and  victual,  and  reinforce  his  garrison, 
against  the  time  it  should  he  necessary  to  declare 
for  the  king ;  aiid  a  good  supply  from  the  parlia- 
ment, for  the  payment  of  tne  garrison,  that  it 
miffht  be  kept  the  better  devoted  to  them,  and  to 
their  service.  All  which  he  performed  with  that 
admirable  dissimulation,  and  rare  confidence,  that, 
when  the  house  of  commons  was  informed  by  a 
member,  whose  zeal  and  affection  to  them  was  as 
much  valued  as  any  man's,  ''that  all  his  corre- 
*'  spondence  in  the  county  [was]  with  the  most 
"  malignant  persons;  that  of  those,  many  frequenUy 
''  resorted  to,  and  continued  with  him  m  the  garri- 
''  son ;  that  he  was  fortifying,  and  raising  batteries 
**  towards  the  land;  and  tnat  in  his  discourses,  espe- 
**  cially  in  the  seasons  of  his  good  fellowslidp,  he 
*'  usea  to  utter  threats  against  the  parliament,  and 
*'  sharp  censures  of  their  proceedings ;"  and  upon 
such  informations  (the  author  whereof  was  well 
known  to  them,  and  of  great  reputation ;  and  lived 
80  near  Portsmouth,  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  the  matter  of  fact)  the  house  sent  for  him,  most 
thinking  he  would  refuse  to  come ;  colonel  Goring 
came,  upon  the  summons,  with  that  undaimtedness, 
that  aU  clouds  of  distrust  immediately  vanished,  in- 
somuch as  no  man  presumed  to  whisper  the  least 
jealousy  of  him ;  which  he  observing,  he  came  to 
the  house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and,  having  sat  a  da]^  or  two  patientiy,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected some  charge,  in  the  end  he  stood  up,  with  a 
countenance  fiiU  of  modesty,  and  yet  not  without  a 
mixture  of  anger,  (as  he  coiild  help  himself  with  all 
the  insinuations  01  doubt,  or  fear,  or  shame,  or  sim- 
phcity  in  his  face,  that  might  gain  belief,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  I  ever  saw  any  man ;  and  could 
seem  the  most  confounded  when  he  was  best  pre- 
pared, and  the  most  out  of  countenance  when  he 
was  best  resolved,  and  to  want  words,  and  the 
habit  of  speaking,  when  they  flowed  from  no  man 
with  greater  power,)  and  told  them,  "  that  he  had 
been  sent  for  by  them,  upon  some  information 
given  against  him,  and  that,  though  he  believed, 
the  charge  being  so  ridiculous,  they  might  have 
received,  by  their  own  particular  inquiry,  satisfac- 
''  tion ;  yet  the  discourses  that  had  been  used,  and 
his  being  sent  for  in  that  manner,  had  be^t  some 
prejudice  to  him  in  his  reputation ;  which  if  he 
could  not  preserve,  he  should  be  less  able  to  do 
''them  service;  and  therefore  desired,  that  he 
"  might  have  leave  (though  very  unskilful,  and 
"  unfit  to  speak,  in  so  wise  and  judicious  an  assem- 
bly) to  present  to  them  the  state  and  condition  of 
that  place  under  his  command;  and  then  he 
doubted  not  but  to  give  them  fuU  satisfaction  in 
those  particulars,  which  possibly  had  made  some 
"  impression  in  them  to  his  disadvantage :  that  he 
"  was  far  from  taking  it  ill  from  those,  who  had 
"  given  any  information  against  him;  for,  what  he 
"  had  done,  and  must  do,  might  give  some  um- 
"  brage  to  well  affected  persons,  who  knew  not  the 
"  grounds  and  reasons,  tnat  induced  him  so  to  do; 
"  but  that  if  any  such  person  would  at  anv  time, 
"  resort  to  him,  he  would  clearly  inform  tnem  of 
"  whatever  motives  he  had ;  and  would  be  glad  of 
"  their  advice  and  assistance  for  the  better  doing 
"  thereof."  TTien  he  took  notice  of  every  particu- 
lar that  had  been  publicly  said  against  him,  or  pri- 
vately whispered,  and  gave  such  plausible  answers 
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to  the  whole,  intermingling  sharp  taunts,  and 
scorns,  to  what  had  been  said  of  him,  with  pretty 
application  of  himself,  and  flattery  to  the  men  that 
spake  it :  concluding,  "  that  they  well  knew  in 
what  esteem  he  stood  with  others :  so  that  if,  by 
his  ill  carriage,  he  should  forfeit  the  good  opinion 
of  that  house,  upon  which  he  onfy  depended, 
"  and  to  whose  service  he  entirely  devoted  nimself, 
"  he  were  madder  than  his  frienos  took  him  to  be, 
"  and  must  be  as  unpitied  in  any  misery,  that 
"  could  befall  him,  as  nis  enemies  would  be  glad 
"  to  see  him."  With  which,  as  innocenUy  and 
unaffectedly  uttered,  as  can  be  imagined,  he  got  so 
general  an  applause  from  the  whole  house,  that, 
not  without  some  little  apology  for  troubling  him, 
"  they  desired  him  again  to  repair  to  his  govem- 
"  ment,  and  to  finish  those  works,  whidi  were 
"  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  place ;"  and  jrra- 
tified  him  with  consenting  to  alt  the  propositions 
he  made  in  behalf  of  his  garrison,  and  paid  him  a 
good  sum  of  money  for  their  arrears ;  with  which, 
and  being  privately  assured  (which  was  indeed  re- 
solved on)  that  he  should  be  lieutenant-general  of 
their  horse  in  their  new  army,  when  it  should  be 
formed,  he  departed  again  to  Portsmouth ;  in  the 
mean  time  assuring  his  majesty,  by  those  who  were 
trusted  between  them,  "  that  he  would  be  speedily 
"  in  a  posture  to  ms^e  any  such  declaration  for 
"  his  service,  as  he  should  be  required;"  which 
he  was  forced  to  do  sooner  than  he  was  provided 
for,  though  not  sooner  than  he  had  reason  to 
expect. 

When  the  levies  for  the  parliament  army  were  in 
good  forwardness,  and  he  had  received  his  commis- 
sion for  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  he  wrote  to 
the  lord  Kimbolton,  who  was  his  most  bosom  friend, 
and  a  man  very  pQwerful,  "  that  he  might  not  be 
"  called  to  give  his  attendance  upon  the  army,  till 
"  it  was  ready  to  march;  because  there  were  so 
"  many  things  to  be  done,  and  perfected,  for  the 
"  safety  of  that  important  place,  that  he  was  desir- 
ous to  be  present  himself  at  the  work  as  lon^  as 
was  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  given 
directions  to  his  agent  in  London,  to  prepare  all 
things  for  his  equipage ;  so  that  he  would  be 
ready  to  appear,  at  any  rendezvous,  upon  a  day's 
warning."  Though  the  earl  of  Essex  did  much 
desire  his  company  and  assistance  in  the  council  of 
war,  and  preparing  the  articles,  and  forming  the 
discipline  for  the  army,  he  having  been  more  ktely 
versed  in  the  order  and  rule  of  marches,  and  the 
provisions  necessary  or  convenient  thereunto,  than 
any  man  then  in  their  service,  and  of  greater  com- 
mand than  any  man  but  the  general;  yet  the  lord 
Kimbolton  prevailed,  that  he  might  not  be  sent  for, 
tiU  things  were  riper  for  action.  And,  when  that 
lord  did  afterwards  write  to  him,  "  that  it  was  time 
"  he  should  come  away,"  he  sent  such  new  and 
reasonable  excuses,  that  they  were  not  unsatisfied 
with  his  delay;  till  he  had  multiplied  those  excuses 
so  long,  that  they  begun  to  suspect ;  and  they  no 
sooner  inclined  to  suspicion,  but  they  met  with 
abundant  arguments  to  cherish  it.  His  behaviour 
and  course  of  life  was  very  notorious  to  all  the 
neighbours,  nor  was  he  at  all  reserved  in  his  mirth, 
ana  public  discourses,  to  conceal  his  opinion  of  the 
parliament,  and  their  proceedings.  So  that,  at  last, 
the  lord  Kimbolton  writ  plainly  to  him,  "  that  he 
"  could  no  longer  excuse  his  absence  from  the 
"  army,  where  he  was  much  wanted ;  and  that,  if 
"  he  did  not  come  to  London  by  such  a  short  day. 
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Colonel  Goring  openly  declares  his  allegiance  to  the  king. 
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as  he  named,  he  found  his  integrity  would  be 
doubted ;  and  that  many  things  were  laid  to  his 
"  charge,  of  which  he  douDted  not  his  innocence ; 
"  and  therefore  conjured  him,  immediately,  to  be 
"  at  Westminster."  It  being  now  to  be  no  longer 
deferred,  or  put  off,  he  writ  a  jolly  letter  to  l£at 
lord, "  that,  the  truth  was,  his  council  advised  him, 
that  the  parliament  did  many  things  which  were 
illegal ;  and  that  he  might  incur  much  danger  by 
obeying  all  their  orders;  that  he  had  received 
the  conmiand  of  that  garrison  from  the  king ; 
and  that  he  durst  not  w  absent  from  it,  without 
his  leave:''  and  concluded  with  some  good 
counsel  to  the  lord. 

This  declaration  [of  the  governor]  of  a  place, 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  place  of 
strength  in  England,  and  situated  upon  the  sea, 
put  them  into  many  apprehensions ;  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  [it] ;  but,  upon 
the  first  understanding  his  resolution,  sir  William 
Waller  was  sent,  with  a  good  part  of  the  army,  so 
to  block  up  the  place,  that  neither  men  or  pit>vision 
might  be  able  to  get  in ;  and  some  ships  were  sent 
from  the  fleet,  to  prevent  any  relief  by  sea :  and 
these  advertisements  came  to  the  king,  as  soon  as 
he  returned  to  York. 

It  gave  no  small  reputation  to  his  majesty's 
affairs,  when  there  was  so  great  a  damp  upon  we 
spirits  of  men,  from  the  misadventures  at  Beverley, 
that  so  notable  a  place  as  Portsmouth  had  declared 
for  him,  in  the  very  b^nnning  of  the  war;  and  that 
so  good  an  officer  as  Groring  was  returned  to  his 
duty,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  town :  and  the 
king,  who  was  not  surprised  with  the  matter, 
knowing  well  the  resolution  of  the  colonel,  made 
no  doubt,  but  that  he  was  very  well  supplied  with 
all  things,  as  he  might  well  have  been,  to  have  given 
the  rebels  work  for  three  or  four  months,  at  the 
least.    However,  he  forthwith  published  a  declara- 
tion, that  had  been  long  ready,  in  which  he  recapi- 
tulated all  the  insolent  and  rebellious  actions  which 
the  two  houses  had  committed  against  him :  and 
declared  them  "  to  be  guilty;  and  forbad  all  his 
"  subjects  to  yield  any  obedience  to  them :"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  published  his  proclamation ;  by 
which  he  "  reouired  all  men,  who  could  bear  arms, 
to  repair  to  nim  at  Nottingham,  by  the  twen^- 
fifth  of  August  following;  on  which  day  he  would 
set  up  his  royal  standard  there,  which  all  good 
subjects  were  obliged  to  attend."    And  at  the 
same  time,  he  sent  the  marquis  of  Hertford  to  raise 
forces  in  the  west,  or,  at  least,  to  restrain  those 
parts  (where  his  interest  and  reputation  was  ffreater 
than  any  man's)  within  the  limits  of  their  auty  to 
the  king,  and  from  being  corrupted  or  perverted 
by  the  parliament ;  and  with  him  went  the  lord 
Seymour,  his  brother ;  the  lord  Pawlet,  Hopton, 
Stawel,  Coventry,  Berkeley,  Windham,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  of  the  prime  quality,  and  interest 
in  the  western  parts;  and  who  were  like  to  give  as 

food  examples  m  their  persons,  and  to  be  followed 
y  as  many  men,  as  any  such  number  of  gentlemen 
in  England  could  be.  And  from  this  party,  enliv- 
ened by  the  power  and  reputation  of  toe  marauis, 
the  king  was  in  hopes,  that  Portsmouth  would  be 
shortly  relieved,  and  made  the  head  quarter  to  a 
good  army.  And  when  all  this  was  done,  he  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  be  done,  without  money, 
to  hasten  his  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to 
prepare  a  light  train  of  artillery,  that  he  might  ap- 
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pear  at  Nottingham,  at  the  day  when  the  standard 
was  to  be  set  up,  with  such  a  body  of  men,  as 
might  be,  at  the  least,  a  competent  graard  to  his 
person. 

Many  were  then  of  opinion,  ^^  that  it  had  been 
"  more  for  his  majesty's  benefit  and  service,  if  the 
"  standard  had  been  appointed  to  be  set  up  at 
''  York ;  and  so  that  the  king  had  stayed  there, 
'*  without  moving  frirther  south,  until  he  could  have 
"  marched  in  the  head  of  an  army,  and  not  to  de- 
"  pend  upon  gathering  an  army  up  in  his  march. 
All  the  northern  counties  were,  at  present,  most 
at  his  devotion ;  and  so  it  would  be  most  easy  to 
raise  men  there :  Newcastle  was  the  only  port  in 
'*  his  obedience,  and  whither  he  had  appomted  his 
''  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  sent ;  of 
"  which  he  had  so  present  need,  that  all  his  maga- 
''  zine,  which  was  brought  in  the  Providence,  was 
"  already  distributed  to  those  few  gentlemen,  who 
^'  had  received  commissions,  and  were  most  like 
speedily  to  raise  their  regiments ;  and  it  would 
be  a  vary  long,  and  might  prove  a  very  danger- 
ous passage  to  get  the  supplies,  which were£dly 
expected,  to  be  broiight  with  security  from  New- 
''  castle,  when  the  king  should  be  advanced  so 
"  many  days'  journey  beyond  York."    All  which 
were  very  important  considerations,  and  ought  to 
have  prevailed ;  but  (he  king's  inclinations  to  be 
nearer  London,  and  the  expectation  he  had  of  great 
effects  frtim  Portsmouth,  and  the  west,  disposed 
him  to  a  willingness  to  prefer  Nottingham ;  but 
that  which  detennined  the  point,  was  an  amiarent 
and  manifest  aversion  in  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen, 
whose  affections  were  least  suspected,  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  continue,  and  remain  at  York;  which, 
they  said,  the  people  apprehended,  '*  would  inevi- 
''  tably  make  tnat  country  the  seat  of  the  war :" 
unskiiifully  imagining,  th^  the  war  would  be  no 
where,  but  where  the  kin^s  army  was ;  and  there- 
fore they  fisunlitated  all  thmgs,  which  might  contri- 
bute to  ms  remove  from  thence;  undertook  to  pro- 
vide convojrs  for  any  arms  and  ammunition  nt>m 
Newcastle ;   to  hasten  the  levies  in  their  own 
country;  and  to  borrow  of  the  arms  of  some  of 
the  tramed  bands ;  which  was  the  best  expedient, 
that  could  be  found  out,  to  arm  the  king's  troops, 
and  had  its  reverse  in  the  murmurs  it  produced, 
and  in  leaving  the  best  afiected  men,  by  being  dis- 
armed, at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies ;  who  care- 
ffiXLj  kept  their  weapons,  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  nght  against  the  long.   This  caused  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  taken  for  Nottingham,  without  enough 
weighing  the  objections,  which,  upon  the  entrance 
into  great  actions,  cannot  be  too  much  deliberated, 
though,  in  the  execution,  they  shall  be  best  shut 
out.    And  it  quickly  appeared  in  those  very  men, 
who  prevailed  most  in  that  council;  for,  when  the 
time  drew  on,  in  which  his  majesty  was  to  depart, 
and  leave  the  country,  then  they  remembered* 
that  the  ^^arrison  of  Hull  would  be  left  as  a  thorn 
in  their  sides,  where  there  were  weU  formed  and 
active  troops,  which  might  march  over  the  coun- 
try without  control,  and  come  into  York  itself 
"  without  resistance ;  that  there  were  many  dis- 
"  affected  persons  of  quality  and  interest  m  the 
country,  who,  as  soon  as  the  king  should  be 
gone,  would  appear  amongst  their  neighbours, 
*'  and  find  a  concurrence  from  them  in  their  worst 
"  designs ;  and  that  there  were  some  places,  some 
''  whole  corporations,  so  notoriously  disaffected. 
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I^  earl  of  Cumberland  and  sir  T.  Glcmham  ptU  in  oommand.       [dock  t. 
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"  especially  in  matters  relating  to  the  church,  that 
"  they  wanted  only  conductors  to  carry  them  into 
"  rebellion." 

These,  and  the  like  reflections,  made  too  late 
impressions  upon  them ;  and  now,  too  much,  they 
magnified  this  man's  power,  whom  before  they 
contemned  ;  and  doubted  that  man's  affection,  of 
which  they  were  before  secure ;  aud  made  a  thou- 
sand propositions  to  the  king  this  day,  whereof  they 
rejected  the  greatest  part  to-morrow;  and,  as  the 
da)r  approached  nearer  for  the  king's  departure, 
their  apprehensions  and  irresolutions  increased.  In 
the  end,  they  were  united  in  two  requests  to  the 
king ;  that  "  he  would  commit  the  supreme  com- 
"  mand  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  all  mili- 
tary affairs,  to  the  earl  of  Cumberland ;  and  qua- 
lify him,  with  an  ample  commission,  to  that  pur- 
pose." The  other,  "  that  his  majesty  would 
^'  command  sir  Thomas  Glemham  to  remain  with 
"  them,  to  govern  and  command  such  forces,  as 
*'  the  earl  of  Cumberland  should  find  necessary  for 
''  their  defence."  And  this  provision  being  made 
by  the  king,  they  obliged  themselves  to  concur  in 
making  any  preparations,  and  forming  any  forces 
the  earl  should  require.  And  his  maiesty,  as  will- 
ingly, gratified  them  in  both  their  desires.  The 
earl  of  Cumberland  was  a  man  of  great  honour  and 
integritv,  who  had  all  his  estate  in  that  country, 
and  had  lived  most  amongst  them,  with  very  much 
acceptation  and  affection  from  the  gentlemen,  and 
the  common  people :  but  he  was  not,  in  any  degree, 
active,  or  of  a  martial  temper;  and  rather  a  man 
more  like  not  to  have  any  enemies,  than  to  oblige 
any  to  be  firmly  and  resolutely  his  friends,  or  to 
pursue  his  interest :  the  great  fortune  of  the  family 
was  divided,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  carried  away 
by  an  heir  female ;  and  his  father  had  so  wasted 
the  remainder,  that  the  earl  could  not  live  with 
that  lustre,  nor  draw  so  great  a  dependence  upon 
him,  as  his  ancestors  had  done.  In  a  word,  he 
was  a  man  of  honour,  and  popular  enough  in  peace, 
but  not  endued  with  those  parts  which  were  neces* 
sary  for  such  a  season.  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  was 
a  gentleman  of  a  noble  extraction,  and  a  fair  for- 
tune, though  he  had  much  impaired  it ;  he  had 
spent  many  years,  in  armies,  beyond  the  seas ;  and 
he  had  been  an  officer  of  very  good  esteem  in  the 
king's  annies,  and  of  courage  and  integrity  unques- 
tionable ;  but  he  wa6  not  of  so  sturing  and  active 
a  nature,  as  to  be  able  to  infuse  fire  enough  into 
the  phlegmatic  constitutions  of  that  people,  who 
did  rather  wish  to  be  spectators  of  the  war,  than 
parties  in  it;  and  believed,  if  they  did  not  provoke 
the  other  party,  they  might  all  live  quietly  together; 
until  sir  John  Hotham,  by  his  excursions  anddepre- 
dations  out  of  Hull,  and  their  seditious  neighbours, 
by  their  insurrections,  awakened  them  out  of  that 
pleasant  dream.  And  then  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gentry  of  that  populous  coxmtry,  and  very  many  of 
the  common  people,  did  behave  themselves  with 
sijp^  fidelity  and  courage  in  the  king's  service  : 
otall  which  particulars,  which  deserve  well  to  be 
remembered,  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  make  mention  m  the  following 
discourse. 

Yet  I  cannot  leave  York  without  the  mention  of 
one  particular;  which,  in  truth,  is  so  lively  an 
instance  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  that  time,  and 
was  a  sadpresage  of  all  the  misfortunes  which  fol- 
lowed*   Tnere  were  very  few  gentlemen,  or  men 


of  any  quality,  in  that  large  countv,  who^  were 
actively  or  factiously  disaffected  to  nis  majesty ; 
and  ot  those  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  his  son,  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  were  the  chief;  who  were  go- 
verned by  two  or  three  of  inferior  quality,  more 
conversant  with  the  people;  who  were  as  well 
known  as  they.  AH  tnese  were  in  the  county,  at 
their  houses,  within  few  miles  of  York;  and  the 
king  resolved,  at  his  going  away,  to  have^  taken 
them  all  prisoners,  and  to  nave  put  them  in  safe 
custody;  by  which,  it  was  very  probable,  those 
mischiefs,  that  shortly  after  broke  out,  might 
have  been  prevented.  But  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  who  were  met  together  to  consult  for  their 
own  s^urity,  hearing  of  this  design,  besought  his 
maiesty  "  not  to  do  it ;"  alleging,  "  that  he  would, 
*'  tnereby,  leave  them  in  a  worse  condition,  by  an 
''  act  so  ungracious  and  unpopular;  and  that  the 
"  disaffectea  would  be  so  far  from  being  weakened, 
"  that  their  party  would  be  increased  thereby  :'* 
many  really  believing,  that  neither  father  or  son 
were  transported  with  over-vehement  inclinations 
to  the  parliunent ;  but  would  willingly  sit  still, 
without  being  active  on  either  side;  which,  no 
doubt,  was  a  policy,  that  many  of  those,  who 
wished  well,  desired  and  intended  to  be  scdTe  by. 
And  so  his  majesty  left  York,  taking  with  him 
only  two  or  three  of  inferior  rank,  (whereof  one 
Stapleton  was  one,)  who  were  known  to  have 
been  very  active  in  stirring  the  people  to  sedition; 
and  yet,  upon  some  specious  pretences,  some  very 
good  men  were  persuaded,  within  few  days,  to 

Erocure  the  liberty  and  enlargement  even  of  those 
'om  Ins  majesty.  So  ticklish  were  those  times, 
and  so  wary  were  all  men  to  advise  the  king 
should  do  any  thing,  which,  upon  the  strictest 
inquisition,  might  seem  to  swerve  from  the  strict 
rule  of  the  law ;  beUeving,  imreasonably,  that  the 
softest  and  gentiest  remedies  miffht  be  most 
wholesomely  applied  to  those  rough  and  violent 
diseases. 

The  king  came  to  Nottingham  two  or  three 
days  before  the  day  he  had  appomted  to  set  up 
the  standard;  having  taken  Lincohi  in  Ins  way, 
and  drawn  some  arms  from  the  truned  bands  of 
that  country  with  him  to  Nottingham;  frtnn 
whence,  the  next  day,  he  went  to  take  a  view  of 
his  horse;  whereof  tnere  were  several  troops  well 
armed,  and  under  good  officers,  to  the  number  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  men ;  with  which,  being 
informed,  "  that  there  were  some  regiments  of 
'*  foot  marching  towards  Coventry,  bv  the  earl  of 
"  Essex's  orders,"  he  made  haste  thitner;  making 
httie  doubt,  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  get 
thither  before  them,  and  so  to  possess  himself  of 
that  city ;  and  he  did  get  thither  the  day  before 
they  came;  but  found  not  only  the  gates  shut 
against  him,  but  some  of  his  servants  shot  and 
wounded  from  the  walls :  nor  could  all  his  mes- 
sages and  summons  prevail  with  the  mayor  and 
magistrates,  before  there  was  any  garrison  there, 
to  suffer  the  king  to  enter  into  the  city.  So  great 
an  interest  and  reputation  the  parliament  had 

gotten  over  the  affections  of  the  people,  whose 
earts  were  alienated  from  any  reverence  to  the 
government. 

Hie  king  could  not  remedy  the  afllront,  but 
went  that  mght  to  Stonely,  the  house  then  of  sir 
Thomas  Lee;  where  he  was  well  received;  and, 
the  next  day,  his  body  of  h(V8e,  having  a  dear 
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view,  upon  an  open  campania,  for  five  or  six  miles 
together,  of  the  [enemy's]  small  body  of  foot, 
which  consisted  not  01  above  twelve  hundred 
men,  with  one  troop  of  horse,  which  marched 
with  them  over  that  plain,  retired  before  them, 
without  giving  them  one  charge;  which  was 
imputed  to  the  lashty  [ill  conduct]  of  Wihnot, 
who  commanded ;  and  had  a  colder  courage  than 
many  who  were  under  him,  and  who  were  of 
opimon,  that  they  might  have  easily  defeated  that 
l>ody  of  foot :  which  would  have  been  a  very  sea- 
sonable victory;  would  have  put  Ck>ventry  un- 
questionably into  the  king's  hands,  and  sent  him 
with  a  gooa  omen  to  the  setting  up  of  his  standard. 
^Whereas,  that  unhappy  retreat,  which  looked  like 
a  defeat,  and  the  rebeUious  behaviour  of  Coventry, 
made  his  majesty's  return  to  Nottingham  very 
melancholy ;  and  he  returned  thither  the  very  day 
the  standard  was  appointed  to  be' set  up. 

According  to  the  proclamation,  upon  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  August,  the  standard  was  erected, 
about  SIX  of  the  dock  in  the  evening  of  a  very 


stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  The  king  himself, 
with  a  small  tram,  rode  to  the  top  of  Sie  castle- 
hill,  Vamey  the  knight-marshal,  who  was  stand- 
ardbearer,  carrying  Uie  standard,  which  was  then 
erected  in  that  place,  with  little  other  ceremony 
than  the  sound  of  drums  and  trumpets :  melan- 
choly men  observed  many  iU  presages  about  that 
time.  There  was  not  one  regiment  of  foot  yet 
levied  and  brought  thither;  so  that  the  trained 
bands,  which  the  sheriff  had  drawn  together,  was 
all  the  strength  the  king  had  for  his  person,  and 
the  guard  of  the  standard.  There  appeared  no 
conflux  of  men  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation ; 
the  arms  and  ammunition  were  not  yet  come  from 
York,  and  a  general  sadness  covered  the  whole 
town,  and  the  king  himself  appeared  more  melan- 
cholic than  he  used  to  be.  The  standard  itself 
was  blown  down,  the  same  night  it  had  been  set 
up,  by  a  very  strong  and  unruly  wind,  and  could 
not  be  fixed  again  in  a  day  or  two,  till  the  tempest 
was  allayed.  This  was  the  melancholy  state  of  the 
king's  affairs,  when  the  standard  was  set  up. 


END   OP  THE   FIFTH   BOOK. 
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WHEN  the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Notting- 
ham, which  was  the  35th  of  August,  as  is 
before  remembered,  he  found  the  place  much 
emptier  than  he  thought  the  fame  of  his  standard 
would  have  suffered  it  to  be ;  and  received  intelli- 
gence the  next  day,  that  the  rebels'  army,  for  such 
now  he  had  declared  them,  was  horse,  foot,  and 
cannon,  at  Northampton ;  besides  that  great  party 
which,  in  the  end  of  the  [fifth]  book,  we  left  at 
Coventiy :  whereas  his  few  cannon  and  ammunition 
were  still  at  York,  being  neither  yet  in  an  equip- 
age to  march,  though  sir  John  Heydon,  his  ma- 
jesty's faithful  lieutenant  general  of  the  ordnance, 
used  all  possible  di%ence  to  form  and  prepare  it ; 
neither  were  there  foot  enough  levied  to  guard  it : 
and  at  Nottingham,  besides  some  few  of  the  trained 
bands,  which  sir  John  Digby,  the  active  sheriff  of 
that  county,  drew  into  the  old  ruinous  castle  there, 
there  were  not  of  foot  levied  for  the  service  yet 
three  hundred  men.  So  that  they  who  were  not 
overmuch  given  to  fear,  finding  very  many  places 
in  that  great  river,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
onlv  strength  and  security  of  the  town,  to  be  easily 
fordable,  and  nothing  towards  an  army  for  defence 
but  the  standard  set  up,  began  sadly  to  apprehend 
the  danger  of  the  king's  own  person.  Insomuch 
that  sir  Jacob  Ashley,  his  sergeant-major-general 
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of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  "  that  he  could  not 
give  any  assurance  against  his  majesty's  being 
taken  out  of  his  bed,  if  the  rebels  should  make 
a  brisk  attempt  to  that  purpose."  And  it  was 
evident,  all  the  strength  he  had  to  depend  upon 
was  his  horse,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
prince  Rupert  at  Leicester,  and  were  not  at  that 
time  in  number  above  eight  hundred,  few  better 
armed  than  with  swords ;  whilst  the  enemy  had, 
within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  that  place,  aouble 
the  number  of  horse  excellently  armed  and  ap- 
pointed, and  a  body  of  five  thousand  foot  well 
trained  and  disciplined ;  so  that,  no  doubt,  if  they 
had  advanced,  they  might  at  least  have  dispersed 
those  few  troops  of  the  king's,  and  driven  his  ma- 
jesty to  a  greater  distance,  and  exposed  him  to 
notable  hazards  and  inconveniences. 

When  men  were  almost  confoimded  with  this 
prospect,  his  majesty  received  intelligence,  that 
rortsmouth  was  so  straitly  besieged  oy  sea  and 
land,  that  it  would  be  reouced  in  very  few  days, 
except  it  were  relieved.  For  the  truth  is,  colonel 
Goring,  though  he  had  sufficient  warning,  and 
sufficient  supplies  of  money  to  put  that  place  into 
a  posture,  haa  relied  too  much  upon  probable  and 
casual  assistance,  and  neglected  to  do  that  himself, 
[which]  a  vigilant  officer  would  have  done :  and 
2P 
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albeit  his  chief  dependence  was  both  for  money 
and  provisions  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  yet  he  was 
careless  to  secure  those  small  casdes  and  block- 
houses,  which  guarded  the  river ;  which  revolting 
to  the  parliament  as  soon  as  he  declared  for  the 
kinff ,  cut  off  all  those  unreasonable  dependences ; 
so  that  he  had  neither  men  enough  to  do  ordinary 
duty,  nor  provisions  enough  for  those  few,  for  any 
considerable  time.  And  at  the  same  time  with  this 
of  Portsmouth,  arrived  certain  advertisements,  that 
the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  aU  his  forces  in  the 
west,  from  whom  only  the  king  hoped  that  Ports- 
mouth should  be  relieved,  was  driven  out  of  So- 
mersetshire, where  his  power  and  interest  was  be- 
lieved unquestionable,  into  Dorsetshire ;  and  there 
besieged  in  Sherborne  castle. 

The  marquis,  after  he  left  the  king  at  Beverley, 
by  ordinarv  journeys,  and  without  making  any 
long  stay  dv  the  way,  came  to  Bath,  upon  the 
very  edge  ol  Somersetshire,  at  the  time  when  the 
general  assizes  were  there  held;  where  meeting 
all  the  considerable  gentlemen  of  that  great  county, 
and  finding  them  well  affected  to  the  king's  service, 
except  very  few  who  were  sufficiently  known,  he 
entered  into  consultation  with  them  from  whom  he 
was  to  expect  assistance,  in  what  place  he  should 
most  conveniently  fix  himself  for  the  better  dis- 
posing the  affections  of  the  people,  and  to  raise  a 
strength  for  the  resistance  of  any  attempt  which 
the  parliament  might  make,  either  against  them, 
or  to  disturb  the  })eace  of  the  country  by  their  or- 
dinance of  the  militia,  which  was  the  first  power 
thev  were  like  to  hear  of.  Some  were  of  opinion, 
tnat  Bristol  would  be  the  fittest  place,  being  a 
great,  rich,  and  populous  city ;  of  which  bemg 
once  possessed,  they  shoula  be  easily  able  to 
give  the  law  to  Somerset  and  Gloucestershire ; 
"  and  could  not  receive  any  afiront  by  a  sudden 
"  or  tumultuary  insurrection  of  the  people."  And 
if  this  advice  had  been  followed,  it  would  probably 
have  proved  very  prosperous.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  objected,  "  that  it  was  not  evident, 
"  that  his  lordship's  reception  into  the  city  would 
"  be  such  as  was  expected ;  Mr.  HoUis  being 
"lieutenant  thereof,  and  having  exercised  the 
"  militia  there ;  and  there  being  visibly  many  dis- 
"  affected  people  in  it,  and  some  of  eminent  qua- 
"  lity ;  ana  if  ne  shoiUd  attempt  to  go  thither,  and 
be  disappointed,  it  would  break  the  whole  de- 
sign :  then  that  it  was  out  of  the  county  of  So- 
merset, and  therefore  that  they  could  not  [le- 
gally] draw  that  people  thither ;  besides,  that  it 
"  would  look  like  fear  and  suspicion  of  their  own 
*'  power,  to  put  themselves  into  a  walled  town,  as 
"  if  they  feared  the  power  of  the  other  party  would 
"  be  able  to  oppress  them.  Whereas,  besides  Pop- 
"  ham  and  Homer,  all  the  gentlemen  of  eminent 
"  quality  and  fortune  of  Somerset  were  either  pre- 
"  sent  with  the  marquis,  or  presumed  not  to  be 
"  inclined  to  the  parhament."  And  therefore  they 
proposed  "  that  Wells,  being  a  pleasant  city,  in 
*'  the  heart  and  near  the  centre  of  that  county, 
"  might  be  chosen  for  his  loidship's  residence." 
Which  was  accordingly  agreed  on,  and  thither  the 
marquis  and  his  train  went,  sending  for  the  nearest 
trained  bands  to  appear  before  him ;  and  presum- 
ing that  in  little  time,  by  the  industry  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present,  and  his  lordship's  reputation, 
which  was  very  great,  the  affections  of  the  people 
would  be  so  much  wrought  upon,  and  their  un- 
derstandings so  well  informed,  that  it  would  not 
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be  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  pervert  thenn, 
or  to  make  ill  impressions  in  them  towards  his 
majesty's  service. 

Whilst  his  lordship  in  this  gentle  way  endea- 
voured to  compose  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
the  people,  and  by  doing  all  things  in  a  peaceable 
way,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  known  laws, 
to  convince  all  men  of  the  justice  and  integrity  of 
his  majesty's  proceedings  and  royal  intentions ;  the 
other  party,  according  to  their  usual  confidence 
and  activi^,  wrought  underhand  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  marquis  was  come  down  to  put  the 
commission  of  array  in  execution,  by  which  com- 
mission a  greai  part  of  the  estate  of  every  farmer 
or  substantial  yeoman  should  be  taken  from  them; 
alleging,  that  some  Jords  had  said,  "  that  twenty 
"  pounds  by  the  year  was  enough  for  any  peasant 
"  to  live  by ;"  and  so,  taking  advantage  of  the 
commission's  being  in  Latin,  translated  it  into 
what  English  they  pleased ;  persuading  the  sub- 
stantial yeomen  and  freeholders,  that  at  least  two 
parts  of  their  estates  would,  by  that  commission, 
be  taken  from  them ;  and  the  meaner  and  poorer 
sort  of  people,  that  they  were  to  pay  a  tax  of  one 
day's  labour  in  the  week  to  the  king;  and  that  all 
should  be,  upon  the  matter,  no  better  than  slaves 
to  the  lords,  and  that  there  was  no  way  to  free 
and  preserve  themselves  from  this  insupportable 
tyranny,  than  by  adhering  to  the  parliament,  and 
submitting  to  the  ordinance  for  the  militia;  which 
was  purposely  prepared  to  enable  them  to  resist 
these  horrid  invasions  of  their  liberties. 

It  is  not  easily  believed,  how  these  gross  infu- 
sions generally  prevailed.  For  though  the  gentle- 
men of  ancient  families  and  estates  in  that  county 
were,  for  the  most  part,  well  affected  to  the  king, 
and  easily  discerned  by  what  faction  the  parliament 
was  governed ;  yet  there  were  a  people  of  an  infe- 
rior degree,  who,  by  good  husbandry,  clothing, 
and  other  thriving  arts,  had  gotten  very  great  for- 
tunes; and,  by  degrees,  getting  themselves  into 
the  gentlemen's  estates,  were  angry  that  they 
found  not  themselves  in  the  same  esteem  and  repu- 
tation with  those  whose  estates  they  had;  and 
therefore,  with  more  industry  than  the  other, 
studied  all  ways  to  make  themselves  considerable. 
These,  from  the  beginning,  were  fast  friends  to  the 
parliament;  and  many  of  them  were  now  intrusted 
by  them  as  deputy  lieutenants  in  their  new  ordi- 
nance of  the  militia,  and  having  found  when  the 
people  were  ripe,  gathered  them  together,  with  a 
purpose  on  a  sudden,  before  there  should  be  any 
suspicion,  to  surround  and  surprise  the  marquis 
at  Wells.  For  they  had  always  this  advantage  of 
the  king's  party  and  his  counsels,  that  their  reso- 
lutions were  no  sooner  published,  than  they  were 
ready  to  be  executed,  there  being  an  absolute  im- 
plicit obedience  in  the  inferior  sort  to  those  who 
were  to  command  them ;  and  their  private  agents, 
with  admirable  industry  and  secrecy,  preparing  all 
persons  and  things  ready  agednst  a  call.  Whereas 
all  the  king's  counsels  were  with  sreat  formality 
deliberated,  before  concluded :  and  then,  with  equal 
formality,  and  precise  caution  of  the  law,  executed; 
there  being  no  other  way  to  weigh  down  the  pre- 
judice that  was  contracted  against  the  court,  but 
oy  the  most  barefaced  publishing  all  conclusions, 
and  fitting  them  to  that  apparent  justice  and  rea- 
son, that  might  pre\'£dl  over  the  most  ordinary 
understandings. 

When  the  marquis  was  thus  in  the  midst  of  an 
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enemy  that  almost  covered  the  whole  kingdom, 
his  wnole  strength  was  a  troop  of  horse,  raised  hy 
Mr.  John  Di^hy,  son  to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  and 
another  by  sir  Francis  Hawley,  (both  which  were 
levied  in  those  parts  to  attend  the  king  in  the  i 
north,)  and  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  small  troop  of  | 
draffoons,  raised  and  armed  by  sir  Ralph  Hopton 
at  his  own  charge ;  and  about  one  hundred  foot 
gathered  up  by  lieutenant-colonel  Henry  Lunsford 
towards  a  regiment,  which  were  likewise  to  have 
marched  to  the  king.  These,  with  the  lord  Pawlet, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  coimtry,  which  were 
about  eight  and  twenty  of  the  prime  quality  there, 
with  their  servants  and  retinue,  made  up  tne  mar- 
quis's force.  Then  their  proceedings  were  with 
tnat  rare  caution,  that  upon  advertisement  that  the 
active  ministers  of  that  party  had  appointed  a 
general  meeting  at  a  town  within  few  miles  of 
Wells,  sir  Ralph  Hopton  being  advised  with  his 
small  troop  and  some  volunteer  gentlemen  to  repair 
thither,  and  to  disappoint  that  convention,  ana  to 
take  care  that  it  mignt  produce  the  least  prejudice 
to  the  king's  service ;  before  he  reached  the  place, 
those  genUemen  who  stayed  behind  (and  by  whose 
advice  the  marquis  thought  it  necessary  absolutely 
to  govern  himself,  that  they  might  see  all  possible 
wariness  was  used  in  the  entrance  into  a  war, 
which  being  once  entered  into,  he  well  knew  must  | 
be  carried  on  another  way)  sent  him  word,  "  that 
*'  he  should  forbear  any  hostile  act,  otherwise  they 
**  would  disclaim  whatsoever  he  should  do. 
Otherwise  the  courage  and  resolution  of  those  few 
were  such,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  undisciplined 
seditious  rabble  and  their  leaders  was  so  eminent, 
that  it  was  very  probable,  if  those  few  troops  had 
been  as  actively  employed  as  their  commanders 
desired,  they  might  have  been  able  to  have  driven 
the  bigots  out  of  the  country,  before  they  had  fully 
possessed  the  rest  with  their  own  rancour :  whicn 
may  be  reasonably  presumed  by  what  followed 
shortly  after,  when  Mr.  Digby,  sir  John  Stawell 
and  his  sons,  with  some  volunteer  gentlemen, 
being  in  the  whole  not  above  fourscore  horse,  and 
fourteen  dragoons,  charged  a  greater  body  of 
horse,  and  alx)ve  six  hundred  foot  of  the  reoels, 
led  by  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
without  the  loss  of  one  man,  killed  seven  in  the 
place,  hurt  very  many,  took  their  chief  officers, 
and  as  many  more  prisoners  as  they  would ;  and 
so  routed  the  whole  body,  that  six  men  kept  not 
together,  they  having  all  thrown  down  their  arms. 
But  this  good  fortune  abated  only  the  courage 
of  those  who  had  run  away,  the  other  making  use 
of  this  overthrow  as  an  argument  of  the  marquis's 
bloody  purposes;  and  therefore,  in  few  days,  sir 
John  Homer  and  Alexander  Popham,  being  the 
principal  men  of  quality  of  that  party  in  that 
county,  with  the  assistance  of  their  friends  of 
Dorset,  and  Devon,  and  the  city  of  Bristol,  drew 
together  a  body  of  above  twelve  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
which  they  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hiU  over 
Wells ;  wnere  the  marquis,  in  contempt  of  them, 
stayed  two  days,  having  only  barricadoed  the  town; 
but  then,  finding  that  the  few  trained  bands,  which 
attended  him  there,  were  run  away,  either  to  their 
own  houses,  or  to  their  fellows,  on  the  top  of  the 
hill;  and  hearing  that  more  forces,  or  at  least 
better  officers,  were  coming  from  the  parliament 

r'nst  him,  he  retired  in  the  noon  day,  and  in 
face  of  that  rebellious  herd,  from  Wells  to  So- 


merton,  and  so  to  Sherborne,  without  any  loss  or 
trouble.  Thither,  within  two  days,  came  to  his 
lordship  sir  John  Berkley,  colonel  Ashbumham, 
and  other  good  officers,  enough  to  have  formed  a 
considerable  army,  if  there  had  been  no  other  want. 
But  they  had  not  been  long  there,  (and  it  was  not 
easy  to  resolve  whither  else  to  go,  they  having  no 
reason  to  believe  they  should  be  any  where  more 
welcome  than  in  Somersetshire,  from  whence  they 
had  been  now  driven,)  when  the  earl  of  Bedford, 

feneral  of  the  horse  to  the  parliament,  with  Mr. 
[ollis,  sir  Walter  Earl,  and  other  ephori,  and  a 
complete  body  of  seven  thousand  foot  at  least, 
ordered  by  Cnarles  Essex,  their  sergeant-major- 
general,  a  soldier  of  good  experience  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries,  ana  eight  full  troops  of 
horse,  under  the  command  of  captain  Pretty,  with 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  in  a  very  splendid  equipage, 
came  to  Wells,  and  from  thence  to  Sherborne. 
The  marquis,  by  this  time  having  increased  his 
foot  to  four  hundred,  with  which  that  great  army 
was  kept  from  entering  that  great  town,  and  per- 
suaded to  encamp  in  the  field  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  north  from  the  castle;  where,  for  the 
present,  we  must  leave  the  marquis  and  his  great- 
spirited  Uttle  army. 

It  could  never  be  understood,  why  that  army 
did  not  then  march  directly  to  Nottingham;  which 
if  it  had  done,  his  majesty's  few  forces  must  imme- 
diately have  been  scattered,  and  himself  fled,  or  put 
himself  into  their  hands,  which  there  were  enough 
ready  to  have  advised  him  to  do ;  and  if  he  had 
escaped,  he  might  have  been  pursued  by  one  regi- 
ment of  horse  till  he  had  quitted  the  kingdom. 
But  God  blinded  his  enemies,  so  that  they  made 
not  the  least  advance  towards  Nottingham.  They 
[about  the  king]  began  now  to  wish  that  he  had 
stayed  at  York,  and  proposed  his  return  thither ; 
but  that  was  not  hearkened  to ;  and  they  who  had 
advised  his. stay  there,  and  against  the  advance  to 
Nottingham,  were  more  against  his  return  thither, 
as  an  absolute  flight ;  but  wished  the  advance  of 
the  levies,  and  a  httle  patience,  till  it  might  be  dis- 
cerned what  the  enemy  did  intend  to  do.  In  this 
great  anxiety,  some  of  the  lords  desired,  ''that  his 
**  majesty  would  send  a  message  to  the  parliament, 
''  with  some  overture  to  incline  them  to  a  treaty;" 
which  proposition  was  no  sooner  made,  but  most 
concurred  in  it,  and  no  one  had  the  confidence  to 
oppose  it.  The  king  himself  was  so  offended  at  it, 
that  he  declared,  "  he  would  never  yield  to  it ;" 
and  broke  up  the  coimcil,  that  it  might  be  no 
longer  urged.  But  the  next  day,  when  they  met 
again,  they  renewed  the  same  sidvice  with  more 
earnestness.  The  earl  of  Southampton,  a  person 
of  great  prudence,  and  a  reputation  at  least  e^ual 
to  any  man's,  pressed  it,  "  as  a  thing  that  might 
"  do  good,  and  could  do  no  harm;"  and  the  king's 
reasons,  with  reference  to  the  insolence  it  would 
raise  in  the  rebels,  and  the  dishonour  that  would 
thereby  reflect  upon  himself,  were  answered,  by 
saying  ''  their  insolence  would  be  for  the  kind's 
"  advantage ;  and  when  they  should  reject  tne 
"  offer  of  peace,  which  they  DeUeved  they  would 
do,  they  would  make  themselves  the  more  odious 
to  the  people,  who  would  be  thereby  the  more 
inclined  to  serve  the  king."  So  that  they  took  it 
as  granted,  that  the  proposition  would  be  rejected, 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  made.  It  was  farther 
objected,  "  that  his  majesty  was  not  able  to  make 
'^  resistance;  that  the  forces  before  Sherbome» 
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**  Portsmoutli^  and  at  Northampton,  were  three 
"  several  annies,  the  least  of  which  would  drive 
his  majesty  out  of  his  dominions ;  that  it  was 
onhr  in  his  power  to  choose,  whether,  by  making 
*'  a  fair  offer  himself,  he  would  seem  to  make 
"  peace,  which  could  not  but  render  him  very 
"  gracious  to  the  people,  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
"  taken  prisoner,  (which  he  would  not  long  be 
"  able  to  avoid,)  which  would  give  his  enemies 
"  power,  reputation,  and   authority  to   proceed 
against  his  majesty,  and,  it  might  be,  his  pos- 
terity, according  to  their  own  engaged  malice." 
Yet  this  motive  made  no  impression  in  him. 
"  For,  he  said,  no  misfortune,  or  ill  success  that 
**  might  attend  his  endeavour  of  defending  him- 
"  self,  could  expose  him  to  more  inconveniences 
"  than  a  treaty  at  this  time  desired  by  him,  where 
"  he  must  be  understood  to  be  willing  to  yield  to 
whatsoever  they  would  require  of  him :  and  how 
modest  they  were  like  to  be,  might  be  judged  by 
their  nineteen  propositions,  which  were  tendered, 
"  when  their  power  could  not  be  reasonably  un- 
**  derstood  to  be  like  so  much  to  exceed  his  ma- 
"  jesty's,  as  at  this  time  it  was  evident  it  did;  and 
'^  that,  having  now  nothing  to  lose  but  his  honour, 
"  he  could  be  only  excusable  to  the  world,  by 
^'  using  his  industry  to  the  last  to  oppose  that  tor- 
"  rent,  which  if  it  prevailed  would  overwhelm  him." 
This  composed  courage  and  magnanimity  of  his 
majestv  seemed  too  philosophical,  and  abstracted 
from  tne  policy  of  self-preservation,  to  which  men 
were  passionately  addicted :  and  that  which  was 
the  king's  greatest  disadvantage,  how  many  soever 
were  of  his  mind,  (as  some  few,  and  but  few,  there 
were,)  no  man  durst  publicly  avow  that  he  was  so ; 
a  treaty  for  peace  being  so  popular  a  thing,  that 
whosoever  opposed  it  would  be  sure  to  be,  by  gene- 
ral consent,  a  declared  enemy  to  his  country. 

That  which  prevailed  with  his  majesty  very  rea- 
sonably then  (and  indeed  it  proved  equally  advan- 
tageous to  him  afterwards)  was,  **  that  it  was  most 
"  probable"  (and  his  whole  fortune  was  to  be  sub-  [ 
nutted  at  best  to  probabilities)  "  that,  out  of  their  I 
"  pride,  and  contempt  of  the  king's  weakness  and 
want  of  power,  the  parliament  would  refuse  to 
treat ;  Which  would  be  so  unpopular  a  thing,  that 
as  his  majesty  would  highly  oblige  his  people  by 
making  the  offer,  so  they  would  lose  the  hearts  of 
them  by  rejecting  it ;  wnich  alone  would  raise  an 
army  for  his  majesty.  That  if  they  should  em- 
brace it,  the  king  could  not  but  be  a  gainer ;  for 
by  the  propositions  which  they  should  make  to 
"  him,  he  would  be  able  to  state  the  quarrel  so 
"  clearly,  that  it  should  be  more  demonstrable  to 
"  the  kingdom,  than  yet  it  was,  that  the  war  was, 
'*  on  his  majesty's  part,  purely  defensive ;  since  he 
"  never  had,  and  now  would  not  deny  any  thing, 
"  which  they  could  in  reason  or  justice  ask :  that 
this  very  overture  would  necessarily  produce 
some  pause,  and  delay  in  their  preparations,  or 
"  motions  of  their  armies ;  for  some  debate  it 
must  needs  have;  and  during  that  time,  men's 
minds  would  be  in  suspense ;  whereas  his  ma- 
jesty should  be  so  far  from  slackening  his  pre- 
parations, that  he  might  be  more  vigorous  in 
them,  by  hastening  those  levies,  for  which  his 
'*  commissions  were  out."  For  these  reasons,  and 
almost  the  concurrent  desire  and  importunity  of 
his  council,  the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  send 
the  earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorset,  sir  John 
Colepepper,  chancellor  of  his  exchequer,  and  sir 
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William  Udall,  (whom  his  majesty  gave  leave 
under  that  pretence  to  intend  the  business  of  his 
own  fortune,)  to  the  two  houses  with  this  message, 
which  was  sent  the  third  day  after  his  standard  was 
set  lip. 

"  We  have,  with  unspeakable  grief  of  heart,  long 
"  beheld  the  distractions  of  this  our  kingdom.  Our 
very  soul  is  fuU  of  anguish,  until  we  may  find 
some  remedy  to  prevent  the  miseries  which  are 
ready  to  overwhehn  this  whole  nation  by  a  civil 
war.    And  though  all  our  endeavours,  tending 
to  the  composing  of  those  unhappy  differences 
betwixt  us  and  our  two  houses  ot  parliament^ 
(though  pursued  by  us  with  all  zeal  and  sincer- 
ity,) have  been  hitherto  without  that  success  we 
hoped  for;  yet  such  is  our  constant  and  earnest 
care  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  that  we  shall 
"  not  be  discouraged  rrom  using  any  expedient, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  the  G(kI  ofmercy,  may 
lay  a  firm  foundation  of  peace  and  happiness  to 
all  our  good  subjects.    To  this  end,  observing 
that  many  mistakes  have  arisen  by  the  messages, 
'^  petitions,  and  answers,  betwixt  us  and  our  two 
"  nouses  of  parliament,  which  happily  may  be  pre- 
"  vented  by  some  other  way  of  treaty,  wherein 
"  the  matters  in  difference  may  be  more  clearly 
understood,  and  more  freely  transacted ;  we  have 
thought  fit  to  propound  to  you,  that  some  fit 
persons  may  be  by  you  enabled  to  treat  with  the 
"  like  number  to  be  authorized  by  us,  in  such  a 
manner,  and  with  such  freedom  of  debate,  as 
may  best  tend  to  that  happy  conclusion  which 
all  good  men  desire,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
Wherein,  as  we  promise,  m  the  word  of  a  king, 
all  safety  and  encouragement  to  such  as  shall  be 
sent  unto  us,  if  you  shall  choose  the  place  where 
we  are,  for  the  treaty,  which  we  wholly  leave  to 
you,  presuming  the  like  care  of  the  safety  of 
those  we  shall  employ,  if  you  shall  name  an- 
other place ;  so  we  assure  you,  and  all  our  good 
subjects,  that,  to  the  best  of  our  understandings 
notning  shall  be  therein  wanting  on  our  part, 
which  may  advance  the  true  protestant  religion, 
oppose  popery  and  superstition,  secure  the  law 
of  the  land,  (upon  wMch  is  built  as  well  our  just 
prerogative,  as  the  propriety  and  liberty  of  the 
subject,)  confirm  all  lust  power  and  privileges  of 
"  paruament,  and  render  us  and  our  people  truly 
"  happy  by  a  good  understanding  betwixt  us  and 
'*  our  two  houses  of  parliament.     Bring  with  you 
"  as  firm  resolutions  to  do  your  duty ;  and  let  all 
our  good  people  join  witn  us  in  our  prayers  to 
Ahni^hty  God,  for  his  blessing  upon  this  work. 
If  this  proposition  shall  be  rejected  by  you,  we 
have  done  our  duty  so  amply,  that  God  will 
absolve  us  from  the  guilt  of  any  of  that  blood 
*'  which  must  be  spilt ;  and  what  opinion  soever 
other  men  may  have  of  our  power,  we  assure  you 
nothing  but  our  Christian  and  pious  care  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood  hath  begot  this  mo- 
tion ;  our  provision  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
being  such  as  may  secure  us  from  farther  vio- 
lence, till  it  please  God  to  open  the  eyes  of  our 
people." 

This  message  had  the  same  reception  his  majesty 
believed  it  would  have;  and  was  indeed  received 
with  unheard  of  insolence  and  contempt.  For  the 
earl  of  Southampton,  and  sir  John  Colepepper,  de- 
siring to  appear  themselves  before  any  notice  should 
arrive  of  tneir  coming,  made  such  haste,  that  they 
were  at  Westminster  in  the  morning  shortly  after 
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164a.]         T^e  answer  of  the  lards  and  commons  to  his  majesty's  message. 

the  houses  met.  The  earl  of  Southampton  went 
into  the  house  of  peers,  where  he  was  scarce  sat 
down  in  his  place,  when,  with  great  passion,  he  was 
called  upon  to  withdraw;  alheit  he  told  them  he  had 
a  message  to  them  from  the  king,  and  there  could 
he  no  exception  to  his  lordship's  sitting  in  the  house 
upon  their  own  grounds ;  he  naving  had  leave  from 
the  house  to  attend  his  majesty.  However  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw;  and  then  they  sent  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  house  to  him,  to  require 
his  message;  which,  his  lordship  said,  he  was  by 
the  king's  command  to  deliver  himself,  and  refused 
therefore  to  send  it,  except  the  lords  made  an 
order,  that  he  should  not  [deliver  it  himself]; 
which  they  did ;  and  thereupon  he  sent  it  to  them ; 
which  thev  no  sooner  received,  tbui  they  sent  him 
word,  '*  tnat  he  should,  at  his  penl,  immediately 
"  depart  the  town,  and  that  they  would  take  care 
^  that  their  answer  to  the  message  should  be  sent 
"  to  him."  And  so  the  earl  of  Southampton  de- 
parted the  town,  rqposing  himself  in  better  com- 
pany at  the  house  of  a  noole  person  seven  or  eight 
miles  off.  Whilst  the  earl  had  this  skirmish  with 
the  lords,  sir  John  Colepepper  attended  the  com- 
mons, forbearing  to  go  mto  the  house  without 
leave,  because  there  hid  been  an  order,  (which  is 
mentioned  before,)  that  all  the  members,  who  were 
not  present  at  such  a  day,  should  not  presume  to 
sit  there,  till  they  had  paid  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
given  the  house  satisfaction  in  the  cause  of  their 
absence.  But  he  sent  word  to  the  speaker,  "that 
"  he  had  a  message  from  the  kin^  to  than,  and 
"  that  he  desired  to  deliver  it  in  his  place  in  the 
"  house."  After  some  debate,  (for  there  remained 
yet  some,  who  thought  it  as  imreasonable  as  irre- 
gular to  deny  a  member  of  the  house,  against 
whom  there  had  not  been  the  least  public  objec- 
tion, and  a  privy-counsellor  who  had  been  in  all 
times  used  there  with  great  reverence,  leave  to 
deliver  a  messagre  from  the  king  in  his  own  place 
as  a  member,)  it  was  absolutelv  resolved,  "  that 
"  he  should  not  sit  in  the  house,  out  that  he  should 
**  deliver  his  message  at  the  bar,  and  immediately 
"  withdraw ;"  which  he  did  accordingly. 

And  then  the  two  houses  met  at  a  conference, 
and  read  the  king's  message  with  great  supercili- 
ousness ;  and  within  two  davs,  with  less  difficulty 
and  opposition  than  can  be  Deheved,  a^^^eed  upon 
their  answer.  The  king's  messengers,  m  the  mean 
time,  being  of  that  qus^ty,  not  receiving  ordinary 
civility  from  any  members  of  either  house ;  they 
who  were  very  willing  to  have  paid  it,  not  daring 
for  their  own  safety  to  come  near  them ;  and  the 
others  looking  upon  them  as  servants  to  a  master 
whom  they  had,  and  meant  farther  to  oppress. 
Private  conferences  they  had  with  some  of  the 
principal  governors;  from  whom  they  received  no 
other  advice,  but  that,  if  the  king  had  any  care  of 
himself  or  his  posterity,  he  should  immediately 
come  to  London,  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
his  parliament,  and  comply  in  whatsoever  they 
proposed.  The  answer  which  they  returned  to  the 
king  was  this: 

The  annoer  of  the  lords  and  commons  to  his  nui- 
jesty's  message  of  the  2$th  of  August,  1643. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 

''  The  lords  and  commons,  in  parliament  assem- 

"  bled,  having  received  vour  majesty's  message  of 

'*  the  25th  of  August,  ao  with  much  srief  resent 

"  the  dangerous  and  distracted  state  ot  this  king- 
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dom;  which  we  have  by  all  means  endeavoured 
to  prevent,  both  by  our  several  advices  and  pe- 
**  titions  to  your  majesty ;  which  have  been  not 
"  only  without  success,  but  there  hath  followed  that 
*'  which  no  ill  counsel  in  former  times  hath  pro- 
duced, or  any  age  hath  seen,  namely,  those 
several  proclunations  and  declarations  against 
both  the  houses  of  parliament,  whereby  their 
actions  are  declared  treasonable,  and  their  per- 
sons traitors.  And  thereupon  your  majesty  hath 
set  up  your  standard  against  them,  whereby  you 
have  put  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and,  in 
them,  this  whole  kingdom,  out  of  your  protec- 
tion;  so  that  imtil  your  majesty  shall  recall 
those  proclamations  and  declarations,  whereby 
"  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  their  adherents,  and  assistants,  and 
such  as  have  obeyed  and  executed  their  com- 
mands and  directions,  according  to  their  duties, 
are  declared  traitors  or  otherwise  delinquents : 
"  and  until  the  standard,  set  up  in  pursuance  of 
"  the  said  proclamation,  be  taken  down,  your 
"  majesty  hath  put  us  into  such  a  condition,  that, 
"  whilst  we  so  remain,  we  cannot,  by  the  funda- 
mental privileges  of  parliament,  the  public  trust 
reposed  in  us,  or  with  the  general  g;ood  and 
safety  of  this  kingdom,  give  your  majesty  any 
"  other  answer  to  this  message." 

When  the  king's  messengers  returned  with  this 
answer  to  Nottingham,  all  men  saw  to  what  they 
must  trust ;  and  the  king  believed,  he  should  be  no 
farther  moved  to  make  addresses  to  them.    And 
yet  all  hopes  of  an  army,  or  any  ability  to  resist 
that  violence,  seemed  so  desperate,  that  he  was 
privately  advised  by  those,  whom  he  trusted  as 
much  as  any,  and  those  whose  affections  were  as 
entire  to  him  as  any  men's,  to  give  all  other 
thoughts  over,  and  instantly  to  mu^e  all  imagin- 
able haste  to  London,  and  to  appear  in  the  parlia- 
ment house  before  th<^  had  any  expectation  of 
him.    And  they  conceived  there  would  be  more 
likelihood  for  mm  to  prevail  that  way,  than  by 
any  army  he  was  like  to  raise.     And  it  must 
be  solely  imputed  to  his  majesty's  own  magna- 
nimity, that  he  took  not  that  course.   However  he 
was  contented  to  make  so  much  farther  use  of 
their  pride  and  passion,  as  to  give  them  occasion, 
by  another  message,  to  pubtish  more  of  it  to  the 
people ;  and  therSbre,  within  three  days  after  the 
retmn  of  his  messengers,  he  sent  the  lord  Falk- 
land, his  principal  secretiury  of  state,  with  a  reply 
to  their  answer  m  these  words. 
*'  We  will  not  repeat,  what  means  we  have  used 
to  prevent  the  dangerous  and  distracted  estate  of 
the  kingdom,  nor  now  those  means  have  been 
interpreted;  because,  being  desirous  to  avoid 
the  efiusion  of  blood,  we  are  willing  to  decline 
all  memory  of  former  bitterness,  that  might  ren- 
der our  offer  of  a  treaty  less  readily  accepted. 
We  never  did  declare,  nor  ever  intended  to  de- 
clare, both  our  houses  of  parliament  traitors,  or 
set  up  our  standard  against  them;  and  much 
less  to  put  them  and  tms  kingdom  out  of  our 
protection.    We  utterlv  profess  against  it  be- 
fore Crod,  and  the  worla ;  and,  farther  to  remove 
all  possible  scruples,  which  may  hinder  the  treaty 
so  much  desired  by  us,  we  hereby  promise,  so 
that  a  dav  be  appointed  by  you  for  the  revolung 
of  your  aeclarations  against  all  persons  as  trait- 
ors, or  otherwise,  for  assisting  us;  we  shall, 
with  all  cheerfuhiefiB^  upon  the  same  day  recall 
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"  our  proclamations  and  declarationa,  and  take 
"  down  our  standard.  In  which  treaty,  we  shall 
"  be  ready  to  grant  any  thing,  that  shall  be  really 
"  for  the-goocTof  our  subjects :  conjuring  you  to 
"  consider  the  bleeding  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
"  the  dangerous  condition  of  England,  in  as  high 
"  a  degree,  as  by  these  our  offers  we  have  oe- 
"  clared  ourself  to  do ;  and  assuring  you,  that  our 
"  chief  desire,  in  this  world,  is  to  beget  a  good 
"  imderstanding  and  mutual  confidence  betwixt 
"  us  and  our  two  houses  of  parliament/' 

This  message  had  no  better  effect  or  reception 
than  the  former;  their  principal  officers  being, 
sent  down  since  the  last  message  to  Northampton  1 
to  put  the  army  into  a  readiness  to  march.  And 
now  they  reouired  the  earl  of  Essex  himself  to 
make  haste  thither,  that  no  more  time  might  be 
lost,  sending  by  the  lord  Falkland,  withm  two 
days,  this  answer  to  the  king : 


To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty; 

TTie  humble  answer  and  petition  of  the  lords  and 
commons  assembled  in  parliament,  unto  the  king's 
last  message, 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
"  If  we,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament 
assembled,  should  repeat  all  the  ways  we  have 
taken,  the  endeavours  we  have  used,  and  the 
expressions  we  have  made  unto  your  majesty,  to 
prevent  those  distractions,  and  dangers,  your 
majesty  speaks  of,  we  should  too  much  enlarge 
this  replv.    Therefore,  as  we  humbly,  so  shall 
we  only  let  your  majesty  know,  that  we  cannot 
recede  from  our  former  answer,  for  the  reasons 
therein  expressed.     For  that  your  majesty  hath 
not  taken  down  your  standard,  recalled  your 
proclamations  and  declarations,  whereby  you 
nave  declared  the  actions  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament to  be  treasonable,  and  their  persons 
traitors;  and  you  have  published  the  same  since 
your  message  of  the  25th  of  August,  by  your 
late  instructions  sent  to  your  commissioners  of 
array;  which  standard  being  taken  down,  and 
the  declarations,  proclamations,  and  instructions 
recalled,  if  your  maje8t)r  shall  then,  upon  this 
our  humble  petition,  leaving  your  forces,  return 
unto  your  parliament,  and  receive  their  faithful 
advice,  your  majestv  will  find  such  expressions 
of  our  fidelities,  and  duties,  as  shaU  assiu*e  you, 
that  your  safety,  honour,  and  greatness,  can 
orlj  be  found  in  the  affections  of  your  people, 
and  the  sincere  counsels  of  your  parliament; 
whose  constant  and  undiscouraged  endeavours 
and  consultations  have  passed  through  difficul- 
ties unheard  of,  only  to  secure  vour  kingdoms 
from  the  violent  mischiefs  ana  dangers  now 
ready  to  fall  upon  them,  and  every  part  of  them; 
who  deserve  better  of  your  majesty,  and  can 
never  allow  themselves  (representing  likewise 
the  whole  kingdom)  to  be  balanced  with  those 
persons,  whose  desperate  dispositions  and  coun- 
sels prevail  still  to  interrupt  all  our  endeavours 
for  the  relieving  of  bleeding  Ireland ;  as  we  may 
fear  our  labours  and  vast  expenses  will  be  fruit- 
less to  that  distressed  kingdom.    As  your  pre- 
sence is  thus  humbljT  desired  by  us,  so  it  is  our 
hope  jrour  majesty  will  in  your  reason  believe, 
there  is  no  other  way*than  this,  to  make  your 
majesty's  self  happy,  and  your  Idngdom  sale." 
And  lest  this  overture  ot  a  treaty  might  be  a 
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means  to  allay  and  compose  the  distempers  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  hope  and  expectation  of  peace 
might  not  dishearten  their  party,  in  their  prepara- 
tions and  contributions  to  the  war^  the  same  day 
they  sent  their  last  answer  to  the  king,  they  pub- 
lished this  declaration  to  the  kingdom : 

"  Whereas  his  majesty,  in  a  message  received 
the  fifth  of  September,  requires  that  the  parlia- 
ment would  revoke  their  declarations  against 
such  persons  as  have  assisted  his  majesty  in  this 
unnatural  war  against  his  kingdom ;  it  is  this 
day  ordered,  and  declared  by  the  lords  and 
"  commons,  that  the  arms,  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  take  up,  and  shall  be  forced  to  take  up, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  parliament,  religion, 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  shall  not 
be  laid  down,  until  his  majesty  shall  withdraw 
his  protection  from  such  persons  as  have  been 
voted  by  both  houses  to  be  delinquents,  or  that 
shall  by  both  houses  be  voted  to  be  delinquents^ 
and  shall  leave  them  to  the  justice  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  their 
*'  demerits ;  to  the  end  that  both  this  and  suc- 
**  ceeding  generations  may  take  warning,  with 
'*  what  danger  they  incur  tne  like  heinous  cximes : 
*'  and  also  to  the  end  that  those  great  charges  and 
''  damages,  wherewith  all  the  commonwealth  hath 
'^  been  hurdened  in  the  premises,  since  his  ma- 
"  iesty's  departure  from  the  parliament,  may  be 
''  borne  by  the  delinquents,  and  other  malignant 
"and  disaffected  persons:  and  that  all  his  ma- 
**  jesty's  good  and  well  affected  subjects,  who  by 
"loan  of  monies,  or  otherwise  at  their  chauge, 
"  have  assisted  the  commonwealth,  or  shaU  in 
"  like  manner  hereafter  assist  the  commonwealth 
"  in  time  of  extreme  danger,  may  be  repaid  all 
'^  sums  of  money  lent  by  them  for  tnose  purposes, 
"  and  be  satisfied  their  charges  so  sustained,  out 
"  of  the  estates  of  the  said  delinquents,  and  of 
the  malignant   and   disaffected  party  in  this 
kingdom." 

This  declaration  did  the  king  no  harm ;  for  be- 
sides that  it  was  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  king 
had  done  whatsoever  was  in  his  power,  or  could 
be  expected  from  him,  for  the  prevention  of  a 
civil  war,  all  persons  of  honour  and  quality  plainly 
discerned,  that  they  had  no  safety  but  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  regal  power,  since  their  estates 
were  already  disposed  of  by  them  who  could  de- 
clare whom  they  would  delinquents,  and  who 
would  infallibly  declare  all  such  who  had  not  con- 
curred with  them.  And  the  advantage  the  king 
received  by  those  overtures,  and  the  pride,  fro- 
wardness,  and  perverseness  of  the  rebels,  is  not 
imaginable ;  his  levies  of  men,  and  all  other  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  being  incredibly  advanced 
from  the  time  of  his  first  message.  Prince  Rupert 
lay  still  with  the  horse  at  Leicester ;  and  though 
he,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  with  him, 
were  discontented  to  that  degree,  upon  the  king's 
first  message  and  desire  of  a  treaty,  as  like  not 
only  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  raising  an  army,  but 
to  sacrifice  those  who  were  raised,  that  they  were 
nOt  without  some  thoughts,  at  least  discourses,  of 
offering  violence  to  the  principal  advisers  of  it,  he 
now  found  his  numbers  increased,  and  better  re- 
solved by  it ;  and  from  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Stanordshire,  came  very  good  recruits  of 
foot;  so  that  his  cannon  and  munition  being  like- 
wise come  up  from  York,  within  twenty  days  his 
numbers  began  to  look  towards  an  army;  and 
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there  was  another  air  in  all  men's  faces :  yet  Not- 
tingham seemed  not  a  rood  post  for  his  majesty 
to  stay  longer  at ;  and  therefore,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  the  earl  of  Essex  being  then  with 
his  whole  army  at  Northampton,  his  majesty 
marched  from  ISottingham  to  Derby;  being  not 
then  resolved  whither  to  bend  his  course,  to 
Shrewsbury  or  Chester,  not  well  knowing  the 
temper  of  those  towns,  in  both  which  the  parlia- 
ment party  had  been  very  active ;  but  resolving  to 
sit  down  near  the  boraers  of  Wales,  where  the 
power  of  the  parliament  had  been  least  prevalent, 
and  where  some  regiments  of  foot  were  levying 
for  his  service.  Before  his  leaving  Nottingham, 
as  a  farewell  to  his  hopes  of  a  treaty,  and  to  make 
the  deeper  sense  and  impression,  m  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  of  those  who  had  so  pertinaciously 
rejected  it,  his  majesty  sent  this  message  to  the 
houses : 

"  Who  have  taken  most  ways,  used  most  endea- 
vours, and  made  most  real  expressions  to  pre- 
vent the  present  distractions  and  dangers,  let  all 
the  worla  judge,  as  well  by  former  passages,  as 
by  our  two  h^t  messages,  which  have  been  so 
fruitless,  that,  though  we  have  descended  to  de- 
sire and  press  it,  not  so  much  as  a  treaty  can  be 
"  obtained ;  unless  we  would  denude  ourself  of  all 
'^  force  to  defend  us  from  a  visible  strength  march- 
**  ing  against  us ;  and  admit  those  persons  as 
"  traitors  to  us,  who,  according  to  their  duty,  their 
'^  oaths  of  all^;iance,  and  the  law,  have  appeared 
*'  in  defence  ofus,  their  king  and  liege  lord,  (whom 
*^  we  are  bound  in  conscience  and  honour  to  pre- 
*^  serve,)  though  we  disclaimed  aU  our  proclama- 
*^  tions,  and  declarations,  and  the  erecting  of  our 
"  standard,  as  against  our  parliament.  All  we 
'<  have  now  left  in  our  power,  is  to  express  the 
deep  sense  we  have  of  the  public  misery  of  this 
kingdom,  in  which  is  involved  that  of  our  dis- 
tressed protestants  of  Ireland;  and  to  apply 
**  ourself  to  our  necessary  defence,  wherein  we 
wholly  rely  upon  the  providence  of  God,  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  affection  of  our 
good  people ;  so  far  we  are  from  putting  them 
out  of  our  protection.  When  you  shall  desire  a 
treaty  of  us,  we  shall  piously  remember,  whose 
blood  is  to  be  spilt  in  this  quarrel,  and  cheerfully 
**  embrace  it.  And  as  no  other  reason  induced  us 
"  to  leave  our  city  of  London,  but  that,  with  honour 
and  safety  we  could  not  stay  there;  nor  [to] 
raise  any  force,  but  for  the  necessary  defence  of 
our  person  and  the  law,  against  levies  in  opposi- 
tion to  both;  so  we  sh^  suddenly  and  most 
willingly  return  to  the  one,  and  disband  the 
other,  as  soon  as  those  causes  shall  be  removed. 
**  The  God  of  heaven  direct  you,  and  in  mercy 
**  divert  those  judgments,  which  hang  over  this 
^'  nation ;  and  so  deal  with  us,  and  our  posterity, 
*'  as  we  desire  the  preservation  and  advancement 
*'  of  the  true  protestant  religion ;  the  law,  and  the 
"  liberty  of  the  subject;  the  just  rights  of  parha- 
**  menty  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 

When  the  king  came  to  Derby,  he  received 
clear  information  from  the  well  affected  party  in 
Shrewsbury,  that  the  town  was  at  his  devotion ; 
and  that  the  very  rumour  of  his  majesty's  purpose 
of  coming  thither  had  driven  away  all  those  who 
were  most  inclined  to  sedition.  And  therefore,  as 
well  in  regard  of  the  strong  and  pleasant  situation 
of  it,  (one  side  being  defended  by  the  Severn,  the 
other  having  a  secure  passage  into  Wales,  the  con- 
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fines  of  Montgomeryshire  extending  very  near  the 
town,)  as  for  the  correspondence  with  Worcester, 
of  which  city  he  hoped  well,  and  that,  by  his  being 
at  Shrewsbury*  he  should  be  as  well  able  to  secure 
Chester,  as  by  carrying  his  whole  train  so  far 
north ;  besides  that  the  other  might  give  some  ap- 
prehension of  his  ^oing  into  Ireland,  which  had 
oeen  formerly  mentioned,  his  majesty  resolved  for 
that  town ;  and,  after  one  day's  stay  at  Derby,  by 
easy  marches  he  went  thither,  drawing  his  whole 
small  forces  to  a  rendezvous  by  Wellington,  a  day's 
march  short  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  that  being  the 
first  time  that  they  were  together,  his  majesty 
then  caused  his  military  orders  for  the  discipline 
and  government  of  the  army  to  be  read  at  the  head 
of  each  regiment ;  and  then,  which  is  not  fit  ever 
to  be  forgotten,  putting  himself  in  the  middle, 
where  he  might  be  best  heard,  not  much  unlike 
the  emperor  Trajan,  who,  when  he  made  Sura 
great  marshal  of  the  empire,  gave  him  a  sword, 
saying, "  Receive  this  sword  of  me ;  and  if  I  com- 
"  mand  as  I  ought,  employ  it  ii^  my  defence;  if  I 
"  do  otherwise,  draw  it  against  me,  and  take  my 
'^  life  from  me,"  his  majesty  made  this  speech  to 
his  soldiers : 

"  Gentiemen,  you  have  heard  those  orders  read : 
it  is  your  part,  in  your  several  places,  to  observe 
them  exactly.  The  time  cannot  be  long  before 
we  come  to  action,  therefore  you  have  the  more 
**  reason  to  be  careful :  and  I  must  tell  you,  I  shall 
'*  be  very  severe  in  the  punishing  of  those,  of  what 
"  condition  soever,  who  transgress  these  instruc- 
'^  tions.  I  cannot  suspect  your  courage  and  reso- 
lution ;  your  conscience  and  your  loyalty  hath 
brought  you  hither,  to  fight  tor  your  religion, 
your  king,  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  You  shall 
^'  meet  with  no  enemies  but  traitors,  most  of  them 
*'  Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  atheists ;  such  who 
"  desire  to  destroy  both  church  and  state,  and 
*'  who  have  already  condemned  you  to  ruin  for 
being  loyal  to  us.  That  you  may  see  what  use 
I  mean  to  make  of  your  valour,  ii  it  please  God 
to  bless  it  with  success,  I  have  thought  fit  to 
publish  my  resolution  to  you  in  a  protestation ; 
which  when  you  have  hesurd  me  make,  you  will 
believe  you  cannot  fip^ht  in  a  better  quarrel;  in 
"  which  I  promise  to  live  and  die  with  you." 

The  protestation  his  majesty  was  then  pleased 
to  make  was  in  these  words : 

"  I  do  promise  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
**  God,  ana  as  I  hope  for  his  blessing  and  protec- 
''  tion,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  ipy  power, 
''  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant 
''  religion,  established  in  the  church  of  England ; 
'^  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  will  live 
'^  and  die. 

*'  I  desire  to  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
"  land,  and  that  the  Uberty  and  property  of  the 
"  subject  maybe  by  them  preserved  with  the  same 
care,  as  my  own  just  rights.  And  if  it  please 
God,  by  his  blessmg  upon  this  army,  raised  for 
my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  this 
rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  maintain  the  just  privi- 
leges and  freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  govern 
''  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land  to  my  utmost 
'^  power ;  and  particularly,  to  observe  inviolably 
*'  the  laws  consented  to  by  me  this  parliament.  In 
"  the  mean  while,  if  this  time  of  war,  and  the  great 
"  necessity  and  straits  I  am  now  driven  to,  beget 
''  any  violation  of  those,  I  hope  it  shall  be  imputed 
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*'  by  God  and  men  to  the  authors  of  this  war, 
''.and  not  to  me;  who  have  so  eameetlv  la- 
"  boured  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ot  this 
''  kingdom. 
"  When  I  willingly  fail  in  these  particulars,  I 
will  expect  no  aid  or  relief  from  an^  man,  or 
protection  from  heaven.  But  in  this  resolu- 
tion, I  hope  for  the  cheerful  assistance  of  all 
good  men,  and  am  confident  of  God's  bless- 
"  ing." 

This  protestation,  and  the  manner  and  solemnity 
of  making  it,  ^ve  not  more  life  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  little  army,  than  it  did  comfort  and 
satisfaction  to  the  sentry  and  inhabitants  of  those 
parts;  into  whom  the  parliament  had  infused,  that, 
if  his  msgesty  prevailed  by  force,  he  would,  with 
the  same  power,  abolish  all  those  good  laws,  which 
had  been  made  this  parliament;  so  that  they 
looked  upon  this  protestation,  as  a  more  ample 
security  for  their  enjoying  the  benefit  of  those 
acts,  than  the  royal  assent  he  had  before  ^ven. 
And  a  more  general  and  passionate  expression  of 
affections  cannot  be  imagined,  than  he  received  by 
the  people  of  those  counties  of  Derby,  Stafford, 
and  Shropshire,  as  he  passed ;  or  a  better  recep- 
tion, than  he  found  at  Shrewsbury;  into  which 
town  he  entered  on  INiesday  the  aoth  of  Septem- 
ber. 

It  wiU  be,  and  was  then,  wondered  at,  that  since 
the  parliament  had  a  full  and  well  formed  army, 
before  the  l^g  had  one  full  regiment,  and  the  earl 
of  Essex  was  &mself  come  to  Northampton,  some 
days  before  his  majesty  went  from  Nottingham, 
his  lordship  neither  disquieted  the  king  whilst  he 
stayed  there,  nor  gave  him  any  disturbance  in  his 
march  to  Shrewsbury ;  which  if  he  had  done,  he 
might  either  have  taken  him  prisoner,  or  so  dis- 
persed his  small  power,  that  it  would  never  have 
oeen  possible  for  him  to  have  gotten  an  army 
together.  But  as  the  earl  had  not  yet  received 
his  instructions,  so  they,  upon  whom  he  depended, 
avoided  that  expedition  out  of  mere  pride,  and 
contempt  of  the  king's  forces;  and  upon  a  pre- 
sumption, that  it  woiUd  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
raise  such  a  power,  as  would  be  able  to  look  their 
armv  in  the  face ;  but  that,  when  he  had  in  vain 
tried  all  other  ways,  and  those,  who  not  only  fol- 
lowed him  upon  their  own  charges,  but  supported 
those  who  were  not  able  to  bear  their  own,  (for  his 
army  was  maintained  and  paid  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  served  likewise  in  their  own  persons,) 
were  grown  weary  and  unable  longer  to  bear  that 
burden,  lus  majesty  would  be  forced  to  put  him- 
self into  their  arms  for  protection  and  subsistence; 
and  such  a  victory  without  blood  had  crowned  all 
their  designs.  And  if  their  army,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  raise  only  for  their  defence,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person,  had  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  king's  raising  any;  or  if  the  king,  in  that 
melancholic  conjuncture  at  Nottingham,  had  re- 
turned to  Whitehall,  he  had  justified  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  could  never  after  have  rdfusea  to 
yield  to  whatsoever  they  proposed. 

And  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  common  soldiers 
of  the  army  were  generally  persuaded,  that  they 
should  never  be  brought  to  fight;  but  that  the 
king  was  in  truth  littie  better  than  imprisoned  by 
evil  counsellors,  malignants,  delinquents,  and  cava- 
liers, (the  terms  appUed  to  his  whole  party,)  and 
would  gladly  come  to  his  parliament,  if  he  could 
break  from  that  company ;  which  he  would  un- 


doubtedly do,  if  tbrar  army  came  once  to  such  a 
distance,  that  his  majesty  might  make  an  escape  to 
them.  And  in  this  kind  of  mscourse  they  were  so 
sottish,  that  they  were  persuaded,  that  tnose  per- 
sons, of  whose  piety,  honour,  and  integrity,  tiiey 
had  received  heretofore  the  greatest  testimony,  were 
now  turned  papists;  and  that  the  small  army,  and 
forces  the  king  had,  consisted  of  no  other  than 
papists.  Insomuch  as  truly  those  of  the  king's 
party,  who  promised  themselves  any  support,  but 
from  the  comfort  of  their  own  consciences,  or 
reUed  upon  any  other  means  than  from  God 
Almighty,  could  hardly  have  made  their  expecta- 
tions appear  reasonable;  for  they  were  in  truth 
possessed  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Portsmouth,  the  strongest  and  best  fortified 
town  then  in  the  kingdom,  was  surrendered  to 
them;  colonel  Goring,  about  the  beginning  of 
September,  though  he  had  seemed  to  be  so  lonff 
resolved,  and  prepared  to  expect  a  siege,  and  had 
been  supplied  with  monies  according  to  his  own 
proposal,  was  brought  so  low,  that  he  gave  it  up, 
only  for  liberty  to  transport  himself  beyond  seas, 
ana  for  his  officers  to  repair  to  the  king.  And  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  there  might  be  no  more  oc- 
casion to  mention  him  hereafter,  after  this  repeated 
treachery;  and  that  his  incomparable  dexterity 
and  sagacity  had  not  prevailed  so  far  over  those, 
who  had  been  so  often  deceived  by  him,  as  to 
make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  at  large 
of  him,  more  than  once,  bdbre  this  discourse 
comes  to  an  end. 

The  marquis  of  Hertford,  though  he  had  so 
much  discredited  the  earl  of  Bedford's  soldiery, 
and  disheartened  his  great  army,  that  the  earl  of 
Bedford  (after  lying  in  the  fields  four  or  five  nights 
within  less  than  cannon  shot  of  the  castle  and  town, 
and  after  having  refused  to  fight  a  duel  with  the 
marquis,  to  whicn  he  provoked  him  by  a  challenge) 
sent  sir  John  Norcot,  under  pretence  of  a  treaty 
and  the  godly  care  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blood,  in  plain  English  to  desire  "  that  he  might 
"  fairly  and  peaceably  draw  off  his  forces,  and 
''  march  away ;"  the  which,  how  reasonable  a 
request  soever  it  was,  the  marquis  refused ;  sending 
them  word,  "  that  as  they  came  thither  upon  their 
^'  own  counsels,  so  they  should  get  off  as  thej 
''  could ;"  and  at  last  they  did  draw  off,  and  marcn 
above  a  dozen  miles  for  repose ;  leaving  the  mar- 
quis, for  some  weeks,  undisturbed  at  Sherborne : 
yet  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  Portsmouth,  the 
relief  whereof  was  his  principal  business,  and  so 
that  those  forces  would  probably  be  added  to  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  by  their  success  give  much 
courage  to  his  bashful  army,  and  that  a  good  regi- 
ment of  horse,  which  he  expected,  (for  sir  John 
Byron  had  sent  him  word  firom  Oxford,  that  he 
would  march  towards  him,)  was  retired  to  the 
king ;  and  that  the  committees  were  now  so  busy 
in  the  several  counties,  that  the  people  in  all  places 
declared  for  the  parliament ;  and  more  particularly 
some  stroxig  and  populous  towns  in  Somerset- 
shire; as  Taunton,  Wellington,  and  Dunstar- 
Castle;  by  reason  whereof  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  increase  his  strength ;  he  resolved 
to  leave  Sherborne,  where  his  stay  could  no  way 
advance  the  king's  service,  and  to  try  all  wavs  to 
get  to  his  majesty.  But  when  he  came  to  Aiin- 
head,  a  port-town,  from  whence  he  made  no  doubt 
he  should  be  able  to  transport  himself  and  his 
company  into  Wales,  he  found  the  people  both  of 
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the  town  and  county  so  disaffected,  that  all  the 
boats,  of  which  there  used  always  to  be  great 
store,  by  reason  of  the  trade  for  cattle  and  com 
with  Wales,  were  industriously  sent  away,  save 
only  two;  so  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  having 
taken  new  heart,  and  beinff  within  four  miles  with 
his  army,  his  lordship,  with  his  small  cannon  and 
few  foot,  with  the  lord  Pawlet,  lord  Seymour,  and 
some  ffendemen  of  Somersetshire,  transported 
himself  into  Glamorganshire ;  leaving  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  sir  John  Berkley,  Mr.  Di^by,  and  some 
other  officers  with  their  horse,  (consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty,)  to  march  into  Cornwall, 
in  hope  to  find  that  county  better  prepared  for 
their  reception. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  think- 
ing those  few  fugitives  not  worth  his  farther  care, 
and  that  they  would  be  easily  apprehended  by  the 
committee  of  the  militia,  which  was  very  poweHul 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  contented  himself  with 
having  driven  away  the  marquis,  and  so  expelled 
all  hope  of  raising  an  army  for  the  king  in  the  west ; 
and  retired  with  his  forces  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as 
sir  William  Waller  had  done  from  Portsmouth ; 
so  that  as  it  was  not  expected,  that  the  forces 
about  his  majesty  could  be  able  to  defend  him 
affainst  so  puissant  an  army,  so  it  was  not  imagin- 
able that  he  could  receive  any  addition  of  strength 
from  any  other  parts.  For  wherever  they  found 
Mj  person  of  quality  inclined  to  the  king,  or  but 
disinclined  to  them,  they  immediately  seized  upon 
his  person,  and  sent  him  in  great  triumph  to  the 
parliament ;  who  committed  him  to  prison,  with 
all  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity. 

Thus  they  took  prisoner  ^e  lord  Mountague  of 
Boughton,  at  his  house  in  Northamptonshire,  a 
person  of  great  reverence,  being  above  fourscore 
years  of  age,  and  of  unblemished  reputation,  for 
declaring  nimself  unsatisfied  with  their  disobedient 
and  undutiful  proceedings  against  the  king,  and 
more  expressly  a^nst  their  ordinance  for  the 
militia ;  and  notwithstanding  that  he  had  a  brother 
of  the  house  of  peers,  the  lord  privy  seal,  and  a 
nephew,  the  lord  Kimbolton,  who  had  as  full  a 
power  in  that  council  as  any  man,  and  a  son  in  the 
house  of  commons  very  unhke  his  father ;  his  lord- 
ship was  committed  to  the  Tower  a  close  prisoner ; 
ana,  though  he  was  afterwards  remitted  to  more 
air,  he  continued  a  prisoner  to  his  death. 

Thus  they  took  prisoner  in  Oxfordshire  the  earl 
of  Berkshire,  and  three  or  four  principal  gentlemen 
of  that  county;  and  committed  them  to  the  Tower, 
for  no  other  reason  but  wishing  well  to  the  king ; 
for  they  never  appeared  in  the  least  action  in  fis 
service.  And  thus  they  took  prisoner  the  earl  of 
Bath  in  Devonshire,  who  neither  had,  or  ever 
meant  to  do  the  king  the  least  service ;  but  only 
out  of  the  morosity  of  his  own  nature,  had  before, 
in  the  house,  expressed  himself  not  of  their  mind ; 
and  carried  him,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of 
Devon  and  Somerset,  with  a  strong  guard  of  horse, 
to  London ;  where,  after  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  rudeness  and  reproach  of  the  common  people, 
who  called  them  traitors  and  rebels  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  pursued  them  with  such  usage  as  they 
use  to  the  most  infamous  malefactors,  they  were, 
without  ever  being  examined,  or  charged  with  any 
particular  crime,  committed  to  several  prisons ;  so 
that  not  onlv  aU  the  prisons  about  London  were 
quickly  fiUea  with  persons  of  honour,  and  great 
reputation  for  sobriety  and  integrity  to  their  coun- 


ties, but  new  prisons  were  made  for  their  reception ; 
and,  which  was  a  new  and  barbarous  invention, 
very  many  persons  of  very  good  quality,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  were  committed  to  prison  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  river  of  Thames ;  where 
they  were  keptimder  decks,  and  no  friend  suffered 
to  come  to  them,  by  which  many  lost  their  lives. 
And  that  the  loss  of  their  liberty  might  not  be  all 
their  punishment,  it  was  the  usual  course,  and 
very  few  escaped  it,  after  any  man  was  committed 
as  a  notorious  malignant,  (which  was  the  brand,) 
that  his  estate  and  goods  were  seized  or  plundered 
by  an  order  from  the  house  of  commons,  or  some 
committee,  or  the  soldiers,  who  in  their  inarch 
took  the  goods  of  all  catholics  and  eminent  malig- 
nants,  as  lawful  prize ;  or  by  the  fury  and  license 
of  the  common  people,  who  were  m  all  places 
grown  to  that  barbarity  and  rage  against  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  (unaer  the  style  of  cavaliers,) 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  to  live  at  their  houses, 
who  were  taken  notice  of  as  no  votaries  to  the 
parliament. 

So  the  common  people  (no  doubt  by  the  advice 
of  their  superiors)  in  Essex  on  a  sudden  beset  the 
house  of  sir  John  Lucas,  one  of  the  best  gentlemen 
of  that  county,  and  of  the  most  eminent  affection  to 
the  king,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and,  upon  pretence  that  he 
was  going  to  the  king,  possessed  themselves  of  aU 
his  horses  and  arms,  seized  upon  hi?  person,  and 
used  him  with  all  possible  indignities,  not  without 
some  threats  to  murder  him:  and  when  the  mayor 
of  Colchester,  whither  he  was  brought,  with  more 
humanity  than  the  rest,  offered  to  keep  him  pri- 
soner in  his  own  house,  till  the  pleasure  of  the 
parliament  should  be  farther  known,  they  compelled 
him,  or  he  was  willing  to  be  compelled,  to  send 
him  to  the  common  gaol;  where  he  remained, 
glad  of  that  security,  till  the  house  of  commons 
removed  him  to  another  prison,  (without  ever 
charging  him  with  any  crime,)  having  sent  all  his 
horses  to  the  earl  ot  Essex,  to  be  used  in  the 
service  of  that  army. 

At  the  same  time  the  same  rabble  entered  the 
house  of  the  countess  of  Rivers,  near  Colchester ; 
for  no  other  ground,  than  that  she  was  a  papist ; 
and  in  few  hours  disfumished  it  of  all  the  goods, 
which  had  been  many  years  with  great  curiosity 
providing,  and  were  not  of  less  vsdue  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  the  countess  hersefr 
hardly  escaping,  after  great  insolence  had  been 
used  to  her  person :  and  she  could  never  receive 
any  reparation  from  the  parliament ;  so  that  these 
and  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  in 
London  and  the  parts  adjacent,  gave  sufficient 
evidence  to  aU  men  how  httle  else  they  were  to 
keep,  who  meant  to  preserve  their  allegiance  and 
integrity  in  the  Ml  v&our. 

I  must  not  forget,  though  it  cannot  be  remem- 
bered without  much  horror,  that  this  strange  wild- 
fire among  the  people  was  not  so  much  and  so 
furiously  kindled  by  the  breath  of  the  parliament, 
as  of  the  clergy,  who  both  administered  fuel,  and 
blowed  the  coals  in  the  houses  too.  These  men 
Jiaving  creeped  into,  and  at  last  driven  all  learned 
and  orthodox  men  from,  the  pulpits,  had,  as  is 
before  remembered,'  from  the  beginning  of  this 
parliament,  under  the  notion  of  reformation  and 
extirpating  of  popery,  infused  seditious  inclinations 
into  the  hearts  of  men  agsdnst  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  with  many  libellous  invectives 
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against  thi9  state  too.  Bat  since  the  raising  an 
anny,  and  rejecting  the  king's  last  overture  of 
a  treaty,  they  contained  themselves  within  no 
bounds;  andf  as  freely  and  without  control  in- 
veighed against  the  person  of  the  king,  as  they 
had  before  against  the  worst  malignant ;  profanely 
and  blasphemously  applying  whatsoever  nad  been 
spoken  and  declared  by  God  himself,  or  the 
prophets,  against  the  most  wicked  and  impious 
kings,  to  incense  and  stir  up  the  people  against 
their  most  gracious  sovereign. 

There  are  monuments  enough  in  the  seditious 
sermons  at  that  time  printed,  and  in  the  memories 
of  men,  of  others  not  printed,  of  such  wresting  and 
perverting  of  scripture  to  the  odious  purposes  of 
the  preacher,  that  pious  men  will  not  look  over 
without  trembling.  One  takes  his  text  out  of 
Moses's  words  in  the  32d  chapter  of  Exodus,  and 
the  29th  verse ;  Consecrate  yourselves  to-day  to  the 
Lord,  even  every  man  upon  his  son,  and  upon  his 
brother,  that  he  may  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing  this 
day :  and  from  thence  incites  his  auditory  to  the 
utmost  prosecution  of  those,  under  what  relation 
soever  of  blood,  neighbourhood,  dependence,  who 
concurred  not  in  the  reformation  proposed  by  the 
parliament.  Another  makes  as  bold  with  David's 
words,  in  the  ist  Chron.  chap.  xxii.  verse  16. 
Arise  therefore,  and  be  doing:  and  from  thence 
assures  them,  it  was  not  enough  to  wish  well  to 
the  parliament ;  if  they  brought  not  their  purse, 
as  well  as  their  prayers,  and  their  hands,  as  well 
as  their  hearts,  to  the  assistance  of  it,  the  duty 
in  the  text  was  not  performed.  There  [were] 
more  than  Mr.  Marshall,  who  from  the  23d  verse 
of  the  5th  chapter  of  Judges,  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said 
he  angel  of  the  Lord;  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabit' 
ants  thereof,  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  ; 
presumed  to  inveigh  against,  and  in  plain  terms  to 
pronounce  God's  own  curse  against  all  those,  who 
came  not,  with  their  utmost  power  and  strength, 
to  destroy  and  root  out  all  the  malignants,  who  in 
anydegree  opposed  the  parliament. 

There  was  one,  who  from  the  48th  chapter  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  the  loth  verse.  Cursed 
be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood, 
reproved  those  who  gave  any  quarter  to  the  kind's 
soldiers.  And  another  out  of  the  5th  verse  of  me 
25th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  righteousness,  made  it  no  less  a  case  of 
conscience  by  force  to  remove  the  evil  counsellors 
from  the  king,  (with  bold  intimation  what  might 
be  done  to  the  king  himself,  if  he  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  removed,)  than  to  perform  any  Christian 
duty  that  b  enjoined.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to 
insert  all  the  impious  madness  of  this  kind,  so  that 
the  complaint  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  ought  most 
truly  and  seasonably  have  been  appliedTTAcrc  is  a 
conspiracy  of  her  prophets  in  the  midst  thereof,  like 
a  roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey;  they  have  devoured 
souls ;  they  have  taken  the  treasure  and  precious 
things  J  they  have  made  her  many  widows  in  the  midst 
thereof    £zek.  xxii.  25. 

It  was  the  complaint  of  Erasmus  of  the  clergy  in 
his  time,  that  when  princes  were  inclinable  to  wars, 
aUus  e  sacro  suggesto  promittit  omnium  admissorum 
condonationem,  alius  promittit  certam  victoriam, 
prophetarum  voces  ad  rem  impiam  detorquens.  Tam 
bellaces  condones  audivimus,  says  he.  And  indeed 
no  good  Christian  can,  without  horror,  think  of 


those  ministers  of  the  church,  who,  by  their  func- 
tion being  messengers  of  peace,  were  the  only 
trumpets  of  war,  ancf  incendiaries  towards  rebellion. 
How  much  more  Christian  was  that  Athenian  nun 
in  Plutarch,  and  how  shall  she  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  those  men,  who,  when  Alcibiades  was  con- 
demned by  the  public  justice  of  the  state,  and  a 
decree  made  that  all  the  reli^ous  priests  and 
women  should  ban  and  curse  him,  stoutly  refused 
to  perform  that  office ;  answering,  **  that  she  was 
"  professed  religious,  to  pray  and  to  bless,  not  to 
"  curse  and  to  ban"  And  if  the  person  and  the 
place  can  improve  and  aggravate  the  offence,  (as 
without  doubt  it  doth,  both  before  God  and  man,) 
methinks  the  preaching  treason  and  rebellion  out 
of  the  pulpits  should  be  worse  than  the  advancing 
it  in  the  market,  as  much  as  poisoning  a  man  at 
the  communion  would  be  worse  than  murdering 
him  at  a  tavern.  And  it  may  be,  in  that  catalogue 
of  sins,  which  the  zeal  of  some  men  hath  thought 
to  be  the  sin  agsdnst  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  may 
not  any  one  be  more  reasonably  thought  to  b« 
such,  tnan  a  minister  of  Christ  s  turmng  rebel 
against  his  prince,  (which  is  a  most  notorious 
apostasy  against  his  order,)  and  his  preaching  re- 
bellion to  the  people,  as  the  doctrine  of  Clmst ; 
which,  adding  blasphemy  and  pertinacy  to  his 
apostasy,  halh  all  the  marks  by  which  good  men 
are  taught  to  avoid  that  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Within  three  or  four  days  after  the  kin^s  re- 
move from  Nottingham,  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his 
whole  army,  removed  from  Northampton,  and 
marched  towards  Worcester ;  of  which  his  majesty 
had  no  sooner  intelligence,  than  he  sent  prince 
Rupert,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Severn,  towards  that  city ;  as  well 
to  observe  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  as  to  give  all 
assistance  to  that  place,  which  had  declared  good 
affections  to  him;  at  least  to  countenance  and 
secure  the  retreat  of  those  ^ntlemen,  who  were 
there  raising  forces  for  the  king ;  but  especially  to 
join  with  sir  John  Byron,  whom  his  majesty  had 
sent,  in  the  end  of  August,  to  Oxford,  to  convey 
some  money,  which  had  been  secretiy  brought  from 
London  thither,  to  his  majesty.  And  he,  after 
some  small  disasters  in  his  march,  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  country  people,  who  were  encouraged 
by  the  agents  for  tne  parliament,  and  seconded  by 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  came  safe  with  his  charge 
to  Worcester ;  where  he  had  been  very  few  hours, 
when  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  being 
sent  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  under  the  command  of 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  son  to  the  lord  Say,  came  to 
surprise  the  town;  which  was  open  enough  to  have 
been  entered  in  many  places,  though  in  some  it 
had  an  old  decayed  wall;  and,  at  the  most  usual 
and  frequented  entrances  into  the  city,  weak  and 
rotten  gates  to  be  shut,  but  without  either  lock  or 
bolt. 

Yet  this  doughty  commander,  coming  early  in 
the  morning,  when  the  small  guard  which  nad 
watched,  conceiving  all  to  be  secure,  were  gone  to 
rest,  and  being  within  musket  shot  of  the  gate 
before  he  was  discovered,  finding  that  weak  aoor 
shut,  or  rather  closed  against  him,  and  not  that 
quick  appearance  of  a  party  within  the  town,  as  he 
promised  himself,  without  doing  any  harm,  retired 
in  great  disorder,  and  with  so  much  haste,  that  the 
wearied  horse,  sent  out  presently  to  attend  him, 
could  not  overtake  any  of  his  tram ;  so  that  when 
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prince  Rupert  came  thither,  they  did  Dot  conceive 
any  considerable  party  of  the  enemy  to  be  near. 
However  his  highness  resolved  to  retire  from 
thence,  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  perfect  intel- 
ligence of  the  motion  of  the  enemy,  or  where  he 
certainly  was,  when  on  the  sudden,  being  reposiiijg 
himself  on  the  ground  with  prince  Maurice  his 
brother,  the  lord  Digby,  and  the  principal  officers, 
in  the  field  before  the  town,  some  of  his  wearied 
troops  (for  they  had  had  a  long  march)  being  by, 
but  the  rest  and  most  of  the  officers  being  in  the 
town,  he  espied  a  fair  body  of  horse,  consisting  of 
near  five  hundred,  marching  in  very  good  order  up 
a  lane  within  musket  shot  of  him.  In  this  confu- 
sion, they  had  scarce  time  to  get  upon  their  horses, 
and  none  to  consult  of  what  was  to  be  done,  or  to 
put  themselves  into  their  several  places  of  com- 
mand. And,  it  may  be,  it  was  well  they  had  not ; 
for  if  all  those  officers  had  been  in  the  heads  of 
their  several  troops,  it  is  not  impossible  it  might 
have  been  worse.  But  the  prince  instantly  de- 
claring, ^'  that  he  would  charge ;"  his  brother, 
the  lord  Digby,  commissary  general  Wilmot,  sir 
John  Byron,  sir  Lewis  Dives,  and  all  those 
officers  and  gentlemen,  whose  troops  were  not 
present  or  ready,  put  themselves  next  the  prince ; 
the  other  weaned  troops  coming  in  order  after 
them. 

And  in  this  manner  the  prince  charged  them,  as 
soon  as  they  came  out  of  the  lane ;  and  being 
seconded  by  this  handful  of  good  men,  though  the 
rebels  being  gallantly  led  by  colonel  Sandys,  (a 
gentleman  of  Kent,  and  the  son  of  a  worthy  father,) 
and  completely  armed  both  for  offence  and  defence, 
stood  well ;  yet  in  a  short  time,  many  of  their  best 
men  being  lulled,  and  colonel  Sandys  himself  fall- 
ing with  his  hurts,  the  whole  body  was  routed,  fled, 
and  was  pursued  by  the  conquerors  for  the  space 
of  above  a  mile.  The  number  of  the  slain  were 
not  many,  not  above  forty  or  fifty,  and  those  most 
officers ;  for  their  arms  were  so  good,  that  in  the 
charge  they  were  not  to  be  easily  killed,  and  in  the 
chase  the  goodness  of  their  horse  made  it  impos- 
sible. Colonel  Sandys,  who  died  shortly  after  of 
his  wounds,  captain  Wingate,  who  was  the  more 
known,  bv  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, ana  taken  notice  of  for  having  in  that  charge 
behaved  himself  stoutly,  and  two  or  three  Scottish 
officers,  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  king's  party 
none  of  name  was  lost :  commissary  general  Wil- 
mot hurt  with  a  sword  in  the  side,  and  sir  Lewis 
Dives  in  the  shoulder,  and  two  or  three  other 
officers  of  inferior  note ;  none  miscarrying  of  their 
wounds,  which  was  the  more  strange  for  that,  by 
reason  they  expected  not  an  encounter,  there  was 
not,  on  the  prince's  side,  a  piece  of  armour  worn 
that  day,  and  but  few  pistols ;  so  that  most  of  the 
hurt  that  was  done  was  by  the  sword.  Six  or 
seven  comets  [of  the  enemy's]  were  taken,  and 
many  good  horses,  and  some  arms ;  for  they 
who  run  away  made  themselves  as  light  as  they 
could. 

This  rencounter  proved  of  imspeakable  advan- 
tage and  benefit  to  the  king.  For  it  being  the 
first  action  his  horse  had  been  brought  to,  and  that 
party  of  the  enemy  being  the  most  pick^  and 
choice  men,  it  gave  his  troops  great  courage,  and 
rendered  the  name  of  prince  Rupert  very  terrible, 
and  exceedingly  appalled  the  adversary;  msomuch 
as  they  had  not,  in  a  long  time  after,  any  confi- 
dence m  thdr  horse,  and  their  very  numbers  were 


much  lessened  by  it.  For  that  whole  party  being 
routed,  and  the  chief  officers  of  name  ana  reputation 
either  killed  or  taken,  though  the  number  lost  upon 
the  place  was  not  considerable,  there  were  very 
many  more  who  never  returned  to  the  service ;  ana, 
which  was  worse,  for  their  own  excuse,  in  all 
places,  talked  aloud  of  the  incredible  and  unre- 
sistible  courage  of  prince  Rupert,  and  the  king's 
horse.  So  that,  from  this  time,  the  parliament 
begun  to  be  apprehensive,  that  the  business  would 
not  be  as  easily  ended,  as  it  was  begun ;  and  that 
the  kin^  would  not  be  brought  back  to  his  parlia- 
ment with  their  bare  votes.  Yet  how  faintly  soever 
the  private  pulses  beat,  (for  no  question  many,  who 
had  made  greatest  noise,  wished  they  were  again 
to  choose  their  side,)  there  was  so  tar  from  any 
visible  abatement  of  their  mettle,  that  to  weign 
down  any  possible  supposition  that  they  might  be 
inclined,  or  drawn  to  treat  with  the  king,  or  that 
they  had  any  apprehension  that  the  people  would 
be  less  firm,  and  constant  to  them,  they  proceeded 
to  bolder  acts  to  evince  both,  than  tney  had  yet 
done. 

For  to  the  first,  to  shew  how  secure  they  were 
against  resentment  from  his  allies,  as  well  as 
^[ainst  his  majesty's  own  power,  they  caused  the 
Capuchin  friars,  who,  by  the  articles  of  marriage, 
were  to  have  a  safe  reception  and  entertainment  in 
the  queen's  family,  and  had,  by  her  majesty's Vare, 
and  at  her  charge,  a  small,  but  a  convenient  habi- 
tation, by  her  own  chapel,  in  her  own  house,  in 
the  Strand,  and  had  continued  there,  without  dis- 
turbance, from  the  time  of  the  marriage,  after 
many  insolences  and  indignities  oflfered  to  them  by 
the  rude  multitude,  even  within  those  gates  of  her 
own  house,  to  be  taken  from  thence,  and  to  be 
sent  over  into  France,  with  protestation,  *'  that  if 
"  they  were  found  agsun  in  England,  they  should 
"  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors :"  and  this  in 
the  face  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  notwith- 
standing withdrew  not  from  them  his  courtship  and 
application. 

Then,  that  the  king  might  know  how  little  they 
dreaded  his  forces,  they  sent  down  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  earl  of  Essex  their  general,  who  had 
long  expected  them;  whereby,  among  other  things 
of  ferm  for  the  better  disciptine  of  the  army, "  they 
'  required  him  to  march,  with  such  forces  as  he 
'  thought  fit,  towards  the  army  raised,  in  his  ma- 
'jesty's  name,  against  the  parUament  and  the 
'  kingdom;  and  with  them,  or  any  part  of  them, 
^  to  fight  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  should 
'  judge  most  to  conduce  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
'  the  kingdom :  and  that  he  should  use  his  utmost 

*  endeavour  by  battle,  or  otherwise,  to  rescue 
'  his  majesty's  person,  and  the  persons  of  the 

prince,  ana  duke  of  York,  out  ot  the  hands  of 
^  those  desperate  persons,  who  were  then  about 
'  them.  They  directed  him  to  take  an  opportunity, 
'  in  some  safe  and  honourable  way,  to  cause  the 
'  petition  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  then  sent 
'  to  him,  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ;  and  if 
'  his  majesty  should  thereupon  please  to  withdraw 
'  himself  from  the  forces  then  about  him,  and  to 
'  resort  to  the  parliament,  his  lordship  should 
'  cause  his  majesty's  forces  to  disband,  and  should 
'  serve  and  d(efend  his  majesty  with  a  sufficient 
'  strength  in  his  return.  Tliey  required  his  lord- 
'  ship  to  publish  and  declare,  that  if  any  who  had 

*  been  so  seduced,  by  the  false  aspersions  cast 
'  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  as  to 
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"  assist  the  kinff  in  acting  of  those  dangerous 
*'  counsels,  should  willingly,  within  ten  days  after 
**  such  publication  in  the  army,  return  to  their 
"  dut^,  not  doin^  any  hostile  act  within  the  time 
"  limited,  and  jom  themselves  with  the  parliament 
"  in  defence  of  religion,  his  majesty's  person,  the 
*'  liberties,  and  law  of  the  kingdom,  ana  privileges 
**  of  parliament,  with  their  persons,  and  estates,  as 
"  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  the  rest  of  the 
''  kingdom,  have  done,  that  the  lords  and  commons 
**  would  be  ready,  upon  their  submission,  to  receive 
**  such  persons  in  such  manner,  as  they  should 
"  have  cause  to  acknowledge  they  had  tieen  used 
"with  clemency  and  favour;  provided  that  that 
**  favour  should  not  extend  to  admit  any  man  into 
*'  either  house  of  parliament,  who  stood  suspended, 
"  without  giving  satisfaction  to  the  house  whereof 
''  he  should  be  a  member ;  and  except  all  persons 
*'  who  stood  impeached,  or  particularly  voted  in 
*'  either  house  of  parliament  for  any  delinquency 
"whatsoever;  excepting  likewise  such  adherents 
"  of  those  who  stood  impeached  in  parliament  of 
"  treason,  as  had  been  eminent  persons,  and  chief 
*'  actors  in  those  treasons."  And  lest  those  clauses 
of  exception  (which  no  doubt  comprehended  all 
the  king's  party,  and  if  not,  they  were  still  to  be 
judges  of  their  own  clemency  and  favour,  which 
was  all  was  promised  to  the  humblest  penitent) 
might  invite  those,  whom  they  had  no  mind  to 
receive  on  any  terms,  they  vouchsafed  a  "  parti- 
"  cular  exception  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  earl 
"  of  Cumberland,  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  the  earl 
"  of  Rivers,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  lord  Newark,  and  the  lord 
viscount  Falkland,  principal  secretary  of  state 
to  his  majesty,  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas,  Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hyde;" 
against  not  one  of  whom  was  there  a  charge  de- 
pending of  any  crime,  and  affainst  very  few  of 
them  so  much  as  a  vote,  which  was  no  great 
matter  of  delinquency. 

It  will  be  here  necessary  to  insert  the  petition, 
directed  to  be  presented  in  some  safe  and  nonour- 
able  way  to  his  majesty ;  the  rather  for  that  the 
same  was,  upon  the  reasons  hereafter  mentioned, 
never  presented;  which  was  afterwards  objected 
to  his  majesty  as  a  rejection  of  peace  on  his  part, 
when  they  desired  it.  The  petition  was  in  these 
words  : 

"  We,  your  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  the  lords 
"  and  commons  m  parliament,  cannot,  without 
"  great  grief,  and  tenderness  of  compassion,  be- 
"  hold  the  pressing  miseries,  the  imminent  dangers, 
"  and  the  devouring  calamities,  which  extremely 
"  threaten,  and  have  partly  seized  upon,  both  your 
"  kingdoms  of  Enghmd  and  Ireland,  by  the  prac- 
tices of  a  party  prevailing  with  your  majesty ; 
who,  by  many  wicked  plots  and  conspiracies,  have 
"  attempted  the  alteration  of  the  true  religion,  and 
"  the  ancient  government  of  this  kingdom,  and  the 
"  introducing  of  popish  idolatry  and  superstition  in 
"  the  church,  and  tyranny  and  confusion  in  the 
state ;  and,  for  the  compassing  thereof,  have  long 
corrupted  your  majesty's  counsels,  abused  your 
power,  and,  by  sudaen  and  untimely  dissolving  of 
former  parliaments,  have  often  hindered  the  re- 
"  formation  and  prevention  of  those  mischiefs;  and 
"  being  now  disabled  to  avoid  the  endeavours  of  this 
"  parliament,  by  any  such  means,  have  traitorously 
"  attempted  to  overawe  the  same  by  force;  and,  in 
"  prosecution  of  their  wicked  designs,  have  excited. 
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encouraged,  and  fostered  an  unnatural  rebellion 
in  Ireland ;  by  which,  in  a  most  cruel  and  out- 
rageous manner,  many  thousands  of  your  ma- 
jesty's subjects  tiiere  have  been  destroyed ;  and, 
by  false  slanders  upon  your  parliament,  and 
malicious  and  unjust  accusations,  have  endea- 
voured to  begin  the  like  massacre  here ;  and 
being,  tlurough  God's  blessing,  therein  disap- 
pointed, have,  as  the  most  mischievous  and 
oloody  design  of  all,  drawn  your  majestv  to  make 
war  against  your  parliament,  and  good  subjects 
of  this  kingoom,  leading  in  your  person  an  army 
against  them,  as  if  you  mtended,  Dy  conquest,  to 
establish  an  absolute  and  unlimited  power  over 

"  them ;  and  by  your  power,  and  the  countenance 
of  your  presence,  you  have  ransacked,  spoiled, 
imprisoned,  and  murdered  divers  of  your  people ; 
and,  for  their  better  asdstance  in  their  wicked 
designs,  do  seek  to  bring  over  the  rebels  of  Ire- 
land, and  other  forces,  beyond  the  seas,  to  join 

"  with  them. 
"  And  we,  finding  ourselves  utterly  deprived  of 
your  majesty's  protection,  and  the  authors,  coun- 
sellors, and  abettors  of  these  mischiefs  in  greatest 
power  and  favour  with  your  majesty,  and  de- 
fended by  you  against  the  justice  and  authority 
of  your  high  court  of  parliament ;  whereby  they 
are  grown  to  that  height  and  insolence,  as  to 
mamfest  their  rage  and  malice  against  those  of 
the  nobility,  and  others,  who  are  any  whit  inclin- 
able to  peace,  not  without  great  appearance  of 
danger  to  your  own  royal  person,  if  you  shall  not 
in  3l  things  concur  with  their  wicKed  and  trai- 
torous courses ;  have,  for  the  just  and  necessary 
defence  of  the  protestant  religion,  of  your  ma- 
jesty's person,  crown,  and  dignity,  of  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  privileges 
and  power  of  parliament,  taken  up  arms,  and 
appointed  and  authorized  Robert  earl  of  Essex  to 
be  captain  general  of  all  the  forces  by  p  raised, 
and  to  lead  and  conduct  the  same  against  these 
rebels  and  traitors,  and  them  to  subdue,  and  bring 
to  condign  punishment;  and  do  most  humbly 
beseech  your  majesty  to  withdraw  your  royal  pre- 
sence and  countenance  from  those  wicked  per- 
sons ;  and,  if  they  shall  stand  out  in  defence  of 
their  rebellious  and  unlawful  attempts,  that  your 
majesty  will  leave  them  to  be  suppressed  by  that 
power,  which  we  have  sent  against  them ;  and 
that  your  majesty  wiU  not  mix  your  own  dangers 
with  theirs,  but  in  peace  and  saiety,  without  your 
forces,  forthwith  return  to  your  parliament ;  and, 
by  their  faithful  counsel  and  advice,  compose  the 

E resent  distempers  and  confusions  abounding  in 
oth  your  kingdoms;  and  provide  for  the  security 
and  honour  of  yourself  and  your  royal  posterity, 
and  the  prosperous  estate  of  all  your  subjects ; 
wherein  if  vour  majesty  please  to  yield  to  our 
"  most  humble  and  earnest  desires,  we  do,  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  profess,  that  we  will 
receive  your  majesty  with  all  honour,  yield  you 
all  due  obedience  and  subjection,  and  faithfuUy 
endeavour  to  secure  your  person  and  estate  from 
"  all  dangers ;  and,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power, 
"  to  procure  and  establish  to  yourself,  and  to  your 
"  people,  all  the  blessings  of  a  glorious  and  happy 
"  reign." 

Then,  that  it  mi^ht  appear  they  were  nothing 
jealous  or  apprehensive  of  the  people's  defection  and 
revolt  from  them^  whereas  before  they  had  made 
the  general  desire  of  the  kingdom  the  ground  and 
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164a.]  The  two  nnivenities  contribute  money  and  plate  to  the  king. 

argument  for  whatsoever  they  had  done,  and  had 
oiUy  invited  men  to  contribute  freely  what  they 
thought  fit  to  the  charge  in  hand,  without  compel- 
ling any  who  were  unwilling;  they  now  took  notice 
not  only  of  those  who  opposed  weir  proceedings, 
or  privately  dissuaded  otner  men  from  concurring 
witn  them,  but  of  those,  who  either  out  of  fear,  or 
covetousness,  or  both,  had  neglected  really  to  con- 
tribute ;  and  therefore  they  boldly  publisned  their 
votes,  (which  were  laws  to  the  people,  or  of  much 
more  authority,)  "  That  all  such  persons,  as  should 
*'  not  contribute  to  the  charge  of  the  common- 
'^  wealth,  in  that  time  of  eminent  necessity,  should 
<<  be  disarmed  and  secured;"  and  that  this  vote 
might  be  the  more  terrible,  tiiey  ordered,  the  same 
day,  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London, ''  to  search 

me  houses,  and  seize  the  arms  belonginff  to  some 

aldermen,  and  other  principal  substantia  citizens 

of  London,"  whom  they  named  in  their  order; 

for  that  it  appeared  by  the  report  from  their 

committee,  that  they  haa  not  contributed,  as  they 

ought,  to  the  charge  of  the  commonwealth." 

And  by  this  means  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the 
people  became  informers  against  the  richest  and 
most  substantial ;  and  the  result  of  searching  the 
houses  and  seizing  the  arms  was,  the  taking  away 
plate,  and  things  of  the  greatest  value,  and  very 
frequently  plundering  whatsoever  was  wortb  the 
keeping.  They  farther  appointed,  "  that  the 
''  fines,  rents,  and  profits  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
"  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  and  of  all  aeUnquents, 
**  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  parliament, 
"  or  had  been  active  in  the  commission  of  array, 
"  should  be  sequestered  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
*'  the  commonwealth."  And  that  the  kinff  might 
not  £ea%  better  than  his  adherents,  they  directed 
"  all  his  revenue,  arising  out  of  rents,  fines  in 
"  courts  of  justice,  composition  for  wards,  and  the 
"  like,  and  all  other  his  revenue,  should  be  brought 
"  into  the  several  courts,  and  other  places,  where 

they  ought  to  be  paid  in,  and  not  issued  forth, 

or  paid  forth,  until  farther  order  should  be  taken 

by  t>oth  houses  of  parliament;"  without  so  much 
as  assigning  him  any  part  of  his  own,  towards 
the  support  of  his  own  person. 

This  stout  invasion  of  the  people's  property,  and 
compelling  them  to  part  with  what  was  most  pre- 
cious to  ihem,  any  part  of  their  estates,  was 
thought  by  many  an  unpolitic  act,  in  the  morning 
of  their  sovereignty,  ana  that  it  would  wonderfully 
have  irrecondlra  their  new  subjects  to  them.  But 
the  conductors  well  understooa^  that  their  empire 
already  depended  more  on  the  fear,  than  love  of 
the  people;  and  that  as  they  could  carry  on  the 
war  only  by  havine  money  enough  to  pay  the 
soldiers,  so,  that  whilst  they  had  that,  probably 
they  should  not  want  men  to  recruit  their  armies 
upon  any  misadventure. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  how  great  advantage  the 
king  received  by  the  parliament's  rejecting  the 
king's  messages  for  peace,  and  their  manner  in 
doing  it.  All  men's  mouths  were  opened  against 
them,  the  messages  and  answers  beinff  read  in  all 
churches ;  they,  who  could  not  serve  him  in  their 
persons,  contrived  ways  to  supply  him  with  money. 
Some  eminent  governors  in  the  universities  gave 
him  notice  that  aU  the  colleges  were  very  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  plate,  wliich  would  amount  to  a 
good  value,  and  lav  useless  in  their  treasuries, 
there  being  enough  oesides  for  their  common  use; 
and  there  was  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  when- 
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soever  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  require  that 
treasure,  it  would  all  be  sent  to  him.  Of  this  the 
king  had  long  thought,  and,  when  he  was  at  Not- 
tingham, in  that  melancholic  season,  two  gentle- 
men were  despatched  away  to  Oxford,  and  to  Cam- 
bridge, (two  to  each,)  with  letters  to  the  several 
vice-chancellors,  that  they  should  move  the  heads 
and  principals  of  the  several  colleges  and  halls, 
that  they  would  send  their  pkte  to  the  king; 
private  advertisements  being  first  sent  to  some 
confident  persons  to  prepare  and  dispose  those, 
without  whose  consent  tne  service  could  not  be 
performed. 

This  whole  affair  was  transacted  with  so  great 
secrecy  and  discretion,  that  the  messengers  returned 
from  tne  two  universities,  in  as  short  a  time  as  such 
a  journey  could  well  be  made ;  and  brought  with 
them  all,  or  very  near  all,  their  pl^te,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  which  was  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent to  his  majesty  from  several  of  the  heads  of 
colleges,  out  of  their  own  particular  stores ;  some 
scholars  coming  with  it,  and  helping  to  procure 
horses  and  carts  for  the  service ;  all  whicn  came 
safe  to  Nottingham,  at  the  time  when  there  ap- 
peared no  more  expectation  of  a  treaty,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  raising  the  dejected  spirits  of  the 
place.  The  plate  was  presently  weighed  out,  and 
delivered  to  the  sevend  officers,  who  were  intrusted 
to  make  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  who  received 
it  as  money;  the  rest  was  carefully  preserved  to 
be  carried  with  the  king,  when  he  should  remove 
from  thence;  secret  orders  being  sent  to  the 
officers  of  the  mint,  to  be  ready  to  come  to  his 
majesty  as  soon  as  he  should  reomre  them ;  which 
he  meant  to  do,  as  soon  as  he  snould  find  himself 
in  a  place  convenient.  There  was  now  no  more 
complaining  or  mimnuring.  Some  gentlemen 
undertook  to  make  levies  upon  their  own  credit 
and  interest,  and  others  sent  money  to  the  king 
upon  their  own  inclinations. 

There  was  a  pleasant  story,  then  much  spoken 
of  in  the  court,  which  administered  some  mirth. 
There  were  two  great  men  who  lived  near  Notting- 
ham, both  men  of  great  fortunes  and  of  great  par- 
simony, and  known  to  have  much  money  lying  by 
them,  Fierrepoint,  earl  of  Kingston,  and  Leake,  lord 
Dencourt.  To  the  former  the  lord  Capelwas  sent; 
to  the  latter,  John  Ashbumham  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  of  entire  confidence  with  his  master ;  each  of 
them  with  a  letter,  all  written  with  the  king's 
hand,  to  borrow  of  each  ten  or  five  thousand 
pounds.  Capel  was  very  civilly  received  by  the 
earl,  and  entertained  as  well  as  the  ill  accommoda- 
tions in  his  house,  and  his  manner  of  hving,  would 
admit.  He  expressed,  with  wonderful  civil  ex- 
pressions of  duty,  *'  the  great  trouble  he  sus- 
"  tained,  in  not  oeing  able  to  comply  with  his 
"  majesty's  commands :"  he  said,  "  all  men  knew 
''  that  he  neither  had,  nor  could  have  money,  be- 
cause he  had  every  year,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  which 
were  past,  purchased  a  thousand  pounds  land  a 
year;  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  imagined  to 
have  any  money  lying  by  him,  which  ^  never 
loved  to  have.  But,  he  said,  he  had  a  neigh- 
*'  hour,  who  hved  within  few  miles  of  him,  the 
'*  lord  Dencourt,  who  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
"  lived  like  a  hog,  not  allowing  himself  necessa- 
"  ries,  and  who  could  not  have  so  little  as  twentj 
"  thousand  pounds  in  the  scurvy  house  in  whicn 
"  he  lived ; "  and  advised,  '*  that  he  might  be  sent 
''  tOj  who  could  not  deny  the  having  of  money;" 
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and  concluded  wkh  great  duty  to  the  king,  and 
detestation  of  the  parliament,  and  as  if  he  meant 
to  consider  farther  of  the  thing,  and  to  endeavour 
to  get  some  money  for  him;  which  though  he  did 
not  remember  to  send,  his  affections  were  good, 
and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  king's  service. 
Ashbumham  got  no  more  money,  nor  half  so 
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able  fashion,  only  by  what  he  could  ravish  from 
his  tenants ;  who,  though  they  paid  their  rents  to 
the  parliament,  were  forced  by  ms  rage  and  threats 
to  part  with  so  much  as  kept  him,  till  he  died,  in 
that  condition  he  chose  to  live  in :  his  conscience 
being  powerful  enough  to  deny  himself,  though  it 
could  not  dispose  him  to  grant  to  the  Idng.     And 
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many  good  words.    The  lord  Dencourthad  so  little    thus  the  two  messengers  returned  to  the  king,  so 

near  the  same  time,  that  he  who  came  first  had  not 
given  his  account  to  the  king,  before  the  other 
entered  into  his  presence. 

The  same  day,  Mr.  Sacheverel,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  known  to  be  very  rich,  being  prised 
to  lend  the  king  five  hundred  pounds,  sent  him  a 
present  of  one  hundred  pieces  in  gold;  "which," 
he  said,  "  he  had  procured  with  great  difficulty ;" 
and  protested,  with  many  execraole  imprecations, 
*'  that  he  had  never  in  nis  life  seen  five  hundred 
"  pounds  of  his  own  together ;"  when,  within  one 
month  after  the  king's  departure,  the  parliament 
troops,  which  borrowed  in  another  style,  took  five 
thousand  pounds  from  him,  which  was  lodged  with 
him,  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  lay.     Which  is 
therefore  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  upon  this 
occasion  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  unthrifty  reten- 
tion of  their  money,  which  possessed  the  spirits  of 
those,  who  did  really  wish  tne  king  all  the  success 
he  wished  for  himself,  was  the  imhappy  promotion 
of  all  his  misfortunes  :  and  if  they  had,  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  lent  the  king  the  fifth  part  of  what. 
Biter  infinite  losses,  they  found  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice to  his  enemies,  in  the  conclusion,  to  preserve 
themselves  from  total  ruin,  his  majesty  had  been 
able,  with  God's  blessing,  to  have  preserved  them, 
and  to  have  destroyed  all  his  enemies. 

The  news  of  the  important  victory  before  Wor- 
cester found  the  king  at  Chester,  wnither  his  ma- 
jesty thought  necessary  to  make  a  journey  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Shrewsbury,  both  to  assure 
that  city  to  his  service,  which  was  the  key  to 
Ireland,  and  to  countenance  the  lord  Strange  (who, 
by  the  des^  of  his  father,  became  within  &w  days 
earl  of  Derby)  against  some  opposition  he  met 
with,  on  the  behaU  of  the  parliament.  Here  Crane, 
sent  by  prince  Rupert,  gave  his  majesty  an  account 
of  that  action;  and  presented  him  with  the  ensigns, 
which  had  been  taken ;  and  informed  him  of  the 
earl  of  Essex's  being  in  Worcester;  which  made 
the  king  to  return  sooner  to  Shrewsbury  than  he 
intended,  and  before  the  earl  of  Derby  was  pos- 
sessed of  that  power,  which  a  little  longer  stay 
would  have  given  him. 

Prince  Rupert  the  same  night;  after  his  viotory, 
finding  the  gross  of  the  rebels'  army  to  be  within 
Ave  or  six  miles,  agednst  which  that  city  was  in  no 
degree  tenable,  though  all  the  king's  foot  had  been 
there,  retired  from  Worcester  on  the  Welsh  side  of 
the  river,  without  any  disturbance,  and  with  all  his 
prisoners,  (colonel  Sandys  only  excepted,  whom  he 
charitably  left  to  die  of  nis  wounds  there,)  into  his 
quarters  near  Shrewsbury ;  the  earl  of  Essex  being 
so  much  startled  with  his  late  defeat,  that  he  ad- 
vanced not  in  two  days  after ;  and  then  being  sure- 
ly informed,  that  he  should  find  no  resistance,  he 
entered  with  his  army  into  Worcester ;  using  great 
severity  to  those  citizens,  who  had  been  eminently 
inclined  to  the  king's  service,  and  sending  the 


correspondence  with  the  court,  that  he  had  never 
heard  his  name;  and  when  he  had  read  the  king's 
letter,  he  asked  from  whom  it  was ;   and  when  he 
told  him,  "that  he  saw  it  was  from  the  king,*'  he 
rephed,  "  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe 
"  it.     That  he  had  received  letters  both  from  this 
"  king  and  his  father;"  and  hastily  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  returned  with  half  a  dozen  letters  in 
his  hand ;  saying,  "  that  those  were  all  the  king's 
"  letters,  and  that  they  always  begun  with  Bight 
"  trusty  and  well-beloved,  and  the  long's  name  was 
ever  at  the  top ;  but  this  letter  begun  with  Den- 
court,  and  ended  with  your  loving  friend  C.  H., 
which,  he  said,  he  was  sure  coidd  not  be  the 
king's  hand."    His  other  treatment  was  accord- 
ing to  this,  and,  after  an  ill  supper,  he  was  shewed 
an  indifferent  bed;  the  lord  telling  him,  "  that  he 
"  would  confer  more  of  the  matter  in  the  mom- 
"  ing;"  he  having  sent  his  servant  with  a  letter  to 
the  lord  Falkland,  who  was  his  wife's  nephew,  and 
who  had  scarce  ever  seen  his  uncle.    The  man 
came  to  Nottingham  about  midnight,  and  found 
my  lord  Falkland  in  his  bed.  The  letter  was  to  tell 
him,  "  that  one  Ashbumham  was  with  bun,  who 
"  brought  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  from 
"  the  king ;  but  he  knew  that  could  not  be ;   and 
"  therefore  he  desired  to  know,  who  this  man  was, 
"  whom  he  kept  in  his  house  till  the  messenger 
"  should  return."   In  spite  of  the  laughter,  which 
could  not  be  forborne,  the  lord  FaBdand  made 
haste  to  inform  him  of  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  person,  and  that  the  letter  was  writ  with  the 
king's  own  hand,  which  he  seldom  vouchsafed  to 
do.     And  the  messenger  returning  early  the  next 
naorning,  his  lordship  treated  Mr.  Ashbumham 
with  so  different  a  respect,  that  he,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  cause,  believed  that  he  should  re- 
turn with  all  the  money  that  was  desired.     But  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  undeceived.   The  lord, 
with  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  his  could  be, 
for  he  had  a  veiy  unusual  and  unpleasant  face, 
told  him,  "  that  though  he  had  no  money  himself, 
**  but  was  in  extreme  want  of  it,  he  would  tell  him 
"where  he  might  have  money  enough;   that  he 
had  a  neighbour,  who  hved  within  four  or  five 
miles,  the  earl  of  Kingston,  that  never  did  good 
to  any  body,  and  loved  nobody  but  himself,  who 
*^had  a  world  of  money,  and  could  furnish  the 
"  king  with  as  much  as  he  had  need  of;  and  if  he 
should  deny  that  he  had  money  when  the  king 
sent  to  him,  he  knew  where  he  had  one  trank 
full,  and  would  discover  it;   and  that  he  was  so 
"  ill-beloved,  and  had  so  few  friends,  that  nobody 
"  would  care  how  the  kinff  used  him."    And  this 
good  counsel  was  all  Mr.  Ashbumham  could  make 
of  him :   and  yet  this  wretched  man  was  so  far 
from  wishing  well  to  the  parliament,  that  when 
they  had  prevailed,  and  were  possessed  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  Nottinghamshire,  he 
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well  affected,  and  made  great  professioiis  of  duty 
to  his  Boaiesty :  some  of  uiem  undertook  to  make 
levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  performed  it  at  their 
own  charge.  The  town  was  very  conmiodious  in 
all  respects,  strong  in  its  situation ;  and  in  respect 
of  its  neighbourhood  to  North  Wales,  and  the  use 
of  the  Severn,  yielded  excellent  provisions  of  all 
kinds ;  so  that  both  court  and  army  were  very  well 
accommodated,  only  the  incurable  disease  of  want 
of  money  could  not  be  assuaged  in  either.  Yet 
whilst  they  sat  still,  it  was  not  veiy  sensible,  much 
less  importunate.  The  soldiers  behaved  themselves 
orderly,  and  the  people  were  not  inclined  or  pro- 
voked to  complain  of  their  new  guests ;  and  the 
remainder  of  tne  plate,  which  was  brought  from  the 
imiversities,  together  with  the  small  presents  in 
money,  which  were  made  to  the  king  by  many 
particular  persons,  supplied  the  present  necessaiy 
expenses  very  conveniently.  But  it  was  easily  dis- 
cerned, that,  when  the  army  should  move,  which 
the  king  resolved  it  should  do  with  all  possible 
expedition,  the  necessity  of  money  would  oe  very 
great,  and  the  train  of  artillerv,  which  is  commonly 
a  spunge  that  can  never  be  nlled  or  satisfied,  was 
destitute  of  all  things  which  were  necessary  for 
motion.  Nor  was  there  any  hope  that  it  could 
march,  till  a  ^ood  sum  of  money  were  assigned  to 
it ;  some  carnage-horses,  and  waggons,  which  were 
prepared  for  the  service  of  Irekmd,  and  lay  readj 
at  Chester,  to  be  transported  with  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  were  brought  to 
Shrewsbuiv,  by  his  majesty's  order,  for  his  own 
train :  and  the  earl's  passionate  labouring  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  that  application,  with  some  other 
reasons,  hindered  the  earl  himsdf  from  pursuing 
that  journey ;  and,  in  the  end,  deprivea  him  of 
that  province.  But  this  seasonable  addition  to  the 
train  increased  the  necessity  of  money,  there  being 
more  use  of  it  thereby. 

Two  expedients  were  found  to  make  such  a  com- 
petent provision  for  all  wants,  that  they  were  at 
last  broken  through.  Some  person  of  that  inclina- 
tion had  insinuated  to  the  king,  that,  "  if  the  ca- 
"  tholics,  which  that  and  the  adjacent  counties 
'*  were  well  inhabited  by,  were  secretly  treated 
''  with,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  might  be 
''  raised  amon^  them ;  but  it  must  be  carried 
"  with  great  privacy,  that  no  notice  might  be  taken 
of  it,  the  parliament  having  declared  so  great 
animosity  against  them ;"  nor  did  it  in  that  con- 
juncture concern  the  Ismg  less  that  it  should  be 
very  secret,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  close  conjunc- 
tion with  the  papists,  which  was  every  day  imputed 
to  him.  Upon  many  consultations  how,  and  in 
what  method,  to  carry  on  this  design,  the  king  was 
informed,  "  that  if  he  would  depute  a  person,  much 
trusted  by  him,  [Mr.  Hyde,]  to  thiut  service,  the 
Roman  catholics  woula  trust  him,  and  assign 
one  or  two  of  their  body  to  confer  with  him,  and 
by  this  means  the  work  might  be  carried  on." 
Hereupon  the  king  sent  for  that  person,  and  told 
him  this  whole  matter,  as  it  is  here  set  down,  and 
required  him  to  consult  with  such  a  person,  whom 
he  would  send  to  him  the  next  morning.  He  was  ! 
surprised  with  the  information,  that  that  classis  of  | 
men  had  made  choice  of  him  for  their  trust,  for 
which  he  could  imagine  no  reason,  but  that  he  had 
been  often  of  counsel  with  some  persons  of  Quality 
of  that  profession,  who  yet  knew  very  well,  tnat  he 
was  in  no  degree  inclined  to  their  persuasion ;  he 
submitted  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  the  next 
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morning  a  person  of  quality,  and  very  much  trusted 
by  all  that  partv,  came  to  him  to  confer  upon  thai 
subject ;  and  snewed  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the 
gentlemen  of  quality  and  fortune  of  that  relifl^on, 
and  who  were  all  convict  recusante,  and  who  uved 
within  those  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Stafford ; 
who  appeared  to  be  a  good  number  of  very  valu- 
able men,  on  whose  behalf  he  had  onlv  authority 
to  conclude,  though  he  believed  that  tne  methoa, 
they  agreed  on  there,  would  be  submitted  to,  and 
confirmed  by  that  people  in  all  other  places.  He 
said,  "  they  would  by  no  means  hearken  to  any 
motion  tor  the  loan  of  money,  for  which  they 
had  paid  so  dear,  upon  their  serving  the  king  in 
that  manner,  in  his  first  expedition  against  the 
''  Scote."  It  was  in  the  end  agreed  upon,  that  the 
king  should  write  to  every  one  of  them  to  pay  him 
an  aidvance  of  two  or  three  vears  of  such  rent,  as 
they  were  every  year  obligea  to  pay  to  him,  upon 
the  composition  they  had  made  witn  him  for  their 
estates;  which  woiud  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum  of  money;  which  letters  were  accordingly 
writ,  and  withm  ten  or  twelve  days  between  four 
and  five  thousand  pounds  were  returned  to  his 
majesty;  which  was  a  seasonable  supply  for  his 
aflSsdrs. 

At  his  return  to  Shrewsbury,  the  king  found  as 
much  done  towards  his  inarch,  as  he  expected. 
And  then  the  other  expedient  (which  was  hinted 
before)  for  money  offered  iteelf.  There  was  a  gen- 
tlranan  of  a  very  good  extraction,  and  of  the  Dest 
estate  of  any  gentleman  of  that  country,  one  sir 
Richard  Newport,  who  lived  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  Shrewsbury,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as 
a  very  prudent  man,  and  had  a  very  powerfid 
influence  upon  that  people,  and  was  of  undoubted 
affections  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  to  the  go- 
vernment both  in  church  and  state :  his  eldest  son, 
Francis  Newport,  was  a  young  gentleman  of  great 
expectation,  and  of  excellent  parte,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  who  had  behaved  himself 
there  very  well.  This  gentleman  intimated  to  a 
friend  of  his,  '*  that,  if  nis  father  might  be  made 
"  a  baron,  he  did  believe  he  mifht  oe  prevailed 
*'  with  to  present  his  majesty  with  a  good  sum  of 
"  money."  It  was  proposed  to  the  king,  who  had 
no  mind  to  embrace  the  proposition,  Qs  majesty 
taking  occasion  often  to  speak  against  *^  making 
"  merchandise  of  honour ;  how  much  the  crown 
suffered  at  present  by  the  license  of  that  kind, 
'  which  had  been  used  during  the  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  he  had  not  taken 
a  firmer  resolution  against  many  things,  than 
against  this  particular 'expedient  for  the  raising 
'*  money."  However,  after  he  returned  from 
Chester,  and  foimd  by  the  increase  of  his  levies, 
and  the  good  disposition  all  things  were  in,  that  he 
might  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  march,  and  in  so 
good  a  condition,  that  he  should  rather  seek  the 
rebels,  than  decline  meeting  with  them,  if  the  in- 
dispensable want  of  money  did  not  make  his  motion 
impossible;  the  merit  ana  ability  of  the  person,  and 
the  fair  expectation  from  his  posterity,  he  having 
two  sons,  both  very  hopeful,  prevailed  with  hu 
majesty  to  resume  tne  same  overture ;  and  in  few 
days  it  was  perfected,  and  sir  Ri.  Newport  was 
made  baron  Newport  of  Ercall;  who  presented 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  to  his  majesty ; 
whereupon  all  preparations  for  the  army  were  pro- 
secuted with  effect. 
As  soon  as  the  king  came  to  Shrewsbury,  he 
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had  despatched  his  letters  and  agents  into  Wales, 
Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  to  quicken  the  levies  of 
men  which  were  making  there,  and  finding  that  the 
parliament  had  heen  very  solicitous  and  active  in 
those  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
that  many  of  the  gentry  of  those  populous  shires 
were  deeply  engaged  in  their  service,  and  the  loyal 
party  so  much  depressed,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons had  sent  up  an  impeachment  of  high  treason 
against  the  lord  Strange,  who  being  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  possessed  of  aU 
ms  fiather's  fortune  in  present,  was  then  looked 
upon  as  of  absolute  power  over  that  people,  and 
accused  him,  that  he  had,  with  an  intent  and  pur- 
pose to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties,  and  the  very  l^in^  of  parliaments, 
and  to  set  sedition  between  the  kmg  and  his  people 
at  Manchester  of  Lancaster,  and  at  several  other 
places,  actually,  maliciously,  rebelliously,  and  trai- 
torouslv  summoned  and  called  together  great  num- 
bers ot  his  majesty*s  subjects;  and  invited,  per- 
suaded, and  encouraged  them  to  take  up  arms,  and 
levy  war  against  the  king,  parliament,  and  king- 
dom.   That  he  had,  in  a  hostile  manner,  invad^ 
the  kingdom,  and  killed,  hurt,  and  wounded  divers 
of  his  majesty's  subjects ;   had  set  sedition  be- 
twixt the  king  and  the  people,  and  then  was  in 
open  and  actual  rebellion  against  the  king,  parUa- 
ment,  and  kingdom.    And  upon  this  impeachment 
a  formal  order  passed  both  houses,  (which  was 
industriously  published,  and  read  in  many  churches 
of  those  counties,)  declaring  his  treason,  and  re- 
quiring all  persons  to  apprehend  him;  whereby  not 
only  the  common  people,  who  had  obeyed  his  war- 
rant, but  his  lordship  himself,  (who  had  only 
executed  the  commission  of  array,  and  the  seditious 
party  at  the  same  time  executing  the  ordinance  of 
militia,  some  blows  had  passed,  whereof  one  or 
two  had  died,)  were  more  than  ordinarily  dismayed. 
His  majesty  himself  leaving  his  household  and 
army  at  Shrewsbury  went  in  person  with  his  troop 
of  guards  onlv  to  Chester,  presuming  that  his  pre- 
sence would  nave  the  same  influence  there,  it  nad 
had  in  all  other  places,  to  compose  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  all  honest  men,  and  to  drive  away 
the  rest;  which  fell  out  accordingly:  for  being 
received  and  entertained  with  all  demonstrations 
of  duty  by  the  city  of  Chester,  those  who  had  been 
most  notably  instrumental  to  the  parliament,  with- 
drew themselves,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
indeed  the  common  people,  flocked  to  him ;   the 
former  in  very  good  equipage,  and  the  latter  with 
ffreat  expressions  of  aevotion:    yet  in  Cheshire 
Nantwich,  and  Manchester  in  Lancashire,  made 
some  shows  by  fortifying,  and  seditious  discourses 
of  resistance  and  (tisadfi^ction,  and  into  those  two 

? laces  the  seditious  persons  had  retired  themselves. 
*o  the  first,  the  lord  Grandison  was  sent  with  a 
regiment  of  horse  and  some  few  dragooners,  with 
the  which,  and  his  dexterous  taking  advantage  of  the 
people's  first  apprehensions,  before  they  could  take 
advice  what  to  do,  he  so  awed  that  town,  that  after 
one  unskilful  volley,  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  he  entered  the  town,  took  the  submission  and 
oaths  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  future  obedience; 
and  having  caused  the  small  works  to  be  slighted, 
and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  sent  to 
Shrewsbury,  he  returned  to  his  majesty.  For 
Manchester,  the  lord  Strange,  who  had  by  his 
majesty's  favour  and  encouragement  recovered  his 
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[  spirits,  undertook,  without  troubling  his  majesty 
'  father  northward,  in  a  very  short  time  to  induce 
that  place,  (which was  not  so  fortunately  performed, 
because  not  so  resolutely  pursued,)  and  to  send  a 
,  good  body  of  foot  to  the  king  to  Shrewsbury.    So 
that  his  niajesty,  within  a  «^ek,  leaving  all  parts 
behind  him  full  of  good  inclinations  or  professions, 
returned  through  the  north  part  of  Wales  (where  he 
found  the  people  cordial  to  nim,  and  arming  them- 
selves for  him)  to  Shrewsbury.  The  king's  custom 
,  was  in  all  counties,  through  which  he  passed,  to 
'  cause  the  high  sheriflT  to  draw  all  the  gentlemen 
•  and  the  most  substantial  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
I  together,  to  whom  (besides  his  caressing  the  prin- 
cipal   gentlemen  severally,  familiarly,  and  very 
obligingly)  he  always  spake  sometbang  publicly, 
,  (which  was  afterwards  printed,)  telling  them, 

"  That  it  was  a  benefit  to  him  firom  the  inso- 
I  "  lences  and  misfortunes,  which  had  driven  him 
"  about,  that  they  had  brought  him  to  so  good  a 
part  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  so  fidthfiil  a  part 
of  his  people.  He  hoped,  neither  they  nor  he 
should  repent  their  cominff  together.  He  would 
do  his  part,  that  they  might  not;  and  of  them 
he  was  confident  before  he  came."  He  told  them, 
"  the  residence  of  an  army  was  not  usually  plea- 
"  sant  to  any  place ;  and  ms  might  carrv  more  fear 
with  it,  since  it  might  be  thought,  (bemg  robbed, 
and  spoiled  of  all  his  own,  and  such  terror  used 
to  fright  and  keep  all  men  from  supplying  him,) 
he  must  only  live  upon  the  aid  and  reli^  of  his 
people."  But  he  bia  them  "not  be  afraid;"  and 
said,  "  he  wished  to  God,  his  poor  subiects  suffered 
"  no  more  bv  the  insolence  and  violence  of  that 
"  army  raisea  against  him,  though  they  had  made 
"  themselves  wanton  with  plentv,  than  they  should 
"  do  by  his;  and  yet  he  feared  he  shoula  not  be 
able  to  prevent  all  disorders;  he  would  do  his 
best ;  and  promised  them,  no  man  should  be  a 
loser  by  him,  if  he  could  help  it."  He  said, "  he 
"  had  sent  for  a  mint,  and  woidd  melt  down  adl  his 
"  own  plate,  and  expose  aU  his  land  to  sale,  or 
mortgage,  that  if  it  were  possible,  he  might 
brin^  the  least  pressure  upon  them."  However, 
he  invited  them  ''  to  do  that  for  him,  and  them- 
selves, for  the  maintenance  of  their  religion,  and 
the  law  of  the  land,  (by  which  they  enjoyed  all 
that  thev  had,)  which  other  men  did  against 
"  them ;"  he  desired  them,  ''not to  suffer  so  good 
"  a  cause  to  be  lost,  for  want  of  supplying  him 
"  with  that,  which  would  be  taken  from  them,  by 
"  those  who  pursued  his  majesty  with  that  vio- 
lence. And  whilst  those  ill  men  sacrificed  theur 
money,  plate,  and  utmost  industry,  to  destroy 
the  commonwealth,  they  would  be  no  less  liberal 
to  preserve  it.  He  bade  them  assure  themselves, 
"  if  it  pleased  God  to  bless  him  with  success,  he 
"  would  remember  the  assistance  every  particular 
"  man  gave  him  to  his  advantage.  However  it 
"  would  hereafter  (how  furiously  soever  the  minds 
"  of  men  were  now  possessed)  bie  honour  and  com- 
"  fort  to  them,  that,  with  some  charge  and  trouble 
"  to  themselves,  they  had  done  their  part  to  sup- 
"  port  their  king,  and  preserve  the  kingdom." 

His  majesty  always  took  notice  of  any  particular 
reports,  which,  either  with  reference  to  the  public, 
or  their  private  concerns,  might  make  impression 
upon  that  people,  and  gave  clear  answers  to  them. 
So  that  witn  this  ffradous  and  princely  demeanour, 
it  is  hardly  credible  how  mucn  he  won  upon  the 
people ;  so  that  not  only  his  army  daily  increased 
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by  volunteers,  (for  there  was  not  a  man  pressed,)  but 
such  proportions  of  plate  and  money  were  volun- 
tarily brought  in,  that  the  army  was  fully  and  con- 
stantly paid :  the  king  having  erected  a  mint  at 
Shrewsbury,  more  for  reputation  than  use,  (for,  for 
want  of  workmen  and  instruments,  they  could  not 
coin  a  thousand  pounds  a  week,)  and  causin^r  all 
bis  own  plate,  for  the  service  of  his  househ^,  to 
be  delivered  there,  made  other  men  think,  theirs 
was  the  less  worth  the  preserving. 

Shortly  after  the  earl  of  Essex  came  to  Worces- 
ter, he  sent  a  gentleman  (one  Fleetwood,  the  same 
^ho  had  afterwards  so  great  power  in  the  army, 
though  then  a  trooper  in  his  guards)  to  Shrews- 
bury, without  a  trumpet,  or  any  other  ceremony 
than  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Dorset;  in  which  he 
said,  "  he  was  appointed  bv  the  parliament,  to 
cause  a  petition,  then  in  nis  hands,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty ;  and  therefore  desireo^his 
lordship  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure,  when 
"  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive  it  from  such  per- 
"  sons,  as  he  snould  send  over  with  it."  The  earl 
of  Dorset  (by  his  majesty's  command,  after  it  had 
been  debated  in  council  what  answer  to  return) 
sent  him  word  in  writing,  "that  the  king  had 
always  been,  and  would  be  still,  ready  to  receive 
any  petition  from  his  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  if  his  lordship  had  any  such  to  be  presented, 
if  he  sent  it  by  any  persons,  who  stood  not  per- 
sonally accused  by  him  of  high  treason,  and 
excepted  specially  in  all  offers  of  pardon  made 
by  bun,  the  person  who  brought  it  should  be 
welcome ;  and  the  king  would  return  such  an 
answer  to  it,  as  should  be  agreeable  to  honour 
and  justice."  Whether  this  limitatioi^as  to  mes- 
sengers displeased  them,  (as  it  was  afterwards  said, 
that  the  messengers  appointed  to  have  delivered  it 
were  the  lord  Mandeville  and  Mr.  Hambden,  who, 
they  thought,  would  have  skill  to  make  infusions 
into  many  persons  then  about  his  majesty ;  and 
their  access  being  barred  by  that  limitation  and 
exception,  they  would  not  send  any  other,)  or  what 
other  reason  soever  there  was,  the  king  neard  no 
more  of  this  petition,  or  any  address  of  that  nature,. 
till  he  found,  by  some  new  printed  votes  and  de- 
clarations, "  that  he  was  guilty  of  another  breach 
of  the  privilege  of  parlia^nent,  for  having  refused 
to  receive  their  petition,  except  it  were  presented 
in  such  manner  as  he  prescribed :  whereas  they 
alone  were  judges  in  wnat  manner,  and  by  what 
persons,  their  own  petitions  should  be  delivered, 
and  he  ought  so  to  receive  them."  And  so  that 
petition,  which  is  before  set  down  in  the  very  terms 
it  passed  both  houses,  was  never  delivered  to  his 
majesty. 

There  cannot  be  too  often  mention  of  the  won- 
derfrd  providence  of  God,  that  from  that  low  de- 
spised condition  the  king  was  in  at  Nottingham, 
after  the  setting  up  his  standard,  he  should  be  able 
to  get  men,  money,  or  arms,  and  yet  within  twenty 
days  after  his  coming  to  Shrewsbury,  he  resolved 
to  march,  in  despite  of  the  enemy,  even  towards 
London ;  his  foot,  by  this  time,  consisting  of  about 
six  thousand;  and  his  horse  of  two  thousand;  his 
train  in  very  good  order,  commanded  by  sir  John 
Heydon.  And  though  this  strength  was  much  in- 
ferior to  the  enemy,  yet  as  it  was  greater  than  any 
man  thought  possible  to  be  raised,  so  all  thought 
it  sufficient  to  encounter  the  rebels.  Besides  that 
it  was  confidently  believed,  (and  not  without  some 
grounds  of  correspondence  with  some  officers  in 
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the  other  army,)  that,  as  soon  as  the  armies  came 
within  any  reasonable  distance  of  each  other,  very 
many  soldiers  would  leave  their  colours,  and  come 
to  the  king;  which  expectation  was  confirmed  by 
some  soldiers,  who  every  day  dropped  in  from 
those  forces ;  and,  to  make  tnemselves  welcome, 
told  many  stories  of  their  fellows'  resolutions^ 
whom  thej  had  left  behind. 

And  this  must  be  confessed,  that  either  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  the  officers,  or  by  the  good 
inclinations  and  temper  of  the  soldiers  tnemselves, 
the  army  was  in  so  good  order  and  discipline,  that, 
during  the  king's  stay  at  Shrewsbury,  there  was 
not  a  disorder  of  name,  the  country  being  very 
kind  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  just,  and 
regardful  to  the  country.  And  by  the  me  loans 
and  contributions  of  the  gentlemen  and  substantial 
inhabitants,  but  especially  by  the  assistance  of  the 
nobility,  who  attended,  the  army  was  so  well  paid, 
that  there  was  not  the  least  mutiny  or  discontent 
for  want  of  pay ;  nor  was  there  any  cause ;  for 
they  seldom  failed  every  week,  never  went  above  a 
fortnight  unpaid. 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  provide  arms ;  of 
which  indeed  there  was  a  wonderful  scarcity,  the 
king  being  exceedingly  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tation of  arms  from  Holland;   a  vessel  or  two 
having  been  taken  by  his  own  ships,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  so  that,  except 
eight  hundred  muskets,  fi\re  hundred  pair  of  pis^ 
tols,  and  two  hundred  swords,  which  came  with 
the  powder,  which  was  landed  in  Yorkshire,  as  is 
before  mentioned,  the  king  had  none  in  his  maga- 
zine ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  begin  at  Not- 
tingham, and  so  in  all  places  as  he  passed,  to 
borrow  the  arms  from  the  trained  bands;  which 
was  done  with  so  much  wariness  and  caution, 
(albeit  it  was  known  that  those  arms  would,  being 
left  in  those  hands,  be  employed  against  him,  or 
at  least  be  of  no  use  to  him,)  that  it  was  done 
rather  with  their  consent,  than  by  any  constraint, 
and  always  with  the  full  approbation  of  their  com- 
manders. And  therefore  in  Yorkshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, where  the  gentlemen  verj'  unskilfully,  though 
with  good  meaning,  desired  tnat  the  arms  raignt 
still  be  left  in  the  country  men*8  hands,  there  was 
none  of  that  kind  of  borrowing.  But,  in  all  places, 
the  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  sent  the 
king  such  supplies  of  arms,  out  of  their  own  ar- 
mories, (which  were  very  mean,)  so  that  by  all 
these  means  together,  the  foot,  all  but  three  or 
four  hundred,  who  marched  without  any  weapon 
but  a  cudgel,  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  bags 
for  their  powder,  and  pikes;  but,  in  the  whole 
body,  there  was  not  one  pikeman  had  a  corslet, 
and  very  few  musketeers  who  had  swords.  Among 
the  horse,  the  officers  had  their  full  desire,  if  they 
were  able  to  procure  old  backs,  and  breasts,  and 
pots  with  pistols,  or  carabines,  for  their  two  or 
three  first  ranks,  and  swords  for  the  rest ;  them- 
selves (and  some  soldiers  by  their  examples)  having 
gotten,  besides  their  pistols  and  swords,  a  short 
poleaxe. 

The  foot  were  divided  into  three  brigades ;  the 
first  commanded  by  sir  Nicholas  Byron,  the  second 
by  colonel  HarryWentworth,  and  the  third  by 
colonel  Bichard  Fielding,  sir  Jacob  Ashley  being 
major  general,  and  commanding  the  foot  imme- 
diately under  the  general.  For,  though  general 
Ruthen,  who  came  to  the  king  some  few  days 
before  he  left  Shrewsburv,  was  made  field  marshal, 
2R 
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yet  he  kept  wholly  with  the  hone  to  assist  prince 
Rupert :  and  sir  Arthur  Aston>  of  whose  soldiery 
there  was  then  a  very  great  esteem,  was  made 
colonel  general  of  the  dragoons ;  which  at  that 
time,  though  consisting  of  two  or  three  regiments, 
were  not  above  eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  at 
the  most.  Most  of  the  persons  of  honotur  and 
Quality,  except  those  whose  attendance  was  near 
tne  king's  own  person,  put  themselves  into  the 
king's  troop  of  guards^  commanded  by  the  lord 
Bernard  Stewart;  and  made  indeed  so  gallant  a 
body,  that,  upon  a  verv  modest  computation,  the 
estate  and  revenue  of  that  single  troop  might 
justly  be  valued  at  least  equal  to  all  theirs,  who 
then  voted  in  both  houses,  xmder  the  name  of  the 
lords  and  conunons  of  parliament,  and  so  made 
and  maintained  that  war.  Their  servants,  imder 
the  command  of  sir  William  Killigrew,  made  an- 
other full  troop,  and  always  marched  with  their 
lords  and  masters. 

In  this  equipage  the  king  marched  from  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  twelfth  of  October,  to  Bridgenorth, 
never  less  baggage  attending  a  royal  armv,  there 
being  not  one  tent,  and  very  few  waggons  belong- 
ing to  the  whole  train ;  having  in  his  whole  army 
not  one  officer  of  the  field  who  was  a  papist,  except 
sir  Arthur  Aston,  if  he  were  one;  and  very  few 
common  soldiers  of  that  religion.  However  the 
parliament,  in  all  their  decmrations,  and  their 
clergy  much  more  in  their  sermons,  assured  the 
people,  "that  the  king's  army  consisted  only  of 
"  papists,"  whilst  themselves  entertained  all  of  that 
religion,  that  they  could  get ;  and  very  many,  both 
officers  and  soldiers,  of  that  religion  engaged  with 
them;  whether  it  was  that  they  really  believed, 
that  that  army  did  desire  liberty  of  conscience  for 
all  religions,  as  some  of  the  chief  of  them  pre- 
tended, or  that  they  desired  to  divide  themselves 
for  communication  of  intelligence,  and  interest. 
And  here  it  is  not  fit  to  forget  one  particular,  that, 
when  the  committee  of  parliament  appointed  to 
advance  the  service  upon  the  proposition  for  plate, 
and  horses,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  sent  word  to 
the  house  of  commons,  ''  that  some  papists  offered 
"  to  lend  money  upon  those  propositions,  and  de- 
'*  sired  advice  whether  they  should  accept  of  it," 
it  was  answered,  "  that  if  they  offered  any  con- 
'*  siderable  sum,  whereby  it  might  be  conceived  to 
'^  proceed  from  a  real  affection  to  the  parliament, 
"  and  not  out  of  policy  to  bring  themselves  within 
"  their  protection,  and  so  to  excuse  their  delin- 
"  ouency,  it  should  be  accepted  of." 

When  the  king  was  reaay  for  his  march,  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  which  way  he  should 
take ;  many  were  of  opinion  that  he  should  march 
towards  Worcester,  where  the  earl  of  Essex  still 
remained;  those  countries  were  thought  well-af- 
fected to  the  king ;  where  his  army  would  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  and  increased  in  numbers ; 
and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  coming  to  a 
battle;  because  the  longer  it  was  deferred,  the 
stronger  the  earl  would  grow,  by  the  supplies 
which  were  every  day  sent  to  lum  from  London ; 
and  he  had  store  of  arms  with  him  to  supply  all 
defects  of  that  kind.  However  it  was  thought 
more  counsellable  to  march  directly  towards  Lon- 
don, it  being  morally  sure,  that  the  earl  of  Essex 
would  put  himself  in  their  way.  The  king  had 
much  confidence  in  his  horse,  Qiis  nephew  prince 
Rupert  being  in  the  head  of  them,)  which  were 
flushed  by  their  success  at  Worcester ;  and  if  he 
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had  made  his  march  that  way,  he  would  have  been 
entangled  in  the  enclosures,  where  his  horse  would 
have  Deen  less  useful ;  whereas  there  were  many 
great  campanias  near  the  other  way,  much  fitter 
for  an  engagement.  And  so,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  king  marched  firom  Shrewsbury,  and 
ouarter^  that  night  at  Bridgenorth,  ten  miles  from 
toe  other  place,  where  there  was  a  rendezvous  of 
the  whole  army,  which  appeared  very  cheerful; 
and  so  to  Wolverhampton,  Uromicham,  and  KiU- 
ingworth,  a  house  of  the  king's,  and  a  very  noble 
seat,  where  the  king  rested  one  dav ;  where  the 
lord  chief  justice  H^h,  who  was  maae  chief  justice^ 
for  that  purpose,  (Bramston,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  integrity,  being,  without  any  purpose  of 
disfavour,  removed  fnnn  that  office,  oecause  he 
stood  bound  by  recognizance  to  attend  the  parlia- 
ment, upon  an  accusation  depending  there  against 
him,)  began  to  sit  upon  a  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  to  attaint  the  earl  of  Essex,  ana  many 
other  persons  who  were  in  rebellion,  of  high  treason. 
Some  days  had  passed  without  any  notice  of 
that  army ;  some  reporting  that  it  lemamed  still  at 
Worcester  ;  others,  that  they  were  marched  the 
direct  way  from  thence  towards  London.  But 
intelligence  came  from  London,  '*  that  very  many 
officers  of -name,  and  command  in  the  parlia- 
ment army,  |]had]  undergone  that  service  with 
a  full  resolution  to  come  to  the  king  as  soon 
as  they  were  within  any  distance ;  and  it  was 
''  wished,  that  the  king  would  send  a  proclamation 
'*  into  the  army  itself,  and  to  offer  pardon  to  all 
**  who  would  return  to  their  obedience."  And  a 
proclamation  was  prepared  accordingly,  and  all 
circumstaiy es  resolved  upon,  that  a  herald  should 
be  sent  to  proclaim  it  in  the  head  of  the  earl's 
army,  when  it  should  be  drawn  up  in  battle.  But 
that,  and  many  other  particulars,  prepared  and 
resolved  upon,  were  forgotten,  or  omitted  at  iibe 
time  appointed,  which  would  not  admit  any  of 
those  formalities. 

When  the  whole  army  marched  together,  there 
was  quickly  discovered  an  unhappy  jealousy,  and 
division  between  the  principal  officers,  which  grew 
ouickly  into  a  perfect  faction  between  the  foot  and 
tne  horse.  The  earl  of  lindsey  was  general  of  the 
whole  army  by  his  commission,  and  thought  very 
e^ual  to  it.  But  when  prince  Rupert  came  to  the 
kin^,  which  was  after  the  standard  was  set  up,  and 
received  a  commission  to  be  general  of  the  norse, 
which,  all  men  knew,  was  designed  for  him,  there 
was  a  clause  inserted  into  it,  wnich  exempted  him 
from  receiving  orders  from  any  body  but  from  the 
king  himself;  which,  upon  the  matter,  separated 
all  the  horse  from  any  dependence  upon  tiie  general, 
and  had  other  ill  consequences  in  it :  for  when  the 
king  at  midnight,  being  in  his  bed,  and  receiving 
intelligence  oi  the  enemy's  motion,  commanded 
the  lord  Falkland,  his  prmcipal  secretary  of  state, 
to  direct  prince  Rupert,  what  he  should  do,  he  took 
it  very  ill,  and  expostulated  with  the  lord  Falkland, 
for  giving  him  orders.  But  he  could  not  have 
directed  his  passion  against  any  man,  who  would 
feel  or  regard  it  less.  And  he  told  him,  "that  it 
'^  was  his  office  to  signify  what  the  king  bad  him ; 
''which  he  should  always  do;  and  that  he,  in 
"  neglecting  it,  neglected  the  king ;"  who  did 
neither  the  prince  nor  his  own  service  any  good, 
by  complying  in  the  beginning  with  his  rough 
nature,  which  ren^red  hm  very  ungracious  to  all 
men.    But  the  king  was  so  indulgent  to  him,  that 
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he  took  hifl  advice  in  all  things  relating  to  the 
anny»  and  bo  upon  consideration  of  their  march, 
and  the  fiffure  of  the  battle  they  resolved  to  fight 
in  with  the  enem^r,  he  concurred  entirely  with 
prince  Rupert's  advice,  and  rejected  the  opinion  of 
the  general,  who  preferred  the  order  he  had  learned 
under  nrince  Maurice,  and  prince  Han^,  with 
whom  he  had  served  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
earl  of  Essex  and  he  had  both  regiments.  The 
uneaaness  of  the  prince's  nature,  and  the  little 
education  he  had  in  courts,  made  him  unapt  to 
make  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  lords,  who 
were  likewise  thereby  discouraged  from  applying 
themsdlves  to  him;  whilst  some  officers  of  the 
horse  were  well  pleased  to  observe  that  strange- 
ness, and  fomented  it ;  beheving  their  credit  would 
be  the  greater  with  the  prince,  and  desired  that  no 
other  person  should  have  any  credit  with  Uie  king. 
So  the  war  was  scarce  b^[un,  when  there  appeared 
such  faction  and  designs  in  the  army,  which  wise 
men  looked  upon  as  a  very  evil  presage ;  and  the 
inconveniences,  which  flowed  from  thence,  gave 
the  kin^  great  trouble  in  a  short  time  after. 

Withm  two  days  after  the  king  marched  from 
Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Essex  moved  from  Wor- 
cester to  attend  him,  with  an  army  far  superior  in 
number  to  the  king's ;  the  horse  and  foot  being 
completely  armed,  and  the  men  very  well  exerd&eo, 
and  the  whole  equipage  (being  supplied  out  of  the 
king's  magazines)  suitable  to  an  armv  set  forth  at 
the  charge  of  a  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Bedford  had 
the  name  of  general  of  the  horse,  though  that 
command  principally  depended  upon  sir  William 
Balfour.  Of  the  nobihtv  he  had  with  him  the 
lords  Kimbolton,  Saint-Jonn's,  Wharton,  Roberts, 
Rochford,  and  Fielding,  (whose  fathers,  the  earls 
of  Dover,  and  Denbigh,  charged  as  volunteers  in 
the  kiojg's  guards  of  horse,)  and  many  gentlemen 
of  ouality ;  hut  his  train  was  so  veiy  great,  that  he 
could  move  but  in  slow  marches.  So  that  the  two 
armies,  tfaouffh  they  were  but  twenty  miles  asunder, 
when  they  &st  set  forth,  and  both  marched  the 
same  way,  they  gave  not  the  least  disquiet  in  ten 
days'  march  to  each  other ;  and  in  truth,  as  it  ap- 
peared afterwards,  neither  army  knew  where  me 
other  was. 

The  king  by  quick  marches,  having  seldom 
rested  a  day  in  anv  place,  came,  on  Saturday  the 
twenty-second  of  October,  to  Edgcot,  a  village  in 
Northamptonshire,  within  four  imles  of  Banbury, 
in  which  the  rebds  had  a  very  strong  garrison. 
As  soon  as  he  came  thither,  he  called  a  council  of 
war,  and  having  no  intdligence  that  the  earl  of 
Essex  was  within  any  distance,  it  was  resolved 
the  king  and  the  army  should  rest  in  those  quar- 
ters the  next  day,  only  that  sir  Nicholas  Byron 
should  march  with  his  brigade,  and  attempt  the 
taking  in  of  Banbury."  And  with  this  resolution 
the  council  brake  up,  and  aU  men  went  to  their 
quarters,  which  were  at  a  great  distance,  without 
any  iq>prehen8ion  of  an  enemj.  But  that  night, 
about  twelve  of  the  clock,  pnnce  Rupert  sent  the 
king  word,  **  that  the  body  of  the  rebds'  army  was 
"  within  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  that  the  head 
quarter  was  at  a  village  called  Keinton  on  the 
edge  of  Warwickshire;  and  that  it  would  be  in 
his  majesty's  power,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  fight  a 
battle  the  next  day;"  which  ms  majesty  hked 
well,  and  therefore  immediately  despatcned  orders 
to  cross  the  design  for  Banbury,  ''and  that  the 
whole  army  shirald  draw  to  a  rendezvous  on  the 
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'*  ^p  of  Edge-hill ;"  which  was  a  very  high  hiU 
about  two  miles  from  K,einton,  where  the  head- 
quarters of  the  earl  was,  and  which  had  a  clear 
prospect  of  all  that  valley. 

In  the  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty-third 
of  October,  when  the  rebels  were  beginning  their 
march,  (for  they  suspected  not  the  king's  forces  to 
be  near,^  they  perceived  a  fair  body  of  norse  on  the 
top  of  that  lull,  and  easily  concluded  their  march 
was  not  then  to  be  far.  It  is  certain  they  were 
exceedingly  surprised,  having  never  had  any  other 
confidence  of  their  men,  than  by  the  disparity  they 
concluded  would  be  still  between  their  numbers 
and  the  king's,  the  which  they  found  themselves 
now  deceived  in.  For  two  of  their  strongest  and 
best  regiments  of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  horse, 
was  a  day's  march  behind  with  their  ammunition. 
So  that,  tnough  they  were  still  superior  in  number, 
yet  that  difference  was  not  so  great  as  they  pro- 
mised themselves.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  earl,  with  great  dexterity,  performed  what- 
soever could  be  expected  from  a  wise  general.  He 
chose  that  ground  which  best  liked  him.  There 
was  between  Ihe  hill  and  the  town  a  fair  campaign, 
save  that  near  the  town  it  was  narrower,  and  on 
the  right  hand  some  hedges,  and  indosures :  so 
that  there  he  placed  musketeers,  and  not  above 
two  regiments  of  horse,  where  the  ground  was 
narrowest ;  but  on  his  left  wing  he  placed  a  body 
of  a  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  one  Ramsey  a 
Scotsman ;  the  reserve  of  horse,  which  was  a  good 
one,  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
general  of  their  horse,  and  sir  William  Balfour 
with  him.  The  general  himself  was  with  the  foot, 
which  were  ordered  as  much  to  advantage  as 
might  be.  And  in  this  posture  they  stood  from 
eight  of  the  clock  in  Ihe  morning. 

On  the  other  side,  though  prince  Rupert  was 
early  in  the  morning  with  Uie  greatest  part  of  the 
horse  on  the  top  ra^ the  hiU,  which  gave  the  first 
alarm  of  the  necessity  of  fighting  to  the  other 
party,  yet  the  foot  were  quartered  at  so  great  a 
distance,  that  many  regiments  inarched  seven  or 
eight  miles  to  the  rendezvous :  so  that  it  was  past 
one  of  the  clock,  before  the  king's  forces  marched 
down  the  hill;  the  general  himself  alighted  at  the 
head  of  his  own  regiment  of  foot,  his  son  the  lord 
WiUoughby  being  next  to  him,  with  the  king's 
regiment  01  guards,  in  which  was  the  king's  stand- 
ard, carried  by  sir  Edmund  Vemey,  knight  marshal. 
The  king's  right  wing  of  horse  was  commanded  by 
prince  Rupert,  the  left  wing  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  com- 
missary general  of  the  horse,  who  was  assisted  by 
sir  Arthur  Aston  with  most  of  the  dragoons,  be- 
cause that  left  wing  was  opposed  to  the  enemy's 
right,  which  had  the  shelter  of  some  hedges  lined 
with  musketeers :  and  the  reserve  was  committed 
to  sir  John  Byron,  and  consisted  indeed  only  of  his 
own  regiment.  At  the  entrance  into  the  field,  the 
king's  troop  of  guards,  either  provoked  by  some 
unseasonable  scoffs  among  the  soldiery,  or  out  of 
desire  of  glory,  or  both,  bought  the  king,  "that 
"  he  would  give  them  leave  to  be  absent  that  day 

from  his  person,  and  to  charge  in  the  front 

among  the  horse ;"  the  which  his  majesty  con- 
sented to.  They  desired  prince  Rupert  "  to  give 
''  them  that  honour  whicn  belonged  to  them ;" 
who  accordingly  assigned  them  the  first  place; 
which,  ^ougn  they  performed  their  parts  with 
admirable  courage,  mav  well  be  reckoned  among 
the  oversights  of  that  day. 
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It  was  near  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
before  the  battle  began;  which,  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  was  bo  late,  that  some  were  of  opinion, 
'*  that  the  business  should  be  deferred  till  tne  next 
*•  day."  But  against  that  there  were  many  objec- 
tions; "the  king's  numbers  could  not  increase, 
"  the  enemy's  might ;"  for  they  had  not  only  their 
garrisons,  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  Banbury,  within 
distance,  but  all  that  country  so  devoted  to  them, 
that  they  had  all  provisions  brought  to  them  with- 
out the  least  trouble ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side, 
the  people  were  so  disaffected  to  the  king's  party, 
that  they  had  carried  away,  or  hid,  all  their  pro- 
visions, insomuch  as  there  was  neither  meat  for 
man  or  horse ;  and  the  very  smiths  hid  themselves, 
that  they  miirht  not  be  compelled  to  shoe  horses, 
of  which  in  tnose  stony  ways  there  was  great  need. 
This  proceeded  not  from  any  radical  malice,  or 
disaffection  to  the  king's  cause,  or  his  person; 
though  it  is  true,  that  circuit  in  which  this  battle 
was  fought,  being  very  much  between  the  do- 
minions of  the  lord  Say  and  the  lord  Brooke,  was 
the  most  eminently  corrupted  of  any  county  in 
England ;  but  by  tne  reports,  and  infusions  wnich 
the  other  very  diligent  party  had  wrought  into  the 
people's  beUef ;  "  that  the  cavaliers  were  of  a 
-"  fierce,  bloody,  and  Ucentious  disposition,  and 
'•  that  they  committed  all  manner  of  cruelty  upon 
'*  the  inhabitants  of  those  blaces  where  thev  came, 
'"  of  which  robbery  was  the  least ;"  so  that  the 
poor  people  thought  there  was  no  other  way  to 
preserve  their  goods,  than  by  hiding  them  out  of 
the  way ;  which  was  confessed  by  them,  when  they 
found  how  much  that  information  had  wronged 
them,  by  making  them  so  injurious  to  their  friends. 
And  therefore  where  the  army  rested  a  day  they 
found  much  better  entertainment  at  parting,  than 
when  they  eame ;  for  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
there  was  no  person  of  honour  or  quality,  who 
paid  not  punctually  and  exactly  for  what  they  had ; 
and  there  was  not  the  least  violence  or  disorder 
among  the  common  soldiers  in  their  march,  which 
ficaped  exemplary  punishment;  so  that  at  Bro- 
micham,  a  town  so  generally  wicked,  that  it  had 
risen  upon  small  parties  of  the  king's,  and  killed 
or  taken  them  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Co- 
Tentry,  declaring  a  more  peremptory  malice  to  his 
majesty  than  any  other  place,  two  soldiers  were 
executed,  for  having  taken  some  small  trifle  of  no 
value  out  of  a  house,  whose  owner  was  at  that 
time  in  the  rebels*  army.  So  strict  was  the  disci- 
pline in  this  army ;  when  the  other,  without  con- 
trol, practised  all  the  dissoluteness  imaginable. 
But  the  march  was  so  fast,  that  the  leaving  a  good 
reputation  behind  them,  was  no  harbinger  to  pro- 
vide for  their  better  reception  in  the  next  quarters. 
So  that  their  wants  were  so  great,  at  the  time 
when  they  came  to  Edge-hill,  that  there  were  very 
many  companies  of  the  common  soldiers,  who  had 
«carce  eaten  bread  in  eight  and  forty  hours  before. 
The  only  way  to  cure  this  was  a  victory;  and 
therefore  the  king  gave  the  word,  though  it  was 
late,  the  enemy  keeping  their  ground  to  receive 
him  without  advancing  at  all. 

In  this  hurry,  there  was  an  omission  (^somewhat, 
which  the  kii^  intended  to  have  executed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  battle.  He  had  caused  many 
proclamations  to  be  printed  of  pardon  to  all  those 
soldiers  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  which  he 
resolved,  as  is  said  before,  to  have  sent  by  a 
herald  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  to  have  found 


ways  to  have  scattered  and  dispersed  them  in  that 
army,  as  soon  as  he  understood  they  were  within 
any  distance  of  him.  But  all  men  were  now  so  much 
otherwise  busied,  that  it  Mras  not  soon  enough  re- 
membered ;  and  when  it  was,  the  proclamations  were 
not  at  hand ;  which,  by  that  which  follows,  might 
probably  have  produced  a  good  effect.  For  as  the 
right  wmg  of  tne  king's  horse  advanced  to  charge 
the  left  wing,  which  was  the  gross  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  (whose  fortune  and 
interest  being  in  Ireland,  he  had  come  out  of  that 
kingdom  to  hasten  supplies  thither,  and  had  a  troop 
of  horse  raised  for  him  for  that  service ;  but  as 
many  other  of  those  forces  were,  so  his  troop  was 
likewise  disposed  into  that  army,  and  he  was  now 
major  to  sir  William  Waller ;  ne)  with  his  whole 
troop  advanced  from  the  gross  of  their  horse,  and 
discnarging  all  their  pistols  on  the  ground,  within 
little  more  than  carabine  shot  of  his  own  body, 
presented  himself  and  his  troop  to  prince  Runert ; 
and  immediately,  with  his  highness,  chargea  the 
enemy.  Whether  this  sudden  accident,  as  it  might 
very  well,  and  the  not  knowing  how  many  more 
were  of  the  same  mind,  each  man  looking  upon 
his  companion  with  the  same  apprehension  as  upon 
the  enemy,  or  whether  the  terror  of  prince  Rupert, 
and  the  king's  horse,  or  all  together,  with  their 
own  evil  consciences,  wrought  upon  them,  I  know 
not,  but  that  whole  wing,  having  unskilfully  dis- 
charged their  carabines  and  pistols  into  the  air, 
wheeled  about,  our  horse  charging  in  the  flank  and 
rear,  and  having  thus  absolutely  routed  them, 
pursued  them  flying;  and  had  tne  execution  of 
them  above  two  miles. 

The  left  wing,  commanded  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  had 
as  good  success,  though  they  were  to  charge  in 
worse  ground,  among  hedges,  and  through  gaps 
and  ditches,  which  were  Uned  with  musketeers. 
But  sir  Arthur  Aston,  with  great  courage  and  dex- 
terity, beat  off"  those  musketeers  with  his  dragoons; 
and  then  the  right  wing  of  their  horse  was  as  easily 
routed  and  dispersed  as  their  left,  and  those  fol- 
lowed the  chase  as  furiously  as  the  other.  The 
reserve  seeing  none  of  the  enemy's  horse  left, 
thought  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  but 
to  pursue  those  that  fled ;  and  could  not  be  con- 
tained by  their  commanders ;  but  with  spurs,  and 
loose  reins,  followed  the  chase,  which  their  left 
wing  had  led  them.  And  by  this  means,  whilst 
most  men  thought  the  victory  unquestionable,  the 
king  was  in  danger  of  the  same  fate  which  his 
predecessor  Henry  the  Third  felt  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes  against  his  barons;  when  his  son  the 
prince,  miving  routed  their  horse,  followed  the 
chase  so  far,  that,  before  his  return  to  the  field, 
his  father  was  taken  prisoner;  and  so  his  victory 
served  only  to  make  the  misfortunes  of  that  day 
the  more  mtolerable.  For  all  the  king's  horse 
having  thus  left  the  field,  many  of  them  only  fol- 
lowing the  execution,  others  intending  the  spoil  in 
the  town  of  Keinton,  where  all  the  baggage  was, 
and  the  earl  of  Essex's  own  coach,  winch  was 
taken,  and  brought  away;  their  reserve,  com- 
manded by  sir  William  Balfour,  moved  up  and 
down  the  field  in  good  order,  and  marching  to- 
wards the  king's  foot  pretended  to  be  friends,  till 
observing  no  norse  to  be  in  readiness  to  charge 
them,  [they]  brake  in  upon  the  foot,  and  did  great 
execution.  Then  was  the  general  the  earl  of 
Lindsey,  in  the  head  of  his  regiment,  being  on 
foot,  shot  in  the  thigh;  with  wnich  he  fell«  and 
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was  presently  encompassed  by  the  enemy;  and 
his  son,  the  lord  WiUoughby,  piously  endeavour- 
ing the  rescue  of  his  father,  taken  prisoner  with 
him.  Then  was  the  standard  taken,  (sir  Edmund 
Vemey,  who  bore  it,  being  killed,)  but  rescued 
again  by  captain  John  Smith,  an  officer  of  the 
lord  Grandison's  regiment  of  horse,  and  by  him 
^brought  off.  And  if  those  horse  had  bestirred 
themselves,  they  might  with  little  difficulty  [havel 
destroyed,  or  taken  prisoner,  the  king  himself,  ana 
liis  two  sons,  the  prince  [of  Wales]  and  the  duke 
of  York,  being  with  fewer  than  one  nundred  horse, 
and  those  without  officer  or  command,  within  half 
musket  shot  of  that  body,  before  he  suspected 
them  to  be  enemies. 

When  prince  Rupert  returned  from  the  chase, 
he  found  this  great  alteration  in  the  field,  and  his 
majesty  himselif  with  few  noblemen,  and  a  small 
retmue  about  him,  and  the  hope  of  so  glorious  a 
day  quite  \'ani8hed.  For  though  most  of  the  offi- 
cers of  horse  were  returned,  and  that  part  of  the 
iield  covered  again  with  the  loose  troops,  yet  they 
could  not  be  persuaded,  or  drawn  to  charge  either 
the  enemy^s  reserve  of  horse,  which  alone  kept  the 
field,  or  the  body  of  their  foot,  which  only  kept 
their  ground.  The  officers  pretending,  "that their 
**  soldiers  were  so  dispersed,  that  there  were  not 
**  ten  of  any  troop  together;"  and  the  soldiers, 
**  that  their  horses  were  so  tired,  that  they  could 
"  not  charge."  But  the  truth  is,  where  many 
soldiers  of  one  troop  or  regiment  were  rallied  to- 
gether, there  the  officers  were  wanting;  and 
where  the  officers  were  ready,  there  the  soldiers 
were  not  together;  and  neither  officers  or  soldiers 
desired  to  move  without  those  who  properly  be- 
longed to  them,  lliings  had  now  so  ill  an  aspect, 
that  many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king  should 
leave  the  field,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  advise 
whither  he  should  have  gone;  which  if  he  had 
done,  he  had  left  an  absolute  victory  to  those,  who 
even  at  this  time  thought  themselves  overcome. 
But  the  king  was  positive  against  that  advice,  well 
knowing,  that  as  that  army  was  raised  by  his  per- 
flon  and  presence  only,  so  it  could  by  no  other 
means  be  kept  together;  and  he  thought  it  un- 
princely,  to  forsake  them  who  had  forsaken  all  they 
nad  to  serve  him :  besides,  he  observed  the  other 
side  looked  not  as  if  they  thought  themselves 
conquerors ;  for  that  reserve,  which  did  so  much 
mischief  before,  since  the  return  of  his  horse,  be- 
took themselves  to  a  fixed  station  between  their 
foot,  which  at  best  could  but  be  thought  to  stand 
their  ground,  which  two  brigades  of  the  king's  did 
with  equal  courage,  and  gave  equal  volleys ;  and 
therefore  he  tried  all  possible  ways  to  get  the 
horse  to  charge  again ;  easily  discerning  by  some 
little  attempts  which  were  made,  what  a  notable 
impression  a  brisk  one  would  have  made  upon 
the  enemy.  And  when  he  saw  it  was  not  to  be 
done,  he  was  content  with  their  only  standing  still. 
Without  doubt,  if  either  party  had  known  the  con- 
stitution of  the  other,  they  had  not  parted  so 
fairly ;  and,  very  probably,  which  soever  had  made 
a  bold  offer,  had  compassed  his  end  upon  his 
enemy.  This  made  many  believe,  though  the 
horse  vaunted  themselves  aloud  to  have  done  their 
part,  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  first  part  of  the 
day,  which  well  managed  would  have  secured  the 
rest,  was  to  be  imputed  rather  to  their  enemy's 
want  of  courage,  than  to  their  own  virtue,  (which, 
after  so  great  a  victory,  could  not  so  Boon  have 


forsaken  them,)  and  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
revolt  of  sir  Faithful  Fortescue  with  a  whole  troop, 
no  doubt  much  to  the  consternation  of  those  he 
left ;  which  had  not  so  good  fortune  as  they  de- 
served; for  by  the  negligence  of  not  throwing 
away  their  orange-tawny  scarfs,  which  they  aS 
wore  as  the  earl  of  Essex's  colours,  and  being  im- 
mediately engaged  in  the  charge,  many  of  them, 
not  fewer  than  seventeen  or  eighteen,  were  sud- 
denly killed  by  those  to  whom  they  joined  them- 
selves. 

In  this  doubt  of  all  sides,  the  night,  the  common 
friend  to  wearied  and  dismayed  armies,  parted 
them ;  and  then  the  king  caused  his  cannon,  which 
were  nearest  the  enemy,  to  be  drawn  off;  and  with 
his  whole  forces  himself  spent  the  night  in  the 
field,  by  such  a  fire  as  could  be  made  of  the  little 
wood,  and  bushes  which  grew  thereabouts,  unre- 
solved what  to  do  the  next  morning ;  many  re- 
porting, '*  that  the  enemy  was  gone :"  but  when 
the  day  appeared,  the  contrary  was  discovered; 
for  then  they  were  seen  standing  in  the  same 
posture  and  place  in  which  they  fought,  from 
whence  the  earl  of  Essex,  wisely,  never  suffered 
them  to  stir  all  that  night ;  presuming  reasonably, 
that  if  they  were  drawn  ofir  never  so  little  from 
that  place,  their  numbers  would  lessen,  and  that 
many  woidd  run  away ;  and  therefore  he  caused 
all  manner  of  provisions,  [with]  which  the  country 
supplied  him  plentifully,  to  be  brought  thither  to 
them  for  their  repast,  and  reposed  himself  with 
them  in  the  place ;  besides,  that  night  he  received 
a  great  addition  of  strength,  not  only  by  rallying 
those  horse  and  foot,  which  had  run  out  of  the  field 
in  the  battle,  but  by  the  arrival  of  colonel  Hamb- 
den,  and  colonel  Grantham,  with  two  thousand 
fresh  foot,  (which  were  reckoned  among  the  best 
of  the  army,)  and  five  hundred  horse,  which 
marched  a  day  behind  the  army  for  the  guard  of 
their  ammunition,  and  a  great  part  of  their  train, 
not  supposing  there  would  have  been  any  action 
that  would  have  required  their  presence.  All  the 
advantage  this  seasonable  recruit  brought  them, 
was  to  give  their  old  men  so  much  courage  as  to 
keep  the  field,  which  it  was  otherwise  believed, 
they  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  have 
done.  After  a  very  cold  night  spent  in  the  field, 
without  any  refreshment  of  victual,  or  provision 
for  the  soldiers,  (for  the  country  was  so  disaffected, 
that  it  not  only  not  sent  in  provisions,  but  many 
soldiers,  who  straggled  into  the  villages  for  relief, 
were  knocked  in  me  head  by  the  common  people,) 
the  king'  found  his  troops  very  thin ;  for  though, 
by  conference  with  the  officers,  he  might  reasonably 
conclude,  that  there  were  not  many  slain  in  the 
battle,  yet  a  third  part  of  his  foot  were  not  upon 
the  place,  and  of  the  horse  many  missing ;  and  ttiey 
that  were  in  the  field  were  so  tired  with  duty,  and 
weakened  with  want  of  meat,  and  shrunk  up  with 
the  cruel  cold  of  the  night,  (for  it  was  a  terrible 
frost,  and  there  was  no  shelter  of  either  tree  or 
hedge,)  that  though  they  had  reason  to  believe,  by 
the  standing  stiU  of  the  enemy,  whilst  a  smaU 
party  of  the  king's  horse,  in  the  morning,  took 
away  four  pieces  of  their  cannon  very  near  them, 
that  any  offer  towards  a  charge,  or  but  marching 
towards  them,  would  have  made  a  very  notable 
impression  in  them,  yet  there  was  so  visible  an 
averseness  from  it  in  most  officers,  as  weU  as  sol- 
diers, that  the  king  thought  not  fit  to  make  the 
attempt;  but  contented  himself  to  ke^  his  men  in 
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ordac,  tfaa  body  of  horse  feeing  the  enemy  upon 
the  fieLd  where  they  had  fought. 

Towards  noon  the  king  resolved  to  try  that  ex- 
pedient, which  was  preoared  for  the  day  before; 
and  sent  sir  William  le  Neve,  Oarencieuz  king  at 
arms,  to  the  enemy,  with  his  proclamation  of  par- 
don to  such  as  would  lay  down  arms ;  believmg, 
though  he  expected  then  little  benefit  by  die  pro- 
dami^n,  that  he  should,  by  that  means,  receive 
some  advertisement  of  the  condition  of  ike  army, 
and  what  prisoners  they  had  ta^en,  (for  many 
persons  of  command  and  quality  were  wanting,) 

S'ving  him  order  likewise  to  desire  to  speak  wilh 
e  tm  of  Lindsey,  who  was  known  to  be  in  thdr 
hands.  Before  sir  William  came  to  the  army,  he 
was  received  by  the  out-^pards,  and  conducted, 
with  strictness,  f  that  he  might  say  or  publish  no- 
thing amongst  ue  soldiers,)  to  the  earl  of  Essex ; 
who,  when  he  offered  to  read  the  proclamation 
aloud,  and  to  dehver  the  effect  of  it,  tnat  he  voifki 
be  heard  by  those  who  were  present,  rebuked  him, 
with  some  roughness,  and  charged  him,  ''as  he 
^<  loved  his  life,  not  to  presume  to  speak  a  word 
*'  to  the  soldiers ;"  and,  after  some  few  questions, 
sent  him  presently  back  well  guarded  through  the 
army,  witnout  any  answer  at  all.  At  his  return 
he  had  so  great  and  feeling  a  sense  of  the  danger 
he  had  passed,  that  he  made  Uttle  observalion  of 
the  posture  or  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Only  he 
seemed  to  have  seen,  or  apprehended  so  much  trou- 
ble and  disorder  in  the  races  of  the  eari  of  Essex, 
and  the  principal  officers  about  him,  and  so  much 
dejection  in  the  common  soldiers,  that  they  looked 
like  men  who  had  no  fiurther  ambition,  than  to 
keep  what  they  had  left.  He  brought  word  of  the 
death  of  the  c^  of  Lindsey ;  who,  being  carried 
jout  of  the  field  a  prisoner,  into  a  bam  of  the  next 
village,  for  want  of  a  surgeon,  and  sUch  accommo- 
dations as  were  necessary,  within  few  hours  died 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  wound  not  being  other- 
wise mortal  or  dangerous.  This  was  imputed  to 
the  inhumanity  of  me  earl  of  Essex,  as  if  he  had 
purposely  neglected,  or  inhibited  the  performing 
any  necessary  offices  to  him,  out  of  the  insolence 
of  his  nature,  and  in  revenge  of  some  former  un- 
kindnesses,  [which]  had  passed  between  them. 
But,  I  presume,  it  may  be  with  more  justice  attri- 
buted to  the  hurry  and  distraction  of  that  season, 
when,  being  so  unsecure  of  their  friends,  they  had 
no  thoughte  vacant  for  their  enemies.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  at  the  time  when  the  earl  of  lind- 
sey was  taken  prisoner,  the  earl  of  Essex  thought 
himself  in  more  danger;  and  among  his  £311^ 
want  of  civility  and  courtesy  was  none. 

The  number  of  the  slain,  by  the  testimonv  of  the 
minister,  and  others  of  the  next  parish,  wno  took 
care  for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  which  was 
the  only  computation  that  could  be  made,  amounted 
to  above  five  thousand ;  whereof  two  parts  were 
conceived  to  be  of  those  of  the  parliament  party, 
and  not  above  a  third  of  the  king's.  Indeed  the 
loss  of  both  sides  was  so  great,  and  so  little  of 
triumph  appeared  in  either,  that  the  victory  could 
scarce  be  imputed  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Vet  the 
king's  keeping  the  field,  and  having  the  spoil  of  it, 
by  which  many  persons  of  quatity,  who  had  lain 
wounded  in  the  field,  were  preserved,  his  pursuing 
afterwards  die  same  design  he  had  when  he  was 
diverted  to  the  battle,  uid  succeeding  in  it,  (as 
shall  be  touched  anon,)  were  greater  ensigns  of 
victory  on  that  side,  than  the  taking  the  general 


prisoner,  and  the  taking  the  standard,  which  was 
likewise  recovered,  were  on  the  other.  Of  the 
king's  the  principal  persons,  who  were  lost,  were 
the  eari  of  Lindsey,  general  of  the  armv,  the  lord 
George  Stewart,  lord  Aubigney,  son  to  the  duke  of 
Lenox,  and  brother  to  the  then  duke  of  Richmond 
and  Lenox,  nr  Edmund  Vemey,  knight  marshal 
of  the  kinff 's  horse,  and  standardbearer,  and  some 
others  of  less  name,  though  of  great  virtue,  and 
good  quality. 

The  earl  of  lindsey  was  a  man  of  very  noble 
extraction,  and  inherited  a  gr^it  fortune  from  his 
ancestors ;  which  though  he  did  not  manage  with 
so  ffreat  care,  as  if  he  desired  much  to  improve, 
yet  ne  left  it  in  a  verv  fair  condition  to  his  family, 
which  more  intendea  the  increase  of  it.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  honour,  and  spent  his  youth  and 
vigour  of  his  age  in  mihtary  actions  and  commands 
abroad ;  and  albeit  he  indulged  to  himself  great 
lib^ties  (d  life,  yet  he  still  preserved  a  very  good 
reputation  with  all  men,  ana  a  very  great  interest 
in  his  country,  as  appeared  by  the  supplies  he  and 
his  son  brought  to  the  king^s  army;  the  several 
companies  ofhis  own  regiment  of  foot  being  com- 
manded by  the  principal  knights  and  ^ntlemen  of 
Lincolnshire,  who  engaged  themselves  m  the  service 
principally  out  of  their  personal  affection  to  him. 
He  was  of  a  very  generous  nature,  and  punctual  in 
what  he  undertook,  and  in  exacting  what  was  due 
to  hhn;  which  made  him  bear  that  restriction  so 
heavily,  which  was  put  upon  him  by  the  commis- 
sion granted  to  prince  Rupert,  and  by  the  king's 
preferring  the  prince's  opimon,  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  war,  before  his.  Nor  did  he  conceal  his 
resentment :  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  said  to 
some  firiends,  with  whom  he  had  used  freedom, 
'*  that  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  general; 
"  and  therefore  he  was  resolved,  when  the  day  oif 
"  battie  should  come,  that  he  would  be  in  the  head 
"  of  his  regiment  as  a  private  colonel,  where  he 
*'  woiQd  die."  He  was  carried  out  of  the  field  to 
the  next  village ;  and  if  he  could  then  have  pro- 
cured surgeons,  it  was  thought  his  wound  would 
not  have  proved  mortal.  A^d  it  was  imputed  to 
the  earl  of  Essex's  too  well  remembering  former 
grudges,  that  he  never  sent  any  surgeon  to  him, 
nor  performed  any  other  offices  of  respect  towards 
him ;  but  it  is  most  certain  that  the  disorder  the  earl 
of  Essex  himself  was  in  at  that  time,  by  the  running 
away  of  the  horse,  and  the  confusion  he  saw  the 
army  in,  and  the  plundering  the  carriages  in  the 
town  where  the  sur^ns  were  to  attend,  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  omissions  of  that  kind.  And  as 
soon  as  they  were  composed  by  the  coming  on  of 
the  night,  about  midnight,  he  sent  sir  William 
Balfour,  and  some  other  officers,  to  see  him,  and 
to  offer  him  all  offices,  and  meant  himself  to  have 
visited  him.  They  found  him  upon  a  little  straw  in 
a  poor  house,  where  they  had  laid  him  in  his  blood, 
which' had  run  from  him  in  great  abundance,  no 
surgeon  having  been  yet  with  him ;  only  he  had 
great  vivacity  in  bis  Iooks;  and  told  them,  "  he  was 
sorry  to  see  so  many  gentlemen,  some  whereof 
were  his  old  friends,  engaged  in  so  foul  a  rebel- 
lion :"  and  principally  directed  his  discourse  to  sir 
William  Balfour,  whom  he  put  in  mind  of  '*  the 
great  obligations  he  had  to  the  king;  how  much 
his  majesty  had  disobliged  the  whole  English 
nation  by  putting  him  into  the  command  ox  the 
"  Tower ;  and  that  it  was  the  most  odious  ingrati- 
*'  tude  in  him  to  make  him  that  return."     He 
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wished  them  to  teQ  my  lord  Eesez,  "  that  he  ought 
**  to  cast  himself  at  the  kmg's  feet  to  hc^  his  par- 
'*  don ;  which  if  he  did  not  speedilv  do,  hu  memory 
^*  would  he  odious  to  the  nation ;  and  continued 
this  kind  of  discourse  with  so  much  vehemence^ 
that  the  officers  hy  degrees  withdrew  themselTes  ; 
and  prevented  the  virat  the  earl  of  Essex  intended 
him,  who  only  sent  the  hest  surgeons  to  him;  who 
in  the  very  opening  of  his  wounds  died  hefore  the 
morning,  only  upon  the  loss  of  hlood.  He  had 
very  many  fnends,  and  very  few  enemies;  and  died 
generally  lamented. 

The  lord  Aubigney  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
hopes,  of  a  gentle  and  winning  disposition,  and  of 
veiy  dear  courage:  he  was  killed  in  the  first  chiu*g8 
witn  the  horse;  where,  there  being  so  little  resist- 
ance, gave  occasion  to  suspect  that  it  was  done  by 
his  own  lieutenant,  who  being  a  Dutchman,  had 
not  been  so  punctual  in  his  duty,  but  that  he  re- 
ceived some  reprehension  from  his  captain,  which 
he  murmured  at.  His  body  was  brought  off,  and 
buried  at  Christ-church  in  Oxford;  his  two  younger 
brothers,  the  lord  John  and  the  lord  Bernard  Stew- 
art, were  in  the  same  battle,  and  were  both  killed 
afterwards  in  the  war,  and  his  only  son  is  now 
duke  of  Richmond.  Sir  Edmund  Vemey  hath  been 
mentioned  before  upon  his  discourse  at  Notting- 
ham, which  was  very  ominous :  he  was  a  person 
of  ffreat  honour  and  courage,  and  lost  ms  life 
in  uiat  charffe,  when  Balfour,  with  that  reserve 
of  horse,  whidi  had  been  so  longundiscemed,broke 
into  those  regiments;  but  his  body  was  not  found. 

Of  the  parliament  party  that  perished,  the  lord 
Saint-John  of  Bletnezo,  and  Charles  Essex,  were 
of  the  best  quality.  The  last  had  been  bred  up  a 
page  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  afterwards,  at 
nis  chaive,  preferred  him  to  a  command  in  Hol- 
land; where  he  lived  with  veiy  good  reputation, 
and  preserved  the  credit  of  his  decayedT  iiamily ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  earl  unfortunately  accepted  this 
command,  he  thought  his  gratitude  obliged  him  to 
run  the  fortune  of  hie  patron,  and  out  of  pure 
kindness  to  the  person  of  the  earl,  as  many  other 
gentlemen  did,  engaged  himself  a^fainst  the  king 
without  any  malice  or  rebellion  in  his  heart  towards 
the  crown.  He  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
foot,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  and  most  expert 
officer  of  the  army,  and  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot 
in  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  lord  Saint- 
John  was  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  BuUingbroke, 
and  got  himself  so  well  beloved  by  the  reputation 
of  courtesy  and  civility,  which  lie  expressed  to- 
wards all  men,  that  though  his  parts  of  under- 
standinff  were  very  ordinary  at  best,  and  lus  course 
of  life  hcentious  and  very  much  depraved,  he  got 
credit  enough,  by  enffaffing  the  principal  oentlemen 
of  Bedfordshire  and  liertrordshiiie  to  be  bound  for 
him,  to  contract  a  debt  of  fifty  or  threescore  thou- 
sand pounds ;  for  the  payment  whereof  the  fortune 
of  the  fjEimily  was  not  engaged,  nor  in  his  power  to 
engage.  So  that  the  clamour  of  his  debts  growing 
importunate,  some  years  before  the  rebeUion,  he 
left  the  kingdom,  and  fled  into  France;  leaving  his 
vast  debt  to  be  paid  by  his  sureties,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  many  families,  and  the  notable  impairing  of 
others.  In  the  beguining  of  the  parliament,  the 
king  was  prevuled  with  to  call  \am  to  the  house 
of  peers,  his  fether  being  then  alive,  upon  an  as- 
surance, ''  that  by  his  presence  and  liboty,  which 
''  could  by  no  other  wa)r  be  secured,  means  would 
"  be  found  out  to  pay  his  debte,  and  firee  so  many 


''  worthy  persons  from  thdr  enffagements :  besides 
'*  that  the  times  being  like  to  be  troublesome,  the 
"  king  might  be  sure  of  a  faithful  servant,  who 
"  would  always  advance  his  service  in  that  house." 
But  the  king  had  very  ill  fortune  in  conferring 
those  graces,  nor  was  his  service  more  passionately 
and  insolently  opposed  by  any  men  in  that  house 
than  by  those,  who  upon  those  professions  were 
redeemed  by  him  from  the  condition  of  commoners. 
And  this  oentleman,  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
sitting  in  that  house  by  the  king's  so  extraordinary 
ffrace,  was  never  known  to  concur  in  any  one  vote 
for  the  king's  service,  that  received  any  opposition : 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his  power,  he  received  a 
commission  with  the  first  to  command  a  troop  of 
horse  against  him,  in  which  he  behaved  himself  so 
ill,  thathe  received  some  wounds  in  runninff  away; 
n,tyi\  being  taken  prisoner,  died  before  the  next 
morning,  without  any  other  signs  of  repentance, 
tlum  the  canting  words,  "  that  he  did  not  intend 
''  to  be  against  the  king,  but  wished  him  all  hap- 
''  piness :''  so  great  an  influence  the  first  seeds  of 
his  birth  and  mutinous  family  had  upon  his  nature, 
that  how  long  soever  they  were  concealed,  and 
seemed  even  buried  in  a  very  different  breeding  and 
conversation,  they  sprung  up,  and  bore  the  same 
fruit  upon  the  first  occasion.  And  it  was  an  ob- 
servation of  that  time,  that  the  men  of  most  hcen- 
tious Uves,  who  appeared  to  be  without  any  sense 
oi  religion,  or  reverence  to  virtue,  and  the  most 
unrestrained  by  any  obligations  of  conscience,  be- 
took themselves  to  that  partv,  and  pretended  an 
impulsion  of  religion  out  of  fear  of  popery ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  very  many  persons  of  quality, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  suflered 
under  the  imputation  of  puntanism,  and  did  very 
much  dislike  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  op- 
posed them  upon  all  occasions,  were  yet  so  much 
scandalized  at  the  very  approaches  to  rebeUion, 
that  they  renounced  all  their  old  friends,  and  ap- 
phed  themselves  with  great  resdution,  courage,  and 
constancy  to  the  king's  service,  and  continued  in  it 
to  the  end,  with  all  the  disadvantages  it  was  liable  to. 
Prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy  were,  the  lord 
W]]k>ughby,  hastily  and  piously  endeavouring  the 
rescue  of  his  father ;  sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  and  sir 
Edward  Stradhng,  both  colonels;  and  sir  William 
Vavasour,  who  commanded  the  king's  regiment  of 
guards  imder  the  lord  Willoughby ;  and  some  other 
inferior  commanders.  There  were  hurt,  sir  Jacob 
Ashley,  and  sir  Nicholas  Byron,  and  more  danger- 
ously, colonel  Charles  Gerrard,  who,  bong  shot  in 
the  thigh,  was  brought  off  the  field  without  any 
hopes  of  life,  but  recovered  to  act  a  great  part 
afterwards  in  the  war;  sir  George  Sixode,  and 
some  other  gentlemen  who  served  among  the  foot ; 
for  of  the  horse  there  was  not  an  officer  of  namei, 
who  received  a  wound,  the  lord  Aubigney  only 
excepted;  so  little  resistance  did  that  part  of  the 
enemy  make.  Of  the  rebels  there  were  slain,  the 
lord  Saint-John's,  son  uid  heir  apparent  of  the  earl 
of  Bulhngbroke,  a  man  known  by  nothinff,  but  the 
having  run  into  a  vast  debt,  to  the  ruin  (n  his  own 
and  many  families  whom  he  procured  to  be  engaged 
for  him,  whom  the  king,  shortly  after  the  beginnmg 
of  this  parliament,  at  Uie  importunity  of  the  earl  of 
Bedfora  and  some  others,  unnappily  created  a  peer, 
and  by  that  rendered  his  person  froe  from  the  ar- 
rest of  his  creditors,  and  added  one  to  the  number 
of  those  lords,  who  most  furiously  revolted  from 
their  allegiance.    He  had  at  this  battle  a  regiment 
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Hutften  made  the  hhig'a  general;  the  king  takes  Banbury  castle,     [book  ti. 


of  horse,  and  was  taken  prisoner  after  he  had  re- 
ceived some  hurts,  of  wmch  he  died  the  next  day. 
On  the  field  was  slain,  colonel  Charles  Essex,  the 
soldier  of  whom  they  had  the  hest  opinion,  and 
who  had  always,  till  this  last  action,  preserved  a 
good  reputation  in  the  world,  which  was  now  the 
worse,  over  and  above  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  by  his 
having  sworn  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  by  whose 
intercession  he  procured  leave  from  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  ^o  into  England, ''  that  he  would  never 
"  serve  against  the  fing :"  and  many  other  of 
obscure  names,  though  officers  of  good  command. 
There  were  a  good  number  of  their  officers,  espe- 
ciaUy  of  horse,  taken  prisoners,  but  (save  tnat 
some  of  them  were  parliament  men)  of  mean 
Duality  in  the  world,  except  only  sir  William  Essex, 
tne  father  of  the  colonel,  whose  wants,  from  having 
wasted  a  very  great  fortune,  and  his  son's  invita- 
tion, led  him  into  that  company;  where  he  was  a 
private  captain  of  his  regiment. 

When  tne  armies  had  thus  only  looked  one  upon 
another  the  whole  day,  and  it  bemg  discerned  that 
the  enemy  had  drawn  off  his  carriages,  the  king 
directed  all  his  army  to  retire  into  their  old  quar- 
ters, presuming  (as  it  proved)  that  many  of  tnose 
who  were  wanting  woidd  be  found  there.  And  so 
himself  with  his  two  sons  went  to  Edgecot,  where 
he  lay  the  night  before  the  battle,  resolving  to 
rest  the  next  day,  both  for  the  refreshing  his  wea- 
ried, and  even  tired  men,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
motion  and  condition  of  the  enemy,  upon  which 
some  troops  of  the  king's  horse  attended.  The 
earl  of  Essex  retired  with  his  to  Warwick  castle, 
whither  he  had  sent  all  his  prisoners ;  so  that,  on 
the  Tuesday  morning,  the  king  was  informed,  that 
the  enemy  was  gone,  and  that  some  of  his  horse 
had  attended  the  rear  of  the  enemy  almost  to 
Warwick,  and  that  they  had  left  many  of  their 
carriages,  and  very  many  of  their  wounded  soldiers, 
at  the  village  next  the  field ;  by  which  it  appeared 
that  their  remove  was  in  haste,  and  not  without 
apprehension. 

After  the  horse  had  marched  almost  to  Warwick, 
and  found  the  coast  clear  from  the  enemy,  they  re- 
turned to  the  field  to  view  the  dead  boaies,  many 
fs^oing  to  inquire  after  their  friends  who  were  miss- 
mg,  where  they  found  many  not  yet  dead  of  their 
wounds,  but  lying  stripped  among  the  dead;  among 
whom,  with  others,  young  Mr.  Scroop  brought  on 
his  father,  sir  Gervas  Scroop ;  who,  bein^  an  old. 
gentleman  of  great  fortune  in  Lincolnshire,  had 
raised  a  foot  company  among  his  tenants,  and 
brought  them  into  the  earl  of  Lindsey's  regiment, 
out  of  devotion  and  respect  to  his  lordship,  as  well 
as  duty  to  the  king ;  and  had,  about  the  time  that 
•the  general  was  taken,  fallen  with  sixteen  wounds 
in  his  body  and  head;  and  had  lain  stripped  among 
the  dead,  from  that  time,  which  was  about  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Simday,  all  that 
cold  night,  all  Monday,  and  Monday  night,  and  till 
Tuesday  evening,  for  it  was  so  late  before  his  son 
found  him ;  whom  with  great  piety  he  carried  to  a 
warm  lodging,  and  afterwaras  in  the  march  to 
Oxford;  where  he  wonderfully  recovered.  The 
next  morning  after,  being  Wednesday,  there  was 
another  gentleman,  one  Bellingham,  of  an  ancient 
extraction  in  Sussex,  and  the  only  son  of  his  father, 
found  among  the  dead,  and  brought  off  by  his 
friends,  with  twenty  wounds ;  who,  after  ten  days, 
died  at  Oxford,  by  the  negligence  of  his  surgeons, 
who  left  a  wound  m  his  thigh^  of  itself  n9t  danger- 


ous, undiscemed,  and  so  by  festering  destroyed  a 
body  very  hopefully  recovered  of  those  which 
were  only  thought  mortal.  Tlie  surgeons  were 
of  opinion,  that  both  these  gentlemen  owed  their 
lives  to  the  inhumanity  of  those  who  stripped 
them,  and  to  the  coldness  of  the  nights,  which 
stopped  their  blood,  better  than  all  their  skill  and 
medicaments  could  have  done;  and  that,  if  they 
had  been  brought  off  within  any  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  time  after  their  woimds,  they  had  un- 
doubtedly perished. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  king  drew  his  army 
to  a  rendezvous,  where  he  found  his  numbers 
greater  than  he  expected ;   for,  in  the  night  after 
the  battle,  very  many  of  the  common  soldiers,  out 
of  cold  and  hunger,  had  found  their  old  quarters. 
So  that  it  was  r^y  believed  upon  this  view,  when 
this  Uttle  rest  had  recovered  a  strange  cheerfulness 
into  all  men,  that  there  were  not  in  that  battle  lost 
above  three  himdred  men  at  the  most.    There  the 
king  declared  general  Ruthen  general  of  his  army 
in  3ie  place  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey;    and  then 
marched  to  Ayno,  a  little  village  two  miles  distant 
from  Banbury,  of  which  his  majesty  that  day  took 
a  view,  and  meant  to  attempt  it  the  next  day  fol- 
lowing.   There  was  at  that  time  in  Banbury  castle 
a  regiment  of  eight  hundred  foot,  and  a  troop  of 
horse,  which,  witn  spirits  proportionable,  had  been 
enough  to  have  kept  so  strong  a  place  from  an  army 
better  prepared  to  have  assaidtea  it,  than  the  king's 
then  was,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  more  commodi- 
ous for  a  siege.  And  therefore  many  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  king  should  have  marched  by  it,  without 
taking  notice  of  it,  and  that  the  engaging  before  it 
might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  him.    luat  which 
prevailed  with  him  to  stay  there,  besides  the  courage 
of  his  soldiers,  who  had  again  recovered  their  appe- 
tite to  action,  was  that  he  could  not  well  resolve  whi- 
ther to  go ;  for  till  he  was  informed  what  the  earl  of 
Essex  did,  he  knew  not  how  to  direct  his  march ; 
and  if  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him,  he  cotdd  not 
fight  in  a  place  of  more  advantage.    And  therefore, 
having  sent  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  castle,  and 
having  first  taken  the  lord  Say's  house  at  Brough- 
ton,  where  there  was  some  show  of  .resistance,  and 
in  it  a  troop  of  horse,  and  some  good  arms,  the 
cannon  were  planted  against  the  castle,  and  the  army 
drawn  out  before  it ;  but,  upon  the  first  shot  made, 
the  castle  sent  to  treat,  and,  upon  leave  to  go  away 
without  their  arms,  they  fairly  and  kindly  delivered 
the  place;  and  haJf  the  common  soldiers  at  the 
least  readily  took  conditions,  and  put  themselves 
into  the  king's  army ;  the  rest  of  the  arms  came 
very  seasonably  to  supply  many  soldiers  of  every 
regiment,  who  either  never  had  any  before,  or  had 
lost  them  at  the  battle. 

This  last  success  declared  where  the  victory  was 
before  at  Edgehill ;  for,  though  the  routmg  ot  their 
horse,  the  having  killed  more  on  the  place,  and 
taken  more  prisoners,  the  number  of  the  colours 
won  from  the  enemy,  (which  were  near  forty  in 
number,)  without  the  loss  of  above  three  or  four, 
and  lasUy  the  taking  four  pieces  of  their  cannon 
the  next  morning  after  the  battle,  were  so  many 
arguments  that  the  victory  inclined  to  the  king : 
on  the  oUier  side,  the  loss  of  the  general  himself, 
and  so  many  men  of  name  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners,  who  were  generally  known  over  the 
kingdom,  (whereas,  besides  the  lord  Saint-John's, 
and  colonel  Essex,  the  names  of  the  rest  of  that 
party  were  so  obscure,  that  neither  the  one  side 
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seemed  to  be  gainers  by  having  taken  or  killed 
them,  nor  the  other  siae  to  be  losers  by  beinff 
without  them,)  the  having  kept  the  field  last,  and 
taken  the  spoU  of  it,  were  sumcient  testimonies  at 
the  least  that  they  were  not  overcome.  But  now 
the  taking  of  Banbury,  which  was  the  more  signal, 
by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  army's 
being,  before  the  battle,  designed  for  that  service, 
then  recalled  to  the  field,  and  after  that  field 
fought,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  readvanc- 
ing  npon  it,  and  taking  it,  was  so  undeniable  an 
argument  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  more  broken 
and  scattered  than  at  first  he  appeared  to  be,  that 
the  king's  army  was  looked  upon  as  victorious.  A 
garrison  was  put  into  Banbury,  and  the  conmiand 
thereof  committed  to  the  earl  of  Northampton,  and 
then  the  king  marched  to  his  own  house  [at] 
Woodstock;  and  the  next  day  with  the  whole 
army  to  Oxford,  which  was  the  only  city  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  could  say  was  entirely  at  his  devo- 
tion ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  university,  to 
whom  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  that  place  is  to 
be  imputed,  wiui  all  joy  and  acclamation,  as  ApoUo 
should  be  by  the  muses. 

The  earl  of  Essex  continued  still  at  Warwick,  re- 
pairing his  broken  regiments  and  troops,  which 
ever^  day  lessened  and  impaired ;  for  the  number 
of  his  slain  men  was  greater  than  it  was  reported 
to  be,  there  being  very  many  killed  in  the  chase, 
and  many  who  died  of  their  wounds  after  they  were 
carried  on,  and,  of  those,  who  run  away  in  the  be- 
gimiing,  more  staved  away  than  returned;  and, 
which  was  worse,  tney  who  run  fastest  and  iiardbest 
told  such  lamentable  stories  of  the  defeat,  and  many 
of  them  shewed  such  hurts,  that  the  terror  thereof 
was  even  ready  to  make  the  people  revolt  to  their 
allegiance  in  ill  places.  Many  of  those  who  had 
stowi  their  ^ound,  and  behaved  themsdves  well  in 
the  battle,  either  with  remorse  of  conscience,  horror 
of  what  they  had  done,  and  seen,  or  weariness  of 
the  duty  and  danger,  withdrew  themselves  from 
their  colours,  and  some  from  their  commands. 
And  it  is  certain  many  engaged  themselves  first  in 
that  service,  out  of  an  opinion,  that  an  army  would 

STOcure  a  peace  without  fighting ;  others  out  of  a 
esire  to  serve  the  king,  and  resolvine  to. go  away 
themselves,  and  to  carry  others  with  tnem,  as  soon 
as  they  should  find  themselves  within  a  secure 
distance  to  do  it ;  both  these  being,  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  brought  to  fight,  the  latter  not 
knowing  how  to  get  to  the  king's  army  in  the  battle, 
discharged  themselves  of  the  service  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  Warwick ;  some  with  leave,  and  some 
witnout.  But  that  which  no  doubt  most  troubled 
his  excellency,  was  the  temper  and  constitutions  of 
his  new  masters ;  who,  he  knew,  expected  no  less 
from  him  than  a  victory  complete,  by  his  bringing 
the  person  of  the  king  alive  or  dead  to  them ;  and 
would  consider  what  was  now  fsdlen  out,  as  it  was 
so  much  less  than  they  looked  for,  not  as  it  was 
more  than  any  body  else  could  have  done  for 
them.  However,  he  gave  them  a  glorious  account 
of  what  had  passed,  and  made  as  if  his  stay  at 
Warwick  were  rather  to  receive  new  orders  and 
conmiands  from  them,  than  out  of  any  weakness 
or  inability  to  pursue  the  old,  and  that  he-  attended 
the  king's  motion  as  well  as  if  he  had  been,  within 
seven  miles  of  him. 

It  is  certain  the  consternation  was  very  great  at 
London,  and  in  the  two  houses,  from  the  time  that 
they  heard,  that  the  king  marched  from  Shrews- 


bury with  a  formed  army,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
to  fight,  as  soon  as  he  could  meet  with  their  armv. 
However,  they  endeavoured  to  keep  up  confidently 
the  ridiculous  opinion  among  the  common  people, 
that  the  king  did  not  command,  but  was  carried 
about  in  that  army  of  the  cavaliers,  and  was  desir- 
ous to  escape  from  them ;  which  they  hoped  the 
earl  of  Essex  would  give  him  opportunity  to  do. 
The  first  news  they  heard  of  the  army's  being  en- 
gaged, was  by  those  who  fled  upon  the  first  charge ; 
w1m>  made  marvellous  haste  from  the  place  of  dan- 
ger, and  thought  not  themselves  safe,  till  they  were 
fotten  out  of  any  possible  distance  of  being  pursiled. 
t  is  certain,  though  it  was  past  two  of  tne  clock 
before  the  battle  begun,  many  of  the  soldiers,  and 
some  commanders  of  no  mean  name,  were  at  St. 
Alban's,  which  was  near  thirty  miles  from  the  field, 
before  it  was  dark.  These  men,  as  all  runaways  do 
for  tiieir  own  excuse,  reported  all  for  lost,  and  the 
king's  army  to  be  so  terrible,  that  it  could  not  be 
encountered.  Some  of  them,  that  they  might  not 
be  thought  to  come  away  before  there  was  cause, 
or  whilst  there  was  any  hope,  reported  the  progress 
of  the  battle,  and  presented  all  those  lamentable 
thinff  8,  and  die  circumstances  by  which  every  part 
of  me  army  was  defeated,  which  their  terrified 
fancies  had  suggested  to  them  whilst  they  run 
away ;  some  had  seen  the  earl  of  Essex  slain,  and 
heard  his  dyiug  w^rds ;  "  That  every  one  should 
*'  shift  for  himself,  for  all  resistance  was  to  no  pur- 
"  pose :"  so  that  the  whole  dty  was,  the  Monday, 
fuU  of  the  defeat ;  and  though  there  was  an  express, 
from  the  earl  of  Essex  himself,  of  the  contrary, 
there  was  not  courage  enough  left  to  beUeve  it,  and 
every  hour  produced  somewhat  to  contradict  the 
reports  of  the  last.  Monday  in  the  afternoon,  the 
earl  of  Holland  produced  a  letter  in  the  house  of 
peers,  which  was  written  the  ni^i^ht  before  by  the 
earl  of  Essex,  in  which  all  particulars  of  the  day 
were  set  down,  and  *'  the  impression  that  had  in 
''  the  b^;inning  been  made  upon  his  horse,  but 
"  that  the  conclusion  was  prosperous.'*  Whilst 
this  was  reading,  and  every  man  greedily  digesting 
the  good  news,  the  lord  Hastings,  who  had  a  com- 
mand of  horse  in  the  service,  entered  the  house 
with  frighted  and  ghastly  looks,  and  positively 
declared  *'  all  to  be  lost,  against  whatsoever  they 
"  bdieved  or  flattered  themselves  with."  And 
though  it  was  evident  enough  that  he  had  run  away 
from  the  beguining,  and  only  lost  his  way  thither, 
most  men  looked  upon  him  as  the  last  messenger, 
and  even  shut  their  ears  against  any  possible  com- 
fort; so  that  without  doubt  very  many,  in  the 
horror  and  consternation  of  eight  and  forty  hours, 
paid  and  underwent  a  full  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion for  the  hopes  and  insolence  of  three  months 
before.  At  the  last,  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
lord  Wharton,  and  Mr.  William  Strode,  the  one  a 
member  of  the  house  of  lords,  the  other  of  the 
commons,  arrived  from  the  army,  and  made  so 
full  a  relation  of  the  battle,  "  of  the  great  numbers 
"  slain  on  the  kind's  part,  without  anv  considerable 
"  loss  on  their  side,  of  the  miserable  and  weak 
"  condition  the  king's  army  was  in,  and  of  the 
*'  earl  of  Essex's  resolution  to  pursue  him,"  that 
thev  were  not  now  content  to  be  savers,  but  voted 
*'  tnat  their  army  had  the  victory ;"  and  appointed 
a  day  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
same ;  and,  that  so  great  a  joy  might  not  be  en- 
joyed only  within  those  walls,  tney  appointed  those 
two  trusty  messengers  to  communicate  the  whole 
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relation  with  all  circumstances  to  the  city ;  which 
was  ^  convened  together  at  the  guildhall  to  receive 
the  same.  But  by  this  time,  so  many  persons, 
who  were  present  at  the  action,  came  to  the  town 
of  both  sides,  "(for  there  was  yet  a  free  intercourse 
with  all  quarters,)  and  some  discourses  were  pub- 
lished, how  little  either  of  these  two  messengers 
had  seen  themselves  of  that  day's  business,  that 
the  city  seemed  not  so  much  exalted  at  their  rela- 
tions, as  the  houses  had  [been] ;  the  king's  taking 
Banbury,  and  marching  afterwards  to  Oxford, 
and  the  reports  from  those  <}uarters  of  his  power, 
with  the  earl  of  Essex's  lymg  still  at  Warwick, 
gave  great  argument  of  discourse;  which  grew 
me  greater  by  the  commitment  of  several  persons, 
for  reporting,  "  that  the  king  had  the  better  of  the 
"  field;"  wmchmen  thought  would  not  have  been, 
if  the  success  had  been  contrary;  and  therefore 
there  was  nothing  so  generally  spoken  of,  or 
wished  for,  as  peace. 

They  who  were  really  affected  to  the  king,  and 
from  the  beginning  opposed  all  the  extravagances, 
for  of  such  there  were  many  in  both  houses,  who 
could  not  yet  find  in  their  hearts  to  leave  the 
company,  spake  now  aloud,  '*  that  an  humble 
*'  address  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  all  mis- 
'f  understandings,  was  both  in  duty  necessarv,  and 
't  in  policy  convenient."  The  half-hearted  ana  half- 
witted people,  which  mademueh  the  major  part  of 
both  houses,  plainly  disceriied  there  must  be  a  war, 
and  that  the  king  at  least  would  be  able  to  make 
resistance,  which  they  had  been  promised  he  could 
not  do,  and  so  were  equally  passionate  to  make  any 
overtures  for  accommodation.  They  only  who  had 
contrived  the  mischief,  and  already  had  digested  a 
full  change  and  alteration  of  government,  and  knew 
well,  that  all  their  arts  would*  be  discovered,  and 
their  persons  odious,  though  they  might  be  secured, 
violently  opposed  aU  motions  of  this  kind.  These 
men  pressed  earnestly  "  to  send  an  express  to  their 
"  brethren  of  Scotland,  to  invite  and  conjure  them 
to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  to  leave  no  way 
unthought  of  for  suppressing,  and  totally  de- 
stroying, all  those  who  had  presumed  to  side 
with  the  king."  This  overture  of  calling  the 
Scots  in  again  was  as  unpopular  a  thing,  as  could 
be  mentioned ;  besides  that  it  imphed  a  great  and 
absolute  diffidence  in  their  own  strength,  and  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  people  of  England  stood 
not  so  generally  affected  to  their  desires,  which 
they  had  hitherto  published,  and  urged,  as  the  best 
argument  to  justify  those  desires.  Therefore  the 
wise  managers  of  that  party,  by  whose  conduct 
they  had  been  principally  governed,  seemed  frilly 
to  conciu*  with  those  who  desired  peace,  "  and  to 
send  an  humble  address  to  the  king,  which  they 
confessed  to  be  due  from  them  as  subjects,  and 
the  only  wav  to  procure  happiness  for  the  king- 
dom." Ana  havmg  hereby  rendered  themselves 
gracious,  and  gained  credit,  they  advised  them 
BO  to  endeavour  peace,  that  they  might  not  be 
disappointed  of  it,"  and  wished  them  ^'  to  con- 
sider that  the  king's  party  were  hi^h  upon  the 
success  of  having  an  army,  (of  which  they  had 
reasonably  before  despaired,)  though  not  upon 
any  thing  that  armv  had  yet  done.  That  it  was 
apparent,  the  king  nad  ministers  stirring  for  him 
''  in  the  north,  and  in  the  west,  though  hitherto 
with  Uttle  effect;  and  therefore  if  uey  should 
make  such  an  appUcation  for  peace,  as  might 
imply  the  giving  over  the  thoughts  of  war,  they 
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must  expect  such  a  peace,  as  the  mercy  of  those 
whom  they  had  provoked  would  consent  to.  But 
if  they  would  steadily  pursue  those  counsels  as 
"  would  make  their  strength  formidable,  they 
"  might  then  expect  such  moderate  conditions,  as 
they  might,  with  their  own,  and  the  kingdom's 
safety,  securdv  submit  to.  That  therefore  the 
proposition  ot  sending  into  Scotland  was  very 
seasonable ;  not  that  it  could  be  hoped,  or  was 
desired,  that  they  should  bring  an  army  into 
England,  of  which  there  was  not  Uke  to  be  anv 
ne^ ;  but  that  that  kingdom  might  make  such 
a  declaration  of  their  affections,  and  readiness 
"to  assist  the  parliament,  that  the  king  might 
"  look  upon  them  with  the  more  consideration,  as 
a  body  not  easily  to  be  oppressed,  if  he  should 
insist  upon  too  Wh  conmtions." 
By  this  artifice,  whilst  they  who  pressed  a  treaty 
thought,  that,  that  being  once  consented  to,  a  peace 
would  inevitably  be  concluded,  the  same  day  that  a 
committee  was  appointed,  "  to  prepare  heads  of  an 
humble  address  unto  his  majesty,  for  composing 
the  present  differences  and  distractions,  and  set- 
tling the  peace  of  the  kingdom,"  (which  was  a 
great  condescension,)  they  made  no  scruple  to  de- 
clare, "  that  the  preparations  of  forces,  and  all 
"  other  necessary  means  for  defence,  should  be 
"  prosecuted  with  all  vigour ;"  and  thereupon  re- 
quired "  all  those  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
"  left  their  general,  of  wbich  the  town  was  then 
"  full,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  return  to  him ;"  and, 
for  his  better  recruit,  solemnly  declared,  "  that,  in 
such  times  of  common  danger  and  necessity,  the 
interest  of  private  persons  ought  to  give  way  to 
the  public;  and  tnerefore  they  ordained,  that 
"  such  apprentices,  as  would  be  listed  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  the 
parhament,  and  city,  (with  their  other  usual  ex- 
pressions of  religion,  and  the  king's  person,) 
their  sureties,  and  such  as  stood  engaged  for 
'^  them,  should  be  secured  against  thdr  masters; 
*'  and  that  their  masters  should  receive  them  again, 
*'  at  the  end  of  their  service,  without  imputing  any 
"  loss  of  time  to  them,  but  the  same  should  be 
"  reckoned  as  well  spent,  according  to  their  inden- 
"  ture8,.as  if  they  had  been  still  m  their  shops." 
And  by  this  means  many  children  were  engaged  in 
that  service,  not  only  against  the  consent,  but 
against  the  persons,  of  their  fathers,  and  the  earl 
received  a  notable  supply  thereby. 

Then,  for  their  consent  that  a  formal  and  per- 
functory message  should  be  sent  to  his  majesty, 
whereby  they  thought  a  treaty  would  be  entered 
upon,  they  procured  at  the  same  time,  and  as  an 
expedient  for  peace,  this  material  and  frdl  declara- 
tion of  both  houses  to  the  subjects  of  Scotland, 
which  they  caused  with  all  expedition  to  be  sent 
into  that  langdom. 

"  We  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  in  the 
'*  parliament  of  Enffland,  considering  with  what 
wisdom,  and  pubuc  affection,  our  brethren  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotiand  did  concur  with  the 
endeavours  of  this  parliament,  and  the  desires  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  in  procuring  and  establishing 
a  firm  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  nations, 
and  how  lovingly  they  have  since  invited  us  to  a 
nearer  and  higher  degree  of  union  in  matters 
concerning  religion  and  church-government, 
"  which  we  have  most  willingly  and  imTectionately 
embraced,  and  intend  to  pursue,  cannot  doubt 
but  they  will,  with  as  much  forwardness  and 
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affectioii,  cononr  with  us  in  setding  peace  in  this 
kingdom,  and  presenring  it  in  their  own ;  that 
so  we  may  mutually  reap  the  henefit  of  that 
amitf  and  alliance,  so  happily  made,  and  strongly 
"  con&rmed  hetwizt  the  two  nations.  Wherefore, 
"  as  we  did  about  a  year  since,  in  the  first  appear- 
"  ance  of  trouble  then  beginning  among  tnem, 
"  actually  declare,  that,  in  our  sense  and  apprehen- 
**  sion  ot  the  .national  alliance  betwixt  us,  we  were 
"  thereby  bound  to  apply  the  authority  of  parlia- 
*^  ment,  and  power  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  pre- 
'*  senration  and  maintenance  of  their  peace :  and, 
seeing  now  that  the  troubles  of  this  kingdom  are 
grown  to  a  greater  height,  and  the  subtle  prac- 
tices of  the  common  enemy  of  the  religion  and 
liberty  of  both  nations  do  appear  with  more  evi- 
dent strength  and  danger  than  they  did  at  that 
time,  we  hold  it  necessary  to  deelare,  that,  in 
our  iudgment,  the  same  oblif;ation  Ues  upon  our 
"  breuren,  bv  the  aforementioned  act,  with  the 
'*  {x>wer  and  rorce  of  that  kingdom,  to  assist  us  in 
"  repressing  those  among  us,  who  are  now  in  arms, 
'*  and  make  war,  not  only  without  consent  of  par- 
*'  liament,  but  even  against  the  parliament,  and 
'^  for  the  destruction  thereof. 

"  Wherefore  we  have  thought  good  to  make 
"  known  unto  our  brethren,  that  his  majesty  hath 
given  commission  to  divers  eminent  and  known 
papists,  to  raise  forces,  and  to  compose  an  army 
in  the  north,  and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
"  which,  is  to  join  with  divers  foreign  forces,  in- 
*'  tended  to  be  transported  from  beyond  the  seas, 
"  for  the  destruction  of  this  parliament,  and  of  the 
"  religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom :  and  that 
'*  the  principal  part  of  the  clerg[y  and  their  adher- 
*'  ents  have  likewise  invited  his  majesty  ^to  raise 
"  another  army,  which,  in  his  own  person,  he  doth 
"  conduct  agamst  the  parliament,  and  the  city  of 
*'  London,  plundering  and  robbing  sundry  well 
*'  affected  towns  within  their  power ;  and,  in  pro- 
secution of  their  malice,  they  are  so  presumptu- 
ous, and  predominant  of  his  majesty's  resolu- 
tions, that  they  forbear  not  those  outrages  in 
places  to  which  his  majesty  hath  given  his  royal 
"  word  and  protection;  asreat  cause  and  incentive 
"  of  which  malice  proceeds  from  the  design  they 
"  have  to  hinder  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical 
"  government  in  this  kingdom,  so  much  longed  for 
"  by  all  the  true  lovers  of  the  protestant  rehgion. 
"  And  hereupon  we  £uther  desire  our  brethren 
"  of  the  nation  of  Scotland,  to  raise  such  forces 
they  shall  think  sufficient  for  securing  the  peace 
of  their  own   borders,  against  the  ill  afliected 
persons  there,  as  likewise  to  assist  us  in  suppress- 
ing the  army  of  papists  and  foreigners ;  which, 
as  we  expect,  will  shortly  be  on  foot  here,  and 
if  they  be  not  timely  prevented,  may  prove  as 
mischievous  and  destructive  to  that  kingdom,  as 
"  to  ourselves.    And  though  we  seek  nothinff  from 
*'  his  majesty  that  may  diminish  his  just  authority, 
"  or  honour,  and  have,  by  many  humble  petitions, 
''  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  this  unnatural  war 
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of  better  success  of  our  petitions  than  we  for- 
merly had ;  and  are  thereby  necessitated  to  stand 
upon  our  just  defence,  and  to  seek  this  speedy 
and  powenul  assistance  of  our  brethren  of  Scot- 
land, according  to  that  act  agreed  upon  in  the 
parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  the  common  duty 
of  Christianity,  and  the  particular  interests  of 
"  their  own  kingdom :  to  wnich  we  hope  God  will 
give  such  a  blessing,  that  it  may  produce  the 
preservation  of  religion,  the  honour,  safety,  and 
peace  of  his  majesty,  and  all  his  subjects,  and  a 
more  strict  conjunction  of  the  counsels,  designs, 
"  and  endeavours  of  both  nations,  for  the  coxnfort 
"  and  relief  of  the  reformed  churches  beyond  sea." 
It  will  not  be  here  unseasonable,  having,  accord- 
ing to  my  weak  abilities  and  observation,  described 
the  general  temper  and  disposition  of  that  time, 
and  the  particular  state  of  affairs  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  some  short  survey  of 
the  affections  and  inclinations  of  Scotland;  the 
ordering  and  well  disposing  whereof,  either  side 
sufficiently  understood,  womd  be  of  momeift,  and 
extraordinary  importance  in  the  growing  conten- 
tion.   From  the  time  of  the  king's  oeing  last  there, 
when  he  had  so  fully  compliea  with  all  they  had 
desired,  both  for  the  public  government,  and  their 
private  advancements,  that  kingdom  within  itself 
enjoyed  as  much  quiet  and  tranquillity  as  they 
could  desire ;  having  the  convenience  of  disbur- 
dening themselves  of  their  late  army  into  Ireland, 
whither  their  old  general  Leslie,  then  made  earl  of 
Leven,  was  employed  in  his  full  command  by  the 
king  and  the  two  houses,  at  the  charge  of  Enffland. 
So  that  many  believed  they  had  been  so  abundantly 
satisfied  witn  what  they  had  already  gotten  from 
England,  that  they  haa  no  farther  projects  upon 
this  kingdom,  but  meant  to  make  their  fertunes  by 
a  new  conquest  in  Ireland,  where  they  had  a  very 
great  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster  planted  by 
meir  own  nation.     So  that,  according  to  their 
rules  of  good  husbandry,  they  might  expect  what- 
soever they  got  from  the  rebels  to  keep  for  them- 
selves.   Ana  the  kiiur  himself  was  so  confident 
that  the  affections  of  that  people  could  not  be  [so] 
corrupted  towards  him,  as  to  make  a  farther  at* 
tempt  upon  him,  that  he  believed  them,  to  a  de^ee, 
sensible  of  their  former  breach  of  duty,  and  willing 
to  repair  it  by  any  service.     Leslie  himself  had 
made  great  acknowledgments,  and  great  profes- 
sions to  him,  and  had  told  him,  ''That  it  was 
"  nothing  to  promise  him,  that  he  would  never 
"  more  bear  arms  against  him ;  but  he  promised 
"  he  would  serve  his  majesty  upon  any  summons^ 
"  without  asking  the  cause."  Tne  earl  of  Lowden, 
and  all  the  rest,  who  had  misled  the  people,  were 
possessed  of  whatsoever  they  could  desire,  and  the 
future  fortune  of  that  nation  seemed  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  keeping  up  the  king's  fiill  power 
in  this. 

His  msaesty  had,  from  time  to  time,  given  his 
council  of  that  kingdom  full  relations  of  all  his 
differences  with  the  parliament,  and  had  carefully 


"  and  combustion  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  procure  {  sent  them  the  declarations,  and  public  passages  of 

both  sides ;  and  they  had  always  returned  very 
ample  expressions  of  their  affections  and  duty,  and 
expressed  a  great  sense  of  the  parliament's  pro- 
ceedings towards  him.  And  since  the  time  of  lus 
being  at  York,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  in 
whose  integrity  and  loyalty  he  was  least  secure, 
had  been  with  him ;  and  seemed  so  well  satisfied 
with  Uie  justice  and  honour  of  his  majesty's  car- 


his  majesty's  protection,  and  security  for  our 
religion,  lioerty,  and  persons,  (according  to  that 
*'  great  trust  which  his  majesty  is  bound  to  by  the 
*«  laws  of  the  land,)  and  shall  still  continue  to  renew 
"  our  petitions  in  that  kind ;  yet,  to  our  great  grief, 
we  see  the  papistical  and  malignant  counsel  so 
prevalent  with  his  majesty,  and  his  person  so 
engaged  to  their  power,  that  we  have  little  hope 
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riage  towards  the  parliament,  that  he  writ  to  the 
Scottish  coimnissioners  at  London,  in  the  name, 
and  as  bv  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  secret 
council  01  that  kingdom,  '^  that  they  should  present 
"  to  the  two  houses  the  deep  sense  theyhaa  of  the 
"  injuries  and  indignities,  which  were  offered  to 
'*  the  king,  whose  just  rights  they  were  bound  to 
'*  defend;  and  that  they  should  conjure  them  to 
"  bind  up  those  wounds  which  were  made,  and  not 
to  widen  them  by  sharpness  of  language;  and  to 
give  his  majesty  such  real  security  for  his  safety 
among  them,  by  an  effectual  declaring  against 
tumults^  and  such  other  actions  as  were  justly 
"  offensive  to  his  majesty,  that  he  might  be  induced 
"  to  reside  nearer  to  them,  and  comply  with  them 
in  such  propositions  as  should  be  reasonably 
made ;"  with  many  such  expressions,  as  together 
with  his  return  into  Scotland  without  commg  to 
London,  where  he  was  expected,  gave  them  so 
much  offence  and  jealousy,  that  they  never  com- 
municated that  letter  to  the  houses,  and  took  all 
possible  care  to  conceal  it  from  the  people. 

The  marquis  Hamilton  had  been  likewise  with 
his  majesty  at  York,  and  finding  the  eyes  of  all 
men  directed  towards  him  with  more  than  ordinair 
jealousy,  he  offered  the  king  to  ao  into  Scotlana, 
with  many  assurances  and  undertakings,  confi- 
dent, "  that  he  would  at  least  keep  tmit  people 
"  from  doing  any  thing,  that  might  seem  to  coim- 
"  tenance  the  carriage  of  the  parliament."  Upon 
which  promises,  and  to  be  rid  of  him  at  York, 
where  he  was  by  all  men  looked  upon  with  mar- 
vellous prejudice,  the  king  suffered  him  to  go, 
with  full  assurance  that  he  would,  and  he  was 
sure  he  could,  do  him  very  good  service  there : 
as,  on  the  other  side,  in  his  own  court  he  was  so 
great  an  offence,  that  the  whole  gentry  of  York- 
shire, who  no  doubt  had  infusions  to  tnat  purpose 
from  others,  had  a  design  to  have  petitioned  the 
king,  that  the  marquis  might  be  sequestered  from 
all  councils,  and  presence  at  court,  as  a  man  too 
much  trusted  by  them  who  would  not  trust  his 
m^esty. 

Lastly,  the  king  had  many  of  the  nobility  of 
Scotland  then  attending  him,  and  among  those  the 
earl  of  Calander,  who  haTd  been  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Scottish  army,  when  it  invaded  England, 
and  had  freely  confessed  to  his  majesty,  upon  what 
errors  and  mistakes  he  had  been  corrupted,  and 
by  whom,  and  pretended  so  deep  a  sense  of  what 
he  had  done  amiss,  that  it  was  believed  he  would 
have  taken  command  in  the  king's  army;  which 
he  declined,  as  if  it  m'ght  have  been  penal  to  him 
in  Scotland  by  some  clause  in  the  act  of  the  paci- 
fication, but  especially  upon  pretence  it  would  dis- 
able him  from  doing  him  greater  service  in  that 
kingdom :  whither,  shortly  after  the  standard  was 
set  up,  he  repaired,  with  all  solemn  vows  of  assert- 
ing and  improving  his  majesty's  interest  in  those 
parts. 

The  parliament  on  the  other  hand  assured  them- 
selves, that  that  nation  was  entirely  theirs,  having 
their  commissioners  resi^ng  with  them  at  IjOu- 
don;  and  the  chief  managers  and  governors  in 
the  first  [war],  by  their  late  intercourse,  and  com- 
munication ot  guilt,  having  a  firm  correspondence 
with  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Lowden, 
and  that  party,  who,  being  not  able  to  forgive 
themselves,  thought  the  king  could  never  in  his 
heart  forgive  them,  when  it  should  be  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  to  justice.     And  they  undertook 
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that  when  there  should  be  need  of  that  nation, 
(which  the  other  thought  there  would  never  be,) 
thev  should  be  as  forvrard  to  second  them  as  they 
haa  been ;  in  the  mean  time  returned  as  fair  and 
respective  answers  to  all  their  messages,  and  upon 
their  declarations,  which  were  constantly  sent  to 
them,  as  they  did  to  the  king ;  assisting  them  in 
their  design  against  the  church,  which  was  not 
yet  grown  popular,  efven  in  the  two  houses,  by  de- 
claring "  that  the  people  of  that  nation  could  never 
''  be  engaged  on  any  other  ground,  than  Ae  re- 
"  formation  of  religion."  ^d  therefore,  aboat 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  assembly  of  &e  kirk 
of  Scotland  published  a  declaration ;  "  how  exceed- 
ingly grieved  they  were,  and  made  heavy,  that 
in  so  long  a  time,  against  the  professions  both 
of  king  and  parliament,  and  contrary  to  the  joint 
"  desires  and  prayers  of  the  godly  in  both  king- 
doms, to  whom  it  was  more  dear  and  prectons 
than  what  was  dearest  to  them  in  the  world,  the 
reformation  of  religion  had  moved  eo  slowly, 
''  and  suffered  so  great  interruption." 

The  groxmd  of  which  reproach  was  this :  in  the 
late  treaty  of  peace,  the  commissioners  for  Scotland 
had  expressed  a  desire  or  wish  warily  couched  in 
words,  rather  than  a  proposition,  ''that  there  were 
''  such  an  unity  of  religion,  and  uniformilv  of 
church-government  agreed  on,  as  might  oe  a 
special  means  for  conserving  of  peace  betwixt 
the  two  kingdoms  :"  to  which  there  had  been  a 
general  inclination  to  return  a  rough  answer,  and 
reproof  for  their  intermeddling  in  any  thing  that 
related  to  the  laws  of  England.  But,  by  the 
extraordinary  industry  and  subtilty  of  those,  who 
saw  that  business  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  who 
alleged,  that  it  was  only  wished,  not  proposed,  and 
therefore  that  a  sharp  reply  was  not  merited,  this 
gentle  answer,  against  the  minds  of  very  many, 
was  returned: 
"That  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  did  approve  of  the  affection 
of  his  subjects  of  Scotlana,  in  their  desire  of 
having  conformity  of  church-government  be- 
tween the  two  nations;  and  as  the  parliament 
had  already  taken  into  consideration  tne  reform- 
ation of  church-government,  so  they  would  pro- 
"  ceed  therein  in  due  time,  as  should  best  conauce 
'*  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  church, 
*'  and  of  both  kingdoms." 

Which  was  consented  to  by  most,  as  a  civil  an- 
swer, signifying,  or  concluding  nothing ;  by  others, 
because  it  admitted  an  interpretation  of  reducing 
the  government  of  the  church  in  Scotland  to  this 
of  England,  as  much  as  the  contrary.  But  it 
might  have  been  well  discerned,  that  those  men 
asked  nothing  without  a  farther  design  than  the 
words  naturafiy  imported,  nor  ever  rested  satisfied 
with  a  general  fonnal  answer,  except  they  found, 
that  they  should  hereafter  make  use,  and  receive 
benefit  by  such  answer.  So  they  now  urged  the 
matter  of  this  answer,  as  a  sufficient  title  to  aemand 
the  extirpation  of  prelacy  in  England,  and  demo- 
lishing the  whole  mbric  of  that  glorious  church ; 
urging  his  majesty's  late  practice,  while  he  [was] 
in  person  in  Scotland,  in  resorting  frequently  to 
their  exercises  of  pubHc  worship;  and  nis  royal 
actions,  in  establisning  the  worship  and  govern- 
ment of  that  kirk  in  parliament.  And  therefore 
they  desired  the  parliament  "  to  begin  their  work 
'*  of  reformation  at  the  uniformity  of  kirk-govem- 
"  ment ;  for  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  unity 
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"  in  religion,  of  one  confession  of  futh,  one  form 
"  of  worship,  and  one  catechism,  till  there  were 
''  first  one  form  of  church-government ;  and  that 
*'  the  kingdom,  and  kirk  of  Scotland,  could  have 
'*  no  hope  of  a  firm  and  dttrahle  peace,  till  prelacy, 
"  which  had  been  the  main  cause  of  tibeir  miseries 
"  and  troubles,  first  and  last,  were  plucked  uproot 
and  branch,  as  a  plant  which  God  had  not 
planted,  and  from  which  no  better  fruits  could 
be  expected,  than  such  sour  grapes,  as  at  that 
day  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of  England." 
W  hich  declaration  the  lords  of  the  secret  coun- 
cil, finding,  as  they  said,  ''the  reasons  therein 
*'  expressed  to  be  very  pregnant,  and  the  particu- 
"  lara  desired,  much  to  conduce  to  the  glory  of 
*'  God,  the  advancement  of  the  true  Oiristian 
*'  faith,  his  maiest^s  honour,  and  the  peace  and 
"  union  of  his  dominions,''  well  approved  of;  and 
concurred  in  their  earnest  desires  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  ''to  take  to  their  serious  consider- 
"  ations  those  particulars,  and  to  give  favourable 
"  hearing  to  such  desires  and  overtures,  as  should 
"  be  found  most  conducible  to  the  promoting  so 
"  great  and  so  good  a  work." 

xhis  being  sent  to  the  parliament  at  the  time 
they  were  forming  their  army,  and  when  the  king 
was  preparing  for  his  defence,  they  who,  from  the 
beginning,  had  prindpallv  intended  this  confusion 
of  the  church,  insinuated  "  how  necessary  it  was, 
speedily  to  return  a  very  affectionate  and  satis- 
factory reply  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  not 
only  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  unity  and  con- 
sent between  them,  which,  at  that  time,  was  very 
"  useful  to  them,  but  to  hinder  the  operations  of 
"  the  disaffected  in  that  kingdom;  who,  upon  in- 
"  fusions  that  the  parliament  only  aimed  at  taking 
"  his  majesty's  re^  rights  from  him,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  monarchi^ue  government,  without  any 
thought  of  reformmg  religion,  endeavoured  to 
pervert  the  affections  of  that  people  towards  the 
"  parliament.  Whereas,  if  they  were  once  assured 
"  there  was  a  purpose  to  reform  religion,  thej 
".should  be  sure  to  have  their  hearts;  and,  if 
"  occasion  required,  their  hands  too ;  which  pos- 
"  sibly  might  be  seduced  for  the  king,  if  that 
f  purpose  were  not  manifested.  Therefore,  for 
the  present,  they  should  do  well  to  return  their 
hearty  thanks  for,  and  their  brotherly  acceptance 
and  approbation  of  the  desires  and  advice  of  that 
Christian  assembly,  and  of  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  that  though,  for  the  present,  by  reason 
of  the  king's  distance  from  the  parliament,  they 
"  could  not  settle  any  conclusion  in  that  matter, 
"  pyet]  for  their  parts  they  were  resolvei  to  en- 
"  deavour  it." 

By  this  artifice  and  invention,  they  procured  a 
declaration  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  of 
wonderful  kindness,  and  confession  of  many  incon- 
veniences and  mischiefs  the  kingdom  had  sus- 
tained by  bishops;  and  therefore  they  declared, 
"  that  tliat  hierarchical  government  was  evil,  and 
"  justly  offensive,  and  burdensome  to  the  kmg- 
"  dom ;  a  ffieat  impediment  to  reformation  and 
growth  of  religion;  verv  prejudicial  to  the  state 
and  government  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  they 
were  resolved,  that  the  same  should  be  taken 
away ;  and  that-  their  purpose  was  to  consult 
with  godly  and  learned  divmes,  that  diey  might 
not  only  remove  that,  but  settle  such  a  ffovem- 
menty  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy 
word;  most  apt  to  procure  and  conserve  thie 
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"  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and  happy  union 
"  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed 
"  churches  abroad ;  and  to  establish  the  same  by 
a  law,  which  they  intended  to  frame  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty  for  his 
royal  assent ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  beseech 
him,  that  a  bill  for  the  assembly  might  be  passed 
"  in  time  convenient  for  their  meeting;"  the  two 
houses  having  extrajudicially  and  extravagantlj 
nominated  their  own  divines  to  that  purpose,  as  is 
before  remembered. 

It  was  thep  believed  by  many,  and  the  king 
was  persuaded  to  believe  the  same,  that  all  those 
importunities  from  Scotland  concerning  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  were  used  only  to  preserve 
themselves  from  being  pressed  by  the  parliament, 
to  join  with  them  against  the  king ;  imagining  that 
this  kingdom  would  never  have  consented  to  such 
an  alteration ;  and  they  again  pretending,  that  no 
other  obligation  could  unite  that  people  in  their 
service.  But  it  is  most  certain,  tlus  last  declara- 
tion was  procmed  by  persuading  men,  "  that  it 
"  was  for  the  present  necessary,  and  that  it  was 
"  only  an  engagement  to  do  their  best  to  persuade 
"  his  majestv,  who  they  concluded  would  be  inex- 
"  orable  in  tne  point,"  (which  they  seemed  not  to 
be  sorry  for,)  "  and  that  a  receding  from  such  a 
"  conclusion  would  be  a  means  to  gratify  his  ma- 
"  jesty  in  a  treaty."  At  worst,  they  all  knew, 
that  tnere  would  oe  room  enough,  when  any  bill 
should  be  brought  in,  to  oppose  what  they  had,  for 
this  reason  of  state,  seemed  generally  to  consent 
to.  And  so  by  these  stratagems,  thinking  to  be 
too  hard  for  each  other,  they  grew  all  so  entangled, 
that  they  still  wound  themselves  deeper  into  those 
labyrintns,  in  which  the  major  part  meant  not  to 
be  involved.  And  what  effect  that  declaration  of  the 
two  houses,  after  the  battle  of  Edge^lull,  which  is 
mentioned  before,wrought,  will  very  shortly  appear. 
The  king  found  himself  in  good  ease  at  Oxford, 
where  care  was  taken  for  providing  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  aimy,  which  was,  in  a  short  time,  recruited 
there  in  a  ffood  measure ;  and  the  several  coUeges 
presented  his  majesty  ^th  all  the  money  they  had 
m  their  treasuries,  wnich  amounted  to  a  good  sum, 
and  was  a  very  seasonable  supply,  as  they  had  for- 
merly sent  him  all  their  plate.  It  had  been  very 
happy,  if  the  king  had  continued  his  resolution  of 
sitting  still  during  the  winter,  without  making 
fjBrther  attempts ;  for  his  reputation  was  now  grea^ 
and  his  army  believed  to  be  much  ^preater  than  it 
was,  by  the  victory  they  had  obtamed,  and  the 
parliament  grew  more  divided  into  factions,  and 
dislike  of  ^mat  they  had  done,  and  the  city  ap- 
peared fuller  oi  discontent,  and  less  inclined  to  be 
imposed  upon,  than  they  had  been :  so  that  on  all 
hands  nothing  was  pressed,  but  that  some  address 
mi^ht  be  made  to  the  king  for  an  accommodation; 
which  temper  and  disposition  might  have  been 
cultivated,  as  many  men  thought,  to  great  effects, 
if  no  farther  approaches  had  been  made  to  London, 
to  shew  them  now  littie  cause  they  had  for  their 
great  fear.  But  the  weather  growing  fair  again, 
as  it  often  is  about  AUhollontiae,  and  a  good  party 
of  horse  having  been  sent  out  from  Abingdon, 
where  the  head  quarter  of  the  horse  was,  they 
advanced  feuther  than  they  had  order  to  do,  and 
upon  their  approach  to  Reading,  where  Harry 
Martin  was  governor  for  the  parliament,  there  was 
a  great  terror  seized  upon  them,  insomuch  as  go- 
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yemor  and  garrison  fled  to  London,  and  left  the 
place  to  the  party  of  horse;  which  gave  advertise- 
ment to  the  king,  ''that  all  fled  before  them ;  that 
'*  the  earl  of  Essex  remained  still  at  Warwiok, 
having  no  army  to  march;  and  that  there  were 
so  great  divisions  in  the  parliament,  that,  upon 
his  majesty's  approach,  they  would  all  fly ;  and 
that  nothing  could  interrupt  him  from  going  to 
Whitehall.  However,  Reading  itself  was  so 
good  a  post,  that  if  the  kin^  should  find  it 
necessary  to  make  his  own  residence  in  Oxford, 
it  would  be  much  the  better  by  having  a  garri- 
son at  Reading." 
Upon  these  and  other  motives,  besides  the  na- 
tural credulity  in  men,  in  believing  all  they  wish 
to  be  true,  the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  march 
with  his  army  to  Rea^.  This  alarm  quickly 
came  to  London,  and  was  received  with  the  deep- 
est horror :  they  now  unbelieved  all  which  had  been 
told  them  from  their  own  army;  that  army,  which, 
they  were  told,  was  well  beaten  and  scattered,  was 
now  advanced  within  thirty  miles  of  London ;  and 
the  earl  of  Essex,  who  pretended  to  the  victoiT>  and 
who  they  supposed  was  watching  the  king,  tnat  he 
might  not  escape  from  him,  could  not  be  neard  of, 
and  continued  still  at  Warwick.  Whilst  the  king 
was  at  Nottingham,  and  Shrewsbury,  they  gave  or- 
ders magisterially  for  the  war :  but  now  it  was  come 
to  their  own  doors,  they  took  not  that  delight  in  it. 
Before  they  were  resolved  what  to  say,  they 
despatched  a  messenger,  who  found  the  king  at 
Reading,  only  to  desire  "  a  safe  conduct  from  his 
majesty  for  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons, 
to  attend  his  majesty  with  an  humble  petition 
from  his  parliament."  The  king  presently  re- 
turned his  answer,  "  that  he  had  always  been,  and 
"  was  still,  ready  to  receive  any  petition  from  them; 
"  that  their  committee  should  be  welcome,  pro- 
vided it  consisted  of  persons,  who  had  not  been 
by  name  declared  traitors  by  his  majesty,  and 
excepted  as  such  in  his  declarations  or  pro- 
"  clamations."  The  cause  of  this  Hmitation  was 
as  well  the  former  rule  his  majesty  had  set  down 
at  Shrewsbury,  (from  whence  he  thought  not  fit 
now  to  recede,  after  a  battle,)  as  that  he  might  pre- 
vent the  lord  Say's  being  sent  to  him,  from  whom 
he  could  expect  no  entire  and  upright  dealing. 

The  next  day  another  letter  came  from  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  peers  to  the  lord  Falkland, 
one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries,  to  desire 
"  a  safe  conduct  for  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
"  and  Pembroke,  and  four  members  of  the  house 
"  of  commons,  to  attend  his  majesty  with  their 
*'  petition ;"  which  safe  conduct  was  immediately 
signed  by  his  majesty,  excepting  only  for  sir  John 
Evelyn,  who  was  by  name  excepted  in  his  ma- 
jesty^s  proclamation  of  pardon  to  the  county  of 
Wilts ;  which  proclamation  was  then  sent  to  tnem 
with  a  signification,  "  that  if  they  would  send  any 
other  person  in  his  place,  not  subject  to  the  same 
exception,  he  should  be  received  as  if  his  name 
were  in  the  safe  conduct."  Though  this  was  no 
more  than  they  had  cause  to  look  for,  yet  it  gave 
them  opportunity  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  tne  thought 
of  petitioning,  as  if  his  majesty  had  rejected  all 
overtures  of  peace :  **  For  he  might  every  day 
**  proclaim  as  many  of  their  members  traitors,  and 
"  except  them  from  pardon,  as  he  pleased ;  and 
"  therefore  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  prepare  peti- 
tions, and  appoint  messengers  to  present  them, 
when  it  was  possible  those  messengers  might. 
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the  hour  before,  be  proclaimed  traitors :  that  to 
submit  to  such  a  limitation  of  the  king's  was, 
upon  the  matter,  to  consent  to  and  approve  the 
highest  breach  of  privilege,  that  haa  oeen  yet 
"  offered  to  them." 

So  that,  for  some  days,  all  discourse  of  peace 
was  waved,  and  all  possible  preparations  for  ddfence 
and  resistance  maae;  for  which  they  had  a  stron^rer 
argument  than  either  of  the  other,  the  advancmg 
of  their  general,  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  now 
on  his  march  towards  London ;  and  a  great  fame 
came  before  him  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  his 
army ;  though  in  truth  it  was  not  answerable  to  the 
report :  however,  it  served  to  encourage  and  inflame 
those  whose  fear  only  inclined  them  to  peace,  and 
to  awe  the  rest.  The  king,  who  had  every  night 
an  account  of  what  was  transacted  in  the  houses 
aU  day,  (what  the  close  committee  did,  who  guided 
all  pnvate  designs,  was  not  so  soon  known,)  re- 
solved to  quicken  them;  and  advanced  with  his 
whole  army  to  Colebrook.  This  indeed  exalted 
their  appetite  to  peace ;  for  the  clamour  of  the 
people  was  importunate,  and  somewhat  humbled 
their  style;  for  at  Colebrook,  the  nth  of  Novem- 
ber, his  majesty  was  met  by  the  two  earls  of 
Northumberlana  and  Pembroke,  with  those  three 
of  the  house  of  commons  whose  names  were  in 
the  safe  conduct ;  th^  satishring  themselves,  that 
the  leaving  sir  John  Evelyn  behind  them,  without 
bringing  another  in  his  room,  was  no  submission 
to  the  king's  exception :  and  this  petition  [was]  by 
them  presented  to  him. 

«  We  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the 
"  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled, 
"  being  affected  with  a  deep  and  piercing  sense  of 
'*  the  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  dangers 
"  to  your  majest3r's  person,  as  the  present  amurs 
"  now  stand ;  and  much  ouickenea  therdn  with 
"  the  sad  consideration  oi  the  great  effusion  of 
''  blood  at  the  late  battle,  and  of  the  loss  of  so 
''  many  eminent  persons ;  and  farther  weighing 
'*  the  addition  of  loss,  misery,  and  danger  to 
"  your  majesty,  and  your  kingdom,  which  miist 
"  ensue,  if  both  armies  should  again  join  in  an- 
other battle,  as  without  God's  especial  blessing, 
and  your  majesty's  concurrence  with  your  houses 
of  parliament,  will  not  probably  be  avoided :  we 
"  cannot  but  beUeve  that  a  suitable  impression  of 
*'  tenderness  and  compassion  is  wrought  in  your 
"  majesty's  royal  heart,  being  yourself  an  eyewit- 
*'  ness  ot  the  bloody  tod  sorrowfril  destruction  of 
so  many  of  your  subjects ;  and  that  your  ma- 
jesty doth  apprehend  what  diminution  of  your 
own  power  and  greatness  will  follow,  and  that 
"  all  your  kingdoms  will  thereby  be  so  weakened 
'^  as  to  become  subject  to  the  attempts  of  any  ill- 
*'  affected  to  this  state. 

"  In  all  which  respects  we  assure  ourselves,  that 
"  your  majesty  will  be  inclined  graciously  to  accept 
"  this  our  humble  petition ;  that  the  misery  and 
^'  desolation  of  this  kingdom  may  be  speedily  re- 
"  moved,  and  prevented.  For  the  effecting  wnere- 
"  of,  we  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  appoint 
"  some  convenient  place,  not  fer  from  the  aty  of 
''  London,  where  your  majesty  will  be  pleasea  to 
"  reside,  until  committees  of  Doth  houses  of  par- 
"  liament  may  attend  your  majesty  with  some  pro- 
"  positions  for  the  removal  of  tnese  bloody  dis- 
"  tempers  and  distractions,  and  settling  the  state 
'*  of  tne  kingdom  in  such  a  manner  as  may  con- 
''  duce  to  the  preservation  of  God's  true  religion. 
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'^  your  majesty's  honour,  safety,  and  prosperity ; 
*'  and  to  the  peace,  comfort,  and  security  of  all 
"  your  people." 

The  kinff,  within  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
receipt  of  this  petition,  delivered  to  the  same  mes- 
sengers this  ensuing  answer,  with  which  they  re- 
turned the  same  night  to  London. 

"  We  take  God  to  witness,  how  deeply  we  are 
"  affected  with  the  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  which 
"  heretofore  we  have  stroven  as  much  as  in  us  lay 
"  to  prevent ;  it  heing  sufficiently  known  to  all  the 
"  world  that,  as  we  were  not  the  first  that  took  up 
arms,  so  we  have  shewed  our  readiness  of  com- 
posing all  things  in  a  fair  way,  hy  our  several 
offers  of  treaty,  and  shall  he  glad  now  at  lexicth 
to  find  any  such  inclinations  in  others.  The 
"  same  tenderness  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  our 
subjects,  (whom  we  know  to  be  our  greatest 
stren^h,)  which  would  alwavs  make  our  greatest 
victories  bitter  to  us,  shall  make  us  unllingly 
'^  hearken  to  such  propositions,  whereby  these 
''  bloody  distempers  may  be  stopped,  and  the 
*'  gxest  distractions  of  this  kingdom  settled  to 
*'  God's  ^lory,  our  honour,  and  the  welfare  and 
'*  flourishmg  of  our  people :  and  to  that  end  shall 
"  reside  at  our  own  castle  at  Windsor,  (if  the 
*'  forces  there  shall  be  removed,)  till  committees 
''  may  have  time  to  attend  us  with  the  same, 
(which,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  will 
intervene,  we  wish  be  hastened,)  and  shall  be 
ready  there,  or,  if  that  be  refiised  us,  at  any 
place  where  we  shall  be,  to  receive  such  pro- 
positions as  aforesaid,  from  both  our  houses  of 
parliament.  Do  youyour  duty,  we  will  not  be 
wanting  in  ours.  God  of  his  mercy  give  a 
blessing." 

It  was  then  betieved  by  many,  that  if  the  king 
had,  as  soon  as  the  messengers  returned  to  Lon- 
don, retired  with  his  army  to  Reading,  and  there 
expected  the  parliament's  answer,  they  would  im- 
mediately have  withdrawn  their  garrison  from 
Windsor,  and  delivered  that  castle  to  his  majesty 
for  his  accommodation  to  have  treated  in:  and 
without  doubt  those  lords  who  had  been  with  the 
petition,  and  some  others  who  thought  themselves 
as  much  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  as 
they  coidd  be  by  the'  glory  of  any  favourite,  or 
power  of  any  counsellors,  were  resolved  to  merit  as 
much  as  they  could  of  the  kin^,  by  advancing  an 
honourable  peace ;  and  had  it  m  tneir  purpose  to 
endeavour  tne  giving  up  of  Windsor  to  the  king ; 
but  whether  they  would  have  been  able  to  have 
prevailed  that  so  considerable  a  strength,  in  so 
considerable  a  place,  should  have  been  quitted, 
whilst  there  was  only  hope  of  a  peace,  i  much 
doubt.  But  certainly  the  king's  army  carried  great 
terror  with  it;  and  aU  those  reports,  which  pub- 
lished the  weakness  of  it,  grew  to  be  peremptorily 
disbelieved.  For,  besides  that  every  day's  expe- 
rience disproved  somewhat  which  was  as  confi- 
dently reported,  and  it  was  evident  great  industry 
was  used  to  apply  such  intelligence  to  the  people 
as  was  most  like  to  make  impression  upon  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  the  vulgar-spirited,  it  could 
not  be  believed  that  a  handful  of  men  could  have 
given  battle  to  their  formidable  army,  and,  after 
taking  two  or  three  of  their  garrisons,  presume  to 
march  within  fifteen  miles  of  London  :  so  that,  if 
from  thence  the  king  had  drawn  back  again  to 
Reading,  relying  upon  a  treaty  for  the  rest,  it  is 


probable  his  power  would  have  been  more  valued, 
and  consequently  his  ffrace  the  more  magnified. 
And  sure  the  king  resolved  to  have  done  so,  or  at 
least  to  have  staia  at  Colebrook,  (which  was  not  so 
convenient,)  till  he  heard  again  from  the  parlia- 
ment. Biit  prince  Rupert,  exalted  with  the  terror 
he  heard  his  name  gave  to  the  enemy,  trusting  too 
much  to  the  vulgar  intelligence  every  man  received 
from  his  friends  at  London,  who,  according  to  their 
own  passions  and  the  affections  of  those  with 
whom  they  corresponded,  concluded  that  the  king 
had  so  great  a  party  in  London,  that,  if  his  army 
drew  near,  no  resistance  would  be  made,  and  too 
much  neglecting  the  council  of  state  (which  from 
the  first  hour  the  army  overmuch  inclined  to),  with- 
out any  direction  from  the  king,  the  very  next 
morning  after  the  committee  returned  to  Lon- 
don, advanced  with  the  horse  and  dragoons  to 
Hounslow,  and  then  sent  to  the  king  to  desire 
him  that  the  army  might  march  after;  which 
was,  in  that  case,  of  absolute  necessity;  for  the 
earl  of  Essex  had  a  part  of  his  army  at  Brent- 
ford, and  the  rest  at  Acton,  and  Kingston.  So 
that  if  the  king  had  not  advanced  with  his  body, 
those  who  were  before  mi^ht  very  easily  have  been 
compassed  in,  and  their  retreat  [made]  very 
difficult. 

So  the  king  marched  with  his  whole  army  to- 
wards Brentford,  where  were  two  regiments  of 
their  best  foot,  (for  so  they  were  accounted,  being 
those  who  had  eminently  behaved  themselves  at 
Edge-hill,)  having  barricadoed  the  narrow  avenues 
to  the  town,  and  cast  up  some  httle  breastworks 
at  the  most  convenient  places.  Here  a  Welsh 
regiment  of  the  king's,  which  had  been  faulty  at 
Edge-hill,  recovered  its  honour,  and  assaulted  the 
works,  and  forced  the  barricadoes  well  defended 
by  the  enemy.  Then  the  king's  forces  entered 
the  town  after  a  very  warm  service,  the  chief 
officers  and  many  soldiers  of  the  other  side  being 
killed,  and  took  there  above  five  hundred  pri- 
soners, eleven  colours,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  good  store  of  ammunition.  But  this 
victory  (for  considering  the  place  it  might  well 
be  called  so)  proved  not  at  all  fortunate  to  his 
majesty. 

The  two  houses  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
answer  their  committee  had  brought  from  the 
king,  and  with  the  report  they  made  of  his  majestv's 
clemency,  and  gracious  reception  of  them,  tnat 
they  had  sent  order  to  their  forces,  '\that  they 
''  snould  not  exercise  any  act  of  hostility  towards 
''  the  king's  forces ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
spatched a  messenger,  to  acquaint  his  majesty 
therewith,  and  to  desire  "  that  there  might  be  the 
"  like  forb^onance  on  his  part."  The  messenger 
found  both  parties  engaged  at  Brentford,  and  so 
returned  witnout  attending  his  majesty,  who  had 
no  apprehension  that  they  intended  any  cessation ; 
since  those  forces  were  advanced  to  Brentford, 
Acton,  and  Kingston,  after  their  committee  was 
sent  to  Colebrook.  However  they  looked  upon 
this  entering  of  Brentford  as  a  surprise  contrary  to 
faith,  and  the  betraying  their  forces  to  a  massacre, 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty  for  peace. 
The  alarum  came  to  London,  with  the  same  dire 
yeU  as  if  the  army  were  entered  their  gates,  and 
the  king  accused  '*  of  treachery,  perfidy,  and  blood ; 
"  and  that  he  had  given  the  spoil  and  wealth  of 
'*  the  city  as  pillage  to  his  army,  which  advanced 
"  with  no  other  purpose." 
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They  who  bdiered  nothing  of  those  calnmnief, 
were  not  yet  wiUing  the  king  should  enter  the 
dty  with  an  anny,  which,  they  knew,  wookl  not 
he  fforemed  in  so  rich  ^[uarten ;  and  therefore, 
with  unspeakable  expedition,  the  army  under  the 
eari  of  Esses  was  not  only  drawn  together,  but 
all  the  trained  bands  of  London  led  out  in  their 
brightest  equipage  upon  the  heath  next  Brentford ; 
whoe  they  had  indeed  a  fuU  army  of  horse  and 
foot,  fit  to  hare  decided  the  title  of  a  crown  with 
an  equal  adyersaury.  The  view  and  prospect  of 
this  strength,  which  nothing  but  that  sudden  exi- 
gent could  have  brought  together,  (so  that  army 
was  reallyraised  by  king  and  pariiament,)  extremely 
puffed  them  up ;  not  only  as  it  was  an  ample  secu- 
rity against  the  present  danger,  but  as  it  looked 
life  a  safe  power  to  encounter  any  exigent.  They 
had  then  before  their  eyes  the  king's  httle  handftd 
of  men,  and  then  began  to  wonder  and  blush  at 
their  own  fears;  and  all  this  might  be  without 
excess  of  courage;  for  without  doubt  their  num- 
bers then,  without  the  advantage  of  equipage, 
(which  to  soldiers  is  a  great  addition  of  mettle,) 
were  five  times  greater  than  the  king's  harassed, 
weather-beaten,  and  half-starved  troops. 

I  have  heard  many  knowing  men,  and  some 
who  were  then  in  the  city  regiments,  sav,  '^  That  if 

the  king  had  advanced,  and  charged  tnat  massive 

bodv,  it  had  presently  given  ground;  and  that 

the  king  had  so  great  a  party  in  every  regiment, 
^  that  it  would  have  made  no  resistance."  But  it 
had  been  madness,  which  no  success  could  have 
vindicated,  to  have  made  that  attempt :  and  the 
king  easily  discerned  that  he  had  brought  himself 
into  straits  and  difficulties,  which  would  be  hardly 
mastered,  and  exposed  hu  victorious  army  to  a 
view,  at  too  near  a  distance  off  his  two  enemies, 
the  parliament  and  the  dty.  Yet  he  stood  all  that 
day  in  battalia  to  receive  them,  who  only  played 
upon  him  with  their  cannon,  to  the  loss  only  of 
four  or  five  horses,  and  not  one  man ;  that  being  a 
good  argument  to  them  not  to  charge  the  king, 
which  had  been  an  ill  one  to  him  to  charge  them, 
the  constitution  of  their  forces,  where  there  were 
very  many  not  at  all  affected  to  the  company  they 
were  in. 

When  the  evening  drew  on,  and  it  appeared 
that  great  body  stood  onlv  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  the  king  appointed  his  army  to  draw  off  to 
Kingston,  whicn  the  rebels  had  kindly  quitted ; 
which  they  did  without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  and 
himself  went  to  his  own  house  at  Hampton-court ; 
where  he  rested  the  next  day,  as  well  to  refresh 
his  army,  even  tired  with  watching  and  fasting, 
as  to  expect  some  propositions  from  the  houses. 
For,  upon  his  advance  to  Brentford,  he  had  sent  a 
servant  of  his  own,  one  Mr.  White,  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  parliament,  containing  the  reasons  of 
that  motion,  (there  being  no  cessation  offered  on 
their  part,)  and  desiring  "  the  propositions  might 
*^  be  despatched  to  him  with  all  speed."  Sut 
his  messenger,  being  carried  to  the  earl  of  £ssex, 
was  by  him  used  very  roughly,  and  by  the  houses 
committed  to  the  Gate-house,  not  without  the  mo- 
tion of  some  men,  *'  that  he  might  be  executed  as 
"  a  spy." 

After  a  day's  stay  at  Hampton-court,  the  king 
removed  himself  to  his  house  at  OatLands,  leaving 
the  gross  of  his  armv  still  at  Kingston,  and  there- 
abouts ;  but  being  tnen  informed  of  the  high  im- 
putations they  had  laid  upon  him ;  *'  of  breach 


of  fetth,  by  his  march  to  Jkentfoid;  and  that 

the  dty  was  really  inflnned  with  an  <^inion, 

that  he  meant  to  have  surprised  them,  and 

to  have  sacked  the  town;   that  they  were  so 

possessed  with  that  fear  and  apprehension,  that 

their  care  and  preparation  for  their  safety  would 

at  least  keep  off  all  propositions  for  peace, 

whilst  the  army  lay  so  near  London ;"  he  ^ve 

direction  for  all  his  forces  to  retire  to  Reading; 

fint  discharging  all  the  common  soldiere,  who  had 

been  taken  prisoners  at  Brentford,  (except  such 

who  voluntarily  offered  to  serve  him,)  upon  their 

oaths  that  they  would  no  more  bear  arms  against 

hisnu^^sty. 

The  king  then  sent  a  message  to  the  houses,  in 
which  '*  he  took  notice  of  those  unjust  and  unrea- 
"  sonable  imputations  raised  on  nim;  told  them 
'*  again  of  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of  his 
«  motion  toirards  Brentford ;  of  the  earl  of  Essex's 
drawing  out  his  forces  towards  him,  and  possess-  * 
ing  those  quartera  about  him,  and  almost  hem- 
ming him  in,  after  the  time  that  the  conunis- 
simien  were  sent  to  him  with  the  petition;  that 
''  he  had  never  heard  of  the  least  overture  of  the 
forbearing  all  acts  of  hostility,  but  saw  the  con- 
trary pra^ised  by  them  by  tliat  advance;  that  he 
had  notthe  least  thought  or  intention  of  master- 
ing the  dty  by  force,  or  carrying  his  army  thither : 
**  that  he  wondered  to  hear  his  soldiere  charged 
**  with  thirsdng  after  blood,  when  they  took  above 
'*  five  hundred  prisonera  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
"  fight.    He  told  them  such  were  most  apt  and 
likely  to  iwaintaiii  their  power  by  blood  and 
rapine,  who  had  only  got  it  bv  oppression  and 
"  injustice ;  that  his  was  vestea  in  him  by  the 
'*  law,  and  by  that  onlj  (if  the  destructive  counsels 
"  of  othen  aid  not  hmaer  such  a  peace,  in  which 
"  that  might  once  again  be  the  universal  rule,  and 
"  in  whicE  only  religion  and  justice  could  flourish) 
''  he  dedred  to  maintain  it :  that  he  intended  to 
inarch  to  such  a  distance  from  his  city  of  London, 
as  might  take  away  all  pretence  of  apprehendon 
from  his  army,  that  mignt  hinder  them  from  pre- 
paring their  propodtions,  in  all  security,  to  be 
presented  to  him ;  and  there  he  would  m  ready 
''  to  recdve  them,  or,  if  that  expedient  pleased 
''  them  not,  to  end  the  pressures  and  miseries, 
"  which  his  subjects,  to  his  great  grief,  suffered 
''  through  this  war,  by  a  present  battle." 

But  as  the  army's  bfeing  so  near  London  was  an 
argument  against  a  present  treaty,  so  its  remove 
to  Reading  was  a  greater  with  very  many  not  to 
desire  any.  The  danger,  which  they  had  brought 
themsdves  for  some  cbys  together  to  look  upon  at 
their  gates,  was  now  to  be  contemned  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles ;  and  this  retreat  imputed 
only  to  the  fear  of  their  power,  not  to  the  inclina- 
tions to  peace.  And  therefore  they,  who  during 
the  time  that  the  major  part  did  really  desire  a 
good  peace,  and  whilst  overtures  were  preparing  to 
that  purpose,  had  the  skill  to  intermingle  acts  more 
destructive  to  it,  than  any  propodtions  could  be 
contributory,  (as  the  inviting  the  Scots  to  thdr 
assistance  oy  that  declaration,  which  is  before 
mentioned ;  *and  the  publishing  a  declaration  at  the 
same  time,  which  haa  lain  long  by  them,  in  reply  to 
one  set  forth  by  the  king  long  befbre  in  answer  to 
thdra  of  the  aOth  of  May,  in  which  they  used  both 
his  person  and  his  power  with  more  irreverence 
than  they  had  ever  done  before,)  now  only  insisted 
on  the  surprise,  as  they  called  it,  of  Brentford ; 
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An  ordinance  is  passed  by  both  /lottsesfor  raising  money. 
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[and]  published,  by  the  authority  of  both  houses,  under  the  conunand  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
a  relation  of  the  carria^  of  the  lung's  soldiers  in  not  subject  to  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Essex ;  and 
-.i._x  ^  A      -V  •  ,,.,.,       ..        1    of  this,  several  regiments  and  troops  were  raised : 

these  they  sent  to  the  old  army,  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick  gave  up  his  commission,  upon  a  resolu- 
tion, "  that  there  should  be  only  one  general,  and 
'*  he,  the  earl  of  Essex."  Then  the  two  houses 
passed,  and  presented,  with  great  solemnity,  this 
declaration  to  his  excellency,  the  same  day  that 
their  conmiittee  went  to  the  king  with  their  peti- 
tion: 

"  That,  as  they  had,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
''  and  assured  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  courage, 
and  fidelity,  chosen  and  appointed  him  their 
captain-general ;  so  they  did  find,  that  the  said 
earl  haa  managed  that  service,  of  so  high  im- 
portance, with  so  much  care,  valour,  and  dex- 
terity, as  well  by  the  extremest  hazard  of  his 
life,  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Keinton  in  War- 
wickshire, as  by  all  the  actions  of  a  most  excel- 
"  lent  and  expert  commander,  in  the  whole  course 
of  that  employment,  as  did  deserve  their  best 
acknowledgment :  and  they  did  therefore  declare, 
and  pubhsh,  to  the  lastixig  honour  of  the  said 
earl,  the  great  and  acceptable  service,  which  he 
"  had  therein  done  to  the  commonwealth :   and 
*'  should  be  willing  and  ready,  upon  all  occasions, 
"  to  express  the  due  sense  thev  had  of  his  merits, 
*'  by  assuring  and  protecting  nim,  and  all  others 
"  employed  under  nis  command  in  that  service, 
**  witn  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  power :  that  testimony  and  declaration 
to  remain  upon  record,  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, for  a  mark  of  honour  to  his  person,  name, 
and  family,  and  for  a  monument  of  his  singular 
"  \'irtue  to  posterity." 

When  they  had  thus  composed  their  army  and 
their  general,  they  sent  this  petition  to  the  kmg  to 
Reading,  who  staid  still  there  in  expectation  of 
their  propositions. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
''  It  is  humoly  desured  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
''  ment,  that  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  return 
'<  to  your  parliament,  with  your  royal,  not  your 
'*  martial,  attendance ;    to  the  end  that  religion, 
*'  laws,  and  liberties,  may  be  settled  and  secured 
"  by  their  advice;  finding  by  a  sad  and  late  acci- 
"  dent,  that  your  majesty  is  environed  by  some 
''  such  counsels,  as  do  rather  persuade  a  desperate 
divisidn,  than  a  joining  ana  a  good  agreement 
with  your  parliament  and  people :  and  we  shall 
be  ready  to  give  your  majesty  assurances  of 
such  security,  as  may  be  for  your  honour,  and 
the  safety  of  your  royal  person." 
As  soon  as  the  king  received  this  strange  address, 
he  returned  them  by  the  same  messenger  a  sharp 
answer.    He  told  them,  "he  hoped  all  his  good 
subjects  would  look  upon  that  message  with  in- 
dignation, as  intended,  by  the  contrivers  thereof, 
as  a  scorn  to  him ;  and  thereby  designed  by  that 
malignant  party,  (of  whom  he  had  so  often  com- 
"  plained,  whose  safety  and  ambition  was  built 
"  upon  the  divisions  and  ruins  of  the  kingdom, 
'*  and  who  had  too  great  an  influence  upon  their 
"  actions,)  for  a  wall  of  separation  betwixt  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  people.    He  said,  he  had  often  told 
them  the  reasons,  why  he  departed  from  London ; 
"  how  he  was  chased  thetace,  and  by  whom ;  and 
"  as  often  complained,  that  the  greatest  part  of  his 
'*  peers,  and  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, could  not,  with  safety  to  their  honours 
2T 


that  town  after  their  victory,  (which  they  framed 
upon  the  discourses  of  the  country  people,  who 
possibly,  as  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  had  received 
dama^  by  their  license  then,)  to  make  the  king 
and  his  army  odious  to  the  kingdom ;  '*  as  affect- 
"  ing  nothing  but  blood  and  rapine;"  [andl  con- 
cluded, "  that  there  could  not  oe  reasonably  ex- 
"  pected  any  good  conditions  of  a  tolerable  peace 
m>m  the  king,  whilst  he  was  in  such  company ; 
and  therefore  that  all  particular  propositions  were 
to  be  resolved  into  that  one,  of  inviting  his  ma- 
jesty to  come  to  them;"  and  got  a  vote  from 
the  major  part  of  both  houses,  "  that  no  other 
"  thought  of  accommodation  or  treaty  should  be 
"  thought  on." 

Their  trusty  lord  mayor  of  London,  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, who  was  again  chosen  to  serve  another 
year,  so  bestirred  himself,  having  to  assist  him  two 
such  sheriffs,  Ijangham  and  Andrews,  as  they  could 
wish,  that  there  was  not  only  no  more  importunity 
or  interposition  from  the  city  for  peace ;  but,  in- 
stead thereof,  an  overture  and  declaration  from 
divers,  under  the  style  of  well-affected  persons, 
"  that  they  would  advance  a  considerable  number 
"  of  soldiers,  for  the  supply  and  recruit  of  the  par- 
*'  liament  forces ;  and  would  arm,  maintain,  and 
**  pay  them  for  several  months,  or  during  the  times 
"  of  danger  and  distractions;  provided  that  they 
"  might  have  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom  for 
"  repayment  of  all  such  sums  of  money,  which  they 
"  should  so  advance  by  way  of  loan."  This  won- 
derful kind  [of]. proposition  was  presently  declared 
<'  to  be  an  acceptable  service  to  the  king,  parUa- 
"  ment,  and  kingdom,  and  necessarily  ten(ung  to 
'*  the  preservation  of  them ;"  and  therefore  an 
ordinance,  as  they  call  it,  was  framed  and  passed 
both  houses ; 

'*  That  all  such  as  should  furnish  men,  money, 
''  horse,  or  arms  for  that  service,  should  have  the 
"  same  fully  repaid  again,  with  interest  for  the  for- 
*'  bearance  thereof,  from  the  times  disbursed.  And 
"  for  the  true  payment  thereof,  they  did  thereby 
**  engage  to  all,  and  every  such  person,  and  per- 
**  sons,  the  public  faith  of  the  kiiu[dom."  And 
ordered  the  lord  mayor,  and  sheriffs  of  London, 
by  themselves,  or  such  sub-committees  as  they 
should  appoint,  to  take  subscriptions,  and  to  intend 
the  advancement  of  that  service.  Upon  this  volun- 
tary, general  proposition,  made  by  a  few  obscure 
men,  probably  such  who  were  not  able  to  supply 
much  money,  was  this  ordinance  made ;  and  mm 
this  ordinance  the  active  mayor,  and  sheriffs,  ap- 
]>ointed  a  committee  of  such  persons  whose  inclina- 
tions they  well  knew,  to  press  all  kind  of  people, 
especially  those  who  were  not  forward,  to  new  sub- 
scriptions ;  and  by  degrees,  from  this  unconsidered 
passage,  grew  the  monthly  tax  of  six  thousand 
pounds  to  be  set  upon  the  city  for  the  payment  of 
the  army. 

As  they  provided,  with  this  notable  circumspec- 
tion, to  raise  men  and  money;  so  they  took  not 
less  care,  nor  used  less  art  and  industry,  to  raise 
their  general ;  and  lest  he  might  suppose  himself 
fallen  in  their  good  grace  and  confidence,  by  bring- 
ing an  armv  back  shattered,  poor,  and  discom- 
forted, whicn  he  had  carried  out  in  full  numbers, 
and  glorious  equipage,  they  used  him  with  greater 
reverence  and  submission  than  ever.  They  had 
before  appointed  another  distinct  army  to  be  raised 
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Situ        The  king  garrisons  Reading  and  WaOingford — marches  to  Oscford.     [book  vi. 

lilies  to  peace  had  the  better  of  liiin,  and  that  there 
was  DOW  no  DEuther  thought  of  preparing  proposi- 
tions to  be  sent  to  him ;  after  he  had  seen  a  line 
drawn  about  Reading,  which  he  resobred  to  keep 
as  a  garrison^  and  the  works  in  a  reasonable  for- 
wardness, he  left  sir  Arthur  Aston,  whom  he  had 
lately  made  commissary-general  of  the  horse,  (Mr. 
Wilmot  being  at  the  same  time  constituted  lieute- 
nant-general,) governor  thereof,  with  a  garrison 
of  above  two  thousand  foot,  and  a  good  regiment 
of  horse :  and  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
marched  to  Oxford,  where  he  resolved  to  rest  that 
winter,  settlinff  at  the  same  time  a  good  garrison 
at  Wallingford,  a  place  of  great  importance  within 
eight  miles  of  Oxford ;  another  at  the  Brill  upon 
the  edge  of  Buckinghamshire;  a  third  being  before 
settlra  at  Banbury ;   Abiuff don  being  t^  head 

Quarters  for  his  horse ;  and  by  this  means  he  had 
[1  Oxfordshire  entire,  all  Berkshire,  but  that 
barren  division  about  Windsor;  and  from  the 
Brill,  and  Banbury,  a  good  influence  upon  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Northamptonshire. 

The  king  was  hardly  settled  in  his  quarters, 
when  he  heard  that  the  parliament  was  fixing  a 
garrison  at  Marlborough  in  Wiltshire,  a  town  the 
most  notoriously  diBaSected  of  all  that  countv; 
otherwise,  saving  the  obstinacv  and  malice  of  tne 
inhabitants,  in  &e  situation  ot  it  verv  unfit  for  a 
garrison.    Tibither  the  earl  of  Essex  nad  sent  one 
Ramsey,  (a  Scotsman,  as  most  of  their  officers 
were  of  that  nation,)  to  be  governor;  who,  with 
the  help  of  the  £u;tious  people  there,  had  quickly 
drawn  together  five  or  six  nundred  men.     This 
place,  the  kin^  saw,  would  prove  quickly  an  ill 
neighbour  to  bun ;  not  only  as  it  was  in  the  heart 
of  a  rich  county,  and  so  woild  straiten,  and  even 
infest  his  quarters,  (for  it  was  within  twenty  miles 
of  Oxford,)  but  as  it  did  cut  off  his  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  west :  and  therefore,  though  it 
was  December,  a  season,  when  his  tired  and  almost 
naked  soldiers  might  expect  rest,  he  sent  a  strong 
party  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Wilmot,  the  lieutenant-general  of  his 
horse,  to  visit  that  town;  who,  coming  thither  on 
a  Saturday,  found  the  phice  strongly  manned :  for, 
besides  the  garrisOh,  it  being  market-day,  very 
many  country  people  came  thitner  to  buy  and  seU, 
and  were  all  compelled  to  stay  and  take  arms  for 
the  defence  of  Uie  place;  whicn,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  wUling  to  do,  and  the  people  peremptory 
to  aefend  it.    Tnough  there  was  no  line  about  it, 
yet  there  were  some  places  of  great  advantage, 
upon  which  they  had  raised  batteries,  and  planted 
cannon,  and  so  oarricadoed  all  the  avenues,  .which 
were  through  deep  narrow  lanes,  that  the  horse 
could  do  little  service. 

When  the  lieutenant-ffeneral  was,  with  his  party, 
near  the  town,  he  apprehended  a  fellow,  who  con- 
fessed, upon  examination,  ''that  he  was  a  spy,  and 
"  sent  by  the  governor  to  bring  intelligence  of  their 
"  strength  and  motion."  When  all  men  thought, 
and  the  poor  fellow  himself  feared,  he  should  be 
executed,  the  lieutenant-general  caused  his  whole 
party  to  be  ranged  in  order  in  the  next  convenient 
place,  and  bid  the  fellow  look  well  upon  them,  and 
observe  them,  and  then  bid  him  return  to  the 
town,  and  tell  those  that  sent  him,  what  he  had 
seen,  and  withal  that  he  should  acquaint  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town,  "  that  they  should  do  well  to 
"  treat  with  the  ^rrison,  to  give  them  leave  to 
"  submit  to  the  kmg ;  that  if  they  did  so^  the  town 


and  persons,  continue,  and  vote  finely  among 

them;  but,  by  violence,  and  cunning  practices, 

were  debarred  of  those  privileges,  wmch  their 

birthrights,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their 

counties,  gave  them :  that  the  whole  kingdom 

''  knew  that  an  armv  was  rused^  under  pretence  of 

"orders  of  both  nouses,  (an  usurpation  never 

"  before  heard  of  in  any  age,)  which  army  had 

"  pursued  his  majesty  in  his  own  kingdom ;  given 

"  nim  battle  at  Keinton;  and  now,  those  rebels 

being  recruited,  and  possessed  of  the  city  of 

Lonaon,  he  was  courteously  invited  to  return 

to  his  parliament  there,  that  is,  to  the  power  of 

**  that  army. 

"  That,  ne  said,  could  signify  nothing  but  that, 
"  since  the  traitorous  endeavours  of  those  desperate 
''  men  could  not  snatch  the  crown  from  his  head, 
"  it  being  defended  by  the  providence  of  God,  and 
''  the  afjections  and  loyalty  of  his  good  subjects, 
"  he  should  now  tamely  come  up,  and  give  it 
"  them ;  and  put  himseif,  his  life,  and  the  lives, 
"  liberties,  ana  fortunes  of  all  his  good  subjects 
^  into  their  merciful  hands.    He  said,  he  thought 
^  not  fit  to  give  any  other  answer  to  that  part  of 
"  their  petition :  but  as  he  imputed  not  that  affi-ont 
to  both  his  houses  of  parliament,  nor  to  the 
major  part  of  those  who  were  then  present  there, 
but  to  that  dangerous  party  his  majesty  and  the 
**  kingdom  must  still  cry  out  upon;  so  ne  would 
"  not  (for  his  good  subjects'  saiee,  and  out  of  his 
"  most  tender  sense  of  their  miseries,  and  the 
general  calamities  of  the  kingdom,  which  must, 
if  the  war  continued,  speecmy  overwhelm  the 
whole  nation)  take  advantage  of  it :  but  if  they 
would  really  pursue  the  course  they  seemed,  by 
"  their  petition  at  Colebrook,  to  be  inclined  to,  he 
'*  should  make  good  all  he  then  promised ;  where- 
by the  hearts  of  his  distressed  subjects  might  be 
raised  with  the  hopes  of  peace ;  without  which, 
religion,  the  laws,  and  liberties,  could  by  no 
*'  ways  be  settied  and  secured. 
'^  For  the  late  and  sad  accident  they  mentioned, 
if  they  intended  that  of  Brentfora,  he  desired 
them  once  again  to  deal  ingenuously  with  the 
people,  and  to  let  them  see  his  last  message  to 
"  them,  and  his  declaration  concerning  the  same," 
(both  which  his  majesty  had  sent  to  his  press  at 
London,  but  were  tsken  away  frt)m  his  messenger, 
and  not  suffered  to  be  published,)  "  and  then  he 
''  doubted  not,  but  they  would  be  soon  undeceived, 
and  easily  find  out  those  counsels,  which  did 
rather  persuade  a  desperate  division,  than  a  good 
agreement  betwixt  his  majesty^  his  two  houses, 
and  people." 

This  answer  being  delivered,  without  any  farther 
consideration  whether  the  same  were  reasonable  or 
not  reasonable,  they  declared  "the  king  had  no 
*'  mind  to  peace ;"  and  thereupon  laid  aside  all 
fiEUther  debates  to  that  purpose ;  and  ordered  their 
general  to  march  to  Wmdsor  with  the  army,  to  be 
so  much  nearer  the  king's  forces ;  for  the  better 
recruiting  whereof,  two  of  their  most  eminent 
chaplains.  Dr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Marshall,  publicly 
avowed,  "that  the  soldiers  lately  taken  prisoners 
at  Brentford,  and  discharged,  and  released  by 
the  king  upon  their  oaths  that  they  would  never 
again  bear  arms  against  him,  were  not  obliged 
by  that  oath;"  but,  by  their  power,  absolved 
them  thereof,  and  so  engaged  agam  those  misera- 
ble wretches  in  a  seconard)ellion. 
IVhen  the  king  discerned  clearly  that  the  ene- 
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"  should 'not  receive  the  least  prejudice;  but  if 
'*  they  compelled  him  to  make  his  ^"ay,  and  enter 
'  the  town  Dy  force,  it  would  not  be  in  his  power 
'  to  keep  his  soldiers  from  taking  that  wluch  they 
"  should  win  with  their  blood :"  and  so  dismissed 
him.  This  ffenerous  act  proved  of  some  advantage; 
for  the  feUow,  transported  with  having  his  ufe 
given  him ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  men  he  had 
seen,  besides  his  no  experience  in  such  sights,  being 
multiphed  by  his  fear,  made  notable  relations  of 
the  strength,  gallantry,  and  resolution  of  the  enemv, 
and  of  the  impossibiuty  of  resisting  them ;  which, 
though  it  prevfuled  not  with  those  in  authority  to 
yield,  yet  it  strangely  abated  the  hopes  and  courage 
of  the  people.  So  that  when  the  king's  soldiers 
fell  on,  after  a  volley  or  two,  in  which  much  exe- 
cution was  done,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
run  into  the  town ;  so  that  the  foot  had  time  to 
make  room  for  the  horse,  who  were  now  entered 
at  both  ends  of  the  town,  yet  were  not  so  near  an 
end  as  thejr  expected ;  for  tne  streets  were  in  many 
places  barricadoed,  which  were  obstinately^  defended 
by  some  soldiers  and  townsmen,  who  killed  many 
men  out  of  the  windows  of  the  houses ;  so  that,  it 
may  be,  if  they  had  trusted  only  to  their  own 
strength,  without  compelling  the  country  men  to 
increase  their  number,  and  who  being  first  lighted, 
and  weary,  disheartened  their  companions,  that 
vile  place  might  have  cost  more  blood.  Ramsev 
the  governor  was  himself  retired  into  the  churcn 
with  some  officers,  and  from  thence  did  some  hurt; 
upon  this,  there  being  so  many  kiUed  out  of  win- 
dows, fire  was  put  to  the  next  houses,  so  that  a 
good  part  of  the  town  was  burned,  and  then  the 
soldiers  entered,  doing  less  execution  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected ;  but  what  they  spared  in 
blood,  they  took  in  pillage,  the  soldiers  inquiring 
little  who  were  frienas  or  foes. 

This  was  the  first  garrison  taken  on  either  side ; 
(for  I  cannot  call  Famham  castle  in  Surrey  one, 
whither  some  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to  ap- 
pear for  the  king  had  repaired,  and  were  taken 
with  less  resistance  than  was  fit,  by  sir  William 
AValler,  some  few  days  before,  and  before  it  de- 
served the  name  of  a  garrison;)  in  which  were 
taken,  besides  the  governor,  and  other  officers, 
-  who  yielded  upon  quarter,  above  one  thousand  pri- 
soners; great  store  of  arms,  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  a  good  quantity  of  ammunition,  with  all  which 
the  lieutenant-general  returned  safe  to  Oxford: 
though  this  victory  was  a  little  shadowed,  bv  the 
unfortunate  loss  ot  a  very  good  regiment  of  norse 
within  a  few  days  after;  for  the  lord  Grandison, 
by  the  miscarriage  of  orders,  was  exposed,  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  army,  with  his  single 
regiment  of  horse  consisting  of  three  hundred 
horse,  and  a  regiment  of  two  hundred  dragoons, 
to  the  unequal  encounter  of  a  party  of  the  enemy 
of  five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons;  and  so  was 
himself,  after  a  retreat  made  to  Winchester,  there 
taken  with  all  his  party;  which  was  the  first  loss 
[of  that  kind]  the  king  sustained ;  and  was  without 
the  least  fault  of  the  commander ;  who  lessened 
the  misfortune  much  by  his  ^"^VTng  an  escape 
himself  with  two  or  three  of  his  principal  officers, 
who  were  very  welcome  to  Oxfora. 

The  first  thing  the  king  applied  himself  to  con- 
sult upon,  after  he  was  settled  in  his  winter  quar- 
ters, and  despaired  of  any  honest  overtures  lor  a 
peace,  was,  how  to  apply  some  antidote  to  that 
poison,  which  was  sent  into  Scotland,  in  that  de- 


claration we  mentioned  before ;  thp  which  he  had 
not  only  seen,  as  an  act  communicated  abroad  and 
in  many  hands,  but  the  Scottish  earl  of  lindsey, 
who  was  then  a  commissioner  lieser  at  London  for 
Scotland,  had  presented  [it]  to  him.  And  there 
was  every  day  some  motion  in  the  house  of  com* 
mons  to  press  the  Scots,  to  invade  the  kingdom 
for  their  assistance,  upon  the  growth  of  the  earl  of 
Newcastle's  power  in  the  north.  And  therefore, 
after  full  thoughts,  the  king  writ  to  his  privy-cotm- 
cil  of  Scotland,  (who,  by  the  laws  enacted  when 
he  was  last  there,  had  tne  absolute,  indeed  resal, 
power  of  that  kingdom,)  and  took  noUce  of  that 
declaration,  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  earnestly 
inviting,  and  in  a  manner  challenging  assistance 
from  that  his  native  kingdom  of  men  and  aims, 
for  making  a  war  against  him,  and  making  claim 
to  that  assistance  by  virtue  of  the  late  act  of 
pacification. 

He  told  them,  "  that,  as  he  was  at  his  soul 
*'  afflicted,  that  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any 
"  factious,  ambitious,  and  malicious  persons,  so  far 
'*  to  possess  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  subjects  of 
"  England,  as  to  raise  this  miserable  distemper 
"  and  distraction  in  this  kingdom  against  all  his 
'*  real  endeavours  and  actions  to  the  contrary ;  so 
"  he  was  glad,  that  that  rage  and  fury  had  so  far 
"  transported  them,  that  they  applied  themselves, 
in  so  gross  a  manner,  to  his  subjects  of  Scotland  t 
whose  experience  of  his  religion,  justice,  and 
love  of  his  people,  would  not  suffer  them  to 
beheve  those  horrid  scandals,  laid  upon  his 
**  majesty:  and  their  affection,  loyalty,  and  jealousy 
''  of  his  nonour,  would  disdahi  to  be  made  instru- 
"  ments  to  oppress  their  native  sovereign,  by 
"  assisting  an  odious  rebellion."  He  remembered 
them,  "  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  acquainted 
"  his  subjects  of  that  kingdom  with  the  accidents 
"  and  circumstances  which  had  disquieted  this ; 
"  how,  after  all  the  acts  of  justice,  grace,  and 
favour,  performed  on  his  part,  which  were  or 
could  be  desired  to  make  a  people  completely 
happy,  he  was  driven^  by  the  force  and  violence 
of  rude  and  tumultuous  assemblies,  from  his  city 
of  London,  and  his  houses  of  parliament;  how 
attempts  had  been  made  to  impose  laws  upon 
his  subjects,  without  his  consent,  and  contrary 
"  to  the  foundation  and  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom ;  how  his  forts,  goods,  and  navy,  had  been 
seized,  and  taken  from  him  by  force,  and  em- 
ployed against  him ;  his  revenue,  and  ordinary 
subsistence,  wrested  from  him :  how  he  had  been 
pursued  with  scandalous  and  reproachful  Ian* 
guage ;  bold,  false,  and  seditious  pasquils,  and 
hbek,  publicly  allowed  against  him;  and  had 
"  been  told  that  he  miffht,  without  want  of 
modesty  and  du^,  be  deposed:  that  after  all 
this,  before  any  force  raised  by  him,  an  army 
was  raised,  ana  a  general  appointed  to  lead  that 
army  against  his  majesty,  with  a  conunission  to 
kill,  slay,  and  destroy  all  such  who  should  be 
faithful  to  him :  that  when  he  had  been,  by 
these  means,  compelled,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  good  subjects,  to  raise  an  army  for  his  neces- 
sary defence,  he  had  sent  divers  gracious  mes- 
sages, earnestly  desiring  that  the  calamities  and 
miseries  of  a  civil  war  might  be  prevented  by  a 
treaty ;  and  so  he  might  know  the  grounds  of 
that  misunderstanding :  that  hi  was  absolutely 
"  refused  to  be  treated  with,  and  the  army,  (raised, 
as  was  pretended,  for  the  defence  of  his  person,) 
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**  brought  into  the  field  against  him,  gave  him 
*'  battle  'y  and,  though  it  pleased  God  to  ^ve  his 
"  majesty  the  victory,  destroyed  many  of  his  good 
subjects,  with  as  eminent  danger  to  his  own 
person,  and  his  children,  as  the  skill  and  malice 
•*  of  desperate  rebels  could  contrive.- 

"  Of  all  which,  and  the  other  indignities,  which 
"  had  been  offered  to  him,  he  doubted  not  the 
"  duty  and  affection  of  his  Scottish  subjects  would 
"  have  so  just  a  resentment,  that  they  wt)uld  ex- 
''  press  to  the  world  the  sense  they  had  of  his 
"  sufferings :  and  he  hoped,  his  good  subjects  of 
''  Scotland  were  not  so  great  strangers  to  the 
"  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  to  believe  that  this  mis- 
fortune and  distraction  was  begot  and  brought 
upon  him  by  his  two  houses  of  parliament; 
though,  in  truth,  no  unwarrantable  action  against 
the  law  could  be  justified  even  by  that  authority; 
but  that  they  well  knew  how  the  members  of 
"  both  houses  had  been  driven  thence,  insomuch 
"that,  of  above  five  hundred  members  of  the 
"  house  of  commons,  there  were  not  then  there 
"  above  fourscore;  and,  of  above  one  himdred  of 
"  the  house  of  peers,  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen; 
"  all  which  were  so  awed  by  a  multitude  of  ana- 
*'  baptists,  Brownists,  and  other  persons,  desperate, 
"  and  decayed  in  their  fortunes,  in  and  about  the 
"  city  of  London,  that,  in  truth,  their  consultations 
**  had  not  the  freedom  and  privilege  which  belong 
*'  to  parliament. 
'*  Concerning  any  commissions  granted  by  his 
majesty  to  papists  to  raise  forces,  he  referred 
them  to  a  declaration,  lately  set  forth  by  him 
upon  the  occasion  of  that  scandal,  which  he  Uke- 
"  wise  then  sent  them.  And  for  his  own  true  and 
«  zealous  affection  to  the  protestant  religion,  he 
*'  would  give  no  other  instance  than  his  own  con- 
"  stant  practice,  on  which  malice  itself  could  lay 
"no  blemish;  and  those  many  protestations  he 
had  made  in  the  sight  of  Almighty  God,  to 
whom  he  knew  he  should  be  dearly  accountable, 
*'  if  he  fisdled  in  the  observation. 

**  For  that  scandalous  imputation  of  his  intention 
"  of  bringing  in  foreign  force,  as  the  same  was 
"  raised  without  the  least  shadow  or  colour  of 
reason,  and  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  majesty, 
in  many  of  his  declarations ;  so  there  could  not 
be  a  clearer  argument  to  his  subjects  of  Scot- 
land that  he  had  no  such  thought,  than  that  he 
had  hitherto  forborne  to  require  the  assistance  of 
that  his  native  kingdom;  from  whose  obedience, 
duty,  and  affection,  he  should  confidently  expect 
it,  if  he  thouffht  his  own  strength  here  too  weak 
"  to  preserve  him ;  and  of  whose  courage  and 
'  loyalty  he  should  look  to  make  use,  before  he 
should  think  of  any  foreign  aid  to  succour  him. 
'  And  he  knew  no  reasonable  or  imderstanding 
man  could  suppose  that  they  were  obliged,  or 
enabled,  by  the  late  act  of  parliament  in  both 
kingdoms,  to  obey  the  invitation  that  was  made 
to  mem  by  that  declaration,  when  it  was  so 
"  evidently  provided  for  by  that  act,  that  as  the 
"  kingdom  of  England  should  not  war  against  the 
"  kingdom  of  Scotland,  without  consent  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  so  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land should  not  make  war  against  the  kingdom 
of  England  without  the  consent  of  the  parlimnent 
"  of  Scotland." 

He  told  thenf,  "  if  the  grave  counsel  and  advice, 
"  which  they  had  given,  and  derived  to  the  houses 
"  of  parliament  here,  by  their  act  of  the  22d  of 
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April  last,  had  been  followed  in  a  tender  care  of 
his  royal  person,  and  of  his  princely  greatness 
and  authority,  there  would  not  that  tace  of  con- 
fusion have  app^ffed,  which  now  threatened  this 
kingdom:  and  therefore  he  required  them  to 
communicate  what  he  then  writ  to  all  his  subjects 
"  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
**  deavours  to  inform  them  of  the  truth  of  his  con- 
dition ;  and  that  they  suffered  not  the  scandals 
and  imputations  laid  on  his  majesty  by  the  malice 
and  treason  of  some  men,  to  make  any  impres- 
sion in  the  minds  of  his  people,  to  the  lessening 
or  corrupting  their  affections  and  loyalty  to  him ; 
"  but  that  they  assured  them  all,  that  the  nardness 
"  he  then  unaerwent,  and  the  arms  he  had  been 
compelled  to  take  up,  were  for  the  defence  of 
his  person  and  safety  of  his  life ;  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  protestant  religion,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  laws,  liberties,  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  just  privileges 
"  of  parliament ;  and  that  he  looked  no  longer  for 
"  a  blessing  from  heaven,  than  he  endeavoured  the 
''  defence  and  advancement  of  all  these :  and,  he 
"  could  not  doubt,  a  dutiful  concurrence  in  his 
"  sul»ects  of  Scotland,  in  the  care  of  his  honour, 
**  and  just  rights,  would  draw  down  a  blessing 
''  upon  that  nation  too." 

Though  his  majesty  well  knew  all  the  persons, 
to  whom  he  directed  this  letter,  to  be  those  who 
were  only  able  and  willing  to  do  him  all  possible 
disservice,  yet  he  was  sure  by  other  instruments, 
if  they  neglected,  which,  for  that  reason,  they 
were  not  uke  to  do,  to  publish  it  to  the  people 
there;  which  he  beheved  might  so  far  operate 
upon  them,  as  the  others  would  not  be  aole  to 
procure  them  to  invade  England ;  and  other  fruit 
of  their  allegiance  he  expected  not,  than  that  they 
should  not  rebel. 

His  majesty's  next  care  was  the  procuring  money 
for  the  payment  of  his  army ;  that  the  narrow  cir- 
cuit which  contained  his  quarters  might  not  be  so 
intolerably  oppressed  with  that  whole  burden.  And 
this  was  a  very  difficult  matter ;  for  the  soldiery 
already  grew  very  high,  and  would  obey  no  ordere 
or  rules  out  of  Uieir  own  making ;  and  prince  Ru- 
pert considered  only  the  subsistence,  and  advance 
of  the  horse,  as  his  province,  and  indeed  as  if  it 
had  been  a  province  apart  from  the  army;  and 
therefore  would  by  no  means  endure  that  the  great 
contributions,  which  the  counties  within  conmiand 
willingly  submitted  to,  should  be  assigned  to  any 
other  use  than  the  support  of  the  horse,  and  to  be 
immediately  collected,  and  received  by  the  officers. 
So  that  the  several  garrisons,  and  all  the  body  of 
foot,  were  to  be  constantly  paid,  and  his  majesty's 
weekly  expense  for  his  house  borne,  out  of  such 
money  as  could  be  borrowed.  For,  of  all  his  own 
revenue,  he  had  not  yet  the  receiving  a  penny 
within  his  power;  neither  did  he  think  fit  to  com- 
pel any  one,  even  such  who  were  known  to  have 
contributed  freely  to  the  parliament,  to  supply  him : 
only  by  letters,  and  all  other  gentle  ways,  ne  in- 
vited those  who  were  able,  to  consider  how  much 
their  own  security  and  prosperity  was  concerned, 
and  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  his  rights ; 
and  offered  to  sell  any  of  his  lands,  or  to  give  any 
personal  security  for  whatsoever  money  would  be 
lent  to  him  at  interest :  for  he  had  directed  a  grant 
to  be  prepared  of  several  parks,  and  forests,  and 
other  crown-lands,  to  many  persons  of  honour  and 
great  fortune  about  him,  whose  estates  and  r^uta- 
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tion  were  well  known ;  who  were  ready  to  be  person- 
allybound  for  whatsoever  sums  could  be  borrowed. 

The  affection  of  the  university  of  Oxford  was 
most  eminent :  for,  as  they  had  Wore,  when  the 
troubles  first  broke  out,  sent  the  king  above  ten 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  several  stocks  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  purses  of  particular  persons, 
many  whereof  lent  nim  all  they  had ;  so  they  now 
again  made  him  a  new  present.  By  these  means, 
and  the  loan  of  particular  persons,  especially  from 
London,  (for  from  thence,  notwithstanding  all  the 
strict  watch  to  the  contrary,  considerable  sums 
were  drawn,)  the  king,  even  above  his  hopes,  was 
able  to  pay  his  foot,  aJbeit  it  amounted  to  above 
three  thousand  pounds  weekly,  in  such  manner, 
that  during  that  whole  winter  there  was  not  the 
least  disorder  for  want  of  pay.  Then  he  used  all 
possible  care  to  encourage  and  countenance  new 
levies  of  horse  and  foot,  for  the  recruiting  his  army 
against  the  next  spring. 

The  [partiament's]  army  being  now  about  Lon- 
don, the  members  of  it  who  were  members  of 
parliament  attended  that  coimcil  diligently,  upon 
which  the  army  alone  depended;  and,  though  tney 
still  seemed  very  desirous  of  peace,  they  very  so- 
lemnly and  severely  prosecuted  all  those  who  really 
endeavoured  it.  Their  partiality  and  injustice  was 
so  notorious,  that  there  was  no  rule  or  measure  of 
right  in  any  matter  depending  before  them,  but 
consideration  only  of  the  affections  and  opinions  of 
the  persons  contending;  neither  could  any  thing 
be  more  properly  said  of  them,  than  what  Tacitus 
once  spoke  of  the  Jews,  apud  ipsos  fides  ohstinata, 
misericordia  inprompiu,aaver8usomne8  alios  hostile 
odium.  Volumes  would  not  contain  the  instances. 
But  they  found  the  old  arguments  of  popery,  the 
mihtia,  and  delinquents,  for  the  justification  of  the 
war,  grew  every  day  of  less  reverence  with  the 
people ;  and  that  as  the  king's  own  religion  was 
above  any  scandal  they  could  lay  upon  it,  so  the 
regal  power  seemed  so  asserted  by  law,  and  the 
king,  on  all  occasions,  cited  particular  statutes  for 
the  vindication  of  his  right,  that  whilst  they  con- 
fessed the  sovereign  power  to  be  vested  in  him, 
all  legal  ministers  haia  that  dependence  on  him, 
that  their  authority  would  by  degrees  grow  into 
contempt. 

And  of  this  disadvantage  the  season  of  the  year 
put  them  in  mind :  for  the  king  now,  according  to 
course,  pricked  sheriffs,  and  made  such  choice  in 
all  counties,  that  they  foresaw  the  people  were  not 
like  to  be  so  implicitly  at  their  disposal.  There- 
fore, as  they  had  before  craftily  insinuated  the 
same  in  some  particulars,  they  now  barefaced  avow, 
"  that  the  sovereign  power  was  wholly  and  entirely. 
"  in  them ;  and  that  the  king  himself,  severed 
"  from  them,  had  no  regal  power  in  him."  Their 
clergy  had  hitherto  been  their  champions,  and 
wrested  the  scripture  to  their  sense ;  their  lawyera 
were  now  to  vmdicate  their  title,  and  they  were 
not  more  modest  in  applying  their  profession  to 
their  service.  As  all  places  of  scnpture,  or  in 
the  fathers,  which  were  spoken  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  are  by  the  papists  applied  to  the  chtu'ch  of 
Rome;  so  whatsoever  is  written  in  any  of  the 
books  of  the  law,  or  mentioned  in  the  records,  of 
the  authority  and  effects  of  the  sovereign  power, 
"md  of  the  dignity  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament, 
%  'as,  by  these  men,  alleged  and  urged  for  the  power 
01'  the  two  houses,  and  sometimes  for  the  single 
au'hority  of  the  house  of  commons.    Being  sup- 
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plied  with  the  learning  of  these  gentlemen,  they 
declared,  that  '*  the  sneriffs,  then  constituted  by 
"  the  king,  were  not  legal  sheriffs,  nor  ought  to 
"  execute,  or  be  submitted  to  in  that  ofiSce ;  and 
ordered,  *'  whomsoever  the  king  made  sheriff  in 
*'  any  county,  to  be  sent  for  as  a  delinquent ;"  and 
because  it  seemed  unreasonable,  that  the  counties 
should  be  without  that  legal  minister,  to  whom  the 
law  had  intrusted  its  custody,  it  was  proposed, 
that  they  might  make  a  new  great  seal,  and  by 
that  autnority  make  sheriffs,  and  such  other 
ofiScers  as  they  should  find  necessary ;"  but  for 
thejpresent  that  motion  was  laid  aside. 

Tne  king  had  appointed  some  of  those  prisoners 
who  were  taken  in  the  battle  of  Keinton-field,  and 
others  apprehended  in  the  act  of  rebellion,  to  be 
indicted  of  high  treason,  upon  the  statute  of  the 
25th  year  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  before  the 
lord  chief  justice,  and  other  learned  judges  of  the 
law,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer:  they  declared  "  all  such  indictments, 
"  and  all  proceedings  thereupon,  to  be  unjust  and 
"  illegal;  and  inhibited  the  judges  to  proceed 
farther  therein ;  declaring,  (which  was  a  stronger 
argument,)  "  that  if  any  man  were  execute,  or 
"  suffered  hurt,  for  any  tning  he  had  done  by  their 
''  order,  the  like  punisnment  should  be  inflicted,  by 
''  death  or  otherwise,  upon  such  prisoners  as  were, 
"  or  should  be,  taken  by  their  forces:"  and  in  none 
of  these  cases  ever  asked  the  Judges  what  the  law 
was.  By  the  determination  of  the  statute,  and  the 
king's  refusal,  which  hath  be«n  mentioned  before, 
to  pass  any  new  law  to  that  purpose,  there  was  no 
farther  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage  due  upon 
merchandise,  and  the  statute  made  mis  very  par- 
liament involved  all  men  in  the  guilt  and  penalty 
of  a  praemunire,  who  offered  to  receive  it.  The 
king  published  a  proclamation  upon  that  statute, 
"  and  required  all  men  to  forbear  paying  that  duty, 
"  and  forbid  all  to  receive  it."  They  again  de- 
clared, *'  that  no  person,  who  received  those  duties 
"  by  virtue  of  their  orders,  was  within  the  danger 
of  a  pnemunire,  or  any  other  penalty  whatso- 
ever; because  the  intent  and  meaning  of  that 
penal  dause  was  only  to  restrain  the  crown  from 
imposing  any  duty  or  payment  upon  the  subjects, 
''  without  their  consent  in  parliament ;  and  was  not 
"  intended  to  extend  to  any  case  whereunto  the  lords 
"  and  commons  give  their  assent  in  parliament." 

And  that  this  sovereignty  might  be  farther  taken 
notice  of  than  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom, 
they  sent,  with  all  formahty,  letters  of  credence, 
and  instructions,  and  their  agents,  into  foreign 
states  and  kingdoms. 

By  their  agent  to  the  United  Provinces,  where 
the  queen  was  then  residing,  they  had  the  courage, 
in  plain  terms,  to  accuse  the  prince  of  Orange  ''for 
supplying  the  king  with  arms  and  ammunition ; 
for  Ucensing  divers  commanden,  officere,  and 
soldiere,  to  resort  into  this  kingdom  to  his  aid." 
They  remembered  them  "  of  the  great  help  that 
they  had  received  from  tl^s  kingdom,  when  here- 
tofore they  lay  under  the  heavy  oppression  of 
their  princes ;  and  how  conducible  the  friendship 
"  of  this  nation  had  been  to  their  present  great- 
"  ness  and  power;  and  therefore  they  could  not 
"  think,  that  they  would  be  forward  to  help  to 
"  make  them  slaves,  who  had  been  so  useful,  and 
'*  assistant  in  making  them  free  men ;  or  that  they 
"  would  forget,  that  their  troubles  and  dangers 
"  issued  from  the  same  fountain  with  thdr  own ; 
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"  and  that  those  who  were  set  awork  to  undermine 
''  religion  and  liberty  in  the  kingdom,  were  the 
"  same  who  by  open  force  did  seek  to  bereave  them 
"  of  both."  They  told  them,  "  it  could  not  be  un- 
"  known  to  that  wise  state,  that  it  was  the  jesuiti- 
"  cal  faction  in  this  kingdom,  that  had  corrupted 
*'  the  counsels  of  the  king,  the  consciences  of  a 
"  great  part  of  the  clergy ;  which  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  parliament,  and  had  raised  the  rebellio;i 
in  Ireland."  They  desired  them  therefore,  "  not 
to  suffer  any  more  ordnance,  armour,  or  any 
*'  other  warlike  provision,  to  be  brought  over  to 
stren^hen  those,  who,  as  soon  as  they  should 
prevad  against  the  parliament,  would  use  that 
strength  to  the  ruin  of  those  from  whom  they 
«  had  it." 
They  desired  them,  "  they  would  not  send  over 
any  of  their  countrymen  to  further  their  destruc- 
tion, who  were  sent  to  them  for  their  preserva- 
tion ;  that  they  would  not  anticipate  the  spilhnff 
of  English  blood,  in  an  unnatural  civil  war,  which 
had  Deen  so  cheerfully  and  plentifully  hazarded, 
and  spent,  in  that  just  and  honoiirable  war  by 
which  they  had  been  so  long  preserved,  and  to 
*'  which  the  blood  of  those  persons,  and  many  other 
"  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  was  still  in  a  manner 
*'  dedicated ;  but  rather  that  they  would  cashier, 
"  and  discard  from  their  employment,  those  that 
"  would  presume  to  come  over  for  that  purpose." 
They  told  them,  "  the  question  between  his  ma- 
''jesty  and  the  parliament  was  not  whether  he 
"  should  enioy  the  same  prerogative  and  power, 
which  had  Delonged  to  their  former  kings,  his 
majesty's  royal  predecessors ;  but  whether  that 
prero^tive  and  power  should  be  employed  to 
"  their  defence,  or  to  their  ruin ;  that  it  could  not 
be  denied  by  those,  who  look  indifferently  on 
their  proceedings  and  affairs,  that  it  would  be 
more  honour  and  wealth,  safety  and  greatness  to 
his  majesty,  in  concurring  with  his  parliament, 
*'  than  in  the  course  in  which  he  now  is :  but  so 
unhappy  had  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  been, 
in  those  who  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  his 
counsels,  that  they  looked  more  upon  the  pre- 
vailing of  their  own  party,  than  upon  any  those 
great  advantages,  both  to  his  crown  and  royal 
person,  which  he  might  obtain  by  ioininff  with 
his  people :  and  so  cunning  were  those  ractors 
for  popery,  in  prosecution  of  their  own  aims,  that 
they  coula  put  on  a  counterfeit  visage  of  honour, 
peace,  and  greatness,  upon  those  courses  and 
counsels,  which  had  no  truth  and  reahty,  but  of 
'*  weakness,  dishonour,  and  miseries  to  his  majesty, 
"  and  the  whole  kingdom." 

They  said,  "they  had  lately  expressed  their 
'*  earnest  inclinations  to  that  national  love  and 
amity  with  the  United  Provinces,  which  had  been 
nourished  and  confirmed  by  so  many  civil  re- 
spects, and  mutual  interests,  as  made  it  so  na- 
tural to  them,  that  they  had,  this  parliament,  in 
''  their  humble  petition,  desired,  that  they  might 
"  be  joined  with  that  state  in  a  more  near  and 
'*  strait  league  and  unirtS :  and  they  could  not  but 
expect  some  returns  from  them,  of  the  hke  ex- 
pressions ;  and  that  they  would  be  [so]  far  from 
Mowing  the  fire,  which  began  to  kindle  among 
''  them,  that  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  quench 
"  it,  by  strengthening  and  encouraging  them  who 
"  had  no  other  design  but  not  to  be  destroyed,  and 
**  to  preserve  their  religion,  save  themselves,  and 
"  the  other  reformed  churches  of  Christendom, 
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from  the  massacres  and  extirpations,  with  which 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  religion  did  threaten 
"  them  all ;  which  were  begun  to  be  acted  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  hopes,  and  endeavours,  and 
intentions  of  that  party  had  long  since  been 
executed  upon  them,  if  the  mercy,  favour,  and 
blessingof  Almighty  God  had  not  si^rabounded, 
and  prevented  the  subtilty  and  malignity  of  cruel, 
wicked,  and  bloodthirsty  men." 
With  this  specious  despatch,  in  which  were 
many  other  particulars  to  render  the  king's  cause 
ungracious,  and  their  own  very  plausible,  their 
agent,  one  Strickland,  an  obscure  ^ntleman,  was 
received  by  the  States ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
queen  was  then  there,  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
visibly  inclined  to  assist  the  king  with  all  his  inter- 
ests, and  the  interposition  of  the  king's  resident, 
did  not  only  hinder  the  States  from  giving  the 
least  countenance  to  the  king's  cause,  but  really  so 
corrupted  the  English  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
court,  that  there  was  nothing  designed  to  advance 
it  by  the  prince  of  Orange  hmiself,  (who  with  great 
generosity  supplied  the  king  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  a  very  considerable  value,)  or  by  the 
private  activity  and  dexterity  of  particular  persons, 
out  of  their  own  fortune,  or  by  the  sale  or  pawning 
of  jewels,  but  intelligence  was  given  soon  enough 
to  the  parliament,  eimer  to  get  stops,  and  seizures 
upon  it,  by  order  of  the  state,  or  to  intercept  the 
supply  by  their  navy  at  sea.  So  that  much  more 
was  in  that  manner,  and  by  that  means,  taken  and 
intercepted  at  sea,*than  ever  arrived  at  any  port 
within  his  majesty's  obedience :  of  which  at  that 
time  he  had  only  one,  the  harbour  of  Newcastle. 
With  the  same  success  they  sent  another  agent  to 
Brussels,  who  prevailed  with  don  Francisco  de 
Melos,  then  governor  of  Flanders,  to  discounte- 
nance always,  and  sometimes  to  prevent,  the  pre- 
parations which  were  there  making  by  the  king's 
ministers.  And  in  France  they  had  another  agent, 
one  Aulgier,  a  man  long  before  in  the  constant 
pay  of  the  crown ;  who,  though  he  was  not  re- 
ceived, and  avowed,  (to  put  the  Letter  varnish  upon 
their  professions  to  the  king,)  by  that  crown,  did 
them  more  service  than  either  of  the  other;  by  how 
much  more  that  people  had  an  influence  upon  the 
distempers  of  the  thi^  kingdoms. 

And  as  the  parhament  made  all  these  addresses 
to  foreign  states  and  princes,  which  no  parliament 
had  ever  done  before,  so  it  will  be  fit  here  to  take 
notice  how  other  princes  appeared  concerned  on 
the  king's  behalf.  The  Spaniard  was  sufficiently 
incensed  by  the  king's  reception  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Portugal,  and,  whicn  was  more,  entering 
into  terms  of  amity  and  league  with  that  crown, 
'and  had  therefore  contributed  notable  assistance 
to  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  sent  both  arms  and 
money  thither.  And  since  the  extravagances  of 
this  parhament,  the  ambassador  of  that  king  had 
made  great  appUcation  to  them. 

The  French,  according  to  their  nature,  were 
much  more  active,  and  more  intent  imon  blowing 
the  fire.  The  former  commotions  in  Scotland  had 
been  ndsed  by  the  special  encouragement,  if  not 
contrivance,  of  the  cardinal  Richeheu ;  who  had 
carefully  kept  up  and  enlarged  the  old  franchises  of 
the  Scots  under  that  crown ;  which  made  a  very 
specious  show  of  wonderful  grace  and  benefit,  at  a 
distance,  to  that  nation,  and  was  of  tittle  burden  to 
the  French;  and,  in  truth,  of  tittle  advant^  to 
those  who  were  in  full  possession  of  all  those  rek- 
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tions.  Yet,  by  this  means,  the  French  have  always 
had  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  affections  of 
that  people,  and  opportunities  to  work  great  preju- 
dice to  that  crown :  as  nothing  was  more  visiole 
than  that,  b^  that  cardinal's  activity,  all  those  late 
distempers  m  Scotland  were  earned  on  till  his 
death,  and,  by  his  rules  and  principles,  afterwards : 
the  French  ministers  always  malang  their  corre- 
6]X)ndence  with,  and  relation  to  those  who  were 
taken  notice  to  be  of  the  pmitan  party;  which  was 
understood  to  be  in  order  only  to  the  opposition  of 
those  counsels,  which  should  at  any  time  be  offered 
on  the  behalf  of  Spain. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  the 
French  ambassador,  monsieur  la  Fert^,  dissembled 
not  to  have  notable  familiarity  with  those  who 
governed  most  in  the  two  houses ;  discovered  to 
them  whatsoever  he  knew,  or  could  reasonably^ 
devise  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king's  counsels  ana 
resolutions;  and  took  all  opportunities  to  lessen 
and  undervalue  the  king's  regal  power,  by  applying 
himself  on  public  occasions  of  state,  and  m  his 
master's  name,  and  to  improve  his  interest,  to  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  (which  had  in  no  age 
before  been  ever  known,)  as  in  the  business  of 
transportation  of  men  out  of  Ireland,  before  re- 
membered; in  which  he  canted,  by  the  importunity 
of  the  two  houses,  his  majesty's  promise  and  en- 
gagement tothe  Spanish  ambassador  to  be  rendered 
of  no  effect.  And,  after  that,  he  formally  exhibited, 
in  writing,  a  complaint  to  the  two  houses  against 
sir  Thomas  Rowe,  his  majesty's  extraordinary  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor,  and  princes  of  Germany, 
upon  the  treaty  of  an  accommodation  on  the  behiuf 
of  the  prince  elector  and  restitution  of  the  palatin- 
ate, confidentiy  avowing,  *'  that  sir  Tliomas  Rowe 
*^  had  offered,  on  the  king's  part,  to  enter  into  a 
"  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  house  of 
"  Austria,  and  to  wed  all  their  interests ;"  and,  in 
plain  terms,  asked  them,  ''whether  they  had  given 
"  him  instructions  to  that  purpose?"  expressing  a 
great  value  his  master  had  of  the  affection  of  the 
parliament  of  England;  which  drew  them  to  a 
return  of  much  and  unusual  civility,  and  to  assure 
the  French  kin^,  "  that  sir  Thomas  Rowe  had  no 
**  such  instructions  from  them;  and  that  they  would 
'*  examine  the  truth  of  it ;  and  would  be  careful 
that  nothing  should  be  done  and  perfected  in 
that  treaty,  which  might  reflect  upon  the  good 
of  the  French  king."  Whereas  in  truth  there 
was  not  theleast  ground  or  pretence  for  that  sug- 
g^estion ;  sir  Thomas  Rowe  having  never  made  any 
such  offer,  or  any  thing  like  it.  And  when,  after 
his  return  out  of  Germany,  he  expostulated  with 
the  French  ambassador,  for  such  an  injurious, 
causeless  information,  he  answered,  ''  that  since 
"  his  master  had  received  such  advertisement,  and 
''  had  given  him  order  to  do  what  he  did."  So 
that  it  easily  appeared,  it  was  only  a  fiction  of 
state,  whereby  they  took  occasion  to  publish,  that 
they  would  on  any  occasion  resort  to  the  two 
houses,  and  thereby  to  flatter  them  in  their  usurpa- 
tion of  any  sovereign  authority. 

lliere  is  not  a  sadder  consideration  (and  I  pray 
God  the  almighty  justice  be  not  angry  with,  and 
w^uy  of  the  government  of  kings  and  princes,  for 
it  is  a  strange  declension  monarchy  is  tallen  to,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  common  neople  within  these  late 
years)  than  this  passion  and  injustice,  in  Christian 

Erinces,  that  tkey  are  not  so  solicitous  that  the 
iws  be  executed,  justice  administered,  and  order 
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preserved  within  their  own  kingdoms,  as  they  are 
that  all  three  may  be  disturbed  and  confounded 
amongst  their  neighboura.  And  therefore  there  is 
no  sooner  a  spark  of  dissension,  a  discomposure  in 
affections,  a  jealousy  in  understandinp;s,  oiscemed 
to  be  in  or  to  be  easy  to  be  infused  into  a  neigh- 
bour province,  or  kingdom,  to  the  hazarding  of 
the  peace  thereof,  but  they,  though  in  league  and 
ami^,  with  their  utmost  art  and  mdustry,  make  it 
their  business  to  kindle  that  spark  into  a  flame, 
and  to  contract  and  ripen  all  unsettled  humours^ 
and  jealous  apprehensions,  into  a  peremptory  dis- 
content, and  all  discontent  to  sedition,  and  all 
sedition  to  open  and  professed  rebellion.  And 
they  have  never  so  ample  satisfaction  in  their  own 
greatness,  or  so  great  a  sense  and  value  of  Grod's 
blessing  upon  them,  as  when  they  have  been  in- 
struments of  drawing  some  notorious  calamity 
upon  their  neighbours.  As  if  the  religion  of 
princes  were  nothing  but  policy,  enough  to  make 
all  other  kingdoms  but  their  own  miserable :  and 
that,  because  God  hath  reserved  them  to  be  tried 
only  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  before  his  own 
tribunal,  that  he  means  to  try  them  too  by  other 
laws,  and  rules,  than  he  hath  published  to  the 
world  for  his  servants  to  walk  by.  Whereas  they 
ought  to  consider,  that  God  hath  placed  them  over 
his  people  as  examples,  and  to  give  countenance 
to  his  laws  by  their  own  strict  observation  of 
them;  and  that  as  their  subjects  are  to  be  de- 
fended and  protected  by  them,  so  themselves  are 
to  be  assisted  and  supported  by  one  another ;  the 
function  of  kings  being  a  classis  by  itself :  and  as 
a  contempt  and  breach  of  every  law  is,  in  the 
policy  of  states,  an  offence  aj^nst  the  person  of  the 
king,  because  there  is  a  kind  of  violence  offered  to 
his  person  in  the  transgression  of  that  rule  without 
which  ke  cannot  govern ;  so  the  rebellion  of  sub- 
jects against  their  prince  ought  to  be  looked  upon, 
by  all  other  kings,  as  an  assault  of  their  own 
sovereignty,  and  a  design  against  monarchy  itself; 
and  consequentiy  to  be  suppressed,  and  extirpated, 
in  what  other  kingdom  soever  it  is,  with  the  same 
concernment  as  if  it  were  in  their  own  bowels. 

Besides  these  indirect  artifices,  and  activity  in 
the  French  ambassador,  the  Hugonots  in  France 
(with  whom  this  crown  heretofore,  it  may  be,  kept 
too  much  correspondence)  were  declarea  enemies 
to  the  king;  ana,  in  pubhc  and  in  secret,  gave  all 
possible  assistance  to  those  whose  business  was  to 
destroy  the  church.  And  as  this  animosity  proved 
of  unspeakable  inconvenience  and  damage  to  the 
king,  throughout  all  these  troubles,  and  of  equal 
benefit  to  his  enemies;  so  the  occasion,  from 
whence  those  disaffections  grew,  was  very  unskil- 
fully and  imprudentiy  administered  by  the  state 
here.  Not  to  speak  of  the  business  of  Rochelle, 
which,  though  it  stuck  deep  in  all,  yet  most  im- 
puted the  coimsels  of  that  time  to  men  that  were 
dead,  and  not  to  a  fixed  design  of  the  court ;  but 
they  had  a  greater  quarrel,  which  made  them  be- 
lieve, that  their  very  religion  was  peraecuted  by 
the  church  of  England. 

When  the  reformation  of  religion  firat  began  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth, 
very  many,  out  of  Germany  and  France,  left  their 
countries,  where  the  reformation  was  severely  per- 
secuted, and  transplanted  themselves,  their  families, 
and  estates,  into  England,  where  they  were  received 
verv  hospitably ;  and  that  king,  with  great  piety 
and  pohcy,  by  several  acts  of  state,  granted  them 
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many  indemnities,  and  the  free  use  of  churches  in 
London  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion :  wherehy 
the  number  of  them  increased ;  and  the  benefit 
to  the  kingdom,  by  such  an  access  of  trade,  and 
improvement  of  manufactures,  was  very  considera- 
ble. The  which  queen  Elizabeth  finding,  and  well 
knowing  that  other  notable  uses  of  them  might  be 
made,  enlarged  their  privileges  by  new  concessions; 
drawing,  by  all  means,  greater  numbers  over,  and 
suffering  them  to  erect  churches,  and  to  enjoy  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  after  their  own  manner, 
and  according  to  their  own  ceremonies,  in  all 
places,  where,  for  the  conveniency  of  their  trade, 
thev  chose  to  reside.  And  so  they  had  churches 
in  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  other  places  of  the 
kinffdom,  as  well  as  in  London;  whereby  the  wealth 
of  those  places  marvellously  increased.  And,  be- 
sides the  benefit  from  thence,  the  queen  made  use 
of  them  in  her  great  transactions  of  state  in  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and,  by  the  mediation  and 
interposition  of  those  people,  kept  an  useful  interest 
in  that  partv,  in  all  the  foreign  dominions  where 
they  were  tolerated.  The  same  charters  of  liberty 
were  continued  and  granted  to  them,  during  the 
peaceable  reign  of  king  James,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  king's  reign,  although,  it  may  be,  the 
politic  considerations  in  those  concessions,  and 
connivances,  were  neither  made  use  of,  nor  under- 
stood. 

Some  few  years  before  these  troubles,  when  the 
power  of  churchmen  grew  more  transcendent,  and 
mdeed  the  faculties  and  understandings  of  the  lay- 
counsellors  more  dull,  lazy,  and  unactive,  (for,  with- 
out the  last,  the  first  could  have  done  no  hurt,)  the 
bishops  grew  jealous  that  the  countenancing  an- 
other discipline  of  the  church  here,  by  order  of  the 
state,  (for  those  foreign  congregations  were  go- 
verned by  a  presbytery,  according  to  the  custom 
and  constitution  ot  those  parts  of  which  they  had 
been  natives :  for  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Wi- 
loons  had  the  free  use  of  several  churches  accord- 
ing to  then:  own  discipline,)  would  at  least  diminish 
the  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  firive  some  hope  and  countenance  to  the 
factious  ana  schismatical  party  in  England  to  hope 
for  such  a  toleration. 

Then  there  wanted  not  some  fiery,  turbulent, 
and  contentious  persons  of  the  same  congrega- 
tions^ who,  upon  private  differences  and  contests, 
were  ready  to  inform  against  their  brethren,  and 
to  discover  what,  they  thought,  might  prove  of 
most  prejudice  to  them;  so  that,  upon  pretence 
that  they  far  exceeded  the  liberties  which  were 
ffranted  to  them,  and  that,  under  the  notion  of 
foreigners,  many  English  separated  themselves 
from  the  church,  and  joined  themselves  to  those 
congregations^  (which  possibly  was  in  part  true,) 
the  council-board  connived,  or  interposed  not, 
[whilst]  the  bishops  did  some  acts  of  restraint, 
with  which  that  tribe  grew  generally  discontented, 
and  thought  the  liberty  of  their  consciences  to  be 
taken  from  them;  and  so  in  London  there  was 
much  complaining  of  this  kind,  but  much  more  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich;  where  Dr.  Wren,  the 
bishop  there,  passionately  and  furiously  proceeded 

r'nst  them  :  so  that  many  left  the  kingdom,  to 
lessening  the  wealthy  manufacture  there  of  ker- 
seys, and  narrow  cloths,  and,  which  was  worse, 
transporting  that  mystery  into  foreign  parts. 

And,  that  this  might  oe  sure  to  look  like  more 
than  what  was  necessary  to  the  civil  policy  of  the 


kingdom,  whereas,  in  all  former  times,  the  ambas- 
sadors, and  all  foreign  ministers  of  state,  employed 
from  England  into  any  parts  where  the  reformed 
religion  was  exercised,  frequented  their  churches, 
gave  all  possible  countenance  to  their  profession, 
and  held  correspondence  with  the  most  active  and 
powerful  persons  of  that  relation,  and  particularly 
the  ambassador  liefer  at  Paris  from  the  time  of 
the  reformation  had  diligently  and  constantly  fre- 
quented the  church  at  Charenton,  and  held  a  fair 
intercourse  with  those  of  that  religion  throughout 
the  kingdom,  by  which  they  had  still  received  ad- 
vantage, that  people  being  industrious  and  active 
to  get  into  the  secrets  of  me  state,  and  so  deriving 
all  necessary  intelligence  to  those  whom  they  de- 
sured  to  gratify :  the  contrary  whereof  was  now 
with  great  industry  practised,  and  some  advertise- 
ments, if  not  instructions,  given  to  the  ambassa- 
dors there,  ''to  forbear  any  extraordinary  commerce 
"  with  that  tribe."  And  the  lord  Scudamore,  who 
was  the  last  ordinary  ambassador  there,  before 
the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  whether  by  the 
inclination  of  his  own  nature,  or  by  advice  from 
others,  not  only  declined  going  to  (Jharenton,  but 
furnished  his  own  chapel,  in  his  house,  with  such 
ornaments,  (as  candles  upon  the  communion-table, 
and  the  like,)  as  gave  great  offence  and  umbrage 
to  those  of  the  reformation,  who  had  not  seen  tne 
like :  besides  that  he  was  careful  to  publish,  upon 
all  occasions,  by  himself,  and  those  who  had  the 
nearest  relation  to  him,  "  that  the  church  of  £ng- 
"  land  looked  not  on  the  Hugonots  as  a  part  of 
"  their  communion;"  which  was  likewise  too  much 
and  too  industriously  discoursed  at  home. 

They  who  committed  the  greatest  errors  this 
way,  had,  no  doubt,  the  least  thoughts  of  making 
any  alterations  in  the  church  of  England,  as  hath 
been  uncharitably  conceived :  but  (having  too  just 
cause  given  them  to  dislike  the  passion,  and  license, 
that  was  taken  by  some  persons  in  the  reformed 
churches,  under  the  notion  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gion, to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  kingdoms) 
unskilfully  believed,  that  the  total  declining  the  in- 
terest of  that  party,  where  it  exceeded  the  neces- 
sary bounds  ofreformation,  would  make  this  church 
of  England  looked  upon  with  more  reverence ;  and 
that  thereby  the  common  adversary,  the  papist, 
would  abate  somewhat  of  his  arrogance  and  super- 
ciliousness ;  and  so  all  parties,  piously  considering 
the  charity  which  religion  should  b^et,  might,  if 
not  unite,  yet  refrain  from  the  bitterness  and  un- 
charitableness  of  contention  in  matters  of  opinion, 
severed  from  the  practical  duties  of  Christians  and 
subjects.  And  so,  contracting  their  considerations 
in  too  narrow  a  compass,  jjthese  men]  contented 
themselves  with  their  pious  intentions,  without  duly 
weighing  objections,  or  the  circumstances  of  polic}*. 
And  they  who  differed  witli  them  in  opinion  in  this 
point,  though  they  were  in  the  right,  not  giving, 
and,  it  may  be,  not  knowing  the  right  reasons, 
rather  confirmed  than  reformed  them  in  their  in- 
clinatiohs  :  neither^of  them  discerning  the  true  and 
substantial  grounds  of  policy,  upon  which  those 
conclusions  had  been  founded,  which  they  were 
now  about  to  change :  and  so  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, not  giving  the  same  countenance  to  those  of 
the  religion  in  foreign  parts,  which  it  had  formerly 
done,  no  sooner  was  discerned  to  be  under  a  cloud 
at  home,  but  those  of  the  religion  abroad  were  glad 
of  the  occasion  to  publish  their  malice  against  her, 
and  to  enter  into  the  same  conspiracy  against  the 
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crown,  without  which  they  could  have  done  little 
hurt  to  the  church. 

After  all  discourses  and  motions  for  peace  were, 
for  a  time,  laid  aside ;  and  new  thoughts  of  vic- 
tory, and  utterly  suhduing  the  king's  party,  again 
entertained ;  they  found  one  troume  tailing  upon 
them,  which  they  had  least  suspected,  want  of 
money;  all  their  vast  sums  collected,  upon  any 
former  hills,  passed  hy  the  king  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland,  and  payment  of  the  debt  to  the  Scots, 
and  all  their  money  upon  subscriptions  of  plate, 
and  loans  upon  the  puolic  faith,  wnich  amounted 
to  incredible  proportions,  were  even  quite  wasted ; 
and  their  constant  expense  was  so  great,  that  no 
ordinary  supply  would  serve  their  turn ;  and  they 
easily  aiscemed,  that  their  money  only,  and  not 
their  cause,  procured  them  soldiers  of  all  kinds ; 
and  that  they  could  never  support  their  power,  if 
their  power  was  not  able  to  supply  them.  All 
voluntary  loans  were  at  an  end,  and  the  public 
faith  thought  a  security  not  to  be  relied  on;  by 
how  much  greater  the  difficulty  was,  by  so  mucn 
the  more  fatal  would  the  sinking  under  it  prove ; 
and  therefore  it  was  with  the  more  vigour  to  be 
resisted.  In  the  end,  they  resolved  upon  the  full 
execution  of  their  fidl  sovereign  power,  and  to  let 
the  people  see  what  they  might  trust  to ;  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  arts  and  degrees  of 
their  motion. 

They  first  ordered,  "  that  committees  should  be 
"  named  in  all  counties,  to  take  care  for  provisions 
'*  of  victuals  for  the  army,  and  also  for  the  taking 
"up  of  horses  for  service  in  the  field,  dragooners 
and  draught  horses,  and  for  borrowing  of  money 
and  plate  to  suppljrthe  army :  and  upon  certificate 
from  these  committees,"  (who  had  power  to  set 
what  value  or  rates  thev  pleased  upon  these  provi- 
sions of  any  kind,)  "  tne  same  should  be  entered 
"  with  their  treasurer,  who  should  hereafter  repay 
"  the  same."  It  was  Uien  alleged, "  that  this  would 
"  onlv  draw  supplies  from  their  friends,  and  the 
"  well  affected ;  and  that  others,  who  either  liked 
'*  not  their  proceedings,  or  loved  their  money 
"  better  than  the  liberty  of  their  country,  would 
*'  not  contribute."  Upon  this  it  was  ordered, 
"  that  in  case  the  owners  refused  to  bring  in 
"  money,  provisions,  plate,  and  horse,  upon  the 
"  public  faith,  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  for  the 
"  better  preventing  the  spoil,  and  embezzling  of 
such  provisions  of  money,  plate,  and  horses,  by 
the  disorder  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  they  may 
not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies,  that 
the  committees,  or  any  two  of  them,  should  be 
**  authorized,  and  enabled  to  send  for  such  pro- 
"  visions,  money,  plate,  and  horses ;  and  to  take 
'*  the  same  into  their  custody,  and  to  set  indifferent 
'*  value  and  rate  upon  them ;  which  value  they 
"  should  certify  to  the  treasurers,  for  the  propor- 
tions to  be  repaid  at  such  time,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  should  be  ordered  by  both  houses  of 
parliament." 
This  was  done  only  to  shew  what  they  meant  to 
do  over  all  England,  and  as  a  stock  of  credit  to 
them.  FcH"  at  present  it  would  neither  supply  their 
wants ;  neither  was  it  seasonable  for  them,  or  in- 
deed possible  to  endeavour  the  execution  of  it  in 
many  counties.  London  was  the  place  from  whence 
only  their  present  help  must  come.  To  them  there- 
fore they  declared,  "  that  the  king's  army  had 
"  made  divers  assessments  upon  several  counties, 
"  and  the  subjects  were  compelled,  by  the  soldiers. 
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to  pay  the  same ;  which  army,  if  it  continued, 
would  soon  ruin  and  waste  the  whole  kingdom; 
"  and  overthrow  religion,  law,  and  liberty :  that 
"  there  was  no  probable  way,  under  God,  for  the 
suppressing  that  army,  and  other  ill  affected 
persons,  but  by  the  army  raised  by  the  authority 
of  the  parliament;  wmch  army  could  not  be 
"  maintained,  without  great  sums  of  money;  and 
"  for  raising  such  sums,  there  could  be  no  act  of 
"  parliament  passed  with  his  majesty's  assent, 
"  albeit  there  was  great  justice  that  such  money 
'*  should  be  raised :  that,  hitherto,  the  army  had 
"  been,  for  the  most  part,  maintained  by  the  vohm- 
"  tary  contributions  of  well  affected  people,  who 
*'  had  freely  contributed  according  to  their  abilities : 
'*  that  there  were  divers  others  within  the  cities  of 
"  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs,  that 
"  had  not  contributed  at  all  towards  the  mainte- 
"  nance  of  that  army,  or  if  they  had,  yet  not  an- 
"  swerable  to  their  estates ;  who  notwithstanding 
"  received  benefit  and  protection  by  the  same 
"  army,  as  well  as  any  others ;  and  therefore  it 
"  was  most  iust,  that  they  should,  as  well  as 
"  others,  be  charged  to  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
"  nance  thereof.'" 
Upon  these  grounds  and  reasons,  it  was  ordained, 
by  the  authority  of  parliament,  that  Isaac  Pen- 
mngton,  the  then  lord  mayor  of  London,  and 
some  other  aldermen,  and  citizens,  or  any  four 
"  of  them,  should  have  power  and  authonty  to 
*'  nominate,  and  appoint,  in  every  ward,  within 
"  the  city  of  London,  six  such  persons  as  they 
"  should  think  fit,  who  should  have  power  to 
"  inquire  of  all  who  had  not  contributed  upon  the 
"  propositions  concerning  the  raising  of  money, 
"  plate,  &c.  and  of  such  able  men  who  had  contn- 
''  buted,  yet  not  according  to  their  estates  and  abili- 
"  ties ;  and  those  persons  so  substituted,  or  any 
"  four  of  them,  widiin  their  several  wards  and 
"  limits,  should  have  power  to  assess  all  persons 
*'  of  ability  who  had  not  contributed,  and  also 
"  those  who  had  contributed,  yet  not  according  to 
"  their  ability,  to  pay  such  simis  of  money,  accord- 
*'  ing  to  their  estates,  as  the  assessors,  or  any  four 
"  of  them,  should  think  reasonable,  so  as  the  same 
*'  exceeded  not  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates  ; 
and  to  nominate  fit  persons  for  the  collection 
thereof.  And  if  any  person  so  assessed  should 
refuse  to  pay  the  money  so  assessed  upon  him, 
"  it  should  be  lawful  for  tne  assessors  and  collect- 
ors to  levy  that  sum  by  way  of  distress,  and  sale 
of  the  goods  of  persons  so  refusing.  And  if  any 
*'  person  distrained  should  make  resistance,  it 
"  should  be  lawful  for' the  assessors  and  collectors 
*'  to  call  to  their  assistance  any  of  the  trained 
"  bands  of  London,  or  any  otner  his  majesty's 
subjects;  who  were  required  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting  to  them.  And  the  burgesses  of  West- 
minster and  Southwark,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  that  purpose,  were  to  do  the  same 
within  those  limits,  as  the  other  in  London." 
And  that  there  might  be  no  stratagem  to  avoid 
this  tax,  (so  strange  and  unlooked  for,)  by  a  second 
ordinance  in  explanation  of  the  former,  they  or- 
dained, "  that,  if  no  sufficient  distress  could  be 
"  found  for  the  payment  of  what  should  be  assessed, 
"  the  collectors  should  have  power  to  inquire  of 
any  sum  of  money  due  to  those  persons  so 
assessed,  from  Tihat  pertons  soever,  for  rents, 
goods,  or  debts,  or  lor  iiny  other  thing  or  cause 
whatsoever.  And  the  collectors  had  power  to 
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such  debts,  until  the  full  value  of  the    '*  but  that,  in  a  short  time,  inferior  commanders, 
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''  receive  all  such  debts,  untQ  the  full  value  of  the 
sums  so  assessed,  and  the  charges  in  levying  or 
recovering  the  same,  should  be  satisfied :  and 
lest  the  mscovery  of  those  debts  might  be  diffi- 
cult, the  same  collectors  had  power  to  compound 
*'  for  any  rents,  goods,  or  debts,  due  to  sucn  per- 
*'  sons  so  assessed,  with  any  person  by  whom  the 
'*  same  was  due,  and  to  give  fuU  discharges  for  the 
"  money  so  compounded  for,  which  shoiSd  be  good 
''  and  effectual  to  all  purposes.  And  if  the  money 
'*  assessed  could  not  be  levied  by  any  of  these  ways, 
"  then  the  persons  assessed  should  be  imprisoned 
"  in  such  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  so  long 
'^  time,  as  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
''  for  examination  should  appoint,  and  order ;  and 
<'  the  families  of  aU  such  persons  so  imprisoned 
''  should  no  longer  remain  within  the  cities  of 
''  London  or  Westminster,  the  suburbs,  or  the 
counties  adjacent.  And  all  assessors  and  col- 
lectors shoiud  have  the  protection  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  for  their  indemnity  in  that  service, 
ana  receive  allowance  for  their  pains  and 
charges."  Several  additional  and  explanatory 
orders  they  made  for  the  better  execution  of  this 
^rand  one,  by  every  of  which  some  clause  of  sever- 
ity, and  monstrous  irregularity,  was  added ;  and, 
for  the  complement  of  a&,  they  ordered  that  them- 
selves, the  members  of  eiUier  house,  should  not  be 
assessed  by  any  body. 

The  truth  is,  the  king  was  not  sorry  to  see  this 
ordinance,  which  he  thought  so  prodigious,  that  he 
should  have  been  a  greater  gainer  by  it  than  they 
that  made  it ;  which  he  thought  was  so  palpable 
and  clear  a  demonstration  of  me  tyranny  the  peo- 

Ele  were  to  live  under,  that  they  would  easily 
ave  discerned  the  change  of  their  condition :  yet 
he  took  so  much  pains,  to  awaken  his  subjects 
to  a  due  apprehension  of  it,  and  to  apply  the 
thorough  consideration  of  it  to  them,  that  he 
published  a  declaration  upon  that  ordinance ;  the 
which,  presenting  many  things  to  them,  which 
have  since  fallen  out,  may  be,  in  this  place,  fit 
to  be  inserted  in  the  king's  own  words,  which 
were  these : 

''  It  would  not   be  believed,  (at  least  great 
pains  have  been  taken  that  it  mi^ht  not,)  that 
the  pretended  ordinance  of  the  mihtia,  (the  first 
attempt  that  ever  was,  to  make  a  law  oy  ordi- 
**  nance,  without  our  consent,)  or  the  keeping  us 
out  of  Hull,  and  taking  our  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  us,  could  any  way  concern  the  in- 
terest, property,  or  liberty  of  tne  subject :  and  it 
"  was   confessea,  by  that  desperate  dedaraticm 
itself  of  the  261^  ol  May,  that  if  they  were  found 
^^ty  of  that  charge  of  destroying  the  title  and 
interest  of  our  subjects  to  their  lands  and  goods, 
it  were  indeed  a  very  great  crime.    But  it  was  a 
strange  fatal  lethargy  which  had   seized  our 
**  good  people,  and  kept  them  from  discerning 
"  Uiat  toe  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonalty  cl 
England  were  not  only  stripped  of  their  preemi- 
nences and  privileges,  but  of  their  liberties  and 
estates,  when  our  just  rights  were  denied  us ; 
''  and   that  no  subject  could  from  thenceforth 
"  expect  to  dwell  at  home,  when  we  were  driven 
*'  from  our  houses  and  our  towns.    It  was  not 
'[  possible,  that  a  commission  could  be  granted  to 
''  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  raise  an  army  against  us, 
*'  and,  for  the  safety  of  our  person,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom,  to  pursue, 
kill,  and  slay  us,  and  all  who  wish  well  to  us. 
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'*  but  that,  in  a  short  time,  inferior  commanders, 
by  the  same  authority,  would  require  our  good 
subjects,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  property  of 
the  subject,  to  supply  them  with  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  tlunk  fit,  upon  the  penalty  of 
"  being  plundered  with  all  extremity  of  war,  (as 
"  the  title  of  sir  Edward  Sainton's  warrant  runs, 
against  our  poor  subjects  in  Wiltshire,)  and 
by  such  rules  of  unlimited  arbitrary  power  as 
are  inconsistent  with  the  least  pretence  or  sha- 
dow of  that  property,  it  would  seem  to  defend. 
''  If  there  could  be  yet  any  understanding  so 
''  unskilful  and  supine  to  bdieve,  that  these  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  do  intend  any  thing 
but  a  general  confusion,  they  have  brought 
them  a  sad  argument  to  their  own  doors  to 
*'  convince  them.  After  this  ordinance  and  de- 
claration, it  is  not  in  any  sober  man's  pow^  to 
believe  himself  to  be  worth  any  thing,  or  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  law,  liberty,  or  property, 
left  in  England,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
men.  And  the  same  power  that  robs  them 
*'  now  of  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates,  hath, 
*'  by  that,  but  made  a  ckira,  and  mtitled  itself  to 
the  other  nineteen,  when  it  shall  be  thought  fit 
to  hasten  the  general  ruin.  Sure,  if  the  minds 
of  all  men  be  not  stubbornly  prepared  for  servi- 
tude, they  will  look  on  this  ordinance,  as  the 
greatest  prodigy  of  arbitrary  power  and  tyranny, 
that  any  age  Imth  brought  forth  in  any  kingdom. 
Other  grievances  (and  the  greatest)  have  been 
conceived  intoleraole,  rather  by  the  logic  and 
consequence,  than  by  the  pressure  itsdf :  this 
at  once  sweeps  away  all  that  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  parliaments  have  provided  for  them. 
Is  their  propertjf  in  their  estates,  (so  carefully 
looked  to  by  their  ancestors,  and  so  amply  es- 
tablished by  us,  against  anv  possibility  of  inva- 
''  sion  from  the  crown,)  whicn  makes  the  meanest 
subject  as  much  a  lord  of  his  own  as  the 
jrreatest  peer,  to  be  valued,  or  considered  ?  Here 
18  a  twentieth  part  of  every  man's  estate,  or  so 
'^  much  as  four  men  will  please  to  call  the  twentieth 
*'  part,  taken  awa^  at  once,  and  yet  a  power  left 
''  to  take  a  twentieth  still  of  that  which  remains ; 
and  this  to  be  levied  by  such  circumstances  of 
severity,  as  no  act  of  parliament  ew  consented 
"to. 

"  Is  their  liberty,  which  distinguishes  subjects 
''  from  ^aves,  and  in  which  thw  freebom  na- 
tion hath  the  advantage  of  all  Christendom, 
dear  to  them?  They  shall  not  only  be  im- 
prisoned in  such  places  of  this  kingdom,  (a 
latitude  of  judgment  no  court  can  challenge 
*'  to  itself  in  any  cases,)  but  for  so  long  time  as 
"  the  committee  of  the  bouse  of  commons  for  ex- 
*'  amination  shall  appoint  and  order :  the  house  of 
<<  commons  itself  having  never  assumed,  or  in  the 
"  least  degree  pretended  to,  a  power  of  judicature ; 
"  having  no  more  authority  to  administer  an  oath, 
"  the  only  way  to  discover  and  find  out  the  truth 
'<  of  facts,  than  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  any  of  our 
*'  subjects :  and  this  committee  being  so  mr  from 
"  being  a  part  of  the  parliament^  that  it  is  de- 
*^  structive  to  the  whcde,  by  usurpmg  to  itself  all 
<'  the  power  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  All 
*'  who  know  any  thing  of  parliaments  know  that  a 
committee  of*^  either  hmise  ought  not,  by  the 
law,  to  publish  their  own  results ;  nether  are 
their  conclusions  of  any  force,  without  the  con- 
*'  fiimation  of  the  house,  which  hath  the  same 
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persuade  men  cheerfully  to  part  with  this  twen- 
tieth part  of  their  estates  to  the  good  work  in 
hand.    For  whosoever  will  give  what  he  hath 
may  escape  robbing.  They  shall  be  repaid  upon 
the  public  faith,  as  all  other  monies  lent  upon 
the  propositions  of  both  houses.    It  may  be  so. 
**  But  men  must  be  condemned  to  a  strange  un- 
thnftiness,  who  will  lend  upon  such  security.  The 
public  failh  indeed  is  as  great  an  earnest  as  the 
state  can  give,  and  engages  the  honour,  reputa- 
tion, and  honesty  of  the  nation,  and  is  Uie  act  of 
the  kingdom :  it  is  the  security  of  the  king,  the 
lords,  and  commons,  which  can  never  need  an 
executor,  can  never  die,  never  be  bankrupt ;  and 
therefore  we  willingly  consented  to  it  for  the  in- 
demnity of  our  gocd  subjects  of  Scotland,  (who, 
we  hope,  will  not  think  the  worse  of  it  for  being 
so  often  and  so  cheaply  mentioned  since.)    But 
"  that  a  vote  of  one,  or  both  houses,  should  be  an 
<<  engagement  upon  the  public  faith,  is  as  impos- 
"  sible  as  that  the  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
"  mons  for  e^^amination  should  be  the  high  court 
"  of  parliament. 

**  And  what  is  or  can  be  said,  with  the  least 
"  shadow  of  reason,  to  justify  these  extravagances  ? 
**  We  have  not  heara  lately  of  the  fundamental 
*'  laws,  which  used  to  warrant  the  innovations : 
*'  these  need  a  refuge  even  below  those  founda- 
*'  tions.  They  will  say,  they  cannot  manage  their 
**  great  undertakings  without  such  extraordinary 
'*  ways.  We  think  so  too.  But  that  proves  only, 
**  they  have  undertaken  somewhat  they  ought  not 
to  undertake,  not  that  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  do 
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power  of  controlling  diem,  as  if  the  matter  had 
never  been  debated.     But  that  any  committee 
should  be  so  contracted,  (as  this  of  examination, 
a  style  no  committee  ever  bore  before  this  par- 
liament,) as  to  exclude  the  members  of  the 
house,  who  are  equally  trusted  by  their  country, 
from  being  present  at  the  counsels,  is  so  mon- 
strous to  the  privileges  of  parliament,  that  it  is 
no  more  in  toe  power  of  any  man  to  give  up 
that  freedom,  than  of  himself  to  order,  that, 
from  that  time,  the  place  for  which  he  serves 
shall  never  more  send  a  knight  or  burffess  to 
the  pariiament ;   and  in  truth  is  no  less  uian  to 
alter  the  whole  frame  of  government,  to  pull  up 
parliaments  by  the  roots,  and  to  commit  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  oi  all  the  people  of 
England  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  un- 
qualified persons,  who  shall  dispose  thereof  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion,  without  account  to 
any  rule  or  authority  whatsoever. 
"  Are  their  friends,  their  wives,  and  children, 
the  greatest  blessings  of  peace,  and  comforts  of 
life,  precious  to  them  ?   Would  their  penury  and 
imprisonment  be  less  ffrievous  by  those  cordials  ? 
They  shall  be  divorced  from  them,  banished,  and 
shall  no  lon^r  remain  within  the  dties  of  London 
and  Westounster,  the  suburbs  and  the  counties 
adjacent;   and  how  far  those  adjacent  coun- 
ties shall  extend  no  man  knows.     Is  there  now 
any  thing  left  to  enjoy  but  the  liberty  to  rebel, 
and  destroy  one  another?     Are  the  outward 
blessings  onhr  of  peace,  property,  and  liberty, 
taken  and  forced  from  our   subjects  ?     Are 
their  consciences  free  and  unassaulted  by  the 
violence  of  these  fire-brands  ?    Sure  the  hberty 
and  freedom  of  conscience   cannot  suffer  by 
these  men.   Alas!  all  these  punishments  are  im- 
posed upon  them,  because  they  will  not  submit 
to  actions  contrary  to  their  natural  loyalty,  to 
their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  to 
their  late  voluntary  protestation,  which  obliges 
them  to  the  care  of  our  person,  and  our  just  rights. 
'*  How  many  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and 
reputation,  of  the  several  counties  of  England, 
are  now  imprisoned,  without  any  objections 
against  them,  but  suspicion  o[  tneir  loyalty  I 
How  many  of  the  gravest  and  most  substantial 
citizens  ot  London,  by  whom  the  government 
and  discipline  of  that  city  was  preserved,  are  dis- 
graced, robbed,  and  imprisonea,  without  any  pro- 
cess of  law,  or  colour  of  accusation,  but  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  and  government  of  the  kingdom! 
whilst  anabaptists  and  Brownists,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  vicious  and  debauched  persons  of  despe- 
rate fortunes,  take  upon  them  to  break  up  and 
rifle  houses,  as  public  and  avowed  ministers  of  a 
new-invented  authority.  How  many  godly,  pious, 
and  poinfrd  divines,  whose  lives  and  learning 
have  made  them  of  reverend  estimation,  are  now 
slandered  with  inclination  to  popery,  ^counte- 
nanced, and  imprisoned,  for  dischsu'ging  their 
consciences,  instructing  the  people  in  the  Chris- 
tian duty  of  religion  and  obeoience !  whilst  schis- 
matical,  iUiterate,  and  scandalous  preachers  fill 
the  pulpits  and  churches  with  blasphemy,  irreve- 
rence, and  treason ;  and  incite  their  auditory  to 
nothing  but  murder  and  rebellion. 
"  We  pass  over  the  vulgar  charm,  by  which 
they  have  captivated  such  who  have  been  con- 
tented to  dispense  with  their  consciences  for  the 
preservation  of  thdr  estates,  and  by  which  they 


any  thing  that  is  convenient  for  those  ends. 
"  We  remembered  thjem  long  ago,  and  we  can- 
'^  not  do  it  too  often,  of  that  excellent  speech  of 
^*  Mr.  Pym*8.  The  law  is  that  which  puts  a  differ- 
'*  ence  betwixt  good  and  evil,  betwixt  just  and 
**  unjust :  if  you  take  away  the  law,  all  things  will 
"  be  in  a  confusion,  every  man  will  become  a  law 
"  unto  himself;  which,  in  the  depraved  condition 
"  of  human  nature,  must  needs  produce  many 
''  great  enormities.    Lust  will  become  a  law,  and 
envy  will  become  a  law,  covetousness  aud  am- 
bition wiU  become  laws ;  and  what  dictates,  what 
decision,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be 
"  discerned :  it  may  indeed  by  the  sad  instances 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 
"  But  will  posterity  believe,  that,  in  the  same 
parliament,  this  doctrine  was  avowed  with  that 
acclamation,  and  these  instances  after  produced  ? 
That,  in  the  same  parliament,  such  care  was 
"  taken  that  no  man  should  be  committed  in  what 
case  soever,  witiiout  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment expressed;   and  that  all  men  should  be 
immediately  bailed  in  all  cases  bailable;  and, 
during  the  same  parliament,  that  alderman  Pen- 
nington, or  indeed  any  body  else,  but  the  sworn 
"  ministers  of  justice,  should  imprison  whom  they 
**  would,  and  for  what  they  would,  and  for  as  long 
*'  time  as  they  would  ?    That  the  king  should  be 
reproached  with  breach  of  privilege,  Tor  accusing 
sir  John  Hotham  of  high  treason,  when  with 
force  of  arms  he  kept  him  out  of  Hull,  and  de- 
spised him  to  his  face,  because  in  no  case  a 
"  member  of  either  house  might  be  committed,  or 
"  accused  without  leave  of  that  house  of  which  he 
is  a  member;  and  yet  that,  during  the  same 
parliament,  the  same  alderman  shall  commit  the 
earl  of  Middlesex,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  the 
"  lord  Buckhurst,  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
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'*  mons,  to  the  counter,  without  reprehension  ? 
'^  That  to  be  a  traitor  (which  is  defined,  and  every 
"  man  understands)  should  be  no  crime ;  and  to 
*'  be  called  malignant,  which  nobody  knows  the 
''  meaning  of,  should  be  ground  enough  for  dose 
*'  imprisonment  ?  That  a  law  should  be  made,  that 
*'  whosoever  should  presume  to  take  tonnage  and 
"  poundage  without  an  act  of  parliament,  should 
"  mcur  the  penalty  of  a  praemunire;  and,  in  the 
*'  same  parHament,  that  the  same  imposition  should 
*'  be  laid  upon  our  subjects,  and  taken  by  order  of 
**  both  houses,  without  and  against  our  «)nsent } 
Lastly,  that,  in  the  same  parliament,  a  law  should 
be  made  to  declare  the  proceedings  and  judg- 
ment upon  ship-money  to  be  ille^,  and  void; 
and,  during  that  parhament,  that  an  order  of 
^'both  houses  shall,  upon  pretence  of  necessity, 
"  enable  four  men  to  t^e  away  the  twentieth  part 
*'  of  their  estates  from  all  their  neighbours,  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion? 
"  But  our  good  subjects  will  no  longer  look 
upon  these  and  the  uke  results,  as  upon  the 
''  counsels  and  conclusions  of  both 'our  houses  of 
*'  parliament;  (though  all  the  world  knows,  even 
*'  that  authoritv  can  never  justify  things  unwar- 
*^  rantable  by  tne  law.)  They  well  know  how  few 
"  of  the  persons  trusted  by  them  are  trusted  at 
"  their  consultations,  of  above  five  hundred  of  the 
commons  not  fourscore ;  and  of  the  house  of 
peers,  not  a  fifth  part :  that  they  who  are  pre- 
sent enjoy  not  the  privilege  and  freedom  of 
parhament,  but  are  besieged  by  an  anny,  and 
*'  awed  bv  the  same  tumults  which  drove  us  and 
**  their  fellow  members  from  thence,  to  consent  to 
''  what  some  few  seditious,  schismatical  persons 
amon^  them  do  propose.  These  are  the  men, 
who,  joining  with  the  anabaptists  and  Brownists 
of  London^  first  changed  tne  government  and 
discipHne  of  that  city;  and  now,  by  the  pride 
and  power  of  that  city,  would  undo  the  kingdom : 
''  whilst  their  lord  mayor,  a  person  accused  and 
"  known  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  by  a  new 
legislative  power  of  his  own,  suppresses  and 
reviles  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  robs  and 
imprisons  whom  he  thinks  fit;  and,  with  the 
"  rabble  of  his  faction,  gives  laws  to  both  houses 
*'  of  parliament,  and  telU  them.  They  will  have  no 
*'  accommodation :  whilst  the  members  sent,  and 
''intrusted  by  their  countries,  are  expelled  the 
'*  house,  or  committed,  for  refusmg  to  take  the 
''  oath  of  association  to  Hve  and  die  with  the  earl 
*•  of  Essex,  as  very  lately  sir  Sydney  Mountague. 
"  These  are  the  men  who  have  presumed  to  send 
'<  ambassadors,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  with 
**  forei^  states  in  their  own  behalfs,  having  at 
"  this  time  an  agent  of  their  own  with  the  states 
'*  of  Holland,  to  negociate  for  them  upon  private 
''  instructions :  these  are  the  men  who,  not  think- 
ing they  have  yet  brought  mischief  enough  imto 
this  kingdom,  at  this  time  invite  and  eoticit  our 
subjects  of  Scotland,  to  enter  this  land  with  an 
army  against  us :  in  a  word,  these  are  the  men 
''  who  have  made  this  last  devouring  ordinance 
"  to  take  away  all  law,  liberty,  and  property  from 
our  people,  and  have  by  it  really  acted  that  upon 
our  people,  which  with  infinite  malice,  and  no 
colour  or  ground,  was  laboured  to  be  infused 
into  them,  to  have  been  our  intention  by  the 
*'  commissions  of  array. 

"  We  have  done :   What  power  and  authority 
**  tliese  men  have^  or  will  have,  we  know  not :  for 
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ourself,  we  challenf^e  none  such.    We  look  upon 
the  pressures  and  mconveniences  our  good  sub- 
jects bear,  even  by  us,  and  our  army,  (which  the 
army  fiirst  raised  dv  them  enforced  us  to  levy  in 
"  our  defence,  and  their  refusal  of  all  offers  and 
"  desires  of  treaty  enforceth  us  to  keep,)  with  very 
"  much  sadness  of  heart.    We  are  so  far  from  re- 
quiring a  twentieth  part  of  their  estates,  though 
for  their  own  visible  preservation,  that,  as  we 
have  already  sold  or  pawned  our  own  jewels, 
and  coined  our  own  plate,  so  we  are  wimngr  to 
"  sell  all  our  own  lands  and  houses  for  their  reUef : 
yet  we  do  not  doubt  but  our  good  subjects  will 
seriously  consider  our  condition,  and  tneir  own 
duties,  and  think  our  readiness  to  protect  them 
"  with  the  utmost  hazard  of  our  life,  aeserves  their 
readiness  to  assist  us  with  some  part  of  their 
fortunes ;  and,  whilst  other  men  give  a  twentieth 
part  of  their  estates  to  enable  them  to  forfeit  the 
other  nineteen,  that  they  will  extend  themselves 
to  us  in  a  hberal  and  free  proportion,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rest,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
God's  true  rehgion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 
hberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  safety  and  very 
being  of  parliaments,  and  this  kingdom :   for 
''  if  all  these  ever  were,  or  can  be,  in  manifest 
"  danger,  it  is   now   in   this   present  rebellion 
"  against  us. 
"  Lastiy,  we  will  and  require  all  our  loving 
subjects,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  as 
they  will  answer  it  to  God,  to  us,  and  to  pos- 
tenty,  by  their   oaths   of  allegiance   and  su- 
premacy; as  they  would  not  be  looked  upon 
now,  and  remembered  hereafter,  as  betrayers  of 
the  laws  and  hberties  they  were  born  to ;  that 
they  in  no  degree  submit  to  this  wild  pretended 
ordinance,  and  that  they  presume  not  to  give 
any  encouragement  or  assistance  to  the  army 
"  now  in  rebemon  against  us ;  which  if  notwith- 
standing they  shaU  do,  they  must  expect  from 
us  the  severest  punishment  the  law  can  inflict, 
and  a  perpetual  infamy  with  all  good  men.'' 
Whatsoever  every  man  could  say  to  another 
against  that  ordinance,  and  whatsoever  the  king 
said  to  them  all  against  it,  it  did  bring  in  a  great 
supply  of  money,  and  gave  them  a  stock  of  credit 
to  lK>rrow  more ;  sq  that  the  army  was  again  drawn 
out,  though  but  to  winter  quarters,  twenty  miles 
from  London,  and  the  earl  ot  Essex  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Windsor,  to  straiten  the  king[*s  new 
garrison  at  Reading,  and  sent  strong  parties  still 
abroad,  which  got  as  much  ground  as,  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  that  is, 
brought  those  adjacent  counties  entirely  under  the 
obedience  of  the  parliament,  which  would  at  least 
have  kept  themselves  neutral :  and  still  persuaded 
the  people,  "  tiiat  their  work  was  even  at  an  end, 
"  and  tnat  tiie  king's  forces  would  be  swallowed 
^'  up  in  a  very  short  time :"  so  that  there  was  no 
day,  in  which  they  did  not  publish  themselves  to 
have  obtained  some  notable  victory,  or  taken  some 
town,  when  in  truth  each  party  wisely  abstained 
from  (hsturbing  the  other :  yet  the  bulk  of  their 
supply  came  only  from  the  city  of  London.    For 
though  their  ordinances  extended  over  the  whole 
kingoom,  yet  they  had  power  to  execute  them  only 
there ;  for  it  was  not  yet  time  to  try  the  affections 
of  all  places  within  their  own  verge,  with  the  severe 
exercise  of  that  authority. 

And  therefore  divers  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
substantial  citizens  of  London,  observing  liberty 
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to  be  taken  by  all  men  to  petition  the  houses,  and 
the  multitude  of  the  petitioners  to  cany  great  au- 
thority with  them^  and  from  those  multitudes,  and 
that  authority,  the  brand  to  have  been  laid  upon 
the  city,  "  ot  beins  an  enemy  to  peace,"  met  toge- 
ther, and  prepared  a  very  modest  and  moderate 
petition  to  the  houses;  in  which  they  desired 
"  that  such  propositions  and  addresses  might  be 
made  by  tnem  to  his  majesty,  that  he  might 
with  his  honour  comply  with  them>  and  thereby 
a  happy  peace  ensue;"  the  which,  being  signed 
by  many  thousand  hands,  was  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented, but  was  r^ected  by  the  house  of  commons, 
for  no  other  reason  pubhcly  given,  but  "  that  it 
**  was  prepared  by  a  multitude ;"  and  objections 
were  framed  against  the  principal  promoters  of  it, 
upon  other  pretences  of  delinquency;  that  they 
were  compelled  to  forsake  the  town,  and  so  that 
party  was,  for  the  present,  discountenanced. 

At  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  of  Westmin- 
ster, St.  Martin's,  and  Ck)vent-garden,  who  always 
underwent  the  imputation  of  bSng  weU  affected  to 
the  king,  prepared  the  like  petition,  and  met  with 
the  same  reproach,  being  strictiy  inhibited  to  ap- 
proach the  houses  with  more  than  six  in  company. 
This  unequal  kind  of  proceeding  added  nothing  to 
their  reputation,  and  they  easily  discerned  those 
humours,  thus  obstructed,  would  break  out  the 
more  violentiy :  therefore  they  again  resumed  all 
professions  of  a  desire  of  peace,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  propositions  to  be  sent  to 
the  king  to  that  purpose ;  and  because  they  found 
that  would  be  a  work  of  time,  (for  the  reasons 
which  will  be  anon  remembered,)  and  that  many 
arts  were  to  be  applied  to  the  several  affections, 
and  to  wipe  out  the  imagination  that  the  city  de- 
sired peace  upon  any  other  terms  than  they  did, 
and  the  disadvantage  that  accrued  to  them  bv  such 
imagination,  and  also  to  stay  the  appetite  o«  those 
who  were  importunate  to  have  any  advance  made 
towards  peace,  having  procured,  by  the  activity  of 
their  s^nts  and  ministers,  to  have  such  a  common- 
coimcu  chosen  for  the  city,  as  would  undoubtedly 
comply  with  their  desires  and  designs,  they  under- 
hand directed  their  own  mayor  to  engage  that 
body  in  such  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  as,  carrying 
the  sense  and  reputation  of  the  whole  city,  might 
vet  signify  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  two 
nouses;  and  so  a  petition  was  framed  in  these 
words: 

To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty; 
The  handle  petition  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  tie  city  of  London, 
"  Sheweth, 

"  That  the  petitioners,  your  majesty's  most  hum- 
"  ble  and  loyal  subjects,  being  much  pierced  with 
*'  the  long  and  great  divisions  between  your  ma- 
*'  jesty  and  both  your  houses  of  parliament,  and 
"  with  the  sad  and  bloody  effects  thereof,  both 
"  here  and  in  Ireland,  are  yet  more  deeply  woimd- 
"  ed  by  the  missqiprehension,  n^ch  your  majesty 
*'  seemeth  to  entertain  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of 
"  this  your  city,  as  if  there  were  some  cause  of 
fear,  or  suspicion  of  danger  to  your  royal  person, 
if  your  majesty  should  return  hither ;  and  that 
this  is  made  the  unhappy  bar  to  that  blessed 
reconciliation  with  your  great  and  most  faithful 
coimol  for  preventing  that  desolation,  and  de- 
struction, which  is  now  most  apparentiy  immi- 
nent to  your  majesty,  and  all  your  kingdoms. 
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**  For  satis&ction  therefore  of  your  majesty,  and 
clearing  of  the  petitioners'  innocency,  they  most 
humbly  declare,  as  formerly  they  have  done, 
that  they  are  no  way  conscious  of  any  disloyalty, 
but  abhor  all  thoughts  thereof;  and  that  they 
are  resolved  to  make  good  their  late  solemn 
protestation,  and  sacred  vow,  made  to  Almighty 
**  God ;  and,  with  the  last  drop  of  their  dearest 
'^  bloods,  to  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed 
protestant  religion,  and,  according  to  the  duty 
of  their  allegiance,  your  majesty's  royal  person, 
honour,  ana  estate,  (whatsoever  is  mahciously 
and  falsely  suggested  to  your  majesty  to  the 
contrary,)  as  wefi  as  the  power  and  privilege  of 
parliament,  and  the  lawmL  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subject :  and  do  hereby  engage  them- 
*'  selves,  their  estates,  and  all  they  have,  to  their 
"  utmost  power,  to  defend  and  preserve  your  ma- 
"  jesty,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  from  all 
"  tumults,  afironts,  and  violence,  with  as  much 
loyalty,  love,  and  duty,  as  ever  citizens  expressed 
towar(^  your  majesty,  or  any  of  your  royal  pro- 
genitors m  their  greatest  glory. 
*'  The  petitioners  therefore,  upon  their  bended 
"  knees,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  msnesty, 
"  to  return  to  your  parliament,  (accompanied  with 
"  your  royal,  not  martial  attendance,)  to  the  end 
'*  that  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  may  be  settled 
"  and  secured,  and  whatsoever  is  amiss  in  church 
and  commonwealth  reformed  by  their  advice, 
according  to  the  fundamental  constitutions  of 
this  kingdom :  and  that  such  a  peace  may  there- 
by be  obtained,  as  shall  be  for  the  glory  of  God, 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  majesty  and 
*'  posterity,  and  welfare  of  aU  your  loyal  subjects ; 
"  who,  (the  petitioners  are  fiilly  assured,)  wnatso- 
"  ever  is  given  out  to  the  contrary,  do  unanimously 
"  desire  the  peace  herein  expressed." 

Though  tins  petition  was  in  effect  no  other  than 
to  desire  the  king  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  put 
bimseKinto  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  parliament, 
and  therefore  all  wise  men  concluded  that  no  great 

f  progress  would  be  made  by  it  towards  peace ;  yet, 
so  sotted  and  infatuated  were  the  people,)  tnat, 
upon  this  very  petition,  they  prevailed  upon  the 
people  to  submit  to  another  subscription  for  money 
and  plate,  for  the  necessary  provision  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  pay  of  their  army,  until  their  dis- 
banding and  return  home  to  their  several  counties : 
that  so  they  might  not  be  occasioned,  through 
want  of  pay,  to  plunder,  rob,  or  pillage  by  the  way 
homewards,  after  their  discharge  and  dismission. 
So  that  men  were  persuaded  that  this  was  now  the 
last  tax  they  should  be  invited  to,  though  every 
one  of  those  ordinances  and  declarations  loaded 
the  king  with  some  new  calumnies  and  reproaches, - 
that  it  was  plain  the  authors  of  them  meant  not  so 
soon  to  put  themselves  under  his  subjection. 

This  petition  was,  about  the  tenth  of  January, 
1642-3,  presented  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  by  some 
aldermen,  and  others  of  the  common  council,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  of  moderate  inclinations. 
The  king  considered  sadly  what  answer  to  return ; 
for,  albeit  it  appeared  that  the  petition  had  been 
craftily  framed  by  those  who  had  no  thoughts  of 

Eeace,  and  that  there  was  no  argument  in  it  to 
ope  any  good  from  that  people ;  jret  there  were, 
to  vulgar  understandings,  very  specious  and  popu- 
lar professions  of  great  piety,  and  zeal  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  care  of  his  security ;  and  he  was  to  be 
very  tender  in  seeming  to  aoubt  the  inclinations 
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and  affections  of  that  city,  by  whose  strength  alone 
the  war  was  supported,  and  that  strength  procured 
by  corrupting  those  affections  :  and  therefore  the 
km^  was  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
saymg  somewhat,  and  communicating  nimself  freely 
to  the  citv,  being  persuaded,  that  the  ill  they  did, 
proceedea  rather  &om  misinformation,  than  any 
general  and  habitual  mahce  in  them.  All  his  pro- 
clamations, messages,  and  declamtions,  had  been 
with  sp  much  industry  supijressed  there,  that  they 
were  not  in  truth  generally  informed  of  the  matter 
of  fact,  and  the  justice  of  the  king's  cause ;  and 
therefore  he  was  persuaded  that  if  he  enlarged 
himself,  in  his  answer  to  this  petition,  and  ex- 
posed diose  few  men  who  were  most  notoriously 
malignant  against  the  government  of  the  churcn 
and  state,  and  who  were  generally  known  to  be  so, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  that  it  would  at 
least  lessen  their  power  and  ability  to  do  hurt: 
and  so  he  resolved  to  return  an  answer  to  them  in 
these  words : 

"  That  his  majestv  doth  not  entertain  any  mis- 
*'  apprehension  of  tne  love  and  loyalty  of  his  city 
"  of  London ;  as  he  hath  alwavs  expressed  a  sin- 
gular regard  and  esteem  of  tne  affections  of  that 
city,  and  is  still  desirous  to  make  it  his  diief 
place  of  residence,  and  to  continue,  and  renew 
manv  marks  pf  his  favour  to  it ;  so  he  believes, 
mucn  the  better  and  greater  part  of  that  his  city 
is  full  of  love,  duty,  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty ; 
"and  that  the  tumultB  which  neretofore  forced 
his  majesty,  for  his  safety,  to  leave  that  place, 
though  they  were  contrived  and  encouraged  by 
some  prinapal  members  thereof,  (who  are  since 
well  known,  though  they  are  above  the  reach  of 
justice,)  consisted  more  of  desperate  persons  of 
the  suburbs,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  (who 
were  misled  too  by  the  cunning  and  mtJice  of 
their  seducers,)  than  of  the  inluibitants  of  that 
"  city.  He  looks  on  his  good  subjects  there  as 
'^  persons  groaning  under  ue  same  burden  which 
*^  doth  oppress  his  majesty,  and  awed  bv  the  same 
"  persons  who  begat  tnose  tumults,  ana  the  same 
"  army  which  gave  battle  to  his  majesty :  and 
''  therefore,  as  no  good  subject  can  more  desire, 
**  from  his  soul,  a  composure  of  the  general  dis- 
**  tractions ;  so  no  good  citizen  can  more  desire 
*'  the  establishment  of  the  particular  peace  and 
"  prosperitv  of  that  place,  by  his  majesty's  access 
*'  thither,  tnan  his  majesty  himself  doth. 

"  But  his  majesty  aesires  his  good  subjects  of 
"  London  seriously  to  consider,  what  confidence 
his  majesty  can  have  of  security  there,  whilst 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  so  notonously  despised, 
and  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  wholesome 
government  of  that  city,  heretofore  so  famous 
over  all  the  world,  is  now  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  a  few  desperate  persons,  of  no 
reputation,  but  for  malice  and  disloyalty  to  him ; 
wnilst  arms  are  taken  up,  not  only  witnout,  but 
against  his  consent  and  express  command,  and 
collections  publicly  made,  and  contributions 
"  avowed,  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  army  which 
**  hath  given  him  battle,  and  therein  used  all  pos- 
*'  sible  means  treason  and  malice  could  suggest  to 
them,  to  have  taken  his  life  from  him,  and  to 
have  destroyed  his  royal  issue ;  whilst  such  of 
his  majestv's  subjects,  who,  out  of  duty  and  af- 
**  fection  to  nis  majesty,  and  compassion  of  their 
"  bleeding  country,  have  labourea  for  peace,  are 
"  reviled,  injured,  and  murdered,  even  by  the  ma- 
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ffistrates  of  that  city,  or  by  their  directions: 
lastly,  what  hopes  his  miuesty  can  have  of  safety 
there,  whilst  suderman  Pennington,  their  pre- 
tended lord  mayor,  the  principal  author  of  those 
calamities  whicn  so  nearly  tmeaten  the  ruin  of 
that  famous  city.  Yen,  Foulke,  and  Manwairing, 
all  persons  notoriously  guilty  of  schism  and  high 
treason,  commit  such  outrages,  in  oppressing, 
robbing,  and  imprisoning,  according  to  their 
discretion,  all  such  his  majesty's  loving  sub- 
jects, whom  thev  are  pleased  to  suspect  but  for 
wishing  well  to  nis  majesty. 
"  And  his  majesty  would  know,  whether  the 
petitioners  believe,  that  the  revihng  and  sup- 
pressing the  book  of  common  prayer,  estaUished 
in  this  church  ever  since  the  reformation>  the 
discountenancing  and  imprisoning  godly,  learn- 
ed, and  painful  preachers,  and  the  chierishing 
and  countenancing  of  Brownists,  anabaptists^ 
and  all  manner  of  sectaries,  be  the  way  to  de- 
fend and  m^'ntftin  the  true  reformed  protestant 
religion  ?  That  to  comply  with  and  assist  per- 
sons who  have  actually  attempted  to  kill  his 
majesty,  and  to  allow  and  favour  libels,  pasquils, 
ana  seditious  sermons  against  his  majesty,  oe  to 
defend  his  royal  person,  and  honour,  according 
to  the  duty  of  meir  allegiance?  Whether  to 
imprison  men's  persons,  and  to  plunder  their 
houses,  because  they  will  not  rebel  against  his 
majesty,  nor  assist  those  that  do;  whether  to 
destroy  their  property  by  taking  away  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  their  estates  from  them,  and,  by 
the  same  arbitrary  power,  to  refer  to  four  stand- 
ers-by,  of  their  own  faction,  to  iudge  what  that 
twentieth  part  is,  be  to  defend  the  Siwful  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject  ?  Arid  if  they  tfonk 
^ese  actions  to  be  instances  of  either ;  whether 
they  do  not  know  the  persons  before  named  to 
be  guilty  of  them  all  ?  or  whether  they  think  it 
possible,  Uiat  Almighty  God  can  bless  that  city, 
and  preserve  it  from  destruction,  whilst  persons 
of  such  known  ^^t  and  wickedness  are  de- 
fended, and  justified  among  them,  against  the 
power  of  that  law,  by  which  they  can  only  sub- 
sist ? 

"  His  majesty  is  so  far  from  suffering  himself  to 
be  incensed^Jagainst  the  whole  city,  by  the  actions 
of  these  ill  men,  though  thev  have  hitherto  been 
so  prevalent,  as  to  make  tne  affections  of  the 
rest  of  UtUe  use  to  him ;  and  is  so  wiUing  to  be 
with  them,  and  to  protect  them,  that  the  trade, 
wealth,  and  glory  thereof,  so  decayed  and  eclipsed 
by  these  public  distractions,  may  again  be  the 
envy  of  all  foreign  nations,  that  he  doth  once 
more  graciously  offer  his  free  and  general  par- 
don to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  his  city  of 
London,  the  suburbs  and  city  of  Westminster, 
(except  the  persons  formerly  excepted  by  his 
majesty,)  if  they  shall  yet  return  to  their  duty, 
loyalty,  and  obedience.  And  if  his  food  subjects 
of  that  his  city  of  London  shall  first  solemnly 
declare,  that  they  will  defend  the  known  laws  of 
the  land,  and  will  submit  to,  and  be  governed 
by,  no  other  rule;  if  they  shall  first  manifest,  by 
defending  themselves,  and  maintaining  their  own 
rights,  liberties,  and  interests,  and  suppressing 
any  force  and  violence  unlawfully  raised  against 
those  and  his  majesty,  their  power  to  defend  and 
preserve  him  from  all  tumults,  affronts,  and  vio- 
lence :  lastly,  if  they  shall  apprehend,  and  com- 
mit to  safe  custody,  tne  persons  of  those  four  men 
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who  enrich  themselTes  by  the  spoil  and  oppres- 
sion of  his  lovinfr  subjects,  and  the  rain  of  the 
city,  that  his  majesty  may  proceed  against  them 
by  the  course  of  law,  as  guilty  of  high  treason ; 
his  majesty  will  speedily  return  to  them  with  his 
royal,  and  without  his  martial  attendance,  and 
will  use  his  utmost  endeavour,  that  they  may 
hereafter  enjoy  aD  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
plenty;  and  will  no  longer  expect  obedience 
from  them,  than  he  shall,  with  all  the  faculties 
of  his  soul,  labour  in  the  preserving  and  ad- 
vancing the  true  reformed  protestant  religion, 
the  laws  of  the  land,  the  Hoerty  and  property 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  just  privileges  of  par- 
liament. 

"  If,  notwithstanding  aD  this,  the  art  and  in- 
terest of  these  men  can  prevail  so  far,  that  they 
involve  more  men  in  their  guilt,  and  draw  that 
his  city  to  sacrifice  its  present  happiness,  and 
future  hopes,  to  their  pride,  fury,  and  malice,  his 
majesty  snail  only  give  them  this  warning :  that 
whtosoever  shall  henceforward  take  up  arms,  with- 
out his  consent,  contribute  any  money  or  plate, 
upon  what  pretence  of  authority  soever,  for  main- 
tenance of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
eatl  of  Essex,  or  any  other  army  in  rebellion 
ajgainst  him,  or  shall  pay  tonnage  and  poundage, 
till  the  same  shall  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament, 
every  such  person  must  expect  the  severest  pun- 
ishment the  law  can  inflict ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  majesty  shall  seise  upon  any  part  of  his 
estate  within  his  power,  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  him  and  his  army,  raised  and  maintained 
tor  the  defence  of  his  person,  the  laws,  and  this 
his  kingdom :  and  since  he  denies  to  his  majesty 
the  du^  and  benefit  of  his  subjection,  by  giving 
assistance  to  rebels,  which,  by  the  known  laws  <» 
the  hmd,  is  high  treason ;  his  majesty  shall  like- 
wise deny  him  the  benefit  of  his  protection,  and 
shall  not  .only  signify  to  all  his  foreign  ministers, 
that  such  persons  shall  receive  no  advantage  by 
being  his  subject;  but  shall,  by  all  other  ways  and 
means,  proceed  against  him  as  a  public  enemy  to 
hie  majesty  and  this  kingdom. 
^  But  his  majesty  hopes,  and  doubts  not,  but  his 
good  subjects  of  London  will  call  to  mind  the  acts 
of  their  predecessors,  the  duty,  affection,  loyalty, 
and  merit  towards  their  princes,  the  renown  they 
have  had  with  all  postenty  for,  and  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  which  sdways  accompanied,  those  vir- 
tues ;  and  will  consider  the  pei^^etual  scorn  and 
in£sany  which  unavoidably  will  follow  them  and 
their  children,  if  infinitely  the  meaner  part  in 
quality,  and  much  the  lesser  part  in  number, 
snail  oe  able  to  alter  the  government  so  admir- 
ably established,  destroy  the  trade  so  excellently 
setUed,  and  to  waste  the  wealth  so  industriously 
gotten,  of  that  flourishing  city :  and  then  they 
will  easily  gather  up  the  courage  and  resolution 
to  join  with  his  majesty  in  defence  of  that  reli- 
gion, law,  and  liberty,  which  hitherto  hath,  and 
only  can,  make  themselves,  his  majesty,  and  his 
kingdom,  happy. 

"  For  concurring  with  the  advice  of  his  two 
houses  of  parliament,  which,  with  reference  to 
the  commonwealth,  may  be  as  well  at  this  dis- 
tance, as  by  being  at  Whitehall,  his  majesty  . 
doubts  not,  out  his  good  subjects  of  London  weU 
know,  how  far,  beyond  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors, his  majesty  hath  concurred  with  tneir 
advice^  in  passing  of  such  laws,  by  which  he 
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willingly  parted  with  many  of  his  known  rights, 

for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects ;  which  the  funda- 

''  mental  constitutions  of  this  kingdom  did  not 

oblige  him  to  consent  unto ;  and  hath  used  all 

possible  means  to  begpet  a  right  understanding 

between  them  :  and  wiJl  therefore  apply  them- 

"  selves  to  those  who,  by  making  just,  peaceable, 

''  and  honourable  propositions  to  Ms  majesty,  can 

"  only  beget  that  concurrence." 

This  answer  the  king  sent  by  a  servant  of  his 
own,  supposing,  that  if  he  sent  dv  the  mess^igers 
who  brought  the  petition,  it  might  either  be  sup- 
pressed, or  not  communicated  in  that  manner  as 
he  desired.  Besides,  the  messengers  themselves, 
after  the  king  had  caused  it  to  ^  read  to  them, 
were  very  well  contented  that  it  should  be  deli- 
vered by  other  hands  than  theirs.  So  they  pro- 
mised his  majesty,  that  they  would  procure  a  com- 
mon hall,  (which  is  the  most  ^eaml  assembly  of 
the  city,  the  meanest  person  bemg  admitted,)  to  be 
called  as  soon  as  they  returned ;  where  his  mes- 
senger might  deliver  it :  and  having  been  graciously 
used  by  me  king  and  the  court,  after  two  days* 
stay,  they  returned  from  Oxford  together  with  the 
gentieman  sent  by  his  maiesty.  When  they  came 
to  London,  the  contents  oi  the  answer  were  ouickly 
known,  though  not  delivered ;  and  the  two  nouses 
made  an  order,  "  that  the  lord  mayor  should  not 
**  call  a  common  hall,  till  he  received  further  di- 
"  rection  from  them.''  So  that,  though  the  gen- 
tleman sent  by  the  king  often  solicit^  the  lord 
mayor,  **  that  he  would  call  a  common  hall,  at 
''  which  he  was  to  deliver  a  message  from  the 
**  kin^,"  many  days  passed  before  any  orders 
were  issued  to  that  purpose. 

At  last,  a  day  was  appointed ;  and,  at  die  same 
time,  a  committee  of  the  lords  and  commons  were 
sent  to  be  present,  to  see  that  it  might  not  have 
such  a  reception,  as  might  render  their  interest 
suspected.    As  soon  as  Uie  gentleman  sent  hy  the 
king  had  read  his  nuuesty's  answer,  the  eari  of 
Northumberland  told  them,  ''of  the  high  value  the 
parliament  had  of  the  city ;  that  they  had  con- 
sidered of  those  wounding  aspersions,  which,  in 
that  answer,  were  cast  upon  persons  of  such 
eminent  affection  in  their  dty,  and  upon  others, 
of  great  fiddity  and  trust  among  tnem :  that 
they  owned  themselves  equally  interested  in  all 
"  things  that  concerned  them,  and  would  stand 
by  them  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  city  in  general,  and  those 
persons  in  particular  wno  had  been  faithful,  and 
**  deserved  well  both  of  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom.    And  they  would  pursue  all  means  vmh 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  that  might  be  for  the 
preservation  of  that  city,  and  for  the  procuring 
of  safety,  happiness,  and  peace,  to  the  whole 
kingdom." 

As  soon  as  his  lordship  had  finished  his  oration, 
which  was  received  with  marvellous  acclamations, 
Mr.  Pym  enlarged  himself,  [in  a  speech  then  print- 
ed,] upon  the  several  parts  of  the  king's  answer, 
(for  it  was  so  long  before  it  was  d^vered,  that  the 
printed  copies  from  Oxford,  which  were  printed 
there  after  the  messenger  was  gone  so  long  that 
all  men  concluded  it  was  delivered,  were  public 
and  in  all  hands,)  and  told  ^em  the  sense  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  upon  every  part  of  it.  Among 
the  rest,  *'  that  the  demanding  the  lord  mayor, 
"  and  the  other  three  citizens,  was  against  the  pri- 
"  vilege  of  parliament,  (two  of  them  l^ng  members 
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Mr.  Pym*8  remarJcs  on  the  king*s  answer  received  with  applause,    [book  vi. 


'^  of  the  house  of  commons,)  and  most  dishonour- 
**  able  to  the  city,  that  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
"  should  be  subjected  to  the  violence  of  every  base 
*'  fellow;  and  that  they  should  be  commanded  to 
**  deliver  up  their  chief  magistrates,  and  such  emi- 
nent members  of  the  city,  to  the  king's  pleasure, 
only  because  they  had  done  their  duty,  in  ad- 
hermg  to  the  parliament,  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom."   . 

He  told  them,  "  that,  to  the  objection  that  the 
government  of  the  city  had  been  managed  by  a 
tew  desperate  persons,  and  that  they  md  exer- 
cise an  arbitrary  power,  the  two  houses  gave 
''  them  this  testimony,  that  they  had,  in  most  of 
''  the  great  occasions  concerning  the  government 
"  of  the  city,  followed  their  direction ;  and  that 
"  direction  which  the  parliament  had  given,  they 
'  had  executed ;  and  they  must  and  would  main- 
tain to  be  such,  as  stood  with  their  honour  in 
giving  it,  and  the  others'  trust  and  fidelity  in 
performing  it." 

To  the  objection,  "  that  the  property  of  the  sub- 
ject was  destroyed,  by  taking  away  the  twentieth 
part  by  an  arbitranr  power,"  he  told  them,  "  that 
''  that  ordinance  did  not  reouire  a  twentieth  part, 
but  did  limit  the  assessors  tnat  they  should  not  go 
beyond  a  twentieth  part,  and  that  was  done  by  a 
power  derived  from  both  houses  of  parliament; 
''  the  lords,  who  had  an  hereditary  interest  in 
"  making  of  laws  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  com- 
moivs,  who  were  elected  ana  chosen  to  represent 
the  whole  body  of  the  commonalty,  and  trusted, 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  whenever  they  see 
cause  to  charge  the  kingdom."  He  said  farther, 
"  that  the  same  law  which  did  enable  the  two 
"  houses  of  parliament  to  raise  forces  to  maintain 
*'  and  defend  the  safety  of  religion,  and  of  the 
**  kingdom,  did  likewise  enable  them  to  require 
'^  contributions  whereby^  those  forces  might  be 
*'  maintained ;  or  else  it  were  a  vain  power  to 
^'  raise  forces,  if  they  had  not  a  power  likewise  to 
"  maintain  them  in  that  service  for  which  they 
"  were  raised."  He  observed,  "  that  it  iwas  re- 
ported, that  the  king  declared  that  he  would 
send  some  messengers  to  observe  their  carriage 
in  the  city,  and  inmat  was  done  among  them : 
the  parliament  had  just  cause  to  doubt,  that 
''  those  would  be  messengers  of  sedition  and 
"  trouble,  and  therefore  desired  them  to  ob- 
serve and  find  them  out,  that  they  might  know 
who  they  were."  He  concluded  with  "  com- 
mending unto  their  consideration  the  great 
danger  that  thev  were  all  in;  and  that  the 
danger  could  not  oe  kept  off,  in  all  likelihood,  but 
by  the  army  that  was  then  on  foot ;"  and  assured 
them,  "  that  the  lords  and  commons  were  so  far 
"  from  being  frighted  by  any  thing  that  was  in 
"  that  answer,  that  they  had,  for  themselves,  and 
''  the  members  of  both  houses,  declared  a  farther 
"  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  that 
"  army ;  and  could  not  but  hope,  and  desire,  that 
^'  the  dty,  which  had  shewed  so  much  good  affec- 
'*  tion  in  the  former  necessities  of  the  state,  would 
**  be  sensible  of  their  own,  and  of  the  concUtion  of 
"  the  whole  kingdom,  and  add  to  that  which  they 
*'  had  already  done,  some  farther  contribution, 
''  whereby  that  army  might  be  maintained  for  all 
"  their  safeties." 

Whether  the  solemnity  for  the  reception  of  this 
message  after  it  was  known  what  the  contents 
were,  and  the  bringing  so  great  a  guard  of  armed 
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men  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  delivered, 
firighted  the  well  affected  party  of  the  city  from 
coming  thither,  or  frighted  them,  when  they  were 
there,  from  expressing  those  affections,  I  know 
not.  But  it  is  certain,  these  speeches  and  dis- 
courses were  received  and  entertained  with  all 
imaginable  applause,  and  [that  meeting]  was  con- 
cluded with  a  general  acclamation,  "  that  they 
''  would  live  and  die  with  the  houses,"  and  other 
expressions  of  that  nature.  So  that  aU  thoughts  of 
farther  address,  or  compliance  with  his  majeaty, 
were  so  entirely  and  absolutely  laid  aside,  that  the 
license  of  seditious  and  treasonable  discourses 
daily  increased  ;  insomuch,  that  complaint  being 
maae  to  the  then  lord  mayor,  that  a  certain 
desperate  person  had  said,  "  that  he  hoped  shortly 
**  to  wash  his  hands  in  the  king's  blood,"  that 
minister  of  justice  refused  to  send  amr  warrant,  or 
to  give  any  direction  to  any  officer,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  him.  And  this  was  the  success  of  that 
petition  and  answer. 

The  houses  now  began  to  speak  themselves  of 
sending  propositions  to  the  king  for  peace.     For, 
how  great  soever  the  compliance  seemed  with  them 
from  the  city,  or  the  country,  they  well  enough 
discerned  that  that  compliance  was  generally  tipon 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  they  would  procure 
a  speedy  peace.    And  they  had  now  procured  that 
to  pass  both  houses,  which  they  only  wanted,  the 
bill  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy :  in  the  doing 
whereof,  they  used  marvellous  art  and  industry. 
They  who  every  day  did  somewhat,  how  little  soever 
then  taken  notice  of,  to  make  peace  impossible,  and 
resolved,  that  no  peace  could  he  safe  for  them,  but 
such  a  one  as  would  be  unsafe  for  the  kinff,  well 
enough  knew  that  they  should  never  be  ^le  to 
hold  up,  and  carry  on  the  war  against  the  king  in 
England,  but  by  the  help  of  an  army  out  of  Got- 
land ;  which  they  had  no  hope  to  procure  but  upon 
the  stock  of  alteration  of  uie  government  of  the 
church;  to  which  that  nation  was  violently  inchned. 
But  to  compass  that  was  very  difficult ;  very  much 
the  major  part,  even  of  those  members  wno  still 
continued  with  them,  being  cordially  affected  to  the 
government  established,  at  least  not  affected  to  any 
other.    To  those  therefore,  who  were  so  far  en- 
gaged as  to  desire  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
compel  the  king  to  consent  to  such  a  peace  as  they 
desired,   they  represented  "the  'Consequence  of 
getting  the  Scots  to  declare  for  them;   which 
would   more  terrify  the  king,  and  keep  the 
northern  parts  in  subjection,  than  any  forces 
they  should  be  able  to  raise :  that  it  was  impos- 
"  sible  to   draw  such  a  declaration  from  them, 
'*  without  first  declaring  themselves  that  they  would 
''  alter  the  government  by  the  bishops ;  which  that 
''  people  pretended  to  beUeve  the  only  justifiable 
"  ground  to  take  up  arms."    To  others,  which  was 
indeed  their  pubhc,  and  avowed,  and  current  argu- 
ment in  debates,  they  alleged,  "  that  they  could 
"  not  expect  that  any  peace  would  be  effected  by 
"  the  king's  free  concurrence  to  any  message  they 
"  could  send  to  him,  but  that  it  must  arise  and 
"  result  from  a  treaty  between  them,  upon  such 
''  propositions  as  either  party  would  make  upon 
"  their  own  interest :  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  such  propositions  would  be  made  on  either 
side,  as  woula  be  pertinaciously  insisted  on  by 
them  who  made  them ;  it  being  the  course,  in 
all  affairs  of  this  nature,  to  ask  more  than  was 
expected  to  be  consented  to ;  that  it  concerned 
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1^43.]         Propositions  of  the  lords  and  conimons  tendered  to  his  myesty. 

"  them  as  much,  to  make  demands  of  great  mo- 
*'  ment  to  the  lang,  from  which  they  meant  to 
**  recede,  as  others  upon  which  they  must  insist : 
**  that  aU  men  knew  the  inclination  and  affection 

the  king  had  to  the  church,  and  therefore  if  he 

saw  that  in  danger,  he  would  rescue  it  at  any 

price,  and  very  probahly  their  departing  from 

their  proposition  of  the  church,  might  be  the 

most  powerful  ar^ment  to  the  king,  to  gratify 
"  them  with  the  mihtia.'* 

By  these  artifices,  and  especially  by  concluding 
obstinately, ''  that  no  propositions  should  be  sent 
**  to  the  king  for  peace,  tiU  the  bill  for  extirpation 
''  of  bishops  was  passed  the  lords'  house,"  (where 
it  would  never  otherwise  have  been  submitted  to,) 
they  had  their  desire,  and,  about  the  end  of 
January^  they  sent  the  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Pembroke,  oalisbury,  and  Holland,  with  eight 
members  of  the  commons,  to  Oxford,  with  their 
petition  and  propositions.  And  here  I  cannot 
omit  one  stratagem,  which,  at  that  time,  occasioned 
some  mirth.  The  common  people  of  London 
were  persuaded, ''  that  there  was  so  great  scarcity 
**  of  victual  and  provisions  at  Oxford,  and  in  all 
''  the  king's  quarters,  that  they  were  not  without 
"  danger  of  starving ;  and  that,  if  all  other  ways 
^'  failed,  that  alone  would  in  a  short  time  bring 
*^  the  king  to  them."  To  make  ffood  this  report, 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  even  to  bread,  were  sent 
m  waggons,  and  on  horses,  from  London  to 
Oxford,  for  the  supply  of  this  committee :  when, 
without  doubt,  they  found  as  great  plenty  of 
all  things  where  they  came,  as  they  had  left  be- 
hind them.  The  petition  presented  to  his  ma- 
jestv  with  the  propositions  were,  in  these  words, 
at  tne  presentation,  read  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 


8S7 


The  humble  desires  and  propositions  of  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament,  tendered  to  his 
majesty, 

''  We  your  majesty's  most  humble  and  faithful 
subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament 
assembled,  having  in  our  ^thoughts  the  glory  of 
God,  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  prosperitv 
of  your  people,  and  bein^  most  grievously  ai- 
'*  flicted  with  the  pressing  miseries,  and  calamities, 
*'  which  have  overwhelined  your  two  kingdoms  of 
'  England  and  Ireland,  since  your  majesty  hath, 
by  the  persuasion  of  evil  counsellors,  withdrawn 
yourself  from  the  parliament,  raised  an  army 
against  it,  and,  by  force  thereof,  protected  de- 
linquents from  the  justice  of  it,  constraining  us 
to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  our  religion,  laws, 
liberties,  privileges  of  parliament,  and  for  the 
sitting  of  the  parliament  in  safety;  which  fears 
and  dangers  are  continued,  and  increased,  by 
*'  the  raising,  drawing  together,  and  arming  of 
*'  great  numbers  of  papists,  under  the  command  of 
tne  earl  of  Newcastle;  likewise  by  making  the 
lord  Herbert  of  Ragland,  and  other  known 
papists,  commanders  of  great  forces,  whereby 
many  grievous  oppressions,  rapines,  and  cruel- 
'*  ties  nave  been  ana  are  daily  exercised  upon  the 
"  persons  and  estates  of  your  people,  much  inno- 
''  cent  blood  hath  been  spilt,  and  the  papists  have 
attained  means  of  attempting,  with  iiopes  of  ef- 
fecting, their  mischievous  designs  of  rooting 
out  the  reformed  religion,  and  destroying  the 
professors  thereof:  in  the  tender  sense  and  com- 
passion of  these  evils,  twder  which  your  people 
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and  kingdom  lie,  (according  to  the  duty,  which 
we  owe  to  God,  your  majesty,  and  the  kingdom, 
for  which  we  are  trusted,)  do  most  earnestfy 
desire,  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  these  great 
distempers  and  distractions,  for  the  preventing 
of  that  desolation  which  doth  threaten  all  your 
majesty's  dominions.  And  as  we  have  rendered, 
*'  and  still  are  ready  to  render  to  your  majesty, 
*'  that  subjection,  obedience,  and  service,  which 
"  we  owe  unto  you;  so  we  most  humbly  beseech 
"  your  majesty,  to  remove  the  causes  of  this  war, 
"  and  to  vouchsafe  us  that  peace  and  protection, 
which  we  and  our  ancestors  have  formerly  en- 
joyed under  your  majesty,  and  your  royal  prede- 
cessors, and  graciously  to  accept  and  grant 
these  our  most  humble  desires  and  proposi* 
"  tions : 

1.  "  That  your  majesty  wSl  be  pleased  to  dis- 
"  band  your  armies,  as  we  Ukewise  shall  be  ready 
"  to  disband  sdl  those  forces  which  we  have  raised ; 
'*  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  return  to  your 
'^  parliament. 

2.  "  That  you  will  leave  delinquents  to  a  legal 
"  trial,  and  judgment  of  parliament. 

3. ''  That  the  papists  may  not  only  be  disband- 
"  ed,  but  disarmed  according  to  law. 

4.  "  That  your  majesty  wdl  be  pleased  to  give 
your  royal  assent  imto  the  bill  for  taking  away 
the  superstitious  innovations;  to  the  bill  for 
the  utter  abohshinff  and  taking  away  of  all  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  their  chanceUors,  and  commis- 
saries, deans,  sub-deans,  deans  and  chapters, 

'*  archdeacons,  canons,  and  prebendaries,  and  all 
''  chanters,  chanceUors,  treasurers,  sub-treasurers, 
*'  succentors,  and  sacrists,  and  all  vicars  choral, 
"  and  choristers,  old  vicars,  and  new  vicars  of  any 
**  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  and  all  other  their 
''  under-oilicers,  out  of  the  church  of  England :  to 
"  the  bill  against  scandalous  ministers :  to  the  bill 
against  pluralities ;  and  to  the  bill  for  consulta- 
tion to  be  had  ^ith  godly,  religious,  and  learned 
"  divines.  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
"  promise  to  pass  such  other  good  bills  for  settling 
''  of  church-government,  as,  upon  consultation 
with  the  assembly  of  the  said  divines,  shall  be 
resolved  on  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
by  them  presented  to  your  majesty. 

5.  "  That  your  majesty  having  expressed,  in 
your  answer  to  the  mneteen  propositions  of  both 

''  houses  of  parliament,  an  hearty  affection  and  in- 
*'  tention  for  the  rootixig  out  of  popery  out  of  this 
"  kingdom ;  and  that,  if  both  the  houses  of  parlia- 
"  ment  can  yet  find  a  more  effectual  course  to  dis- 
''  able  Jesuits,  priests,  and  popish  recusants,  from 
disturbing  the  state,  or  eluding  the  laws,  that 
you  would  willingly  give  your  consent  unto  it ; 
that  you  would  oe  graciously  pleased,  for  the 
better  discovery  and  speedier  conviction  of  re- 
cusants, that  an  oath  may  be  estabUshed  by  act 
of  parliament,  to  be  administered  in  such  manner 
as  oy  both  houses  shall  be  agreed  on ;  wherein 
they  shall  abjure  and  renounce  the  pope's  supre- 
macy, the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  purga- 
**  tory,  worshipping  of  the  consecrated  host,  cruci- 
"  fixes,  and  images :  and  the  refusing  the  said 
"  oath,  being  tendered  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  shall  be  a  sufii- 
cient  conviction  in  law  of  recusancy.  And  that 
*'  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
"  your  royal  assent  unto  a  bill,  for  the  education 
*'  of  the  children  of  papists  by  protestants  in  the 
2  Jv 
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"  protestant  relimon.  That,  for  the  more  effectual 
*i  execution  of  tiie  laws  against  popish  recusants, 
*'  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  consent  to  a  bill, 
"  for  the  true  levying  of  the  penalties  against 
**  them ;  and  that  the  same  penalties  may  be  le- 
vied, and  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  both 
houses  of  parliament  shall  agree  on,  so  as  your 
majes^  be  at  no  loss ;  and  likewise  to  a  bill, 
''  whereby  the  practice  of  papists  against  the  state 
"  may  be  prevented,  and  we  law  against  them 
**  duly  executed. 

6.  "  That  the  earl  of  Bristol  may  be  removed 
**  from  your  majesty's  councils ;  and  that  both  he, 
*'  and  the  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of 
"  Worcester,  may  likewise  be  restrained  from 
"  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court ;  and 
"  that  they  may  not  bear  any  office,  or  have  any 
"  employments  concerning  state .  or  common- 
"  wealth. 

7.    ''That  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  by  act  of  parliament,  to  settle  the  militia  \ 
Doth  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  the  forts  and 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  agreed  on  by  both  houses. 

8.  "  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased,  by  your 
"  letters  patents,  to  make  sir  Jonn  Brampston, 
**  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench ; 
"  William  Lenthall,  esquire,  the  now  speaker  of 
''  the  commons'  house,  master  of  the  rolls ;  and  to 

continue  the  lord  chief  justice  Banks,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  and  likewise 
to  make  Mr.  Sergeant  Wild,  chief  baron  of  your 
court  of  exchequer;  and  that  Mr.  Justice 
Bacon  may  be  continued;  and  Mr.  Sergeant 
*'  RoUs,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Atkins,  made  justices 
*'  of  the  king's  bench :  that  Mr.  Justice  Reeves, 
''  and  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  may  be  continued ;  and 
Mr.  Sergeant  Pheasant  made  one  of  the  justices 
of  your  court  of  common  pleas ;  that  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Creswell,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  and  Mr. 
John  Puleston,  maybe  barons  of  the  exchequer; 
and  that  all  these,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  same 
courts,  for  the  time  to  come,  may  hold  their 
**  places  by  letters  patents  under  the  great  seal, 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint :  and  that  ue  several 
persons  not  before  named,  that  do  hold  any  of 
these  places  before  mentioned,  may  be  re- 
**  moved. 

9.  ''  That  all  such  persons,  as  have  been  put 
out  of  the  commissions  of  peace,  or  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  from  being  custodes  rotuhrwn, 
since  the  first  day  of  April,  1642,  (other  than 

'*  such  as  were  put  out  by  desire  of  both  or  either 
of  the  houses  of  paruament,)  may  again  be 
put  into  those  commissions  and  offices;  and 
that  such  persons  may  be  put  out  of  those  com- 
missions and  offices,  as  shall  be  excepted  agunst 
by  both  houses  of  parliament. 
10;  *'  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  pass 
the  bill  now  presented  to  your  majesty,  to  vindi- 
cate and  secure  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
from  the  ill  consequence  of  the  late  precedent 
in  the  charge  and  proceeding  against  the  lord 
''  Kimbolton,  now  earl  of  Manchester,  and  the 
''  five  members  of  the  house  of  commons. 

II.  "That  your  royal  assent  may  be  given 
unto  such  acts  as  shall  be  advised  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  for  the  satisf^nff   and 

EEiying  the  debts  and  damages,  wherem  the  two 
ouses  of  parliament  have  engaged  the  public 
"  faith  of  the  kingdom. 
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That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased, 
according  to  a  gracious  answer  heretofore  re- 
"  ceived  from  you,  to  enter  into  a  more  strict 
"  alliance  with  the  States  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  other  neighbour  princes  and  states 
of  the  protestant  reli^on,  for  the  defence  and 
maintenance  thereof  against  all  designs  and 
attempts  of  the  popish  and  Jesuitical  raction,  to 
"  subvert  and  suppress  it ;  wherebjr  your  subjects 
"  may  hope  to  be  free  from  the  mischiefs  which 
"  this  kingdom  hath  endured,  through  the  power 
"  which  some  of  that  party  have  nad  in  your 
counsels ;  and  will  be  much  encouraged,  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  for  your  aid  and  assistance 
m  restoring  your  royal  sister,  and  the  prince 
elector,  to  uiose  dignities  and  dominions  which 
belong  unto  them ;  and  relieving  the  other  pro- 
testant princes  who  have  suffered  in  the  same 
cause. 

13.  *'  That  in  the  general  pardon,  which  your 
'*  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  ofier  to  your  sub- 
jects, all  offences  and  misdemeanours  committed 
before  the  loth  of  January,  1641,  which  have 
been  or  shall  be  questioned,  or  proceeded  against 
in  parliament,  upon  complaint  in  the  house  of 

''  commons,  before  the  loth  of  January,  1643,  shall 
**  be  excepted ;  which  offences  and  misdemeanours 
^  shall  nevertheless  be  taken,  and  adjudged  to  be 
"  fully  discharged  against  all  other  inferior  courts. 
**  That  likewise  there  shall  be  an  exception  of  all 
*' offences  committed  by  any  person  or  persons, 
**  which  hath,  or  have  had,  any  hand  or  practice  in 
"  the  rebellion  of  Ireland ;  which  hath,  or  have 
'*  given,  any  counsel,  assistance,  or  encourage- 
"  ment  to  the  rebels  there,  for  the  maintenance 
**  of  that  rebellion;  as  likewise  an  exception  of 
"  William  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  Geoi^  lord 
«  Digby. 

14.  '^  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
''  restore  such  members  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
''  ment  to  their  several  places  of  services,  and  em- 
''  ployment,  out  of  which  they  have  been  put  since 
''  the  beginning  of  this  parliament ;  that  they  may 
**  receive  satisfaction,  and  reparation  for  those 

places,  and  for  the  profits  wnich  they  have  lost 
by  such  removals,  upon  the  petition  of  both 
houses  of  parliament :  and  that  all  others  may 
be  restored  to  their  offices  and  employments,  who 

^  have  been  put  out  of  the  same  upon  any  displea- 
sure conceived  against  them,  for  any  assistance 
given  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  or  obeying 
their  commands,  or  forbearing  to  leave  their 
attendance  upon  the  parliament  without  license; 
or  for  any  otner  occasion,  arising  firom  these  un- 

''  happy  differences  betwixt  your  majesty  and  both 

''  houses  of  parliament,  upon  the  hke  petition  of 

'*  both  houses. 
''  These  things  being  granted,  and  performed,  as 
it  hath  always  been  our  hearty  prayer,  so  shall 
we  be  enabled  to  make  it  our  hopeful  endeavour, 
that  your  majesty,  and  your  people,  may  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace,  truth,  and  justice ;  the 
royalty  and  greatness  of  your  throne  may  be 
supported  by  the  loyal  and  bountiful  affections  of 
your  people ;  their  liberties  and  privileges  main- 

''  tained  by  your  majesty's  protection  and  justice; 
and  this  public  honour,  and  happiness  of  your 
majesty,  and  all  yoiu*  dominions,  communicated 
to  otiier  churches  and  states  of  your  alliance, 
and  derived  to  your  royal  posterity,  and  the 

'*  future  generations  of  this  kingdom  for  ever.** 
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They  who'  brought  tMs  petition  and  popo- 
sbioiis,  spake  to  their  friends  at  Oxford  with  all 
fineedom  of  the  persons  from  whom  they  came ; 
inyeighed  against  ''their  tyranny  and  mireason- 
"  abkness/'  and  especially  affamst  the  propo- 
sitions themselves  had  brought;  but  positively 
declared,  *'  that  if  the  king  would  vouchsafe  so 
"  gracious  an  answer  (which  thejr  confessed  they 
''  had  no  reason  to  expect)  as  might  engage  the 
"  two  houses  in  a  treaty,  it  would  not  be  then  in 
"  the  power  of  the  violent  party  to  deny  what- 
"  soever  his  mauesty  could  reasonably  desire." 
However  (thougn  the  king  expected  little  from 
those  private  undertakings,  well  Knowing  that  they 
who  wished  best  were  of  least  power,  and  that  the 
greatest  amon^  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  but 
su^iected  to  mcline  to  peace,  immeoiately  lost 
their  reputation)  his  majesty  within  two  days, 
giBcunJj  dumuBwd  duxie  ieBseBgrn  with  tks 
answer: 

''  If  his  majesty  had  not  given  up  all  the  facui- 
*'  ties  of  his  soul  to  an  earnest  endeavour  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  with  his  people ;  or  if  he  would 
suffer  himself,  by  any  provocation,  to  be  drawn 
to  a  sharpness  of  langiuge,  at  a  time  when  there 
seems  somewhat  like  an  overture  of  accommo- 
''  dation,  he  could  not  but  resent  the  heavy  charges 
**  upon  him  in  the  preamble  of  these  propositions ; 
**  would  not  suffer  hhnself  to  be  reproacned,  with 
protecting  of  delmquents,  by  force,  from  justice, 
(his  majesty's  desire  having  always  been,  that  all 
men  should  be  tried  by  the  known  law,  and 
having  been  refused  it,)  with  raismg  an  army 
against  his  parliament,  and  to  be  tolcf  that  arms 
**  have  been  taken  up  against  him  for  the  defence 
of  religion,  laws,  Uoerties,  and  privileges  of  par- 
liament, and  for  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  in 
safety,  with  many  other   particulars  in  that 

Ereamble  so  often  and  so  fuller  answered  by 
is  majesty,  without  remembering  the  world 
of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  raising  those 
arms  against  him ;  when  his  majesty  was  so  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  to  invade  other  men's 
rights,  that  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  and 
**  defend  his  own  from  violence ;  and  without  tell- 
''  ing  his  good  subjects,  that  their  religion,  (the 
*'  true  protestant  religion,  in  which  his  nuuesty 
'<  was  bom,  hath  faitmully  lived,  and  to  whicn  he 
"  will  die  a  willing  sacrince,)  their  laws,  Uberties, 
"  privileges,  and  safety  of  parliament,  were  so 
"  amply  set^ed,  and  estabUshed,  or  offered  to  be 
"  so  by  his  majesty,  before  any  army  was  raised 
«  against  him,  and  lonff  before  any  raised  by  him 
"  for  his  defence,  that  if  nothing  had  been  desired 
but  that  peace  and  protection  which  his  sub- 
jects, and  their  ancestors,  had  in  the  best  times 
enjoyed,  under  his  majesty,  or  his  royal  prede- 
cessors, this  iniMin>ii%rgfcAnfimg  and  distance  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  his  people,  and  this 
general  misery  and  distraction  upon  the  face 
''  of  the  whole  kingdom,  had  not  been  now  the 
*'  discourse  of  all  Christendom. 

**  But  his  mijesty  will  forbear  any  expressions 
**  of  bitterness,  or  of  a  sense  of  his  own  sufferings, 
**  that,  if  it  be  possible,  the  memory  thereof  may 
**  be  lost  to  the  world.  And  theiefore,  though 
many  of  the  propositions,  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty by  both  houses,  appoir  to  him  very  dero- 
gatory from,  and  destructive  to,  his  just  power 
and  prerogative,  and  no  way  beneficial  to  his 
8ubj^:t8y  few  of  them  being  already  due  to  them 
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by  the  laws  established,  (and  how  imparlia- 
mentary  it  is  by  arms  to  require  new  laws,  all 
the  world  may  judffe,)  yet  (because  these  may 
be  waved,  or  molMed,  and  many  things,  that 
are  now  dark  and  doubtful  in  them,  cleared, 
and  explained  upon  debate)  his  majesty  is 
pleased,  such  is  his  sense  of  the  miseries  this 
kingdom  suffers  by  this  unnatural  war,  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  remove  (hem  by  an  happy  peace, 
that  a  speedy  time  and  place  be  agreed  upon,  for 
the  meeting  of  such  persons  as  his  majesty  and 
both  houses  6hall  appoint  to  discuss  these  propo- 
sitions, and  such  others  here  following  as  nis 
majesty  doth  propose  to  them. 
I.  "  That  his  majesty's  own- revenue,  magazine, 
towns,  forts,  and  ships,  which  have  been  taken 
or  kept  from  him  by  force,  be  forthwith  restored 
unto  him. 

9.  ''  That  whatsoever  hath  been  done,  or  pub- 
lished, contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
or  derogatorjr  to  his  miyesty's  legal  and  known 
power  and  rights,  be  renounced,  and  recalled, 
that  no  seed  may  remain  for  the  like  to  spring 
out  of  for  the  future. 

3.  ''  That  whatsoever  illegal  power  hath  been 
claimed  and  exercised  by  or  over  his  subjects,  as 
imprisoning  their  persons  without  law,  stopping 
their  Habeas  Corpus's,  and  imposing  upon  their 
estates  without  act  of  parliament,  &c.  either  by 
both,  or  eith^  house,  or  any  committee  of  both, 
or  either,  or  by  any  persons  appointed  by  any  of 
them,  be  disclaimea;  and  all  such  persons  so 
committed  forthwith  discharged. 

4.  "  That  as  his  majesty  wiU  readily  consent 
(having  done  so  heretofore)  to  the  execution  of 
all  laws  already  made,  and  to  any  good  acts  to 
be  made  for  the  suppressing  of  popery,  and  for 
the  firm  settling  of  tne  protestant  religion  now 
establiie^ed  by  law;  so  he  desires,  that  a  good 
bill  may  be  frumed,  for  the  better  preserving  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  the  scorn  and 
violence  of  Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  other 
sectaries,  with  such  clauses  for  the  ease  of 
tender  consciences,  as  his  majesty  hath  formerly 
offered. 

5.  '*  That  all  such  persons,  as,  upon  the  treaty, 
shall  be  excepted  out  of  the  gmieral  pardon,  shaQ 
be  tried  per  pares,  according  to  the  usual  course, 
and  known  law  of  the  land;  and  that  it  be  1^  to 
that,  either  to  acquit  or  condemn  them. 

6.  "  And,  to  the  intent  this  treaty  may  not 
suffer  interruption  by  any  intervening  accidents, 
that  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  free  trade  for  all 
his  majesty's  subjects,  may  be  first  agreed  upon. 
*'  T\ns  ofi^  and  desire  of  his  majesty,  he  hopes, 
will  be  so  cheerfully  entertained,  that  a  speedy* 
and  blessed  peace  may  be  accomplished.  If  it 
sh^  be  rejected,  or,  by  insisting  upon  unreason- 
able circumstances,  be  made  impossible,  (which, 
he  hopes,  God  in  his  mercy  to  this  nation  will 
not  suffer,)  the  guilt  of  the  blood  which  will  be 
shed,  and  the  desolation  which  must  follow,  will 
lie  upon  the  heads  of  the  refusers.  However, 
his  majesty  is  resolved,  through  what  accidents 
soever  ne  snail  be  compelled  to  recover  his  rights, 
and  with  what  prosperous  success  soever  it  shall 
please  God  to  bless  him,  that  by  his  earnest, 
constant  endeavours  to  propagate  and  promote 
the  true  protestant  religion,  and  by  his  ffovemin^ 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  mnd,  and 
upholding  the  just  privileges  of  parliament,  ac^ 
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*'  cat^apa  to  his  freaoentprotefltations  made  before 
**  Almighty  God,  wnich  he  will  always  inviolably 
**  observe,}  the  world  shall  see,  that  he  hath  under- 
"  ffone  aU  these  difficulties  and  hazards,  for  the 
"  defence  and  maintenance  of  those,  the  zealous 
preservation  of  which,  his  majesty  well  knows,  is 
the  only  foundation  and  means  for  the  true  hap- 
piness of  him  and  his  people.'* 
Whilst  these  overtures  and  discourses  were  made 
of  peace,  the  kingdom,  in  all  parts,  felt  the  sad 
effects  of  war ;  neither  the  king  nor  the  parliament 
being  slack  in  pursuing  the  business  by  the  sword; 
and  the  persons  of  honour  and  quality  in  most 
counties  more  vigorously  declaring  themselves  than 
they  had  done.  Among  the  rest,  upon  the  king's 
retreat  from  Brentford,  whilst  he  yet  stayed  about 
Reading,  some  of  the  well  affected  gentry  of  Sussex, 
upon  the  confidence  of  their  interests  in  those  parts, 
offered  the  king  to  raise  forces  there;  and  pre- 
sumed they  should  be  able  to  seize  some  place  of 
security  and  importance  for  thdr  retreat,  if  the 
enemy  should  attempt  upon  them ;  which,  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  was  not  conceived  could  be  with 
any  notable  success.  And  being  armed  with  such 
authority  and  commissions,  as  they  desired,  and 
seconded  with  a  good  number  of  considerable 
officers,  their  first  success  was  answerable  to  their 
ovm  hopes,  and  they  possessed  themselves,  partly 
by  force,  and  partly  by  stratagem,  of  the  city  of 
Cimchester ;  wmch,  oeing  encompassed  with  a  very 
good  old  wall,  was  very  easy  to  be  so  fortified,  that, 
with  the  winter,  thej  might  well  think  themselves 
secure  against  any  forcible  attempt  could  be  made 
upon  them.  Ana  no  doubt  they  had  been  so,  if 
the  common  people  of  the  county  (out  of  which 
the  soldiers  were  to  rise)  had  been  so  well  affected 
as  was  believed. 

But,  before  they  could  draw  in  men  or  provisions 
into  the  city,  the  earl  of  Essex  sent  sir  William 
Waller  with  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  to  infest 
them;  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  country, 
quickly  shut  them  up  within  their  walls.  They 
within  the  town  were  easily  reduced  to  straits 
they  could  not  contend  with;  for,  besides  the 
enemy  without,  against  which  the  walls  and  the 
weather  seemed  of  equal  power,  and  the  small 
stock  of  provisions,  which,  m  so  short  time,  they 
were  able  to  draw  thither,  they  had  cause  to  ap- 
prehend their  fnends  would  be  weary  before  their 
enemies ;  and  that  the  citizens  would  not  prove  a 
trusty  part  of  the  garrison;  and  their  number  of 
common  men  was  so  small,  that  the  constant  duty 
was  p«formed  by  the  officers,  and  gentlemen  of 
quality,  who  were  absolutely  tired  out.  So  that, 
after  a  week  or  ten  days'  siege,  they  were  com- 
pelled, upon  no  better  articks  than  ouarter,  to 
deliver  that  city,  which  could  hardly  nave  been 
^ken  from  them ;  by  which  (with  the  loss  of  fifty 
nx  threescore  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  officers  of 
name,  whose  very  good  reputation  made  the  loss 
Appear  a  matter  of  absolute  and  unavoidable  neoes- 
isity)  the  king  found  that  he  was  not  to  venture  to 
plant  garrisons  so  far  from  his  own  quarters,  where 
he  4;ould  not,  in  reasonable  time,  administer  suc- 
.cour  or  supply. 

This  triumph  of  the  enemy  was  shortly  after 
abated,  and  the  loss  on  the  kmg's  part  repaired, 
by  the  winning  of  Cirencester,  a  good  town  in 
Glocestershire,  which  the  rebds  were  fortifying, 
and  had  in  it  a  very  strong  garrison ;  and,  being 
upon  the  edge  of  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  Ojdbrd- 


shire,  shrewdly  straitened  the  king's  qaarters. 
The  marquis  of  Hertford  brinffing  ^mth  him,  out 
of  Wales,  near  two  thousand  mot,  and  one  regi- 
ment of  horscp  intended,  with  the  assistance  of 
prince  Rupert,  who  appointed  to  join  with  him  with 
some  reffiments  from  Oxford,  to  take  in  that  town; 
but  by  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  ways,  the  great 
fall  ot  rain  at  that  time,  (being  about  Christmas,) 
and  some  mistake  in  orders  between  the  two 
generals,  that  design  was  disappointed;  and  the 
alarm  gave  the  enemy  so  much  tbe  more  courage 
and  dingence  to  provide  ipr  an  assault. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  prince  Riqwrt 
went  upon  the  same  design  with  better  success  ; 
and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  storming  the  town 
in  several  places,  their  works  being  not  yet  finished, 
though  pertinaciously  enough  defended,  entered 
their  line  with  some  loss  of  men,  and  many  hurt, 
but  with  a  far  greater  of  the  enemy;  for  there 
were  not  so  few  as  two  hundred  killed  upon  the 
place,  and  above  one  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
whereof  Wamefard  and  Fettyplaoe,  (two  gentlemen 
of  good  quality  and  fortune  near  that  town,  and 
very  active  in  the  service,)  Mr.  George,  a  member 
of  parliament  who  served  for  that  borough,  and 
two  or  three  Scottish  officers  of  the  field,  whereof 
Carr  the  governor  was  one,  were  the  chief.  The 
town  yielded  much  plunder,  from  which  the  undis* 
tinguishing  soldier  could  not  be  kept,  but  was 
equally  injurious  to  friend  and  foe ;  so  that  many 
honest  men,  who  were  imprisoned  by  the  rebeb 
for  not  concurring  with  them,  found  themselves 
at  liberty  and  undone  together:  amongst  whom 
John  Plot,  a  lawyer  of  very  good  reputation,  was 
one ;  who  being  freed  from  the  hard  and  barlxuous 
imprisonment  in  which  he  had  been  kept,  when  he 
returned  to  his  own  house,  found  it  full  of  soldiers, 
and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  money  taken  from 
thence,  which  could  never  be  recovered.  The 
prince  left  a  strong  garrison  there,  that  brought 
almost  all  that  whole  county  into  contribution, 
and  which  was  a  great  enlargement  to  the  king's 
quarters,  which  now,  without  interruption,  ex- 
tended from  Oxford  to  Worcester;  which  im- 
portant city,  with  the  other  of  Hereford,  and 
those  counties,  had,  sometime  before,  been  quitted 
by  the  rebels ;  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who  was  left 
in  those  parts  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  being  called 
from  thence,  by  the  growth  of  the  lung's  party  in 
Cornwall,  to  the  securing  the  west. 

We  remembered  before,  when  the  marquis  of 
Hertford  transported  himself  and  lus  few  foot  into 
Wales  from  Minhead,  that  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and 
the  other  gentlemen,  mentioned  before,  with  their 
small  force,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  horse, 
and  fifty  dragoons,  retired  into  Cornwall,  neglected 
by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  as  fit  and  easy  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  committees.  And,  in  truth,  the 
conunittees  were  entirely  possessed  of  Devonshire, 
and  thought  themselves  equally  sure  of  Cornwall, 
save  that  the  castle  of  Pendennis  was  in  the  custody 
of  one  they  had  no  hope  of.  They  were  welcomed 
into  Cornwall  by  sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  who  marched 
with  them  towards  the  west  of  that  coimty,  as 
being  best  affected,  where  they  might  have  leisure 
to  rSresh  their  wearied  and  almost  tired  horse  and 
men,  and  to  call  the  well  disposed  gentry  together; 
for  which  they  chose  Truro  as  the  fittest  place,  the 
east  part  of  the  county  being  possessed  by  sir 
Alexander  Carew,  and  sir  £chard  BuUer,  two 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  active 
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men  for  the  settling  of  the  militia.  There  was  in 
this  county,  as  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  a 
wonderful  and  superstitious  reverence  towards  the 
name  of  a  parliament,  and  a  prejudice  to  the 
power  of  the  court;  yet  a  full  submission,  and  love 
of  the  established  government  of  church  and  state, 
especially  to  that  part  of  the  church  as  concerned 
the  liturgy,  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which 
was  a- most  general  object  of  veneration  with  the 
people.  And  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  that 
the  other  party  intended  to  alter  it,  was  a  principal 
advancement  of  the  king's  service.  Though  the 
major  and  most  considerable  part  of  the  gentry, 
and  men  of  estate,  were  heartily  for  the  king, 
many  of  them  being  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
so  having  seen  and  observed  by  what  spirit  the 
distemper  was  begot,  and  carried  on ;  yet  there 
were  others  of  name,  fortune,  and  reputation  with 
the  people,  very  solicitous  for  the  parliament,  and 
more  active  than  the  other.  There  was  a  third 
fiort  (for  a  party  they  cannot  be  called)  greater 
than  either  of  the  other,  both  in  fortune  and  num- 
ber, who,  though  they  were  satisfied  in  their  con- 
fidences of  the  justice  of  the  king's  cause,  had  yet 
60  great  a  dread  of  the  power  of  the  parliament, 
that  they  sat  still  as  neuters,  assisting  neither.  So 
that  they  who  did  boldly  appear,  and  declare  for 
the  king,  were  compeUea  to  proceed  with  all  wari- 
ness and  circrmispection ;  by  the  known  and  well 
tmderstood  rules  of  the  law  and  justice ;  and  durst 
not  oppose  the  most  extravagant  act  of  the  other 
side  but  with  all  the  formality  that  was  used  in  full 
peace :  which  must  be  an  answer  to  all  those  over- 
sights and  omissions,  which  posterity  wiU  be  apt 
to  impute  to  the  king,  in  the  morning  of  these 
distractions. 

The  committee  of  the  parliament,  who  were  en- 
tirely possessed  of  Devonshire,  and  believed  them- 
selves masters  of  Cornwall,  drew  their  forces  of 
the  country  to  Launceston,  to  be  sure  that  sir 
Ralph  Hopton  and  his  adherents  (whose  power 
they  thougnt  contemptible)  might  not  escape  out 
of  their  hands.  This  was  before  the  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  when  the  king  was  at  lowest,  and  when 
the  authority  of  parliament  found  little  opposition 
in  any  place.  The  quarter  sessions  came,  where 
they  caused  a  presentment  to  be  drawn,  in  form  of 
law,  '^  against  oivers  men  unknown,  who  were  lately 
*'  come  armed  into  that  county  contra  pacem,  &c." 
Though  none  were  named,  all  understood  who 
were  meant;  and  therefore  sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
who  well  understood  those  proceedings,  voluntarily 
appeared;  took  notice  of  the  presentment,  and  pro- 
duced the  commission  granted  by  the  king,  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  to  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, by  which  he  was  constituted  general  of  the 
west ;  and  a  commission,  from  his  lordship,  to  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse ; 
and  told  them,  "  he  was  sent  to  assist  them,  in  the 
"  defence  of  their  liberties,  against  all  illegal  taxes 
*'  and  impositions.''  Hereupon,  after  a  full  and 
solemn  debate,  the  jury,  which  consisted  of  gentle- 
men of  good  ^uahty,  and  fortunes  in  the  county, 
not  only  acqmtted  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  all  the 
other  gentlemen  his  companions,  of  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace,  but  declared, "  that  it  was  a' great 
"  favour  and  justice  of  his  majesty,  to  send  down 
^'  aid  to  them  who  were  already  marked  out  to 
**  destruction;  and  that  they  thought  it  the  duty 
"  of  every  good  subject,  as  well  in  loyalty  to 
**  the  kipg^  as  in  gratitude  to  those  gentlemeni 
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to  join  ^th  them  with  any  hazard  of  life  and 
"  fortune." 

As  this  fiiU  vindication  was  thus  gotten  on  the 
king's  part,  so  an  indictment  was  pr^erred  against 
sir  Alexander  Carew,  sir  Richara  Buller,  and  the 
rest  of  the  committee, ''  for  a  rout  and  unlawful 
*'  assembly  at  Launceston ;  and  for  riots  and  mis- 
"  demeanours  committed  against  many  of  the 
'<  king's  good  subjects,  in  taking  their  liberties 
"  from  them ;"  (for  they  had  intercepted  and  ap- 
prehended divers  messengers,  and  others  of  the 
tdng's  party,  and  employed  by  them.)  This  in- 
dictment and  information  was  found  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  thereupon,  according  to  a  statute  in  that 
case  provided,  an  order  of  sessions  was  granted  to 
the  high  sheriff,  a  person  well  affected  to  the  king's 
service,  "  to  raise  the  posse  comitatus,  for  the  cus- 
"  persing  that  imlawful  assembly  at  Launceston, 
"  and  for  the  apprehension  of  the  rioters."  This 
was  the  rise  and  foundation  of  all  the  g^reat  service 
that  was  after  performed  in  Cornwsdl,  by  which 
the  whole  west  was  reduced  to  the  king.  For,  by 
this  means,  there  were  immediately  drawn  together 
a  body  of  three  thousand  foot,  well  armed ;  which 
by  no  other  means,  that  could  have  been  used, 
could  have  been  done:  with  which  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  whom  they  allwillinglv  obeyed,  advanced 
towards  Launceston,  where  the  committee  had 
fortified,  and  from  thence  had  sent  messages  of 
great  contempt  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  ses- 
sions; for,  besides  their  confidence  in  their  own 
Cornish  strength,  they  had  a  ^ood  body  of  horse 
to  second  them  upon  all  occasions,  in  the  confines 
of  Devon. 

Sir  George  Chudleigh,  a  gentleman  of  good  for- 
tune and  reputation  in  that  county,  and  very  active 
for  the  militia,  being  then  at  Tavistock,  with  five 
or  six  full  troops  of  horse,  raised  in  that  county  to 
go  to  their  army,  but  detained  till  Cornwall  could 
be  settled ;  and  upon  the  news  of  sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton's  advancing,  these  drew  to  Litton,  a  village  in 
Devonshire,  but  within  three  miles  of  Launceston. 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  marched  within  two  miles  of  the 
town,  where  he  refreshed  his  men,  intending,  the 
next  morning  eariy,  to  fall  on  the  town  :  but  sir 
Richard  Buller,  and  his  confederates,  not  daring  to 
abide  the  storm,  in  great  disorder  quitted  the  town 
that  ui^t,  and  drew  into  Devonshire,  and  so  to- 
wards Plymouth ;  so  that  in  the  morning  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  found  the  gates  of  Launceston  open,  and 
entered  without  resistance.  As  the  submission  to, 
and  reverence  of,  the  known  practised  laws  had,  by 
the  sheriff's  authority,  raised  this  army  within  very 
few  days,  so  the  extreme  superstition  to  it  as  soon 
dissolved  it.  For  when  all  the  persons  of  honour 
and  qualitv,  who  well  knew  the  desperate  formed 
designs  ot  the  other  party,  earnestly  pressed  the 
pursuing  the  disheartened  and  dismayed  rebels  into 
Devon,  by  which  they  should  quickly  increase  their 
numbers,  by  joining  with  the  well  affected  in  that 
large  and  populous  county,  who  were  yet  awed  into 
silence;  it  was  powerfully  objected,  *'  that  the  she- 
riff, by  whose  legal  authority  only  that  force  was 
drawn  together,  might  not  lawfully  march  out  of 
his  own  county ;  and  that  it  was  the  principal 
privilege  of  the  trained  bands,  that  they  mi^ht 
not  be  compelled  to  march  farther  than  the  limits 
**  of  their  shire." 

How  grievous  and  inconvenient  soever  this  doc- 
trine was  discerned  to  be,  yet  no  man  durst  pre- 
sume so  far  upon  the  temper  of  that  people,  as  to 
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object  policy  or  necessity  to  their  notions  of  law. 
And  therefore,  concealing,  as  much  as  was  possible, 
the  true  reasons,  they  pretended  their  not  following 
the  enemy  proceeded  from  apprehension  of  their 
strength,  by  joining  with  sir  George  Chudkigh, 
and  Si.  want  of  ammunition,  (either  of  which  were 
not  unreasonable,)  and  so  marched  to  Saltash,  a 
town  in  Cornwall  upon  an  arm  of  the  sea;  which 
only  divided  it  from  Plymouth  snd  Devon,  where 
was  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  Scots ;  who,  upon 
the  apmoach  of  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  as  kindly  qtdt 
Saltash,  as  the  others  had  Launceston  before.  So 
that  beingl  now  entirely  masters  of  Cornwall,  they 
fairly  dismissed  those  who  could  not  be  kept  long 
together,  and  retired  with  their  own  handful  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  till  a  new  provocation  from 
the  enemy  should  put  fresh  vigour  into  that 
county. 

In  the  mean  time,  considering  ihe  casualty  of 
those  trained  bands,  and  that  strengdi,  which  on 
a  sudden  could  be  raised  by  the  po8S€  comUatus, 
whidi,  though  it  made  a  gallant  show  in  Cornwall, 
they  easily  saw  would  be  of  no  use  towards  the 
qiienching  the  oeneral  rebellion  over  England,  they 
entered  upon  uou^hts  of  raising  voluntary  regi- 
ments of  foot ;  which  could  be  only  done  oy  the 
gentlemen  of  that  country  among  their  neighbours, 
and  tenants,  who  depended  on  them.  Sir  Bevil 
Greenvil,  (the  generally  most  loved  man  of  that 
county,)  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  the  gallant  governor 
of  Pjsndennis  castle,  Jjohn  Arundel,  and  John  Tre- 
vannion,  two  young  men  of  excellent  hopes,  and 
heirs  to  great  fortunes  in  that  country,  (all  four  of 
them  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  so 
better  informed,  and  acquainted  with  the  desperate 
humours  of  the  adverse  party,)  undertook  the  rais- 
ing regiments  of  volunteers ;  many,  young  gentle- 
men, of  the  most  considerable  families  of  the 
county,  assisting  them  as  inferior  officers.  So  that, 
within  a  shorter  time  than  could  be  expected,  from 
one  single  small  county,  there  was  a  body  of  foot, 
of  near  fifteen  hundred,  raised,  armed,  and  well 
•  disciplined  for  action.  But  there  was  then  an 
accident,  that  might  have  discomposed  a  people 
which  had  not  been  very  well  prepared  to  pmorm 
their  duties. 

The  lord  Mohun  (who  had  departed  from  York 
from  the  king  with  all  professions  of  seal  and  acti- 
vity in  his  service)  had,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
motion  in  Cornwall,  forborne  to  join  himself  to  the 
kinff's  party ;  stayiiur  at  home  at  his  own  house, 
and  imparting  himsd^  equally  to  all  men  of  several 
constitutions,  as  if  he  had  not  been  yet  sufficiently 
informed  which  party  to  adhere  to.  But  after  aU 
the  adverse  party  was  driven  out  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  fame  of  the  king's  marching  in  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  having  tought  the  battle  at  Edge-hiD, 
(the  event  whereof  was  variously  reported,)  ^thout 
acquainting  any  body  with  his  mtention,  he  took  a 
journey  towards  London,  at  the  time  when  the 
king  marched  that  way,  and  presented  himself  to 
bis  majesty  at  Brentford,  as  sent  from  sir  Ralph 
Hopton  and  the  rest  of  those  gentlemen  Engaged 
in  Cornwall ;  though  many  men  believed  that  nis 
purpose  was  in  truth  for  London,  if  he  had  not 
then  found  the  king's  condition  better  than  it  was 
§[enerally  believed.  Upon  his  lordship's  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  those  western  parts,  and  upon 
a  supposition  that  he  spake  the  sense  and  desires 
of  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  come,  the 
long  granted  a  commission  jointly  to  his  lordship. 


sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John  Berkley,  and  oohmd 
Ashbumham,  to  govern  those  forces,  in  the  absence 
of  the  lord  marquis  of  Hertford;  with  which  he 
returned  into  Cornwall,  and  immediately  raised  a 
I  regiment  of  foot;  behaving  [himselfl  as  activdy, 
md.  being  every  way  as  forward  in  the  advancing 
the  great  business,  as  any  man ;  so  that  men  im- 
puted his  former  reservedness,  only  to  his  not  being 
satisfied  in  a  condition  of  command. 

On  the  other  side,  they  who  were  concerned  in 
that  alteration  were  not  at  aU  well  contented.  For 
before,  those  gentlemen  of  Cornwall,  upon  whose 
interest  and  activity  the  work  depended,  had,  with 
great  readiness,  complied  with  the  other,  both  out 
of  great  value  of  their  persons,  with  ^om  they 
had  good  fiuniharity  and  friendship,  and  in  respect 
of  their  authority  and  commissions,  with  which  mey 
came  oualified  in  that  county :  for,  as  was  remem- 
bered oefore,  sir  Ralph  Hopton  had  a  commission 
from  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  to  be  lieutenant 
general  of  the  horse ;  sir  John  Berkley,  to  be  oom- 
missaiy  general;  and  colonel  Ashbumham,  to  be 
major  general  ol[  the  foot ;  so  that  there  was  no 
dispute  of  commands.  But  now,  the  lord  Mohun's 
coming  into  an  equal  command  with  any,  and  sa- 
perior  to  those  wo  thought  their  reputation  and 
mterest  to  be  superior  to  his,  (for  he  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  very  gracious  in  his  own  coun- 
try,) and  this  by  his  own  solicitation  and  interposi- 
tion, gave  them  some  indi^[nation.  However  thdr 
public-heartedness,  and  joint  concernment  in  the 
good  cause,  so  totally  suppressed  all  animosities, 
or  indeed  indispositions,  tnat  a  greater  concurrence 
could  not  be  desired  in  whatsoever  could  contribute 
to  tiie  work  in  hand ;  so  that  thev  not  only  pre- 
served Cornwall  entire,  but  made  oold  incursions 
into  Devon,  even  to  the  walls  of  Plymou^  and 
Exeter;  diough  the  season  of  the  year,  being  the 
deep  winter,  and  the  want  of  ammunition,  forced 
them  to  retire  into  Cornwall. 

The  reputation  of  their  being  masters  of  that  one 
county,  and  the  apprehension  of  what  they  mi^ht 
be  shortly  able  to  do,  [made]  the  parliament  thmk 
it  time  to  take  more  care  for  their  suppression. 
And  therefore  they  sent  their  whole  forces  out  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  to  join  with  those  of  Devon, 
to  make  an  entire  conouest  of  ComwalL  With 
these,  Ruthen  (a  Scotdmian,  then  ffovemor  of 
Plymou^)  advanced  into  Cornwall,  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Tamar,  six  miles  above  Saltash,  (where 
he  had  before  endeavoured  to  force  his  passage  by 
water,  but  had  been  beaten  off  with  loss,)  having 
mastcared  the  guard  there ;  the  earl  of  Stamford 
following  him,  two  or  three  davs'  march  behind, 
with  a  new  supply  of  horse  ana  foot ;  albeit  Uiose 
the  Scotchman  bad  with  him  were  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  king's ;  which,  upon  Uiis  sudden 
invasion,  were  forced  to  retire  with  their  whole 
strength  to  Bodmin ;  whither,  foreseeing  this  storm 
some  few  days  before  it  came,  they  had  again  sum- 
moned the  posse  comUatus,  which  appeared  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

They  had  scarce  refreshed  themselves  there,  and 
put  their  men  in  order,  when  Ruthen,  with  his 
norse,  foot,  and  cannon,  was  advanced  to  Ltskard, 
within  seven  miles  of  Bodmin ;  from  whence  they 
moved  towards  the  enemy  with  all  alacrity,  know- 
ing how.  necessary  it  was  for  them  to  fight  before 
the  earl  of  Stammrd,  who  was  at  that  time  come 
to  Launceston  with  a  strong  party  of  horse 
and  footy  should  be  able  to  jom  with  the  rebels. 
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And  as  this  consideratioii  was  of  importance  to 
hasten  the  one,  so  it  prevailed  with  the  other  party 
too ;  for  Ruthen^  apprdiending  that  his  victory,  of 
which  he  made  no  question,  would  he  clouded  hy 
the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who  had  the 
chief  command,  resolved  to  desnotch  the  business 
before  he  came.  And  so  sir  Ralph  Hopton  (to 
whom  the  other  commissioners,  who  had  a  jcnnt  au- 
thority with  him,  willingly  devolved  the  sole  com- 
mand for  that  day,  lest  confusion  of  orders  might 
beget  distraction)  was  no  sooner  known  to  be 
drawing  towards  him,  (to  whom  a  present  battle 
was  so  necessary,  that  it  was  resolved,  upon  all 
disadvantages,  to  have  fedlen  on  the  enemy  in  the 
town'  ratho-  than  not  fight,)  but  Ruthen  likewise 
drew  out  his  forces,  and,  choosing  his  ^und 
upon  the  east  side  of  Bradock-Down  near  Liskard, 
stood  in  battalia  to  expect  the  enemy :  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  having  Hkewise  put  his  men  in  order, 
caiued  public  prayers  to  be  said,  in  the  head  of 
every  sauadron,  (which  the  rebels  observing,  told 
their  fellows,  *'  they  were  at  mass,''  to  stir  up 
their  courages  in  the  cause  of  religion,)  and  having 
winged  his  foot  with  his  horse  and  dragoons,  he 
advanced  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy,  who 
stood  without  any  motion.  Then  perceiving  that 
their  cannon  were  not  jet  come  up  from  the  town, 
he  caused  two  small  vran  minion  drakes  (all  the 
artillery  they  had)  to  be  drawn,  under  the  cover  of 
little  parties  of  norse,  to  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  body  of  the  enemies ;'  and  after  two  shots 
of  those  drakes,  (which  being  not  discerned,  and 
doing  some  execution,  struck  a  great  terror  into 
them,)  advanced  with  his  body  upon  them ;  and, 
with  very  easy  contention,  l)eat  them  off  their 
ground;  they  having  lined  the  hedges  behind 
them  with  their  reserve,  by  which  they  thought 
securely  to  make  their  retreat  into  the  town,  fiut 
the  Cornish  so  briskly  bestirred  themselves,  and 
pressed  them  so  hard  on  every  side,  being  indeed 
excellent  at  hedge-work,  and  that  kind  of  fight, 
that  they  quickly  won  that  ground  too,  and  put 
their  whole  army  in  a  rout,  and  had  the  fdll  execu- 
tion of  them  as  far  as  they  would  pursue.  But, 
after  that  advantage,  they  were  always  more  simr- 
ing  than  is  usually  known  in  civil  wars,  shedoing 
very  little  blood  after  resistance  was  given  over, 
ana  having  a  veiv  noble  and  Christian  sense  of 
the  lives  of  their  orethren :  insomuch  as  tiie  com- 
mon men,  when  th^  have  been  pressed  by  some 
fiercer  officer,  to'  foUow  the  execution,  have  an- 
swered, *'  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to 
**  hurt  men  wno  had  nothing  in  their  hands." 

In  this  battle,  without  the  loss  of  any  officer  of 
name,  and  very  few  common  men,  they  took  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  most  of  their  colours, 
all  their  cannon,  Minff  four  brass  guns,  (whereof 
two  were  twelve  pounaers,)  and  one  iron  saker,  all 
their  ammunition,  and  most  of  their  arms.  Ruthen 
himself,  and  those  few  who  could  keep  pace  with 
him,  fled  to  Saltash ;  which  he  thought  ;to  fordfy, 
and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  assist- 
ance of  the  shipping,  to  defend ;  and  thereby  still 
to  have  an  influence  upon  a  good  part  of  Cornwall. 
The  eail  of  Stamford,  receiving  quick  advertise- 
ment of  this  defeat,  in  great  disorder  retired  to 
Tavistock,  to  preserve  the  utmost  parts  of  Devon 
from  incursions.  Hereupon^  after  a  solenm  thanks- 
giving to  Grod  for  this  gnat  victory,  (which  was 
about  the  middle  of  January,)  and  a  little  refi^esh- 
ing  their  men  at  Liskard,  the  king's  forces  divided 


themselves;  sir  John  Berkley,  and  colonel  Ash- 
bumham,  with  sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  sir  Nicholas 
Slamnng's  and  colonel  Trevannion's  voluntary 
regiments,  and  such  a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons 
as  could  be  roared,  advanced  to  Tavistock  to  visit 
the  earl  of  Stamford;  the  lord  Mohun  and  sir 
Ridph  Hopton,  with  the  lord  Mohun's  and  colondl 
Godolphin's  voluntary  regiments,  and  some  of  the 
trained  bands,  marched  towards  Saltash,^^  dislodge 
Ruthen ;  who  in  three  days  (for  there  was  no  more 
between  his  defeat  at  Bradock-Down,  and  his 
visitation  at  Saltash)  had  cast  up  such  works,  and 
planted  such  store  of  cannon  upon  the  narrow 
avenues,  that  he  thought  himself  able,  with  the 
help  of  a  goodly  ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  in 
which  were  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which  he 
had  brought  up  the  river  to  the  very  side  of  the 
town,  to  defend  that  place  itt^ainst  any  strength 
was  like  to  be  brought  a^nst  him.  But  he  quickly 
found  that  the  same  spirit  possessed  his  enemies 
that  drove  him  from  Liskard,  and  the  same  that 
possessed  his  own  men  when  they  fled  from  thence ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  Cornish  came  up,  the^  fell  upon 
lus  works,  and  in  a  short  time  beat  mm  out  of 
them;  and  then  out  of  the  town,  with  a  good 
execution  upon  them^  manv  being  killed,  and 
more  drowned :  Ruthen  himself  har^  getting  into 
a  boat,  by  which  he  got  into  Plymouth,  leaving  all 
his  ordnance  behind  nim,  which,  together  with  the 
ship,  and  sevenscore  prisoners,  and  m  their  colours, 
which  had  been  saved  at  Liskard,  were  taken  by 
the  conquerors,  who  were  now  again  entire  mas* 
ters  of  Cornwall. 

The  earl  of  Stamford  had  not  the  same  patience 
to  abide  the  other  partv  at  Tavistock,  but,  before 
their  approach,  qmtted  the  town;  some  of  his 
forces  making  haste  into  Plymouth,  and  the  rest 
retiring  into  Exeter.  And  so,  though  the  old 
superstition,  of  not  going  out  of  the  county,  again 
disbanded  the  train^  bemds,  &e  Cornish,  with  all 
their  voluntary  forces,  drew  into  Devon,  and  fixed 
quarters  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Plymouth,  and 
kept  guards  even  within  musket  shot  of  thor  line. 
Sir  John  Berkley  in  the  mean  time  with  a  good 
party  volant,  of  horse  and  dragoons,  with  great 
diligence  and  gallantry,  vinting  all  places  in 
Devon,  where  their  people  were  gathered  together, 
and  dissolving  them,  took  many  prisoners  of 
name ;  and  so  kept  James  Chudleign,  the  major 
geneFal  of  the  parliament  forces,  from  raising  a 
body  there ;  which  he  industriously  intended. 

In  those  necessary  and  brisk  expeditions  [inl 
falling  upon  Chagfora  (s,  little  town  in  the  south 
of  Devon)  before  day,  me  kin^  lost  Sidney  Godol- 
phin,  a  joung  gentleman  of  mcomparabie  parts ; 
who,  being  of  a  constitution  and  education  more 
delicate,  and  unacquainted  with  contentions,  upon 
his  observation  of  the  wickedness  of  those  men  in 
the  house  of  commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
out  of  the  pure  indignation  of  his  soul,  and  con- 
science to  his  country,  had,  with  the  first,  engaged 
himself  with  that  party  in  the  west:  and  tiiou^h  he 
thought  not  fit  to  take  command  in  a  profession  he 
had  not  willingly  chosen,  yet  as  his  advice  was  of 
great  authority  with  all  we  commanders,  being 
alwavs  oue  in  the  council  of  war,  and  whose 
notaole  abilities  they  had  sti]l  use  of  in  their  civil 
transactions,  so  he  exposed  his  person  to  all 
action,  travel,  and  hanurd;  and  b^  too  forward 
engaging  himself  in  this  last,  received  a  mortal 
shot  by  8  muskety  a  little  above  the  knee,  of 
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which  he  died  in  the  iustaiit,  leaving  the  igno- 
miny of  his  death  upon  a  place,  which  could  never 
othowise  hare  had  a  mention  to  the  world. 

After  Uiis,  wdiich  happened  about  the  end  at 
January,  in  respect  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
the  want  of  ammunition,  finding  that  they  could 
make  no  impression  upon  the  strong  holds  of  the 
enemy,  they  retired,  with  their  wiwle  forces,  to 
Taviitock;  where  tlu^ refreshed  and  rested  them- 
selves many  days,  bemg  willing  to  ease  their  £ut 
friends  of  ComwaJl,  as  much  as  was  possible,  from 
the  trouble  and  charge  of  their  little  army.    Hie 
difficulties  thejr  were  entangled  with  were  very 
prodigious ;  of  which  one  was,  that  the  west  was 
so  entirely  possessed  by  the  enemy,  that  they  could 
hare  no  correspondence,  or  recdve  any  intelligence 
from  the  king,  not  one  messenger  in  ten  arriving 
at  his  journey's  end.  Then  though  the  justice  a^ 
piety  of  the  cause  added  much  power  to  particular 
persons  in  raising  an  army ;  yet  the  money,  that 
was  raised  for  the  maintenance  and  payment  of 
that  army,  was  entirely  upon  the  reputation,  credit, 
and  interest  of  particular  men  :  and  how  long  that 
spring  would  supply  those  streams,  the  most  san- 
guine among  them  could  not  presume;  but  the 
want  of  ammunition  troubled  them  most  of  all :  I 
they  had  yet  had  none  but  what  had  been  taken  ! 
out  of  the  low  store  of  Pendennis  castle,  and  i 
what  they  had  won  frY>m  the  enemy;  the  first , 
wanted  a  supply  for  its  own  provision,  but  which  | 
way  to  procure  that  supply  tb^  could  not  imagine;  ■ 
and  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  such  straits,  I 
against  which  no  probable  hope  occurs,  is  more 
grievous  and   insupportable   uian   any   present 
want.  I 

In  this  instant,  as  if  sent  by  Providence,  an  op-  ' 
portunity  found  them  they  had  scarce  courage  to 
hope  for:  captain  Carteret,  the  controller  of  the 
king's  navy,  m  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  after 
he  had  refused  to  have  command  in  their  fleets,  had 
without  noise  withdrawn  himself  and  his  £sanily  out 
of  England  to  Jersey,  and  being  there  impatient  to 
be  quiet,  whilst  his  master  was  in  the  field,  he  trans- 
ported himself  into  Cornwall  with  a  purpose  to  raise 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  to  engage  in  that  service : 
when  he  came  thither,  he  was  unanimously  impor- 
tuned  by  the  commanders,  after  they  had  acquainted 
him  with  their  hopeless  and  desperate  want  of* 
powder,  to  assist  tnem  in  that  manner,  that  the  ' 
many  good  ports  in  their  power  might  be  made  of 
some  use  to  them  in  the  supply  of  powder :  where- 
upon he  shortly  returned  into  France ;  and  first 
upon  his  own  credit,  and  then  upon  return  of  such 
commodities  out  of  Cornwall  as  they  could  well 
spare,  he  supplied  them  with  such  great  propor- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  ammunitions,  that  they  never 
found  want  after. 

In  the  mean  time,  when  they  were  clouded  with 
that  want  at  Tavistock,  some  gentlemen  of  Corn- 
wall who  adhered  to  the  rebek,  and  were  thereby 
dispossessed  of  their  county,  made  some  overtures, 
**  tnat  a  treaty  might  be  entered  into,  whereby  the 
^  peace  of  those  two  counties  of  Cornwall  and  De- 
von might  be  settled,  and  the  war  be  removed 
"  into  other  parts."  Thejr  who  had  most  experi- 
ence of  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  the  factious 
party,  easily  concluded  the  little  hope  of  peace  by 
such  a  treaty ;  yet  the  proposition  was  so  specious 
and  popular,  tnat  there  was  no  rejecting  it ;  and 
therefore  they  agreed  to  a  meeting  lietween  persons 
chosen  of  dther  side ;  and  the  earl  of  SUuuford 
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hinueif  seemed  00  iopnuoos,  dot,  at  the  very  first 
meeting,  to  shew  their  clear  intentions,  it  was 
mutually  agreed,  that  every  person  employed  and 
trusted  in  the  treaty  should  first  make  a  protesta- 
tion in  these  words :  *'  I  do  solemnly  vow  and  pro- 
test, in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  do 
not  only  come  a  commissioner  to  this  treaty, 
with  an  hearty  and  fervent  desire  of  condnding 
an  honourable  and  firm  peace  between  the  two 
'*  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ;  but  aJso  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  prosecute  and  really 
endeavour  to  accomplish  ana  effect. the  same,  by 
all  lawful  ways  and  means  I  possibly  can ;  first 
by  maintaining  the  protestant  religion  established 
by  law  in  the  church  of  England,  the  just  rights 
and  prerogative  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
the  just  privileges  and  freedom  iA  parliaments ; 
together  with  the  just  rights  and  hbeity  of  the 
subjects ;  and  that  I  am  without  any  intention 
(by  fomenting  this  unnatural  war)  to  gain,  or  hope 
to  advantage  myself  with  the  real  or  persoiial 
estate  of  any  person  whatsoever,  or  obtaining  any 
office,  command,  title  of  honour,  benefit,  or  re- 
ward, either  from  the  king's  nuy^ty,  or  either  or 
both  houses  of  parliament  now  assembled.  And 
tiiis  I  take,  in  the  presence  of  Alnughty  God,  and 
*'  as  I  shall  answer  the  same  at  lus  tribunal,  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  words,  without  any  equivocation,  men- 
"  tal  reservation,  or  other  evasion  whatsoever.  So 
"  help  me  God." 

The  taking  tins  protestation  with  that  solemnity, 
and  the  ble^ed  sacrament  thereupon,  made  even 
those,  who  before  expected  littie  friut  from  the 
treaty,  believe,  that  men,  being  so  engaged,  would 
not  be  liable  to  those  passions  and  affections,  which 
usually  transported  that  party;  and  so  to  hope  that 
some  good  might  proceed  from  it :  and  therefore 
the  king's  party  were  easily  induced  to  retire  with 
thdr  forces  into  Cornwall ;  and  thereupon  a  truce 
and  cessation  was  agreed  upon,  that  the  treaty  might 
proceed  without  interruption.  In  which  treaty,  the 
same  continuing  beyona  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
sent year  1642,  we  snail  for  the  present  leave  them ; 
that  we  may  take  a  short  survey  of  the  northern 
parts,  and  remember  by  what  degrees  they  came  to 
feel  the  calamities,  and  to  bear  wsa  burden  in  the 
civil  war. 

When  the  king  left  Yorkshire,  he  appointed  sir 
Thomas  Glemham,  at  the  desire  oi  the  gentlemen 
of  that  county,  as  was  before  remembered,  to  stay 
in  York,  to  order  and  command  those  forces,  which 
they  should  find  necessary  to  raise,  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  excursions  of  Hull,  whence  young 
Hotham  infested  the  country  more  than  his  father ; 
who  was  willing  enough  to  sit  still  in  his  garrison, 
where  he  believed  he  could  make  advantage  upon 
the  success  of  either  party:  and  they  who  were 
most  inclined  to  the  parliament  (whereof  the  lord 
Fairfax  and  his  son  were  the  chief;  from  whom  the 
king  was  so  far  from  expecting  any  notable  mis- 
chief, that  he  left  them  all  at  their  own  houses, 
when  he  went  thence;  and  might,  if  he  had  thought 
it  requisite,  have  carried  them  away  prisoners  with 
him)  were  rather  desirous  to  look  on,  than  engage 
themselves  in  the  war ;  presuming  that  one  battle 
would  determine  all  disputes,  and  the  party  which 
prevailed  in  that  would  find  a  general  submission 
throughout  the  kingdom.  And  truly,  I  believe, 
there  was  scarce  one  conclusion,  that  hath  contri- 
buted more  to  the  continuance  and  length  of  the 
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war,  than  that  generally  received  opinion  in  the  he- 
ginning,  that  it  would  he  quickly  at  an  end.  Here- 
upon, there  being  but  one  visible  difference  like  to 
beget  distractions  in  the  country,  which  was  about 
the  mihtia,  the  king  appointing  it  to  be  governed 
and  disposed  by  the  commission  of  array,  and  the 
parliament  by  its  ordinance;  for  the  composing 
whereof,  the  gentlemen  of  the  several  opinions  pro- 
posed, between  themselves,  '*  that  neither  the  one 
"  nor  the  other  should  be  meddled  with;  but  that 
^*  all  should  be  contented  to  sit  still,  without  en- 
*^  gagement  to  either  party."  This  seemed  very 
reasonable  to  the  parliament  party,  who  were  rather 
carried  away  with  an  implicit  reverence  to  the  name 
of  a  parliament  (the  ratal  disease  of  the  whole 
kingdom)  than  really  transported  with  the  passion 
and  desif^  of  the  furious  part  of  it^  and  who 
plainly  discerned,  that  by  much  the  greatest  part 
of  the  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and  interest  in 
the  county  would  cordiallv  oppose  their  proceed- 
ings :  for,  besides  the  lora  Fairfax,  there  were  in 
truth  few  of  good  reputation  and  fortune,  who  run 
that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kin^s  party 
thouffht  their  work  done  by  it;  for  they  having 
already  sent  two  good  regiments  of  foot,  the  one 
under  colonel  John  Bellasis,  younger  son  to  the 
lord  viscount  Falconbridge,  and  the  other  under  sir 
William  Pennyman;  and  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, the  one  under  colonel  Dimcomb ;  the  other, 
colonel  Goin^ ;  besides  three  or  four  good  troops 
of  horse;  and  the  king  being  at  that  distance, 
that  they  could  not  send  him  farther  supply ;  they 
thought  they  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  keep  the 
country  in  such  a  peace,  that  it  might  do  the  king 
no  haim  by  sending  men  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  or 
adhering  to  the  ^(amson  of  Hull ;  and  concluding, 
as  the  other  did,  that  the  decision  between  the 
king  and  parliament  would  be  at  the  first  encounter. 
Upon  these  deliberations,  articles  were  solemnly 
drawn  up,  consented  to  and  subscribed  by  the  lord 
Fairfax,  and  Harry  Bellasis,  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  lord  Falconbrid^  who  were  the  two  knights 
who  served  in  parhament  for  Yorkshire,  nearly 
allied  together,  and  of  ^^t  kindness  till  their 
several  opinions  and  affections  had  divided  them  in 
this  quarrel ;  the  former  adhering  to  the  parlia- 
ment; the  latter,  with  great  courage  and  sooriety, 
to  the  king. 

With  them,  the  principal  persons  of  either  party 
subscribed  the  articles,  and  gave  their  mutual  raiths 
to  each  other,  that  they  womd  observe  them ;  bdmg 
indeed  no  other  than  an  engagement  of  neutrality, 
and  to  assist  neither  par^.  Of  all  the  gentry  of 
Yorkshire,  there  were  only  two  dissenters  on  the 
mrhament  side;  young  Hotham,  and  sir  Edward 
Rhodes;  who,  though  of  the  better  quality,  was  not 
so  much  known,  or  considered,  as  the  other.  But 
they  quickly  found  seconds  enough ;  for  the  parlia- 
ment no  sooner  was  informed  of  this  transaction, 
than  they  expressed  their  detestation  of  it,  and 
gently  in  words  (though  scornfully  in  matter)  re- 
prehending the  lord  Fairfax,  and  tiis  party,  *'  for 
"  being  cozened  and  overreached  by  the  other ;" 
they  declared,  **  that  none  of  the  parties  to  that 
agreement  had  any  authority  to  bind  .that  coimtry 
to  any  such  neutrality,  as  was  mentioned  in  that 
agreement;  it  being  a  peculiar  and  proper  power 
**  and  privilege  of  parhament,  where  tne  whole 
"  body  of  the  kingdom  is  represented,  to  bind  all, 
"  or  any  part  thereof :  that  it  was  very  prejudicial 
'<  and  dangerous  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  one 
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'^  county  should  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
"  assistance  of  the  rest,  to  which  they  were  bound 
by  law,  and  by  sever^  ordera  and  declarations  of 
parliament :  tnat  it  was  very  derogatory  to  the 
power  and  authoritv  of  parliament,  that  any  pri- 
''  vate  men  should  take  upon  them  to  suspend  the 
*'  execution  of  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  declared 
by  both  houses  to  be  according  to  law,  and  very 
necessary,  at  that  time,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  and  safety  of  die  kingdom.  And  there- 
fore, they  said,  they  thought  themselves  bound  in 
conscience  to  hinder  all  mrther  proceedings  upon 
''that  agreement;  and  ordered,  that  no  such 
"  neutrality  should  be  observed  in  that  county. 
"  For  if  they  should  suffer  particular  counties  to 
"  divide  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
"  it  would  be  a  means  of  bringing  aU  to  ruin  and 
"  destruction."  And  therefore  they  further  de- 
clared, that  ''neither  the  lord  Fairfax,  nor  the 
gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  who  were  parties  to 
those  articles,  nor  any  other  inhabitants  of  that 
county,  were  bound  by  any  such  agreement ;  but 
required  them  to  puraue  their  former  resolutions, 
of  maintaining  and  assisting  the  parliament,  in 
"  defence  of  the  common  cause,  according  to  the 
"  general  protestation  wherein  they  were  bound 
"  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  against  the 
"  particular  protestation  by  themselves  lately  made; 
"  and  according  to  such  ordera  and  commissions 
"  as  they  should  receive  frt)m  both  houses  of  par- 
"  liament,  from  the  committee  of  the  lords  and 
"  commons  appointed  for  the  safety  of  the  kiug- 
"  dom,  or  from  the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  general." 
And,  lest  this  their  declaration  should  not  be  of 
power  enough  to  dissolve  this  agreement,  they 
pubUshed  their  resolution,  and  directed  that  "  Mr. 
"  Hotham  and  sir  Edward  Rhodes  should  proceed 
"  upon  their  former  instructions ;  and  that  they 
"  should  have  power  to  sdze  and  apprehend  aU 
"  delinquents  that  were  so  voted  by  the  parlia- 
"  ment,  and  all  such  othera,  as  delinquents,  as 
"  had,  or  did  shew  themselves  opposite  and  disr 
"  obedient  to  the  orders  and  proceedings  of  parlia- 
"  ment." 

Upon  this  declaration,  and  vote,  not  only  young 
Hotham  fell  to  the  practice  of  acts  of  hostility, 
with  aU  license,  out  of  the  garrison  at  Hull :  out 
the  lord  Fairfax  himself,  and  all  the  gentlemen 
of  that  party,  who  had,  with  that  protestation, 
signed  the  articles,  instead  of  resenting  the  reproach 
to  themselves,  tamely  submitted  to  those  unrea- 
sonable conclusions;  and,  contrary  to  their  solemn 
promise  and  engagement,  prepaid  themselves  to 
Dear  a  part  in  the  war,  and  made  all  haste  to  levy 
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Upon  so  great  a  disadvantage  were  the  king's 
peu*ty  in  aU  places ;  who  were  so  precise  in  pro- 
mises, and  their  personal  undertakings,  that  th^  ^ 
believed  they  could  not  serve  the  king,  and  his  • 
cause,  if  their  reputation  and  integrity  were  once 
blemished,  thougn  some  particular  contract  proved 
to  his  disadvantage:  whilst  the  othera  exposed 
their  honoure  for  any  present  temporary  conve- 
niences, and  thought  themselves  absolved  by  any 
new  resolution  of  the  houses,  to  whose  custody 
their  honour  and  ingenuity  was  committed.  The 
present  disadvantage  of  tnis  rupture  was  greater 
to  the  king's  party  there,  than  to  the  other.  For, 
(besides  that  many,  who  concurred  with  them  very 
trankly  and  solicitously  in  the  neutrality,  separated 
themselves  from  them  now  there  was  a  necessity 
aY 
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of  action)  they  had  neither  money  to  raise  men, 
nor  arms  to  arm  them ;  so  that  the  strength  con- 
sisted in  the  gentlemen  themselves,  and  their  reti- 
nue; who,  hy  the  good  affections  of  the  inhabitants 
of  York,  were  stronff  enough  to  secure  one  another 
within  the  walls  of  that  city.  Then  the  earl  of 
Cumberland,  in  whom  the  chief  power  of  command 
was  to  raise  men  and  money  in  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity, though  he  was  a  person  of  entire  devo- 
tion to  the  king,  was  in  his  nature  unactive,  and 
utterly  unexperienced  in  affairs  and  eadgents  of 
that  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  party  was 
strengthened  and  enabled  by  the  strong  garrison 
of  Hull,  whence  young  Hotham,  on  all  occasions, 
was  ready  to  second  them  with  his  troop  of  horse, 
and  to  take  up  any  well  affected  person  who  was 
suspected  to  be  loyal;  which  drove  all  resolved 
men  from  their  houses  into  York,  where  they  only 
could  be  safe.  They  could  have  what  men  more 
they  desired  from  London,  and  both  ready  money 
from  thence  to  Hull,  and  ordinances  to  raise  what 
they  would  in  the  county  to  pay  them.  Leeds, 
Halifax,  and  Bradford,  three  very  populous  and 
rich  towns,  (which  depending  wholly  upon  clothiers 
naturally  maligned  the  gentry,)  were  wholly  at 
their  disposition.  Their  neignbours  in  Lincoln- 
shire were  in  a  body  to  secona  them,  and  sir  John 
Gell  was  on  the  same  behalf  possessed  of  Derby, 
and  all  that  county,  there  being  noie  that  had  the 
hardiness  yet,  to  declare  there  for  the  king.  So 
that,  if  sir  John  Hotham's  wariness  had  not  kept 
him  from  being  active,  and  his  pride,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  lord  Fairfax,  upon  whom  the  country 
chiefly  depended,  hindered  him  from  seconding 
and  assisting  his  lordship ;  or  if  any  man  had  had 
the  entire  command  of  tnose  parts  and  forces,  to 
have  united  them,  the  parliament  had,  with  veiy 
little  resistance,  been  absolute  masters  of  all  York- 
shire ;  and,  as  easily,  of  the  city  itself.  But  their 
want  of  union  in  the  by,  though  they  agreed  too 
weU  In  the  main,  gave  the  kmg's  party  time  to 
breathe,  and  to  look  about  for  their  preservation. 
Thereupon  thej^  sent  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle  for 
assistance;  ofiering,  ''if  he  would  march  into 
''  Yorkshire,  they  would  join  with  him,  and  be 
''  entirely  commanded  by  mm ;"  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland willingly  offering  to  wave  any  title  to  com- 
mand. 

It  was  before  remembered,  that,  when  the  king 
left  York,  he  had  sent  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  as  a 
person  of  great  honour  and  interest  in  those  parts, 
to  be  governor  of  Newcastle;  and  so  to  secure 
that  port,  that  the  parliament  might  neither  seize 
it,  nor  the  Scots  be  bribed  by  it  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  their  brethren.  Which  commission 
from  the  king  his  lordship  no  sooner  executed, 
without  the  least  hostility,  (for  that  town  received 
him  with  all  possible  acknowledgments  of  the 
king's  goodness  in  sending  him,)  but  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  house  of  commons  of  high  treason. 
From  his  going  thither,  (which  was  in  August,) 
till  toward  the  end  of  November,  the  earl  spent 
his  time  in  disposing  the  people  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  to  the  king's 
service,  and  to  a  ri^rht  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ters in  difference ;  m  the  fortifying  Newcastle,  and 
the  river;  whereby  that  harbour  might  only  be  in 
the  king's  obedience ;  in  raising  a  garrison  tor  that 
place,  and  providii^arms  for  a  farther  advance  of 
the  king's  service.  Then  he  provided  for  the  assist- 


ance of  his  friends  in  Yorkshire,  whose  condition 
grew  every  day  more  desperate.  For  the  parlia- 
ment, finding  the  inconveniences  of  having  no 
commander  in  chief  in  those  parts,  had  caused 
their  generalissimo,  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  send  a 
commission  to  the  lord  Fair£u,  "  to  command  all 
"  the  forces  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
"  ties,  in  chief ;"  by  which,  in  less  time  than  could 
be  reasonably  imagmed,  he  was  able  to  draw  toge- 
ther an  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  horse  and 
foot;  so  that  York  must  presently  have  been 
swallowed  up. 

But,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  the  earl  of 
Newcastle  marched  to  ueir  relief;  and  having  left 
a  good  garrison  in  Newcastle,  and  fixed  such  small 
garrisons  in  his  way,  as  might  secure  his  commu- 
nication with  that  port,  to  which  all  his  anmiuni- 
tion  was  to  be  brought ;  with  a  body  of  near  three 
thousand  foot,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  horse  and 
dragoons,  without  any  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
(though  they  had  threatened  loud,)  he  entered 
York;  having  lessened  the  enemy's  strength, 
without  blood,  both  in  territories  and  men.  For, 
as  soon  as  he  entered  Yorkshire,  two  regiments 
raised  in  Richmondshire  and  Cleveland  dissolved 
of  themselves;  having  it  yet  in  their  choice  to 
dwell  at  home,  or  to  leave  their  houses  to  new 
comers.  The  earl  being  now  master  of  the  north 
as  far  as  York,  thought  rather  of  forming  an  army, 
and  providing  money  to  pay  it,  than  of  making  any 
further  progress  in  the  winter ;  and  therefore  sm- 
fered  the  lord  Fairl^  to  enjoy  the  southern  part  of 
that  large  rich  county,  till  the  spring,  and  his  im- 
proved posture,  should  enable  him  to  advance: 
yet  few  days  passed  without  blows,  in  which  the 
parliament  forces  had  usually  the  worst. 

Shortly  after  the  earl's  coming  to  York,  gene- 
ral King  repaired  to  him,  whom  he  made  lieutenant 
general  of  his  army;  who,  notwithstanding  the 
unavoidable  prejudice  of  his  being  a  Scotchman, 
ordered  the  foot  with  great  wisdom  and  dexterity : 
the  charge  of  the  horse  being  at  the  same  time 
committed  to  general  Goring ;  who,  by  the  queen's 
favour,  notwithstanding  aU  former  failings,  was 
recommended  to  that  province,  and  quickly  applied 
himself  to  action :  so  that,  though  the  lord  Fair&x 
kept  Selby  and  Cawood,  both  within  a  small  dis- 
tance from  York,  the  earl  was  absolute  master  of 
the  fidd.  And  now  the  north  yielding  secure 
footing  for  th6se  who  had  been  unreasonably  per- 
secuted for  their  obedience  to  the  king,  the  queen 
herself  thought  of  returning  into  England. 

Her  majesty  had,  from  her  first  going  into  Hol- 
land, dexterously  laboured  to  advance  the  king's 
interest,  and  sent  veiy  great  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  Ne^;^»stle,  (though,  by  the 
vigilance  of  Uie  parliament  agents  in  uose  parts, 
and  the  power  of  their  ships,  too  much  of  it  was 
intercepted,)  with  some  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  good  store  of  officers ;  who,  by  the 
connivance  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  came  over  to 
serve  their  own  king.  And  from  this  extraordinary 
care  of  her  majes^s,  and  her  known  grace  and 
favour  tod^e  person  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who 
she  well  knew  had  contracted  many  enemies  by 
the  eminency  of  his  devotion  to  the  king,  that 
army  was  by  the  parliament  styled  the  queen's 
army,  and  the  cathoUc  army,  thereby  to  expose  her 
majesty  the  more  to  the  rude  malice  of  the  people, 
and  the  army  to  their  prejudice ;  persuading  them 
"  that  it  consisted  of  none  but  professed  papists. 
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fax ;  whereby  the  earl  was,  upon  the  matter,  pos- 
sessed of  that  whole  large  county,  and  so  able  to 
help  his  neighbours.  This  was  the  state  of  that 
part  of  the  north  which  was  under  the  earl  of  New- 
castle's commission:  for  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Shropshire,  were  in  a  worse  condition;  of 
which,  and  the  neighbour  counties,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  next  place  to  say  somewhat ;  and  of 
those  first  which  lie  farthest  off. 

We  have  said  before,  that  when  the  king  left 
Shrewsbury,  and  marched  to  meet  the  earl  of 
Essex,  (which  he  did  at  Edffehill,)  all  his  designs 
being  to  come  to  a  battle ;  and  the  opinion  of  most, 
that  a  battle  would  determine  all;  he  was  to  apply 
all  the  strength  and  forces  he  could  possibly  raise, 
to  the  increasing  his  army ;  so  that  he  left  no  one 
garrison  behind  him,  but  relied  upon  the  interest 
and  authority  of  the  lord  Strange,  (who  was,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  now  earl  of  Derby,)  to 
suppress  all  commotions  and  insurrections,  which 
might  happen  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire;  which  his  lordship  was  confident  he 
should  be  able  to  do,  and  was  then  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  a  greater  influence  upon  those  two 
counties,  and  a  more  absolute  command  over  the 
people  in  them,  than  any  subject  in  England  had, 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  The  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  that  good  county,  where  the 
king  had  been  so  prosperous,  (and  by  which  the 
people  were  more  engaffed,)  he  intrusted  only 
to  that  good  spirit  that  then  possessed  it,  and  to 
the  legal  authority  of  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  And  it  fared  in  those  counties  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  number  of 
those  who  desired  to  sit  still  was  greater  than  of 
those  who  desired  to  engage  in  either  party ;  so 
that  they  were  generally  inclined  to  articles  of 
neutrality.  And  in  Cheshire,  the  active  people  of 
both  sides  came  to  those  capitulations,  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  had  been  in  Yorkshire,  and 
with  the  same  aeclaration  (so  much  the  same,  that 
there  was  no  other  difference  but  alterations  of 
names  and  places)  were  absolved  from  the  obser- 
vation of  them.  And  then  sir  William  Bruerton, 
a  gentleman  of  a  competent  fortune  in  that  county, 
and  knight  for  that  snire  in  parhament,  but  most 
notorious  for  a  known  aversion  to  the  government 
of  die  church,  bringing  with  him  from  London 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
marched  thither  to  protect  those  who  were  of  that 
party,  and,  under  such  a  shelter,  to  encourage 
them  to  appear. 

The  city  of  Chester  was  firm  to  the  king,  by 
the  virtue  of  the  inhabitants,  and  interest  of  the 
bishop,  and  cathedral  men ;  but  esnecially  by  the 
reputation  and  dexterity  of  Mr.  [0.1  Bridgman, 
son  to  the  bishop,  and  a  lawyer  of  very  good 
estimation ;  who  not  only  informed  them  of  their 
duties,  and  encouraged  tnem  in  it,  but  upon  his 
credit  and  estate,  both  which  were  very  good, 
supphed  them  with  whatsoever  was  necessary  for 
their  defence ;  so  that  they  were  not  put  to  be 
honest  and  expensive  togetner.  But  as  they  had 
no  garrison  ot  soldiers,  so  they  had  no  officer  of 
skill  and  experience  to  manage  and  direct  that 
courage  which,  at  least,  was  willing  to  4^fend 
their  own  walls;  which  they  were  now  like  to 
be  put  to.  Therefore  the  king  sent  thither  sir 
Nicholas  Byron,  a  soldier  of  very  good  command, 
with  a  commission  to  be  "  colonel  general  of  Che- 
*'  shire  and  Shropshire ;  and  to  be  governor  of 


*'  who  intended  nothing  but  the  extirpation  of  the 
*'  protestants,  and  establishing  their  own  pro- 
"  fession." 

About  the  middle  of  February,  the  queen  took 
shipping  from  Holland,  in  a  States  man  of  war, 
assigned  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  others  for 
her  convoy,  and  arrived  safely  in  Burlington  Bay, 
upon  the  coast  of  Yorkshire ;  where  she  had  the 
patience  to  stay  on  shipboard  at  anchor,  the  space 
of  two  days,  till  the  earl  had  notice,  *'  to  draw  such 
"  a  part  of  his  forces  that  way,  as  might  secure 
"  her  landing,  and  wait  on  her  to  York ;"  which 
he  no  sooner  did,  (and  he  did  it  with  all  imagin- 
able expedition,)  but  her  majesty  came  on  shore; 
and,  for  the  present,  was  pleased  to  refresh  herself 
in  a  convenient  house  upon  the  very  key,  where 
all  accommodations  were  made  for  her  reception; 
there  being  many  things  of  moment  to  be  un- 
shipped before  she  could  reasonably  enter  upon 
herjoumey  towards  York. 

llie  second  day  after  the  queen's  landing,  Bat- 
ten, vice-admiral  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  (who  had 
waited  to  intercept  her  passage,)  with  four  of  the 
king's  ships,  amved  in  Burlington  Road;  and, 
fin&i^  that  her  majesty  was  landed,  and  that  she 
lodged  upon  the  key,  bringing  his  ships  to  the 
nearest  distance,  being  very  early  in  the  morning, 
discharged  above  a  hundred  cannon  (whereof  many 
were  laden  with  cross-bar-shot)  for  the  space  of 
two  hours  upon  the  house  where  her  majesty  was 
lodged  :  whereupon  she  was  forced  out  of  her  bed, 
some  of  the  shot  making  way  through  her  own 
chamber;  and  to  shelter  herself  imder  a  bank  in 
the  open  fields ;  which  barbarous  and  treasonable 
act  was  so  much  the  more  odious,  in  that  the 
parliament  never  so  far  took  notice  of  it,  as  to 
disavow  it.  So  that  many  believed  it  was  very 
pleasing  to,  if  not  commanded  by  them ;  and  that, 
if  die  ships  had  encountered  at  sea,  they  would 
have  left  no  hazard  unrun  to  have  destroyed  her 
muesty. 

The  queen  shortly  after  removed  to  York,  and 
the  kin^s  affairs  prospered  to  that  degree,  that,  as 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  had  before  fixed  a  garrison 
at  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  kept  the 
forces  of  Lincoln  from  joining  entirely  with  the 
lord  Fairfax,  and  had  with  great  courage  beaten 
off  a  formed  body  of  the  rebels  who  attempted  it ; 
so  he  now  sent  Charles  Cavendish,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  with  a  party 
volant  of  horse  and  dragoons,  into  Lincolnshire ; 
where,  about  the  middle  of  March,  he  assaulted 
Grantham,  a  new  ffarrison  of  the  rebels ;  which  he 
took,  and  in  it  above  three  hundred  prisoners, 
with  all  their  officers,  arms,  and  ammunition :  and, 
about  the  same  time,  sir  Hugh  Cholmondley,  who 
had  done  very  notable  service  to  the  parliament, 
and  oftener  defeated  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  troops 
(though  he  had  been  in  truth  hurried  to  that  party, 
rather  by  the  engagement  of  sir  John  Hotham, 
with  whom  he  had  long  friendship,  than  by  his 
own  inclination)  than  any  officer  of  those  parts, 
very  frankly  revolted  to  his  allegiance ;  and  wait- 
ing on  her  majesty  for  her  assurance  of  his  pardon, 
d^vered  up  the  castle  of  Scarborough  (a  place  of 
great  importance)  to  the  king ;  the  command  and 
government  whereof  was  a^ain  by  the  earl  com- 
mitted to  him ;  which  he  discharged  with  courage 
and  singular  fidelity.  By  this  means,  and  those 
successes,  the  lord  Fairfax  quitted  Selby,  Cawood, 
and  Tadaister,  and  retired  to  Pomfret  and  Hali- 
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**  Chester ;"  who  being  a  person  of  great  affability 
and  dexterity,  as  well  as  martial  knowledge,  gave 
great  life  to  the  designs  of  the  well-affected  there; 
and,  with  the  encouragement  of  some  gentlemen 
of  North  Wales,  in  a  short  time  raised  such  a 
power  of  horse  and  foot,  as  made  often  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy;  sometimes  with  notable  ad- 
vantage, nerer  with  anj  signal  loss ;  so  that  sir 
Williiun  Bruerton  fortified  Nantwich,  as  the  kin^s 
party  did  Chester :  from  which  garrisons,  which 
contained  both  their  forces,  they  contended  which 
shonld  most  prevail  upon,  that  is  ttiost  subdue,  the 
afiections  of  the  county,  to  declare  for  and  join 
with  them.  But  the  fair  expectation  of  Cheshire 
was  clouded  by  the  storms  that  arose  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  men  of  no  name,  and  contemned 
interest,  by  the  mere  credit  of  the  parliament,  and 
frenzy  of  the  people,  on  a  sudden  snatched  that 
large  and  populous  county  from  their  devotion  to 
the  great  earl  of  Derby. 

The  town  of  Manchester  had,  from  the  b^inning, 
(out  of  that  factious  humour  which  possessed  most 
corporations^  and  the  pride  of  their  wealth,)  op- 
posed the  king,  and  declared  magisterially  for  the 
parliament.  But  as  the  major  part  of  the  county 
consisted  of  papists,  of  whose  insurrections  they 
had  made  such  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  parlia- 
ment, when  they  had  a  mind  to  alarm  the  people 
with  dangers ;  so  it  was  confidentlv  believea,  that 
there  was  not  one  man  of  ten  tnroughout  that 
county,  who  meant  not  to  be  dutiful  and  loyal  to 
the  king:  yet  the  restless  spirit  of  the  seditious 
party  was  so  sedulous  and  industrious,  and  every 
one  of  the  party  so  ready  to  be  engaged,  and  punc- 
tually to  obey ;  and,  on  the  other  nand,  the  earl  of 
Derby  so  unactive,  and  through  greatness  of  mind 
so  uncomplying  with  those  who  were  fuller  of 
alacrity,  and  would  have  proceeded  more  vigorously 
against  the  enemy ;  or,  through  fear  so  confoundea, 
that,  instead  of  countenancing  the  kin^s  party  in 
Cheshire,  which  was  expected  from  him,  the  earl, 
insensiblv,  found  Lancasnire  to  be  almost  possessed 
against  mm;  the  rebels  every  day  gaining  and 
fortifying  all  the  strong  towns,  and  surprising  his 
troops,  without  any  considerable  encounter.  And 
vet,  so  hard  was  the  king's  condition,  that,  tiiough 
ne  knew  tiiose  great  misfortunes  proceeded  from 
want  of  conduct,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  expert 
commander,  he  thought  it  not  safe  to  make  any 
alteration,  lest  that  earl  might  be  provoked,  out 
of  disdain  to  have  any  superior  in  Lancashire,  to 
manifest  how  much  he  could  do  against  him, 
though  it  appeared  he  could  do  little  for  him.  Yet 
it  was  easilv  discerned,  that  his  ancient  power 
there  depenaed  more  upon  the  fear  than  love  of  the 
people ;  there  being  very  many,  now  in  tiiis  time 
of  hberty,  engaging  themselves  against  the  king, 
that  they  mignt  not  be  subject  to  that  lord's  com- 
mands. 

However,  the  king  committing  Lancashire  still 
to  his  lordship's  care,  (whose  fidelity,  without  doubt, 
was  blameless,  whatever  his  skill  and  courage  was,) 
he  sent  the  lord  Capel  to  Shrewsbury,  with  a  com- 
mission of  "  lieutenant  general  ot  Shropshire, 
"  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales ;"  who,  bdng  a  person 
of  great  fortune  and  honour,  quickly  engaged  those 
parts  in  a  cheerful  association ;  and  raised  a  body 
of  horse  and  foot,  that  gave  sir  William  Bruerton 
so  much  trouble  at  Nantwich,  that  the  garrison  at 
Chester  had  breath  to  enlarge  its  quarters,  and  to 
provide  for  its  own  security ;  though  the  enemy 


omitted  no  opportunitv  of  infesting  them,  and 
^ve  them  as  much  trouole  as  was  possible.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  sir  William  Bruerton,  and 
the  other  gentiemen  of  that  party,  albeit  their  edu- 
cation and  course  of  life  had  been  very  different 
from  their  present  engagements,  and  for  the  most 
part  were  very  unpromising  to  matters  of  courage, 
and  therefore  were  too  much  contemned  enemies, 
executed  their  commands  with  notable  sobriety, 
and  indefatigable  industry,  (virtues  not  so  wdl 
practised  in  the  king's  quarters,)  insomuch  as  the 
best  soldiers  who  encountered  with  them  had  no 
cause  to  despise  them.  It  is  true,  they  had  no 
other  straits  and  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  than 
what  proceeded  from  their  enemy;  oeing  always 
supptied  with  money  to  pav  their  soldiers,  and  with 
arms  to  arm  them ;  whereby  it  was  in  their  power 
not  to  grieve  and  oppress  the  people.  And  thereby 
(besides  the  spirit  of  feurtion  tnat  much  governed) 
the  common  people  were  more  devoted  to  them, 
and  gave  them  all  intelligence  of  what  might  con- 
cern them;  whereas  thev  who  were  intrusted  to 
govern  the  king's  afiairs  nad  intolerable  difficulties 
to  pass  through;  being  to  raise  men  without 
money,  to  arm  'them  without  weapons,  (that  is, 
they  had  no  magazine  to  supply  them,)  and  to 
keep  them  togetner  without  pay;  so  that  the 
country  was  both  to  feed  and  clothe  the  soldiers ; 
which  quickly  inclined  them  to  remember  only  the 
burden,  and  forget  the  quarrel. 

And  the  difference  in  the  temper  of  the  common 
people  of  both  sides  was  so  great,  that  they  who 
mclmed  to  the  parhament  left  nothing  unperformed 
that  might  advance  the  cause;  and  were  incredibly 
vigilant  and  industrious  to  cross  and  hinder  what- 
soever might  promote  the  king's :  whereas  they 
who  wished  weU  to  him  thought  they  had  performed 
their  duty  in  doing  so,  and  that  they  had  done 
enough  for  him,  in  that  they  had  done  nothing 
against  him. 

Though,  by  this  sending  the  lord  Capel,  those 
counties  of  Snropshire  and  Cheshire,  witii  the  as- 
sistance of  North  Wales,  kept  those  parts  so  near 
their  obedience,  that  their  disobedience  was  not 
yet  pernicious  to  the  king,  in  sending  assistance  to 
the  earl  of  Essex  against  his  majesty,  or  to  tiie  lord 
Fairfax  against  the  earl  of  Newcastle;  yet  those 
counties  which  lay  in  the  line  between  Oxford  and 
York  were,  upon  the  matter,  entirely  possessed  by 
the  enemy.  The  garrison  of  Northampton  kept 
that  whole  county  in  obedience  to  the  parliament, 
save  that  from  Banbury  the  adjacent  parishes  were 
forced  to  bring  some  contribution  thither.  In  War- 
wickshire the  king  had  no  footing ;  the  castle  of 
Warwick,  the  city  of  Coventry,  ana  his  own  castle 
of  Killingworth,  oeing  fortified  against  him.  The 
lord  Grey,  son  to  l^e  earl  of  Stamford,  had  the 
commana  of  Leicestershire,  and  had  put  a  gairison 
into  Leicester.  Derbyshire,  without  any  visible 
party  in  it  for  the  king,  was  under  the  power  of  sir 
John  Gtell,  who  had  fortified  Derby.  And  all  these 
counties,  with  Staffordshire,  were  united  in  an 
association  against  the  king  under  the  command  of 
the  lord  Brook ;  who  was,  by  the  earl  of  Essex, 
made  general  of  that  association ;  a  man  cordially 
disaffected  to  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
upon  whom  that  part^  had  a  great  dependence. 
Tnis  association  received  no  other  interruption 
from,  or  for  the  king,  than  what  colonel  Hastings 
gave;  who,  being  a  younger  son  to  the  earl  of 
I  Huntingdon,  had  appeared  eminently  for  the  king 
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from  the  beffixmmg;  havinff  raised  a  good  troop 
of  horse  with  the  fhrst,  and,  in  the  head  thereof, 
charged  at  Edjre-hill. 

After  the  king  was  settled  at  Oxford,  colonel 
Hastings,  with  his  own  troop  of  horse  only,  and 
some  officers  which  he  easily  gathered  together, 
went  with  a  commission  into  Leicestershire,  of 
"  colonel  general  of  that  county,"  and  Axed  him- 
self at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  the  nouse  of  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  his  father,  who  was  then  living; 
which  he  presently  fortified ;  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  his  interest  there,  raised  so  good  a  party 
of  horse  and  foot,  that  he  maintained  many  skir- 
mishes with  the  lord  Grey :  the  king's  service  be- 
ing the  more  advanced  there,  by  the  notable  animo- 
sities between  the  two  fiamilies  of  Huntingdon  and 
Stamford ;  between  whom  the  county  was  divided 
passionatdv  enough,  without  any  other  quarrel. 
And  now  tne  sons  foug:ht  the  public  quarrel,  with 
their  private  spirit  and  indignation.  But  the  king 
had  the  advantage  in  his  champion,  the  lord  Grey 
being  a  young  man  of  no  eminent  parts,  and  only 
backed  Mrith  uie  credit  and  authority  of  the  parlia- 
ment: whereas  colonel  Hastings,  though  a  younger 
brother,  by  his  personal  reputation,  had  supported 
his  decaying  faxsSyi  and,  by  the  interest  of  his 
famDy,  and  the  affection  tiiat  people  bore  to  him, 
brought,  no  doubt,  an  addition  of  power  to  the  veiy 
cause.  Insomuch  as  he  not  only  defended  himself 
aj^st  the  forces  of  the  parliament  in  Leicester- 
shire, but  disquieted  sir  John  Gell  in  Derbyshire, 
and  fixed  .oiiie  convenient  ganiaons  in  Staiford. 
shire. 

About  the  same  time,  some  gentlemen  of  that 
countv,  rather  well  affected  than  well  advised,  be- 
fore tney  were  well  enough  provided  to  go  through 
their  work,  seized  [on]  the  Close  in  Lichfield  tor 
the  king ;  a  place  naturally  strong,  and  defended 
with  a  moat,  and  a  very  high  and  thick  wall;  which 
in  the  in&ncy  of  the  war  was  thought  a  good  forti- 
fication. To  suppress  this  growing  force,  within 
the  limits  of  his  association,  the  lord  Brook  ad- 
vanced with  a  formed  body  of  horse,  foot,  and 
cannon ;  part  drawn  from  the  earl  of  Essex's  army, 
and  the  rest  out  of  the  garrisons  of  Coventry  and 
Warwick ;  and,  without  any  resistance,  entered  the 
city  of  lichfidd;  which,  being  imfortified,  was 
open  to  all  comers.  The  numb^  in  the  Close  was 
not  great,  nor  their  provisions  such  as  should  have 
been,  and  very  well  might  have  been,  made ;  so 
that  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  speedily  master 
of  it ;  sir  John  Gell  having  brought  up  a  good  addi- 
tion of  strength  to  him  from  Derby.  He  was  so  far 
from  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  besieged, 
that  himself  lodged  in  a  house  withm  musket-shot 
of  the  Close ;  where,  the  very  day  he  meant  to 
assault  it,  sitting  in  his  chambier,  and  the  window 
open,  he  was,  from  the  wall  of  the  Close,  by  a 
common  soldier,  shot  with  a  musket  in  the  eye ;  of 
which  he  instantly  died  without  speaking  a  wonl. 

There  were  many  discourses  and  oMervations 
upon  his  death,  that  it  should  be  upon  St.  Chad's 
day,  (being  the  second  day  of  March,)  by  whose 
name,  he  being  a  bishop  shortly  after  the  planting 
of  Christianity  in  this  iskmd,  that  church  had  been 
anciently  called.  And  it  was  reported,  that  in  his 
prayer,  that  very  morning,  (for  he  used  to  pray 
publicly,  though  his  chaplain  were  in  the  presence,; 
ne  wished,  '*  uiat,  if  the  cause  he  were  in  were  not 
"  right  and  just,  he  might  be  presently  cut  off." 
They  who  were  acquainted  with  him  believed  him 


to  be  well  natured  and  iust;  and  rather  seduced 
and  corrupted  in  his  understanding,  than  perverse 
and  malicious.  Whether  his  passions  or  conscience 
swayed  him,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  who 
could  have  been  with  most  difficulty  reconciled  to 
the  government  of  church  or  state :  and  therefore 
his  death  was  looked  upon  as  no  ill  omen  to  peace, 
and  was  exceedingly  lamented  by  that  party ;  which 
had  scarce  a  more  absolute  confidence  in  any  man 
than  in  him.  However,  it  brought  not  that  relief 
to  the  besieged  in  the  Close  as  was  beUeved  it 
would ;  for  the  same  forces,  under  sir  John  Gell, 
proceeded  so  vigorously  in  the  work,  and  they 
within  so  faintly  or  unskilfully,  that  without  any  of 
that  distress  wmch  men  thought  it  might  bear,  and 
which  it  did,  within  a  short  time  after,  bear  against 
the  king,  the  place  was  yielded  without  other  con- 
ditions than  of  quarter ;  by  which  many  persons 
became  prisoners,  of  too  good  quality  to  have  their 
names  remembered. 

By  this  prize,  the  spirite  of  that  party  were  much 
exalted,  and  the  king's  party  in  those  parte  as 
much  cast  down.  Yet  some  gentlemen  betook 
themselves  to  the  town  of  Stafford,  and  having  too 
much  declared  for  the  king,  when  they  thought 
Lichfield  would  have  been  of  strength  to  secure 
them,  to  hope  to  tive  unhurt  at  their  houses,  re- 
solved to  defend  that  place;  against  which  the  tri- 
umphant Grell  drew  his  late  £shed  troops.  But 
the  earl  of  Northampton  (who  intended  the  relief  of 
Lichfield,  if  they  haa  had  any  patience  to  expect  it) 
with  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  from  his 
garrison  of  Banbury,  came  seasonaluy  to  their  suc- 
cour, and  put  himself  into  the  town;  and,  the  same 
night,  beat  up  a  quarter  of  the  enemy's,  in  which 
he  killed  and  took  above  an  hundred  of  their  horse. 
Sir  John  Grell  retired  so  far  as  to  meet  with  sir 
William  Bruerton,  who,  from  Nantwich,  was  com- 
ing to  join  with  him  for  the  subduing  of  Stafford ; 
and,  having  done  that,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body 
for  the  clearing  the  other  counties.  When  they 
were  joined,  being  near  three  thousand  foot  and 
horse,  with  a  good  train  of  artillery,  they  moved 
back  towards  Stafford,  imagining  the  earl  of 
Northampton  would  meet  them  without  the  walls : 
and  it  so  fell  out ;  for  the  earl  no  sooner  heard 
that  the  rebels  were  drawing  towards  the  town, 
but  he  drew  out  his  party  to  encounter  them ; 
imagining  it  could  be  only  Gell,  whose  numbers 
he  understood,  and  whose  courage  he  much  under- 
valued.' 

It  was  on  a  Sunday,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
when,  in  the  afternoon,  he  marched  out  of  Staf- 
ford ;  his  party,  consisting  of  horse,  and  dragoons, 
and  some  few  foot,  the  whole  number  being  under 
one  thousand,  and  found  the  enemy,  in  very  good 
order,  expecting  them  upon  a  place  called  Hopton- 
Heath,  some  two  miles  ftY>m  Stafford.  Though 
the  number  was  more  than  double  to  the  earl  s, 
yet  the  heath  seeming  very  fair,  the  breadth  of  it 
oeing  more  than  musket-shot  from  endoeure  on 
each  side,  and  the  number  of  his  horse  being  at 
least  equal  to  the  other,  he  resolved  to  charge 
them ;  and  accordinglv  ctid,  with  so  good  success, 
that  he  totally  routea  that  part  of  their  horse; 
and,  rallying  again  his  men,  ne  charged  the  other 
part  of  tneir  horse,  which  stood  more  in  shelter  of 
their  foot;  and  so  totally  routed  and  dispersed 
them,  that  the  enemy  had  scarce  a  horse  left  upon 
the  field;  and  took  likewise  from  them  eight 
pieces  of  cannon. 
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In  this  second  charge,  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
being  engaged  on  the  execution,  very  near  or 
among  their  foot,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
So  that  his  own  horse  (according  to  their  unhappy 
practice)  with  too  much  fury  pursuing  the  chase, 
ne  was  left  encompassed  hy  his  enemy,  so  that 
what  his  behaviour  was  afterwards,  and  their  car- 
nage towards  him,  can  be  known  only  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  rebels;  who  confessed,  that,  after  he 
was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with  his  own  lumd  the 
colonel  of  foot  who  made  first  haste  to  him ;  and 
that,  after  his  head-piece  was  stricken  off  with  the 
butt-end  of  a  musket,  they  offered  him  quarter ; 
which,  they  say,  he  refused ;  answering,  "  that  he 
"  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  such  base  rogues 
"  and  rebels,  as  thev  were."  Afl«r  which,  he  was 
slain  by  a  blow  with  a  halbert  on  the  hinder  part 
of  his  head,  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  another 
deep  wound  in  his  face. 

AH  this  time  the  enemy's  foot  stood,  which 
(after  their  horse  were  dispersed)  sir  Thomas  By- 
ron, who  commanded  the  prince  of  Wales's  regi- 
ment, a  gentleman  of  great  courage,  and  of  very 
good  conduct,  charged  with  good  execution.  But 
the  night  came  on  apace,  and  the  field,  which  they 
thought  so  fair,  was  found  full  of  coal-pits  and 
holes  dangerous  for  theu:  horse;  so  that  they 
thought  fit  to  forbear  farther  action,  till  they  might 
have  the  morning's  light ;  and  stood  all  that  night 
in  the  field.  Wnen  the  morning  appeared,  there 
was  no  enemy  to  be  seen.  For  as  soon  as  the 
fight  ended,  and  the  night  drew  on,  that  they  were 
unperceived,  they  had  left  the  field,  in  hope  that 
their  scattered  horse  would  find  them  in  quarters 
more  remote  from  the  danger.  But  the  victorious 
party  was  so  harassed  with  duty,  and  tired  with 
the  fight,  so  cast  down  with  the  loss  of  their  ge- 
neral, and  so  destitute  of  officers  to  direct  and 
command  what  was  next  to  be  done,  (for  the  lord 
Compton,  the  earl's  eldest  son,  had  received  a 
shot  m  the  leg ;  sir  Thomas  Byron  a  shot  in  the 
thigh,  whereby  they  were  not  able  to  keep  the 
field;  and  many  other  officers  hurt,)  that  they 
retired  to  reft^h  themselves  at  Stafford,  after  they 
had  taken  the  spoil  of  the  field,  and  buried  their 
dead. 

In  this  fight,  which  was  sharp  and  short,  there 
were  killed,  and  taken  prisoners,  of  the  parliament 
party,  above  two  hundred,  and  more  than  that 
number  wounded.  For,  the  horse  charging  among 
their  foot,  more  were  hurt  than  killed.  Eight 
pieces  of  ^leir  cannon,  and  most  of  their  ammuni- 
tion was  Ukewise  taken.  Of  the  earl's  party  were 
slain  but  five  and  twenty,  whereof  there  were  two 
captains,  some  inferior  officers,  and  the  rest  com- 
mon men ;  but  there  were  as  many  hurt,  and  those 
of  the  chief  officers.  They  who  had  all  the  ensigns 
of  victory,  but  their  general,  thought  themselves 
undone ;  whilst  the  other  side,  who  had  escaped 
in  the  night,  and  made  a  hard  shift  to  carry 
his  dead  body  with  them,  hardly  believed  they 
were  losers : 

'  Et,  vehU  €BquaU  beUatum  sorte  fiiisset, 
Componit  cum  classe  vinm 

The  truth  is,  a  greater  victory  had  been  an  un- 
equal recompense  for  a  less  loss.  He  was  a  person 
of  great  courage,  honour,  and  fidelity,  and  not  well 
known  till  his  evening;  having,  in  the  ease,  and 
plenty,  and  luxury  of  that  too  happy  time,  m- 
dulged  to  himself,  with  that  license  i^ch  was  then 


thought  necessary  to  great  fortunes :  but  from  the 
beginning  of  these  distractions,  as  if  he  had  been 
awakened  out  of  a  lethargy,  he  never  proceeded 
with  a  lukewarm  temper.  Before  the  standard 
was  set. up,  he  appeared  in  Warwickshire  against 
the  lord  Brook,  and  as  much  upon  his  own  repu- 
tation as  the  justice  of  the  cause  (which  was  not 
so  well  then  understood)  discountenanced,  az&d 
drove  him  out  of  that  county.  Afterwards  be 
took  the  ordnance  from  Banbury  castle,  and 
brought  them  to  the  kin^.  As  soon  as  an  army 
was  to  be  raised,  he  levied,  with  the  first,  upon 
his  own  charge,  a  troop  of  horse,  and  a  r^ment 
of  foot,  and  mot  like  some  other  men,  who  warily 
distributed  tneir  fBunily  to  both  sides,  one  son  to 
serve  the  king,  whilst  his  father,  or  another  son, 
engaged  as  far  for  the  parliament)  entirely  dedi- 
cated all  his  children  to  the  quarrel ;  having  four 
sons  officers  imder  him,  whereof  three  charged 
that  day  in  the  field :  and,  from  the  time  he  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  no 
man  more  punctual  upon  command,  no  man 
more  diligent  and  vigilant  in  duty.  All  distresses 
he  bore  like  a  common  man,  and  all  wante  and 
hardnesses,  as  if  he  had  never  known  plenty  or 
ease ;  most  prodigal  of  his  person  to  danger;  and 
would  often  say,  "that  if  he  outlived  these  wars, 
"  he  was  certam  never  to  have  so  noble  a  death." 
So  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if,  upon  such  a 
stroke,  the  bodv  that  felt  it,  thought  it  had  lost 
more  than  a  limS. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  where  the  enemy 
rested  after  their  retreat,  the  young  earl  of  North- 
ampton sent  a  trumpet  to  sir  Joim  Gell,  to  de- 
sire the  body  of  his  father,  that  he  might  give  it 
such  decent  burial  as  became  him.  Grell  and 
Bruerton  jointly,  by  letter,  demanded,  "  in  ex- 
"  change  £>r  the  dead  bodv,  all  their  ammunition, 
"  prisoners,  and  cannon,  tne^  had  lost  at  the  bat- 
''tie;"  which  demands  bemg  so  unreasonable, 
and  against  the  law  of  arms,  the  earl  sent  again 
to  them,  to  desire,  **  that  if  they  would  not  return 
the  corpse,  that  his  chirurgeon  might  have  leave 
to  embalm  it,  wherebv  it  might  be  preserved  to 
receive  those  rites,  wnen  they  should  be  willing 
to  gratify  him,  which,  he  presumed,  upon  more 
dispassionate  thoughts,  they  would  be."  Their 
answer  to  this  was  as  unreasonable  as  the  other ; 
''  that  they  would  neither  s^nd  the  body,  nor  per- 
"  mit  his  chirurgeons  to  come  to  embalm  it ;" 
presuming,  it  is  probable,  that  the  piety  of  the  son 
would  have  prevailed  to  have  their  unheard  of 
propositions  complied  with. 

And  so  we  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  these 
parte,  and  visit  the  principality  of  Wales;  of 
which,  hitherto,  very  Uttle  hath  been  said;  and 
from  the  affection  wnereof,  the  king  had,  from  the 
beginning,  a  very  great  benefit ;  it  having  supplied 
him  with  three  or  four  good  regimente  of  foot,  in 
which  many  of  their  gentry  were  engaged,  before 
the  battle  of  Edge-hill. 

It  hath  been  before  remembered,  that  the  mar- 
quis of  Hertford  drew  with  him  out  of  Wales,  and 
brought  to  Oxford,  about  Christmas,  near  two 
thousand  men ;  leaving  Wales  guarded  only  widi 
the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  gentry  and  inhabit- 
ante.  After  that.  North  Wales  lying  most  con- 
venient to  back  Chester  and  Shrewsbury,  which 
places,  whilst  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  field, 
received  their  chief  supplies  of  men  and  provisions 
from  thence;  the  king  always  put  it  under  the 
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government  of  those  to  whom  he  committed  those 
parts.  South  Wales,  which  is  much  the  larger 
and  richer  part  of  that  dominion,  he  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  to  the 
marquis  of  Worcester;  whom  he  made  his  lieu- 
tenant general^  adding  Monmouthshire  to  his  com- 
mission. 

There  were,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  great  ob- 
jections against  committing  that  employment  to 
that  noble  lord,  whose  person  many  men  loved, 
and  very  few  hated.  First,  he  had  no  knowledge 
or  experience  in  the  martiid  profession ;  then  his 
religion,  being  of  that  sort  of  catholics  the  peDple 
rendered  odious,  by  accusing  it  to  be  most  jesuited, 
men  apprehended  would  not  only  produce  a  greater 
brand  upon  the  king,  of  favouring  papists  and 
popery,  than  he  had  been  yet  reproached  with; 
(for,  though  he  had  some  papists  entertained  in 
his  armies,  yet  all  men  trusted  bv  him  in  superior 
commands  were  men  of  unblemished  integrity  in 
the  piotestant  religion ;  and  in  aU  his  armies  he 
had  but  one  general  officer  of  the  contrary  reli- 
gion, sir  Arthur  Aston,  whom  the  papists  notwith- 
standing would  not  acknowledge  for  a  papist ;)  this 
gave  opportunity  and  excuse  to  many  persons  of 
quality,  and  great  interest  in  those  counties,  (be- 
tween whom  and  that  lord's  familv  there  had  been 
perpetual  feuds  and  animosities,)  to  lessen  their 
zeal  to  the  king's  cause,  out  of  jealousy  of  the 
other's  religion ;  and  those  contestations  had  been 
latelv  improved  with  some  sharpness,  by  the  lord 
Heroert's  carriage  towards  the  lord  marquis  of 
Hertford,  during  the  time  of  his  residence  there ; 
when,  out  of  vanity  to  magnify  his  own  power,  he 
had  not  shewed  tnat  due  regard  to  that  of  the 
other,  which  he  should  have  had.  And  no  doubt, 
if  he  had  been  of  that  mind,  it  would  much  more 
have  advanced  the  king's  service,  if  he  would  have 
contributed  his  full  assistance  to  another,  who 
more  popularly  might  have  borne  the  title  of  such 
a  command. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  the  necessity  of  dis- 
posiiu;  those  parts,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
Kingdom,  unaer  the  command  of  some  person 
of  honour  and  interest,  was  very  visible ;  and  the 
expedition  in  doing  it  was  as  penal  and  necessary ; 
the  parliament  being  possessed  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  and  so  having  such  an  influence  upon 
the  trade  and  livelihood  of  that  people,  by  their 
absolute  command  of  the  Severn,  that,  except 
there  were  extraordinary  care  of  keeping  them, 
they  would  be  quickly  lost.  Besides  that,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  discourse,  in  the  houses, 
''of  sending  the  earl  of  Pembroke  thither," 
whose  estate  was  very  great  in  those  parts,  and  his 
reputation  equal.  Then  the  parliament  had  al- 
ready such  a  footing  in  Pembrokeshire,  that  many 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  had  declared  for  them ; 
and  the  harbour  of  Milford-Haven  gave  their 
fleet  opportunity  to  give  them  all  supplies  and 
relief.  This  bemg  the  state  of  those  parts,  the 
lord  Herbert  not  only  offered,  but  desired  to  re- 
ceive that  command;  and  engaged  himself,  "  not 
"  only  to  secure  it  fix>m  the  opposition  and  malig- 
nity of  the  other  party,  but,  before  the  spring,  to 
raise  such  a  strength  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to 
provide  such  an  equipage  to  march  with,  that 
might  reduce  Gloucester,  and  be  then  added  to 
the  king's  army,  when  he  should  be  ready  to 
"  take  the  field ;  and  all  this  so  much  at  his  own 
chaige,"  (for  his  father,  who  was  well  able. 
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would  furnish  money,  as  was  pretended,  upon  the 
king's  promise  to  repay  him,  when  he  should  be 
restored  to  his  own,)  "  that  he  would  receive  no 
"  part  of  the  kind's  revenue,  or  of  such  money  as 
"  ne  could  be  able  to  draw  for  the  supply  of  his 
"  own  more  immediate  occasions." 

This  was  a  very  great  offer,  and  such  as  no  man 
else  could  so  reasonably  make.  For  the  marquis 
of  Worcester  was  generally  repuj«d  the  greatest 
monied  man  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  probably,  might 
not  think  it  an  unthrifty  thing,  ratner  to  disburse 
it  for  the  king,  who  might  be  able  to  repay  it, 
than  to  have  it  ^en  from  him  by  the  other  party ; 
which  would  be  hardly  questionable  if  they  pre- 
vailed. The  lord  Herbert  himself  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  affection  and  reverence  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  one,  who,  he  was  sure, 
would  neither  deceive  nor  betray  him.  For  his 
religion,  it  might  work  upon  himself,  but  could 
not  disquiet  other  men.     For  though  he  were  a 

Eapist,  he  was  never  like  to  make  others  so ;  and 
is  reputation  lAd  interest  was  very  great  with 
many  gentlemen  of  those  counties,  who  were  not 
at  all  friends  to  his  religion.  It  was  not  possible 
to  employ  any  person  of  interest  and  power  in 
those  parts,  (and  there  were  many  objections,  from 
the  nature  and  manners  of  that  people,  against 
a  mere  stranger,)  against  whom  there  would  not 
be  some  faction  and  animosity;  for  the  emula- 
tions, and  dissension  between  families  was  general, 
and  notorious ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  best  to 
choose  such  a  one,  who  was  like  to  have  a  greatbr 
faction  for  him,  than  against  him.  And  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  old  grudges  and  prejudices, 
which  had  been  rather  against  the  house  of 
Worcester,  and  the  popish  religion  professed 
there,  than  against  the  person  of  this  lord,  would 
have  been  composed  and  declined  by  his  fair  and 
gentle  carriage  towards  all  men,  (as  in  truth  he 
was  of  a  civil  and  obliging  nature,)  and  by  the 
public-heartedness  of  those,  who,  for  the  cause, 
and  conscience  sake,  would,  it  was  hoped,  sacrifice 
all  trivial  and  private  contentions  to  a  union  that 
must  vindicate  the  religion,  honour,  and  justice  of 
the  kingdom. 

Upon  these  reasons,  and  these  presumptions, 
the  king  granted  such  a  commission,  as  is  before 
mentioned,  to  the  lord  Herbert ;  who,  with  more 
expedition  than  was  expected  by  [many],  or  by 
others  believed  possible,  raised  a  oody  of  above 
fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  near  five  hundred  horse, 
very  well  and  sufficiently  armed ;  which  increased 
the  merit  of  the  service. 

The  horse  he  put  under  the  command  of  his 
brother,  the  lord  John  Somerset,  a  maiden  soldier 
too ;  and  the  foot  under  colonel  Lawly,  whom  he 
made  his  major  general,  a  bold  and  a  sprightly 
officer.  About  the  middle  of  February  he  marched 
towards  Gloucester,  widi  an  ill  omen  at  his  setting 
out;  for  a  rabble  of  country  people  being  got  to- 

S ether,  without  order,  or  officer  of  name,  barrica- 
oed  a  little  village  in  the  forest  of  Deane,  called 
Cover,  (throuffh  which  he  was  to  pass,)  and  re- 
fused to  give  him  entrance ;  and  out  of  a  window 
killed  colonel  Lawly,  and  two  officers  more,  with- 
out hurting  a  common  soldier ;  whereby  that  body 
was  destitute  of  any  person  of  experience  to  com- 
mand them.  However,  the  lord  Herbert,  who  was 
himself  seldom  with  his  forces,  shortly  siier  placed 
colonel  Brett  in  that  command ;  who,  without  any 
skirmish  of  importance,  marched  through  the 
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forest  of  Deane,  and  fixed  a  Quarter^  which  con- 
tained his  whole  body,  at  the  Vineyard,  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester's  palace,  within  less  than  half  a  mile 
of  Gloucester.  And  by  that  means,  there  being 
only  a  long  bridge  over  the  Severn,  by  which  men 
could  come  out  or  go  in  to  Gloucester,  he  fully 
blocked  up  the  town  on  that  side,  expecting  that 
prince  Maurice  from  Cirencester  should  take  equal 
care  to  distress  it  on  the  other;  which  he  did  to  a 
good  de^ee. 

But  sir  William  Waller,  with  a  light  party  of 
horse,  and  dragoons,  near  two  thousand,  from  the 
earl  of  Essex's  army,  had  made  a  quick  march 
through  Wiltshire,  (after  his  taking  of  Chichester,) 
and  taking,  with  little  loss  and  trouble,  a  small 
garrison  of  the  king's,  consisting  of  about  six  or 
seven  score,  at  Malmsbury,  before  it  was  fortified, 
or  provided,  made  a  face  of  looking  towards  Ciren- 
cester ;  where  when  he  found  he  was  expected,  by 
a  sudden  night  march,  in  which  he  was  very  dex- 
terous and  successful,  he  posted  to  the  river  of 
Severn,  six  miles  west  of  Gloucester,  from  whence 
he  had  appointed  many  flat  boats  to  meet  him; 
and  in  them,  in  the  liiht  day,  the  guard  of  the 
river  beinff  either  treacherously  or  sottishly  neg- 
lected by  the  lord  Herbert's  forces,  transported  lus 
whole  body,  which,  upon  the  advantage  of  that 
Mss,  might  have  been  resisted  by  a  hundred  men. 
Hereupon  the  consternation  was  so  great  among 
the  new  Welsh  soldiers,  very  few  of  their  officers 
having  ever  seen  an  enemy,  that  though  their 
works  were  too  ffood  to  be  entered  by  horse  and 
dragoons;  though  the  avenues  were  but  narrow, 
in  all  which  they  had  cannon  planted,  and  Uieir 
numbers  very  near,  if  not  fiiUy,  equal  to  the  enemy; 
upon  the  advance  of  sir  William  Waller  upon  them, 
without  giving  or  receiving  blow,  they  fairly  sent 
out  to  treat ;  and  as  kindly  deUvered  up  themselves, 
and  their  arms,  upon  the  single  grant  of  quarter : 
a  submission  so  like  a  stratagem,  that  the|  enemy 
could  hardly  trust  it.    Yet,  in  the  end,  they  made 
a  shift  to  put  near  thirteen  hundred  foot,  and  three 
troops  of  horse,  prisoners  into  Gloucester,  the  lord 
Herbert  himself  being  at  that  time  at  Oxford,  and 
the  lord  John  Somerset  with  three  or  four  troops 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  rest. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  mushroom-army,  which 
grew  up  and  perished  so  soon,  that  the  loss  of  it 
was  scarce  apprehended  at  Oxford,  because  the 
stren^,  or  rather  the  number,  was  not  understood. 
But  if  the  money,  which  was  laid  out  in  raising, 
anning,  and  paying  that  body  of  men,  which  never 
advanced  the  king's  service  in  the  least  degree, 
had  been  brought  mto  the  king's  receipt  at  oi?ord, 
to  have  been  employed  to  the  most  advantage,  I 
am  persuaded  the  war  might  have  been  ended  ihe 
next  summer.    For  I  have  heard  the  lord  Herbert 
say,  "that  those  preparations,  and  the  other,  which 
"  by  that  defeat  were  rendered  useless,  cost  above 
"  threescore  thousand  pounds;"  whereof,  though 
much  came  from  the  marquis's  coffers,  yet,  no 
doubt,  the  general  contributions  from  the  catholics 
made  a  grood  part;  and  very  considerable  sums 
were  received  by  him  of  the  king's  revenue  upon 
wardships,  and  other  ways :  for  it  was  a  common 
practice  in  those  times,  for  men  to  get  into  em- 
ployments upon  promises,  that  they  would  not  do 
this  or  that,  without  which  nobody  else  would  un- 
dertake that  service;  and  being,  upon  those  terms, 
received  into  it,  they  immediately  <£d  the  other,  be- 
cause no  other  man  could  do  the  service  without  it. 
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The  fame  of  this  prodigious  victory  so  subdued 
all  those  parts,  that  sir  William  Wauer,  with  the 
same  spint  of  celerity,  and  attended  with  the  same 
success,  flew  to  Hemord;  and,  being  a  waUed 
town,  and  replenished  with  a  garrison,  had  that 
likewise  delivered  to  him  upon  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  was ;  and  from  thence  (being  vnth  more 
confidence  refused  to  be  admitted  into  Worcester, 
than  he  thought  reasonable  to  require  it)  passed  to 
Tewkesbury;  which  he  likewise  surprised,  being 
newly  garrisoned;   his  motion  beinff  so  quick, 
that  thouffh  prince  Maurice  attended  nim  with  all 
possible  diligence,  he  could  never  farther  engage 
nim  than  in  light  skirmishes ;  and,  having  taken 
this  progress,  returned  safe  to  Gloucester;  and 
from  thence  to  the  earl  of  Essex's  army;  having 
made  no  other  use  of  his  conquests,  than  the  dis- 
honouring so  many  places,  which  had  so  quietly 
yielded  to  him;  into  which  ^for  he  fixed  no  one 
garrison)  the  king's  forces  immediately  entered 
again.    So  that  ms  majesty's  quarters  continued 
the   same   they  were,    harassed   only,  and  dis- 
countenanced, nothinff  straitened  by  this  incur- 
sion;  and  the  lord  Herbert  again  mtended  new 
levies. 

Having  now,  with  as  much  deamess  as  I  could, 
remembered  the  true  state  of  the  kinff'g  affairs,  and 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  end  of  this 
year  1643,  with  which  I  intend  to  conclude  this 
sixth  book;  I  shall,  before  I  return  to  Oxford,  to 
conclude  the  year,  briefly  call  to  remembrance  the 
disconsolate  state  of  Ireland ;  of  which,  advantage 
was  always  taken  against  the  king,  to  render  hmi 
odious  to  the  people,  as  if  he  countenanced,  at  least 
not  sufficiently  abhorred,  that  wicked  and  un- 
natural rebeUion.  And  this  imputation  was  with 
so  great  art  insinuated,  that  it  got  credit  with 
many ;  insomuch  as  I  have  heard  some,  who  could 
make  no  other  excuse  for  adhering  to  the  parlia- 
ment, than,  "  they  were  persuaded  that  the  king 
"  favoured  those  rebels;"  which,  they  said,  "  coula 
'^  not  be  without  some  design  upon  the  religion, 
"  liberty,  and  prosperity  of  England."  Whereas 
I  can  aver  truly,  upon  as  good  grounds  as  ever 
any  man  spoke  the  heart  of  another,  that  the 
king  always  looked  upon  it,  as  the  most  ground- 
less, bloody,  and  wicked  rebellion,  that  ever  pos- 
sessed the  spirito  of  that  people;  and  was  not 
more  ^evea  at  any  one  circumstance  of  the 
domestic  distraction,  than  as  it  hindered  him  from 
chastising  and  taking  vengeance  upon  the  other : 
which  from  his  soulhe  desired. 

But  in  this  discourse  of  Ireland,  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  neither  do  I  intend  to  mention  all  the 
memorable  actions,  (in  which  were  as  ^reat  in- 
stances of  God's  own  detestation  of  those  inhuman 
rebels,  by  the  signal  victories  he  gave  against 
them,)  or  other  transactions  within  that  kingdom; 
but  shall  remember  no  more  of  that  business,  than 
had  immediate  reference  to,  and  dependence  on, 
the  diflference  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses 
of  parliament. 

It  is  said  before,  that  when  the  firat  visible 
rupture  was  declared  between  them,  which  was  in 
the  business  of  Hull,  (which  the  king  understood 
to  be  a  direct  levying  of  war  against  him,)  in  the 
protestation  made  by  his  majes^,  "  that  he  would 
*'  no  farther  treat  or  concur  with  them  in  any  acts 
"  proposed  by  them,  till  he  first  received  reparation 
<*or  8atisfEu:tion  in  that  partiailar;"  he  alwavs 
excepted  what  should  any  way  concern  Irelanoi: 
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in  which  he  offered  to  consent  to  whatsoever  might 
reasonably  conduce  to  the  reducing  those  rebds ; 
and  did,  after  that,  concur  in  some  propositions  of 
that  nature.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  from  that  time, 
the  two  houses  were  so  busy  in  preparing  the  war 
for  England,  that  they  did  very  little  advance  the 
war  of  Ireland ;  save  only  bysome  small  supplies 
of  money  and  provisions.  The  king  objected  to 
them,  "  the  employing  the  monies,  raised,  by  acts 
"  of  parliament,  for  the  preservation  and  reduction 
"  of  Ireland,  with  a  special  clause  that  the  same 
"  should  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  whatso- 
"  ever,  in  the  supporting  the  imnatural  war  and 
'' rebellion  against  his  majesty;  particularly  one 
"  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  one  time;  and  that 
"  many  soldiers,  raised  under  pretence  of  being 
"  sent  into  Irekmd,  were,  contrary  to  their  ex- 
*'  pectation  and  engagement,  forced  to  serve  under 
*'  the  earl  of  Essex  against  the  king ;"  of  which 
he  named  sir  Faithful  Fortescue's  regiment  of 
borse,  and  the  lord  Wharton's  and  the  lord  Kerry's 
regiment  of  foot. 

To  this  they  answered,  '*  that  albeit  they  had, 
*'  upon  the  urgent  occasions  of  this  kinffdom, 
"  sometimes  m^e  use  of  monies  raised  and  col- 
"  lected  for  Ireland;  yet  that  they  had  in  due  time 
repaid  it,  and  that  the  other  B£kxn  had  never 
si^ered  by  the  loan :  and  for  the  men,  that  it 
proceeded  from  his  majesty's  own  default;  for 
after  they  had  raised  them,  with  a  serious  inten- 
tion to  send  them  into  Ireland,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  lord  Wharton,  the  king  refused  to 
grant  a  commission  to  him  to  transport  them, 
and  so  they  had  been  compelled  to  use  them  in 
**  their  own  service  here.'* 

The  king  replied,  ''that  it  appeared,  they  had 
*'  diverted  that  money  to  other  uses  than  those  for 
''which  it  was  provided;  which  was  manifestly 
"  unlawful;  and  that  it  did  not  appear  they  had 
*'  again  reimbursed  it,  because  very  little  supply 
"  was  sent  thither,  and  very  much  wanted :  and 
"  for  the  soldiers,  that  they  first  levied  them, 
*'  without  his  majesty's  leave ;  which  they  had 
*'  always  before  asked,  for  their  other  levies ;  and 
"  being  levied,  they  desired  a  commission  for  the 
''  lord  Wharton  to  command  them  absolutely, 
"  without  any  dependence  upon  the  lord  lieutenant 
*'  of  Ireland;  wmch  had  been  never  heard  of,  and 
''  which  his  majesty  refused ;  but  offered  such  a 
commission  as  was  granted  to  other  men." 
On  the  other  hand,  they  objected  to  the  king, 
the  sdzmg  some  cart-horses  at  Chester,  provided 
''  for  the  train  of  artillery  for  Ireland ;  that  his 
"  forces  had  taken  many  clothes  and  provisions  on 
"  the  road,  which  were  going  to  Chester  to  be 
"  transported  thither  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers ; 
*'  and  tnat  he  entertained  and  countenanced  men 
"  in  his  court,  which  were  favourers  or  actors  in 
**  that  rebellion :"  naming  the  lord  viscount  Cos- 
teloe,  and  the  lord  Taffe,  wliich  gave  ffreat  umbmge 
to  those  who  were  well  affected,  and  as  great  en- 
couragement to  the  rebels  there. 

To  the  first,  the  king  confessed,  "  he  found 
"  about  six  score  horses  at  Chester,  which  had 
long  lain  there ;  and,  at  his  remove  from  Not- 
tingham, knowing  the  other  horse  and  men 
raised  for  Ireland  were  then  marching  with  the 
earl  of  Essex  against  him,  he  knew  not  but  these 
likewise  might  be  so  employed,  and  therefore  in 
his  own  necessity  took  them  for  his  own  draughts. 
For  the  clothes,  which  had  been  taken  by  his 
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soldiers,  that  it  proceeded  by  the  default  of  the 
parliament;  who,  after  the  war  was  begun,  had 
sent  those  carriages  through  his  quarters,  with- 
out sending  to  his  majesty  for  a  safe  conduct,  or 
giving  any  notice  to  hun  of  it,  till  after  they  were 
taken :  that  it  was  within  two  miles  of  Coventry 
(which  was  then  in  rebellion)  that  those  clothes 
were  taken;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they 
were  designed  for  Ireland,  his  majesty  had  used 
''  the  best  means  he  could  to  recover  them ;  but 
"  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  almost  naked,  had 
''  divided  them  for  their  own  supplies ;  and  his 
"  majesty  offered  to  give  a  safe  conduct  at  all 
"  times  for  whatsoever  should  be  designed  for 
"  Ireland." 

The  occasion  of  the  other  reproach,  "  for  coun- 
"  tenancing  persons  who  adhered  to  the  rebels," 
was  this.  Tlie  lords  Dillon  (viscount  Costeloe) 
and  Taffe  had,  four  months  before,  passed  out  of 
Ireland  into  England,  having  never  been  in  consort 
with  the  rebels,  but  so  much  trusted  by  them,  that 
they  desired,  by  Uieir  hands,  to  address  a  petition 
to  the  king ;  humble  enough,  desiring ''  only  to  be 
'*  heard,  and  offering  to  submit  to  his  majesty's 
"  single  judgment."  With  this  petition,  and  all 
other  instructions,  as  they  pretended,  these  lords 
acquainted  the  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland ; 
who  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  persons  em- 
ployed, that  they  granted  their  safe  pass,  and  sent 
letters  by  them  of  testimony.  They  were  no  sooner 
landed  m  England,  but  tney  were  apprehended, 
and  sent  prisoners  to  the  parliament,  and  by  them 
committed  with  all  strictness, "  as  aji^ents  employed 
"  by  the  rebels  of  Ireland  to  the  king ;"  and  that 
circumstance  enforced,  and  spread  amonf  the  peo- 
ple, with  all  licentious  glosses  against  me  kmg; 
who,  for  that  reason,  took  no  notice  of  their  re- 
straint, though  from  his  ministers  he  received 
advertisement  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  business. 
After  some  time  was  spent  in  close  imprisonment, 
these  lords,  by  petition,  and  all  other  addresses 
they  could  make,  pressed  to  be  brought  to  any 
kind  of  examination  and  trial ;  of  which  they  found 
no  other  benefit,  than  that,  upon  this  importunity, 
their  imprisonment  was  less  close ;  and,  by  degrees, 
under  a  formal  restraint,  (which,  though  more 
pleasant,  was  not  less  costly,)  had  the  hberty  of 
Ix>ndon,  and  from  thence,  after  four  months'  re- 
straint, without  being  formally  charged  with  any 
crime,  or  brought  to  any  trud,  whicn  they  often 
desired,  they  escaped,  and  came  to  York ;  whither 
a  messenger  from  the  house  of  commons  followed 
them,  and  demanded  them  as  prisoners. 

Many  were  of  opinion,  that  they  should  have 
been  delivered  back;  foreseeing  that  the  parliament 
would  press  the  scandad  of  sheltering  tnem  much 
to  the  king's  disadvantage ;  and  any  imputations, 
''  of  countenancing  the  rebels  of  Ireland,"  found 
more  credit,  and  made  deeper  impression  with  the 
people,  than  any  other  discourses  of  ''  protecting 
**  malignants  and  delinquents."  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  thought  unreasonable  to  remit  men  to 
an  imprisonment,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
unjust,  by  their  not  being  proceeded  against  in  so 
long  time;  especially  when  their  cominf^  to  the 
king  would  be  declared  such  a  crime,  that  it  would 
be  now  in  th^  enemies'  power  to  cause  them  to 
be  punished ;  which  before  they  could  not  do ;  at 
best,  it  were  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  sergeant  of 
the  house  of  commons,  from  whence  no  innocence 
could  redeem  them,  without  paying  such  vast  fees, 
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as  would  amount  to  a  ffieater  sum  than  they  could 
probably  be  supplied  with.    So  that  the  kmg,  who 
wished  that  they  had  rather  gone  any  whither  than 
where  he  was,  resolved  to  tiSce  no  notice  of  their 
escape.    And  so  they  continued  in  his  quarters, 
and  put  themselves  into  the  troops ;  where  they  be- 
haved themselves  with  good  courage,  and  fruikly 
enffaged  their  persons  in  all  dangerous  enterprises. 
In  these  jealousies  and  contests,  the  king  being 
visibly  and  confessedly  unable  to  send  succours  of 
any  kmd  thither,  and  tne  parliament  having  enoi^h 
else  to  do,  and,  in  truth,  not  taking  so  much  pains 
to  preserve  it,  as  to  impute  the  loss  of  it  to  the 
kimir,  poor  Ireland  got  very  small  reUef.    The  earl 
of  Leicester,  lord  tieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  had 
received  his  despatch  from  the  kin^,  before  he  went 
to  Shrewsbury.    But  when  the  king  thought  he 
would  have  gone  directly  to  Chester,  and  so  to 
Ireland,  his  lordship  returned  to  London ;  which 
increased  the  king's  jealousy  and  prejudice  to  him ; 
which  his  former  carriage,  and  a  letter  writ  lately 
by  him  from  Nottingham  to  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  by  order  of  parliament  printed,  had 
beffot  to  a  great  degree.  .  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  London,  the  house  of  commons  demanded  "  to 
*'  see  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the 
"  king ;"  which,  as  it  was  unreasonable  in  them, 
so  he  had  received  express  command  from  the 
king,  "  not  to  communicate  them."    However, 
after  he  had  avoided  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
thev  continued  peremptory  in  the  demand,  in  the 
end,  he  produced  them  to  be  perused  by  the  com- 
mittee of  both  houses.    The  truth  is,  the  earl's 
condition  was  very  slippery,  and  almost  impossible 
to  be  safely  managed   by  the  most   dexterous 
person. 

He  was  designed  to  that  employment  by  the 
king,  shortly  upon  the  death  of  tne  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, (or  rather  before ;  not  without  some  advice 
from  that  earl,)  with  as  great  circumstances  of 
grace  and  favour,  as  could  be ;  and  as  a  person,  of 
whom  entirely  the  king  assured  himself,  being  then 
80  ungracious  to  the  parliament,  that  as  there  were 
some  sharp  glances  at  him  in  that  time,  (which  are 
before  remembered,)  so  nothing  preserved  him  horn 
a  public  exception,  but  the  interest  of  the  earl  of 
Northumbeiland,  whose  sister  he  had  married; 
whom  that  party  was  not  willing  to  irrecondle. 
After  the  rebellion  was  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and 
the  king  had  committed  the  carrying  on  the  war  to 
the  houses,  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  province,  to  render  himself  as  gracious  to  that 
people  as  was  possible;  and  laboured  that  with  so 
good  effect  ana  industry,  that  he  omitted  that  care 
which  should  have  been  observed  in  continuing  his 
interest  at  court.  For  the  king  and  queen  grew 
every  day  less  satisfied  with  him ;  which  sure  he 
did  not  with  wariness  enough  provide  against; 
though,  I  believe,  he  had  never  unfaithfid  pur- 
poses towards  either  of  them;  but  did  sadly  pro- 
ject, by  his  demeanour  and  interest  in  the  houses, 
to  provide  so  well  for  Ireland,  and  to  go  thither 
in  so  good  a  condition,  that,  being  once  there,  he 
might  be  able  to  serve  the  king  as  he  should  be 
reouired. 

But  one  man  is  rareljr  able  to  act  both  those 
parts :  for  his  shewing  his  instructions,  he  gave  a 
reason,  which,  if  he  had  been  free  from  all  other 
objections,  might  appear  no  ill  excuse :  "  He  knew 
**  his  instructions  were  such,  that,  being  perused  by 
^'.the  conmuttee,  could  by  no  misconstruction,  or 
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possible  perversion,  be  wrested  to  the  king's  dis- 
advantage ;"  as  indeed  they  never  were  able,  nor 
ever  attempted,  to  ^  any  reproach  from  them 
upon  the  king.     "  Whereas,  after  they  were  so 
*'  peremptorily  required,  if  he  should  have  as  pe- 
"  remptorily  refused  to  submit,  they  would  have 
"  condudea  that  there  had  been  somewhat  unjusti- 
fiable in  them,  and  upon  that  jealousy  made  no 
scruple  of  publishing  the  worst  reproaches  upon 
his  majesty."    And  it  may  be,  he  was  not  with- 
out an  imagination,  that  if  oy  this  contest  he  had 
drawn  the  displeasure  of  the  two  houses  upon  him, 
as  could  not  be  avoided,  his  misfortune  at  court 
might  have  suffered  that  to  have  depressed  him, 
and  revenged  itself  upon  the  choler  of  the  other. 
And  when  he  left  the  king  between  Nottingham 
and  Shrewsbury,  his  condition  was  so  low,  uiat  a 
man  might  have  imajgined  his  interest  would  be 
best  preserved  by  bemg  within  the  verge  of  the 
parliiunent's  protection.   As  his  return  to  London 
was  besides  the  king's  expectation,  so  his  stay 
there  was  longer  than  seemed  to  be  [intended]  by 
his  own  proposal;  for  he  staid  there  above  two 
months,  till  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  both 
parties  being  fixed  in  their  winter  quarters ;  and 
then,  without  waiting  a^n  on  the  king,  though 
Oxford  was  very  few  miles  out  of  his  way,  about 
the  end  of  November,  he  went  to  Chester,  with  a 
purpose  of  transporting  himself  for  Ireland,  but 
without   the   least    appearance    of   addition    of 
strength,  or    provisions    from    the    parliament; 
neither  were  their  ships  there  ready  to  transport 
him. 

About  the  end  of  November,  four  officers  of  the 
army  in  Ireland,  sir  James  Montgomery,  sir  Hard- 
ress  Waller,  colonel  Arthur  Hill,  and  colonel  Audly 
Mervin,  having  been  employed  from  Ireland  to 
solicit  the  parliament  for  succours,  came  from 
London  to  Oxford,  and  delivered  a  petition  to  the 
king ;  in  which  they  told  him,  "  that  they  had  ad- 
"  dressed  themselves  to  the  parliament  for  supplies, 
"  whose  sense  of  their  miseries,  and  inclination  to 
redress,  appeared  venr  tender  to  them ;  but  the 
present  distempers  ol  the  kingdom  of  England 
were  grown  so  greai,  that  all  future  passages, 
by  which  comfort  and  life  should  be  conveved  to 
that  gasping  kingdom,  seemed  totally  to  oe  ob- 
structed ;  so  that,  unless  his  majesty,  out  of  his 
singular  wisdom  and  fatherly  care,  uiplied  some 
"  speedy  cure,  his  loyal  and  distressed  subiects  of 
"  that  kingdom  must  inevitably  perish.  Tney  ac- 
"  knowlec^fed  his  princely  favour  and  goodness 
"  since  this  rebellion,  so  abundantly  expressed  in 
a  deep  sense  and  lively  resentment  of  their  bleed- 
ing condition ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him, 
among  his  other  wdghty  cares,  so  to  reflect 
**  upon  the  bleeding  condition  of  that  perishing 
"  kingdom,  that  timely  relief  might  be  afforded. 
"  Otherwise  his  loyal  subjects  there  must  yield 
"  their  fortunes,  as  a  prey ;  their  Uves,  a  sacri- 
"  fice ;  and  their  religion,  a  scorn  to  the  merciless 
''  rebc^,  powerfully  assisted  from  abroad." 

And  indeed  the  condition  of  the  protestants,  in 
that  kingdom,  was  very  miserable  :  for,  whilst  the 
distractions  of  England  kept  them  from  receiving 
succours,  the  rebels  had  arms,  ammunition,  money, 
and  commanders,  from  Rome,  Spain,  and  France; 
the  pope  having  sent  a  formal  avowed  nuncio,  to 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Irish  submitted;  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  having  sent  great  sup- 
plies, and  their  agents,  to  countenance  and  foment 
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the  rebeUion ;  who  gave  notable  countenance  to  ihe 
assembly  and  fonned  council  for  the  rebels,  settled 
at  Kilkenny. 

The  king,  who  well  knew  this  petition  was  sent 
by  the  pennission  of  those  at  Westminster,  and 
that  the  agents  employed  were  men  of  notorious 
disaffection  to  him,  who  looked  for  some  such 
answer  as  might  improve  the  envy  of  the  people, 
used  the  messengers  with  all-  possible  grace,  and 
returned  them  as  gracious  an  answer :  *'  That, 
*'  from  the  beffinning  of  that  monstrous  rebeUion, 
'*  he  had  had  no  greater  sorrow,  than  for  the 
'*  bleeding  condition  of  that  his  kingdom.  That 
*'  he  had,  by  all  means,  laboured,  that  timely  relief 
"  might  be  afforded  to  it,  and  consented  to  all 
"  propositions,  how  disadvantaseous  soever  to 
<<  himself,  that  had  been  offerea  to  him  to  that 
purpose;  and,  not  only  at  first  reconunended 
their  condition  to  both  his  houses  of  parliament, 
and  immediately,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  sent 
**  over  several  commissions,  and  caused  some  pro- 
*'  portion  of  arms  and  ammunition  (which  the  pe- 
"  titioners  well  knew  to  have  been  a  great  support 
'*  to  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom)  to  be 
"  conveyed  to  them  out  of  Scotland,  and  offered 
*'  ten  thousand  volimteers  to  undertake  that  war ; 
"  but  had  often  pressed,  by  many  several  mes- 
"  sa^es,  that  sufficient  succours  might  be  hastened 
"  thither,  and  other  matters  of  smaller  importance 
laid  by,  which  did  divert  it ;  and  offered,  and 
most  really  intended,  in  his  own  royal  person,  to 
have  undergone-  the  danger  of  that  war,  for  the 
defence  of  his  good  subjects,  and  the  chastise- 
"  ment  of  those  perfidious  and  barbarous  rebels ; 
"  and  in  his  several  expressions  of  his  desires  of 
treaty  and  peace,  he  had  declared  the  miserable 
present  condition  and  certain  future  loss  of  Ire- 
land, to  be  one  of  the  principal  motives  most 
"  eamestlv  to  desire,  that  tne  present  distractions 
**  of  this  lungdom  might  be  composed,!  and  that 
"  others  woi3d  concur  with  him  to  the  same 
"  end." 

He  told  them, ''  he  was  well  pleased,  that  his 
offers,  concurrence,,  actions,  and  expressions, 
were  so  rightly  understood  by  the  petitioners, 
and  those  who  had  employed  them,  (notwith- 
standing the  groundliess  and  horrid  aspersions 
**  which  had  been  cast  upon  him;)  but  he  wished, 
"  that,  instead  of  a  mere  general  complaint,  to 
**  which  his  majesty  could  make  no  return  but  of 
"  compassion,  they  could  have  digested,  and  offered 
*'  to  him  any  such  desires,  by  consenting  to  which, 
*'  he  might  convey,  at  least  in  some  degree,  com- 
*'  fort  and  life  to  that  gasping  kingdom ;  preserve 
his  distressed  and  lojil  subjects  of  the  same 
from  inevitably  perishing,  and  the  true  protest- 
ant  religion  from  being  scorned  and  trampled 
on  by  those  merciless  rebels.  And,  if  the  peti- 
tioners could  yet  Uiink  of  any  such,  and  propose 
them  to  his  majesty,  he  assured  them,  that  by 
*'  his  readiness  to  consent,  and  his  thanks  to  them 
"  for  the  proposal,  he  would  make  it  appear  to 
'*  them,  that  their  most  pressing  personal  suffer- 
"  ings  could  not  make  them  more  desirous  of  re- 
*'  lief,  than  his  care  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  his 
"  faithfid  subjects,  and  of  his  duty,  which  obliged 
'*  him,  to  his  power,  to  protect  both,  rendered  him 
"  desirous  to  afford  it  to  them." 

The  kin^  being  fully  informed  now,  as  well  by 
this  committee,  as  from  his  ministers  of  state  in 
that  kingdom,  of  the  growing  power  of  the  rebels 
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in  Ireland,  and  of  the  weak  resistance  his  good 
subjects  were  like  to  make,  whose  only  hopes  de- 
pended upon  those  succours  which  they  presumed 
the  lord  heutenant  would  brin^  over  with  him, 
and  that  he  was  now  going  thither  without  the 
least  addition  of  strength,  or  probable  assurance 
that  any  would  be  sent  after  him ;  his  majesty 
considered  likewise,  that,  besides  tiie  damp  this 
naked  arrival  of  the  lord  heutenant  there  must  cast 
upon  the  minds  of  all,  it  would  make  Ukewise  a 
great  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  there. 
For,  upon  his  landing,  the  commission  to  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  of  heutenant  general  of  the  army, 
would  be  determined;  and  there  had  those  jear 
lousies  and  disrespects  passed  between  tiie  earl  of 
Leicester  and  him,  that  the  earl  of  Ormond  was 
resolved,  no  more  to  continue  that  command,  but 
immediatelv  to  transport  himself  out  of  that  king- 
dom; by  wnich  the  king  should  lose  the  service  of 
a  person  much  the  most  powerful,  most  able,  and 
most  popular  within  that  province ;  and  who  had, 
with  wonderful  courage  and  conduct,  and  almost 
miraculous  success,  hitherto  restrained  the  rage 
and  fury  of  the  rebels,  and  indeed  a  man  so  accom- 
plished, that  he  had  either  no  enemies,  or  such  who 
were  ashamed  to  profess  they  were  so. 

Upon  these  considerations,  the  king  thought  fit, 
for  some  time,  till  he  might  farther  weigh  the 
whole  business,  to  suspend  the  earl  of  Leicester's 
journey :  and  therefore  sent  to  him  to  Chester 
(where  he  had  lain,  in  some  indisposition  of 
health,  above  a  fortnight;  and  the  ships  being 
not  yet  come  for  his  transportation)  '*  to  attend 
''  his  majesty  at  Oxford;"  which  he  did  shortly 
after  Christmas,  and  continued  there;  the  king 
directing  the  earl  of  Ormond  (whom  about  this 
time  he  made  a  marauis)  **  to  carry  on  the  war  as 
"  he  had  done ;  ana,  auring  tiie  absence  of  the 
*'  lord  lieutenant,  to  dispose  of  all  places  and 
"  offices  in  the  army  which  became  void ;"  and 
likewise  malting  an  alteration  in  the  civil  power ; 
for  whereas  sir  William  Parsons  and  sir  John  Bur* 
lacy  had  continued  lords  justices  irom  and  befora 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king  finding 
that  sir  William  Parsons  (who  was  a  man  of  long 
experience  in  that  kingdom,  and  confessed  abihties 
but  always  of  suspected  reputation)  did  him  al 
imaginable  disservice,  and  combined  with  the  par- 
hament  in  England,  about  this  time  removed  sir 
WiUiam  Parsons  from  that  trust ;  and,  in  his  room, 
deputed  sir  Harry  Tlchbome,  a  man  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  fimie,  that  though  the  parhament  was 
heartily  angry  at  tiie  remove  of  the  other,  and 
knew  this  would  never  be  brought  to  serve  their 
turn,  they  could  not  fasten  any  reproach  upon  the 
king  for  this  alteration. 

Another  circumstance  must  not  be  forgotten. 
After  the  war  broke  out  in  England,  the  parha- 
ment had  sent  over  a  couple  of  their  membera  of 
tiie  commons  (Mr.  Raynolds  and  Mr.  Goodwyn) 
as  a  committee  into  Ireland,  to  reside  at  Dublin, 
and  had  given  directions  to  the  lords  justices, 
"  that  they  should  have  leave  to  be  present  at  all 
"  their  consultations ;"  which  they  had ;  and  were 
no  other  than  spies  upon  those,  who  should  pre- 
sume |to  dehver  any  opinions  there  not  agreeable 
to  the  sense  of  the  nouses.  When  the  kii^  made 
that  alteration  in  the  government,  he  Ukewise  took 
notice,  that  strangere  were  admitted  to  be  present 
at  their  debates,  which  had  never  been  before 
practised ;  and  therefore  required  tiiem,  "  that  it 
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''  might  be  so  no  more."  Hereupon,  the  com- 
mittee, who  had  carried  themselves  very  insolently 
and  seditiously  there,  and  with  notable  contemnt 
of  the  king,  and  his  authoritv,  were,  by  the  lords 
justices  and  council,  inhibitea  from  bem^  present 
at  the  council;  and  thereupon  they  qmckly  left 
the  kingdom,  and  returned  to  London ;  the  parlia- 
ment unreasonably  and  impudently  accusinff  the 
king  of  a  new  breach  of  privilege,  for  this  disre- 
spect to  their  members.  This  was  the  state  of 
Ireland,  the  war  being  that  spring  prosperously 
carried  on  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl 
of  Leicester  still  staying  at  Oxford  with  the  title  of 
lord  lieutenant.  And  so  we  will  return  to  Oxford 
and  London. 

Many  days  being  past  since  the  return  of  the 
committee  of  lords  ana  commons  from  Oxford,with 
the  king's  answer  to  their  propositions,  and  no 
reply  being  made  by  the  houses,  or  indeed  any 
solemn  debate  entered  thereupon,  (for  his  majesty 
had  every  day  information  of  what  passed  among 
them,  even  in  their  most  secret  councils,)  and,  on 
the  contrary,  preparations  miore  vigorously  intended 
for  the  war,  than  had  been  before,  in  sending  out 
strong  parties  to  infest  the  king's  quarters,  (for, 
besides  the  incursions  and  progress  of  sir  Wilham 
Waller,  which  are  before  remembered,  Mr.  Hamb- 
den  had  made  some  attempts  upon  the  BriU,  a  gar- 
rison of  the  king's  upon  the  edge  of  Buckingham- 
ishire,  but  without  effect,  and  with  some  consider- 
able loss,)  in  levying  great  numbers  of  men,  for  the 
recruiting  the  earl  of  Essex's  army ;  and  designing 
new  extraordinary  ways  for  the  raising  of  money, 
and  associating  several  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
towards  the  raising  new  armies :  the  king,  as  well 
to  have  the  convemencvof  sending  to  London,  (of 
which  journeys  he  made  good  use,)  as  to  quicken 
and  necessitate  them  to  some  reply,  sent  another 
message  to  them,  putting  them  in  mind  of  *'  the 
*'  proposition  he  had  made  for  a  cessation  of  arms ;" 
and  desired  that  **  if  they  approved  of  a  cessation, 
*'  that  the  day  upon  wnich  they  thought  fit  it 
"  should  begin,  and  such  particulars,  limits,  and 
*'  conditions  of  it,  as  were  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood, and  agreed  on,  before  the  cessation  itself 
could  actually  begin,  nuffht  be  proposed  by  them. 
Since,"  his  majesty  said,  **  he  supposed,  by  the 
present  great  preparations  of  several  forces  to 
march  several  ways,  that,  till  all  that  should  be 
agreed  upon,  they  did  not  conceive  themselves 
obliged  to  an  actual  cessation;  so  neither,  till 
*'  then,  did  his  majesty  conceive  himself  obliged  to 
"  it :  however,  he  wished  it  might  be  clearly  under- 
"  stood  between  them,  that  no  such  imputations, 
as  had  been  formerly,  might  be  laid  upon  him, 
upon  occasion  of  any  tlung  that  might  inter- 


dissented  from  them,  for  their  ease  and  conveniency 
had  staid  among  them,  very  many  were  convinced 
in  their  understandings,  that  they  nad  been  niisled ; 
and  discerned,  in  what  a  bottomless  I 
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This  message  put  a  necessity  upon  them,  of 
entering  again  upon  the  argument,  and  gave  them, 
who  desired  peace  and  accommodation,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  press  for  the  debate,  which  had  been 
craftily  laia  aside  for  the  despatch  of  other  matters; 
that  party,  which  was  most  deeply  engaged  in  the 
war,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  on,  having  a  notable 
dexterity  in  keeping  those  things  from  being  de- 
bated, in  which  they  found  their  sense  would  not 
prevail.  And  at  this  time,  the  number  of  those  in 
both  houses,  who  really  desired  the  same  peace  the 
king  did,  was  (if  they  had  not  been  overwitted  by 
them)  superior  to  tne  other.  For,  besides  that 
many  persons,  who  from  the  beginning  had  always 
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the  kingdom  would  be  plunged,  if  an  immediate 
composure  were  not  made ;  and  some  of  those  who 
had  been  as  fierce  as  any,  and  given  as  great  coun- 
tenance to  the  kindHng  the  fire,  either  out  of  con- 
science that  they  had  done  amiss,  or  fear  that  the 
king  would  prevail  by  power,  or  anger  that  they 
found  other  men  valued  above  them ;  in  their  pre- 
sent distraction,  or  their  natural  inconstancy  even 
in  ill,  were  most  solicitous  for  a  treaty.  So  that, 
withm  few  days  after  the  recdpt  of  this  message, 
both  houses  agreed, "  that  there  should  be  a  trei^, 
''  in  which  so  much  of  the  king's  propositions  as 
*'  concerned  the  magazines,  forts,  and  ships,  and 
the  proposition  of  both  houses  for  the  disband- 
ing the  armies,  should  be  first  treated  on,  and 
concluded,  before  the  proceeding  to  treat  upon 
any  of  the  other  propositions;  and  that  the 
*'  treaty  should  begin  tne  fourth  of  March,  or 
sooner  if  it  might  be ;  and  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  time  should  not  excised  twenty 
days." 

The  persons  they  made  choice  of  to  treat,  were 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lord  Say,  Mr. 
Rerrepoint,  sir  William  Armyn,  sir  John  Holland, 
and  Mr.  Whitiock,  for  whose  safe  conduct  they 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  majesty ;  this  reso- 
lution being  taken  but  the  last  <£iy  of  February. 
As  soon  as  the  request  was  presented,  the  king  re- 
turned a  safe  conduct  for  the  earl  of  Northmnber- 
land  and  the  four  commoners;  but  refused  to 
admit  the  lord  Say  to  his  presence,  upon  the 
same  exception  he  nad  formerly  refused  sir  John 
Evelyn  at  Colebrook;  his  lordship  being  per- 
sonally excepted  from  pardon  by  a  former  procla- 
mation; but  signified,  '^  that  it  they  would  em- 
"  ploy  any  other  person  not  within  the  same  rule, 
*'  he  should  as  freely  come  as  if  he  were  in  the 
"  safe  conduct." 

Whether  the  lord  Say  was  nominated  by  those 
who  believed  they  should  be  able,  upon  the  refusal 
of  him,  (which  they  could  not  but  foresee,)  to  break 
off  all  overtures  of  farther  treaty ;  or  whether  they 
believed,  tiiey  had  so  far  prevailed  by  imderhand 
negociations  at  Oxford,  that  he  should  be  admitted, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  persuade  the 
king  to  3rield  to  what  they  proposed,  or  at  least  to 
have  engaged  the  king  to  those  who  would  have 
yielded  tonim,  I  know  not ;  but  as  it  was  not  so 
insisted  on  at  Westminster  as  to  break  the  treaty, 
so  many  were  of  opinion  at  Oxford,  that  the  king 
should  nave  admitted  him.  They  said,  "  he  was  a 
"  wise  man,  and  could  not  but  know,  that  it  would 
'*  not  be  possible  for  him  to  make  any  impression 
''  upon  his  majesty's  judgment  in  the  propositions 
"  in  debate ;  and  therefore,  that  he  would  never 
"  have  suffered  himself  to  be  designed  to  that  nego- 
''  ciation,  (which,  without  doubt,  by  his  interest  in 
both  houses  he  might  have  prevented,)  if  he  did 
not  purpose  to  do  some  signal  service  to  his  ma- 
jesty." And  indeed  many  believed,  "  that  if  he 
"  nad  come,  and  foimd  the  king's  goodness  inclined 
*'  to  pardon  and  trust  him,  that  he  would  have  done 
"  the  best  he  could,  to  redeem  his  former  breaches." 
Others  were  of  opinion,  '*  that  he  was  so  far  from 
**  being  inclined  to  serve  the  king,  or  advance  the 
'*  treaty,  that  he  should  have  been  sent  as  a  spy, 
*'  lest  others  should ;"  and  these  were  the  Noughts 
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both  at  Oxford  and  London.  But  the  kmff,  who 
knew  the  lord  Say  as  well  as  any  of  them,  believed, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  any  good,  and  if 
it  had,  that  it  was  not  m  his  will ;  was  resolved  not 
to  brrak  his  rule,  lest  such  a  remission  might  give 
advantage  aoainst  him  in  the  future :  and  so  sent 
the  answer  above  remembered.  Together  with  this 
desire  of  a  safe  conduct,  they  sent  his  majesty 
word,  **  that  they  had  likewise  consented,  that 
"  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  arms  on  either  side, 
"  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  hereafter 
following. 

I.  ''That  all  manner  of  arms,  ammunition, 
victuals,  money,  bullion,  and  idl  other  com- 
modities, passing  without  such  a  safe  conduct 
**  as  may  warrant  their  passage,  may  be  stayed 
"  and  seized  on,  as  if  no  cessation  was  agreed 
"on. 

3.  ''That  all  manner  of  persons,  passing  without 
"  such  a  safe  conduct  as  is  mentioned  in  the  article 
"  next  going  before,  shall  be  apprehended,  and 
"  detained,  as  if  no  such  cessation  were  agreed  on 
"  at  all. 

3.  "  That  his  majesty's  forces  in  Oxfordshire 
"  should  advance  no   nearer  to  Windsor  than 

Wheatley,  and  in  Buckinghamshire  no  nearer  to 
Aylesbury  than  Brill;  and  that,  in  Berkshire, 
the  forces  respectively  shall  not  advance  nearer 
"  the  one  to  the  other,  than  now  thev  are :  and 
"  that  the  parliament  forces  in  Oxforoshire  shall 
"  advance  no  nearer  to  Oxford  than  Henlev,  and 
"  those  in  Buckinghamshire  no  nearer  to  Oxford 
"  than  Aylesbury :  and  that  his  majesty's  forces 
"  shall  make  no  new  quarters,  above  twelve  miles 
"  from  Oxford,  any  way ;  and  £he  parliament  forces 
"  shall  take  no  new  quarters,  above  twelve  miles 
"  from  Windsor,  any  way. 

4.  "  That  no  siege  shall  be  begun  or  continued 
against  Gloucester;  and  that  his  majesty's  forces, 
now  emploved  in  the  siege,  shall  return  to  Ciren- 
cester and  Malmsbury,  or  to  Oxford,  as  shall  be 
most  for  their  convenience ;  and  the  parliament 

"  forces,  which  are  in  Gloucestershire,  shall  re- 
"  main  in  the  cities  of  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  the 
"  castle  and  town  of  Berkley,  or  retire  nearer  to 
"  Windsor,  as  they  shall  see  cause :  and  that 
"  those  of  Wales,  which  are  drawn  to  Gloucester, 
"  shall  return  to  their  quarters  where  they  were 
*'  before  they  drew  down  to  Gloucestershire. 

5.  "  That,  in  case  it  be  pretended  on  either  side, 
tnat  the  cessation  is  violated,  no  act  of  hostitity 
is  immediately  to  follow,  but  first  the  party  com- 
plaining is  to  acquaint  the  lord  general  on  the 

"  other  side,  and  to  allow  three  da^s,  after  notice, 

"  for  satisfEurtion ;  and  in  case  satisfaction  be  not 
given,  or  accepted,  then  five  days'  notice  to  be 
given,  before  Hostility  begin,  and  the  like  to  be 

"  observed  in  the  remoter  armies,  by  the  com- 

"  manders  in  chief. 

6.  "  Lastly,  that  all  other  forces,  in  the  king- 
"  dom  of  England,  and  dominion  of  Wales,  not 
**  before  mentioned,  shall  remain  in  the  same 

quarters,  and  places,  as  they  are  at  the  time  of 
publishing  this  cessation,  and  under  the  same 
**  conditions  as  are  mentioned  in  the  articles  be- 
fore. And  that  this  cessation  shall  not  extend, 
to  restrain  the  setting  forth  or  emtdoying  of 
any  ships,  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty's  do- 
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All  which  thev  desired  "  his  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  ratify  and  confirm ;  and  tliat  this  ces^ 
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"  sation  might  begin  upon  the  fourth  of  March 
"  next,  or  sooner  if  it  might  be ;  and  continue 
"  until  the  five  and  twentieth  of  the  same  month ; 
"  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  published  on  either 
"  side ;  and  that  the  treaty  might  likewise  com- 
"  mence  upon  the  same  day ;  and  the  continuance 
"  thereof  not  to  exceed  twenty  days." 

These  propositions  were  delivered  to  his  majestv 
on  the  first  of  March,  which  was  almost  a  month 
after  the  cessation  had  been  proposed  by  him,  (for 
his  propositions  were  made  on  the  third  of  Febru- 
ary,) wnich  administered  cause  of  doubt,  that  the 
overture  was  not  sincere ;  since  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible, that  the  cessation  could  begin  so  soon  as  the 
fourth,  by  which  time,  though  the  king  should  con- 
sent to  the  terms  proposed,  upon  sight,  his  answer 
could  very  hardly  be  returned  to  them.  But  the 
articles  themselves  were  such  as  occasioned  much 
debate,  and  difiTerence  of  opinion,  among  those  who 
desired  the  same  thing.  The  king,  aner  the  exa- 
mination of  them  with  his  privy-council,  and  at  a 
council  of  war,  made  a  committee  out  of  each,  to 
consider  the  inconvenience  his  consent  to  them 
might  produce  to  his  party,  if  that  cessation  and 
treaty  cud  not  produce  a  peace ;  and  the  inequality 
in  them,  if  the  overture  passed  from  an  equal  enemy 
according  to  the  rules  of  war.  Some  were  of  opin- 
ion, "  that  the  cessation  should  be  consentea  to 
by  the  king,  upon  the  articles  proposed,  though 
they  shouM  be  thought  unequal,  not  only  because 
it  would  be  an  act  of  great  grace  and  compassion 
to  the  people,  to  give  them  some  respite,  and 
taste  of  peace,  and  the  not  consenting  to  it  (the 
reason  not  being  so  easy  to  be  understood)  would 
be  as  impopidar  and  ungracious ;  but  that,  they 
"  believed,  it  would  at  least  cast  the  people  into 
"  such  a  slumber,  that  much  of  their  fury  and 
"  madness  would  be  abated ;  and  that  they  would 
"  not  be  easily  induced  to  part  with  the  ease  they 
"  felt,  and  would  look  upon  that  party  as  an  enemy, 
"  ttuEU;  robbed  them  of  it ;  that  it  would  give  an 
"  opportunity  of  charitable  intercourse,  and  revive 
"  that  freedom  of  conversation,  which,  of  itself. 
"  upon  so  great  advantage  of  reason,  as  they  be- 
"  lieved  the  king's  cause  gave,  would  rectify  the 
"  understanding  of  many  who  were  misled;  but 
"  especially,  that  it  would  not  only  hinder  the  re- 
"  emit  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  (for  that  no 
"  man  would  be  so  mad  to  declare  themselves 
"  against  the  king,  when  they  saw  a  cessation,  in 
"  order  to  restoring  the  king  to  his  rights,)  but 
"  would  lessen  the  forces  he  nad  already ;  in  that 
the  army  consisted  most  of  men  engaged  by  the 
pay,  not  affection  to  the  cause ;  who,  upon  such 
a  remission  of  duty  as  would  necessarily  attend 
a  cessation,  would  abandon  a  party  which  they 
"  foresaw,  upon  a  peace,  must  be  infamous,  thougn 
it  might  be  secure :  and  whereas  all  overtures  of 
a  treaty  hitherto  had  advanced  their  levies  upon 
pretence  of  being  in  a  posture  not  to  be  con- 
temned, they  believed,  a  real  cessation  would 
"  render  those  levies  impossible." 
Othera  thought  "  any  cessation  disadvantageous 
enough  to  uie  king;  and  therefore,  that  the 
terms,  upon  which  it  was  to  be  made,  were  to  be 
precisely  looked  to :  that  the  articles  proposed 
would  only  produce  a  suspension  of  present  acts 
of  hostility  and  blood  among  the  soldiers ;  but 
not  give  the  least  taste  of  peace,  or  admit  the 
least  boiefit  to  the  people;  for  that  all  inter- 
"  course  and  converBation  was  infaibitedy  insomuch 
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the  kingdom :  and  indeed  had  scarce  borne  the 
same,  under  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned. 

For  the  speedy  and  exact  collection  whereof, 
they  appointed,  by  the  same  ordinance,  commis- 
sioners m  each  county,  such  as  were  sufficiently 
inclined  to,  and  engaged  in  their  designs.  To  tins 
they  added  other  ordinances,  for  exacting  the 
twentieth  part,  and  other  payments,  throughout 
the  kingdom;  which  had  been  only  undergone 
(and  that  not  generally)  in  London ;  and,  above 
all,  for  the  sequestering  and  seizing  of  the  estates 
of  all  who  adhered  to  the  king.   "  Now  if  a  cessa- 
"  tion  were  consented  to  by  Sie  kiuff,  on  the  arti- 
"  des  proposed,  and  thereby  the  King's  forces 
*'  locked  up  within  the  several  limits  and  narrow 
'*  bounds,  in  which  they  were  contained,  these 
''  ordinances  might  be*  executed  throughout  all 
''  their  quarters ;  and  thereby  vast  sums  be  raised. 
''Their   great   association  of  Norfolk,   Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Hundngdon,  Bedford,  and  Essex, 
(in  neither  of  which  the  king  had  any  visible 
party,  or  one  fixed  quarter,)  upon  which,  the 
apprehension  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  advance 
upon  them,  kept  them  from  notable  pressures, 
would  by  this  means  yield  them  a  great  supply 
of  men  and  money.      In  Somersetshire  and 
"  Devonshire,  whilst  sir  Ralph   Hopton  might 
hereby  be  kept  from  advancing,  they  might  raise 
what  they  would,  and  might  depose  of  the  stocks 
and  personal  estates  of  those,  whom  they  had, 
"  and  would  declare  to  be  malignant ;  and  so  this 
cessation,  besides  the  damage  and  prejudice  to 
the  loyal  party,  would  probably  fill  the  rebels' 
coffers,  the  emptiness  whereof  was  the  most,  if 
not  only,  probable  way  and  means  to  determine 
"  the  war." 

These  considerations  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  those,  who  beUeved  the  treaty  was  not  like 
to  produce  a  peace ;  the  number  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  a  new  resolution,  at  this  time  entoed 
upon,  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  "  to  fortify  the 
"  citv  of  London,  and  to  draw  a  line  about  it;" 
whicn  was  executed  with  marvellous  expedition ; 
which,  many  believed,  would  not  have  been  then 
done,  both  lor  the  charge  and  jealousy  of  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  resolved  it  shoula  not  yet  return  to 
the  king's  obedience.  And  many  persons  of  ho- 
nour and  quality  about  the  king,  who  had  given 
great  life  to  his  affidrs,  were  so  startled  with  the 
sense  of  it,  that  they  addressed  themselves  together 
to  his  majesty,  and  besought  him,  "that  they 
"  might  not  lose  that  now,  by  an  unequal  cessa- 
"  tion,  which  had  been  preserved  for  them,  during 
"  the  license  of  hostility ;  and  that  his  and  their 
"  enemies  might  not  be  that  way  enabled  to  destroy 
"  them,  which  yet  they  durst  not  attempt  to  do. 
The  king  hereupon,  after  solemn  debates  in  coun- 
cil, the  chief  officers  of  his  army  being  present, 
resolved  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  articles, 
as  might  make  the  terms  a  little  more  equal,  at 
least  prevent  so  intolerable  disadvantages. 

I.  "To  the  first  article  as  it  was  proposed  bv 

"  them,  his  majesty  fully  and  absolutely  consented. 

To  the  second  likewise  fully,  as  far  as  it 


as  no  person  of  the  king's  party,  though  no  sol- 
dier, had  liberty  to  visit  his  wife,  or  family,  out 
of  the  king's  quarters,  during  this  cessation; 
and  the  hindering  recruits  could  only  prejudice 
the  king,  not  at  all  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had 
at  present  a  greater  army  than  ever  bdTore ;  and 
"  the  citv  of  London  was  such  a  magazine  of  men, 
"  as  could  supply  him  upon  very  small  warning. 
"  Besides,  though  the  state  of  the  king's  army 
and  quarters  about  Oxford  was  such  as  might 
receive  some  advantage  by  a  cessation ;  yet,  in 
the  west,  it  was  hoped  his  affairs  were  m  the 
bud ;  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  was  so  much 
master  in  the  north,  that  if  a  peace  ensued  not, 
(which  wise  men  did  not  believe  was  seriously 
"  intended  on  the  parliament's  part,  by  reason 
"  the  propositions  to  be  treated  on  were  so  unrea- 
"  sonable,  and  impossible  to  be  consented  to,) 
"  such  a  cessation  would  hinder  the  motion  and 
**  progress  of  the  earl's  good  fortune,  and  give 
"  time  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  who  was  at  present 
"  very  low,  to  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  as 
"  might  give  new  trouble.*^'  And  it  is  certain  the 
northern  forces  had  then  great  dread  of  this  cessa- 
tion. 

To  these  considerations  was  added  another  of 
greater  moment,  and  which  could  be  less  answered 
and  poized  by  any  access  of  benefit  or  advantage 
on  the  king's  party.  Hitherto  the  parliament  had 
raised  their  vast  sums  of  money,  for  the  support  of 
their  army,  (which  could  only  be  supported  by 
constant  great  pay,)  and  the  discharge  of  their 
other  immense  expenses,  incident  to  such  a  rebel- 
lion, from  the  city  of  London,  and  principally  from 
their  friends,  not  daring  so  rigidly  to  execute  their 
ordinances  generally!  but  contented  themselves 
with  some  severe  judgments  upon  particular  men, 
whom  they  had  branded  with  some  extraordinary 
mark  of  malignancy,  out  of  London,  save  only 
that  they  gleaned  among  their  own  zealots  upon 
voluntary  collections,  and  plundered  by  their  army, 
which  brought  no  supply  to  their  common  stock : 
and  [of]  what  they  imposed  upon  cities  and  towns, 
in  which  they  had  garrisons,  (in  which  they  had 
been  likewise  very  tender,)  they  had  received  very 
little ;  not  venturing  yet,  by  any  general  tax  and 
imposition  upon  the  people,  to  mlame  them,  and 
inform  them  how  far  they  meant  to  invade  theur 
liberty  and  their  property,  with  the  jealousy  where- 
of they  had  blown  tnem  up  to  all  those  swellings 
and  seditious  humours  against  the  king ;  and  ap- 
prehending, that  if  they  should  attempt  that,  any 
encouragement  of  strength  from  any  of  the  king's 
armies  would  make  the  whole  kingdom  rise  against 
them. 

But  now,  after  they  had  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and 
framed  even  articles  for  a  cessation,  they  passed 
an  ordinance  for  a  weekly  assessment  throughout 
the  kingdom,  towards  the  support  of  the  war ;  by 
which  was  imposed  upon  the  city  of  London  the 
weekly  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  upon 
the  whole  kingdom  no  less  than  a  weekly  payment 
of  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds,  amounting  in  the  year  to  one  million 
seven  hundred  forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-six  pounds ;  a  prodigious  sum  for  a  people 
to  bear,  who,  before  this  war,  thought  the  pay- 
ment of  two  subsidies  in  a  year,  which,  in  the  oest 
times,  never  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  never  in  our  age  to  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  an  insupportable  burden  upon 
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"  concerned  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army ; 
"  but  he  proposed,  that  all  other  his  subjects,  of 
"  what  quality  or  condition  soever,  might,  during 
"  the  cessation,  pass  to  and  from  the  cities  of 
"  Oxford  or  London,  or  any  other  parts  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  without  any  search,  stay, 
or  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  or  seizure  and 
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some  of  eminent  command,  quitted  the  senrice; 
and  it  was  hoped  it  would  have  broke  any  farther 
national  combmation  in  miachief. 

But  the  general  inclination  to  rebellion  mastered 
those  particular  considerations  and  disobligations; 
and,  about  the  end  of  February,  to  fecilitate  the 
kinjg^s  consent  to  the  grand  proposition  for  the 
extirpation  of  episcopacy,  (which  the  two  houses 
had  Deen,  by  the  arts  before  mentioned,  wrought 
to  make ;  when,  in  truth,  there  were  very  few  of 
themselves  desired  it ;  as,  when  it  passed  the  house 
of  peers,  there  were  but  five  lords  present,)  there 
amved  at  Oxford  the  earl  of  Lowden,  lord  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson, 
a  man  of  equal  fame  in  the  distractions  that  arose 
in  that  kingdom :  the  former  came  as  a  commis- 
sioner from  the  lords  of  the  secret  council  of  that 
kingdom,  or,  as  they  then  thought  fit  to  caU  them- 
selves, *'  the  conservators  of  the  peace  between  the 
"  two  kingdoms ;"  and  desired  to  pass  as  a  medi- 
ator in  the  differences  between  the  king  and  the 
two  houses,  and  that  the  king  would  give  them 
leave  upon  the  matter  to  be  lunpires  between 
them.  The  other,  Mr.  Henderson,  had  a  special 
employment  from  the  assembly  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland,  to  present  a  petition  Irom  that  body  to 
the  king ;  the  which,  because  it  was  then  thought 
of  a  verv  strange  nature  and  dialect,  and  because 
I  shall  always  report  the  acts  of  that  nation  (as  far 
as  I  am  obHged  to  mention  them)in  then-  own  words, 
I  think  very  convenient  to  insert  in  this  place. 

But  it  will  be  first  necessary,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding one  angry  clause  in  it,  to  remember, 
that,  when  the  earl  of  Newcastle  marched  into 
Yorkshire,  upon  occasion  of  some  aspersions  pub- 
lished against  him  by  the  lord  Fairfax,  "  that  his 
"  army  consisted  only  of  papists,  and  that  his 
"  design  was  to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion,*' 
the  earl  set  forth  a  aeclaration  of  the  reasons  of 
his  marching  into  that  country,  which  was,  "  upon 
"  the  desire  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  to  rescue 
"  and  protect  them  from  the  t)Tanny  of  the  par- 
«  liament ;"  and  then,  taking  notice  of  *'  the  scan- 
"  dalous  imputations  upon  him  in  point  of  reli- 
"  gion,''  after  he  had  vindicated  himself  from  the 
least  suspicion  of  inclination  to  popery,  he  con- 
fessed "ne  had  granted  commissions  to  many 
papists,  which,  as  he  knew,  was,  in  this  case, 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  so  he 
believed  it  very  agreeable  to  the  present  policv; 
and  that  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  tne 
two  houses  being  not  grounded  upon  any  matter 
of  reliffion,  the  rebels  professing  themsielves  to 
''  be  of  tne  same  of  which  his  majesty  was  clearly 
known  to  be,  and  the  papists  generally  at  this 
time  appearing  very  loyal  to  him,  which  too 
many  protestants  were  not,  he  thought  their 
assistance  might  very  fitlv  be  made  use  of,  to 
suppress  the  rebeUion  of  tne  other."    And  from 
thence  these  zealous  Scots  concluded,  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  papists,  in  point  of  loyalty,  before  the 
protestants ;   which  was  a  calumny  of  so  public  a 
concernment,  that  they  could  not  be  silent  in. 
Their  petition  follows  in  these  words  : 


detention  of  their  goods  or  estates :  and  that  all 
manner  of  trade  and  commerce  might  be  open 
"  and  free  between  all  his  subjects,  except  between 
"  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  either  army,  or  for 
"  arms,  ammunition,  money,  bullion,  or  victuals 
*'  for  the  use  of  either  army,  without  a  pass,  or 
"  safe  conduct;"  which,  his  majesty  told  diem, 
would  be  a  good  beginning  to  renew  the  trade 
and  correspondence  of  the  kingdom,  and  where- 
by his  subjects  might  be  restored  to  that  liberty 
<«  and  freedom  th^  were  bom  to,  and  had  so 
"  happily  enjoyed  tiU  these  miserable  distractions ; 
**  and  whicn,  even  during  this  war,  his  majesty 
'*  had,  to  his  utmost,  laboured  to  preserve,  open- 
^'  ing  the  wav,  by  most  strict  produnations,  to  the 
**  passage  0/  all  commodities,  even  to  the  city  of 
«  London  itself." 

3>  4»  59  ^'  1*0  these  the  king  likewise  consented, 
witn  two  provisions :  first,'  *'  that  such  ships,  as 
'*  were  necessary  to  be  set  forth,  should  be  com- 
''  manded  hj  such  persons  as  his  majesty  should 
*'  approve  of.  Secondly,  that,  during  the  cessation, 
none  of  his  subjects  should  be  imprisoned  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  and  that  there  should  be  no  plundering, 
or  violence  offered  to  any  of  his  subjects."  The 
first  of  these  was  inserted,  (without  purpose  of  in- 
sisting on  it,)lestby  the  king's  consent  to  the  article, 
in  the  terms  it  was  proposed,  he  might  bethought 
to  consent  in  any  degree  to  their  usurpation  of  the 
naval  authority.  And  the  second  was,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  ordinances  before  mentioned. 
And  his  majesty  told  them,  "  he  hoped,  these 
<<  small  alterations  would  sufficientiy  manifest,  how 
''  solicitous  he  was  for  the  good  of  his  people,  for 
**  whose  liberties  he  should  insist,  when,  m  mat- 
"  ten  merely  conceminj(  himself,  he  might  de- 
**  scend  to  easier  conditions ;  and  how  aesurous 
he  was,  that,  in  this  unnatural  contention,  no 
more  blood  of  his  subjects  might  be  spilt,  upon 
which  he  looked  with  much  grief,  compassion, 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  even  [on  the  blood]  of 
those,  who  had  lifted  up  their  hands  agamst 
**  him.  And  therefore  he  doubted  not,  but  both 
houses  would  consent  to  them.  However,  if  any 
scruples  should  be  made,  he  was  willing  that 
the  commissioners  for  the  treaty  might  never- 
theless immediately  come  to  him,  and  so  all 
matters  concerning  the  cessation  might  be  there 
"  settled  between  them." 

After  this  answer  returned  by  the  king,  many 
days  passed  without  any  return  to  him ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  another  address  was  made  to  his 
majesty,  upon  which  the  great  managers  at  Lon- 
don liad  set  their  hearts,  more  thsm  upon  the 
treaty ;  and  for  which  indeed  thev  defened  their 
treaty.  They  had  stiU  a  great  aependence  and 
confidence  upon  their  bretmren  of  Scotland,  and 
yet  that  people  moved  very  slowly ;  and,  since 
the  earl  of  Essex  had  been  settled  in  his  winter 
Quarters,  there  had  been  high  quarrels  between 
tne  English  and  Scotch  officers,  insomuch  as, 
upon  some  reproachful  words  which  had  been 
cast  out,  many  swords  were  one  day  drawn  in 
Westminster-hall,  when  the  houses  were  sitting, 
between  them ;  and  a  littie  blood  drawn,  which 
(though  the  houses  industriously  laboured  to  com- 
pose nt]  with  declarations  "  ot  their  joint  value 
"  and  respect  of  that  nation  with  their  own,  and 
"  that  their  deserts  could  only  distinguish  them") 
gave  so  great  umbrage,  that  many  of  the  Scots, 
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To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty. 

Tke  humble  petition  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland 
met  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  4,  164^. 

"  Our  silence,  and  ceasing  to  present  before  your 


360  The  general  assembly's  petition  to  the  kinff^  signed  Jan,  4, 1642-3.  [book  vi. 
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majesty  our  humble  thoughts  and  desires,  at  this 
time  of  common  danger  to  religion,  to  your  ma- 
jesty's sacred  person,  your  crown,  and  posterity, 
and  to  all  your  majesty  s  dominions,  were  impiety 
against  God,unthankni1ness  and  disloyalty  against 
your  maierty,  and  indirect  anprobation  andlard- 
ening  of  the  adversaries  of  truth  and  peace  m 
their  wicked  ways,  and  cruelty  against  our  bre- 
thren, lying  in  such  depths  of  affliction  and 
anguish  of  spirit  i  any  one  of  which  crimes  were, 
in  us  above  all  others,  unexcusable,  and  would 
prove  us  most  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed 
unto  us.  The  flame  of  tnis  common  combustion 
hath  almost  devoured  Ireland,  is  now  wasting  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  we  cannot  tell  how 
soon  it  shall  enter  upon  ourselves,  and  set  this 
your  majest^s  most  ancient  and  native  kingdom 
on  fire.  It  in  this  woful  case,  and  lamentable 
condition  of  your  majesty's  dominions,  all  others 
should  be  silent,  it  behoveth  us  to  speak :  and  if 
our  tongues  and  pens  should  cease,  our  con- 
sciences within  us  would  cry  out,  and  the  stones 
in  the  streets  would  answer  us. 
"  Our  great  grief,  and  apprehension  of  danger, 
is  not  a  little  increased,  partly  bv  the  insolence 
and  presumption  of  papists,  ana  others  disaf- 
fectea  to  the  reformation  of  religion,  who, 
although  for  their  number  and  power  they  be 
not  considerable  among  us,  yet,  through  the 
success  of  the  popish  party  in  Ireland,  and  the 
hopes  thev  conceive  of  the  prevailing  power  of 
the  popisn  armies  and  the  prelatical  faction  in 
England,  they  have  of  late  taken  spirit,  and 
begun  to  speak  big  words  against  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion,  and  the  work  of  God  in  this 
land ;  and  partly,  and  more  principally,  that  a 
chief  praise  of  the  protestant  religion  (and  there- 
by our  not  vain,  but  just  gloriation)  is,  by  the 
pubUc  declaration  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle, 
general  of  your  majesty's  forces  for  the  northern 
parts,  and  nearest  unto  us,  transferred  unto 
papists ;  who,  although  they  be  sworn  enemies 
unto  kings,  and  be  as  infamous  for  their  trea- 
sons and  conspiracies  against  princes  and  rulers, 
as  for  their  known  idolatry  and  spiritual  tyranny, 
yet  are  they  openly  declared  to  be  not  only  good 
subjects,  or  better  subjects,  but  far  better  sub- 
jects than  protestants  :  which  is  a  new  and  foul 
disparagement  of  the  reformed  rehgion,  a  nota- 
ble injury  to  your  majesty  in  your  honour,  a 
sensible  reflection  upon  the  whole  body  of  this 
kingdom,  which  is  impatient  that  any  subjects 
should  be  more  loyal  than  they ;  but  abhorreth, 
and  extremely  disdaineth,  that  papists,  who  re- 
fuse to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be 
compared  with  them  in  allegiance  and  fidelity; 
and  which  (being  a  strange  doctrine  from  tne 
mouth  or  pen  of  professed  protestants)  will 
suffer  a  hard  construction  from  all  the  reformed 
kirks. 

"  We  therefore,  your  majesty's  most  humble 
and  loving  subjects,  upon  these  and  the  like  con- 
siderations, do  numbly  entreat,  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased,  in  your  princely  wisdom,  first  to 
consider,  that  the  intentions  of  papists,  directed 
by  the  principles  of  their  profession,  are  no 
other  than  they  have  been  from  the  beginning, 
even  to  build  their  Babel,  and  to  set  up  their 
execrable  idolatry  and  antichristian  tyranny,  in 
all  your  majest^^s  dominions;  to  cnangre  the 
face  of  your  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and 
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England  into  the  similitade  of  miserable  Ire- 
land ;  which  is  more  bitter  to  the  people  of  God, 
your  majesty's  good  subjects,  to  think  upon, 
than  death ;  and  whatsoever  their  present  pre- 
tences be,  for  the  defence  of  your  majesty's 
person  and  authority,  yet,  in  the  end,  by  their 
arms  and  power,  with  a  displayed  banner,  to 
bring  that  to  pass  against  your  royal  person  and 
posterity,  which  the  fifth  of  November,  never  to 
be  forgotten,  was  not  able  by  their  subtak  and 
undermining  treason  to  produce;  or,  which  will 
be  their  greatest  mercy,  to  reduce  your  majesty, 
and  your  kin^oms,  to  the  base  and  unnatural 
slav^  of  their  monarch,  the  pope :  and  next, 
that  your  majesty,  upon  this  undeniable  evi- 
dence, may  timely  and  speedUy  apply  your  roysl 
authority,  for  disoanding  their  forces,  suppress- 
ing their  power,  and  disappointing  their  bloody 
and  mercUess  projects. 

'*  And  for  this  end,  we  ate,  with  greater  earn- 
estness than  before,  constrained  to  fall  down 
again  before  your  majesty,  and,  in  all  humility  to 
renew  the  supplication  of  the  late  general  as- 
sembly, and  our  own  former  petitbn  in  their 
name,  for  unity  of  religion,  and  uniformity  of 
church-government  in  all  your  majesty's  kmg- 
doms,  and,  to  this  efiect,  for  a  meeting  of  some 
divines  to  be  holden  in  England,  unto  which, 
according  to  the  desire  of  your  majesty's  parlia- 
ment, some  commissioners  may  be  sent  from  this 
kirk ;  that,  in  all  points  to  be  propounded  and 
debated,  there  may  be  the  greater  consent  and 
harmony.  We  take  the  bol&ess  to  be  the  more 
instant  m  this  our  humble  desire,  because  it  oon- 
cemeth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  much  in  his 
glory,  your  majesty  in  your  honour,  the  kirk  of 
England  (which  we  ought  to  tender  as  our  own 
bowels,  and  whose  reformation  is  more  dear 
unto  us  than  our  Uvea)  in  her  happiness,  and  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  in  her  purity  ana  peace ;  former 
experience  and  daily  sense  teaching  us,  that, 
without  the  reformation  of  the  kirk  of  England, 
there  is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  the  continuance 
of  refonnation  here. 

"  The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  vice- 
gerent your  majesty  is,  calleth  for  this  great 
work  of  refonnation  at  your  hands;  and  the 
present  commotions  and  troubles  of  your  ma- 
jesty's dominions  are  either  a  preparation,  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  for  this  blessed  i^ormation  and 
unity  of  religion,  (which  is  the  desire  and  ex- 
pectation of  aU  your  m»esty's  good  subjects  in 
this  kingdom,)  or,  whicn  they  tremble  to  think 
upon,  and  earnestly  deprecate,  are  (in  the  justice 
01  God,  for  the  abuse  of  the  gospel,  the  tolerating 
of  idolatry  and  superstition,  against  so  clear  a 
light,  and  not  acknowledging  Sie  day  of  visita- 
tion) the  beginning  of  such  a  doleful  desolation, 
as  no  policy  or  power  of  man  shall  be  able  to 
prevent,  ana  as  shall  make  your  majesty's  king- 
doms, within  a  short  time,  as  miserable  as  they 
may  be  happy  by  a  reformation  of  religion. 
God  forbid  that,  wnilst  the  houses  of  parliament 
do  profess  their  desire  of  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way, 
and  pass  their  bills  for  that  end  in  the  particulars; 
that  your  majesty,  the  nurse-father  of  the  kirk 
of  Christ,  to  whose  care  the  custody  and  vindi- 
cation of  religion  doth  principally  belong,  should, 
to  the  provoking  of  the  anger  of  God,  the  stop- 
ping 01  the  influence  of  so  many  blessings  from 
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"  kingdoms,  who  may  prepare  matters  for  your 
"  majesty's  view,  and  for  the  examination  ana  ap- 
"  probation  of  more  full  assemblies.   The  national 
assembly  of  this  kirk,  from  which  we  have  our 
commission,  did  promise,  in  their  thanks^ving 
for  the  many  favours  expressed  in  your  majesty's 
letter,  their  best  endeavour  to  keep  the  people 
under  their  charge  in  imity  and  peace,  and  in 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  your  majesty,  and  your 
laws ;  which,  we  confess,  is  a  duty  well  beseem- 
ing the  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
''But  we  cannot  conceal  now  much  both  pastors 
and  people  are  grieved  and  disquieted  with  the 
late  reports  of  the  success,  boldness,  and  strength 
of  popish  forces  in  Ireland  and  England ;  and 
how  much  danger,  from  the  power  of  so  malicious 
and  bloody  enemies,  is  t^prehended  to  the  r&- 
ligion  and  peace  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  con- 
"  ceived  by  them  to  be  the  spring,  whence  have 
"  issued  dl  their  calamities  and  miseries.    Which 
we  humbly  remonstrate  to  your  majesty  as  a 
necessity  requiring  a  general  assembly,  and  do 
earnestly  supplicate  for  the  presence  and  assist- 
ance of  your  majesty's  commissioner,  and  the 
day  to  be  appointed ;  that,  by  universal  consent 
of  the  whole  kirk,  the  best  course  may  be  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  for  the  avert- 
ing of  the  great  wrath,  ^mch  they  conceive  to 
be  imminent  to  this  kingdom.    If  it  shall  please 
'*  the  Lord,  in  whose  huid  is  the  heart  of  the 
king,  as  the  rivers  of  waters,  to  turn  it  whither- 
soever he  will,  to  incline  your  majesty's  heart  to 
this  through  reformation ;  no  more  .to  tolerate 
the  mass,  or  any  part  of  Romish  superstition,  or 
tyranny ;  and  to  command  that  all  good  means 
"  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  your  princely 
consort,  the  queen's  majesty,  (which  is   also 
the  humble  desire  of  this  whole  kirk  and  king- 
dom,) your  joint  comforts  shall  be  multipli^ 
above  the  days  of  your  affliction,  to  your  in- 
credible joy ;  your  glory  shall  shine  in  bright- 
ness, above  all  your  royal  progenitors,  to  the 
''  admiration  of  the  world,  and  the  terror  of  your 
enemies :  and  your  kingdoms  so  far  abound  in 
righteousness,  peace,  and  prosperity,  above  all 
that  hath  been  in  former  generations,  that  they 
shall  say,  It  is  pood  for  us,  that  we  have  been 
"Rioted." 

ThiB  petition  was  not  stranger  in  itself,  than  in 
the  circumstances  that  attended  it ;  for  it  was  no 
sooner  (if  so  soon)  presented  to  the  king,  than  it 
was  sent  to  London,  and  printed,  and  communi- 
cated with  extraordinary  industry  to  the  people ; 
that  they  might  see  how  £Eur  the  Scottish  nation 
would  be  engaged  for  the  destruction  of  the 
church;  and  Sie  messenger  who  presented  it,  Mr. 
Henderson,  confessed  to  his  majesty,  that  he  had 
three  or  four  letters  to  the  most  active  and  sedi- 
tious preachers  about  London,  from  men  of  the 
same  spirit  in  Scotland.  Upon  this  provocation, 
the  king  might  have  very  reasonably  proceeded 
against  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  neitner  included 
in  his  safe  conduct,  (as  the  lord  Lowden  and  the 
rest  of  the  commissioners  were,)  nor  had  any  au- 
thority from  the  lords  of  the  council  of  that  king- 
dom, (who  were  qualified  with  large  powers,)  to 
countenance  his  employment;  being  sent  only 
from  the  commisnoners  of  the  genexal  assembly, 
(who  were  not  authorized  by  their  ^wn  constitu- 
tions, to  make  any  such  declaration,)  and  there 
being  then  no  assembly  sitting ;  which  itself,  with 
3A 


Heaven,  and  the  grieving  of  the  hearts  of  aQ  the 
godly,  frustrate  our  expectation,  make  our  hopes 
*'  ashamed,  and  hazard  tne  loss  of  the  hearts  of  all 
your  good  subjects ;  which,  next  unto  the  truth 
and  unity  of  religion,  and  the  safety  of  your 
kingdoms,  are  wming  to  hazard  their  lives,  and 
spend  their  blood,  tor  your  majesty's  honour 
and  happiness. 

*'  We  are  not  ignorant,  that  the  work  is  great, 
the  difficulties  and  impediments  many ;  and  that 
"  there  be  both  mountains  and  lions  m  the  way; 
the  strongest  let,  till  it  be  taken  out  of  the  way, 
is  the  mountain  of  prelacy :  and  no  wonder,  if 
your  majesty  consider,  how  many  papists,  and 
popishly  afiected,  have,  for  a  long  time,  found 
peace  and  ease  under  the  shadow  thereof;  how 
many  of  the  prelatical  faction  have  thereby  their 
life  and  being ;  how  many  profane  and  worldly 
men  do  fear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  are  unwilling 
'*  to  submit  themselves  to  the  obedience  of  the 
''  ffospel ;  how  many  there  be,  whose  eyes  are 
"  dazzled  with  the  external  glory  and  pomp  of  the 
"  kirk ;  whose  minds  are  miscarried  with  a  conceit 
'*  of  the  governing  of  the  kirk  by  the  rules  of 
human  policy ;  and  whose  hearts  are  affirighted 
with  the  apprehensions  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences, which  may  ensue  upon  alterations. 
"  But  when  your  majesty,  in  your  princely  and 
'*  religious  wisdom,  shall  remember,  from  the 
"  records  of  former  times,  how  against  the  gates  of 
''  hell,  the  force  and  fraud  of  wicked  and  worldly 
'*  men,  and  all  panic  fears  of  danger,  the  Christian 
"  religion  was  nrst  planted ;  and  me  Christian  kirk 
*'  thereafter  reformed :  and,  from  the  condition  of 
the  present  times,  how  many,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates,  are  afr4id 
to  discover  themselves,  lest  they  be  revenged 
upon  them  hereafter,  (whereas  prelacy  being  re- 
moved, they  would  openly  profess  what  they 
are,  and  join  with  others  in  tne  way  of  reforma- 
tion,) all  obstacles  and  difficulties  shall  be 
but  matter  of  the  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  God,  the  principal  worker;  and  means  of 
the  greater  glory  to  your  majesty,  the  prime 
''  instrument. 

"  The  intermixture  of  the  government  of  pre- 
''  lates  with  the  civil  state,  mentioned  in  your 
**  majesty's  answer  to  our  former  petition,  l>eing 
"  taken  away,  and  the  right  government  by  assem- 
**  blies,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  reformed 
"  kirks,  and  wherein  the  agreement  will  be  easy, 
being  settled;  the  kirk  and  religion  will  be  more 
pure,  and  free  from  mixture,  and  the  civil  govern- 
ment more  sound  and  firm.  That  government 
**  of  the  kirk  must  suit  best  with  the  civil  state, 
'*  and  be  most  useful  for  kings  and  kingdoms, 
which  is  best  warranted  by  God,  by  whom  kings 
do  reign,  and  kingdoms  are  estaolished.  Nor 
can  a  reformation  oe  expected  in  the  common 
and  ordinary  way,  expressed  also  in  3^our 
majesty's  answer.  The  wisest  and  most  religious 
princes  have  found  it  impossible,  and  implying  a 
repugnancy,  since  the  persons  to  be  reformed, 
and  reformers,  must  be  diverse;  and  the  way  of 
reformation  must  be  diffisrent  frx>m  the  corrupt 
way,  by  which  defection  of  workmen,  and  cor- 
ruption in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government, 
"  have  entered  into  the  kirk.  Suffer  us  therefore, 
dread  sovereign,  to  renew  our  petitions  for  this 
unity  of  religion,  and  uniformity  of  kirk-go vem- 
ment,  and  for  a  meeting  of  some  divines  of  botii 
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all  their  new  privileges,  could  not,  with  any  colour 
of  reason,  or  authority,  have  transacted  such  an 
instrument.  However  the  king,  who  well  knew 
the  interest  and  influence  the  clergy  had  upon  the 
people  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that,  whilst  tney  pre- 
tenaed  to  remove  them  from  all  secular  employ- 
ment, they  were  the  principal  instruments  and 
engines,  by  which  the  whole  nation  was  wrought 
to  sedition ;  resolved,  not  only  to  use  the  person  of 
Mr.  Henderson  very  graciously,  and  to  protect 
him  from  those  afironts,  which  he  miffht  naturally 
expect  in  a  university,  (especially,  having  used 
some  grave  and  learned  doctors  with  great  inso- 
lence, who  went  civilly  to  him  to  be  informed 
what  arguments  had  prevailed  with  him,  to  be  so 
professed  an  enemy  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
to  give  him  some  information  in  the  aivument; 
with  whom  he  superciliously  refused  to  hold  anv 
discourse,)  but '  to  return  an  answer  with  all 
possible  candour  to  the  petition  itself;  and  so,  be- 
fore he  entered  upon  the  other  address,  made  by 
the  lord  Lowden  and  the  rest,  he  returned  (after 
very  solemn  debates  in  council,  where  the  earl  of 
Lanerick  the  secretary  for  Scotland,  and  other 
lords  of  Scotland,  who  were  of  the  privy-council, 
were  present,  and  fully  concurred,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  their  detestation  of  the  manners  of 
their  countrymen,  yet  with  assured  confidence  that 
they  would  not  be  corrupted  to  any  act  of  hostility) 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  and,  with  aU  expedition,  bv 
other  hands  into  Scotland,  this  answer;  whicn 
likewise  I  think  fit  to  insert  in  the  very  words, 
that  posterity  may  know  how  tender  and  provident 
the  king  always  was,  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing of  him  and  his  actions  with  that  people ; 
and  consequently  any  commotions  in  that  king- 
dom ;  whicn  was  the  only  thing,  he  feared,  might 
contribute  to,  and  contmue,  the  distractions  in 
this. 

His  majesty^s  answer  to  the  late  petition  pre^ 
sented  unto  him  by  the  hands  of  Mr,  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  from  the  commissioners  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot- 

"  We  received  lately  a  petition  from  you,  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  to  the  which 
we  intended  to  have  given  an  answer,  as  soon  as 
we  had  transacted  the  business  with  the  other 
commissioners,  addressed  to  us  from  the  conser- 
vators of  the  treaty  of  that  our  kingdom.  But 
finding  the  same  to  be  published  in  print,  and  to 
be  dispersed  throughout  our  kingdom,  to  the 
great  danger  of  scandaling  of  our  well  aiSected 
subjects ;  who  may  interpret  the  bitterness  and 
sharpness  of  some  expressions,  not  to  be  so 
agreeable  to  that  regard  and  reverence,  which  is 
due  to  our  person,  and  the  matter  itself  to  be  re- 
proachful to  the  honour  and  constitution  of  this 
kingdom:  we  have  been  compelled,  the  more 
strictiy  to  examine,  as  well  the  authority  of  the 
petitioners,  as  the  matter  of  the  petition  itself, 
and  to  publish  our  opinion  of  both,  that  our  sub- 
jects of  both  kingdoms  may  see  how  equally  just, 
and  sensible,  we  are  of  the  laws  and  honour  of 
both  our  kingdoms. 

'*  And  first,  upon  perusal  of  the  petition,  we 
required  to  see  the  commission,  by  which  the 
messenger  who  brought  the  petition,  or  the  per- 
sons who  sent  him,  are  qualified  to  intermeddle 
in  affairs  so  foreign  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  of 
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80  great  concernment  to  this  our  kingdom  of 
England.  Upon  examination  whereof,  and  in 
defence  of  the  laws  and  government  of  this  our 
kingdom,  which  we  are  trusted  and  sworn  to 
defend,  we  must  profess  that  the  petitioners,  or 
the  general  assemoly  of  our  church  of  Scotland, 
have  not  the  least  authority,  or  power,  to  inter- 
meddle or  interpose  in  the  afifairs  of  this  king- 
dom, or  church;  which  are  settled  and  esta- 
blished by  the  proper  laws  of  this  land,  and.  till 
they  be  altered  by  the  same  competent  power, 
cannot  be  inveighed  against  without  a  due  sense 
of  us,  and  this  nation ;  much  less  can  they  pre- 
sent any  advice  or  declaration  to  our  houses  of 
parliament  against  the  same;  or,  to  that  pur- 
pose, send  any  letters,  as  they  have  now  done, 
to  any  ministers  of  our  church  here ;  who,  by 
the  laws  of  this  land,  eannot  correspond  against 
the  same. 

"  Therefore,  we  do  believe  that  the  petitioners, 
when  they  shall  consider  how  unwarranted  it  is 
by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  and  how  contrary 
it  is  to  the  laws  of  this,  to  the  professions  they 
have  made  to  each  other,  and  how  unbecoming 
in  itself,  for  them  to  require  the  ancient,  happy, 
and  established  government  of  the  church  of 
England  to  be  utered,  and  conformed  to  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  another  church,  will 
find  themselves  misled  by  the  information  of 
some  factious  persons  here,  who  would  willingly 
engage  the  petitioners  to  foment  a  difference 
and  division  oetween  the  two  kingdoms,  which 
we  have,  with  so  much  care  and  industry,  en- 
deavoured to  prevent;  not  having  laboured  more 
to  quench  the  combustion  in  this  kingdom, 
than  we  have  to  hinder  the  like  frt)m  either 
devouring  Ireland,  or  entering  into  Scotland ; 
which,  if  all  others  will  equally  labour,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  avoided.  But  we  cannot  so  easily 
pass  over  the  mention  of  Ireland,  being  moved 
to  it  by  the  scandalous  aspersions,  that  have 
been  often  cast  upon  us,  upon  that  subject,  and 
the  use  that  hath  been  made  of  the  woful  dis- 
tractions of  that  kingdom,  as  of  a  seminary  of 
fears  and  jealousies,  to  beget  the  like  distractions 
in  this ;  and,  which  lest  they  may  have  farther 
influence,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  make  our 
innocence  appear  in  that  particular. 
"  When  first  that  horrid  rebellion  began,  we 
were  in  our  kingdom  of  Scotland;  and  the  sense 
we  had  then  of  it,  the  expressions  we  made  con- 
cerning it,  the  commissions,  together  with  some 
other  assistance,  we  sent  immediately  into  that 
kingdom,  and  the  instant  recommendation  we 
made  of  it  to  both  our  houses  of  parliament  in 
England,  are  known  to  aU  persons  of  quality 
there  and  then  about  us.  Aner  our  return  into 
Elngland,  our  ready  concurring  to  all  the  de- 
sires of  both  houses,  that  might  most  speedily 
repress  that  rebellion,  by  passing  the  bill  of 
pressing,  and  in  it  a  clause,  which  quitted  a 
right  challenged  by  all,  and  enjoved  by  many  of 
our  predecessors,  by  partinff  with  our  ri^^hts  in 
the  lands  escheated  to  us  by  that  rebeUion,  for 
the  encouragement  of  adventurers ;  b^  emptying 
our  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  that 
service,  (which  we  have  since  needed  for  our 
necessarv  defence  and  preservation,)  by  consent- 
ing to  all  bills  for  the  raising  of  money  for  the 
same,  though  containing  unusual  clauses,  which 
trusted  both  houses  without  us  with  the  manner 
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shall  be  willing  that  some  learned  divines  of  our 
church  of  Scotland  may  be  likewise  sent;  to  be 
raesent,  and  offer,  and  debate  their  reasons. 
With  this  answer  the  petitioners  had  sreat  rea- 
son to  acquiesce,  without  enlarging  the  matter 
of  their  former  petition  only  with  bitter  expres- 
sions against  the  established  government  and 
laws  of  their  neighbour  nation,  (as  if  it  were 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God,)  with  whom  they 
have  so  lately  entered  into  a  fitrict  amity  and 
friendship. 

"  But  we  cannot  enough  wonder,  that  the  peti- 
tioners should  interpose  themselves,  not  only  as 
fit  directors  and  judges  between  us,  and  our  two 
houses  of  parliament,  in  business  so  wholly  con- 
cerning the  peace  and  government  of  this  our 
kingdom;  and  in  a  matter  so  absolutely  in- 
trusted to  us,  as  what  new  laws  to  consent,  or 
not  to  consent  to ;  but  should  assume,  and  pub- 
lish, that  the  desire  of  reformation  in  this  king- 
dom is  in  a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way ; 
when  all  the  world  may  know,  that  the  proceed- 
ings here  have  been,  and  are,  not  only  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  and  precedents  of  former  parlia- 
ments, but  destructive  to  the  freedom,  privilege, 
and  dignity  of  parliaments  themselves :  that  we 
were  m'st  driven  by  tumults,  for  the  safety  of 
our  life,  from  our  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster; and  have  been  since  pursued,  fought 
withal,  and  are  now  kept  from  thence  by  an 
army,  raised  and  paid,  as  is  pretended,  by  the 
two  houses,  which  consist  not  of  the  fourth  part 
of  the  number  they  ought  to  do ;  the  rest  being 
either  driven  from  thence  by  the  same  violence, 
or  expelled,  or  imprisoned,  for  not  consenting  to 
the  treasons  and  unheard  of  insolencies  practised 
against  us.  And  if  the  petitioners  could  believe 
these  proceedings  to  be  in  a  peaceable  and  par- 
liamentary way,  they  were  unac(}uainted  with  the 
order  and  constitution  of  this  kmgdom,  and  not 
so  fit  instruments  to  promote  the  reformation 
andpeace,  they  seem  to  desire. 
"  We  cannot  believe  the  intermixture  of  the 
present  ecclesiastical  government  with  the  civil 
state,  to  be  other  than  a  very  good  reason ;  and 
that  the  government  of  the  church  should  be  by 
the  rules  of  human  policy,  to  be  other  than  a 
very  good  rule,  unless  some  other  government 
were  as  well  proved,  as  pretended,  to  be  better 
warranted  by  [the  word  of]  God. 
"  Of  any  buls  offered  to  us  for  reformation,  we 
shall  not  now  speak,  they  being  a  part  of  those 
articles  upon  which  we  liave  offered,  and  expect 
to  treat :  but  cannot  but  wonder,  by  what  autho- 
rity you  prejudge  our  judgment  herein,  by  de- 
nouncing God's  anger  upon  us,  and  our  hazard 
of  the  loss  of  the  hearts  of  all  our  good  subjects, 
if  we  consent  not  unto  them.  The  influence  of 
BO  many  blessings  from  heaven  upon  the  reigns 
of  queen  Elizal^h  and  our  father  of  blessed 
memory,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  them  by 
all  protestant  churches,  to  have  been  careful 
nurses  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to  have  ex- 
cellently discharged  their  duties,  in  the  custody 
and  vindication  of  religion ;  and  the  affection  of 
their  subjects  to  them,  do  sufficiently  assure  us, 
that  we  should  neither  stop  the  influence  of  such 
blessings,  nor  grieve  the  hearts  of  all  the  godly, 
nor  hazard  the  loss  of  the  hearts  "of  our  ^ood 
subjects,  although  we  still  maintain,  in  this  king- 
dom, the  same  established  ecclesiastical  govern^ 


of  disposing  it :  our  often  pressing  both  houses, 
not  to  neglect  that  kingdom,  by  being  diverted 
by  consiikrations  and  disputes  less  concerning 
both  kingdoms :  our  offer  of  raising  ten  thou- 
'<  sand  volunteers  to  be  sent  thither ;  and  our 
"  several  offers  to  engage  our  own  royal  person,  in 
"  the  suppression  of  tluit  horrid  rebellion,  are  no 
"  less  known  to  all  this  nation,  than  our  perpetual 
"  earnestness,  by  our  foreign  ministers,  to  keep  all 
"  manner  of  supplies  from  being  transported  for 
"  the  relief  of  the  rebels,  is  known  to  several 
"  neighbouring  princes ;  which  if  all  good  subjects 
^'  will  consider,  and  withal  how  many  of  the  men, 
**  and  how  much  of  the  money  raised  for  that  end, 
<'  and  how  much  time,  care,  and  industry,  have  been 
'*  diverted  from  that  employment,  and  employed  in 
**  this  unnatural  war  against  us,  (the  true  cause  of 
the  present  misery,  and  want,  which  our  British 
armies  there  do  now  endure,)  they  will  soon  free 
us  from  all  those  imputations,  so  scandalously 
and  groundlessly  laid  upon  us ;  and  impute  the 
"  continuance  of  the  combustion  of  that  miserable 
**  kingdom,  -the  danger  it  may  bring  upon  our 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  this  doleful  desolation,  to  those  who 
are  truly  f^ty  of  it. 

'^  For  umty  in  religion,  which  is  desired,  we 
"  cannot  but  answer,  that  we  much  apprehend, 
"  lest  the  papists  may  make  some  advantage  of 
that  expression,  by  continuing  that  scandal  with 
more  authority,  wnich  they  have  ever  heretofore 
used  to  cast  upon  the  reformation,  by  interpret- 
ing all  the  differences  in  ceremony,  government, 
or  indifferent  opinions  between  several  protest- 
ant churches,  to  be  differences  in  religion ;  and 
lest  our  good  subjects  of  England,  who  have 
ever  esteemed  themselves  of  the  same  religion 
with  you,  should  suspect  themselves  to  be  es- 
"  teemed  by  you  to  be  of  a  contrary ;  and  that  the 
"  religion  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have 
"  held,  ever  since  the  blessed  reformation,  and  in, 
**  and  for  which,  they  are  resolved  to  die,  is  taxed, 
"  and  branded  of  falsehood,  or  insufficiency,  by 
«  such  a  desire. 

'^  For  uniformity  in  church-government,  we 
'*  conceived  the  answer  formerly  given  by  us  (at 
Bridgenorth,  13th  October,  1642)  to  the  former 
petition  in  this  argument,  would  have  satisfied 
the  petitioners ;  and  is  so  full,  that  we  can  add 
**  little  to  it ;  viz.  that  the  government  here  esta- 
''  blished  by  the  laws  hath  so  near  a  relation  and 
**  intermixture  with  the  civil  state,  (which  may  be 
'*  unknown  to  the  petitioners,)  tiiat  till  a  com- 
"  posed,  digested  form  be  presented  to  us,  upon  a 
*'  free  debate  of  both  houses  in  a  parliamentary 
"  way,  whereby  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
**  this  whole  kingdom  may  be  had,  and  we  and  all 
"  our  subjects  may  discern,  what  is  to  be  left,  or 
*'  brought  in,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  taken  away ; 
*'  we  know  not  how  to  consent  to  any  alteration, 
"  otherwise  than  to  such  an  act  for  the  ease  of 
"  tender  consciences  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies, 
as  we  have  often  offered ;  and  that  this,  and  any 
thing  else  that  may  concern  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  the  advancement  of  God's  true  re- 
ligion, may  be  soberly  discussed,  and  happily 
effected,  we  have  formerly  offered,  and  are  stiU 
willing,  that  debates  of'^  that  nature  may  be 
''  entered  into  by  a  synod  of  godly  and  learned 
"  divines,  to  be  regularly  chosen  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom :  to  wnich  we 
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^'  two  houses  of  parliament,  prepared  for  us  in  a 
"  deliberate  and  orderly  way,  to  find  some  ezpe- 
"  dient  to  perfect  so  good  a  work ;  we  conceived, 
"  we  had  not  left  it  possible  for  any  man  to  believe 
us  guilty  of  tolerating  any  part  of  the  Romish 
tjnranny  or  superstition;  or  to  suspect,  that  the 
conversion  of  our  dearest  consort  was  not  so 
"  much  our  desire,  that  the  accession  of  as  many 
''  crowns  as  God  hath  already  bestowed  on  us, 
"  would  not  be  more  welcome  to  us  than  that  day : 
''  a  blessing,  which  it  is  our  daily  prayer  to  tne 
Almighty  to  bestow  upon  us. 
*'  But  we  might  well  have  expected  from  the 
petitioners,  who  have,  in  thdr  solemn  national 
covenant,  litersJly  sworn  so  much  care  of  the 
safety  of  our  person,'  and  cannot  but  know  in 
"  how  much  danger  that  hath  been,  and  still  is,  by 
"  the  power  and  tlureats  of  rebellious  armies,  that 
"  they  would  as  well  have  remembered  the  a3rd  of 
"  October,  as  the  5th  of  November ;  and  as  well 
"  have  taken  notice  of  the  army  raised,  and  led 
"  against  us  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  which  hath  act- 
'*  ually  assaulted,  and  endeavoured  to  murder  us ; 
"  which  we  know  to  abound  in  Brownists,  anabap- 
"  tists,  and  other  sectaries ;  and  in  which  we  have 
"  reason  (by  prisoners  we  have  taken,  and  the  evi- 
"  dence  they  have  given)  to  believe  there  are  many 
''  more  papists  (and  many  of  those  foreigners)  than 
''  in  all  OTir  army ;  as  have  advised  us,  to  disband 
"  out  of  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  which 
''  is  raised  for  our  defence,  the  papists  in  that 
army ;  who  are  known  to  be  no  such  number,  as 
to  endanger  their  obtaining  any  power  of  build- 
ing their  Babel,  and  setting  up  their  idolatry ; 
and  whose  loyalty  he  hath  reason  to  commend 
(though  he  was  never  suspected  for  favouring 
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"  ment  which  flourished  in  their  times,  and  under 
"  their  special  protection. 

*'  We  doubt  not,  but  our  subjects  of  Scotland 
"  will  rest  abundantly  satisfied  with  such  altera- 
"  tions  in  their  own  church,  as  we  have  assented 
unto ;  and  not  be  persuaded  by  a  mere  assertion, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  continuance  of  what  is 
there  settled  by  law,  unless  that  be  likewise 
"  dtered  which  is  settled  here.    And  our  subjects 
"  of  England  wfll  never  depart  from  their  dutiful 
"  afiection  to  us,  for  not  consenting  to  new  laws, 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  they  know  we 
may  as  justly  reject,  if  we  approve  not  of  them, 
as  either  house  hath  power  to  prepare  for,  or 
both,  to  propound  to  us.     Nor  are  you  a  little 
mistaken,  if  either  you  believe  the  generality  of 
this  nation  to  desire  a  change  of  church-govern- 
ment, or  that  most  of  those,  who  desire  it,  desire 
by  it  to  introduce  that  which  you  will  only  es- 
teem a  reformation ;  but  are  as  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  what  you  call  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and 
obedience  to  the  gospel,  as  those  whom  you  call 
profane  and  worldly  men ;  and  so  equally  averse 
Doth  to  episcopacy  and  presbytery,  that,  if  they 
**  should  prevail  in  this  particular,  tne  abotition  of 
"  the  one  would  be  no  inlet  to  the  other ;    nor 
**  would  yoTir  hearts  be  less  grieved,  your  expecta- 
tions less  frustrated,  your  hopes  less  ashamed, 
or  ^our  reformation  more  secured.     And  the 
petitioners,  upon  due  consideration,  will  not  find 
themselves  less  mistaken  in  the  government  of 
all  the  reformed  churches,  which,  they  say,  is  by 
assemblies,  than  they  are  in  the  best  way  of  a 
"  reformation ;  which  sure  is  best  to  be  in  a  com- 
"  mon  and  ordinarv  way,  where  the  passion  or 
"  interest  of  particular  men  may  not  impose  upon 
the  public ;   but  alteration  be  then  only  made,  i  '*  their  religion)  not  before  that  of  our  piotestants 
when,  upon  calm  debates,  and  evident  and  clear  | ''  but  of  such  as  rebel  under  that  title;  and  whose 
reason,  and  convenience,  the  same  shall  be  ^ene-  1  ^<  assistance  is  as  due  to  us,  by  the  law  of  God  and 
rally  consented  to  for  the  peace  and  secunty  of  |  "  man,  to  rescue  us  from  domestic  rebellion,  as  to 
the  people;   and  those  who  are  trusted  bv  the  {  *'  defend  us  from  foreign  invasion;  which  we  think 
**  law  with  such  debates,  are  not  divested  of'^that  j  "  no  man  denies  to  be  lawful  for  them  to  do.  But 
trust,  upon  a  general  charge  of  corruptions,  ;  "  we  do  solemnly  declare,  and  protest,  that  God 

"     '   "  shall  no  sooner  free  us  from  the  desperate  and 
'*  rebellious  arms  taken  up  against  us,  but  we  shall 
"  endeavour  to  free  ourselves  and  kingdom  from 
**  any  fear  of  danger  from  the  other,  by  disarming 
"  them,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  land ;  as  we 
"  shall  not  fail  to  send  our  commissioner  to  the 
<<  assembly,  at  the  time  appointed  for  it  by  the  laws 
"  of  Scotland. 
"  To  conclude,  we  desire  and  require  the  peti- 
tioners (as  becomes  good  and  pious  preachers  of 
the  gospel)  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours,  to 
compose  any  distraction  in  opinions,  or  mis- 
understandings, which  may,  by  the  faction  of 
"  some  turbulent  persons,  be  raised  in  the  minds 
"  of  our  good  subjects  of  that  our  kingdom ;  and 
"  to  infuse  into  them  a  true  sense  of  cnarity,  obe- 
*'  dience,  and  humility,  the  great  principles  of  the 
"  Christian  reUgion ;   that  they  may  not  suffer 
"  themselves  to  be  transported  with  things  that 
"  they  do  not  understand,  or  think  themselves 
"  concerned  in  the  government  of  another  king- 
"  dom,  because  it  is  not  according  to  the  customs 
"  of  that  in  which  they  live;  but  tnat  they  dispose 
themselves,  with  modesty  and  devotion,  to  the 
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pretended  to  have  entered  by  that  way ;  and  of 
*'  Deing  the  persons  to  be  reformed,  and  so  unfit 
*'  to  be  reformers.  And  certainly,  the  like  logic, 
**  with  the  like  charges  and  pretences,  might  be 

used  to  make  the  parliament  itself  an  incapable 

judge  of  any  reformation,  either  in  church  or 
"  state. 

''  For  the  general  ezpressionff  in  the  petition 
«<  against  papists,  in  which  the  petitioners  may  be 
*'  understood  to  charge  us  with  comptiance  and 
<'  even  favour  to  their  opinions;  we  have  taken  all 
"  occasions  to  publish  to  the  world  our  practice 
^'  and  resolution  in  the  true  protestant  reformed 
''  religion :  and  we  are  verity  persuaded,  there  is 
**  no  one  subject  in  either  of'^  our  dominions,  who 
*'  at  all  knows  us,  and  hath  observed  our  Ufe,  but 
"  is,  in  his  soul,  satisfied  of  our  constant  zeal  and 
'^  unremovable  affection  to  that  religion,  and  of 
''  our  true  dislike  of,  and  hearty  opposition  to 
*'  popery.  And  as  we  willingly  consented,  at  our 
«  being  in  Scotland,  to  all  acts  proposed  to  us,  for 

the  discountenancing   and  the  reforming  the 

papists  in  that  our  kingdom ;  so,  by  our  procla- 
mations for  the  putting  of  all  laws  severely  in 
"  execution  against  recusants;  and  by  not  revising    "  service  of  Almighty  God';  with  duty  and  affec- 
..  i-i»  J  .    .,   .  "  tion,  to  the  obedience  of  us,  ana  our  laws; 

"  (remembering  the  singular  grace,  favour,  and 
"  benignity,  we  have  wways  expressed  to  that 
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any  one  bill,  presented  to  us  to  that  purpose,  in 
'*  this  kingdom ;  and  by  our  perpetual  and  public 
''  professions  of  readiness,  with  the  advice  of  our 
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''  our  native  kingdom;)  and  with  brotherly  and 
'*  Christian  chariihr  one  towards  another :  and  we 
"  doubt  not  but  God,  in  his  mercy  to  us  and  them, 
**  will  make  us  instruments  of  his  blessings  upon 

each  other,  and  both  of  us,  of  a  great  measure  of 

happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  nation." 
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The  lord  Lowden  and  the  other  hiy-commiB* 
sioners,  who  were  persons  entirely  guided  by  him, 
and  of  inferior  quality,  gave  the  precedence  to  this 
petition,  which  they  called  matter  of  religion ;  and 
pressed  not  their  own  commission,  till  the  king 
had  declared  and  published  his  answer  to  that: 
and  though  they  pretended  not  to  have  any  au- 
thority to  say  any  thing  in  that  engagement  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  assembly ;  yet  tne  lord  Low- 
den used  all  importunity,  ana  arguments,  to  per* 
suade  the  king  in  private,  to  consent  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  church ;  assuring 
him,  "  that  it  would  be  a  means,  not  only  to  hinder 
"  his  subjects  of  Scotland  from  adhermg  to  the 
parliament;  but  that  it  would  oblige  them  to 
assist  his  majesty  to  the  utmost,  in  tne  vindica- 
tion of  all  his  rights."  But  he  quickly  found 
the  king  too  strongly  fixed  to  be  swayed  in  a  case 
of  conscience,  by  a  consideration  of  convenience ; 
and  his  lordship  undertook  to  give  no  other  argu- 
ments. 

He  betook  himself  then  with  his  companions  to 
their  own  proper  and  avowed  errand;  which  con- 
risted  of  two  parts :  the  one,  to  offer  *'  the  media- 
tion of  the  conservators  of  the  peace  of  that 
kingdom,  for  the  composure  of  the  differences 
between  the  king  ana  the  two  houses;"  the 
other,  '*  to  desire  his  majesty,  that  he  would  send 
*'  out  his  precepts  to  summon  a  parliament  in 
'*  Scotland.  These  desires,  and  any  arguments 
to  enforce  them,  they  always  deUvered  to  tne  kinjg 
himself  in  writing ;  dedimng  any  address  to  his 
ministers,  or  any  debates  wim  his  council,  lest  it 
might  seem  to  lessen  the  grandeur  and  absolute- 
ness of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the  kinff 
always  brought  those  papers,  which  he  receivea 
from  them,  to  his  council ;  and  received  their  ad- 
vice, what  answers  to  return.  For  the  first,  of 
me^ation,  they  pretended  a  titie  and  obligation  to 
it,  by  a  clause  m  the  act  of  padfication  made  at  the 
bqmining  of  this  parliament;  which  clause  was, 
**  That  the  peace  to  be  then  established  mi^ht  be 
"  inviolably  observed  in  all  time  to  come,  it  was 
agreed,  that  some  should  be  appointed  by  his 
majes^,  and  the  parliaments  of  both  kingaoms, 
who,  m  the  interim  betwixt  the  sitting  of  the 
partiaments,  might  be  careful,  that  the  peace 
then  happily  concluded  might  be  continued ;  and 
who  shoiula  endeavour  by  all  means  to  prevent 
all  troubles  and  divisions ;  and  if  any  de()ate  and 
difference  should  happen  to  arise,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  common  peace,  they  should  labour 
to  remove  or  compose  them,  according  to  their 
power ;  it  being  supposed,  that,  for  all  tiieir  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kmd,  they  should  be  answerable 
to  the  king's  majesty  and  the  parliament :  and  if 
any  thing  should  fsdl  out  thi^  should  be  above 
their  power,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by  them, 
**  they  should  inform  themselves  in  the  particulars, 
"  ana  represent  the  same  to  the  king's  majesty, 
"  and  the  ensuing  parliament ;  that,  by  their  wis- 
"  doms  and  authority,  all  occasion  and  causes  of 
troubles  might  be  removed,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  perpeikual  to  all  posterity. 
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''  And  it  was  declared,  that  the  power  of  the  00m- 
<<  mission  should  be  restrained  to  the  articles  of 
**  p^ce  in  that  treaty." 

This  clause,  and  the  whole  statute,  being  care- 
fully perused,  and  examined  before  his  majesty  in 
his  council,  the  king  returned  an  answer  to  them 
in  writing. 
<'  That  he  could  not  find  any  colour,  or  pretence 
of  authority,  to  be  granted  by  that  act  of  parlia- 
ment, by  which  the  commissioners  for  Scotland 
could  conceive,  themselves  interessed  in  a  faculty 
of  mediation ;  that  the  clause  mentioned  by  them 
(besides  that  there  was  no  such  commission 
granted  as  was  mentioned  in  that  clause,  nor  any 
commissioners  named  for  those  purposes)  related 
only  to  the  IKfferences  that  might  ffrow  between 
''  the  two  nations ;  and  only  upon  the  articles  of 
that  treaty,  which,  his  maiesty  said,  had  been, 
and  should  be,  inviolably  observed  by  him.  That 
the  differences  between  his  majesty  and  his  two 
houses  of  parliament  had  not  the  least  relation 
to  the  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  to 
the  unquestionable  and  long  enjoyed  rights  of 
his,  which  his  rebellious  subjects  endeavoured, 
by  force,  to  wrest  from  him;  and  concCTued  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  lungdom;  which,  as 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  known  to  the 
conservators  of  the  peace  of  Scotland,  so  they 
could  not  have  any  possible  cognizance  of  them. 
That  it  miffht  give  great  umbrage  to  his  subjects 
of  England,  if  he  should  consent  to  what  they 
now  proposed;  and,  instead  of  confirming  and 
continuing  the  peace,  breed  jealousies  between 
**  the  nations ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  admit 
of  any  such  mediation  as  they  proposed;  but 
that  he  hoped  the  treaty,  which  he  now  ex- 
pected, would  beget  so  good  an  understanding 
''  between  him  and  his  two  houses,  that  a  peace 
might  ensue;  towards  which  he  would  expect 
nothing  from  his  subjects  of  Scotland,  but  tneir 
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"  prayers." 


This  gave  them  no  satisfaction,  but  they  insisted 
still  on  their  right  by  that  clause ;  which,  without 
any  reason  or  argument  to  perauade  others  to  be 
of  their  mind,  they  said,  "  they  conceived,  laid  that 
"  obligation  upon  them  of  interposition ;"  to  which 
the  king  still  gave  the  same  answer. 

For  meir  ouer  demand  of  a  parliament  in  Scot- 
land, the  case  stood  thus:  The  king,  at  his  last 
being  in  Scotland,  had,  according  to  the  precedent 
he  luui  made  here,  granted  an  act  for  triennial 
parliaments  in  that  kingdom;  and,  at  the  close  of 
that  present  parliament,  had  ratified  another  act, 
by  wnich  a  certain  day  was  appointed,  for  the 
commencement  of  the  next;  whicn  day  was  to  be 
on  the  firat  Tuesday  of  June,  in  the  year  1644,  ex- 
cept the  king  should  call  one  sooner;  which  he 
had  power  to  do.  So  that  tiie  question  was  only, 
whetner  the  calling  a  parliament  sooner  in  that 
kingdom  was  like  to  advance  his  service,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  this  ?  In  the  disquisition 
whereof,  there  needed  no  arguments,  that  such  a 
convention  could  not  then  produce  benefit  to  the 
king ;  the  entire  government  of  that  people  beinff 
in  uiose  persons,  who  had  contrived  those  dismu 
alterations.  On  the  other  hand,  all  men  thought 
it  very  happy  for  the  king,  that,  without  his  con- 
sent, there  could  be  no  parliament  in  Scotland,  till 
June  1644 ;  which  was  more  than  fourteen  months 
from  this  time :  till  when,  how  disinclined  soever 
the  whole  nation  should  be,  there  was  as  much 
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assnraiice  as  could  posmbly  be,  from  that  people^ 
that  the  parliament  would  not  be  able  to  procure 
any  avowed  supply  from  that  kingdom :  it  being 
the  express  words  in  the  late  act  of  pacification, 
"  that  the  kingdom  of  England  should  not  de- 
"  nounce  or  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of 
*'  Scotland,  without  consent  of  the  parlisunent  of 
**  England ;"  as  on  the  other  part  it  was  enacted, 
**  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  not  de- 
**  nounce  or  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of 
*'  England,  without  the  consent  of  the  parliament 
*'  of  Scothmd.  And  in  case  anv  of  the  subjects  of 
"  either  of  the  kingdoms  should  nse  in  arms,  or 
"  make  war  against  the  other  kingdom,  or  sub- 
"  jects  thereof,  without  consent  of  the  parliament 
**  of  that  kingdom,  whereof  they  tfre  subjects,  or 
**  upon  which  they  do  depend,  that  they  should  be 
'*  held,  reputed,  and  demanded,  as  traitors  to  the 
«  estates,  whereof  they  are  subjects.  And,  that 
*'  both  the  kingdoms,  in  that  case,  should  be 
**  bound  to  concur  in  the  repressing  of  those  that 
"  should  happen  to  aiise  in  anns,  or  make  war, 
*'  without  consent  of  their  own  parliament." 

So  that  whoever  believed,  that  those  people 
could  be  contsuned  by  any  obligations,  divme  or 
human,  thought  it  impossiole,  by  these  clear  texts, 
that  any  forces  coula  be  raised  there  to  invade 
Englana,  and  disturb  his  mijesty,  till  June  1644 ; 
before  which  time,  there  was  hope  the  king  might 
so  far  prevail,  that  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion  might 
be  broken,  and  men  return  again  to  their  under- 
standing and  allegiance.  Therefore  to  that  de- 
mand the  king  returned  answer,  **  that  against 
*'  the  time  by  which  they  could  legally  demand  a 
'*  parhament,"  (naming  the  day,)  <<  he  would  issue 
"  out  his  writs,  and  there  being  no  emergent  cause 
"  to  do  it  sooner,  he  would  forbear  to  put  his 
*'  subjects  there  to  that  trouble,  which  those  meet- 
"  ingSjhow  necessary  soever,  would  naturally  carry 
"  with  them." 

When  they  percdved  that  they  should  not  recdve 
satisfiau^tion  m  either  of  their  proposals,  and  (which 
it  may  be  troubled  them  more)  that  the  king  was 
so  wary  in  his  answers,  and  so  clearly  expressed 
the  reasons  and  justice  of  them,  that  they  should 
have  no  arguments  to  apply  to  the  passion  or  in- 
terest of  their  countrymen ;  which  they  expected 
at  least ;  (for  in  that,  m  which  he  was  most  stead- 
fastly resolved,  the  preservation  of  the  government 
of  the  church,  he  expressed  no  more  to  them,  than, 
that  being  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  and 
having  so  near  relation  to  the  civU  government 
and  laws  of  Enf^and,  they  could  not  be  com- 
petent considerers  of  it ;  but  that  he  would  do 
*'  what  should  be  most  safe,  and  necessary  for  the 
'*  peace  and  welOaore  of  his  subjects,  who  were  most 
"  concerned  in  it;")  at  last  rather  cursorily,  and  as 
matter  of  ceremony  at  parting,  than  of  moment, 
they  desired  "  the  king's  leave,  and  pass  to  go  to 
**  London,"  having,  as  they  said,  "  some  business 
*'  there  before  their  return  into  their  own  country." 
This  was,  by  many,  thought  a  thing  of  so  sinall 
moment,  that  the  lung  should  readuy  grant  it ; 
since  it  was  evident,  that  it  was  in  tkeir  own  power 
to  go  thither  without  his  leave;  for  they  were  ne- 
cessarily to  return  through  the  enemy's  quarters ; 
and  bemg  once  there,  they  might  choose  whether 
they  wovdd  go  directly  home,  or  visit  London. 
And  therefore  that  request  was  thought  but  an  in- 
stance of  their  modesty,  that  they  might  not  return 
without  one  thing  granted  to  them,  at  their  re- 
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quest.  But  the  king  looked  upon  it  as  no  indilFer- 
'  ent  thing ;  and  their  asking  a  business  that  they 
needed  not  ask,  was  enough  to  demonstrate,  that 
I  there  was  more  in  it  than  appeared.     And  he  well 
:  knew,  there  was  a  fpreat  omerence  between  their 
going  to  London  with  his  pass  and  license,  and 
without  it,  which  they  might  easily  do.    They  had 
i  now  publicly  dedared  their  errand,  and  claimed  a 
'  title,  and  legal  capacity  to  undertake  the  business 
;  of  mediation ;  which  would  be  so  far  from  being 
:  rejected  there,  that  they  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, and  admitted  to  a  power  of  umpirage.     If 
j  upon,  or  after  this  claim,  the  king  should  grant 
'  them  his  pass,  it  would,  by  their  logic,  more  rea* 
!  sonably  conclude  his  assent,  than  many  of  those 
'  inferences  which  they  drew  from  more  distant  pro- 
!  positions ;  and  having  that  ground  once,  his  ma- 
jesty's not  consenting  to  what  those  grave  media- 
tors would  propose,  and  afterwards,  as  abitrators, 
award,  should  be  quarrel  sufficient  for  the  whole 
nation  to  engage.  And  therefore  the  king  expressly 
denied  his  pass  and  safe  conduct ;  and  tola  them 
plainly  the  reason  why  he  did  so;  and  required 
them,  "  since  he  had  denied  to  consent  to  that, 
which  could  be  the  only  ground  of  their  going  to 
London,  that  they  should  first  return  to  those 
that  sent  them,  before  they  attempted  that  jour- 
ney :  if  they  did  otherwise,  they  must  run  the 
"  hazard  of  persons,  whom  his  nuuesty  would  not 
**  countenance  with  his  protection.     And  the  truth 
is,  though  they  might  very  well  have  gone  to  Lon- 
don, they  could  not  have  returned  thence  to  Scot- 
land, (except  they  would  have  submitted  to  the  in- 
convenience and  nazard  of  a  voyage  by  sea, )  without 
so  much  danger  from  the  king's  quarters  in  the 
north,  (York  and  Newcastle  being  at  liis  devotion,) 
that  they  could  not  reasonably  promise  themselves 
to  escape. 

Whilst  this  was  in  agitation,  the  committee  from 
the  parliament  for  the  treaty,  to  wit,  the  earl  of 
Nortnumberland,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  sir  W.  Armyn, 
sir  John  Holland,  and  Mr.  Whitlock,  came  to  Ox- 
ford ;  who  shortly  took  notice  of  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners' desires,  and  also  desired  on  their  behalf, 
that  they  might  have  his  majesty's  leave  to  go  to 
London :"  but  being  quicldy  answered,  "  that 
that  r«squest  would  not  fall  within  dther  of  the 
propositions  agreed  to  be  treated  o^"  they  mo- 
destly gave  over  the  intercession :  and  in  the  end, 
the  lord  Lowden  and  his  countrymen  returned  di- 
rectly to  Scotland,  staying  only  so  long  in  the  gar- 
risons of  the  enemy,  tluougn  which  they  were 
reasonably  to  pass,  as  to  receive  such  animadver- 
sions, and  to  entertain  such  communication,  aa 
they  thought  most  necessary. 

As  S09n  as  the  committee  arrived  at  Oxford,  they 
were  veiy  graciously  received  by  the  king ;  his  ma- 
jesty always  giving  them  audience  in  council,  and 
they  withdrawing  into  a  private  chamber  prepared 
for  them,  whilst  th^  proposals,  which  they  still 
delivered  in  writing,  were  considered,  and  debated 
before  the  king.  They  dedared,  "  that  they  were 
"  first  to  treat  of  the  cessation,  and  till  that  was 
"  conclude,  that  they  were  not  to  enter  upon  any 
"  of  the  other  propositions ;"  with  which  nis  ma- 
lesty  was  weU  pleased,  presuming  that  they  had 
brought,  or  had  power  to  give,  consent  to  the  arti- 
cles proposed  by  him;  whioi  he  tJbie  rather  believed, 
when  they  read  the  preamble  to  the  articles ;  in 
which  it  was  declared,  "  that  the  lords  and  com- 
"  mons  being  still  carried  on  with  a  vehement  de- 
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"  sire  of  peace,  that  so  the  kingdom  might  he  freed 
"  from  the  deeolation  and  destruction,  wherewith 
*'  it  was  like  to  he  overwhelmed,  had  considered 
"  of  the  articles  of  cessation  with  those  alterations, 
and  additions,  offered  hy  his  majesty;  nnto  which 
they  were  ready  to  agree  in  such  manner  as  was 
expressed  in  the  ensuing  articles ."  After  which, 
were  inserted  the  very  articles  had  heen  first  sent 
to  the  kin^,  without  tne  least  condescension  to  any 
one  alteration,  or  addition,  made  hy  him ;  neither 
had  the  committee  power  to  recede,  or  consent  to 
any  alteration,  hut  only  to  publish  it,  if  the  king 
consented  in  terms,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  to 
proceed  to  treat  upon  the  other  propositions. 

This  the  king  looked  upon  as  an  ill  omen ;  other 
men  as  a  plain  contempt,  and  stratagem,  to  make 
the  people  believe,  by  their  sending  their  committee, 
that  the^'  did  desire  a  treaty  and  a  cessation,  yet, 
by  limitmg  them  so  strictly,  to  frustrate  both,  and 
to  cast  the  envy  of  it  upon  the  king.  Hereupon, 
the  next  day,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  them, 
which  he  published,  to  undeceive  the  people ;  far- 
ther pressmg  "  the  weight  and  consequence  of  his 
*'  former  exceptions,  and  alterations;  and  the  in- 
"  convenience  that  proceeded  from  not  granting 
their  committee  power  to  alter  so  much  as  verbal 
expressions :  so  that,  if  the  king  should  consent 
to  the  articles  as  they  were  proposed,  he  should 
not  only  submit  to  great  disadvantages;  but  some 
such,  as  themselves  would  not  think  reasonable 
to  oblige  him  to.  As  by  that  article  wherein 
they  reserved  a  power  to  send  out  a  fleet,  or 
what  ships  they  tnought  good,  to  sea ;  they  were 
not  at  all  restrained  from  sending  what  land 
forces  they  pleased,  to  an^  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
so  that,  when  the  cessation  ended,  they  might 
''  have  new  and  greater  armies  throughout  the 
*'  kingdom,  than  they  had  when  it  begun;  which, 
**  he  presumed,  they  did  not  intend ;  being  a  thing 
''  so  unequal,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  ces- 
"  sation. 

''  Then  in  the  articles  they  last  sent,  the^  styled 
"  their  forces,  the  army  raised  by  the  parliament ; 
"  the  which  if  his  majesty  should  consent  to,  he 
must  acknowledge,  either  that  he  consented  to 
the  raising  that  army,  or  that  he  was  no  part  of  the 
parliament :  neither  of  which,  he  conceived,  they 
would  oblige  him  to  do.  And  therefore  he  de- 
**  sired,  that  their  committee  might  have  liberty  to 
"  treat,  debate,  and  agree  upon  the  articles ;  upon 
which  they  and  all  the  world  should  find,  that  he 
was  less  solicitous  for  his  own  (hgnity  and  great- 
ness, than  for  his  subjects'  ease  and  liberty.  But 
'*  if  that  so  reasonable,  equal,  and  just  desire  of  his 
**  should  not  be  yielded  unto,  but  the  same  articles 
**  still  insisted  upon,  though  his  majesty,  next  to 
*'  peace,  desirea  a  cessation,  yet,  that  the  not 
agreeing  upon  the  one  might  not  destroy  the 
hopes  of,  nor  so  much  as  delay,  the  other ;  he 
was  willing  to  tmt,  even  without  a  cessation, 
upon  the  propositions  themselves,  in  that  order 
*<  that  was  agreed ;  and  desired  their  committee 
*'  might  be  enabled  to  that  effect.  In  which  treaty 
"  he  would  give,"  he  said,  "  all  his  subjects  that 
''  satisfaction,  that  if  any  security  to  enjoy  all  the 
"  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties,  due  to  them  by 
**  the  law,  or  that  happiness  in  church  and  state, 
'^  which  the  best  times  had  seen,  with  such  farther 
"  acts  of  grace,  as  might  agree  with  his  honour, 
justice,  and  duty  to  his  crown,  and  which  might 
not  render  him  less  able  to  protect  his  subjects. 
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according  to  his  oath,  would  satisfy  them ;  his 
majesty  was  confident,  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that 
no  more  precious  blood  of  this  nation  would  be 
thus  miserably  spent." 
This  message  produced  liberty  to  the  committee 
to  enter  upon  the  treaty  itself,  upon  the  proposi- 
tions, though  the  cessation  should  not  be  agreed 
to :  and  shortly  after  they  sent  reasons  to  the  king, 
why  they  consented  not  to  the  cessation  in  such 
manner,  and  witli  those  limitations,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed. I.  They  alleged,  "  that,  if  they  should 
nant  such  a  u-ee  trade,  as  the  king  desired,  to 
Oxford,  and  other  places,  where  hu  forces  lay, 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
keep  arms,  ammunition,  money,  and  bullion, 
from  passing  to  his  army :  however,  it  would  be 
exceeoing  advantageous  to  his  majesty,  in  sup- 
plying his  army  with  many  necessaries,  and 
making  their  quarters  a  staple  for  such  commo- 
dities, as  might  be  vented  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties ;  and  so  draw  money  thither ;  whereby  the 
inhabitants  would  be  better  enabled  by  loans, 
"  and  contributions,  to  support  his  army.  As  this 
*'  advantage  to  him  was  very  demonstrable,  so  it 
was  very  improbable  that  it  would  produce  any 
supply  to  them ;  and,  in  a  treaty  for  a  cessation, 
those  demands  could  not  be  thought  reasonable 
that  were  not  indifferent,  that  is,  equally  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties.  2.  That  to  demand  the 
''  approving  the  commandera  of  the  ships,  was,  to 
"  desire  [to  add]  the  strength  of  the  one  par^  to 
"  the  other,  before  the  differences  were  enaed ; 
"  against  all  rules  of  treaty.  And  to  make  a 
"  cessation  at  sea,  was  to  leave  the  kingdom  naked 
to  foreign  forces,  and  the  ports  open  for  his  sup- 
plies of  arms  and  ammunition.  But  for  convey- 
ing any  forces,  by  those  means,  from  one  part  to 
the  otner,  they  would  observe  the  articles  by 
which  that  was  restrained.  3.  For  the  expres- 
sion of  the  army  raised  by  the  parliament,  they 
"  were  contented  it  shouldf  be  altered,  and  the 
''  name  of  the  two  houses  used.  4.  For  the  com- 
mitting none,  but  according  to  the  known  laws 
of  the  land,  that  is,  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
law,  it  would  follow,  that  no  man  must  be  com- 
mitted by  them  for  supplying  the  king  with 
arms,  money,  or  ammunition ;  for,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  tne  subject  might  carry  such  goods 
''  from  London  to  Oxford :  the  soldiers  must  not 
''  be  committed  who  do  run  from  their  colours, 
*'  and  refuse  any  duty  in  the  army;  no  man  should 
'^  be  committea,  for  not  submitting  to  necessary 
"  supphes  of  money :  so  that  if  it  should  be 
"  yielded  to,  in  his  majesty's  sense,  they  should 
'^  DC  disabled  to  restrain  supplies  from  tneir  ene- 
mies, and  to  govern  and  maintain  their  own 
soldiers ;  and  so,  under  a  disguise  of  a  cessation, 
should  admit  that  which  would  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  dissolving  of  their  army,  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  cause.  And,"  they  said,  "  it  was 
not  probable,  that  his  majesty  would  suffer  the 
same  inconveniences  by  that  clause;  for  that 
they  believed  he  would  interpret,  that  what  his 
general  did^by  virtue  of  his  commission,  was 
"  and  would  be  done  according  to  the  known  laws 
'^  of  the  land ;  whereas  he  had  denied,  that  those 
known  laws  gave  any  power  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  to  raise  armies;  and  so,  conse- 
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quently,  their  general  could  not  exercise  any 
*'  martial  laws.  So  that  under  the  specious  show 
"  of  liberty  and  law,  they  should  oe  altogether 
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"  disabled  to  defend  their  liberties  and  laws ;  and 
"  bis  majesty  would  enjoy  an  absolute  victory  and 
*'  submission,  under  pretence  of  a  cessation  and 
"  treaty."  They  said,  "  being,  by  a  necessity  in- 
"  evitaole,  enforced  to  a  defensive  war,  and  therein 
"  warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it 
"  must  needs  follow,  that,  by  the  same  law,  they 
"  were  enabled  to  raise  means  to  support  that  war; 
and  therefore  they  could  no^  relinquish  that 
power  of  laying  taxes  upon  those  who  ought  to 
join  with  them  m  that  defence,  and  the  necessary 
way  of  levying  those  taxes  upon  them,  in  case  of 
"  refusal ;  for  otherwise  their  army  must  needs  be 
"  dissolved." 

Though  these  reasons  were  capable,  in  a  sad 
and  composed  debate,  of  full  answers,  and  many 
things  would  naturally  have  flowed  from  them,  to 
disprove  the  practice  and  assertions  of  the  framers 
of  them ;  yet  it  was  very  evident,  that  they  carried 
such  a  land  of  reason  with  them,  as  would  prevail 
over  the  understandings  of  the  people ;  and  that 
the  king,  by  not  consenting  to  the  cessation,  as  it 
was  proposed  by  them,  womd  be  generally  thought 
to  have  rejected  any;  which  could  not  but  have 
an  ill  influence  upon  his  affairs  :  and  therefore  his 
majesty  sent  them,  as  soon  as  he  had  weighed  this 
late  message,  which  he  well  discerned  was  not 
formed  to  satisfy  him,  but  to  satisfy  the  people 
against  him,  an  answer;  in  which  he  explained  the 
ill  consequence  of  many  of  their  assumptions,  and 
enforced  the  importance  of  his  former  demands  on 
the  behalf  of  the  people  ;  however,  he  offered  *'  to 
'*  admit  the  cessation  upon  the  matter  of  their 
*'  own  articles ;  so  that  he  might  not  be  under- 
''  stood  to  consent  to  any  of  those  unjust  and 
*'  illegal  powers,  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
*'  subjects/'  But  from  henceforward,  the  houses 
declined  any  farther  argument  and  debate  concern- 
ing the  cessation;  and  directed  their  committee, 
*'  to  expedite  the  treaty  upon  the  propositions :" 
the  particulars  whereot  being  transacted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1643,  I  shall  refer  the 
narrative  to  the  next  book;  intending  in  this, 
only  to  comprehend  the  transactions  to  the  end 
of  1642. 

I  am  persuaded,  if  the  king  had,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  articles  for  the  cessation,  when  they 
were  first  sent  to  him,  franklv  consented  to  it,  it 
would  have  proved  very  much  to  his  advantage ; 
and  that  his  army  would  very  much  have  increased 
by  it,  and  the  other  been  impaired;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  parliament 
to  have  dissolved  it,  if  once  begun,  or  to  have 
determined  the  treaty.  But  besides  the  reasons 
before  mentioned,  the  consideration  of  the  northern 
forces,  and  the  restraining  them  within  their  old 
quarters,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
matching  even  to  London  itself,  prevailed  very  far 
with  the  king ;  or  rather  (which  indeed  was  the 
grand  reason,  and  rendered  every  other  suggestion 
of  weight)  the  jealousy  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
consent  to  or  admit  any  peace,  but  such  a  one  as 
his  majesty  might  not  adinit,  made  aUthe  prelimi- 
nary debates  the  more  insisted  on. 

Before  I  conclude  this  book,  I  cannot  but  insert 
one  particular,  which  by  some  men  may  hereafter 
be  thought  of  some  signification.  It  was  now  the 
time  of  the  year,  when,  by  the  custom  of  the 
kingdom,  the  king's  judges  itinerant  used  to  go 
then-  circuits  throughout  England  and  Wales,  to 
administer  justice  to  the  people;  and  to  inquire 
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into  all  treasons,  felonies^  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  other  misdemeanours,  which  were  any  where 
committed  contrary  to  the  known  laws ;  and  who 
were  sworn  to  judge  according  to  those  known 
laws,  the  study  and  knowledge  whereof  was  their 
profession. 

The  lords  and  commons  now  sent  to  the  king  a 
special  message,  ''to  advise,  and  desire  him,  that,  in 
regard  of  ue  present  distractions,  which  nught 
hinder  both  the  judges  and  the  people  from  re- 
sorting to  those  places  where  such  meetings 
might  be  appointed,  the  assizes  and  gaol-delivery 
miffht  not  be  holden;  but  that  it  might  b« 
''  deterred,  until  it  should  please  God  to  restore 
peace  unto  his  people." 

The  kinff  retumea  them  answer;  ''that  the 
present  Bloody  distractions  of  the  kingdom, 
"  which  he  had  used  all  possible  means  to  pre- 
vent, and  would  still  to  remove,  did  afllict  his 
majesty  under  no  consideration  more,  than  of 
the  great  interruption  and  stop  it  made  in  the 
course  and  proceedinffs  of  justice,  and  the  ex&- 
"  cution  of  the  laws ;  whereby  his  good  subjects 
"  were  robbed  of  the  peace  and  security  they  were 
bom  to.  And  therefore,  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
he  would  advance  that  only  means  of  their  hap- 
piness ;  at  least,  they  should  see  that  their  suf- 
ferings that  way  proceeded  not  from  his  majesty ; 
and  since  they  might  now  expect,  by  the  laws, 
"  statutes,  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  the  as- 
sizes and  general  gaol-deUvery  in  every  county, 
his  majesty  thought  not  fit  to  command  the  con- 
trary ;  but  would  take  severe  and  precise  order, 
that  none  of  his  subjects  shoiild  receive  the 
least  prejudice,  as  they  repaired  thither,  by  any 
"  of  his  forces,  which  rule  he  should  be  fflad  to 
see  observed  by  others.  And  then  he  noped, 
by  the  execution  of  the  laws,  even  those  public 
calamities  might  have  some  abatement,  and  the 
kingdom  recover  its  former  peace  and  pro- 
"  sperity." 

But  this  answer  was  not  more  satisfactory  than 
[others]  they  had  usually  received  from  him ;  and 
therefore  they  betook  themselves  to  their  old  tried 
weapon,  and  made  an  ordinance, ''  that  all  judges, 
"  and  justices  of  assize  and  nisi  prius,  and  justices 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  ^aol-delivery,  should 
forbear  to  execute  any  of  their  said  commissions, 
or  to  hold  or  keep  any  assizes,  or  gaol-delivery, 
at  any  time  during  that  Lent  vacation ;  as  they 
would  answer  the  contempt  and  neglect  thereof 
"  before  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament." 
And  this  was  the  first  avowed  interruption  and 
suspension  of  the  public  justice,  that  happened,  or 
that  was  known  ever  before  in  that  kind;  and  gave 
the  people  occasion  to  believe,  that  what  the  par- 
liament did  (what  pretence  soever  there  was  of 
fundamental  laws)  was  not  so  warrantable  by  that 
rule,  since  they  laboured  so  much  to  suppress  that 
inquisition,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to 
help  this;  for  besides  that  the  example  of  judge 
MfiOlet,  who,  the  circuit  before,  had  been  fordWy 
taken  from  the  bench  by  a  troop  of  horse,  as  is 
before  remembered,  terrified  all  the  judges,  (and 
there  were  very  few  counties  in  England,  in  which 
they  coiUd  have  been  secure  from  the  like  vio- 
lence,) the  records,  upon  which  the  legal  proceed- 
ings were  to  be,  were  at  London;  and  so  the 
exercise  of  the  law  ceased  throughout  the  king- 
dom, save  only  in  some  few  counties,  whither  the 
king  sent  some  judges  of  assize,  and  into  others. 
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hia  commissions  of  ^er  and  tenniner;  by, virtue 
whereof,  the  earl  of  Elssex,  and  many  others,  were 
as  legally  attainted  of  hi^h  treason,  as  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  could  direct. 

We  shall  in  this  place,  and  before  we  mention 
the  treaty  which  shortly  ensued,  for  in  the  time 
between  the  return  of  the  commissioners  to  Lon- 
don, and  the  beginning  of  the  treaty,  this  person 
[Mr.  Hvde]  (whom  we  shall  hereafter  mention 
under  the  style  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer) 
was  preferred  to  that  office,  and  because  it  was 
about  the  end  of  the  year  [1642-3],  it  being  in 
February  when  he  was  sworn  a  privy-counsellor, 
we  shall  set  down  the  state  of  the  court  and  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  at  this  tune,  the  names  of 
those  priv^-counsellors  who  attended  the  king,  or 
were  m  ms  service,  and  the  names  of  those  who 
were  hkewise  of  the  council,  but  stayed  and  acted 
with  the  parliament  against  the  king ;  and  likewise 
the  temper  of  the  kingdom  at  that  season,  as  it 
was  possessed  and  made  useful  to  either  party; 
and  tnen  it  will  easily  appear  how  little  motive  any 
man  could  have  from  interest  or  ambition,  who 
was  not  carried  by  the  impulsion  of  conscience  and 
consideration  of  duty,  to  engage  himself  in  the 
quarrel  on  the  king's  side. 

The  lord  Littleton  was  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  England,  of  whom  so  much  hath  been  said 
before,  that  there  is  no  need  of  enlargement  upon 
him  in  this  place.  His  parts,  which  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  were  very  great,  were  not  very 
appHcable  to  the  business  now  in  hand;  and 
though,  from  the  time  of  the  king's  coming  to 
Oxford,  the  )nnf  had  confidence  enough  in  him,  to 
leave  the  seal  in  his  custody,  and  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  done  any  service ;  his  verv  ill 
fortune  had  drawn  so  great  a  disesteem  upon  nim 
from  most  men,  that  he  gave  little  reputation  to 
the  council,  and  had  little  authority  in  it.  He  was 
exceedingly  glad  that  his  friend  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  was  become  a  member  of  it. 

The  duke  of  Richmond,  as  he  was  of  the  noblest 
extraction,  bemg  nearest  aUied  to  the  king's  per- 
son of  any  man  who  was  not  descended  from  king 
James;  so  he  was  very  worthy  of  all  the  grace  and 
favour  the  king  had  shewed  nim;  who  had  taken 
great  care  of  his  education,  and  sent  him  into 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  he  was  created  a 
grandee  of  that  kingdom ;  and  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned, though  he  was  scarce  one  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  made  him  a  privy-counsellor ;  and  shortly 
after,  out  of  his  abundant  kindness  to  both  fami- 
lies, married  him  to  the  sole  daughter  of  his  dead 
favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingluim ;  with  whom 
be  received  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  portion; 
and  his  majesty's  boimty  was  likewise  very  great 
to  him ;  so  that,  as  he  was  very  eminent  in  his 
title,  so  he  was  at  great  ease  in  nis  fortuAe.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  good  parts,  and  an  excellent 
understanding ;  yet,  which  is  no  conunon  infirmity, 
so  diffident  of  hunself,  that  he  was  sometimes  led 
by  men  who  judged  much  worse.  He  was  of  a 
great  and  haughty  spirit,  and  so  punctual  in  point 
of  honour,  that  ne  never  swerved  a  tittle.  He 
had  so  entire  a  resignation  of  himself  to  the  king, 
that  he  abhorred  all  artifices  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  prejudice  of  those,  who,  how  powerful 
soever,  £aued  in  their  duty  to  his  majesty ;  and 
therefore  he  was  pursued  with  all  imaginaole  ma- 
lice by  them,  as  one  that  would  have  no  quarter, 
upon  so  in£unous  terms^  as  but  looking  on  whilst 


his  master  was  ill  used.  As  he  had  received  great 
bounties  from  the  king,  so  he  sacrificed  all  he  had 
to  his  service,  as  soon  as  his  occasions  stood  in 
need  of  it;  and  lent  his  majesty,  at  one  time, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  together;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  war  begun,  engaged  his  three  brothers,  all 
gallant  gentlemen,  in  the  service ;  in  which  they  all 
lost  their  lives.  Himself  lived,  with  imspotted 
fidelity,  some  years  after  the  murder  of  his  master, 
and  was  suffered  to  put  him  into  his  grave ;  and 
died,  without  the  comfort  of  seeing  the  resurrdbtion 
of  the  crown. 

The  marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  man  of  great 
honour  and  fortune,  and  interest  in  the  affection  of 
the  people ;  and  had  always  under^ne  hard  mea- 
sure from  the  court,  where  he  received  no  counte- 
nance, and  had  no  design  of  making  advantage 
from  it.  For,  though  he  was  a  man  of  very  good 
parts,  and  conversant  in  books,  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  of  a  clear  courage,  of 
which  he  had  given  frequent  evidence ;  yet  he  was 
so  wholly  given  up  to  a  country  life,  where  he  lived 
in  splendour,  that  he  had  an  aversion,  and  even 
an  unaptness,  for  business  :  besides  his  particular 
friendship  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  sister  he 
had  married,  his  greatest  acquaintance  and  conver- 
sation had  been  with  those  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  best  affected  to  the  liberty  of  the  king- 
dom, and  least  in  love  with  the  humour  of  the 
court ;  many  of  whom  were  the  chief  of  those  who 
engaged  themselves  most  factiously  and  furiously 
against  the  king.  But  as  soon  as  he  discerned 
their  violent  purposes  against  the  government 
established,  before  he  suspected  their  blacker  de- 
signs, he  severed  himself  from  them;  and,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  never  concurred 
with  them  in  any  one  vote  dishonourable  to  the 
king,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford. 
He  did  accept  the  government  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  as  is  mentioned  before,  purely  out  of  obe- 
dience to  the  king ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  a  great 
service ;  though  for  the  performance  of  the  office 
of  a  governor,  he  never  thought  himself  fit,  nor 
meddled  with  it.  He  left  York,  as  is  remembered, 
to  form  an  army  for  the  king  in  the  west,  where 
his  interest  was ;  but  he  found  those  parts  so  cor- 
rupted, and  an  army  from  the  parliament  was 
poured  down  so  soon  upon  him,  that  there  was 
nothing  for  the  present  to  be  done  worthy  of  his 
presence ;  so  that  he  sent  the  small  party,  that 
was  with  him,  farther  west  to  Cornwall ;  where,  bv 
degrees,  they  grew  able  to  raise  an  army,  with 
wmch  they  joined  with  him  afllbrwards  again ;  and 
hunself  returned  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  about  the 
time  when  the  treaty  began. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  was  indeed  a  great 
man  in  all  respects,  and  Drought  very  much  repu- 
tation to  the  king's  cause.  He  was  of  a  nature 
much  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  being  bom  a 
younger  brother,  and  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother  dying  upon  the  point  together,  whilst  he 
was  but  a  boy,  he  was  much  troubled  to  be  called 
my  hrd,  and  with  the  noise  of  attendance;  so  much 
he  then  delighted  to  be  alone.  Yet  he  had  a  great 
spirit,  and  exacted  the  respect  that  was  due  to  his 
quaUty ;  he  had  never  had  any  conversation  in  the 
court,  nor  obligation  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  undergone  some  hardship  from  it;  which  made 
it  beUeved,  that  he  would  have  been  ready  to  have 
taken  all  occasions  to  have  been  severe  towards  it. 
And  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
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no  man  was  more  courted  by  tbe  managers  of 
those  designs.  He  had  great  dislike  of  the  high 
courses,  which  had  been  taken  in  the  government, 
and  a  {Huticular  prejudice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
for  some  exorbitant  proceedings.  But,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  ways  of  reverence  and  duty  towards  the 
king  declined,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of 
Stnmord  to  exceed  the  limits  of  justice,  he  op- 
posed them  vigorously  in  all  their  proceedings. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  great  sharpness  of  judgment, 
a  very  quick  apprehension,  and  that  readiness  of 
expression  upon  any  sudden  debate,  that  no  man 
delivered  himself  more  advantageously  and  weight* 
ily,  and  more  efficaciously  with  the  hearers;  so 
that  no  man  gave  them  more  trouble  in  his  oppo- 
sition, or  drew  so  many  to  a  concurrence  with  him 
in  opinion.  He  had  no  relation  to,  or  dependence 
upon,  the  court,  or  purpose  to  have  any;  but 
wholly  pursued  the  pubhc  interest.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  be  prevailed  with  to  be  a  coun- 
sellor, and  longer  before  he  would  be  admitted  to 
be  of  the  bedchamber ;  and  received  both  honours 
the  rather,  because,  after  he  had  refused  to  take  a 
protestation,  which  both  houses  had  ordered  to  be 
taken  by  all  their  members,  they  had  likewise 
voted,  *'  that  no  man  should  be  capable  of  any 
"  preferment  in  church  or  state,  who  refused  to 
"  take  the  same ;"  and  he  would  shew  how  much 
he  contemned  those  votes.  He  went  with  the  kinf 
to  York ;  was  most  solicitous,  as  hath  ^n  asda, 
for  the  offer  of  peace  at  Nottingham  ;  and  was 
then  with  him  at  Edge-hill ;  and  came  and  staged 
with  him  at  Oxford  to  the  end  of  the  war,  takmg 
all  opportunities  to  advance  all  motions  toward^ 
peace ;  and,  as  no  man  was  more  punctual  in  per- 
forming his  own  duty,  so  no  man  had  more  melan- 
choly apprehensions  of  the  issue  of  the  war ;  which 
is  all  shall  be  said  of  him  in  this  place,  there  being 
frequent  occasions  to  mention  him,  in  the  continu- 
ance of  this  discourse,  there  being  always  a  fast 
friendship  between  him  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  which  lasted  to  his  death. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man  of  great  parts, 
very  conversant  in  books,  and  much  addicted  to 
the  mathematics ;  and  though  he  had  been  a  sol- 
dier, and  commanded  a  regiment,  in  the  service  of 
the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  after- 
wards employed  in  several  embassies,  as  in  Den- 
mark and  in  France,  was  in  truth  rather  a  specu- 
lative, than  a  practical  man;  and  expected  a  greater 
certitude  in  tne  consultation  of  business,  than  the 
business  of  this  world  is  capable  of:  which  temper 
proved  very  inconvenient  to  him  through  the  course 
of  his  life.  He  was,  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  by  the  concurrent  kindness  and  esteem 
both  of  king  and  queen,  called  from  his  embassy 
in  France,  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time  after,  unhappily 
lost  that  kindness  and  esteem :  and  being,  aoout 
the  time  of  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford,  ready  to 
embark  at  Chester,  for  the  execution  of  his  charge, 
he  was  required  to  attend  his  majesty,  for  farther 
instructions,  at  Oxford ;  where  he  remained ;  and 
though  he  was  of  the  council,  and  sometimes 
present,  he  desired  not  to  have  any  part  in  the 
business;  and  lay  under  many  reproaches  and 
jealousies,  which  ne  deserved  not :  for  he  was  a 
man  of  honour,  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  his 
greatest  misfortunes  proceeded  from  the  staggering 
and  irresolution  in  his  nature. 

The  earl  of  Bristol  was  a  man  of  a  grave  aspect, 


of  a  presence  that  drew  respect,  and  of  loag  expe- 
rience in  affairs  of  |freat  importance.  He  had 
been,  by  the  extraordinary  fevour  of  king  James 
to  his  person  (for  he  was  a  very  handsome  man) 
and  his  parts,  which  were  naturally  great,  and  had 
been  improved  by  a  good  education  at  home  and 
abroad,  sent  amoassador  into  Spain,  before  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age;  and  afterwards  in  several 
other  embassies;  and  at  last,  again  into  Spain; 
where  he  treated  and  concluded  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Wales  and  that  infanta ;  which 
was  aftenrards  dissolved.  He  was  by  king  James 
made  of  the  privy-oouncil,  vice-chamberlain  of  the 
household,  an  earl,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  prince,  and  was  then  crushed  by 
the  power  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
prejudice  the  prince  himself  had  contracted  against 
mm,  during  his  highness's  being  in  Spain  ;  upon 
which  he  was  imprisoned  upon  his  return ;  and 
after  the  duke's  death,  the  kmg  retained  so  strict 
a  memory  of  all  his  i^iendships  and  displeasures^ 
that  the  eari  of  Bristol  coula  never  recover  any 
admission  to  the  court ;  but  Uved  in  the  country, 
in  ease,  and  plenty  in  his  fortune,  and  in  great 
reputation  witn  all  who  had  not  an  implicit  reve- 
rence for  the  court ;  and  before,  and  in  tbe  b^in- 
ning  of  the  parliament,  appeared  in  the  head  of  aU 
the  discontented  party;  but  quickly  left  them, 
when  they  entered  upon  thar  unwarrantable  vio- 
lences, and  grew  so  much  into  their  disfavour, 
that  after  the  king  was  gone  to  York,  upon  some 
expressions  he  used  in  the  house  of  peers  m  debate, 
they  committed  him  to  the  Tower;  from  whence 
being  released,  in  two  or  three  days,  he  made 
haste  to  York  to  the  king;  who  had  before  re- 
stored him  to  his  place  in  the  council  and  the  bed- 
chamber. ,  He  was  with  him  at  Edge-hill,  and 
came  with  him  from  thence  to  Oxford;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  went  into  France ;  where  he 
died;  that  party  having  so  great  an  animosity 
agsdnst  him,  that  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  live 
in  England,  nor  to  compound  for  his  estate,  as 
they  suffered  others  to  ao,  whT)  had  done  them 
more  hurt.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts, 
and  a  wise  man,  yet  he  had  been  for  the  most  part 
single,  and  by  himself,  in  business;  which  he 
managed  with  good  sufficiency;  and  had  lived 
little  m  consort,  so  that  in  council  he  was  pas- 
sionate, and  supercilious,  and  did  not  bear  contra- 
diction without  much  passion,  and  was  too  volu- 
minous in  discourse ;  so  that  he  was  not  considered 
there  with  much  respect ;  to  the  lessening  whereof 
no  man  contributed  more  than  his  son,  the  lord 
Digby;  who  shortly  after  came  to  sit  there  as 
secretary  of  state,  and  had  not  that  reverence  for 
his  father's  wisdom,  which  his  grea^  experioice 
deserved,  though  he  failed  not  in  his  piety  towards 
him. 

The  earl  of  Newcastle  was  a  person  wril  bred, 
and  of  a  full  and  plentiful  fortiine ;  and  had  been 
chosen  by  the  king  to  be  governor  to  the  [Mince  of 
Wales,  and  made  of  the  council,  and  resigned  that 
office  of  governor  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  for 
the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned.  He  was 
not  at  Oxford,  but  remained  at  Newcastle,  with 
the  king's  commission  to  be  general  of  those 
parts ;  ^ing  a  man  of  great  courage,  and  signal 
fidelity  to  the  crown,  of  whom  there  will  be  more 
occasion  hereafter  to  enlarge. 

The  earl  of  Berkshire  was  of  the  council,  but 
not  yet  at  Oxford ;  having  been,  about  or  before 
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the  setting  up  of  the  standard,  taken  prisoner  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  upon 
an  imagination  that  he  had  some  purpose  to  have 
executed  the  commission  of  array  m  that  county ; 
hut  they  afterwards  set  him  at  Uherty,  as  a  man 
that  coidd  do  them  no  harm  any  where ;  and -then 
he  came  to  Oxford,  with  the  title  and  pretences 
of  a  man,  who  had  heen  imprisoned  for  the  king, 
and  thereby  merited  more  than  his  majesty  had  to 
^ve.  His  affection  for  the  crown  was  good ;  his 
mterest  and  reputation  less  than  any  thing  but  his 
understanding. 

The  lord  Dunsmore  had  been  made  a  privy- 
counsellor,  after  so  many,  who  had  deserved  worse, 
had  been  called  thither,  to  make  an  atonement ; 
which  fEoling,  he  could  not  be  refused,  who  was 
ready  to  do  whatever  he  was  directed :  he  was  a 
man  of  a  rough  and  tempestuous  nature,  violent  in 
pursuing  what  he  wished,  without  judgment,  or 
temper  to  know  the  wa^  of  bringing  it  to  pass ; 
however,  he  had  some  kmd  of  power  with  froward 
and  discontented  men ;  at  least  he  had  credit  to 
make  them  more  indisposed.  But  his  greatest 
reputation  was,  that  the  earl  of  Southampton  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  who  was  a  beautiful  ana  a  worthy 
lady. 

The  lord  Seymour,  heme  brother  to  the  mari^uis 
of  Hertford,  was  a  man  of  mterest  and  reputation ; 
he  had  been  always  very  popular  in  the  countrv; 
where  he  had  always  Uvea  out  of  the  grace  of  tne 
court;  and  his  parts  and  judgment  were  best  in 
those  things  which  concerned  the  good  husbandry, 
and  the  common  administration  of  justice  to  the 
people.  In  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  he 
served  as  knight  of  the  shure  for  Wiltshire,  where 
he  lived;  and  behaving  himself  with  less  violence 
in  the  house  of  commons,  than  many  of  his  old 
friends  did,  and  having  a  great  friendship  for  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  he  was,  by  his  interposition, 
called  to  the  house  of  peers ;  where  he  carried 
himself  veiy  well  in  all  tilings  relating  to  the 
crown ;  and  when  the  king  went  to  York,  he  left 
the  parhament,  and  followed  his  majesty,  and 
remained  firm  in  his  fidelitv. 

The  lord  Savile  was  Ukewise  of  the  council, 
being  first  controller,  and  then  treasurer  of  the 
household,  in  recompense  of  his  discovery  of  all 
the  treasons  and  conspiracies,  after  they  had  taken 
effect,  and  could  not  be  punished.  He  was  a  man 
of  an  ambitious  and  resUess  nature;  of  parts  and 
wit  enough;  but,  in  his  disposition,  and  inclina- 
tion, so  raise,  that  he  coufd  never  be  believed,  or 
depended  upon.  His  particidar  malice  to  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  milk, 
(there  having  always  been  an  immortal  feud  be- 
tween the  families;  and  the  earl  had  shrewdlv 
overborne  his  father,)  had  engaged  him  with  au 
persons  who  were  willing,  and  like  to  be  able,  to 
do  him  mischief.  And  so,  having  opportunity, 
when  the  king  was  at  the  Berks,  and  made  the 
&^t  unhappy  pacification,  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion, and  acquaintance,  with  those  who  were  then 
employed  as  commissioners  from  the  Scots,  there 
was  a  secret  intelligence  entered  into  between 
them  from  that  time;  and  he  was  a  principal 
instrument  to  engage  that  nation  to  march  into 
England  with  an  army,  which  they  did  the  next 
▼ear  after.  To  which  purpose,  he  sent  them  a 
letter,  si^ed  with  the  names  of  several  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  inviting  them  to  enter  the  kingdom, 
and  making  great  promises  of  assistance ;  which 


names  were  forged  by  himself,  without  the  privity 
of  those  who  were  named.  And  when  all  this 
mischief  was  brought  to  pass,  and  he  found  his 
credit  in  the  parlmnent  not  so  great  as  other 
men's,  he  insinuated  himself  into  credit  with  some- 
body, who  brought  him  to  the  king  or  queen,  to 
whom  he  confessed  all  he  had  done  to  bring  in  the 
Scots,  and  who  had  conspired  with  him,  and  all 
the  secrets  he  knew,  with  a  thousand  protestations 
"  to  repair  all  by  fature  loyalt^r  and  service ;"  for 
which  he  was  promised  a  wmte  staff,  which  the 
king  had  then  resolved  to  take  from  sir  Henry 
Vane,  who  held  it  with  the  secretary's  office; 
which  he  had  accordingly;  though  aU  his  dis- 
covery was  of  no  other  use,  than  that  the  king 
knew  many  had  been  false,  whom  he  could  not 
punish ;  and  some,  whom  he  could  not  suspect. 
When  the  king  came  to  York,  where  this  lord'a 
fortune  and  interest  lay^,  his  reputation  was  so  low, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  mterest,  who  wished  well  to 
the  king's  service,  would  not  communicate  with 
him ;  and,  after  the  king's  remove  from  thence, 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  found  cause  to  have  such  a 
jealousy  of  him,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
imprison  him ;  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Oxford ; 
where  he  so  well  purged  himself,  that  he  was  again 
restored  to  his  office.  But  in  the  end  he  behaved 
himself  so  ill,  that  the  king  put  him  again  out  of 
his  place,  and  committed  him  to  prison,  and  never 
after  admitted  him  to  his  presence;  nor  would 
any  man  of  quality  ever  after  keep  any  correspond- 
ence with  him. 

Of  the  lord  Fal]dand,  and  sir  John  Colepepper, 
there  hath  been  so  much  said  before,  that  there  is 
no  occasion  to  add  to  it  in  this  place.  There  will 
be  reason  too  soon  to  lament  the  unhappy  death  of 
the  former ;  and  the  latter,  who  never  failed  in  his 
fidelity,  will  be  very  often  mentioned  throughout 
the  ensuing  discourse. 

Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  very  honest  and  in- 
dustrious man,  and  always  versed  in  business; 
which  few  of  the  others  were,  or  had  been.  After 
some  time  spent  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
then  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  lived  some  years  in 
France ;  and  was  afterwards  secretary  to  the  lord 
Zouch,  who  was  a  privy-counsellor,  and  warden 
of  the  cinque  ports ;  and  thereby  he  understood 
all  that  junsdiction,  which  is  very  great,  and  ex- 
clusive to  the  admiral.  And  when  msit  lord,  many 
years  after,  surrendered  that  office  to  the  Idng,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  be  conferred  upon  the  auke 
of  Buckingham,  his  secrstary  was  hkewise  pre- 
ferred with  the  office ;  and  so,  in  a  short  time^ 
became  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  as  weU  as  of 
the  cinque  ports;  and  was  entirely  trusted,  and 
esteemed  by  that  great  favourite.  After  his  death, 
he  continued  in  the  same  place,  whilst  the  office 
was  in  commission,  and  was  then  made  clerk  of 
the  council,  from  whence  the  king  called  him  to 
be  secretary  of  state,  after  secretary  Windebank 
fled  the  kingdom;  upon  his  majesty's  own  obser- 
vation of  his  virtue  and  fidelity,  and  without  any 
other  recommendation :  and  he  was  in  truth, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  a  person  of  very  good 
reputation,  and  of  singular  integrity. 

There  remain  only  two  of  the  council  then  at 
Oxford,  who  are  not  yet  named,  sir  John  Banks, 
who  had  been  attorney  general,  and  was  then  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  a  grave  and  a  learned 
man  in  the  profession  of  the  law;  and  sir  Peter 
Wych,  who  nad  been  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
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nople ;  from  whence  he  returned  very  hide  before 
the  trdubles,  and  gratified  sir  Thomas  Jermyn 
very  liberally  for  his  white  staff,  when  the  court 
was  very  low,  and  so  was  made  a  privy-counsellor, 
and  controller  of  the  household.  He  was  a  very 
honest,  plain  man ;  and  died  very  shortly  after  the 
treaty,  and  was  succeeded  by  sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton,  a  person  of  epreaX  reputation  at  that  time,  which 
in  few  years  he  found  a  way  utterly  to  lose. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  king's  council  at  Ox- 
ford when  Mr.  Hyde  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  and  amongst  them  there  were  not 
many  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  at  least  with  business  of  that  kind 
which  thev  were  then  to  be  incumbent  to;  and 
from  the  nrst  entrance  into  the  war,  the  soldiers 
did  all  they  could  to  lessen  the  reverence  that  was 
due  to  them,  thinking  themselves  the  best  judges 
of  all  counsels  and  designs,  because  they  were  for 
the  most  part  to  execute  diem :  but  they  neither 
designed  well  nor  executed,  and  it  may  be  executed 
the  worse,  because  they  had  too  great  a  power  in 
the  designing ;  the  king  himself  too  muoi  inclin- 
ing to  them,  out  of  too  little  esteem  of  many  of 
his  counsellors.  At  that  time  the  king's  quarters 
were  only  between  Oxford  and  Reading,  and  some 
miles  on  the  other  side  to  Banbury,  and  the  town 
of  Newcastle  in  the  north,  and  Pendennis  in  the 
west  of  Cornwall ;  but  in  some  months  after,  they 
were  extended  as  far  as  Chester  upon  the  Severn ; 
and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  reduced  all  to  York,  and 
drove  all  who  professed  for  the  parliament  into 
Hull ;  and  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  with  the  assistance 
of  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Arundel,  and  Trevan- 
nion,  made  themselves  masters  of  Cornwall,  and 
afterwards  advanced  farther  towards  a  cdfijunction 
with  the  kin^. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  look  back,  and 
take  a  yiew  of  those  persons  who  were  of  the  lung's 
council,  and  had  deserted  his  service,  and  stayed 
in  the  parliament  to  support  the  rebellion ;  ana  of 
the  parliament's  strength  and  power  at  that  time 
in  and  over  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland may  well  l^  reckoned  the  chief  of  them, 
in  respect  of  the  antiquity  and  splendour  of  his 
family,  his  great  fortune  and  estate,  and  the  general 
reputation  he  had  among  the  greatest  men,  and  his 
great  interest,  by  being  high  admiral  of  England. 
Though  he  was  of  a  family,  that  had  lain  under  fre- 
quent blemishes  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  crown, 
and  his  father  had  been  long  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  under  no  less  a  suspicion  than  of  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  gunpowder  treason ;  and 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  by  the  mediation  and 
credit  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had,  without  and 
against  his  consent,  married  his  daughter,  he  con- 
tinued, to  his  death,  imder  such  a  restraint,  that  he 
had  not  liberty  to  live  and  reside  upon  his  northern 
estate:  yet  his  father  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the 
king  poured  out  his  favours  upon  him  in  a  wonder- 
ful measure :  he  began  with  conferring  the  order 
of  the  garter  upon  him,  and  shortly  after  made  him 
of  his  privy-council;  when  a  ^preat  fleet  of  ships 
was  prepared,  by  which  the  king  meant  that  his 
neighbour  princes  should  discern,  that  he  meant  to 
maintain  and  preserve  his  sovereignty  at  sea,  he 
sent  the  earl  of  Northumberland  admiral  of  that 
fleet,  a  much  greater  than  the  crown  had  put  to 
sea  since  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he 
might  breed  him  for  that  service,  before  he  gave 
^im  a  more  absolute  command.  And  after  he  had. 


in  that  capacity,  exercised  himself  a  year  or  two, 
he  made  him  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  which 
was  such  a  quick  succession  of  bounties  and  favours, 
as  had  rarely  befallen  anv  man,  who  had  not  been 
attended  with  the  envy  of  a  &vourite.  He  was,  in 
all  his  deportment,  a  very  great  man,  and  that 
which  looked  like  formality,  was  a  punctuality  in 
preserving  his  dignity  from  the  invasion  and  intru- 
sion of  bold  men,  which  no  man  of  that  age  so  well 
preserved  himself  from.  Though  his  notions  were 
not  large  or  deep,  yet  his  temper,  and  reservedness 
in  discourse,  and  his  unrashness  in  speaking,  got 
him  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  a  wise  man ; 
which  he  made  evident  in  the  excellent  govern- 
ment of  his  family,  where  no  man  was  more  abso- 
lutelv  obeyed;  and  no  man  had  ever  fewer  idle 
words  to  answer  for;  and  in  debates  of  importance, 
he  alwajrs  expressed  himself  very  pertinently.  If 
he  had  thougn^dle  king  as  much  above  him,  as  he 
thought  hiinself  above  other  considerable  men,  he 
would  have  been  a  good  subject;  but  the  extreme 
undervaluinff  those,  and  not  enough  valuing  the 
king,  made  him  liable  to  the  impressions,  which 
they  who  approached  him  by  those  addresses  of 
reverence  ana  esteem,  which  usually  insinuate  them- 
selves into  such  natures,  made  in  him.  And  so 
after  he  was  first  prevailed  upon,  not  to  do  that 
which  in  honour  and  gratitude  he  was  obliged  to, 
(which  is  a  very  pestilent  corruption,)  he  was, 
with  the  more  facility,  led  to  concur  in  what,  in 
duty  and  fidelity,  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  which  at  fint  he  never  intended  to  have 
done.  And  so  he  concurred  in  all  the  counsels 
which  produced  the  rebellion,  and  stayed  with 
them  to  support  it ;  which  is  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  say  of  him  in  this  place,  since  there  will  be 
often  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  him,  with  some 
enlargemAit. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  hath  been  enough  men- 
tioned in  a  better  conjuncture  of  time,  when  his 
virtues  were  thought  greater  than  they  were,  and 
his  vices  very  little  discerned.  Yet,  by  what  was  then 
said,  his  nature  and  his  parts  might  be  well  enough 
understood ;  and  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
were  improveable,  so  they  were  liable  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  any  assaults ;  his  imderstanding  being 
easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  his  nature  being 
made  up  of  very  strong  passions.  Whilst  there 
was  tranquilUty  in  the  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  his  full 
share  in  pomp  and  greatness;  the  largeness  and 
plentifulness  of  his  fortune  being  attended  with 
reverence  and  dependence  from  me  people  where 
his  estate  and  interest  lay,  and  where  indeed  he 
was  a  great  maif^  getting  an  affection  and  esteem 
from  persons  who  had  no  dependence  upon  him,  by 
his  magnificent  living,  and  discoursing  highly  of 
justice,  and  of  the  protestant  religion ;  inveighing 
bitterly  against  popery,  and  telling  what  he  usea 
to  say  to  the  king ;  and  speaking  frankly  of  the 
oversights  of  the  court,  that  he  might  not  be 
thought  a  slave  to  it.  He  had  been  bred  from  his 
cradle  in  the  court;  and  had  that  perfection  of 
a  courtier,  that  as  he  was  not  wary  enough  in 
offending  men,  so  he  was  forward  in  actmowledging 
it,  even  to  his  inferiors,  and  to  impute  it  to  his  pas- 
sion, and  ask  pardon  for  it ;  which  made  him  be 
thought  a  well-natured  man.  Besides,  he  had  a 
choleric  office,  which  entiUed  him  to  the  exercise 
of  some  rudenesses,  and  the  good  order  of  the  court 
had  some  dependence  upon  his  incivilities. 

lliere  were  very  few  great  persons  in  authority, 
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who  were  not  freouently  offended  by  hinivby  sharp 
and  scandalous  discourses,  and  invectives  against 
them,  behind  their  backs ;  for  which  they  found  it 
best  to  receive  satisfaction  by  submissions,  and  pro- 
fessions, and  protestations,  which  was  a  coin  he 
was  plentifully  supplied  with  for  the  payment  of  all 
those  debts ;  and  his  infirmities  were  so  generally 
known,  that  men  did  not  think  they  could  suffer 
in  their  reputations  by  any  thin^  he  said ;  whilst 
the  king  retained  only  some  kindness  for  him, 
without  any  value  and  esteem  of  him.  But,  from 
the  beginmng  of  the  parliament,  when  he  saw  and 
heard  a  people  stout  enough  to  inveigh  against  the 
king^s  authoritv,  and,  to  fall  upon  those  persons 
whom  he  had  always  more  feared  than  IovcnI  ;  and 
found  that  there  were  two  armieis  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  the  king  had  not  the  entire  conunand  of 
either  of  them;  when  the  decrees  of  the  star- 
chamber,  and  the  orders  and  acts  of  the  council,  in 
all  which  he  had  concurred,  (as  his  concurrence  was 
all  that  he  had  contributed  towards  any  counsel,) 
were  called  in  question,  and  like  to  be  made  penal 
to  those  who  would  not  redeem  their  past  errors  by 
future  service ;  his  fear,  which  was  the  passion  al- 
ways predominant  in  him  above  all  his  choler  and 
rage,  prevailed  so  far  over  him,  that  he  gave  him- 
seUF  up  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  Say,  to  dispose 
of  him  as  he  thought  fit,  till  the  king  took  the 
white  staff  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  as  hath  been  related  at  large  before. 

From  this  time,  he  took  himseSf  to  be  absolved 
from  all  obligations  and  dependence  upon  the 
court,  which  he  had  lived  too  lonff  in  to  be  willing 
to  quit;  and  therefore  the  more  dosely  adhered  to 
them,  by  whose  power  he  thought  he  might  get 
thither  again ;  and,  for  some  time,  entertained  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  other  superior  white  staff; 
which  remained  then  in  the  king's  hand  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  earl  of  Arundel  into  the  parts  be- 
yond the  seas.  But  when  he  saw  that  staff  given 
to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  then  made 

S[>rd]  steward  of  the  household,  he  gave  over 
ose  weak  imaginations,  and  concurred  roundly  in 
all  the  lord  Say  proposed :  and  was  so  weak  still, 
as  to  beheve  they  never  meant  to  rebel  against  the 
king;  or  that  the  king  could  long  subsist,  without 
putting  himself  into  their  hands.  When  they  had 
any  thmg  to  do  in  the  west,  as  the  exercise  of  the 
militia,  or  executing  any  other  ordinance,  they  sent 
him  into  the  country,  and  shewed  him  to  the 
people,  under  the  conduct  of  two  or  three  members 
of  tne  house,  in  whom  they  could  confide ;  and  he 
talked  "  of  the  king's  evil  counselors,  who  carried 
*^  him  from  hisparUament;  and  of  the  malignants; 
*'  and  against  scandalous  ministers ;"  whilst  none 
of  his  old  friends  came  near  him.  And  when  they 
were  resolved  no  longer  to  trust  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Portland,  who  had  been 
long  the  -king's  ffovemor  there,  and  had  an  abso- 
lute power  over  tne  affections  of  that  people,  they 
preferred  the  poor  earl  of  Pembroke  to  it,  by  an 
ordinance  of  parliament ;  who  kindly  accqited  it, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  favour ;  and  so  got  into 
actual  rebellion,  which  he  never  intended  to  do. 
It  is  pity  to  say  more  of  him,  and  less  could  not 
be  said  to  make  him  known,  if  any  thing  were 
necessary ;  and  it  cannot  be  avoided  to  mention  him 
again  hereafter,  there  being  particular  passages 
between  him  and  the  chancdior  of  the  exchequer, 
who  had  great  kindness  for  him,  whilst  he  haaany 
hope  of  reclaiming  him,  and  even  when  that  was 


desperate,  was  never  without  a  desire  to  serve  him^ 
having  been  formerly  beholden  to  him  for  many 
civilities,  when  there  was  so  great  a  distance  be« 
tween  their  conditions. 

The  earl  of  Essex  hath  been  enough  mentioned 
before;  his  nature  and  his  imderstanding  have 
been  described;  his  former  disobligations  from  the 
court,  and  then  his  introduction  into  it,  and  after- 
wards his  being  displaced  from  the  office  he  held 
in  it,  have  been  set  forth;  and  there  will  be  occa- 
sion, hereafter,  to  renew  the  discourse  of  him ; 
and  therefore  it  shall  suffice,  in  this  place,  to  say, 
that  a  weak  jud^ent,  and  a  little  vanity,  and  as 
much  of  pride,  will  hurry  a  man  into  as  unwarrant- 
able and  as  violent  attempts,  as  the  greatest,  and 
most  unlimited,  and  insatiable  ambition  will  do. 
He  had  no  ambition  of  title,  or  office,  or  prefer- 
ment, but  only  to  be  kindly  looked  upon,  and 
kincQy  spoken  to,  and  quietly  to  enjoy  lus  own 
fortune :  and«  without  doubt,  no  man  m  his  nature 
more  abhorred  rebellion  than  he  did,  nor  could  he 
have  been  led  into  it  by  any  open  or  transparent 
temptation,  but  by  a  thousand  disguises  and  cozen- 
ages. His  pride  supphed  his  want  of  ambition, 
and  he  was  angry  to  see  any  other  man  more 
respected  than  Imnself,  because  he  thought  he 
deserved  it  more,  and  did  better  requite  it.  For 
he  was,  in  his  friendships,  just  and  constant;  and 
would  not  have  practised  foully  affainst  those  he 
took  to  be  enemies.  No  man  had  credit  enough 
with  him  to  corrupt  him  in  point  of  loyalty  to  we 
king,  whilst  he  thought  himself  wise  enough  to 
know  what  treason  was.  But  the  new  doctrine, 
and  distinction  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  king's 
power  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  the  new  no- 
tions of  ordinances,  were  too  hard  for  him,  and  did 
really  intoxicate  his  understanding,  and  made  him 
quit  his  own,  to  follow  theirs,  who,  he  thought, 
wished  as  wdl,  and  judged  better  than  himself. 
His  vanity  disposed  him  to  be  his  excellency; 
and  his  wealmess,  to  believe  that  he  should  be  tne 
general  in  the  houses,  as  well  as  in  the  field;  and 
be  able  to  govern  their  coimsels,  and  restrain  their 
passions,  as  well  as  to  fight  their  battles;  and 
that,  by  this  means,  he  should  become  the  pre- 
server, and  not  the  destroyer,  of  the  king  and 
kingdom.  And  with  this  ill-grounded  confidence, 
he  launched  out  into  that  sea,  where  he  met 
with  nothing  but  rocks  and  shelves,  and  from 
whence  he  could  never  discover  any  safe  port  to 
harbour  in. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury  had  been  bom  and  bred  in 
court,  and  had  the^vantage  of  a  descent  from  a 
father,  and  a  grandfather,  who  had  been  very  wise 
men,  and  great  ministers  of  state  in  the  eyes  of 
Christendom ;  whose  wisdom  and  virtues  died  with 
them,  and  their  children  only  inherited  their  titles. 
He  had  been  admitted  of  the  council  to  king  James; 
from  which  time  he  continued  so  obsequious  to  the 
court,  that  he  never  failed  in  overacting  all  that  he 
was  requu-ed  to  do.  No  act  of  power  was  ever 
proposed,  which  he  did  not  advance,  and  execute 
his  part  with  the  utmost  rigour.  No  man  so  great 
a  tyrant  in  his  country,  or  was  less  swayed  by  any 
motives  of  justice  or  honour.  He  was  a  man  of 
no  words,  except  in  hunting  and  hawking,  in 
which  he  only  knew  how  to  behave  himself.  In 
matters  of  state  and  council,  he  always  concurred 
in  what  was  proposed  for  the  king,  and  cancelled 
and  repaired  all  those  transgressions,  by  concurring 
in  all  that  was  proposed  against  him,  as  soon  as 
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any  raeli  propositioiM  were  made.  Yet  iriien  the 
king  went  to  York,  he  likewise  attended  upon  his 
majesty;  and,  at  that  distance,  seemed  to  hare 
recorered  some  courage,  and  concnmd  in  aD  conn* 
aels  which  were  taken  to  nndeceire  the  peofde,  and 
to  make  the  proceedings  of  the  nsrtiament  odioos 
to  aU  the  woruL  Bnt,  on  a  sndoen,  he  caused  his 
horses  to  attend  him  oat  of  the  town,  and  having 
pbced  firesh  ones  at  a  distance,  he  fled  bsck  to 
London,  with  the  expedition  such  men  nse,  when 
they  are  most  afraid;  and  never  after  denied  to  do 
any  thing  that  was  reonired  of  him;  and -when 
the  war  was  ended,  anq  Cromwell  had  pat  down 
the  hoose  of  peers,  he  got  himself  to  be  chosen  a 
member  of  the  hoose  of  commons ;  and  sat  with 
them,  as  of  thor  own  body ;  and  was  esteemed  ac- 
cordingly. In  a  word,  he  became  so  despicable  to 
all  men,  that  he  will  hardly  ever  enjoy  the  ease 
which  Seneca  bequeathed  lum;  Hie  egrtgm  aw- 
jcribui  ortus  est,  qualueumawe  ett,  sub  umbra 
smorum  lattat :  mt  toea  soraida  reperau$a  $oU 
UhutraiUur,  iia  inertes  mqjortam  tuontm  Imee  re- 
splendeant. 

Hie  earl  of  Warwick  was  of  the  king's  council 
too,  but  was  not  wondered  at  for  leaving  the  king, 
whom  he  had  never  served ;  nor  did  he  look  upon 
himself  as  obliged  by  that  honour,  which,  he  knew, 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  the  crowd  of  those 
whom  his  majesty  had  no  esteem  of,  or  ever  pur- 
posed to  trust ;  so  his  business  was  to  join  with 
those  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion,  tie  was  a 
man  of  a  pleasant  and  companionable  wit  and  con- 
versation; of  an  imiversal  joViitf;  and  such  a 
license  in  his  words,  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man 
of  less  virtue  could  not  be  found  out :  so  that  a 
man  miffht  reasonably  have  believed,  that  a  man  so 
qualified  would  not  nave  been  able  to  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  overthrow  of  a  nation  and 
kingdom.  But,  with  all  these  fiiults,  he  had  great 
authority  and  credit  with  that  opople,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  did  all  the  mischief; 
and  by  opening  his  doors,  and  making  his  house 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  silenced  ministers,  in  the 
time  when  there  was  authority  to  silence  them,  and 
spending  a  good  part  of  his  estate,  of  which  he 
was  very  prodigal,  upon  them,  and  by  being  present 
with  them  at  their  devotions,  and  making  nimself 
merry  with  them,  and  at  them,  which  they  dis- 
pensed with,  he  became  the  h«id  of  that  party; 
and  got  the  style  of  a  godly  man.  When  the 
king  revoked  the  earl  of  ^Northumberland's  com- 
mission of  admiral,  he  presently  accepted  the  office 
from  the  parliament ;  and  never  quitted  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  when  Cromwell  disbanded  that  parlia- 
ment, he  betook  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
Erotector ;  married  his  heir  to  his  daughter ;  and 
ved  in  so  entire  a  confidence  and  fnendship  with 
him,  that,  when  be  died,  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  exceedingly  lamented  by  him;  and  left  his 
estate,  which  before  was  subject  to  a  vast  debt, 
more  improved  and  repaired,  than  any  man  who 
traffickea  in  that  desperate  commodity  of  rebellion. 
The  earl  of  Holland  had  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  court,  and  had  been  too  long  a 
counsellor  before,  and  contributed  too  much  to  the 
counsels  which  had  most  prejudiced  the  crown,  to 
have  declined  waiting  upon  it,  when  it  needed  at- 
tendance* But  he  chose  to  stay  with  the  parlia- 
ment; and  there  hath  been  enough  said  of  him 
before,  and  more  must  be  said  hereafter.  And 
therefore  it  sluQl  suffice  now,  to  say,  that  there 


a  ver^  froward  frite  attended  aU,  or  most  of 
the  posterity  of  that  bed,  from  whence  he  and  Ids 
broUier  of  Warwick  had  their  original ;  though  he, 
and  some  others  among  them,  had  many  very  good 
parts  and  excellent  endowments. 

Tlie  eail  of  Manchester,  of  the  whole  cabal,  was, 
in  a  thousand  respects,  most  unfit  for  the  company 
he  kept.  He  was  of  a  gentle  and  a  generous  na- 
ture; civilly  bred;  had  reverence  and  affisction  for 
the  person  of  the  king;  upon  whom  he  had  attended 
in  Spain ;  loved  his  country  with  too  unskilful  a 
tenderness ;  and  was  of  so  excellent  a  temper  and 
disposition,  that  the  barbarous  times,  and  the 
rough  parts  he  was  forced  to  act  in  them,  did  not 
wipe  out,  or  much  deface,  those  marks :  insomuch 
as  he  was  never  guilty  of  any  rudeness  towards 
those  he  was  obliged  to  oppress,  but  performed 
always  as  good  offices  towanls  his  old  friends,  tmi 
all  other  persons,  as  the  iniquity  of  the  time,  and 
the  nature  of  the  employment  ne  was  in,  would 
permit  him  to  do ;  which  kind  of  humanity  could 
be  imputed  to  very  few. 

Ana  he  was  at  last  dismissed,  and  removed  bom 
any  trust,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  was 
not  wicked  enough.  He  married  first  into  the 
£unily  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  by  his 
&vonr  and  interest,  was  called  to  the  house  of 
peers  in  the  life  of  his  frither ;  and  made  baron  of 
Kimbolton,  though  he  was  commonly  treated  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  lord  Mandevile ;  and 
was  as  much  addicted  to  the  service  of  the  court  as 
he  ought  to  be.  But  the  death  of  his  lady,  and 
the  murder  of  that  great  fiivourite,  his  secona  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  very  narrow  and  restrained  maintenance, 
which  he  received  from  his  frither,  and  which  would 
in  no  degree  defray  the  expenses  of  the  court, 
forced  him  too  soon  to  retire  to  a  country  life,  and 
totally  to  abandon  both  the  court  and  London; 
whither  he  came  very  seldom  in  many  years.  And 
in  this  retirement,  the  discountenance  which  his 
father  underwent  at  court,  the  converBstion  of  that 
family  into  which  he  was  married,  the  bewitching 
popularity,  which  flowed  upon  him  with  a  wonder- 
ful torrent^  with  the  want  of  those  guards  which  a 
good  education  should  have  supplira  him  with,  by 
ue  dear  notion  of  the  foundation  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical, as  well  as  the  civil  government,  made  a  great 
impression  upon  his  understanding,  (for  his  nature 
was  never  corrupted,  but  remainea  still  in  its  in- 
tegrity,) and  made  him  believe  that  the  court  was 
inclined  to  hurt,  and  even  to  destroy  the  country ; 
and  from  particular  instances  to  make  ffeneral  and 
dangerous  conclusions.  They  who  had  been  always 
enemies  to  the  church  prevailed  with  hkn  to  lessen 
his  reverence  for  it,  and  havinff  not  been  well  in- 
structed to  defend  it,  he  yieldea  too  easily  to  those 
who  confidentiy  assaulted  it ;  and  thougnt  it  had 
great  errors,  wnich  were  necessary  to  be  reformed; 
and  that  aU  means  are  lawful  to  compass  that 
which  is  necessary.  Whereas  the  true  logic  is, 
that  the  thing  desired  is  not  necessary,  if  the  ways 
are  unlawful,  which  are  proposed  to  briujg  it  to 
pass.  No  man  was  courted  with  more  application, 
by  persons  of  all  conditions  and  qualities;  and  his 
person  was  not  less  acceptable  to  those  of  steady 
and  uncorrupted  principles,  than  to  those  of  d&> 
praved  inclinations.  And  in  the  end,  even  his  piety 
administered  some  excuse  to  him ;  for  his  fsther's 
infirmities  and  transgressions  had  so  far  exposed 
him  to  the  inquisition  of  justice,  that  he  found  it 
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necessary  to  procure  the-  assistance  and  protection 
of  those  who  were  strong  enough  to  violate  justice 
itself;  and  so  he  adhered  to  those  who  were  hest 
able  to  defend  his  father's  honour,  and  thereby  to 
secure  Ids  own  fortune ;  and  concurred  with  them 
in  their  most  violent  designs,  and  ^ve  reputation 
to  them.  And  the  court  as  unskilfully  took  an 
occasion  too  soon  to  make  him  desperate,  by 
accusing  him  of  high  treason,  when  (though  he 
niight  1^  ^^uilty  enough)  he  was,  without  dom)t,  in 
his  intentions,  at  least,  as  innocent  as  any  of  the 
leading  men. 

And  it  is  some  evidence,  that  God  Almighty  saw 
his  heart  was  not  so  malicious  as  the  rest,  that  he 
preserved  him  to  the  end  of  the  confusion;  when 
he  appeared  as  glad  of  the  king's  restoration,  and 
had  neartilv  wished  it  long  before,  and  very  few, 
who  had  a  nand  in  the  contrivance  of  the  rebellion, 
gave  so  manifest  tokens  of  repentance  as  he  did; 
and  having,  for  many  years,  undergone  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Cromwell,  as  one  who  abominated 
the  murder  of  the  king,  and  all  the  barbarous  pro- 
ceedings against  the  uvea  of  men  in  cold  blood ; 
the  king  upon  his  return  received  him  into  grace 
and  favour,  which  he  never  forfeited  by  any  undu- 
tiful  behaviour. 

The  last  of  those  counsellors  which  were  made 
after  the  faction  prevailed  in  parliament,  who  were 
all  made  to  advance  an  accommodation,  and  who 
adhered  to  the  parliament,  was  the  lord'  Say ;  a 
man,  who  had  the  deepest  hand  in  the  original 
contrivance  of  all  the  calamities  which  befell  this 
unhappy  kingdom,  though  he  had  not  the  least 
thought  of  dissolving  the  monarchy,  and  less  of 
levelling  the  ranks  and  distinctions  of  men.  For 
no  man  valued  himself  more  upon  his  title,  or  had 
more  ambition  to  make  it  greater,  and  to  raise  his 
fortune,  which  was  but  m<Merate  for  his  tide.  He 
was  of  a  proud,  morose,  and  sullen  nature ;  con- 
versed much  with  books,  having  been  bred  a  scholar, 
and  (though  noblv  bom)  a  fellow  of  New  College 
in  Oxford ;  to  wnich  he  claimed  a  right,  by  the 
alliance  he  pretended  to  have  from  William  of 
AVickham,  the  founder;  which  he  made  good  by 
such  an  unreasonable  pedigree,  through  so  many 
hundred  years,  half  the  time  whereof  extinguishes 
all  relation  of  kindred.  However  upon  that  pre- 
tence, that  college  hath  been  seldom  without  one 
of  that  lord's  family.  His  parts  were  not  quick, 
but  so  much  above  those  of  nis  own  rank,  that  he 
had  always  great  credit  and  authority  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  more,  for  taking  all  opportunities 
to  oppose  the  court;  and  he  had,  with  his  milk, 
sucked  in  an  implacable  malice  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  When  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham proposed  to  himself,  after  his  return  with  the 
prince  from  Spain,  to  make  himself  popular,  by 
oreaking  that  match,  and  to  be  gracious  with  the 
parliament,  as  for  a  short  time  he  was,  he  resolved 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  lord  Say ;  who 
was  as  solicitous  to  dimb  by  that  ladder.  But  the 
duke  quickly  found  him  of  too  imperious  and 
pedantical  a  spirit,  and  to  affect  too  dangerous 
mutations;  and  so  cast  him  off;  and  from  that 
time  he  gave  over  anv  pursuit  in  court,  and  lived 
narrowly  and  sordidly  in  the  country;  having 
conversation  with  very  few,  but  such  who  haa 
great  malignity  against  the  church  and  state,  and 
fomented  their  inclinations,  and  gave  them  instruc- 
tions how  to  behave  themselves  with  caution,  and 


to  do  their  business  with  most  security;  and  was 
in  truth  the  pilot,  that  steered  all  those  vessels 
which  were  freighted  with  sedition  to  destroy  the 
government. 

He  found  always  some  way  to  make  professions 
of  duty  to  the  king,  and  made  several  undertakings 
to  do  great  services,  which  he  could  hot,  or  would 
not,  make  good ;  and  made  haste  to  possess  him- 
self of  any  preferment  he  could  compass,  whilst  his 
friends  were  content  to  attend  a  more  proper  con- 
juncture. So  he  got  the  mastership  of  the  wards 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  and 
was  as  solicitous  to  be  treasurer  aner  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford ;  and,  if  he  could  have  satisfied 
his  rancour  in  any  degree  against  the  church,  he 
would  have  been  ready  to  have  carried  the  prero- 
gative as  high  as  ever  it  was.  When  he  thought 
there  was  mischief  enough  done,  he  would  have 
stopped  the  current,  and  have  diverted  farther 
fury ;  but  he  then  found  he  had  only  authority  and 
credit  to  do  hurt ;  none  to  heal  the  wounds  he  had 
given;  and  fell  into  as  much  contempt  with  those 
whom  he  had  led,  as  he  was  with  those  whom  he 
had  undone. 

The  last  of  the  counsellors  who  staved  with  the 
parliament  was  sir  Henry  Vane ;  who  nad  so  much 
excuse  for  it,  that,  being  thrown  out  of  the  court, 
he  had  no  whither  else  to  go ;  and  promised  him- 
self to  be  much  made  of  by  them,  for  whose  sakea 
only  he  had  brought  that  infamy  upon  himself. 
He  was  of  very  ordinary  parts  by  nature,  and  bad 
not  cultivated  them  at  all  by  art;  for  he  was  illite- 
rate. But  being  of  a  stirring  and  boisterous  dis- 
position, very  induRtrious,  and  very  bold,  he  still 
wrought  himself  into  some  employment.  He  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  court,  and 
had  unaergone  some  severe  mortification,  by  the 
disfavour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  king's  reign.  But  the  duke  was  no 
sooner  dead,  (which  made  it  believed  that  he  had 
made  his  peace  in  his  lifetime,  for  the  king  was 
not,  in  a  long  time  after,  reconciled  to  any  man 
who  was  eminently  in  the  duke's  (hsfavour,)  but 
he  was  again  brought  into  the  court,  and  made  a 
counsellor,  and  controller  of  the  household ;  which 
place  he  became  well,  and  was  fit  for;  and  if  he 
;  nad  never  taken  other  preferment,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  continued  a  good  subject.  For  he  had 
no  inclination  to  change,  and  in  the  judgment  he 
had,  hked  the  government  both  of  church  and 
state ;  and  only  desired  to  raise  his  fortune,  which 
was  not  great,  and  which  he  found  many  ways  to 
improve.  And  he  was  wont  to  say,  **  that  he 
"  never  had  desired  other  preferment;  and  believed, 
'^that  marquis  Hamilton,"  (with  whom  he  had 
never  kept  ndr  quarter,)  "  when  he  first  proposed 
"  to  him  to  be  secretair  of  state,  did  it  to  affront 
''  him ;  well  knowing  nis  want  of  ability  for  the 
"  discharge  of  that  oflice."  But,  without  doubt, 
as  the  fatal  preferring  him  to. that  place  was  of 
unspeakable  prejudice  to  the  kinff ,  so  his  receiving 
it  was  to  his  own  destruction.  His  malice  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford  (who  had  unwisely  provoked  him, 
wantonly,  and  out  of  contempt)  transported  him 
to  all  imaginable  thoughts  of  revenge ;  which  is  a 
guest,  that  naturaUy  disquiets  and  tortures  those 
who  entertain  it,  with  all  the  perplexities  they  con- 
trive for  others ;  and  that  disposed  him  to  sacrifice 
his  honour  and  faith,  and  his  master's  interest, 
that  he  might  ruin  the  earl,  and  was  buried  himself 
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in  the  same  ruin ;  for  which  being  justly  chastised 
by  the  king,  and  turned  out  of  his  service,  he  was 
left  to  his  own  despair;  and,  though  he  concurred 
in  all  the  malicious  designs  against  the  king,  and 
against  the  church,  he  grew  into  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of  him ; 


and  died  in  universal  reproach,  and  not  contemned 
more  by  any  of  his  enemies,  than  by  his  own  son  ; 
who  had  been  his  principal  conductor  to  destruc- 
tion. 

We  now  pass  to  the  transactions  in  the  treaty  it- 
self, which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643. 
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WHEN  the  treaty  was  first  consented  to  by  the 
two  houses,  tney  ordered  that  it  should  be 
upon  the  first  proposition  made  by  his  majesty,  and 
the  first  proposition  made  by  themselves,  and  that 
those  shoulu  be  first  concluded  on,  before  they 
proceeded  to  treat  upon  any  of  the  other  proposi- 
tions.    So  that  the  committee,  in  the  first  place, 
applied  themselves  to  his  majesty,  upon  his  own 
first  proposition,  which  was,  *'  That  his  own  re- 
*'  venue,  magazines,  towns,  forts,  and  ships,  which 
''had  been  taken,  or  kept  from  him  oy  force, 
"  should  be  forthwith  restored  to  him."  To  which 
the  committee  answered, ''  That  the  two  houses 
had  made  use  of  his  majesty's  own  revenue,  but 
in  a  very  small  proportion,  which  in  a  good  part 
had  been  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
**  children,  according  to  the  allowance  estabUshed 
by  himself.    And  the  houses  would  satisfy  what 
should  remain  due  to  his  majesty  of  those  sums, 
which  they  had  received ;  and  would  leave  the 
same  to  him  for  the  time  to  come.    And  they 
desired  likewise,  that  his  majesty  would  restore 
"  what  had  been  taken  for  his  use,  upon  any  of  the 
"  bills,  assigned  to  other  purposes  by  several  acts  of 
"  parliament,  or  out  of  the  provision  made  for  the 
"  war  of  Ireland  :  that  all  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
"  tion  taken  out  of  his  magazines  should  be  deli- 
"  vered  into  his  stores,  and  whatsoever  should  be 
"  wanting,  they  would  sunply  in  kind,  according 
"  to  the  proportions  they  haa  received :  but  they 
proposed,  the  persons,  to  whose  charge  those 
public  magazines  should  be  committed,  being 
nominated  by  his  majesty,  might  be  such,  as 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  might  confide 
in,  and  that  his  majesty  would  restore  all  such 
''  arms  and  ammimition,  as  had  been  taken  for 
''  his  use,  from  the  several  coimties,  cities^  and 
"  towns. 

•'  That  the  two  houses  would  remove  the  garri- 
*'  sons  out  of  all  towns  and  forts  in  their  hands, 
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wherein  there  were  no  garrisons  before  these 
troubles,  and  sUght  all  fortifications  made  since 
that  time,  and  those  towns  and  forts  to  continue 
in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  before ;  and 
that  those  garrisons  should  not  be  renewed,  or 
the  fortifications  repaired,  without  consent  of  his 
majesty,  and  both  nouses  of  parliament.  That 
the  towns  and  forts,  which  were  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  cinque  ports,  should  be  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  01  such  a  noble  person,  as 
the  king  should  appoint  to  be  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports,  being  such  a  one  as  they  should 
connde  in.  That  Portsmouth  should  be  reduced 
to  the  number  of  the  garrison,  as  was  at  that 
time  when  the  lords  and  commons  undertook  the 
custody  of  it;  and  that  all  other  forts,  castles, 
and  towns,  in  which  garrisons  had  been  kept, 
and  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  these  trou- 
bles taken  into  their  care  and  custody,  should  be 
reduced  to  the  same  establishment  they  had  in 
the  year  1636,  and  should  be  so  continued;  and 
that  all  those  towns,  forts,  and  castles,  shoidd  be 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  such  persons  of 
quality  ana  trust,  to  be  likewise  nominated  by 
his  majesty,  as  the  two  houses  should  confide  in. 
That  the  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  all 
governors  and  commanders  of  towns>  castles, 
and  forts,  should  Heep  the  same  towns,  castles, 
and  forts,  respectively,  for  the  service  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  safety  of  the  kingdom;  and  that 
they  snould  not  admit  into  them  any  foreign 
forces,  or  any  other  forces  raised  .without  Ms 
majesty's  authority,  and  consent  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  they  should  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  suppress  all  forces  whatso- 
ever raised  without  such  authority  and  consent ; 
and  they  should  seize  all  arms  and  ammunition 
provided  for  any  such  forces. 
*'  They  likewise  proposed  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  remove  the  garrison  out  of  Newcastle, 
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*'  and  all  other  towns,  castles,  and  forts,  where 
*'  any  garrisons  had  been  placed  by  him  since 
'*  these  troubles ;  and  that  the  fortifications  might 
''  be  likewise  slighted,  and  the  towns  and  forts 
"  left  in  such  state  as  they  were  in  the  year  1636 ; 
"  and  that  all  other  towns  and  castles  in  his  hands, 
*'  wherein  there  had  been  formerly  garrisons,  might 
''  be  committed  to  such  persons  nominated  by  h)m, 
"  as  the  houses  should  confide  in,  and  under  such 
"  instructions  as  were  formerly  mentioned;  and 
"  that  the  new  garrisons  should  not  be  renewed, 
*'  or  the  fortifications  repaired,  without  the  con- 
'^  sent)  of  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament. 
**  That  the  ships  should  be  delivered  into  &e 
*'  charge  of  such  a  noble  person,  as  the  king 
"  shomd  nominate  to  be  lord  high  admiral  of 
*'  England,  and  the  two  houses  confide  in;  who 
"  should  receive  that  office  by  letters  patents,  quam 
diu  se  bene  gesserit,  and  snould  have  power  to 
nominate  and  appoint  all  subordinate  command- 
ers and  officers,  and  have  all  other  powers  ap- 
pertaining to  the  office  of  high  admiral;  which 
ships  he  should  employ  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  against  all  foreign  forces  whatsoever, 
and  for  the  safeguard  of  merchants,  securing  of 
trade,  and  the  guarding  of  Ireland,  and  the 
intercepting  of  all  supplies  to  be  carried  to 
''  the  rebels ;  and  should  use  his  utmost  en- 
"  deavours  to  suppress  all  forces,  which  should 
be  raised  by  any  person  without  his  majesty's 
authority,  and  consent  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  parliament,  and  should  seize  all  arms 
and  anununition  provided  for  supply  of  any 
"  such  forces." 

To  this  answer,  by  which  they  reqidred  at  least 
to  go  whole  sharers  with  him  in  his  sovereignty, 
the  king  replied, ''  That  he  knew  not  what  propor- 
**  tion  of  his  revenue  had  been  made  use  of  by  his 
**  two  houses,  but  he  had  reason  to  believe,  if 
"  much  of  it  had  not  been  used,  very  much  re* 
**  mained  still  in  their  hands ;  his  whole  revenue 
**  being  so  stopped,  and  seized  on,  by  the  orders 
**  of  one  or  both  houses,  even  to  the  taking  of  his 
money  out  of  his  exchequer  and  mint,  and  bonds 
(forcai  from  his  cofferer's  clerk)  for  the  provi- 
sions of  his  household;  that  very  little  had  come 
''to  his  use  for  his  own  support ;  out  he  would  be 
*'  well  contented  to  allow  whatsoever  had  been 
''  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  his  children, 
**  ana  to  receive  the  arrears  due  to  himself,  and  to 
''  be  sure  of  his  own  for  the  future.  He  was  like- 
wise willing  to  restore  all  monies  taken  for  his 
use,  by  any  authority  for  him,  upon  any  bills 
assigned  to  other  purposes,  being  assured  he 
**  had  received  verv  uttle  or  nothing  that  way : 
''  and  he  expected  likewise,  that  satisfaction  should 
be  made  by  them  for  all  those  several  vast  sums, 
received,  and  diverted  to  other  purposes,  [by 
orders  of  one  or  both  houses,]  wnich  ought  to 
have  been  paid  by  the  act  of  pacification  to  his 
subjects  of  Scotland,  or  employed  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debts  of  the  kingdom;  or,  b^ 
other  acts  of  parliament,  for  the  relief  of  his 
poor  protestant  subjects  in  Ireland.  For  what 
''  concerned  his  magazines,  he  was  content  that 
*'  all  the  arms  and  ammunition,  taken  out  of  his 
''magazines,  which  did  remain  in  the  hands  of 
"  botn  houses,  or  of  persons  employed  by  them, 
''  sliould  be,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
''  delivered  into  the  Tower  of  London;  and  that 
''  whatsoever  should  be  wanting  of  the  proportions 
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taken  by  them,  should  be  supplied  by  them,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  in  kind  ;  which,  he  said, 
"  should  be  committed  to,  and  continued  in,  the 
custody  of  the  sworn  officers,  to  whose  places 
the  same  belonged :  and  if  any  of  those  officers 
had  already  foneited,  or  hereafter  should  forfeit, 
that  trust,  by  any  misdemeanours,  his  majesty 
would  by  no  means  defend  them  from  the  justice 
of  the  law.  That  he  always  intended  to  restore 
''  such  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  had  been 
"  compelled  to  take  from  any  persons  and  places, 
''  when  his  own  had  been  taken  from  him;  and 
"  would  make  them  recompense  as  soon  as  his  own 
''  stores  were  restored  to  mm. 

"  To  whatsoever  they  proposed  for  the  slighting 
"  all  fortifications,  and  reducing  all  ^rarrisons,  which 
"  had  been  made  since  the  banning  of  the  trou- 
bles, and  leaving  them  in  the  state  they  were 
before,  the  kinr  fuUy  and  absolutely  consented; 
*'  and  that  the  old  castles  and  garrisons  should  be 
reduced  to  their  ancient  proportion  and  estab- 
lishment :  but  for  the  governors  and  command- 
ers of  them,  he  said,  that  the  cinque  ports  were 
already  in  the  custody  of  a  noble  person,  against 
whom  he  knew  no  just  exception,  and  who  had 
such  a  legal  interest  therdn,  that  he  could  not, 
with  justice,  remove  him  from  it,  until  some  suf- 
ficient cause  were  made  appear  to  him  :  but  he 
was  very  willing,  if  he  snould  at  any  time  be 
found  guilty  of  any  thing  that  might  make  him 
unwormy  of  that  trust,  that  he  might  be  i>ro- 
ceeded  against  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 
That  the  government  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
and  dl  other  forts,  casties,  and  towns,  as  were 
formerly  kept  by  garrisons,  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  sucn  persons,  against  whom  no  just 
exceptions  could  be  made ;  all  of  them  being, 
before  these  troubles,  by  letters  patents  granted 
to  several  persons,  against  any  of  whom  he  knew 
not  any  exceptions  who  should  be  removed,  if 
just  cause  should  be  given  for  the  same.  The 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  dll  other  gover- 
''  nors  and  commanders  of  the  towns  and^  casties, 
"  should  keep  their  charges,  as  bv  the  law  they 
<<  ought  to  do,  and  for  ue  king^B  service,  and 
"  aahty  of  the  kingdom ;  and  uiey  should  not 
"  admit  into  any  of  them  foreign  (forces,  or  other 
''  forces  raised,  and  brought  into  them  contrary 
''to  the  law;  but  should  use  their  utmost  en- 
"  deavours  to  suppress  such  forces,  and  should 
"  seize  all  arms  and  ammunition,  which,  by  the 
"  laws  and  statutes  of  the  kingdom,  tiiey  ought  to 
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"  seize." 


To  that  part  which  concerned  the  ships,  the  king 
told  them, "  That  he  expected  his  own  ships  should 
"  be  delivered  to  him,  as  by  the  law  they  ought  to 
"  be ;  and  that  when  he  should  think  fit  to  nomi- 
"  nate  a  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  it  should 
"  be  such  a  person  against  whom  no  just  exception 
could  be  made;  and  if  any  should  be,  he  would 
always  leave  him  to  his  au6  trial  and  examina- 
tion ;  and  he  would  grant  his  office  to  him  by 
'*  such  letters  patents  as  had  been  used.  In  the 
mean  time  he  would  govern  the  admiralty  by 
commission,  as  had  been  in  all  times  accustomed; 
and  whatsoever  ships  should  be  set  out  by  him, 
or  his  authority,  should  be  employed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kmgdom  against  all  foreign  forces 
whatsoever,  for  the  safeguard  of  merchants, 
securing  of  trade,  guarding  of  Ireland,  and  the 
*'  intercepting  of  all  supplies  to  be  carried  to  the 
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"  rebels ;  and  ihej  should  use  their  utmost  endea- 
"  yours  to  suppress  all  forces  which  should  be 
raised,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  against  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  |kingdom,  apd  to  seize 
"  all  arms  and  ammunition  provided  for  the  supply 
"  of  any  such  forces." 

It  is  evident  to  all  men  where  the  difference  now 
lay  between  them,  being  whether  the  king  would 
reserve  the  disposal  of  those  offices  and  places  of 
trust  to  himself,  which  all  kings  had  enjoyed,  and 
was  indeed  a  part  of  his  regdity,  or  whether  he 
would  be  content  with  such  a  nomination,  as,  being 
to  pass,  and  depend  \ipon  their  approbation,  no  man 
should  ever  be  admitted  to  them,  who  was  nomi- 
nated by  him.    The  conmiittee,  upon  his  answer, 
desired  to  know,   "  if  he  did  intend,  that  both 
"  houses  should  express  their  confidence  of  the 
*'  persons,  to  whose  trust  those  places  were  to  be 
"  committed ;  for  that  they  were  directed  by  their 
"  instructions,  that,  if  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
assent  thereunto,  and  to  nominate  persons  of 
aualitv  to  receive  the  charge  of  them,  that  they 
shoula  certify  it  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
that  thereupon  they  might  express  their  confi- 
"  dence  in  those  persons,  or  humbly  desire  his  ma- 
"  iesty  to  name  others,  none  of  wnich  persons  to 
*'be  removed  during  three  years  next  ensuing, 
"  without  just  causeto  be  approved  by  both  houses; 
"  and  if  any  should  be  so  removed,  or  die  within 
"  that  space,  the  persons,  to  be  put  in  their  places, 
"  to  be  such  as  the  two  houses  should  confioe  in." 
The  king  answered,  "That  he  did  not  intend,  that 
"the  houses  should  express  their  confidence  of 
the  persons,  to  whose  trusts  those  places  should 
be  committed,  but  only  that  they  should  have 
"  liberty,  upon  any  just  exception,  to  proceed 
"  against  any  such  persons  according  to  law;  bis 
"  majesty  being   resolved  not  to  protect  them 
"  against  the  public  justice.    When  any  of  the 
"  places  should  be  void,  he  well  knew  the  nomi- 
"  nation,  and  free  election,  of  those  who  should 
"  succeed,  to  be  a  right  belonging  to  and  inherent 
"  in  hia  majesty;  and  having  been  enjoyed  by  all 
"  his  royal  progenitors,  he  could  not  oelieve  his 
"  well  affected  subjects  desired  to  limit  him  in  that 
"ri^ht;   and  desired  they  would    be    satisfied 
"  with  this  answer,  or  give  him  any  reasons  to 
"  alter  his  resolution,  and  he  would  comply  with 
"  them." 

They  told  him,  "  there  could  be  no  good  and 
"  firm  peace  hoped  for,  if  there  were  not  a  cure 
"  found  out  for  the  fears  and  jealousies ;  and  they 
"  knew  none  sure,  but  this  which  they  had  pro- 
'* posed."  The  king  replied,  "That  he  rather 
"  expected  reasons  grounded  upon  law,  to  have 
shewed  him,  that  by  the  law  he  had  not  that 
right  he  pretended,  or  that  they  had  a  right  supe- 
"  rior  to  his,  in  what  was  now  in  question ;  or  that 
"  they  would  have  shewed  him  some  legal  reason, 
why  the  persons  trusted  by  him  were  incapable 
of  such  a  trust ;  than  that  they  would  only  have 
"  insisted  upon  fears  and  jealousies,  of  whicn  as  he 
"  knew  no  ground,  so  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
cure.  That  the  argument  they  used  might  extend 
to  the  deprivinjf  him  of,  or  at  least  sharing  with 
"  him  in,  all  his  just  regal  power;  since  power,  as 
"  well  as  forces,  might  be  the  object  of  fears  and 
jealousies,  and  there  would  be  alwavs  a  power 
left  to  hurt,  whilst  there  was  any  left  to  protect 
"  and  defend."  He  told  them,  "  If  he  had  as  much 
"  inclination,  as  he  had  more  rights  to  fears  and 
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jealousies,  he  might  ^th  more  reason  have  in- 
sisted upon  an  addition  of  power,  as  a  secu- 
rity to  enable  him  to  keep  his  forts,  when  he 
had  them,  since  it  appearea  it  was  not  so  great, 
but  that  they  had  been  able  to  take  them  from 
him,  than  the^  to  make  any  difliculty  to  restore 
them  to  him  m  the  same  case  they  were  before. 
But,  he  said,  as  he  was  himself  content  with,  so, 
he  took  God  to  ^tness,  his  greatest  desire  was,  to 
"  observe  alwavs  and  maintain  the  law  of  the  land; 
"  and  expectea  the  same  from  his  subjects ;  and 
"  believed  the  mutual  observance  of  that  rule,  and 
"  neither  of  them  to  fear  what  the  law  feared  not, 
to  be,  on  both  parts,  a  better  cure  for  that  dan- 
gerous disease  of  fears  and  jealousies,  and  abetter 
means  to  establish  a  happy  and  perpetual  peace, 
"  than  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  those  trusts, 
"  which  the  law  of  the  land  had  settled  in  the  crown 
"  alone,  to  preserve  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
"  prince,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  subject, 
"  and  of  the  law,  and  to  avoid  those  danserous 
"  distractions,  which  the  interest  of  any  sharers 
"  with  him  would  have  infallibly  produced." 

The  committee  neither  offered  to  answer  his  ma- 
jesty's reasons,  nor  to  oppose  other  reasons  to 
weigh  against  them;  but  only  said,  "That  they 
"  were  commanded  by  their  instructions,  to  insist 
upon  the  desires  of  both  houses  formerly  ex- 
pressed." To  which  the  kin^  made  no  other 
answer,  "  than  that  he  concaved  it  all  the  justice  in 
"  the  world  for  him  to  insist,  that  what  was  by  law 
"  Ms  own,  and  had  been  contrary  to  law  taken 
"  from  him,  should  be  fully  restored  to  him,  with- 
out conditioning  to  impose  any  new  limitations 
upon  him,  or  his  ministers,  wmch  were  not  for- 
merly required  from  them  by  the  law ;  and  he 
thought  it  most  unreasonable,  to  be  pressed  to 
"  diminish  his  own  just  rights  himself,  because 
"  others  had  violated  and  usurped  them."  This 
was  the  sum  of  what  passed  in  the  treaty  upon  that 
proposition. 

To  the  first  proposition  of  the  two  houses,  "  That 
"  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  disband  his 
"  armies,  as  they  Ukewise  would  be  ready  to  dis- 
"  band  all  their  forces,  which  they  had  raised,  and 
"  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  return  to  his  par- 
"  liament ;"  the  king  answered,  "  That  he  was 
"  as  ready  and  willing  that  all  armies  should  be 
"  disbancied,  as  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  con- 
"  ceived  the  best  way  to  it,  would  be  a  happy  and 
"  speedy  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty;  which, 
"  if  botn  houses  would  contribute  as  much  as  he 
"  would  do  to  it,  would  be  suddenly  effected. 
"  And  as  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  with 
"  his  two  houses,  so  he  would  repair  thither  as 
"  soon  as  he  could  possibly  do  it  with  his  honour 
"  and  safety." 

The  committee  asked  him,  "  if  by  a  happy  and 
"  speedy  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty,  he  in- 
"  tended  a  conclusion  upon  the  two  first  proposi- 
"  tions,  or  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  all  the  pn>- 
"  positions  of  both  parts."  The  king,  who  well 
knew  it  would  be  very  ungracious  to  deny  the  dis- 
banding of  the  armies,  till  all  the  propositions  were 
agreed,  some  whereof  would  require  much  time, 
answered,  "That  he  intended  such  a  conclusion 
"  of,  or  in  the  treaty,  as  there  might  be  a  dear 
"  evidence  to  himself,  and  his  subjects,  of  a  future 
"  peace,  and  no  ground  left  for  the  continuance  or 
"  growth  of  those  bloody  dissensions ;  which,  he 
"  doubted  not,  might  be  obtained,  if  both  houses 
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''  would  consent  that  the  treaty  should  proceed 
"  without  farther  interruption,  or  limitation  of 
«  days."  They  asked  him,  "  What  he  intended 
**  should  he  a  clear  evidence  to  him,  and  his  good 
''  suhjects,  of  a  future  peace,  and  no  ground  left 
'<  for  the  continuance  and  growth  of  those  hloody 
'*  dissensions  ?"  His  majesty  told  them,  *^  If  the 
"  conclusion  of  the  present  treaty  upon  his  first 
<'  proposition,  and  the  first  proposition  of  hoth 
**  houses,  should  he  so  full,  and  perfectly  made, 
"  that  the  law  of  the  land  might  have  a  full,  free, 
and  uninterrupted  course,  for  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  and  of 
themselves,  and  the  rest  of  his  suhjects,  there 
*^  would  he  thence  a  clear  evidence  to  him,  and  all 
"  men,  of  a  future  peace ;  and  it  would  he  such  a 
'^  conclusion  as  he  intended,  never  meaning  that 
'<  hoth  armies  should  remain  undishanded  until 
"  the  propositions  on  hoth  sides  were  fully  con- 
"  eluded."  To  the  other  clause  of  their  own  pro- 
position concerning  the  king's  return  to  the  parlia- 
ment, they  said,  '<  they  luid  no  instructions  to 
"  treat  upon  it ;"  which  the  king  much  wondered 
at )  and  finding  that  they  had  no  other  authority 
to  treat,  or  debate  what  was  necessary  to  he  done 
in  order  to  dishanding,  but  only  to  press  him  to 
appoint  a  day  for  the  actual  disbanding;  and  that 
the  forces  in  the  north,  where  he  had  a  great  army, 
and  they  had  none,  might  be  first  disbanded,  he 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  to  some  propositions 
upon  his  return  to  the  parliament ;  from  whence 
expedients  would  naturally  result,  if  they  pursued 
that  heartily,  which  would  conclude  a  general 
peace.  And  it  seemed  very  strange,  that,  after 
80  many  discourses  of  the  king's  absence  from  the 
houses,  from  whence  they  had  taught  the  people  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  present  evils  flowed  ana  pro- 
ceeded, when  a  treaty  was  now  entered  upon,  and 
that  was  a  part  of  their  own  first  proposition,  that 
their  committee' should  have  no  instructions  or 
authority  to  treat  upon  it.  In  the  end,  they  receifvcd 
new  instructions,  "  to  declare  to  his  majesty  the 
*'  desire  of  both  houses,  for  his  coming  to  his  par- 
liament; which,  the^  said,  they  h^  often  ex- 
pressed with  full  ofirers  of  security  to  his  royal 
person,  agreeable  to  their  duty  and  allegiance, 
and  they  knew  no  cause  why  he  might  not  repair 
thither  with  honour  and  safety."  When  the  lang 
found  he  could  not  engage  them  in  that  argument 
to  make  any  particular  overture,  or  invitation  to 
him ;  and  that  the  committee,  who  expressed  will- 
ingness enough,  had  not  in  truth  the  least  power 
to  promote,  or  contribute  to,  an  accommodation, 
lest  they  should  make  the  people  believe,  that  he 
had  a  desire  to  continue  the  war,  because  he  con- 
sented not  to  their  proposition  of  disbanding  the 
armies,  he  sent  this  message,  by  an  express  of  his 
own,  to  the  two  houses,  after  he  had  first  commu- 
nicated it  to  their  committee. 

Osefordy  April  i2th,  1643. 

''To  shew  to  the  whole  world,  how  earnestly 
his  majesty  longs  for  peace,  and  that  no  success 
shall  make  him  desire  the  continuance  of  his 
army  to  any  other  end,  or  for  any  longer  time, 
than  that,  and  until,  things  mav  be  so  settled,  as 
that  the  law  may  have  a  full,  nree,  and  uninter- 
rupted course,  for  the  defence  and  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  his  majesty,  both  houses,  and  his 
good  subjects : 
I.  *'  As  soon  as  his  majesty  is  satisfied  in  his 
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first  proposition,  concerning  his  own  revenue, 
magazines,  ships,  and  forts,  in  which  he  desires 
nothing,  but  that  the  just,  known,  legal  rij^^hts  of 
his  majesty,  (devolved  to  him  from  ms  pro- 
genitors,) and  of  the  persons  trusted  by  him, 
which  have  violently  been  taken  from  both,  be 
"  restored  unto  him,  and  unto  them ;  unless  any 
"  just  and  legal  exception  against  any  of  the  per- 
''  sons  trustea  by  bim  (which  are  yet  unknown  to 
"  his  majesty)  can  be  made  appear  to  him : 

2.  "As  soon  as  all  the  memoers  of  both  houses 
"  shall  be  restored  to  the  same  capadty  of  sitting 
"  and  voting  in  parliament,  as  they  had  upon  the 
"  first  of  January  1641 ;  the  same,  of  rignt,  be- 
"  longing  unto  them  by  their  birthrights,  and  the 
"  free  election  of  those  that  sent  them;  and  having 

been  voted  from  them  for  adhering  to  his  majesty 
in  these  distractions ;  his  majesty  not  intending 
that  this  should  extend  either  to  the  bishops, 
whose  votes  have  been  taken  away  by  bill,  or  to 
such,  in  whose  places,  upon  new  writs,  new  elec- 
"  tions  have  been  made : 

3.  "  As  soon  as  his  majesty,  and  both  houses, 
may  be  secured  from  such  tumultuous  assemblies, 
as  to  the  great  breach  of  the  privileges,  and  the 
high  dishonour  of  parliaments,  have  formerly 

"  assembled  about  both  houses,  and  awed  the 
"  members  of  the  same;  and  occasioned  two  seve- 
'*  ral  complaints  from  the  lords'  house,  and  two 
'*  sev&nl  desires  of  that  house  to  the  house  of 
''  commons,  to  join  in  a  declaration  against  them ; 
''  the  complying  with  which  desire  might  have 
"  prevent^  all  these  miserable  distractions,  which 
*'  nave  ensued ;  which  security,  his  majesty  con- 
<'  ceives,  can  be  only  settled  by  adjourning  the 

parliament  to  some  other  place,  at  the  least 

twenty  miles  from  London,  tne  choice  of  which 

his  majestv  leaves  to  both  houses : 

**  His  maiesty  will  most  cheerfully  and  readily 
''  consent,  tnat  both  armies  be  immediately  dis- 
''  banded,  and  give  a  present  meeting  to  both  his 
*'  houses  of  paniament  at  the  time  and  place,  at 
"  and  to  which  the  parliament  shall  be  agreed  to 
"  be  adjourned :  his  majesty  being  most  confident, 
**  that  the  law  will  then  recover  due  credit  and 
"  estimation ;  and  that  upon  a  free  debate,  in  a  full 
"  and  peaceable  convention  of  parliament,  such 
**  provisions  will  be  made  against  seditious  preach- 
<'  mg,  and  printing  affainst  his  majesty,  and  the 
*'  estabtished  laws,  which  have  been  one  of  the 
*'  chief  causes  of  the  present  distractions,  and  such 
"  care  will  be  taken  concerning  the  legal  and 
''  known  rights  of  his  majestv,  and  the  property 
"  and  Uberty  of  his  subjects,  that  whatsoever  hath 
"  b^n  published,  or  done,  in  or  by  colour  of  any 
« illegal  declaration,  ordinance,  or  order  of  one  or 
''  both  houses,  or  any  committee  of  either  of  them, 
''  and  particuhirly  the  power  to  raise  arms  without 
''  his  majesty's  consent,  will  be  in  such  manner 
"  recalled,  disclaimed,  and  provided  against,  that 
''  no  seed  will  remain  for  the  like  to  spring  out  of 
''  for  the  future,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king- 
^  dom,  and  to  endanger  the  very  being  of  it.  And 
"  in  such  a  convention  his  majesty  is  resolved,  by 
'<  his  readiness  to  consent  to  whatsoever  shall  be 
"  proposed  to  him,  hj  bill,  for  the  real  good  of  his 
''  subjects,  (and  particularly  for  the  better  dis- 
''  covery  and  speedier  conviction  of  recusants ;  for 
''  the  education  of  the  children  of  papists  by  pro- 
''  testants  in  the  protestant  rehgion ;  for  the  pre- 
''  vention  of  practices  of  papists  against  the  state ; 
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"  and  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  true  levy- 
*'  ing  of  the  penalties  against  tiiem,)  to  make 
*^  known  to  all  the  world,  how  causeless  those  fears 
and  jealousies  have  been,  which  have  been  raised 
against  him;  and  hj  that  so  distracted  this 
miserable  kingdom.  And  if  this  offer  of  his 
majesty  be  not  consented  to,  (in  which  he  asks 
nothing  for  which  there  is  not  apparent  justice 
on  his  side,  and  in  which  he  defers  many  things 
highly  concerning  both  himself  and  people,  till 
a  full  and  peaceable  convention  of  parliament, 
'*  which  in  justice  he  might  now  require,)  his 
"  majesty  is  confident,  that  it  will  then  appear  to 
*'  all  the  world,  not  only  who  is  most  desirous  of 
'<  peace,  and  whose  fault  it  is  that  both  armies  are 
*'  not  now  disbanded;  but  who  have  been  the  true 
'*  and  first  cause,  that  this  peace  was  ever  inter- 
"  rupted,  or  those  armies  raised ;  and  the  begin- 
"  mng  or  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  destruc- 
*'  tion  and  desolation  of  this  poor  kingdom  (which 
*'  is  too  likely  to  ensue)  will  not,  by  the  most 
''  interessed,  passionate,  or  prejudicate  person,  be 
"  imputed  to  nis  majesty." 

To  this  message  the  two  houses  returned  no 
answer  to  the  kin^,  but  required  the  committee  to 
return  to  Westmmster  (having  been  in  Oxford 
with  his  majesty  just  twentv  days)  with  such  posi- 
tive circumstances,  that  tne  house  of  commons 
enjoined  their  members  to  beffin  their  journey  the 
same  day;  which  they  obeved;  thou^n  it  was  so 
late,  that  they  were  forcea  to  very  mconvenient 
accommodations;  and  at  their  return,  some  of 
them  were  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy,  as 
persons  engaged  by  the  king,  and  disinclined  to 
the  parliament ;  and  this  jealousy  prevuled  so  far, 
that  Mr.  Martin  opened  a  letter  mm  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  to  his  wife,  presuming  he  should 
therein  have  discovered  some  combination;  and 
this  insolence  was  not  disUked. 

Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king  was  too 
severe  m  this  treaty,  and  insisted  too  much  upon 
what  is  his  own  by  right  and  law ;  and  that  if  he 
would  have  distributed  offices  and  places  liberally 
to  particular  men,  which  had  been  a  condescension 
in  policy  to  be  submitted  to,  he  might  have  been 
repossessed  of  his  own  power.  And  I  have  heard 
this  alleged  by  many,  who  at  that  time  were  ex- 
tremely violent  agamst  all  such  artifices.  The 
committee  themselves  (who  at  that  time  perfectly 
abhorred  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  or 
rather  the  power  and  superiority  of  the  earl  of 
Essex)  seemed  exceedingly  desirous  of  such  an 
accommodation,  as  all  good  men  desired ;  and  to 
believe,  that  if  the  king  would  have  condescended 
so  far,  as  to  nominate  uie  earl  of  Northumberluid 
to  be  lord  high  admiral,  that  it  would  have  made 
so  great  a  division  in  the  houses,  that  the  treaty 
would  have,  been  continued,  and  his  majesty  been 
satisfied  in  all  the  other  propositions.  And  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  to  private  friends,  did 
make  as  full  professions  of  future  service  to  his 
majesty,  and  as  ample  recognitions  of  past  errors 
and  mistakes,  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
a  wary  nature,  before  he  could  be  sure  what  recep- 
tion such  professions  and  vows  would  find.  But 
the  king  thought  the  power  and  interest  of  that 
committee  would  be  able  to  do  little,  if  it  could  not 
prevail  for  the  enlarging  the  time  of  the  treaty,  in 
which  they  seemed  heartily  to  engage  themselves. 
And  he  was  resolved  at  least  to  nave  a  probable 
assurance  of  the  conclusion,  before  he  would  offer 


such  concessions,  as  taking  no  effect  mk^ht  prove 

Srejudicial  to  him :  as  the  nominating  the  earl  of 
Forthumberland  to  be  admiral  (though  he  would 
willingly  have  done  it,  as  the  pnce  and  pledge  of 
an  honourable  peace)  would  have  discontentea  all 
who  had,  how  unreasonably  soever,  promised  them- 
selves that  preferment ;  and  many  would  have  im- 
puted it  to  an  unseasonable  easiness,  f from  which 
imputation  it  concerned  the  king,  at  uiat  time,  as 
much  to  purge  himself,  as  of  unmerdfolness  and 
revenge,)  upon  promises  and  hopes,  to  have  re- 
admitted a  man  to  a  charge  and  trust,  he  had  so 
fataUy  betrayed  and  broken,  against  more  solemn 
promises  and  obligations,  than  he  could  now  enter 
into;  and  therefore  it  concerned  the  king  to  be 
sure  of  some  advantage,  in  lieu  of  this  visible 
hazard. 

I .  am  one  of  those,  who  do  believe  that  this 
obligation,  at  this  time,  laid  upon  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  such  other  circumstances  of 
kindness  as  would  have  been  fit  to  accompany  it, 
would  have  met  real  gratitude  and  faithfulness  in 
him,  (for  as,  originally,  he  had,  I  am  persuaded, 
no  evil  purposes  against  the  king ;  so  he  had  now 
sufficient  disdain  and  indignation  against  those 
who  got  him  to  tread  their  ways,  when  he  had  not 
their  ends,)  and  that  it  would  have  made  some  rent 
and  division  in  the  two  houses,  (which  could  not 
but  have  produced  some  benefit  to  the  king,)  and 
that  it  might  probably  have  procured  some  few 
days'  addition  for  the  continuance  of  the  treaty ; 
the  avowed  ground  of  denying  it  being,  because 
the  king  had  not,  in  the  least  degree,  consented  to 
any  one  thing  proposed  by  them :  but,  I  confess,  I 
cannot  entertain  any  imagination,  that  it  would 
have  produced  a  peace,  or  given  the  king  any 
advantage,  or  benefit  in  the  war:  what  inconve- 
nience it  might  have  produced  hath  been  touched 
before.  For,  besides  that  the  stirring  and  active 
party,  who  carried  on  the  war,  were  neither  gra- 
cious to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  nor  he  to 
them,  their  favourite  at  sea  being  then  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  the  possession  of  the  fieet,  and 
whom  alone  they  believed  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  navy;  whoever  calls  to  mind  what  was  done 
in  the  houses,  during  the  time  of  the  treaty,  and 
by  their  directions;  that  by  their  own  autnority 
they  directed  all  the  lands  of  bishop,  deans,  and 
chapters,  to  be  sequestered,  and  inhibited  their 
tenants  to  pay  any  rent  to  them;  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  searching  for  arms,  and  taking  awav  su- 
perstitious pictures,  they  caused  the  queen's  chapel 
at  Somerset-house  (where  she  was  to  exercise  her 
devotion,  if  they  ever  meant  she  should  return 
again  to  London)  to  be  most  licentiously  rifled ; 
in  which  license  with  impunity,  her  lodgings  were 
plundered,  and  all  her  furniture  and  goods  of  value 
taken  away  and  embezzled;  that  there  was  an 
order  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  when  they 
sent  their  messengers  every  day  to  Oxford  without 
any  formality  or  control,  "  that  whatsoever  person 
''  should  come  from  Oxford,  or  any  part  of  the 
"  king's  army,  to  London,  or  the  parts  adjacent, 
"  without  the  warrant  of  both  houses  of  rarlia- 
ment,  or  of  the  lord  general  the  earl  of  Essex, 
he  should  be  apprehended  as  a  spy  and  intelli- 
gencer, and  be  proceeded  against  according  to 
"  the  rules  and  grounds  of  war :"  by  virtue  of 
which  order  of  the  house  of  commons  only,  and 
without  any  communication  that  notice  might  be 
taken  of  it,  a  servant  of  the  king's,  for  disduirging 
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the  duty  of  his  place,  was  executed ;  which  shall 
be  remembered  in  its  place;  all  which,  except  the 
execution  of  that  man,  was  transacted  daring  the 
time  of  the  treaty  at  Oxford. 

Whosoever  remembers  the  other  pronosition 
upon  which  the  treaty  was  founded,  and  the  bills 
then  presented  to  the  king  for  his  royal  assent ; 
that  there  was  no  unreasonable  thing  demanded  in 
the  nineteen  propositions,  which  was  not  compre- 
hended in  these  fourteen,  and  many  additions 
made,  that  were  not  in  the  former;  that  they 
demanded  the  total  abolition  and  extirpation  of 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  and  the 
whole  frune  of  the  government  of  the  church; 
and  another  bill  for  the  calling  an  assembly  of 
divines,  nommated  by  themselves,  (which  was  a 
presumption,  as  contrary  to  the  policy  and  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  as  the  most  extravagant 
act  thev  had  done,)  and  consisting  of  persons  the 
most  deeply  engaged  in  the  most  unwarrantable 
acts  that  nad  been  done ;  and  yet  his  majesty  was 
required  to  promise  to  pass  such  other  bills  for 
setthng  church-government,  as,  upon  consultation 
with  that  assembly  of  divines,  should  be  resolved 
on  by  both  houses  of  parliament :  that  all  the 
other  bills  then  presented  to  the  king  for  his  royal 
assent,  and  insisted  on  by  their  fourth  proposition, 
though  they  had  specious  and  popular  tities,  con- 
tained many  clauses  in  them  contrary  to  common 
equity,  and  the  right  of  the  subject,  and  introduced 
proceiedings  very  different  from  tiie  known  justice 
of  the  kingdom;  and  therefore,  besides  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  the  passing  those  acts,  (when 
the  nation  was  in  blood,)  not  like  to  meet  with  his 
majesty's  approbation;  I  say,  whosoever  remem- 
bers and  considers  all  tins,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
limitations  by  which  their  committee  were  bound, 
without  anj  power  of  debating,  or  other  capacity 
than  to  dehver  the  resolutions  of  the  two  houses, 
and  to  receive  the  king's  answer,  which  might  as 
effectually  have  been  done  by  any  one  single  or- 
dinary messenger,)  cannot,  I  conceive,  believe,  that 
the  king's  consenting  to  make  any  one  person 
among  them  high  admiral  of  England,  would  have 
been  a  means  to  have  restored  the  kingdom  to  a 
present  peace,  and  the  king  to  his  just  authority 
and  rights.    And  if  all  these  considerations  be  not 
sufficient  to  render  that  supposition  improbable, 
that,  which  fc^ows  next  in  order  of  story,  will 
abundantly  confute  it. 

On  Saturday  the  15th  of  April,  which  was  the 
very  day  on  which  the  treaty  expired  at  Oxford, 
being  tne  last  of  the  twenty  days, which  were  first 
assigned,  and  to  which  no  importunity  of  the 
king's  could  procure  an  addition,  the  earl  of  Essex 
marched  with  his  whole  army  from  Windsor,  and 
sat  down  before  Reading ;  which  preparation  would 
not  have  been  so  exactly  made,  and  the  resolution 
80  punctually  taken,  if  they  had  meant  any  reason- 
able concessions  from  the  king  should  have  frus- 
trated that  vast  charge,  and  determined  all  farther 
contentions.  The  earl  had  never  before  been  in 
the  head  of  so  sallant  an  army,  which  consisted  of 
about  sixteen  thousand  foot,  and  above  three  thou- 
sand horse,  in  as  good  an  equipage,  and  supplied 
with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  as  could  be 
expected  from  an  enemy  which  knew  no  wants, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  ail  other  stores  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  town 
were  above  three  thousand  foot,  and  a  regiment  of 
horse  consisting  of  near  three  hundred ;  the  forti- 


fications were  very  mean  to  endure  a  formed 
siege,  being  made  only  to  secure  a  winter  quarter, 
and  never  intended  for  a  standing  garrison.  And 
it  is  very  true,  that  it  was  resolved  at  a  council  of 
war  at  Oxford,  ''that  before  the  end  of  April," 
(before  which  time  it  was  conceived  the  enemy 
would  not  adventure  to  take  the  field,) "  sir  Arthur 
*'  Aston  should  slight  those  works,  and  draw  off 
*'  his  garrison  to  the  king;"  and  that  which  made 
it  less  able  to  bear  a  siege,  than  the  weakness  of 
their  works,  was  their  want  of  ammunition ;  for 
they  had  not  forty  barrels  of  powder ;  which  would 
not  have  held  a  brisk  and  a  daring  enemy  four  hours. 
And  as  this  defect  proceeded  not  from  want  of 
foresight,  so  it  was  not  capable  of  being  supplied, 
at  least  in  that  proportion  as  was  worthy  tiie  name 
of  a  supplv.  For  the  king  had  no  port  to  friend, 
by  which  ne  could  bring  ammunition  to  Oxford; 
neither  had  he  been  yet  able  to  set  up  any  manu- 
facture for  any  considerable  supply.  So  tnat  what 
he  brought  up  with  him  after  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  which  was  the  remainder  of  the  four  hundred 
barrels  brought  by  the  ship  caUed  the  Providence, 
before  the  setting  up  of  his  standard,  had  served 
for  all  his  expeditions,  being  distributed  into  the 
several  garrisons ;  and  was  still  to  famish  all  his 
^wing  occasions;  and  that  magazine  now  at 
Reading  (which  was  no  greater  than  is  before 
mentioned)  was  yet  double  to  what  was  in  any 
other  place,  Oxford  only  excepted;  wherein,  at 
this  time,  there  was  not  above  one  hundred  barrels 
of  powder,  and  in  no  one  place  match  proportion- 
able to  that  littie  powder :  and  this  defect  is  wholly 
to  be  imputed  to  the  lowness  and  straitness  of  the 
king's  condition;  for  there  was  no  want  of  industry, 
but  all  imaginable  care  and  pains  taken  to  prevent 
and  supply  it. 

Notwitnstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  town 
looked  upon  the  enemy  with  courage  and  con- 
tempt enough ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  both  officers 
and  soldiers  were  as  gooa,  as  in  the  infancy  of  a 
war  could  be  expected ;  and  they  had  no  appre- 
hension of  want  of  victual,  with  which  they  were 
abundantly  stored.  The  soldiers  without  were, 
for  the  most  part,  newly  levied,  and  few  of  their 
officers  acquainted  witn  the  way  and  order  of 
assaulting  towns ;  and  this  was  the  first  siege  that 
happened  in  Engknd.  Upon  the  first  sitting  down 
before  it,  after  they  had  taken  a  full  view  of  the 
ground,  their  general  advised  with  his  council  of 
war,  in  what  manner  he  should  proceed,  whether 
by  assault  or  approach ;  in  which  there  was  great 
diversity  of  opimons.  "  The  works  were  weak ; 
*'  the  number  of  the  assailants  sufficient ;  all  ma- 
''  terials  in  readiness ;  the  soldiers  in  the  town  full 
''  of  apprehensions,  and  a  very  considerable  party 
''  of  the  inhabitants  disaffected  to  the  garrison, 
''  who  in  the  time  of  a  storm  would  be  able  to 
''  beget  a  great  distraction.  That  they  might  be 
**  able  to  storm  it  in  so  many  places  at  once,  that 
"  the  number  of  the  soldiers  within  would  not  be 
''  able  to  defend  all ;  and  if  they  prevailed  in  any 
''  one,  their  whole  body  of  horse  might  enter,  and 
"  be  immediately  masters  of  the  town :  if  they 
"  prevailed  this  way,  their  army  would  have  that 
''  reputation,  and  cany  that  terror  with  it,  that  no 
''  power  of  the  king's  would  hereafter  be  able  to 
''  abide  it ;  but  they  might  march  over  the  king- 
''  dom,  and  subdue  every  part  of  it :  whereas  if 
they  delayed  their  work,  and  proceeded  by  way 
of  approadh,  those  in  the  town  would  reoovnr 
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«  heart,  and,  after  they  had  digested  the  present 
"  fears  and  apprehensions,  contemn  their  danger ; 
"  and  their  own  soldiers,  who  were  yet  fresh  and 
"  vigorous,  would  every  day  abate  in  courage,  and 
*'  their  numbers  in  a  few  weeks  lessen  as  much  by 
''  sickness  and  duty,  as  they  should  probably  do 
"  by  an  assault."  On  the  other  hand  it  was  ob- 
jected, "  that  the  army  consisted  most  of  new 
<'  levies,"  (and  in  truth  there  were  not,  of  all  that 
gidlant  armv  that  was  at  £dge-hiU,  among  the 
foot,  three  tnousand  men,) "  who  would  be  hardly 
'<  brought  to  begin  upon  so  desperate  service ;  that 
"  it  was  the  only  army  the  parliament  had,  upon 
"  which  all  their  hopes  and  welfare  depended;  and 
''  if  in  the  spring  it  should  receive  an  eminent 
''  foil,  they  would  not  recover  their  courage  again 
**  all  the  summer.  That  they  were  not  only  to 
"  look  upon  the  taking  of  Reading,  but,  pursuing 
that  in  a  reasonable  way,  to  keep  themselves  in 
a  posture  and  condition  to  end  the  war  by  a 
"  battle  with  all  the  king's  forces;  which  would  no 
doubt  apply  themselves  to  their  relief;  and  no 
place  under  heaven  could  be  so  commodious  for 
them  to  try  their  fortime  in,  as  that.  Whereas 
if  they  should  hastily  engage  themselves  upon 
"  an  onslatt,  and  receive  a  repulse,  and  should  be 
"  afterwards  forced  to  rise  to  fight  with  the  king, 
*'  they  should  never  make  their  men  stand ;  and 
"  then  their  cause  was  lost."  For  the  danger  of 
sickness  amonff  the  soldiers,  who  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  iiardness,  [it  was  urged,]  ''that 
*'  though  it  were  earher  in  the  year  than  the 
''  armies  usually  marched  into  the  field,  yet  they 
"  had  much  better  accommodation  and  provision 
"  than  armies  use  to  have ;  their  horse  (to  whom 
'*  that  time  of  the  year  is  commonly  most  formid- 
*'  able,  through  the  want  of  forage)  being  plenti- 
"  fully  provided  for  with  hay  and  oats  by  the 
''  benefit  of  the  liver,  and  all  supplies  being  sent 
"  for  the  foot  out  of  London." 

And  in  truth  it  is  hardly  credible  what  vaat 
quantities  (besides  the  provisions  made  in  a  very 
regular  wav  by  the  commissioners)  of  excellent 
victual  reaay  dressed  were  every  day  sent  in  wag- 
gons and  carts  from  London  to  the  army,  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  from  private  families,  ac- 
cording to  their  affections  to  the  good  work  in 
hand;  the  common  people  being  persuaded,  that 
the  taking  of  Reading  would  destrov  all  the  king's 
hopes  of  an  army,  and  that  it  would  be  taken  in 
very  few  days.  Upon  these  arguments  and  debates, 
(in  which  all  these  reasons  were  considered  on  both 
sides,)  the  major  part  of  the  council  inclined,  and 
with  that  the  general  compUed,  to  pursue  the  busi- 
ness by  approach.  It  was  reported,  that  the  offi- 
cers of  horse  in  the  council  were  all  for  a  storm, 
and  the  foot  officers  for  approaching.  The  chief 
care  and  oversight  of  the  approaches  was  com- 
mitted to  Philip  Skippon,  a  man  often  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  who  had  been  an 
old  officer,  and  of  good  experience  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  now  made  sergeant-mi^or- 
general  of  the  army,  by  the  absolute  power  of  the 
two  houses,  and  without  the  cheerful  concurrence 
of  the  earl  of  Essex;  though  sir  John  Merrick, 
who  had  executed  that  place  by  his  lordship's 
choice  from  the  beginning,  was  preferred  to  be 
general  of  the  ordnance. 

The  approaches  advanced  very  fast,  the  ground 
being  in  ail  places  as  fit  for  that  work  as  could  be, 
and  the  town  lying  so  low,  that  they  had  many 


batteries,  from  whence  they  shot  their  cannon  into 
the  town  and  upon  their  line  at  a  near  distance, 
but  without  any  considerable  execution;  there  be- 
ing fewer  lost  by  that  service  than  will  be  bedieved, 
and  but  one  man  of  note,  lieutenant  colonel  D'Ews, 
a  young  man  of  notable  courage  and  vivaci^,  who 
had  his  leg  shot  off  by  a  cannon  bullet,  of  wmch  he 
speedily  and  very  cheerfully  died.  From  the  town 
there  were  freouent  salUes  with  good  success;  and 
very  many  soloiers,  and  some  officers,  of  the  enemy 
were  killed;  more,  hurt;  who  were  sent  to  hospitals 
near  London;  and  those  that  were  sent  to  London, 
as  many  cart-loads  were,  were  brought  in  the 
mght,  and  disposed  with  great  secrecy,  that  the 
citizens  might  take  no  notice  of  it :  the  stratagems 
of  this  kind  are  too  ridiculous  to  1^  partici2arly 
set  down,  though  pursued  then  with  great  in- 
dustry, insomuch  as  some  were  punish^  for  re- 
porting that  there  were  very  many  soldiers  killed 
and  hurt  before  Reading ;  and  it  was  a  mark  of 
malignity  to  believe  those  reports ;  so  unfit  the 
people  were  to  be  trusted  with  all  truths. 

Within  a  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
sir  Arthur  Aston  the  governor  being  in  a  court  of 
guard  near  the  line  which  was  nearest  to  the  ene- 
my's approaches,  a  cannon  shot  accidentally  lighted 
upon  tne  top  of  it,  which  was  covered  with  brick- 
tile,  a  piece  whereof,  the  shot  going  through,  hit 
the  governor  in  the  head,  and  made  that  impres- 
sion upon  him,  that  his  senses  shortly  ^ed  nim, 
so  that  he  was  not  only  disabled  afterwards  from 
executing  in  his  own  person,  but  incompetent  for 
counsel  or  direction ;  so  that  the  chief  command 
was  devolved  to  colonel  J^chard  Fielding,  who  was 
the  eldest  colonel  of  the  garrison.  This  aoeident 
was  then  thought  of  great  misfortune  to  the  king, 
for  there  was  not  in  his  army  an  officer  of  greater 
reputation,  and  of  whom  the  enemy  had  a  greater 
dread.  The  next  night  after  this  accident,  but 
before  it  was  known  at  Oxford,  a  party  from  thence 
under  the  command  of  Mr.Wilmot,the  Ueutenant 
general  of  the  horse,  without  any  signal  opposition, 
put  in  a  supply  of  powder,  and  a  regiment  of  five 
hundred  foot  into  the  town,  but  received  advertise- 
ment from  thence  of  the  governor's  hurt,  and  that 
they  must  expect  to  be  relieved  within  a  week, 
beyond  which  time  they  should  not  be  able  to  hold 
out.  How  ill  the  king  was  provided  for  such  an 
expedition,  will  best  appear  oy  remembering  how 
his  forces  were  then  scattered,  and  the  present 
posture  he  was  then  in  at  Oxford. 

The  nimble  and  the  successful  marches  of  sir 
William  Waller^  whom  we  left  triumphing  in 
Wales,  after  his  strange  surprise  of  the  lord  Her- 
bert's forces  near  Gloucester,  caused  the  king  to 
send  prince  Maurice  with  a  strong  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons  to  attend  him,  who  moved  from  place 
to  place  with  as  great  success  as  speed,  after  his 
success  at  Hynam ;  and  to  make  the  shame  of  those 
officers  the  less,  with  the  spirit  of  victory  doubled 
upon  him,  he  came  before  Hereford,  a  town  very 
well  affected,  and  reasonably  well  fortified,  having 
a  strong  stonewall  about  it,  and  some  cannon,  and 
there  being  in  it  some  soldiers  of  good  reputation, 
and  manv  gentlemen  of  honour  and  quality ;  and 
three  or  mur  hundred  soldiers,  besides  the  inhabit- 
ants well  armed ;  yet,  without  the  loss  of  one  man 
on  either  side,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  then 
heard  it,  or  have  ever  since  heard  of  it,  he  per- 
suaded them  fairly  to  give  up  the  town,  and  yield 
themselves  prisoners  upon  quarter;  which  they 
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move  thence,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  eeized 
on  his  carriaffes,  wherein  were  his  own  plate  and 
furniture,  and  conveyed  them  to  Warwick  castle ; 
and  had  from  that  time,  with  unusual  industry  and 
vigilance,  apprehended  all  messengers  who  were 
employed,  or  suspected  to  be  so,  in  the  king's 
service ;  and  though  it  was  never  made  a  garrison 
by  direction  of  the  parliament,  being  built  in  such 
a  form,  as  was  indeed  hardly  capable  of  being  for- 
tified, yet  they  had  so  great  a  desire  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  king's  good  subjects,  that  they 
cast  up  little  sliffht  works  at  both  ends  of  the  town, 
and  barricadoed  the  rest,  and  voluntarily  engaged 
themselves  not  to  admit  any  intercourse  with  the 
king's  forces. 

In  this  posture  prince  Rupert  now  found  them, 
having  in  the  town  with  them  at  that  time  a  troop 
of  horse,  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Litchfield, 
which  was  grown  to  that  strength,  that  it  infested 
those  parts  exceedingly;  and  would  in  a  short 
time  have  ejd;ended  itself  to  a  powerful  jurisdic- 
tion. His  highness  hardly  beheving  it  possible, 
that,  when  they  should  discover  his  power,  they 
would  offer  to  make  resistance,  and  being  unwiQ- 
ing  to  receive  interruption  in  his  more  important 
design,  sent  his  ouarter-masters  thither  to  take  up 
his  lodging ;  ana  to  assure  them,  '*  that  if  they 
"  behaved  themselves  peaceably,  they  should  not 
''  suffer  for  what  was  paJst :"  but  they  had  not 
consciences  good  enough  to  believe  him,  and  abso- 
lutely refiis^  to  let  him  ({uarter  in  the  town;  and 
from  their  little  works,  with  mettle  equal  to  their 
malice,  they  discharged  their  shot  upon  him ;  but 
they  were  quickly  overpowered,  and  some  parts  of 
the  town  being  med,  they  were  not  able  to  contend 
with  both  enemies ;  and,  distracted  between  both, 
suffered  tiie  assailant  to  enter  without  much  loss ; 
who  took  not  that  vengeance  upon  them  they  de- 
served, but  made  them  expiate  tneir  transgressions 
with  paying  a  less  mulct  than  mi^ht  have  been 
expected  from  their  wealth,  if  their  wickedness  had 
been  less. 

In  the  entrance  of  this  town,  and  in  the  too 
eager  pursuit  of  that  loose  troop  of  horse  that  was 
in  it,  the  earl  of  Denbigh  (who  urom  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  with  unwearied  pains,  and  exact  sub- 
mission to  discipline  and  order,  had  been  a  volun- 
teer in  prince  Rupert's  troop,  and  been  engaged 
I  with  singular  courage  in  all  enterprises  of  danger) 
was  unfortunately  wounded  with  many  hurts  on 
the  head  and  body  with  swords  and  poleaxes ;  of 
which,  within  two  or  three  days,  he  died.  And 
but  for  which  accident,  (and  to  remember  the  dis- 
mal inequality  of  this  contention,  in  which  always 
some  earl,  or  person  of  great  honour  or  fortune, 
fell,  when,  after  the  most  signal  victory  over  the 
other  side,  there  was  seldom  lost  a  man  of  any 
known  family,  or  of  other  reputation,  than  of  pas- 
sion for  the  cause  in  which  he  fell,)  I  should  not 
have  wasted  so  much  paper  in  mentioning  an  action 
of  so  little  moment,  as  was  this  of  Bromicham : 
which  I  shall  yet  enlarge  with  the  remembrance  of 
a  clergyman,  who  was  here  killed  at  the  entering 
of  the  town,  after  he  had  not  only  refused  quarter, 
but  provoked  the  soldier  by  the  most  odious  revil- 
ings  and  reproaches  of  the  person  and  honour  of 
the  king,  tluit  can  be  imagined,  and  renouncing  all 
allegiance  to  him ;  in  wnose  pockets  were  found 
several  papers  of  memorials  of  his  own  obscene  and 
scurrilous  behaviour  with  several  women,  in  such 
loose  expressions,  as  modest  ears  cannot  endure. 


did,  and  were  presently  by  him  sent  for  their 
better  security  to  Bristol. 

From  thence  he  marched  to  Worcester,  where 
his  conquests  met  some  stop ;  for  though  the  town 
was  not  so  strong,  nor  the  garrison  so  great,  (I 
mean  of  soldiers ;  for  the  inhabitants  were  more,) 
as  Hereford,  nor  one  oflUcer  in  it  of  more  experi- 
ence than  he  had  gotten  this  unhappy  war,  the 
inhabitants  had  the  courage  to  resolve  not  to  admit 
any  summons  or  messenger  from  him ;  and  when 
his  drum,  against  all  signs  made  to  him  from  the 
walls  not  to  approach,  aid  notwithstanding  refuse 
to  return  without  delivering  his  message,  the^  shot 
at  him,  and  killed  him;  and  when  sir  William 
Waller  himself,  to  revenge  that  affront,  marched 
with  his  whole  body  to^^irds  them,  (there  being 
only  an  old  gate,  without  bridge  or  work,  before  it, 
to  hinder  his  entrance  into  the  town,)  they  enter- 
tained him  so  roughly,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  some  officers,  and  about  twenty 
common  men ;  after  which,  his  men  having  not 
been  accustomed  to  such  usage,  he  got  over  the 
Severn  again,  and,  with  quick  night  marches,  so 
avoided  prince  Maurice,  (who  took  no  less  pains 
to  meet  with  him,)  that  with  some  few  light  skir- 
mishes, in  which  he  received  small  loss,  he  carried 
his  party  safe,  and  full  of  reputation,  through 
Gloucester  to  the  earl  of  Essex's  army  before 
Reading ;  himself  bong  sent  for  to  London,  upon 
a  design  that  must  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  great  want  at  Oidbrd  (if  any  one  particular 
might  oeserve  that  style,  where  all  necessary  things 
were  wanted)  was  ammunition ;  and  the  only  hope 
of  supply  was  from  the  north ;  yet  the  passage  from 
thence  so  dangerous,  that  a  party  little  inferior  in 
strength  to  an  army  was  necessary  to  convey  it ; 
for  though  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  at  that  time,  was 
master  of  the  field  in  Yorisshiie,  yet  the  enemy 
was  much  superior  in  all  the  counties  between  that 
county  and  Oxford;  and  had  planted  many  garri- 
sons BO  near  all  the  roads,  that  the  most  private 
messengers  travelled  with  great  hazard,  three  being 
intercepted  for  one  that  escaped.  To  clear  these 
obstructions,  and  not  without  the  design  of  guard- 
ing and  wEUting  on  the  queen  to  Oxford,  if  her 
majesty  were  liady  for  that  journey,  at  least  to 
secure  a  necessary  supply  of  powder,  prince  Rupert 
resolved  in  person  to  marcn  towards  the  north, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  April  (the  treaty  beii^ 
then  at  Oxford,  and  Inhere  Deii^]  hopes  that  it 
would  have  produced  a  good  effect,  at  least  that 
the  earl  of  Essex  would  not  have  taken  the  field 
till  May)  his  highness,  with  a  party  of  twelve  hun- 
dred horse  and  dragoons,  and  six  or  seven  hundred 
foot,  marched  towards  Litchfield;  which  if  he 
could  reduce,  and  settle  there  a  garrison  for  the 
king,  lay  most  convenient  for  that  northern  com- 
munication; and  would  with  it  dissolve  other  little 
adjacent  holds  of  the  enemy's,  which  contributed 
much  to  their  interruption.  In  his  way  thither,  he 
was  to  march  through  Bromicham,  a  town  in  War- 
wickshire before  mentioned,  and  of  as  great  fame 
for  hearty,  wilful,  affected  disloyalty  to  the  king, 
as  any  place  in  England.  It  is  before  remembered, 
that  the  king  in  his  march  from  Shrewsbury,  not- 
withstanding the  eminent  malignity  of  that  people, 
had  shewed  as  eminent  compassion  to  them ;  not 
giving  way  that  they  should  suffer  by  the  undis- 
tinguishing  license  of  the  soldier,  or  by  the  severity 
of  his  own  justice;  which  clemency  of  his  found  so 
unequal  a  return,  that,  the  next  aay  after  his  re- 
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And  this  man  was  the  principal  f^ovemor  and  in-  i  this  lime,  citber  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  this 
cendiary  of  the  mde  people  of  that  place  against  I  action,  prince  Rapert  received  a  positive  order  from 
their  sovereign.  So  fiul  a  qualification  was  a  the  king,  **  to  make  all  possible  haste,  with  all  the 
hdghtened  measure  of  malice  and  disloyalty  for  "  strength  he  had,  and  all  he  could  draw  together 
this  service,  that  it  weighed  down  the  infamy  of  "  frmn  tho6eparts,totherelief  of  Reading;"  which 
any  other  lewd  and  vicious  behaviour.  was  in  the  danger  we  but  now  left  it.  Upon  which 

From  Bromicham,  the  prince,  without  longer  his  highness,  committing  the  government  of  litch- 
stay  than  to  remove  two  or  three  slight  garrisons  field  to  colonel  Baggot,  a  son  of  a  good  and  power- 
in  the  way,  which  made  very  little  resistance,  fill  fiunily  in  that  coun^,  and  appointing  his  troops 
marched  to  Litchfield,  and  easily  possessed  himself .  to  make  what  haste  was  possible  after  hun,  himself 
of  the  town,  which  lay  open  to  all  comers;  but  with  a  few  servants  came  to  Oxford  to  attend  the 
the  close  (which  contained  the  cathedral  church  ,  king,  whom  he  found  gone  towards  Reading, 
and  all  the  clergymen's  houses)  was  strongly  forti-  I  "Hie  importunity  from'  that  garrison  for  relief 
fied,  and  resolved  against  him.  The  waul,  about  '  was  so  peremptory,  and  the  concernment  so  great 
which  there  was  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  was  so  in  their  preservation,  that  the  king  found  it  would 
thick  and  strong,  that  no  battery  tne  prince  could  i  not  bear  the  necessary  delay  of  prince  Rupert's 
raise  would  make  any  impression ;  the  governor,  •  returning  with  his  forces ;  and  tniBrefore  his  ma- 
one  colonel  Rouswell,  very  resolute;  and  the  gar-  '  yoBty  in  person,  with  those  horse  and  foot  which 
rison  of  such  men  as  were  most  transported  with  '  he  could  speedily  draw  together,  leaving  very  few 
superstition  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en-  '  behind  him  in  Oxford,  or  in  any  other  garrison, 
gaged,  and  in  numbers  equal  to  the  ground  they  advanced  towards  Reading ;  hopmg,  and  that  was 
were  to  keep,  [and]  their  provisions  ample  for  a  the  utmost  of  his  hope,  that  he  might,  with  the 
longer  time  than  it  was  fit  the  prince  should  stay  assistance  of  the  garrison,  be  able  to  force  one 
before  it.  So  that  it  was  believed,  when  his  high-  •  quarter,  and  so  draw  out  his  men ;  and  by  the 
ness  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  j  aidvantage  of  those  rivers  which  divided  the  enemy, 
treaty,  he  would  not  have  engaged  before  it ;  for  ;  and  by  me  nasses,  be  able  to  retire  to  Oxford ;  for 
his  strength  consisted,  upon  the  matter,  wholly  in  !  being  joined,  he  could  not  have  equalled  one  half 
horse ;  his  foot  and  dragoons  being  an  incon- !  of  the  enemy's  army.  When  he  drew  near  the 
siderable  force  for  such  an  attempt.  But  whether  |  town,  the  day  being  passed  whereon  they  had  been 
the  difficulties  were  not  througUy  discerned  and  ,  promised,  or  had  promised  themselves,  relief,  he 
weighed  at  first,  or  whether  the  importance  of  the  i  was  encountered  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  which 
pla^  was  thought  so  great,  that  it  was  worth  an  '  defended  their  post,  and  being  quickly  seconded 
equal  hazard  and  adventure,  he  resolved  not  to  j  by  supplies  of  horse  and  foot  from  all  their  quar- 
move  till  he  had  tried  the  uttermost ;  and,  to  that  j  ters,  afiter  a  very  sharp  conflict,  in  which  many 
purpose,  drew  what  addition  of  force  he  could  out  i  fell  on  both  sides,  the  king's  party,  commanded 
of  the  country,  to  strengthen  his  handful  of  foot;  |  bj  the  earl  of  Forth  himself,  (the  general,)  con- 
and  persuaded  many  officers  and  volunteers  of  the    sisting  of  near  one  thousand  musketeers,  was 


horse  to  alight,  and  bear  their  parts  in  the  duty ; 
with  which  they  cheerfully  and  gallantly  complied; 
and  in  less  than  ten  days  he  haid  drawn  the  moat 


forced  to  retire  to  their  body ;  which  they  did  the 
sooner,  because  those  of  the  town  made  no  sem- 
blance of  endeavouring  to  join  with  them ;  which 


dry,  and  prepared  two  bridges  for  the  graflf.    The  j  was  what  they  principally  relied  upon.    The  rea- 
"   *"       " '      '"    '       "" ''         "         ^  '  son  of  that  was,  the  garrison,  not  seeing  their  relief 

coming,  sent  for  a  parley  to  the  enemy,  which  was 
agreed  to,  with  a  truce  for  so  many  houra,  upon 
which  hostages  were  delivered;  and  a  treaty  begun, 
when  the  king  came  to  relieve  it,  Upon  the  view 
of  the  enemy's  strength  and  intrenchment,  all  were 


besieged  omitted  nothing  that  could  be  performed 
by  vigilant  and  bold  men;  and  killed  ana  wounded 
many  of  the  besiegers;  and  disappointed  and  spoiled 
one  mine  they  haid  prepared.  In  the  end,  earlj  in 
the  morning,  the  prmce  having  prepared  all  things 
in  readiness  for  the  assault,  he  sprung  another 
mine 


MMM^s, ,  which  succeeded  according  to  wish,  and    of  opinion  tnat  the  small  forces  of  the  king  would 
made  a  breach  of  twenty  foot  in  the  wall,  in  a    not  be  able  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  join  with  those 


place  least  suspected  by  those  within;  vet  they 
defended  it  witn  all  possible  courage  and  resolu- 
tion, and  killed  and  hurt  very  many ;  some,  officers 
of  prime  quality ;  whereof  the  loiil  Digby,  colonel 
Gerrard,  colonel  Wagstafife,  and  major  Leg,  were 
the  chief  of  the  wounded;  and  when  they  had 
entered  the  breach,  they  continued  the  dispute  so 
fiercely  within,  (the  narrowness  of  the  breach,  and 
the  ascent,  not  suffering  many  to  enter  together, 
and  no  horse  being  ame  to  get  over,)  that  after 
they  had  killed  colonel  Usher,  and  some  other 
good  officers,  and  taken  othera  prisoners,  (for  both 
colonel  Wagstaffe  and  William  Leg  were  in  their 
hands,)  they  compelled  the  prince  to  consent  to 
very  honourable  conditions;  which  he  readily 
vielded  to,  as  thinking  himself  a  gainer  by  the 
nargain.  And  so  the  garrison  marched  out  with 
fair  respect,  and  a  princely  testimony  of  having 
made  a  courageous  defence;  his  hignness  being 
very  glad  of  his  conouest,  though  the  purchase 
had  shrewdly  shaken  nis  troops,  and  roboed  him 


in  the  town;  and  in  this  melancholic  conclusion 
his  majesty  retired  for  the  present,  resolving  to 
make  any  other  reasonable  attempt  the  next  day. 
In  the  mean  time,  some  soldiera  found  means  to 
escape  out  of  the  town,  and  colonel  Fielding  him- 
self in  the  night  came  to  the  king,  and  toM  him 
the  state  they  were  in ;  and  "  that  they  were  in 
treaty,  and  he  believed  might  have  very  good 
conditions,  and  liberty  to  inarch  away  with  all 
their  arms  and  baggage ;"  which  was  so  welcome 
news,  that  the  king  bid  him,  prince  Rupert  being 
then  present,  "  that,  if  he  could  procure  such  con- 
"  ditions,  he  should  accept  them ;"  for  indeed  the 
men  and  the  arms  were  all  that  the  king  desired, 
and  the  loss  of  either  of  which  was  like  to  prove 
fatal  to  him.  The  king  continued  still  at  Nettle- 
bedd,  a  village  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from 
Reading,  to  attend  the  success  of  the  treaty ;  re- 
solving, if  it  succeeded  not,  to  try  the  utmost  again 
for  their  redemption :  but  all  men  praying  heartily 
for  liberty  to  march  off  upon  the  treaty,  the  next 
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^  many  officers  and  soldiers  he  much  valued.   At  |  day  these  articles  were  agreed  on. 
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bility,  and  ladies,  and  sentry,  with  which  it  was 
inhaoited,  bore  any  kind  of  alarum  very  iU.  But 
others,  who  did  not  yet  think  their  army  well 
enough  composed  to  resist  all  temptations,  nor 
enough  subdued  in  their  indinations  to  loyalty,  and 
reverence  towards  the  person  of  the  king,  had  no 
mind  it  should  besiege  the  very  place  where  the 
king  himself  was ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex  himself, 
who  was  yet  the  soul  of  the  army,  had  no  mind  to 
that  enterprise :  and  so  the  army  marched,  as  hath 
been  said,  directly  to  Reading,  with  the  success 
that  is  mentioned. 

Though,  at  the  instant,  the  parliament  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  getting  the  town,  and  the  kin^  as 
well  contented,  when  he  saw  his  entire  garrison 
safely  joined  to  the  rest  of  his  army,  (for  it  cannot 
be  denied  the  joy  was  universal  through  the  king's 
quarters,  upon  the  assurance,  that  tney  had  re- 
covered full  four  thousand  good  men,  whom  they 
had  given  for  lost,)  yet,  according  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes in  war,  when  the  accounts  are  cast  up,  either 
party  grew  quickly  dissatisfied  with  its  success. 
The  king  was  no  sooner  returned  to  Oxford,  but, 
upon  conference  between  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
there  grew  a  whisper,  "  that  there  had  not  been 
''fair  carriage,  and  that  Reading  had  been  be- 
«  trayed,"  and  from  thence  made  a  noise  through 
Oxford ;  and  the  very  next  dav,  and  at  the  same 
time,  colonel  Fielding,  upon  wnom  the  discourses 
reflected,  came  to  the  king  to  desire,  ''that  an 
"  account  might  be  taken  of  the  whole  business  at 
"  a  council  of  war  for  his  vindication;"  and  the 
common  soldiers,  in  a  disorderlv  manner,  "  to  re- 
"  quire  justice  against  him  for  oetraving  and  de- 
"  hvering  up  the  town  to  the  rebels ;"  which  they 
avowed  with  so  much  confidence,  with  the  mention 
of  some  particulars,  "as  having  freouent  inter- 
course with  the  earl  of  Essex,  ana  hindering 
and  forbidding  the  soldiers  to  issue  out  of  the 
town  to  loin  with  the  king,  when  he  came  to 
"  relieve  them,  albeit  their  officers  had  drawn 
"  them  up  to  that  purpose,  and  were  ready  to  lead 
"  them;"  and  the  like;  with  some  rash  and  pas- 
sionate words  disrespectful  to  his  majesty;  so  that 
he  gave  present  order  for  his  commitment,  and 
trial  at  a  court  of  war ;  the  king  himself  being 
marvellously  incensed  against  him,  for  that  clause 
in  the  third  article,  which  gave  liberty  to  all  who 
were  accidentally  come  to  the  town,  and  shut  up 
by  the  siege,  to  pass  without  interruption,  wherein 
there  was  an  exception  of  such  persons  who  had 
run  away  from  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  by 
virtue  of  that  exception  some  soldiers  of  that  kind 
were  taken  after  the  rendering  of  the  town,  and 
were  executed.    And  though  the  colonel  excused 
himself,  "  as  being  no  more  concerned  to  answer 
"  for  the  articles,  than  every  member  of  the  council 
**  of  war,  by  which  they  were  agreed ;"  yet  it  was 
alleged,  "  that  the  council  of  war  had  been  in- 
"  duced  to  consent  to  those  articles,  upon  the 
"  colonel's  averment,  that  the  king  had  seen  them, 
"  and  approved  of  tiiem."    Whereas  his  majesty 
had  never  seen  any  articles  in  writing,  but  onl^ 
consented,  that  they  should  march  away  with  their 
arms  and  baffgage,  if  the  enemy  agreed  to  those 
conditions.    1  have  not  known  the  king  more 
afflicted  than  he  was  with  that  clause,  which  he 
called  no  less  "than  giving  up  those  poor  men 
"  who,  out  of  conscience  of  their  rebellion,  had 
"  betaken  themselves  to  his  protection,  to  be  mas- 
"  sacred  and  murdered  by  the  rebels,  whom  they 


I.  "  That  the  governor,  commanders,  and  sol- 
diers, both  horse  and  foot,  might  march  out  with 
flying  colours,  arms,  and  four  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, ammunition,  bag   and  baffga^e,  light 

"  match,  bullet  in  mouth,  drums  beating,  and 
trumpets  sounding. 

3.  "  That  they  might  have  free  passage  to  his 
majesty's  city  of  Oxford,  without  interruption  of 

**  any  of'^the  forces  under  the  command  of  his  ex- 
cellency the  earl  of  Essex ;  provided  the  said 
governor,  commanders,  and  soldiers,  use  no  hos- 
tility until  they  come  to  Oxford. 

3.  "  That  what  persons  were  accidentally  come 
to  the  town,  and  shut  up  by  the  siege,  might 
have  liberty  to  pass  without  mtemiption ;  such 
persons  only  excepted,  as  had  run  away  from 
the  army  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 

'^  Essex. 

4.  "  That  they  should  have  fifty  carriages  for 
"  baggage,  sick,  and  hurt  men. 

.5.  "  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Read- 
"  ing  should  not  be  prejudiced  in  their  estates,  or 
"  persons,  either  by  plundering  or  imprisonment ; 
"  and  that  they  who  would  leave  the  town,  might 
"  have  free  leave,  and  passage,  safely  to  go  to 
"  what  place  they  would,  with  their  goods,  within 
"  the  space  of  six  weeks  after  the  surrender  of  the 
"  town. 

6.  "  That  the  garrison  should  quit  the  town  by 
"  twelve  of  the  clock  the  next  morning ;  and  that 
"  the  earl  of  Essex  should  provide  a  guard  for  the 
^'  security  of  the  garrison  soldiers,  when  they  began 
"  to  march." 

Upon  these  articles,  signed  by  the  earl  of  Essex, 
the  town  was  delivered  on  the  27th  day  of  April, 
(being  within  a  fortnight  after  the  siege  began,) 
and  the  garrison  marched  to  the  king,  who  stayed 
for  diem,  and  with  him  to  Oxford.  But  at  their 
coming  out  of  the  town,  and  passing  through  the 
enemy's  guards,  the  soldiers  were  not  only  reviled, 
and  reproachfully  used,  but  many  of  them  dis- 
armed, and  most  of  the  waggons  plundered,  in  the 
presence  of  the  earl  of  Essex  himself,  and  the  chief 
officers;  who  seemed  to  be  offisnded  at  it,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  prevent  it;  the  unruliness  of  the 
common  men  being  so  great.  And  as  this  breach 
of  the  articles  was  very  notorious  and  inexcusable, 
so  it  was  made  the  rise,  foundation,  and  excuse  for 
barbarous  injustice  of  the  same  kind  throughout 
the  greatest  part  of  the  war;  insomuch  as  the 
king^s  soldiers  afterward,  when  it  was  their  part  to 
be  precise  in  the  observation  of  agreements,  mu- 
tinously remembered  the  violation  at  Reading, 
and  thereupon  exercised  the  same  license ;  from 
thence,  either  side  having  somewhat  to  object  to 
the  other,  the  requisite  honesty  and  justice  of  ob- 
serving conditions  was  mutually,  as  it  were  by 
agreement,  for  a'long  time  after  violated. 

There  had  been,  in  the  secret  committee  for  the 
carrying  on  tue  war,  forming  those  designs,  and 
administering  to  the  expenses  thereof,  a  long  debate 
with  great  difiference  of  opinion,  whether  ihey 
shoulo  not  march  directlv  with  their  army  to  be- 
siege Oxford,  where  the  king  and  the  court  was, 
rather  than  Reading ;  and  if  they  had  taken  that 
resolution,  as  Mr.  Hambden,  ana  all  they  who  de- 
sired still  to  strike  at  the  root,  very  earnestly  in- 
sisted upon,  without  doubt  they  had  put  the  king's 
afi^rs  into  great  confusion.  For,  besides  that  the 
town  was  not  tolerably  fortified,  nor  the  garrison 
well  provided  for,  the  court,  and  multitude  of  no- 
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"  had  deserted  ;**  and,  for  the  vindication  of  him- 
self therein,  he  immediately  pubHshed  a  prodama- 
tion,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  that  clause ;  and 
declared  to  all  the  world, 

''That  he  was  not  privy  to,  or,  in  the  least 
degree,  consenting  to  that  exception,  but  held  the 
same  most  prejumdal  to  his  service,  and  deroga- 
tory [to]  his  honour ;  and  that  he  would  always 
"  choose  to  run  any  hazard  or  danger,  the  violence 
"  or  treason  of  his  enemies  could  threaten,  or  bring 
upon  him,  rather  than  he  would  withdraw  or 
deny  his  protection  to  any,  who,  being  convinced 
in  their  conscience  of  their  <U8loysdty,  should 
return  to  their  duty,  and  betake  themselves  to 
"  his  service.  And  as  he  had  referred  to  a  court  of 
"  war  the  fiill  examination  of  all  the  particular 
proceeding,  in  the  delivery  of  that  town,  that  so 
justice  might  be  done  accordingly;  so  he  did 
declare,  that  he  would  always  proceed  with  all 
severity  against  such,  as  should,  by  the  like  dis- 
"  honourabfe  conditions,  expose  his  subjects,  and 
"  bereave  them  of  his  protection  that  had  returned 
"  to  their  obedience  to  him." 

At  the  trial,  it  was  objected  against  the  colonel, 
•'  that  the  town  might  liave  been  longer  defended, 
there  being  want  of  no  necessary  provision,  and 
as  much  powder,  at  the  giving  it  up,  as  there 
was  when  the  enemy  came  first  before  it;  for, 
besides  the  first  supply,  sixteen  barrels  were  put 
in  during  the  skirmish,  when  the  kmg  came  to 
relieve  it:  that  several  colonels  pressed  very 
earnestly  to  sally,  when  the  king's  forces  were 
*'  engaged,  and  that  they  were  expressly  hindered 
"  and  forbidden  by  him :  that  he  frequently  gave 
"  his  pass  to  a  woman  to  go  out  of  the  town,  who 
"  went  into  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  returned 
"  again :  that  he  persuaded  the  conncil  of  war  to 
*'  consent  to  the  articles,  bv  protesting  that  the 
"  king  had  well  approved  tnem,  and  reproached 
*'  those  officers  wno  were  of  another  opinion ;" 
with  some  other  particulars  of  license  and  passion, 
which  reflected  more  upon  his  discretion,  than  his 
honesty,  or  conduct. 

He  justified  himself  "  to  have  done  nothing*  to- 
"  wards  the  delivery  of  the  place,  but  upon  full 
"  consideration,  advice,  and  approbation  of  the 
"  council  of  war :  that  he  was  in  his  own  con- 
science and  judgment  satisfied,  that  the  substance 
of  the  articles  were  advantageous  for  his  ma- 
jesty's service ;  and  though  it  was  true,  by  that 
"  last  supply  of  ammunition,  their  store  was  near 
"  as  mucn  as  when  the  siege  begun;  yet  it  was  in 
"  all  but  thirty-two  barrels,  wiiich  would  have 
lasted  but  few  hours,  if  the  enemy,  who  had  ap- 
proached within  little  more  than  pistol-shot  of 
some  parts  of  their  works,  should  attack  them  in 
i  that  manner  as  they  had  reason  to  expect ;  and 
if  they  had  held  out  longer,  when  it  haa  appeared 
that  the  king  was  not  strong  enough  to  relieve 
them,  they  should  not  have  been  admitted  to 
"  such  conditions :  and  therefore,  that  he  believed 
*'  a  hazard  of  so  great  a  concernment  was  not  to 
"  be  run,  when  he  weU  knew  his  majesty's  former 
*'  resolution  of  slighting  the  garrison ;  and  that  it 
"  would  not  be  now  done  above  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  was  intended :  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  his  majesty's  approach,  till  the  forces  were 
engaged,  when  a  truce  was  conduded,  and  their 
hostages  in  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  therefore, 
that  he  conceived  it  against  the  law  of  arms  to 
make  any  attempt  from  the  town;  and  before 
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they  could  sufiidently  deliberate  it  in  council,  his 
maiestv's  forces  retured:  that  the  woman,  to 
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whom  he  gave  a  pass,  was  one  he  often  em- 
ployed as  a  spy,  with  very  good  effect;  and 
'*  he  did  believe,  the  advantage  ne  received  by  it 
was  greater  than  she  could  carry  to  the  enemy 
by  any  information  she  could  give :  that  he  did 
persuade  the  council  of  war  to  consent  to  the 
'*  conditions,  because  he  believed  them  very  profit- 
"  able  to  his  majesty,  and  he  had  avened  only 
"  his  majesty*s  approbation  of  the  general  sub- 
"  stance  of  the  articles,  never  applied  it  to  the 
"  clause  of  the  third  article,  which  ne  much  desired 
"  to  have  altered,  but  could  not  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  enemy.  If  he  had  been  intemperate,  or 
passionate  to  any,  who  were  of  another  opinion, 
or  had  used  any  passionate  expressions  in  the 
debate,  it  proceeded  only  from  his  zeal  to  the 
service,  and  his  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  so 
many  good  men,  upon  whom  he  well  knew  the 
Iring  much  depended :  that  he  mi^^ht  have  com- 
mitted many  indiscretions,  for  which  he  desired 
pardon,  but  had  not  fieuled  in  point  of  fidelity : 
that,  by  the  unfortunate  hurt  of  the  governor, 
"  the  command  was  devolved  upon  him  by  his 
"  right  of  seniority,  not  any  ambitious  design  of 
"  his  own :  that  he  had,  from  time  to  time, 
acquainted  sir  Arthur  Aston  with  the  state  and 
condition  they  were  in;  and  though  his  indis- 
position of  health  was  such,  that  he  would  not 
give  positive  orders,  he  seemed  to  approve  of  all 
''that  was  done;  and  though,  for  the  former 
"  reason,  he  refused  to  sign  the  articles,  yet  they 
"  were  read  to  him,  and  ne  expressed  no  dislike 
"  of  them."  The  truth  of  it  is,  sir  Arthur  Aston 
was  believed  by  many,  not  to  be  in  so  incom- 
petent a  condition  to  command  as  he  pretended; 
and  that  albeit  his  head  was  so  much  swoln,  that 
he  might  not  in  person  venture  upon  any  execu- 
tion, yet  that  his  understanding,  or  senses,  were 
not  much  distempered,  or  discomposed ;  and  that 
he  only  positively  waved  meddling*  out  of  dislike 
of  the  condition  they  were  in.  And  it  is  true, 
that,  when  he  came  to  Oxford,  he  could  speak  as 
reasonably  of  any  matter,  as  ever  I  knew  him 
before,  or  after. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  defence  the  colonel  could 
make  for  himself,  and  that  there  was  not  indeed  any 
colour  of  proof,  that  he  had  acted  any  thing  treacher- 
ously, he  was,  upon  an  article  "  of  not  obeying 
"  orders,"  (for  in  this  agitation  he  had  received 
some  such,  which  he  had  not  precisely  observed,) 
"  sentenced  to  lose  his  head ;"  whicn  judgment^ 
after  long  and  gr^t  intercession,  was,  in  the  end, 
remittedby  the  king ;  but  his  r^ment  disposed  to 
another;  and  he  never  restored  to  that  command. 
And  though  he  had  been  always  before  of  an  un- 
blemished reputation  for  honesty  and  courage,  and 
had  heartily  been  engaged  from  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles,  and  been  hurt  in  the  service,  and  he 
appeared  afterwards  as  a  volunteer,  with  the  same 
courage,  in  the  most  perilous  actions,  and  obtained 
a  principal  command  in  another  of  the  king's 
armies,  he  never  recovered  the  misfortune  and 
blemish  of  this  imputation.  And  yet  I  must  pro- 
fess for  my  part,  being  no  stranger  to  what  was 
then  alleged  and  proved  on  either  party,  I  do  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  free  from  any  base  com- 
pliance with  the  enemy,  or  any  cowardly  declen- 
sion of  what  was  reasonably  to  be  attempted.  So 
fatal  are  all  misfortunes,  and  so  difficult  a  thing  it 
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is  to  play  an  after-game  of  reputation,  in  that  nice 
andjealouB  profession. 

The  inconveniences  and  mischiefs,  that  resulted 
to  the  king  from  this  accident,  were  greater  than 
were  at  that  time  taken  notice  of;  for  from  this, 
the  factions  in  court,  army,  and  city  (which  after- 
wards grew  very  troublesome  to  the  king)  were 
dated,  and  took  their  original ;  great  animosities 
grew  between  the  officers  of  the  army;  some  being 
thought  to  have  been  too  passionate  and  soticitous 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  colonel,  and  too  much  to 
have  countenanced  the  rage  and  fury  of  common 
soldiers  in  demanding  [justice  on]  their  officer; 
for  from  such  a  kind  of  clamour  it  b^an.  Others 
again  were  as  much  condemned  for  a  palpable 
avowed  protection  of  him,  thereby  to  shew  their 
power,  tnat  a  person  they  favoured  should  not 
suffer ;  and  of  both  these,  some  were  more  violent 
than  they  should  have  been ;  which  several  incli- 
nations equally  possessed  the  court,  some  believing 
that  he  was  really  guilty  of  treachery,  though  not 
so  clearly  proved ;  and  therefore  that,  bein^  within 
the  mercy  of  the  law,  upon  another  article,  no 
mercy  ought  to  be  shewed  to  him ;  others  as  really 
supposing  him  innocent,  and  therefore  thinking  it 
great  pity,  severely  to  take  the  forfeiture,  upon 
such  a  point,  as  few  officers  of  the  army  did  not 
know  themsdves  guilty  in:  these  supposing  the 
former  too  full  of  rigour  and  imcharitableness ;  and 
thev  affain  accusing  the  other  of  too  much  lenity 
ana  indulgence ;  whilst  many  gentlemen  of  honour 
and  quality,  whose  fortunes  were  embarked  with 
the  kmg,  grew  extremely  jealous,  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  corrupted  some  of  the  knag's  officers  with 
rewards,  and  that  others  had  power  to  protect  them 
from  punishment  and  discovery;  ana  the  soldiers 
again  as  much  incensed,  that  their  lives  must  be 
sacrificed,  upon  casual  and  accidental  trespasses,  to 
the  animosity  and  jealousy  of  those  who  run  not 
the  same  dangers  with  them. 

But  these  indispositions  and  distempers  were 
the  effects  of  the  exigents  of  that  time,  (I  wish  Ae 
humours  had  been  impaired  when  the  times 
mended,)  and  very  many,  who  saw  the  king's 
condition  very  low  in  an  instant,  and  believed  the 
rebels  to  be  most  flourishing,  would  look  no  far- 
ther for  a  reason,  than  the  loss  of  Reading ;  though 
they  had  all  still,  but  the  town ;  which  was  never 
intended  to  be  kept.  It  is  most  certain,  that  the  king 
himself  was  so  far  from  beheving  the  condition  he 
was  in  to  be  tolerable,  that,  upon  the  news  of  the 
earl  of  Essex's  advance  towards  Oxford,  within 
four  or  five  days  after  the  loss  of  Readinfr,  he  once 
resolved,  and  tnat  by  the  advice  of  the  chidf  officers 
of  his  army,  to  march  away  towards  the  north,  to 
join  with  tne  earl  of  Newcastle.  And  if  the  earl 
of  Essex  had,  at  that  time,  but  made  any  show  of 
moving  with  his  whole  body  that  way,  I  do  verily 
persuade  myself,  Oxford  itself,  and  all  the  other 
ffarrisons  of'^those  parts,  had  been  quitted  to  them ; 
but  those  fears  were  quickly  composed,  by  an  as- 
surance of  the  earl's  stay  at  Reading ;  ana  that  he 
was  not  in  a  posture  for  a  present  march,  and  that 
his  numbers  had  been  shrewdly  lessened  by  the 
siege :  whereupon  the  king  resolved  to  abide  him, 
and  f[ive  him  battle  about  Oxford,  if  he  advanced; 
and,  m  the  mean  time,  encamped  his  foot  upon  the 
down,  about  a  mile  from  Abingdon ;  which  was 
the  head  Quarter  for  his  horse. 

When  tne  season  of  the  year  grew  ripe  for  tak- 
ing the  field,  the  earl  of  Essex  found  tnat  his  too 


early  march  had  nothing  advanced  his  afiairs ;  the 
Bolmers  having  performed  so  strict  duty,  and  lodg- 
ing upon  the  ground,  in  frost  and  rain,  before 
Riding,  had  produced  great  sickness  and  diseases 
in  his  army,  which  had  wasted  abimdance  of  his 
men;  so  tnat  he  wanted  rather  another  winter 
quarter  to  recover  and  recruit  his  men,  than  an 
opportunity  to  engage  them  in  action ;  which  he 
found  would  be  too  often  administered.  He  sent 
daily  importunities  to  the  parliament  for  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  which  they  were  not  enough  fumiahed 
with  to  satisfy  him ;  new  divisions  and  animosities 
arose  there,  to  perplex  their  counsels.  Their 
triumph  upon  the  taking  of  Reading,  which  they 
had  celebrated  with  loud  festivity,  and  made  the 
city  beUeve,  that  all  those  benefits  would  attend  it, 
which  they  knew  would  be  most  grateful  to  them, 
appeared  now  without  any  fruit ;  the  king  had  all 
his  forces  and  army  entue,  and  had  only  lost  a 
town  that  he  never  meant  to  keep,  and  which  they 
knew  not  what  to  do  with ;  and  was  now  ready  to 
come  mto  the  field,  when  theirs  was  destitute  of 
health,  and  all  those  accommodations,  which  must 
enable  them  to  march :  and  their  general  every 
day  reiterated  his  complaints,  and  reproached  them 
with  the  unskilful  orders  they  had  sent  him,  by 
which,  against  all  the  advice  and  arguments  he  had 
given  them,  he  was  reduced  to  that  extremity. 

The  absurd  and  uncivil  breaking  off  of  the  treaty 
with  the  king  was  urged  by  their  commissioners ; 
who  thought  themselves  disobhged  by  it,  and  pub- 
lished the  king's  gracious  di^KMition,  and  the 
temper  of  the  council  in  Oxford,  to  be  different 
from  what  the  parliament  desired  it  should  be  be- 
lieved. They  complained  of  jealousies  which  had 
been  entertamed  of  their  integrity ;  and  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  having  discovered  that  Harry 
Martin  had  opened  a  letter,  which  he  had  writ 
from  Oxford  to  his  wife,  to  know  what  was  in- 
cluded in  it,  took  him  aside,  after  a  conference  in 
the  painted  chamber  between  the  two  houses,  and 
questioned  him  upon  it;  and  tlie  other  ^ving 
him  some  rude  answers  in  justification  of  it,  the 
earl  cudgelled  him  in  that  presence;  upon  which 
many  swords  were  drawn,  to  the  great  reproach 
and  scandal  of  the  parliament. 

These  and  the  like  instances  of  distraction  and 
confusion  brought  the  reputation  of  that  party 
low ;  and  made  it  looked  upon,  as  like  to  destroy 
itself  witiiout  an  enemy ;  whilst  the  king's  party, 
at  that  distance,  seemed  to  be  more  imited,  and  to 
have  recovered  their  spirits,  of  which  they  re- 
ceived frequent  evidence  by  the  news  of  some  of 
their  quarters  being  beat  up,  and  many  of  their 
men  being  lost  by  the  unexpected  incursions  of 
the  king's  horse;  whereof  some  parties,  by  night 
marches,  and  unusual  lanes,  went  often  near  Lon- 
don, and  took  many  prisoners,  who  thought  them- 
selves secure,  in  their  houses,  and  in  journeys 
they  made ;  and  who  were  put  to  ransom  them- 
selves with  good  sums  of  money:  so  that,  after 
all  those  mountains  of  promises,  and  undertakings, 
the  wants  were  greater,  and  the  city  more  impor- 
tuned for  money,  and  the  parliament  visibly  more 
necessitated  for  want  of  it,  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore ;  and  instead  of  dispersing  the  kin^s  army, 
and  brin^g  the  king  back  to  his  parliament,  a 
sudden  direction  was  given,  and  a  vigorous  execu- 
tion of  that  direction  was  begun,  to  draw  a  line 
about  the  city  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  to 
fortify  it;  lest  the  king's  forces  might  break  in 
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upon  tlMm;  wlndi  made  the  people  inspect  tfae 
stale  of  Uidr  attis  to  bewone  tlan  is  tnniik 
and  io  £wcre  tliejr  from  m  ^hauf^id 
and  aeeonmodalioii,  that  the  bonae  of  eom- 
ngedmoie  teioushr  than  ever;  and  evcrr 
daf  engaged  tlMMdres  mcoacfaifwiis  more  11^ 
Straus  tlnn  tfaef  had  jet  entand  iqxm.  For  the 
•oppljr  of  tiie  dnrge  of  the  war,  tfaej  |jiopoecd 
weiuiof  and  hnposing  an  excise  upon  sndi  eom- 
modifies  as  miglit  best  bear  it ;  which  was  a  bur- 
den the  peopk  of  England  had  hitherto  reproached 
other  nations  with,  as  a  mark  of  slarery,  and  as 
nerer  feared  by  themselres ;  and  for  the  exercise 
of  the  sorereign  power,  the^  rescued  it  fit  to  make 
a  new  great  seal,  to  be  ahrajs  reaidcot  with  the 
houses.  But  the  kyrds  were  not  jet  amwed  at 
that  presumption,  but  plainly  nfiised  to  concur, 
with  them  in  either. 

Whikt  both  annies  lajr  Qoiet,  the  one  about 
Reading,  the  other  about  Abingdon,  or  Oxford, 
without  attempting  one  upon  the  odier,  or  any 
action,  sare  some  small  enterprises  by  parties,  fin 
which  the  king  got  adrantage;  as  the  young  earl 
of  Northampton  fortunately  encofmterea  a  party  of 
hone  and  foot  from  Northampton,  which  thought 
themsehres  strong  enough  to  attempt  upon  Ban-  ' 
bury :  and  haring  routed  their  horse,  IdQed  above  | 
two  hundred  of  tneir  foot,  and  took  as  many  more  | 
prisoners,  most  whereof  woe  shrewdly  hurt,  the 
voung  earl  that  day  sacrificing  to  the  memory  of ' 
nis  father,)  the  kingreceired  torn  theearl  of  New-  ! 
castle,  by  a  strong  party  of  hone,  a  good  and  ! 
ample  supply  of  ammunition ;  the  want  whereof ' 
all  men  looked  upon  with  great  horror.  As  soon 
as  this  was  arrived,  and  t£e  king  heard  that  his 
armies,  both  in  the  north  and  west,  beean  to 
flourish,  and  thought  himself  well  provided  to 
encounter  the  earl  of  Essex,  if  he  dnired  it;  his 
majesty  resolved  once  more  to  try,  whether  the  two 
houses  would  incline  to  a  reasonable  peace ;  and 
to  that  purpose^  sent  a  message  to  tnem  by  an 
expresjs  servant  of  his  own,  in  these  words : 
*'  Since  his  majesty's  message  of  the  12th  of 
April  (in  which  he  conceived  he  bad  made  such 
an  overture  for  the  immediate  disbanding  of  all 
annies,  and  composure  of  those  miserable  and 
present  distractions,  by  a  fuU  and  free  conven- 
tion of  parliament,  that  a  perfect  and  settled 
peace  would  have  ensued)  hath  in  all  this  time, 
above  a  full  month,  procured  no  answer  from 
"  both  houses,  his  majesty  might  well  believe 
"  himself  absolved,  both  before  God  and  man, 
**  from  the  least  possible  charge  of  not  having 
"  used  his  utmost  endeavours  for  peace :  yet, 
**  when  he  considers,  that  the  scene  of  all  this 
"  calamity  is  in  the  bowels  of  his  own  king^dom ; 
"  that  all  the  blood,  which  is  spilt,  is  of  his  own 
**  subjects ;  and  tluU;  what  victOTy  soever  it  shall 
"  please  God  to  give  lum,  must  be  over  those  who 
*'  ought  not  to  have  lifted  up  their  hands  against 
*'  him;  when  he  considers,  that  these  desperate 
"  civil  dissensions  may  encourage  and  invite  a 
**  foreign  enemy,  to  make  a  prey  of  the  whole 
*'  nation ;  that  Ireland  is  in  present  danger  to  be 
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totally  lost ;  that  the  heavy  judgments  of  God, 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  unU  be  the  inevit- 
"  able  attendants  of  this  unnatural  contention ;  and 
"  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  so  general  a 
**  habit  of  uncharitableness  and  cruelty  contracted 
**  throuj^h  the  whole  kingdom,  that  even  peace  it- 
"  self  will  not  restore  his  people  to  their  old  temper 


ha 
lately  wbueUL 
he  wamed,  i  is  ao  wdl  known  and  ander- 

stood,  that  it  DBst  lie  ooDBBsaed,  rti^^***wj  but  tbe 
tendcniess  and  kve  to  his  people,  and  those 
Christun  mipreaBHins,  which  ahvayshve,  and  he 
hopes  afar^  shall  dwvll,  in  his  hearty  ooaJd  move 
him  once  more  to  haxard  a  lefiml     And  he 
leijuiica  them,  as  they  wiD  answer  to  God,  to 
himfleif,  and  all  the  world,  that  they  will  no 
longer  suffer  thear  £d]ow-flabiects  to  wdter  in 
each  other's  Uood;  that  they  would  rane^iber 
by  whooe  authority,  and  to  what  end,  they  met 
in  that  council,  and  send  sodi  an  answer  to  hia 
m^esty,  as  may  open  a  door  to  let  in  a  firm 
peace,  and  security  to  the  whole  kingdom.    If 
his  mqesty  shall  again  be  disappoinled  of  ins 
intentions  therein,  the  blood,  rapine  and  destruc- 
tion, niuch  may  follow  in  England  and  Ireland, 
win  be  cast  upon  the  account  of  those  who  are 
deaf  to  the  motive  of  peace  and  aocoDunodation." 
Tliis  manage  was  received  by  the  house  of  peers 
(to  whom  it  was  directed)  with  aU  demonslration 
of  respect  and  duty,  and  the  mewscngei  vciy  civilh' 
intreated  by  them :  but  when  they  communiotei^ 
it  [to]  the  house  of  conmums,  aind  desired  their 
concmTence  in  preparing  an  address  to  the  king 
suitable  to  his  graaous  invitation,  that  house  was 
so  far  from  concurring  with  them,  that  ihej  gave 
immediatp  order  (^^ocn  was  executed  acoonungly) 
for  the  apprdiension  and  commitment  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  brought  the  message ;  and  dtylared, 
"  that  they  would  proceed  against  him  at  a  council 
"  of  war,''  upon  th«  cxrder  formeriy  mentioned, 
made  by  them  whea  the  treaty  was  at  Oxford, 
"  that  any  person  coming  from  Oxford  without 
"  their  general's  pass,  or  one  from  the  houses, 
"  should  be  punished  as  a  spy ;"  to  which  order, 
as  the  peere  never  consenteo,  so  the  king  had 
never,  till  this  commitment,  notice  of  it;   and 
themselves,  after  the  making  it,  had  sent  several 
messengers  to  the  king,  vnthout  any  formality  of 
pass  or  trumpet. 

The  lords  did  what  they  could,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, to  dissuade  this  course ;  but  they  could  not 
prevail :  the  house  of  commons  finding  that  the 
very  imagination  that  a  peace  might  be  concluded, 
infinitely  retarded  their  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
made  not  only  those,  who  were  yet  free,  not  easj 
to  be  drawn  m;  but  many,  who  were  engagea, 
remiss,  and  willing  to  retire ;  and  therefore  they 
resolved  to  proceed  with  that  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion, that  no  reasonable  man  should  believe  it  pos- 
sible for  the  king  to  gain  a  peace  but  by  subduing 
them,  which  seemed  at  least  equally  impossible. 
To  this  purpose,  instead  of  returning  any  answer 
to  the  king's  message,  within  three  days  afier  the 
receiving  it  they  impeached  the  queen  of  high 
treason,  "  for  assisting  the  king  her  husband  with 
"  anns,  and  ammunition,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
"  war  against  them ;"  an  attempt  as  unheard  of 
among  all  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  and  as 
unimagined  as  any  thing  they  had  yet  ventured 
upon :  their  clergy  sounoted  their  trumpets  louder 
to  war  than  ever,  if  it  was  possible;  and  they  re- 
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solved,  that  assembly  of  divines,  to  which  thev  had 
at  the  treaty  varied  tne  king's  consent,  should  now 
meet  bv  anordmance  of  their  own,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  some  members  of  either  house  to  that 
number. 

There  had  been,  some  months  before,  a  design 
of  prince  Rupert  upon  the  city  of  Bristol,  by  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  who  were  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
parliament ;  but  it  had  been  so  unskilfully  or  un- 
happily carried,  that,  when  the  prince  was  near  the 
town,  with  such  a  party  of  horse  and  foot,  as  he 
made  choice  of,  it  was  mscovered,  and  many  prin- 
cipal citizens  apprehended  by  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
son  to  the  lord  Say,  and  then  governor  of  that  city 
for  the  parliament;  at  this  time,  special  direction 
and  order  was  sent  thither,  "  that  he  should,  with 
''  all  severity,  and  expedition,  proceed  against 
"  those  conspirators,"  (as  the^  called  them ;)  and 
thereupon,  by  a  sentence  and  judgment  of  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  alderman  Yeomans,  who  had  been  hi^h 
sheriff  of  the  city,  and  of  great  reputation  in  it, 
and  George  Bouchier,  another  citizen  of  principal 
account,  were  (against  all  interposition  his  majesty 
could  make)  both  hanged ;  and  all  other  imaginary 
acts  done,  to  let  all  the  world  see  that  there  was 
no  way  to  peace  but  by  the  sword. 

*^  There  fell  out  now  an  accident  at  London,  which 
gave  great  advantage  to  them  in  the  fierce  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  a  discovery  of  a  plot,  whicn  pro- 
duced a  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for  their  deli- 
verance, a  wonderful  animosity  against  the  king, 
and  a  covenant,  and  union  among  themselves,  and 
throughout  the  city  a  prejudice  to  all  moderate 
men,  who  promoted  an  accommodation,  and  a 
brand  upon  all  overtures  of  accommodation  and 
peace  as  stratagems  upon  the  city  and  the  parlia- 
ment. Of  this  plot,  there  being  never  such  a 
formed  relation  made  by  those  who  made  great  use 
of  it,  that  men  can  collect  what  the  design  was,  or 
that  it  was  laid  with  any  probable  circumstances, 
by  which  a  success  might  be  expected,  I  shaU 

'^  briefly  and  faithfully  set  down  all  that  I  know, 
have  neard,  or  can  reasonably  conjecture  to  be  in 
it ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many,  and  averred  by 
others  who  I  believe  did  not  think  so,  ''that  I 
**  knew  as  much  of  it  as  most  men." 

There  was  of  the  house  of  commons,  one  Mr. 
Waller,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good  fortune  and 
estate,  and  of  admirable  parts,  and  faculties  of  wit 
and  eloquence,  and  of  an  mtimate  conversation  and 
familiarity  with  those  who  had  that  reputation. 
He  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
been  looked  upon  by  sdl  men,  as  a  person  of  very 
entire  affections  to  the  king's  service,  and  to  the 
established  government  of  church  and  state ;  and, 
by  having  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  court,  had 
the  more  credit  and  interest  to  promote  the  rights 
of  it.  When  the  ruptures  grew  so  great  between  the 
king  and  the  two  houses,  that  very  many  of  the 
members  withdrew  from  those  councils,  he,  among 
the  rest,  with  equal  dislike  absented  himself;  but 
at  the  time  the  standard  was  set  up,  having  inti- 
macy and  friendship  with  some  persons  now  of 
nearness  about  the  king,  with  the  king's  appro- 
bation, he  returned  again  to  London;  where  he 
spake,  upon  all  occasions,  with  great  sharpness  and 
freedom ;  which  (now  there  were  so  few  there  that 
used  it,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  being  over- 
voted)  was  not  restrained;  ana  therefore  used  as 
an  argument  against  those,  who  were  gone  upon 
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pretence  "  that  they  were  not  suffered  to  declare 
"their  opinion  freely  in  the  house;  which  could 
"  not  be  believed,  when  all  men  knew,  what  liberty 
Mr.  WaUer  took,  and  spake  every  day  with  im- 
punity, against  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  the 
nouse."  This  won  him  a  great  reputation  with 
all  people  who  wished  well  to  the  king ;  and  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  boldest  champion  the 
crown  had  in  both  houses ;  so  that  such  lords,  and 
commons,  who  really  desired  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom,  willingly  compliea  in  a  great  fami- 
liarity with  him,  as  a  man  resolute  in  their  ends, 
and  oest  able  to  promote  them.  And  it  may  be 
they  believed  his  reputation  at  court  so  good,  that 
he  would  be  no  ill  evidence  there,  of  other  men's 
zeal  and  affection;  and  so  all  men  spake  th^ 
minds  freely  to  him,  both  of  the  general  distemper, 
and  of  the  passions  and  ambition  of  particular  per- 
sons: all  men  knowing  him  to  be  of  too  good  a 
fortune,  and  too  wary  a  nature,  to  engage  himself 
in  desinis  of  danger  or  hazard. 

Mr.  Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  one  Mr.  Tom- 
kins,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was  clerk  of 
the  queen's  council,  of  very  good  fame  for  honesty 
and  ability.  This  gentlemanhad  good  interest  uid 
reputation  in  the  city,  and  conversed  much  with 
those  who  disliked  the  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  wished  to  live  under  the  same  govern- 
ment they  were  born;  and  from  those  citizens 
received  information  of  the  temper  of  the  people, 
upon  accidents,  in  the  public  cuffairs.  And  Mr. 
Waller  and  he,  with  that  confidence  that  uses  to  be 
between  brethren  of  the  same  good  affections,  fre- 
quently imparted  their  observations  and  opinions 
to  each  other;  the  one  relating,  how  many  m  both 
houses  inclined  to  peace;  and  the  other  making 
the  same  judgment  upon  the  correspondence  he 
had,  and  intdligence  ne  received  from  the  most 
substantial  men  of  London;  and  both  of  them 
again  communicated  what  one  received  from  the 
other,  to  the  company  [they]  used  to  converse 
with;  Mr.  Waller  impartiujg  uie  wishes  and  power 
of  the  well  affected  party  in  the  city,  to  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  the  same 
mind;  and  Mr.  Tomkins  acquainting  those  he 
durst  trust  of  the  city,  that  such  and  such  lords 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  of  special  note,  were 
weary  of  the  distractions,  and  would  heartily  and 
confidently  contribute  to  such  an  honourable  and 
honest  peace,  as  all  men  knew  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  king.  And  from  hence  they  came 
reasonably  to  a  conclusion,  that  if  some  means 
were  found  out  to  raise  a  confidence  in  those  who 
wished  wd^,  that  they  should  not  be  oppressed  by 
the  extravagant  power  of  the  desperate  party ;  but 
that  [if]  they  would  so  far  assist  one  another,  as 
to  d^are  their  opinions  to  .be  the  same,  they 
should  be  able  to  prevent  or  suppress  those 
tumults,  which  seemed  to  countenance  the  distrac- 
tions ;  and  the  houses  would  be  induced  to  terms 
of  moderation. 

In  this  time  the  lord  Conway,  being  returned 
from  Ireland,  incensed  against  tne  Scots,  and  dis- 
contented with  the  parliament  here,  finding  Mr. 
Waller  in  good  esteem  with  the  earl  of  NorUium- 
berland,  and  of  great  friendship  with  the  earl  of 
Portland,  he  entered  into  the  same  familiarity; 
and,  being  more  of  a  soldier,  in  the  discourses  ad- 
ministered questions,  and  considerations,  necessary 
to  be  understood  by  men  that  either  meant  to  use 
force,  or  to  resist  it;  and  wished  ''that  they  who 
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"  had  interest  and  acquaintance  in  the  city  would 
*'  endeavour  by  a  mutual  correspondence  to  inform 
"  themselves  of  the  distinct  affections  of  their 
**  neighbours,  that,  upon  any  exigent,  men  might 
*'  foresee  whom  they  might  trust ;"  and  diese  dis- 
courses being  again  derived  by  Mr.  Waller  to  Mr. 
Tomkins,  he,  upon  occasion,  and  conference  with 
his  companions,  insisted  on  the  same  arguments ; 
and  they  again  conversing  with  their  friends  and 
acquaintance,  (for  of  all  this  business,  there  were 
not  above  three  who  ever  spoke  toother,)  agreed, 
"  that  some  well  affected  persons,  m  every  parish 
*'  and  ward  about  London,  should  make  a  list  of 
*'  all  the  inhabitants ;  and  thereupon  to  make  a 
"  reasonable  guess  of  their  several  affections," 
(which  at  that  time  was  no  hard  thing  for  observ- 
ing men  to  do,)  and  thence  a  computation  of  the 
strength  and  power  of  that  party,  wnich  was  noto- 
riously violent  against  any  accommodation. 

I  am  persuaded  the  utmost  project  in  this  design 
was  (I  speak  not  what  particular  men  might  intend, 
or  wish  jupon  their  own  fancies)  to  b^t  such  a 
combination  among  the  party  well  aflScted,  that 
they  would  refuse  to  conform  to  those  ordinances 
of  the  twentieth  part,  and  other  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war ;  and  thereby,  or  by  joint  petition- 
mg  for  peace,  and  discountenancing  the  other  who 
petitioned  against  it,  to  prevail  with  the  parliament 
to  incline  to  a  determination  of  the  war.  And  it 
may  be,  some  men  might  think  of  making  advan- 
tage of  any  casual  commotion,  or  preventing  any 
mischief  by  it ;  and  thereupon  that  inquiry  where 
the  magazmes  lay,  and  discourse  of  wearing  some 
distinguishing  tokens,  had  been  rather  mentioned, 
than  proposed.  For  it  is  certain,  very  many  who 
were  conscious  to  themselves  of  loyal  purposes  to 
the  king,  and  of  hearty  dislike  of  the  parliament's 
proceedings,  and  observed  the  violent,  revengeful, 
and  ruinating  prosecution  of  all  men,  by  those  of 
the  engaged  party,  were  not  without  sad  apprehen- 
sions that,  upon  some  jealousy,  and  quarrel  picked, 
even  a  general  massacre  might  be  attempted  of  all 
the  king's  friends ;  and  thereupon,  in  several  dis- 
courses, might  touch  upon  such  expedients,  as 
might  in  those  seasons  be  most  benendal  to  their 
safety.  But  that  there  was  ever  any  formed  design, 
either  of  letting  in  the  king's  army  into  London, 
which  was  most  impossible  to  be  contrived,*  or  of 
raising  an  army  there,  and  surprising  the  parlia- 
ment, or  any  one  person  of  it,  or  of  using  any  vio- 
lence in  or  upon  the  city,  I  could  never  yet  see 
cause  to  believe;  and  if  there  had,  they  would 
have  published  such  a  relation  of  it)  after  Mr.  Wal- 
ler had  confessed  to  them  all  he  knew,  had  heard, 
or  fancied  to  himself,  as  might  have  constituted 
some  reasonable  understanmng  of  it;  and  not 
[have]  contented  themselves  wim  making  conclu- 
sions from  questions  that  had  been  asked,  and  an- 
swers made,  by  persons  unknown,  and  forcing 
expressions  used  dv  one,  to  relate  to  actions  of 
another,  between  wnom  there  had  been  never  the 
least  acquaintance  or  correspondence ;  and  joining 
what  was  said  at  London  to  somewhat  done  at 
Oxford,  at  another  time,  and  to  another  purpose : 
for,  before  I  finish  this  discoui:se,  it  will  t>e  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  another  action,  which,  how  dis- 
tinct soever  from  this  that  is  related,  was  woven 
together  to  make  one  plot. 

From  the  king's  coming  to  Oxford,  many  citizens 
of  good  quality,  who  were  prosecuted,  or  jealously 
looked  upon  in  London,  had  resorted  to  tne  king. 
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and  hoping,  if  the  winter  produced  not  a  peace, 
that  the  siunmer  would  cany  the  king  before  that 
city  with  an  army,  they  had  entertained  some  dis- 
course "  of  raising,  upon  their  own  stocks  of  money 
and  credit,  some  regiments  of  foot  and  horse, 
and  joining  with  some  gentlemen  of  Kent,  who 
were  likewise  inclined  to  such  an  undertaking." 
Among  these  was  sir  Nicholas  Crisp,  a  citizen  of 
good  wealth,  great  trade,  and  an  active  spirited 
man,  who  had  been  lately  prosecuted  with  great 
severity  by  the  house  of  commons ;  and  had  there- 
upon ned  from  London,  for  appearing  too  great  a 
stickler  in  a  petition  for  peace  in  the  city.  Thia 
gentleman  industriously  preserved  a  correspond- 
ence still  there,  by  which  he  gave  the  king  often 
very  useful  intelligence,  and  assured  him  ^'of  a 
*'  very  considerable  party,  which  would  appear 
''  there  for  him,  whenever  his  own  power  should 
''  be  so  near,  as  to  ^ve  them  any  countenance." 
In  the  end,  whether  mvited  by  his  correspondents 
there,  or  trusting  his  own  sprightly  indinationa 
and  resolutions  too  much,  and  concluding  that  all, 
who  were  equally  honest,  would  be  equally  bold, 
he  desired  his  majesty,  "  to  grant  a  comnussion  to 
such  persons,  whom  he  would  nominate,  of  the 
city  of  London,  under  the  ^^reat  seal  of  England, 
in  the  nature  of  a  commission  of  array,  by  virtue 
whereof,  when  the  season  should  come,  his  party 
there  would  appear  in  discipline  and  order ;  and 
that  this  was  oesired  by  those,  who  best  knew 
what  countenance  and  authority  was  requisite; 
"  and  being  trusted  to  them  would  not  be  executed 
at  all,  or  else  at  such  a  time  as  his  mi^esty  should 
receive  ample  fruit  by  it ;  provided  it  were  done 
with  secrecy,  equal  to  the  hazard  they  should  run 
who  were  employed  in  it." 
The  king  had  no  exception  to  it  but  "  the  im- 
probability that  it  could  do  good,  and  that  was 
the  less  because  the  fEuling  could  do  no  hurt  but 
"  to  the  undertakers."  The  promoter  was  a  very 
popular  man  in  the  city,  where  he  had  been  a  com- 
mander of  the  trained  bands,  till  the  ordinance  of 
the  militia  removed  him ;  which  rather  improved, 
than  lessened,  his  credit;  and  he  was  very  confi- 
dent, it  woidd  produce  a  notable  advantage  to  the 
king:  however,  they  desired  it  who  were  there, 
and  would  not  appear  without  it;  and  therefore 
the  king  consented  to  it;  referring  the  nomination 
of  all  persons  to  be  named  in  the  commission  to 
him ;  who,  he  verily  believed,  had  proceeded  by 
the  instruction  and  advice  of  those  wno  were  near- 
est the  concernment ;  and  for  the  secrecy  of  it,  the 
king  referred  the  preparing  and  despatch  of  the 
commission  to  sir  Nicholas  Crisp  himself,  who 
should  acquaint  no  more  with  it  than  he  found 
requisite ;  so,  without  the  privity  or  advice  of  any 
counsellor,  or  minister  of  state,  he  procured  such  a 
commission  as  he  desired  (being  no  other  than  the 
commission  of  array  in  English)  to  be  signed  by 
the  king,  and  sealea  with  the  great  seaL 

Tliisbeing  done,  and  remaining  still  in  his  cus- 
tody, the  lady  Aubigney,  by  a  pass,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  houses,  came  to  Oxford  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  her  own  fortune  with  the  kingjii 
the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  at 
hill ;  and  she  having  in  few  days  despatched  ber 
business  there,  and  being  ready  to  return,  sir 
Nicholas  Crisp  came  to  the  king,  and  besought 
him,  "  ta  desire  that  lady  "  (who  had  a  pass,  and 
so  could  promise  herself  safety  in  her  journey) 
''  to  carry  a  small  box  "  (in  which  that  commission 
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should  be)  "  with  her^  and  to  keep  it  in  her  own 
"  custody,  until  a  gentleman  should  call  to  her 
"  ladyship  for  it,  by  such  a*  token :  that  token," 
he  said,  "  he  coula  send  to  one  of  the  persons 
"  trusted,  who  should  keep  it  by  him  till  the  oppor- 
"  tunity  came,  in  which  it  might  be  executed." 
The  king  accordingly  wished  the  lady  Aubigney  to 
carry  it  with  great  care  and  secrecy  ;  telling  ner, 
"  it  much  concerned  his  majesty's  service ;"  and 
to  deliver  it  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such  assur- 
ance, as  is  before  mentioned  :  which  she  did,  and, 
within  few  days  after  her  return  to  London,  deli- 
vered it  to  a  person  who  was  appointed  to  call  for 
it.  How  this  commission  was  discovered,  I  could 
never  learn :  for  though  Mr.  Waller  had  the  honour 
to  be  admitted  often  to  that  lady,  and  was  believed 
by  her  to  be  a  gentleman  of  most  entire  affections 
to  the  king's  service,  and  consequently  mifht  be 
fitly  trust^  with  what  she  knew,  yet  her  ladyship 
herself,  not  knowing  what  it  was  sne  carried,  could 
not  inform  any  body  else. 

But  about  this  time,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Tomkins, 
who  had  often  cursorily  overheard  his  master  and 
Mr.  Waller  discourse  of  the  argument  we  are  now 
upon,  placed  himself  behind  a  hanging,  at  a  time 
they  were  together;  and  there,  whilst  either  of 
them  discoursed  the  language  and  opinion  of  the 
company  they  kept,  overheard  enough  to  make 
him  beheve  ms  information,  and  discovery,  would 
make  him  welcome  to  those  whom  he  thought  con- 
cerned ;  and  so  went  to  Mr.  Pym,  and  acquainted 
him  with  all  he  had  heard,  or  probably  imagined. 
The  time  when  Mr.  Pym  was  made  acquainted 
with  it  is  not  known ;  but  the  circun^tances  of  the 
publishing  it  were  such,  as  filled  all  men  with  appre- 
nensions.  It  was  on  Wednesday  the  thirty-first  of 
May,  their  solemn  fast-day,  when,  being  all  at 
their  sermon,  in  St.  Margaret's  church  in  West- 
minster, according  to  their  custom,  a  letter  or 
message  is  brought  privately  to  Mr.  Pym ;  who 
thereupon,  with  some  of  the  most  active  members, 
rise  from  their  seats ;  and,  after  a  httle  whispering 
together,  remove  out  of  the  church :  this  could  not 
but  ezceedinffly  affect  those  who  stayed  behind ; 
immediately  tney  sent  guards  to  all  the  prisons,  as 
Lambeth-house,  Ely-house,  and  such  places,  where 
their  malignants  were  in  custody,  with  directions 
"  to  search  the  prisoners ;"  and  some  other  places 
which  they  thought  fit  should  be  suspected.  After 
the  sermons  were  ended,  the  houses  met;  and 
were  only  told,  **  that  letters  were  intercepted 
"  going  to  the  king  and  the  court  at  Oxford,  that 

ex})ressed  some  notable  conspiracy  in  hand,  to 

ddiver  up  the  parliament  ana  the  city  into  the 
"  hands  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  that  the  time  for  the 
"  execution  of  it  drew  very  near."  Hereupon  a 
committee  was  appointed  **  to  examine  all  persons 
"  they  thouffht  fit ;  and  to  apprehend  some  nomi- 
*'  nated  at  uat  time."  And  the  same  night,  this 
committee  apprehended  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr.  Tom- 
kins;  and,  tne  next  day,  such  others  as  they 
thought  fit. 

Mr.  Waller  was  so  confounded  with  fear  and 
apprehension,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had 
said,  heard,  thought,  or  seen ;  all  that  he  knew  of 
himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected  of  others ;  with- 
out concealing  any  person  of  what  degree  or  qua- 
lity soever,  or  any  discourse  that  he  had  ever,  upon 
any  occasion,  entertained  with  them :  what  such 
and  such  ladies  of  great  honour,  to  whom,  upon 
the  credit  of  his  great  parts,  and  very  good  reputa- 
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tion,  he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him  in 
their  chambers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  houses ; 
and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to  oppose  them  ; 
what  correspondence  and  intercourse  they  had  with 
some  ministers  of  state  at  Oxford ;  and  how  they 
derived  all  intelligence  thither.  He  informed  them, 
"  that  the  earl  of  Portland  and  the  lord  Conway 
*'  had  been  particular  in  all  the  agitations  whicn 
"  had  been  with  the  citizens ;  and  had  given  fre- 
"  quent  advice  and  directions  how  they  should 
"  aemean  themselves ;  and  that  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland had  expressed  very  good  wishes  to 
any  attempt,  that  might  give  a  stop  to  the  vio- 
lent actions  and  proceedings  of  the  houses,  and 
produce  a  good  understanding  with  the  king." 
When  the  committee  were  thus  furnished,  they 
took  the  examinations  of  Mr.  Tomkins,  and  such 
other  as  they  thought  necessary,  and  having  at  the 
same  time,  by  some  other  means,  discovered  (or 
concealed  it  till  this  time)  that  commission  which 
is  before  discoursed  of,  and  gotten  the  very  original 
into  their  hands,  they  kneaded  both  into  one  plot 
and  conspiracy ;  and,  acquainting  the  houses  with 
so  much  as  they  thought  yet  seasonable  to  publish, 
they  declared,  (without  naming  any  lords,  or  other 
persons,  to  be  interested  in  the  design,  save  those 
only  who  were  imprisoned ;  among  whom  the  lady 
Aubigney  was  one :  and  without  communicating 
any  of  the  examinations,  which,  they  pretended, 
were  not  to  be  common  till  the  conspirators  were 
brought  to  trial,)  *'  that  the  original  of  this  con- 
"  spiracy  was  from  the  late  London  petition  for 
**  peace,"  which  was  spoken  of  about  Christmas 
last  in  the  book  precedent ;  "  and  that,  under  pre- 
"  tence  of  peace  and  moderation,  a  party  was  to 
be  formea,  which  should  be  able  to  suppress  all 
opponents,  and  to  awe  the  parliament :  that,  to 
this  purpose,  some  of  those  who  were  the  prin- 
cipal movers  and  fomenters  of  that  petition,  did 
continue,  in  the  nature  of  a  committee,  still  to 
carry  on  the  design :  that  they  held  intelligence 
"  in  both  armies,  court,  and  parliament ;  took  a 
"  general  survey  of  the  numbers  and  affections  of 
"  uie  several  inhabitants  throughout  the  wards 
"  and  parishes  of  the  city,  and  places  adjacent ; 
"  and  distinguished  all  under  the  titles  of  men 
"  affected,  or  averse  to  the  king ;  or  indifferent, 
"  and  neutral  persons,  carried  only  by  the  success 
"  and  power  of  the  prevailers :  that  they  were  well 
"  instructed  in  the  number  and  inclinations  of  the 
"  trained  bands  of  London ;  the  places  where  the 
magazines  were  kept;  where  the  commanders 
for  the  parUament  dwelt ;  had  thought  of  places 
for  rendezvous,  and  retreat,  upon  any  occasion, 
''  and  of  colours,  and  marks  of  distinction  between 
"  the  different  parties. 

**  That  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr.  Tomkins  were  the 
"  principal  persons  employed,  and  trusted  to  give 
''-advertisement  to,  and  correspond  with,  the  king's 
"  ministers  at  Oxford ;  and  receive  advertisements 
"  and  commands  from  thence,  for  the  completing 
"  the  work ;  that  they  two  held  constant  mtelli* 
"  gence  and  intercourse  with  the  lord  Falkland, 
''  then  principal  secretary  to  the  king ;  and  that 
"  from  him  they  received  the  signification  of  the 
"  king's  pleasure ;  and  that  those  directions,  coun- 
"  sels,  and  encouragements  had  been  principally 
sent  by  those  messengers  which  had  been  em- 
ployed by  his  majesty  to  the  parliament,  under 
the  pretence  of  peace;  and  especially  by  Mr. 
[Alexander]  Hambden ;  who  came  with  the  last 
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"  message,  and  was  a  cousin-german  to  Mr.  Wal- 
*'  ler.  That  the  lady  Aubigney,  who  had  been 
lately  at  Oxford,  had  brought  thence  a  commis- 
sion to  them  from  the  king,  by  force  of  arms  to 
destroy,  kill,  and  slay  the  forces,  raised  by  the 
parliament  and  their  adherents,  as  traitors  and 
rebels ;  and  that  they  had  lately  sent  a  message 
''  to  Oxford  by  one  Hassel,  a  servant  of  the  kind's, 
'  to  acquaint  the  lord  Falkland,  that  the  design 
was  come  to  good  perfection ;  unto  which,  an- 
swer was  returned,*  that  they  should  hasten  it 
"  with  all  speed : 

"  That  the  particulars  of  the  design  appeared  to 
"  be :  I.  To  seize  into  their  custody  the  king's 
"  children.  2.  To  seize  several  members  of  both 
houses,  the  lord  mayor^  and  committee  of  the 
militia,  under  pretence  of  bringing  them  to  a 
legal  trial.  3.  To  seize  upon  the  outworks, 
<*  forts,  Tower  of  London,  magazines,  gates,  and 
other  places  of  importance  in  the  city.  4.  To 
let  in  the  king's  forces  to  surprise  the  city,  and 
to  destroy  all  those  who  should  oppose  them  by 
authority  of  the  parliament.  5.  By  force  of 
arms  to  resist  all  payments  imposed  by  authority 
of  parliament,  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
armies  employed  for  their  just  defence,  8cc.  to 
suspend,  if  not  alter,  the  whole  government  of 
'*  the  city,  and,  with  assistance  of  the  king's  force, 
"  to  awe  and  master  the  parliament." 

When  both  houses  were  awakened,  and  startled 
with  this  report,  the  first  thing  agreed  on  was,  "  a 
'*  day  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  this  wonderful 
"  delivery ;"  which  shut  out  any  future  doubts, 
and  disquisitions,  whether  there  had  been  any  such 
dehveiT ;  and,  consequently,  whether  their  plot  was 
in  truth,  or  had  been  so  framed.  Then  it  was  said, 
that  as  the  design  was  the  most  desperate,  so  the 
carriage  was  the  most  subtle,  and  among  persons 
of  reputation,  and  not  suspected ;  and  mat  there 
was  reason  to  suspect,  many  members  of  both 
"  houses  were  privy  to  it ;  and  therefore  there 
"  ought  to  be  all  possible  care  taken  to  make  the 
''  discovery  perfect,  and  to  unite  themselves  for 
"  the  public  defence :  that  if  any  part  were  left 
"  undiscovered,  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  com- 
"  monwealth."  This  finding  a  full  consent,  it  was 
propounded,  *'  that  a  protestation  might  be  drawn 
"  up,  by  which  every  member  of  the  two  houses 
"  might  purge  himself  from  any  guilt  of,  or  privity 
"  in,  that  conspiracy ;  and  likewise  oblige  himself 
"  to  resist  and  oppose  any  such  combination." 
They  who  were  imder  the  character  of  moderate 
men,  and  usually  advanced  all  motions  of  peace 
and  accommodation,  durst  not  oppose  the  expe- 
dient, lest  they  should  be  concluded  guilty ;  most 
of  them  having  had  familiarity  with  Mr.  Waller, 
and,  no  doubt,  upon  sundry  occasions,  spoken 
with  that  freedom  to  him,  as  might  very  well  incur 
a  severe  interpretation,  if,  upon  this  occasion,  what 
they  had  said  should  be  scanned.  And  so,  before 
the  rising,  there  was  framed  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons, a  vow  and  covenant  to  be  taken  by  the 
members  of  both  houses,  and  afterwards  by  the 
city,  and  their  army ;  for  their  jealousy  was  now 
spread  over  all  ^eir  own  quarters ;  whicn  covenant, 
for  the  rareness  of  it  both  in  title  and  style,  I  think 
necessary  here  to  insert  in  the  very  terms ;  which 
were  these: 

A  sficred  vow,  and  covenant,  taken  by  the  lords  and 
commons  assembled  in  parliament,  upon  the  dis^ 
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eovery  of  the  late  horrid  and  treaehenms  design^ 
for  the  destruction  of  this  parliament  and  the 
kingdom:  [the  6th  of  June,  1643.] 

"  Whereas  there  hath  been,  and  now  is,  in  this 
kingdom,  a  popish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the 
subversion  of  the  true  protestant  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and,  in 
pursuance  thereof,  a  popish  army  hath  been 
raised,  and  is  now  on  foot  in  divers  parts  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  whereas  there  hath  been  a  trea- 
cherous and  horrid  design,  lately  discovered  by 
the  great  blessing  and  especial  providence  of 
God,  of  divers  persons,  to  join  themselves  with 
the  armies  raised  by  the  lang,  and  to  destroy 
the  forces  rsdsed  by  the  lords  and  commons  in 
parliament,  to  surprise  the  cities  oi  London  and 
Westminster,  with  the  suburbs ;  by  arms  to  force 
the  parliament ;  and  finding  by  constant  expe- 
rience, that  many  ways  of  rorce,  and  treachery, 
are  continually  attempted,  to  bring  to  utter  rum 
and  destruction  the  parliament  and  kingdom; 
and  that  which  is  dearest,  the  true  protestant 
religion  :  and  that,  for  the  preventing  and  with- 
standing the  same,  it  is  fit,  that  all,  who  are 
true  hearted,  and  lovers  of  their  country,  should 
bind  themselves  each  to  other  in  a  sacred  vow 
and  covenant : 

"  I  A.  B,  m  humility,  and  reverence  of  the  Di- 
vine Majesty,  declare  my  hearty  sorrow  for  my 
own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  this  nation,  which  have 
deserved  the  calamities  and  judgments  that  now 
lie  upon  it ;  and  my  true  intention  is,  by  God's 
grace,  to  endeavour  the  amendment  of  my  own 
ways :  and  I  do  farther^  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  declare,  vow,  and  covenant,  that,  in 
order  to  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  true 
reformed  protestant  religion,  and  liberty  of  the 
subject,  I  will  not  consent  to  the  laying  down  of 
arms,  so  long  as  the  papists,  now  in  open  war 
against  the  parliament,  shall  by  force  of  arms  be 
protected  from  the  justice  thereof:  and  that  I  do 
abhor  and  detest  the  said  wicked  and  treacherous 
design,  lately  discovered :  and  that  I  never  gave, 
nor  wiU  give,  my  assent  to  the  execution  thereof, 
but  will,  according  to  my  power,  and  vocation, 
oppose  and  resist  the  same,  and  all  other  of  the 
like  nature.  And  in  case  any  other  like  design 
shall  hereafter  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  ^nll 
make  such  timely  discovery,  as  I  shall  conceive 
may  best  conduce  to  the  preventing  thereof. 
And  whereas  1  do  in  my  conscience  believe,  that 
the  forces,  raised  by  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, are  ndsed  and  continued  for  their  just  de- 
fence, and  for  the  defence  of  the  true  protestant 
religion,  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  against  the 
forces  raised  by  the  king ;  that  I  will,  according 
to  my  power,  and  vocation,  assist  the  forces 
raised  and  continued,  by  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, a^nst  the  forces  raised  by  the  king  with- 
out their  consent:  and  will  likewise  assist  all 
other  persons  that  shall  take  this  oath,  in  what 
they  shall  do  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  will  not 
directly,  or  indirectly,  adhere  unto,  nor  shall 
willingly  assist  the  forces  raised  by  the  king, 
without  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. And  this  vow,  and  covenant,  I  make  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Searcher  of 
all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the 
same,  as  I  shall  answer  at  the  great  day,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shaU  be  disclosea." 
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Thougli  many  were  mach  startled  at  this  cove- 
nant, and  took  time  to  consider  of  it,  there  being 
in  the  preamble,  and  positive  part,  much  which 
very  few  believed,  ana  in  the  promissory  part  a 
more  direct  denouncing  war  agamst  the  kmg,  than 
had  been  in  plain  terms  before  avowed  by  them, 
and  an  absolute  protestation  against  peace,  till  the 
king  were  at  their  mercy ;  yet  the  fear  of  being 
concluded  guilty  of  the  plot,  made  them  swallow 
all  the  rest;  and  the  example  of  one  prevailing 
with  many,  there  was  not  a  member  of  either 
house  that  took  it  not :  and  being  thus  fettered 
and  entangled  themselves,  they  sent  their  commit- 
'tee  into  the  city,  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
*'  happy  discovery,  and  how  miraculously  God  had 
"  preserved  them,  and  to  engage  them  in  the  same 
"  sacred  vow,  and  covenant ;  which  was  readily 
submitted  to ;  and,  by  the  industry  of  their  clergy, 
sooner  than  can  be  unagined,  taken  throughout 
that  people.  Then  it  was,  with  equal  diligence 
and  solemnity,  transmitted  to  the  army,  that  their 
fears  of  inconvenience  from  thence  might  be  like- 
wise purged ;  and  thence  it  grew  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, to  know  their  friends  and  enemies  by; 
and  whosoever  refused  to  take  that  covenant,  need- 
ed no  other  charge  to  be  concluded,  and  prosecuted, 
as  the  highest  malignant. 

Being  this  way  secure  from  any  future  clamours 
for  peace,  they  proceeded  to  try  Mr.  Tomkins ; 
Mr.  ChalQuer,  a  citizen  of  good  wealth  and  credit, 
and  most  intimate  with  Tomkins;  Mr.  Hambden, 
who  brought  the  last  message  from  the  king ;  one 
Hassel,  a  messenger  of  the  king's,  who  passed 
often  between  London  and  Oxford,  and  sometimes 


gentlemen  at  Oxford,  (for  the  major  part  of  the 
commissioners  were  there,)  and  a  few  unknown 
private  citizens,  would  have  served  for  that  work. 
I  am  very  confident,  and  I  have  very  much  reason 
for  that  confidence,  that  there  was  no  more  known, 
or  thought  of  at  Oxford,  concerning  the  matter  of 
the  commission,  than  I  have  before  set  forth ;  nor 
of  the  other,  than  that  Mr.  Tomkins  sometimes 
writ  to  the  lord  Falkland,  (for  Mr.  Waller,  out  of 
the  cautiousness  of  his  own  nature,  never  writ 
word,)  and  by  messengers  signified  to  him,  ''  that 
"  the  number  of  those  who  desired  peace,  and  ab- 
"  horred  the  proceedings  of  the  houses,  was  very 
*^  considerable;  and  that  they  resolved,  by  refusing 
''  to  contribute  to  the  war,  and  to  submit  to  their 
''  ordinances,  to  declare  and  manifest  themselves 
in  that  manner,  that  the  violent  party  in  the  city 
should  not  have  credit  enough  to  hinder  any  ac- 
commodation."    And  the  lord  Falkland  always 
returned  answer,  "  that  they  should  expedite  those 
*'  expedients,  as  soon  as  might  be,  for  that  delays 
''  made  the  war  more  difficult  to  be  restrained." 
And  if  I  could  find  evidence,  or  reason,  to  induce 
me  to  believe,  that  there  was  any  farther  design 
in  the  thing  itself,  or  that  the  kmg  gave  ferther 
countenance  to  it,  I  should  not  at  all  conceal  it ; 
no  man  imagining,  that  if  the  king  could  have 
entertained  any  probable  hope  of  reducing  London, 
which  was  the  fomenter,  supporter,  and  indeed  the 
life  of  the  war ;  or  could  nave  found  any  expe- 
dient, from  whence  he  could  reasonably  propose 
to  dissolve,  scatter,  and  disperse  those  wno,  under 
the  name  of  a  parliament,  had  kindled  a  war  against 
him,  but  he  would  have  given  his  utmost  assistance 
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carried  letters  and  messages  to  the  lord  Falkland ;  \  and  countenance  thereunto,  either  by  public  force, 
and  some  citizens,  whose  names  were  in  the  com-  I  or  private  contrivance. 


mission  sent  from  Oxford ;  by  a  council  of  war; 
by  whom  Mr.  Tomkins  and  Mr.  Chaloner  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged;  and  were  both,  with 
all  circumstances  of  severity  and  cruelty,  exe- 
cuted :  the  one  on  a  gibbet,  oy  his  own  house  in 
Holbom ;  where  he  had  long  lived  with  singular 
estimation;  and  the  other,  by  his  house  in 
Comhill,  near  the  Old  Exchange.  Hassel  the 
messenger  saved  them  farther  trouble,  and  died  in 
prison  the  night  before  his  trial :  and  there  being 
no  evidence  agdnst  Mr.  Hambden,  but  what  Mr. 
Waller  himself  gave,  they  gave  no  judgment 
against  him,  but  kept  him  long  after  in  prison,  till 
he  died :  neither  proceeded  they  capitally  against 


There  were  very  great  endeavours  used,  to  have 
proceeded  with  equal  severity  against  the  earl  of 
Portland,  and  the  lord  CSonway,  (for  the  accusation 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  it  was  proceeded 
tenderly  in;  for  though  the  violent  party  was 
heartily  incensed  against  him,  as  a  man  weary  of 
them,  yet  his  reputation  was  still  very  great,)  who 
were  both  close  prisoners ;  and,  to  that  purpose, 
their  lordships  and  Mr.  Waller  were  confronted 
before  the  committee ;  where  they  as  peremptorily 
denying,  as  he  charging  them,  and  there  bemg  no 
other  witness  but  he  against  them,  the  prosecution 
was  rather  let  alone  than  declined,  till  after  a  long 
restraint  they  procured  enlargement  upon  bail. 


those  citizens  whose  names  were  in  the  commis-  ;  Mr.  Waller  himself,  (though  confessedly  the  most 


sion,  it  not  appearing  that  their  names  were  used 
with  their  consent  and  privity ;  though  the  brand 
of  being  maHgnants  served  tne  turn  for  their  un- 
doing; for  all  their  estates  were  seized,  as  theirs 
were  who  had  been  executed. 

And  there  is  nothing  clearer  than  that  the  com- 
mission sent  from  Oxford  by  the  lady  Aubigney,  had 


guilty;  and  by  his  imhappy  demeanour,  in  this 
time  of  his  affliction,  he  had  raised  as  many  ene- 
mies as  he  had  formerly  friends,  and  almost  the 
same,)  after  he  had,  with  incredible  dissimulation, 
acted  such  a  remorse  of  conscience,  as  his  trial 
was  put  off  out  of  Christian  compassion,  till  he 
might  recover  his  understanding,  (and  that  was 


not  any  relation  to  the  discourses  passed  between  I  not,  till  the  heat  and  fiiry  of  the  prosecutors  was 
^«.  X     ^t      m     1  •  1  .,  .1   .    reasonably  abated  with  the  sacrifices  they  had 

made,)  and,  by  drawing  visitants  to  himself,  of  the 
most  powerful  ministers  of  all  factions,  had,  by  his 
liberality  and  penitence,  his  jpreces  and  his  lacrynue, 
his  receiving  vulgar  and  vile  sayings  from  them 
with  humility  and  reverence,  as  clearer  convictions 
and  informations  than  in  his  life  he  had  ever  had ; 
and  distributing  great  sums  to  them  for  their 
prayers  and  ghostly  counsel;  so  satisfied  them, 
that  they  satisfied  others ;  was  brought,  at  his  suit, 
to  the  house  of  commons'  bar;  where  (being  a 
3E 


Mr.  Waller,  Tomkins,  and  those  citizens ;  or  that 
they,  who  knew  of  one,  had  not  any  privity  with  the 
other :  which  if  they  had  had,  and  intended  such 
an  insurrection,  as  was  allied,  Mr.  Waller,  and 
Mr.  Tomkins,  or  some  one  ofuiose  lords  who  were 
supposed  to  combine  with  them,  would  have  been 
in  the  commission.  Or  if  the  king's  ministers  had 
been  engaged  in  the  consultation,  and  hoped  to 
have  nused  a  party  which  should  suddenly  seize 
upon  the  city  and  the  parliament,  they  would  never 
have  thougnt  a  commission   granted   to  some 
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Waller  banished  by  the  parliament  after  paying  a  heaicyfine.      [book  vii. 
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man  in  truth  very  powerful  in  language ;  and  who, 
by  what  he  spoke,  and  in  the  manner  of  speaking 
it,  exceedingly  captivated  the  good-will  and  bene- 
volence of  Us  hearers ;  which  is  the  highest  part 
of  an  orator)  with  such  flattery,  as  was  most 
exactly  calculated  to  that  meridian,  with  such  a 
submission,  as  their  vulgar  pride  took  delight  in, 
and  such  dejection  of  mind,  and  spirit,  as  was  like 
to  cozen  the  major  part,  and  be  thought  serious ; 
he  laid  before  them  "  their  own  danger  and  con- 
"  cemment,  if  they  should  suffer  one  of  their  own 
"  body,  how  unworthy  and  monstrous  soever^  to  be 
"  triea  by  the  soldiers,  who  might  thereby  grow  to 
that  power  hereafbr,  that  they  would  both  trv 
those  they  would  not  be  willing  should  be  tried, 
and  for  things,  which  they  would  account  no 
crimes;  the  inconvenience  and  insupportable 
*'  mischief  whereof  all  wise  commonwealths  had 
"  foreseen,  and  prevented,  by  exempting  their  own 
"  members  from  all  judgments  but  their  own :"  he 
prevailed,  not  to  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war ; 
and  thereby  preserved  his  aear-bought  life;  so 
that,  in  truth,  he  does  as  much  owe  the  keeping 
his  head  to  that  oration,  as  Catiline  did  the  loss  of 
his  to  those  of  Tully:  and  by  having  done  ill  very 
well,  he,  by  degrees,  drew  that  respect  to  his 
parts,  which  always  carries  some  compassion  to  the 
person,  that  he  got  them  to  compound  for  his 
transgressions,  and  to  accept  of  ten  thousand 
poxmds  (which  their  afiairs  wanted)  for  his  liberty ; 
and  so  he  had  leave  to  recollect  himself  in  another 
country  (for  his  liberty  was  to  be  in  banishment)how 
miserable  he  had  made  himself,  to  have  leave  to  live 
out  of  his  own.  And  there  cannot  he  a  greater  evi- 
dence of  the  inestimable  value  of  his  parts,  than  that 
he  lived,  after  this,  in  the  good  affection  and  esteem 
of  many,  the  pity  of  most,  and  the  reproach  and 
scorn  of  none. 

These  high  proceedings  at  London,  and  in  the 
houses,  were  not  seconded  with  any  notable  suc- 
cess abroad ;  but  it  appeared  plainly,  by  the  slow 
coming  in  of  monies,  and  more  slow  coming  in  of 
men,  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  generally 
more  devoted  to  peace,  than  to  the  continuance  of 
those  distractions ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  by  the 
great  decay  and  sickness  of  his  army,  was  not,  in 
near  six  weeks,  able  to  remove  from  Reading;  by 
which  many  men  concluded,  which  could  not  be 
reasonably  foreseen,  that  if  Reading  had  held  out 
many  days  longer,  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  raise  his  siege ;  and  that  was  the  reason  the 
earl  gave  for  granting  so  good  conditions :  for  if 
he  could  have  stayed  longer  before  it,  he  well 
knew,  they  must  have  yielded  on  worse  terms ; 
neither  feared  he  the  king  would  be  able  to  relieve 
it.  In  the  end,  there  being  no  other  way  to  quiet 
the  city  of  London,  he  marched  towards  Oxford; 
but,  id  truth,  rather  to  secure  Buckinghamshire, 
which  was  now  infested  by  the  king's  horse, 
than  to  disquiet  that  place.  And,  to  that  purpose, 
he  fixed  his  head  quarter  at  Thame,  ten  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  other  county. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  army  in  Scot- 
land havingbeen  lately  disbanded,  many  officers  of 
that  nation,  who  had  served  in  Germany  and  in 
France,  betook  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
parliament ;  whereof  many  were  men  of  good  con- 
duct and  courage ;  though  there  were  more  as  bad 
as  the  cause  in  which  they  engaged.  Of  the  for- 
mer sort  colonel  Urry  was  a  man  of  name  and  re- 


putation, and  an  excellent  officer  of  horse,  and  had 
conmaanded  those  horse  at  Edge-hill  under  Balfour, 
which  had  preserved  their  army  there;  and  finding 
himself  afterwards  not  so  well  regarded,  as,  he 
thought,  he  had  deserved,  as  it  was  no  easy  thing 
to  vidue  that  people  at  the  rate  they  did  set  upon 
themselves ;  and  being  without  any  other  affection 
for  their  service,  than  their  pay  inchned  him  to,  he 
resolved  to  ^uit  them,  and  to  go  to  the  king ;  in 
order  to  which,  he  had  kept  some  correspondence 
with  the  earl  of  Brainford,  the  king's  general ; 
under  whose  command  he  had  formerly  served  in 
Germany.  Whilst  the  earl  of  Essex  remained  at 
Thame,  and  his  army  quartered  thereabout,  Urry 
came  to  Oxford,  in  the  equipage  that  became  a 
colonel  of  horse  who  had  received  good  pay ;  and 
the  very  next  day  after  he  came,  having  been  very 
graciously  received  by  the  king,  to  pye  proof  that 
he  brought  his  whole  heart  with  him,  he  went  to 
prince  Rupert,  acquainted  him  where  the  parlia- 
ment horse  lay,  and  how  loose  they  were  in  their 
Quarters ;  and,  to  give  a  testimony  of  his  fidelity  to 
tne  king,  he  desired  to  march  a  volunteer  with  a 
good  party,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  enemy ; 
and  the  prince  assigning  a  strong  party  for  tne 
service,  he  accompanied,  and  conducted  them  out 
of  the  common  road,  till  they  came  to  a  town ; 
where  a  regiment  of  the  paruament's  horse  was 
quartered ;  which  they  beat  up,  and  killed  or  took 
most  of  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  and  then  feU 
upon  those  other  quarters,  by  which*  they  had 
passed  before,  with  the  like  success ;  so  he  returned 
to  Oxford  with  many  prisoners,  and  with  notable 
damage  to  the  enemy. 

And  as  soon  as  he  returned,  he  made  another 
proposition  to  the  prince  for  the  attacking  the 
quarters  near  Thame;   through  which  he  had 
passed,  when  he  came  to  Oxford,  and  so  was  well 
acouainted  with  the  posture  in  which  they  were ; 
ana  assured  the  prince,  "  that,  if  he  went  about  it 
time  enough,  before  there  should  be  any  altera- 
tion in  their  quarters,  which  he  believed  the 
general  would  quickly   make,   the    enterprise 
would  be  worthy  of  it."    And  the  prince  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  done, 
that  he  resolved  to  conduct  the  next  adventure 
himself,  which  he  did  very  fortunately.  They  went 
out  of  the  ports  of  Oxford  in  the  evening  upon  a 
Saturday,  and  marched  beyond  all  the  Quarters  as 
far  as  Wickham,  and  fell  in  there  at  tne  farther 
end  of  the  town  towards  London,  from  whence 
they  expected  no  enemy,  and  so  kept  no  guards 
there.     A  regiment  of  horse,  and  of  foot,  were 
lodged  there ;  which  were  cut  off,  or  taken  pri- 
soners;  and  all  the  horses  and  a  good  booty 
brought  away.    And  from  thence  they  marched 
backward  to  another  quarter,  within  less  than  two 
miles  of  the  general's  own  quarters;  where  his 
men  lodged  with  the  same  security  they  had  done 
at  Wickham,  not  expecting  any  enemy  that  way ; 
and  so  met  with  the  same  fate  the  others  had 
done;   and  were  all  killed,  or  made  prisoners. 
And  having  performed  at  least  as  mucn  as  they 
had  proposed  to  do,  and  being  laden  with  pri- 
soners and  booty,  and  the  sun  oeing  now  rismg, 
the  prince  thougnt  it  time  to  retire  to  Oxford,  and 
so  gave  orders  to  march  accordingly  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  till  they  came  to  a  bridge  which 
was  yet  two  miles  from  them,  where  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  guard  to  attend,  to  favour  their  retreat. 
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But  the  alarm  had  been  brought  to  the  earl  of 
Essex  from  all  the  quarters,  who  quickly  gathered 
those  troops  together,  which  were  nearest;  and 
directed  those  to  follow  the  prince,  and  to  enter- 
tain him  in  skirmishes,  till  himself  should  come  up 
with  the  foot,  and  some  other  troops ;  which  he 
made  all  possible  haste  to  do.     So  that  when  the 
prince  had  almost  passed  a  fair  plain,  or  field, 
called  Chalgraye  field,  from  whence  he  was  to 
enter  a  lane,  which  continued  to  the  bridge;  the 
enemy's  horse  were  discovered  marching  after 
them  with  speed ;  and  as  they  might  easily  over- 
take them  in  the  lane,  so  they  must  as  easily  have 
put  them  into  great  disorder.  Therefore  the  prince 
resolved  to  expect,  and  stand  them  upon  the  open 
field,  though  his  horse  were  all  tired,  and  the  sun 
was  grown  very  hot,  it  being  about  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  in  [June].  .And  so  he  di- 
rected, "that  the  guard  of  the  prisoners  should 
**  make  what  haste  they  could  to  the  bridge,  but 
"  that  all  the  rest  should  return ;"  for  some  were 
entered  the  lane :  and  so  he  placed  himself  and  his 
troops,  as  he  thought  fit,  in  that  field  to  receive 
the  enemy ;  which  made  more  haste,  and  with  less 
order  than  they  should  have  done ;  and  being  more 
in  number  than  the  prince,  and  consisting  of  many 
of  the  principal  officers,  who,  having  been  present 
with  the  earl  of  Essex  when  the  alarm  came,  stayed 
not  for  their  own  troops,  but  joined  with  those 
who  were  ready  in  the  pursuit,  as  they  thought,  of 
a  fi^g  enemy,  or  such  as  would  easily  be  arrested 
in  their  hasty  retreat ;  and,  having  now  overtaken 
them,  meant  to  take  revenge  themselves  for  the 
damage  they  had  received  that  night,  and  morn- 
ing, before  the  general  could  come  up  to  have  a 
share  in  the  victory,  though  his  troops  were  even 
in  view.     But  the  prince  entertained  them  so 
roughly,  that  though  their  fronts  charged  very 
bravely  and  obstinately,  consisting  of  many  of 
their  best  officers,  of  which  many  of  the  chiefest 
falling,  the  rest  shewed  less  vigour,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  broke,  and  fled,  ana  were  pursued  tiU 
they  came  near  the  earl  of  Essex's  body ;  which 
being  at  near  a  mile's  distance,  and  making  a  stand  j 
to  receive  their  flying  troops,  and  to  be  mformed  I 
of  their  disaster,  the  prince  with  his  troops  hastened 
his  retreat,  and  passed  the  lane,  and  came  safe  to 
the  bridge  before  any  of  the  earl's  forces  came  up ; 
who  found  it  then  to  no  purpose  to  go  farther, 
there  being  a  good  guard  of  foot,  which  had  like- 
wise lined  both  sides  of  the  hedges  a  good  way  in 
the  lane.  And  so  the  prince,  about  noon,  or  shortly 
after,  entered  Oxford,  with  near  two  hundred  pri- 
soners, seven  comets  of  horse,  and  four  ensigns  of 
foot,  with  most  of  the  men  he  carried  from  thence, 
some  few  excepted,  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
action,  whereof  some  were  of  name. 

And  the  prince  presented  colonel  Urry  to  the 
king  with  a  great  testimony  of  the  courage  he  had 
shewed  in  the  action,  as  well  as  of  his  counsel  and 
conduct  in  the  whole ;  which  was  indeed  very  dex- 
terous, and  could  have  been  performed  by  no  man, 
who  had  not  been  very  conversant  with  the  nature 
and  humour  of  those  he  destroyed.  Upon  which, 
the  king  honoured  him  with  knighthood,  and  a 
regiment  of  horse  as  soon  as  it  could  be  raised ; 
and  every  body  magnified  and  extolled  1dm,  as 
they  usually  do  a  man  who  hath  good  luck,  and 
the  more,  because  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  pro- 
fessed a  repentance  for  having  been  in  rebeUion 
against  the  king.  And  he  deserves  this  testimony. 


and  vindication  to  be  given  him,  against  the  calum- 
nies which  were  raised  against  him,  "  as  if  he  had 
"  broken  his  trust,  and  deserted  the  service  of  the 
"  partiament,  and  betrayed  them  to  the  king," 
which  is  not  true.  He  had  owned  and  published 
his  discontents  long  before,  and  demanded  redress 
and  justice  in  some  particulars  from  the  parliament, 
in  which  the  earl  of  Essex  thought  he  had  reason ; 
and  wished  he  might  receive  satisfaction.  But  the 
man  was  in  his  nature  proud  and  imperious ;  and 
had  raised  many  enemies;  and  was  besides  of 
hcense,  and  committed  many  disorders  of  that 
kind;  and  had  little  other  virtue  than  being  a 
good  officer  in  the  field ;  regular  and  vigilant  in 
marching,  and  in  his  quarters ;  which  the  parlia- 
ment thought  other  men  would  attain  to,  who  had 
fewer  vices;  and  therefore  granted  nothing  that 
he  had  desired;  upon  whicn  he  declared,  "he 
"  would  serve  them  no  longer;"  and  delivered  up 
his  commission  to  the  earl  of  Essex ;  and  being 
then  pressed  to  promise,  that  he  would  not  serve 
the  king,  he  positively  refused  to  give  any  such 
engagement ;  and  after  he  had  stayed  in  London 
about  a  month,  and  had  received  encouragement 
from  some  friends  in  Oxford,  he  came  thither  in 
the  manner  set  down  before. 

The  prince's  success  in  this  last  march  was  very 
seasonable,  and  raised  the  spirits  at  Oxford  very 
much,  and  for  some  time  allayed  the  jealousies 
and  animosities,  which  too  often  broke  out  in 
several  factions  to  the  disquiet  of  the  king.  It  was 
visibly  great  in  the  number  of  the  prisoners; 
whereof  many  were  of  condition,  and  the  names 
of  many  officers  were  known,  who  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  as  colonel  Gunter,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  the  best  officer  of  horse  they  had,  and  a 
man  of  known  malice  to  the  government  of  the 
church;  which  had  drawn  some  severe  censure 
upon  him  before  the  troubles,  and  for  which  he 
had  still  meditated  revenge.  And  one  of  the  pri- 
soners who  had  been  tSaem.  in  the  action  said, 
"  that  he  was  confident  Mr.  Hambden  was  hurt, 
''  for  he  saw  him  ride  off  the  field  before  the  action 
was  done,  which  he  never  used  to  do,  and  with 
his  head  hanging  down,  and  resting  his  hands 
upon  the  neck  of  his  horse ;"  by  which  he  con- 
duaed  he  was  hurt.  But  the  news  the  next  day 
made  the  victory  much  more  important  than  it  was 
thought  to  have  been.  There  was  full  information 
brought  of  the  great  loss  the  enemy  had  sustained 
in  their  quarters,  by  which  three  or  four  regiments 
were  utterly  broken  and  lost :  the  names  of  many 
officers,  of  the  best  account,  were  known,  who 
were  either  killed  upon  the  place,  or  so  hurt  as 
there  remained  little  hope  of  their  recovery. 

Among  the  prisoners,  there  were  taken  colonel 
Sheffidd,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave, 
and  one  colonel  Beckly  a  Scotchman ;  who,  being 
both  visibly  wounded,  acted  their  hurts  so  well» 
and  pretended  to  be  so  ready  to  expire,  that,  upon 
their  paroles  neither  to  endeavour  nor  endure  a 
rescue,  th^  were  suffered  to  rest  at  a  private 
house  in  the  way,  within  a  mile  of  the  field,  till 
their  wounds  should  be  dressed,  and  they  recover 
so  much  strength  as  to  be  able  to  rencfer  them- 
selves prisoners  at  Oxford.  But  the  king's  forces 
were  no  sooner  gone,  than  they  found  means  to 
send  to  their  comrades,  and  were  the  next  day 
strong  enough,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  removed 
to  Tl^me,  by  a  strong  party  sent  from  the  earl  of 
Essex ;  and,  between  denying  that  they  had  pro- 
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mised,  and  saying,  that  thc^  woold  perform  it,  |  and  rocks  wliich  threatened  it.    And  I  am  per- 
they  nerer  sulnnitted  themseiTes  to  be  prisoners,  I  soaded,  his  power  and  interest,  at  that  time,  was 


as  much  against  the  law  of  arms,  as  thdr  takuif 
arms  was  against  their  allegiance.  But  that  which 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  considerable  re- 
compence  for  a  defeat,  coi^d  not  but  be  thought  a 


greater  to  do  good  or  hurt,  tium  any  man's  in  the 
kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath  had  in 
any  time :  for  his  reputation  of  honesty  was  univer- 
sal, and  his  affections  seemed  so  publicly  guided. 


glorious  crown  of  a  victory,  which  was  the  death  thsit  no  corrupt  or  private  ends  could  bias  them 
of  Mr.  Hambden ;  who,  being  shot  into  the  shoul-  He  was  of  that  rare  aflfability  and  temper  in 
der  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  i^ch  brake  the  bone,  debate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility  and  submis- 
within  three  weeks  after  died  with  extraordinary  '  sion  of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  ojnnion  with 
pain ;  to  as  great  a  consternation  of  all  that  party,  '  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  instruction ; 
as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated,  or  yet  he  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interrogating,  and, 
'    "^  under  the  notion  of  doubts,  insinuating  his  objec- 

tions, that  he  left  his  opinions  with  those  from 
whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and  recdve  them. 
Srequentiy  made)  that  the  field  in  which  the  late  |  And  even  with  them  who  were  able  to  preserve 
skirmish  was,  anr  « .  ^    *-     »-     •  *        .^         .       -.       i^-   ?^^  _^  jj:  i  «i     ^ 

received  his  death 

the  same  place 

ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  engaged  that  county,    genious  and  conscientious  person.  He  was  indeed 

in  which  his  reputation  was  very  great,  in  this    a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great  parts,  and  possessed 


cut  off. 

Many  men  observed  (as  upon  signal  turns  of 
great  afiairs,  as  this  was,  such  obwrvations  are 


rebellion :  and  it  was  confessed  by  the  prisoners 
that  were  taken  that  day,  and  acKnowledged  bj 
all,  that  upon  the  alarm  that  morning,  afto-  their 
quarters  were  beaten  up,  he  was  exceedingly  soli- 
citous to  draw  forces  together  to  pursue  the  enemy; 
and,  being  himself  a  colonel  of  foot,  put  himself 
among  those  horse  as  a  volunteer,  who  were  first 
ready ;  and  that  when  the  prince  made  a  stand,  all 
the  officers  were  of  opinion  to  stay  till  their  body 
came  up,  and  he  alone  (being  second  to  none  but 
the  general  himself  in  the  observance  and  applica- 
tion of  all  men)  persuaded,  and  prevailed  with  them 
to  advance ;  so  violentiy  did  his  fate  carry  him,  to 
pay  the  mulct  in  the  place  where  he  had  committed 
the  transgression,  about  a  year  before. 

He  was  a  gentieman  of  a  good  family  in  Buck- 


with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popularity,  that  is, 
the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the  people, 
of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  For  the  first  year  of 
the  parliament,  he  seemed  rather  to  moderate  and 
soften  the  violent  and  distempered  humours,  than 
to  inflame  them.  But  wise  and  dispassioned  men 
plainly  discerned,  that  that  moderation  proceeded 
from  prudence,  and  observation  that  the  season 
was  not  ripe,  rather  than  that  he  approved  of  the 
moderation ;  and  that  he  b^at  many  opinions  and 
motions,  the  education  whereof  he  committed  to 
other  men ;  so  far  disguising  his  own  designs,  that 
he  seemed  seldom  to  wish  more  than  was  con- 
cluded; and  in  many  gross  conclusions,  which 
would  hereafter  contnbute  to  designs  not  vet  set 
on  foot,  when  he  found  them  sufficiently  oacked 


inghamshire,  and  bom  to  a  fair  fortune,  and  of  a  by  majority  of  voices,  he  would  withdraw  himself 
most  civil  and  affiible  deportment.  In  his  entrance  !  before  the  question,  that  he  might  seem  not  to 
into  the  world,  he  indulged  to  himself  all  the  '  consent  to  so  much  visible  unreasonableness ; 
license  in  sports  and  exercises,  and  company, ;  which  produced  as  sreat  a  doubt  in  some,  as  it 
which  was  used  by  men  of  the  most  jolly  conver-  did  approbation  in  others,  of  his  integrity.  What 
jBation.  Afterwards,  he  retired  to  a  more  reserved  i  combination  soever  had  been  oriflinallv  with  the 
and  melancholv  society,  ^et  preserving  his  own  Scots  for  the  invasion  of  EnglanG^  ana  what  far- 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivaaty,  andsSrave  all,  a  ther  was  entered  into  afterwards  in  fiivour  of  them, 
flowing  courtesy  to  all  men ;  though  they  who  '  and  to  advance  any  alteration  [of  the  government] 
conversed  nearly  with  him,  found  him  growing  ;  in  parliament,  no  man  doubts  was  at  least  with  the 
into  a  dislike  ot  the  ecclesiastical  government  of   privity  of  this  gentieman. 

the  church,  yet  most  believed  it  rather  a  dislike  of '  After  he  was  among  those  members  accused  by 
some  churcmnen,  and  of  some  introducements  of !  the  king  of  high  treason,  he  was  much  altered ;  his 
theirs,  which  he  apprehended  might  disquiet  the  j  nature  and  carriage  seeming  much  fiercer  than  it 
public  peace.  He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  j  did  before.  And  without  question,  when  he  first 
own  country,  than  of  public  discourse,  or  fame  in  ,  drew  his  sword,  he  threw  away  the  scabbard ;  for 


the  kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship-money : 
but  then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues, 
every  man  inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that 
durst,  at  his  own  charge,  support  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country, 
as  he  thought,  from  being  made  a  prey  to  the 
court.  His  carriage,  throughout  tins  agitation, 
was  with  that  rare  temper  and  modesty,  that  they 
who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find  some  ad\'anta^e 
a^nst  his  person,  to  make  him  less  resolute  m 
his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give  him  a  just  testi- 
mony. And  the  juagment  that  was  given  against 
him  infinitely  more  advanced  him,  thim  the  service 
for  which  it  was  given.  When  this  parliament 
begun,  (being  returned  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  where  he  lived,)  the  eyes  of  all  men  were 
fixed  on  him,  as  their  po/rkepo/er,  and  the  pilot 
that  must  steer  the  vessel  thirough  the  tempests 


he  passionately  opposed  the  overture  made  by  the 
king  for  a  treaty  from  Nottingham,  and  as  emi- 
nentiy,  any  expedients  that  might  have  produced 
any  accommoaations  in  this  that  was  at  Oxford ; 
and  was  principally  relied  on,  to  prevent  any  infu- 
sions which  might  be  made  into  the  earl  of  Essex 
towards  peace,  or  to  render  them  ineffectual,  if 
they  were  made ;  and  was  indeed  much  more  relied 
on  Dy  that  party,  than  the  general  himself.  In  the 
first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  performed  the 
duty  of  a  colonel,  on  all  occasions,  most  punctually. 
He  was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supreme  go- 
vernor over  all  his  passions  and  affections,  and  had 
thereby  a  great  power  over  other  men's.  He  was 
of  an  industrv  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out,  or 
wearied  by  tne  most  laborious ;  and  of  parts  not 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  subtle  or  sharp ; 
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ably  did  towards  the  evening ;  and  then  the  enemyy 
who  received  good  loss  in  that  day's  action,  grew 
so  heartless,  that  in  the  night  they  retired  to 
Okin^on,  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  of  their 
skirmish.  After  which  many  small  skirmishes 
ensued,  for  many  days,  witn  various  success; 
sometimes  the  Cornish  advancing  in  Devon,  and 
then  retiring  again;  for  it  appeared  now,  that  a 
formed  army  was  marching  against  them,  so  fiar 
superior  in  number,  that  there  was  no  reasonable 
hope  of  resistance. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May,  the  earl  of  Stam- 
ford marched  into  Cornwall,  by  the  north  part, 
with  a  body  of  fourteen  hundred  horse  and  dra- 
goons, and  five  thousand  four  hundred  foot  by  the 
poll,  with  a  train  of  thirteen  brass  ordnance,  and  a 
mortar-piece,  and  a  very  plentiful  magazine  of  vic- 
tual ana  ammunition,  ana  everv  way  in  as  good  an 
equipage,  as  could  be  provided  oy  men  who  wanted 
no  money ;  whilst  the  king's  small  forces,  being 
not  half  the  number,  and  unsupplied  with  every 
useful  thing,  were  at  Launceston;  of  whom  the 
enemy  had  so  full  a  contempt,  though  they  knew 
they  were  marching  to  them,  within  six  or  seven 
miles,  that  they  considered  only  how  to  take  them 
after  they  were  dispersed,  and  to  prevent  their 
running  into  Pendcnnis  castle,  to  give  them  far- 
ther trouble.  To  which  purpose  having  encamped 
themselves  upon  the  flat  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  to 
which  the  ascents  were  very  steep  every  way,  near 
Stratton,  being  the  only  part  of  Cornwall  emmently 
disaffected  to  the  kingps  service,  they  sent  a  party 


and  of  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts  ; 
so  that  he  was  an  enemy  not  to  be  wished  wherever 
he  might  have  been  made  a  friend ;  and  as  much 
to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  so,  as  any  man 
could  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was 
no  less  congratulated  on  the  one  party,  than  it  was 
condoled  in  the  other.  In  a  word,  what  was  said 
of  Cinna  might  well  be  appUed  to  him;  "he  had 
"  a  head  to  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  persuade, 
"  and  a  hand  to  execute,  any  mischief."  His  death 
therefore  seemed  to  be  a  great  deliverance  to  the 
nation. 

The  earl  of  Essex's  army  was  so  weakened  by 
these  defeats,  and  more  by  the  sickness  that  had 
wasted  it,  that  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  remain 
longer  so  near  his  unquiet  and  restless  enemies. 
The  factions  and  animosities  at  London  required 
his  presence  there;  and  he  thought  the  army 
would  be  sooner  recruited  there,  than  at  so  great 
a  distance ;  so  that  he  marched  directly  from 
Thame  to  London,  where  he  found  jealousy  and 
contention  enough;  leaving  his  army  quartered 
about  St.  Alban's.  Whilst  the  afiairs  01  the  par- 
liament were  in  this  distraction,  the  king's  reco- 
vered great  reputation ;  and  the  season  of  the  year 
being  fit  for  action,  all  discontents  and  factious 
murmurings  were  adjourned  to  the  next  winter. 

The  end  of  the  treaty,  in  which  we  left  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  Cornish  forces,  with  commis- 
sioners of  the  other  western  counties,  was  like  that 
in  other  places ;  for  notwithstanding  those  extra- 
ordinary obligations  of  oaths,  and  receiving  the 
sacrament,  circumstances  in  no  other  treaty,  the 
parliament  no  sooner  sent  their  votes  and  declara- 
tions to  them,  (the  same  which  are  before  men- 
tioned upon  the  treaties  in  Yorkshire  and  Che- 
shire,) and  some  members  of  their  own  to  over- 
look and  perplex  them,  but  all  peaceable  inclina- 
tions were  laid  aside ;  so  that  (having  in  the  mean 
time  industriously  levied  money,  throughout  So- 
merset and  Devon,  upon  friends  and  enemies ;  and 
a  good  body  of  men)  the  night  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  treaty  and  cessation,  James  Chudleigh, 
the  major  general  of  the  rebels,  brought  a  strong 
party  of  horse  and  foot  within  two  miles  of  Laun- 
ceston, the  head  quarter  of  the  Cornish,  and  the 
very  next  morning,  the  cessation  not  being  deter- 
mined till  after  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  night, 
marched  upon  the  town,  where  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently provided  for  them.  For  though  the  com- 
manders of  the  Cornish  had  employea  their  time, 
as  usefully  as  they  could,  during  the  cessation,  in 
preparing  the  gentry  of  that  country,  and  all  the 
mhabitants,  to  submit  to  a  weekly  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  that  power,  which  defended  them;  over 
and  above  which,  the  gentlemen,  and  persons  of 
quality,  freely  brought  in  all  their  plate  to  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  pubUc ;  and  though  they  foresaw, 
after  the  committee  of  parliament  came  into  the 
country,  that  the  treaty  would  conclude  without 
fruit,  and  therefore  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  sir  Bevil 
Greenvil  repaired  to  Launceston  the  day  before 
the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  any  attempt 
should  be  made  upon  them :  yet,  being  to  feed  and 
pay  their  small  forces  out  of  one  small  county, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  quarter  their  men  at 
a  great  distance,  that  no  one  part  might  be  more 
oppressed  than  was  necessary :  so  that  all  that  was 
done  the  first  day  was,  bv  the  advantage  of  passes, 
and  lining  of  heages,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  action, 
till  the  oUier  forces  came  up ;  which  they  season- 


of  twelve  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  imder  the 
command  of  sir  George  Chudleigh,  father  to  their 
major  general,  to  Bodmin,  to  surprise  the  high 
sheriff  and  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country; 
and  thereby,  not  only  to  prevent  the  coming  up  of 
any  more  strength  to  the  king's  party,  but,  under 
the  awe  of  such  a  power  of  horse,  to  make  [the 
whole  country  rise  for  them.  This  design,  which 
was  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  proved  fortunate  to 
the  king.  For  his  forces  which  marched  from 
Launceston,  with  a  resolution  to  fight  with  the 
enemy,  upon  any  disadvantage  of  place  or  number, 
(whicn,  how  hazardous  soever,  carried  less  dan|;er 
with  it,  than  retiring  into  the  county,  or  any  thing 
else  that  was  in  their  power,)  easily  now  resolved 
to  assault  the  camp  in  the  absence  of  their  horse ; 
and,  with  this  resolution,  they  marched  on  Mon- 
day, the  fifteenth  of  May,  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy ;  being  so  destitute  of  all  provisions,  that 
the  best  ofiicer  had  but  a  biscuit  a  man  a  day,  for 
two  days,  the  enemy  looking  upon  them  as  their 


own. 


On  Tuesday  the  sixteenth  of  May,  about  five  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning,  they  dispc^ed  themselves 
to  their  work;  having  stood  in  their  arms  all  the 
night.  The  number  of  foot  was  about  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred,  which  they  divided  into  four 
parts,  and  agreed  on  their  several  provinces.  The 
furst  was  commanded  by  thcjlord  Mohun  and  sir 
Ralph  Hopton ;  who  undertook  to  assault  the  camp 
on  the  south  side.  Next  them,  on  the  left  hand, 
sir  John  Berkley  and  sir  Bevil  Greenyil  were  to 
force  their  way.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  colo- 
nel Trevannion  were  to  assault  the  north  side; 
and,  on  the  left  hand,  colonel  Thomas  Basset,  who 
was  major  general  of  their  foot,  and  colonel  Wil- 
liam Godolphin  were  to  advance  with  their  party; 
each  party  having  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  dispose 
as  they  found  necessary :  colonel  John  Digby  com- 
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or  with  their  whole  bodv  of  horse,  lest  sir  Georse 
should  return  from  Boomin  with  his  stnnif^  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  find  them  in  disorder; 
but  contenting  themselves  with  the  victory  they 
had  obtained  upon  the  place,  which,  in  substance 
as  well  as  circumstance,  was  as  signal  a  one  as 
hath  happened  to  either  party  since  the  unhappy 
distraction ;  for  on  the  kmg*s  party  were  not  lost 
in  all  above  fourscore  men ;  whereof  few  were  offi- 
cers, and  none  above  the  degree  of  a  captain;  and 
though  many  more  were  hurt,  not  above  ten  men 
died  afterwards  of  their  wounds.     On  the  parlia- 
ment side,  notwithstanding   their  advantage  of 
ground,  and  that  the  other  were  the  assailants, 
above  three  hundred  were  slain  on  the  place,  and 
seventeen   hundred  taken   prisoners,  with  their 
major  general,  and  above  thirty  other  officers. 
They  took  likewise  all  their  bagj^e  and  tents,  all 
their  cannon,  being,  as  was  said  hefore,  thirteen 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance,  and  a  brass  mortar  piece; 
all  their  ammunition,  being  seventy  barrels  of  pow- 
der, and  all  other  sorts  of  ammumtion  proportion- 
able, and  a  very  great  magazine  of  biscuit,  and 
other  excellent  provisions  of  victuals ;  which  was 
as  seasonable  a  blessing  as  the  victory,  to  those 
who,  for  three  or  four  days  before,  hsul  suffered 
great  want  of  food  as  well  as  sleep,  and  were 
equally  tired  with  duty  and  hunger.    The  armv 
rested  that  night  and  the  next  day  at  Stratton ;  aU 
care  being  taken  by  express  messengers,  to  disperse 
the  news  of  their  success  to  all  parts  of  that  coun- 
trv,  and  to  guard  the  passes  upon  the  river  Tamar, 
wnereby  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  enemv's  horse 
and  dragoons.     But  sir  George  Chudleign  had  no 
sooner,  with  great  triumph,  dispersed  the  high 
sheriff,  and  gentlemen,  who  intended  to  have  called 
the  posse  comUatus,  according  to  their  good  cus- 
tom, for  the  assistance  of  the  kin^s  pirty,  and 
with  little  resistance  entered  Bodmin,  but  he  re- 
ceived the  fatal  news  of  the  loss  of  their  camp  and 
army  at  Stratton.     Upon  which,  with  as  much 
haste  and  disorder,  as  so  great  a  consternation 
could  produce  among  a  people   not  acquainted 
with  the  accidents  of  war,  leaving  many  of  his 
men  and  horses  a  prey  to  the  country  people, 
himself,  with  as  many  as  he  could  get,  and  keep 
together,  got  into  Plymouth ;  and  thence,  without 
interruption  or  hazard,  into  Exeter. 

The  earl  of  Stamford,  to  make  his  own  conduct 
and  misfortune  the  less  censured,  industriously 
spread  abroad  in  all  places,  and  confidently  sent 
the  same  information  to  the  parliament,  "  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  by  James  Chudleigh;  and 
that,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  the  hope  of 
the  day  stood  fair,  he  had  voluntarily,  with  a 
party,  run  over  to  the  enemy,  and  immediately 
charged  the  parliament  forces ;  which  begot  in 
all  men  a  general  apprehension  of  treachery,  the 
soldiers  fearing  their  officers',  and  the  officers 
their  soldiers'  revolt;  and  thereupon  the  rout 
*'  ensued."    Whereas  the  truth  is,  as  he  was  a 
young  man  of  excellent  parts  and  courage,  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  a  rignt  good  commander,  both 


manding  the  horse  and  dragoons,  being  about  five 
hundrea,  stood  upon  a  sandy  common  wMch  had  a 
way  to  the  camp,  to  take  any  advantage  he  could 
on  the  enemy,  if  they  charged ;  otherwise,  to  be 
firm  as  a  reserve. 

In  this  manner  the  fight  hepn ;  the  king's  forces 
pressing,  with  their  utmost  vigour,  those  four  ways 
up  the  mil,  and  the  enemy's  as  obstinately  defend- 
ing their  ground.     The  nght  continued  with  very 
doubtful  success,  till  towards  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  when  word  was  brought  to  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Cornish,  that  their  ammunition  was 
spent  to  less  than  four  barrels  of  powder;  which 
(concealing  the  defect  from  the  soldiers)  they  re- 
solved could  be  only  supphed  with  courage :  and 
therefore,  bv  messengers  to  one  another,  they 
agreed  to  aavance  with  their  full  bodies,  without 
making  any  more  shot,  till  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  so  might  be  upon  even  g^round  with 
the  enemy ;  whefem  the  officer's  courage,  and  re- 
solution, was  so  well  seconded  by  the  soldier,  that 
they  be^^  to  get  ground  in  all  phices;  and  the 
enemy,  m  wonder  (S  the  men,  who  outfaced  their 
shot  with  their  swords,  to  ouit  their  post.    Major 
general  Chudleigh,  who  oraered  the  battle,  foiled 
m  no  pMurt  of  a  soldier ;  and  when  he  saw  his  men 
recoil  from  less  numbers,  and  the  enemy  in  all 
places  gdning  the  hill  upon  him,  himself  aavanced, 
with  a  good  stand  of  pikes,  upon  that  party  which 
was  led  by  sir  John  Berkley  and  sir  Bevil  Greenvil ; 
and  charged  them  so  smartly,  that  he  put  them 
into  disorder;   sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  in  the  shock, 
being  borne  to  the  ground,  but  quickly  relieved  by 
his  companion ;  they  so  reinforced  the  charge,  that 
having  killed  most  of  the  assailants,  and  dispersed 
the  rest,  they  took  the  major  general  prisoner, 
after  he  had  behaved  himself  with  as  much  courage, 
as  a  man  could  do.    Then  the  enemy  gave  ground 
apace,  insomuch  as  the  four  parties,  growing  nearer 
and  nearer  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  between  three 
and  four  of  the  clock  they  all  met  together  upon 
one  ground  near  the  top  of  the  hill ;  where  tney 
embraced  with  unspeakable  joy,  each  congratulat- 
ing the  other's  success,  and  all  acknowledging  the 
wonderful  blessing  of  God ;  and  being  there  pos- 
sessed of  some  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  they  turned 
them  upon  the  camp,  ana  advanced  together  to 
perfect  the  \dctory.     But  the  enemy  no  sooner 
understood  the  loss  of  their  major  general,  but 
their  hearts  failed  them ;  and  being  so  resolutely 
pressed,  and  their  ground  lost,  upon  the  security 
and  advantage   whereof  they  wnoUy  depended, 
some  of  them  threw  down  their  arms,  ana  others 
fled ;  dispersing  themselves,  and  every  man  shifting 
for  himself :  their  general,  the  earl  of  Stamford, 
giving  the  example,  who,  (having  stood  at  a  safe 
distance  all  the  time  of  the  battle,  environed  with 
all  the  horse,  which  in  small  parties,  though  it  is 
true  their  whole  number  was  not  above  six  or  seven 
score,  might  have  done  great  mischief  to  the  several 
parties  of  foot,  who  with  so  much  difficulty  scaled 
the  steep  hill,)  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  day  lost,  and 
some  said  sooner,  made  all  imaginable  haste  to 
Exeter,  to  prepare  them  for  the  condition  they 
Were  shortly  to  expect. 

The  conquerors,  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  the 
camp,  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  and  after  public 
prayers  upon  tne  place,  and  a  solemn  thanksjB^ving 
to  Almighty  God  for  their  deliverance  and  victory, 
sent  a  small  party  of  horse  to  pursue  the  enemy  for 
a  mile  or  two ;  not  thinking  fit  to  pursue  farther. 
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in  his  orders  and  his  person ;  and  was  taken  pfi- 
soner  in  the  body  of  his  enemy,  whither  he  had 
charged  with  imaaunted  courage,  when  there  was 
no  other  expedient  in  reason  left.  But  this  scandal 
so  without  colour  cast  on  him,  and  entertained 
with  more  credit  than  his  services  had  merited, 
(for,  from  the  time  of  his  engagement  to  the  par- 
liament, he  had  served  not  only  with  full  ability, 
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but  with  notable  euccess,  and  was  the  only  man 
that  had  given  any  interruption  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Cornish  army,  and  in  a  night-skirmish,  at 
Bradock  Down  near  Okington,  struck  a  great  terror 
into  them,  and  disordered  them  more  than  they 
were  at  any  other  time,)  wrought  so  far  upon  the 
young  man,  together  with  the  kind  usage  and  re- 
ception he  found  as  a  prisoner  among  the  chief 
officers,  who  loved  him  as  a  gallant  enemy,  and 
one  like  to  do  the  king  good  service  if  he  were 
recovered  to  his  loyalty,  that  after  he  had  been 
prisoner  about  ten  days,'  he  freely  declared,  *'  that 
"  he  was  convinced  m  his  conscience  and  judg- 
"  ment  of  the  errors  he  had  committed ;"  and, 
upon  promise  made  to  him  of  the  king's  pardon, 
frankly  offered  to  join  with  them  in  ms  service ;  | 
and  so  gave  some  countenance  to  the  reproach  ; 
that  was  first  most  injuriously  cast  on  him. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  of  too  good  an  understand-  i 
ing,  and  too  much  generosity  in  his  nature,  to  be  ' 
affected  to  the  cause  which  he  sen'ed,  or  to  comply  { 
with  those  arts,  which  he  saw  practised  to  carry  it 
on ;  and  having  a  command  in  Ireland  when  the  | 
war  first  broke  out,  he  came  thence  into  England, 
with  a  purpose  to  serve  the  king;  and  to  that  pur- 

gose,  shortly  after  his  majesty's  coming  to  Oxford, 
e  came  thither  to  tender  his  service:  but  he  found 
the  eves  of  most  men  fixed  on  him  with  prejudice 
and  lealousy  there,  both  for  his  familv's  sake, 
whicn  was  notoriously  disaffected  to  the  king,  and 
for  some  errors  of  his  own,  in  that  plot,  that  was 
80  much  spoken  of,  to  bring  up  the  northern  army 
to  awe  the  parliament ;  in  which  business,  being 
then  a  very  young  man,  'and  of  a  stirring  spirit, 
and  desirous  of  a  name,  he  had  expressed  much 
zeal  to  the  king's  service,  and  been  busy  in  inclin- 
ing the  army  to  engage  in  such  petitions  and  un- 
dertakings, as  were  not  gracious  to  the  parliament. 
But  when  that  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Goring, 
as  is  before  remembered,  and  a  committee  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  combination,  this  gentleman, 
wrought  upon  by  hopes,  or  fears,  in  his  examina- 
tion, said  much  that  was  disadvantageous  to  the 
court,  and  therefore,  biinging  no  other  testimony 
with  him  to  Oxford,  but  of  his  own  conscience,  he 
received  nothing  hke  countenance  there;  where- 
upon he  returned  to  London,  sufficiently  incensed 
that  he  was  neglected ;  and  was  quickly  entertained 
for  their  western  employment,  where  his  nearest 
fnends  were  throughly  en^^aged.  But  after  this 
defeat,  his  former  passion  oeing  allayed,  and  his 
observation  and  experience  convincing  him,  that 
the  designs  of  the  parliament  were  not  such  as 
were  pretended,  he  resided  himself  to  those  who 
first  conquered  him  with  force,  and  then  with 
reason  and  civility;  and,  no  doubt,  was  much 
wrought  upon  by  the  disciphne  and  integrity  of 
the  forces, by  whom  he  had  been  subdued;  and 
with  the  piety,  temper,  and  sobriety  of  the  chief 
conmianders,  which  indeed  was  most  exemplary, 
and  worthy  the  cause  for  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;  the  reputation  and  confession  whereof  had 
alone  carried  them  through  the  difficulties  and 
straits,  with  which  they  were  to  contend. 

The  army,  willing  to  relieve  their  friends  of 
Cornwall,  from  the  Durden  which  they  sustained 
so  patientlv,  hastened  their  march  into  Devonshire, 
not  througmy  resolved  whether  to  attack  Plymouth, 
or  Exeter,  or  both ;  when  advertisement  came  to 
them,  by  an  express,  from  Oxford,  "  that  the  king 
*'  had  sent  prince  Maurice,  and  the  marquis  of 
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Hertford,  with  a  very  good  body  of  horse,  to 
join  with  them ;  and  that  they  were  advanced 
"  towards  them  as  far  as  Somersetshire ;  and  that 
''  sir  William  Waller  was  designed  by  the  parUa- 
"  ment,  to  visit  the  west,  with  a  new  army,  which 
'*  would  receive  a  good  recruit  from  those  who 
"  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Stratton :"  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  all  the  king's  forces  in  those  parts 
to  be  united  in  a  body,  as  soon  as  might  be :  here- 
upon it  was  quickly  resolved  to  leave  such  a  party 
at  Saltash  and  Milorook,  as  might  defend  faithfid 
Cornwall  from  any  incursions  of  Plymouth,  and 
with  their  army  to  march  eastward ;  their  number 
increasing  daily  upon  the  reputation  of  their  new 
wonderful  victory;  many  volunteers  coming  to 
them  out  of  Devonshire,  and  very  many  of  their 
prisoners  professing,  they  had  been  seduced,  and 
freely  offering  to  serve  the  king  against  those  who 
had  wronged  both ;  who,  being  entertained  under 
some  of  their  own  converted  officers,  behaved 
themselves  afterwards  with  great  honesty  and 
courage.  And  so  making  no  longer  stay  by  the 
way,  than  was  necessary  for  the  reneshing  of  their 
troops,  the  Cornish  army,  for  that  was  the  style  it 
now  carried,  marched  by  Exeter,  where  the  earl  of 
Stamford,  with  a  sufficient  garrison,  then  was; 
and  staying  only  two  or  three  days  to  fix  small 
garrisons,  whereoy  that  town,  full  of  fear  and  ap- 
prehension, might  be  kept  from  having  too  great 
an  influence  upon  so  populous  a  county,  advanced 
to  Tiverton,  wnere  a  regiment  of  foot  of  the  par- 
liament, under  colonel  Ware,  a  gentleman  of  that 
country,  had  fixed  themselves;  hoping  sir  William 
Waller  would  be  as  soon  with  them  for  their  reUef, 
as  the  Cornish  would  be  to  force  them;  which 
[regiment]  being  easily  dispersed,  they  stayed 
there  to  expect  new  orders  from  the  marquis  of 
Hertford. 

When  the  loss  of  Reading  was  well  digested, 
and  the  king  understood  the  declining  condition 
of  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  that  he  would 
either  not  be  able  to  advance,  or  not  in  such  a 
manner,  as  would  give  him  much  trouble  at 
Oxford ;  and  hearing  in  what  prosperous  state  his 
hopeful  party  in  Com^rall  stood,  whither  the 
partiament  was  making  all  haste  to  send  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  to  check  their  good  success;  his 
majesty  resolved  to  send  the  marquis  of  Hertford 
into  those  parts,  the  rather  because  there  were 
many  of  the  prime  gentlemen  of  Wiltshire,  Dorset- 
shire, and  Somersetshire,  who  confidently  under- 
took, if  the  marquis  went  through  those  counties, 
with  such  a  strength  as  they  supposed  the  king 
would  spare  to  him,  they  would  in  a  very  short 
time  raise  so  considerable  a  power,  as  to  oppose 
any  force  the  parliament  should  be  able  to  send. 
When  the  marquis  was  ready  for  his  journey,  news 
arrived  of  the  great  victoiy  at  Stratton ;  so  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  marquis's  being  able  to 
join  with  that  little  Cornish  army ;  and  then  there 
appeared  indeed  a  visible  body  worthy  the  name  of 
an  army.  This  put  some  persons  upon  desiring, 
that  prince  Maurice  (who  was  jret  in  no  other 
quali^  of  command,  than  of  a  private  colonel  of 
horse,  but  had  always  behaved  himself  with  great 
courage  and  vigilance)  might  be  likewise  disposed 
into  a  command  of  that  army.  Hereupon  the  king 
assigned  him,  and  his  highness  willingly  accepted 
to  TO  lieutenant  general  under  the  marquis ;  who 
for  many  reasons,  besides  that  he  was  actually 
poisessea  of  it,  was  thought  only  fit  to  have  the 
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saperior  power  over  those  western  counties,  where 
his  fortune  lay,  and  the  estimation  and  reverence 
of  the  people  to  him  was  verv  notorious.  So  the 
prince  ana  the  marquis,  witn  prince  Maurice's, 
and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon's,  and  colonel  Thomas 
Howard's  regiments  of  horse  (the  earl  heing  gene- 
ral of  the  cavalry)  advanced  into  the  west ;  and 
staying  only  some  few  days  at  Salisbury,  and 
after  in  Dorsetshire,  whilst  some  new  regiments  of 
horse  and  foot,  whibh  were  levying  by  the  gentle- 
men in  those  parts,  came  up  to  them,  made  all 
convenient  haste  into  Somersetshire,  being  desirous 
to  join  with  the  Cornish  as  soon  as  might  be; 
presuming  they  should  be  then  best  able  to  per- 
fect their  new  levies,  when  they  were  out  of 
apprehension  of  being  disturbed  by  a  more  power- 
ful force.  For  sir  William  Waller  was  already 
marched  out  of  London,  and  used  not  to  stay 
longer  by  the  way  than  was  unavoidably  ne- 
cessary. 

In  the  marquis's  first  entrance  into  the  west,  he 
had  an  unspeakable  loss,  and  the  king's  service  a 
far  greater,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  gentle- 
man of  a  rare  temper,  and  excellent  understand- 
ing ;  who,  besides  that  he  had  a  great  interest  in 
the  marquis,  being  his  cousin-german,  and  so,  out 
of  that  private  relation,  as  well  as  zeal  to  the 
pubUc,  passionately  inclined  to  advance  the  ser- 
vice, had  a  wonderful  great  influence  upon  the 
county  of  Dorset,  for  which  he  served  as  one  of 
the  knights  in  parliament;  and  had  so  well  de- 
signed 2l  things  there,  that  Poole  and  Lyme,  (two 
port  towns  in  that  county,  which  gave  the  king 
afterwards  much  trouble,)  if  he  had  lived,  had  been 
undoubtedly  reduced.  But  by  his  death  all  those 
hopes  were  cancelled,  the  surviving  gentry  of  that 
shure  being,  how  well  affected  soever,  so  unac- 
tive,  that  me  progress,  that  was  that  year  made 
there  to  the  king's  advantage,  owed  little  to  their 
assistance. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  prince  Maurice,  and 
the  marquis,  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred 
horse,  and  about  one  thousand  new  levied  foot, 
and  seven  or  eight  field-pieces,  came  to  Chard,  a 
fair  town  in  Somersetshire,  nearest  the  edge  of 
Devonshire ;  where,  according  to  order,  they  were 
met  by  the  Cornish  army ;  which  consisted  of 
above  three  thousand  excellent  foot,  five  hundred 
horse,  and  three  hundred  dragoons,  with  four  or 
^Y^  field-pieces;  so  that,  officers  and  all,  being 
joined,  they  might  well  pass  for  an  army  of  seven 
thousand  men ;  with  an  excellent  train  of  artillery, 
and  a  very  fair  proportion  of  ammunition  of  all 
sorts,  and  so  good  a  reputation,  that  they  might 
well  promise  themselves  a  quick  increase  of  their 
numbers.  Yet  if  the  extraordinary  temper  and 
virtue  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Cornish  had  not 
been  much  superior  to  that  of  their  common 
soldiers,  who  valued  themselves  high,  as  the  men 
whose  courage  had  alone  vindicated  the  king's 
cause  in  the  west,  there  might  have  been  greater 
disorder  at  their  first  joining,  than  could  easily 
have  been  composed.  For  how  small  soever  the 
marquis's  party  was  in  numbers,  it  was  supplied 
with  all  the  general  officers  of  a  royal  army,  a 
general,  lieutenant  general,  general  of  the  horse, 
general  of  the  ordnance,  a  major  general  of  horse, 
and  another  of  foot,  without  keeping  suitable 
commands  for  those  who  had  done  aU  that  was 
past,  and  were  to  be  principally  relied  on  for  what 
was  to  come.    So  that  the  chief  officers  of  the 


Cornish  army,  by  joining  with  a  much  less  party 
than  themselves,  were  at  best  iii  the  condition  of 
private  colonels.  Yet  the  same  pubUc  thoughts 
still  so  absolutely  prevailed  with  them,  that  they 
quieted  all  murmurings  and  emulations  amon^ 
inferior  officers,  and  common  soldiers ;  and  were, 
with  equal  candour  and  estimation,  v^ued  by  the 
prince  and  marquis,  who  bethought  themselves  of 
all  expedients,  wnich  might  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing. 

Taunton  was  the  first  place  they  resolved  to 
visit,  being  the  fairest,  largest,  and  richest  town  in 
Somersetshire;  but  withal  as  eminently  affected  to 
the  parliament,  where  they  had  now  a  garrison ; 
but  they  had  not  yet  the  same  courage  they  reco- 
vered afterwards:  for  the  army  was  no  sooner 
drawn  near  the  town,  the  head  quarters  being  at 
Orchard,  a  house  of  the  Portmans,  two  miles  from 
the  town,  but  the  town  sent  two  of  their  substan- 
tial inhabitants  to  treat;  which,  though  nothing 
was  concluded,  struck  that  terror  into  the  garrison, 
(the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  whereof  many  were 
men  of  good  fortimes,  imprisoned  there  as  malig- 
nants,  at  the  same  time  raising  some  commotion 
there,)  that  the  garrison  fled  out  of  the  town  to 
Bridgewater,  being  a  less  town,  but  of  a  much 
stronger  situation ;  and,  with  the  same  panic  fear, 
the  next  day,  from  thence;  so  that  the  marquis 
was  possessed,  in  three  days,  of  Taunton,  Bridg- 
water, and  Dunstar  castle,  so  much  stronger  than 
both  the  other,  that  it  could  not  have  been  forced ; 
yet  by  the  dexterity  of  Francis  Windham,  who 
wrought  upon  the  fears  of  the  owner  and  master 
of  it,  Mr.  Lutterel,  was,  with  as  little  bloodshed 
as  the  other,  delivered  up  to  the  king ;  into  which 
the  marauis  put  him,  that  took  it,  as  governor ;  as 
he  well  deserved. 

The  government  of  Taunton  he  committed  to 
sir  John  Stawell,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  great 
estate  in  those  parts ;  and  who,  from  the  beginning', 
had  heartily  and  personally  engaged  himself  and 
his  children  for  the  king ;  and  was  in  the  first  form 
of  those  who  had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  parliament.  The  other  government,  of  Bridge- 
water,  was  conferred  upon  Edmund  Windham, 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,  being  a  gentleman  of  a 
fortune  near  the  place,  and  of  good  personal 
courage,  and  unquestionable  affection  to  the  cause. 
The  army  stayed  about  Taunton  seven  or  eight 
days,  for  the  settling  those  garrisons,  and  to 
receive  advertisements  of  the  motion  or  station  of 
the  enemy ;  in  which  time  they  lost  much  of  the 
credit  and  reputation  they  had  with  the  country. 
For  whereas  the  chief  commanders  of  the  Cornish 
army  had  restrained  their  soldiers  from  all  manner 
of  license,  obliging  them  to  solemn  and  frequent 
actions  of  devotion,  insomuch  as  the  fame  of  their 
religion  and  discipline  was  no  less  than  of  their 
courage,  and  thereupon  sir  Ralph  Hopton  (who 
was  generally  considered  as  the  general  of  that 
army,  thougn  it  was  governed  by  such  a  commis- 
sion as  is  before  remembered)  was  greedily  ex- 
pected in  his  own  countir,  where  his  reputation 
was  second  to  no  man's ;  the  horse,  that  came  now 
with  the  marquis,  having  lived  under  a  looser  dis- 
cipline, and  coming  now  into  plentiful  quarters, 
unvisited  by  an  army,  and  yielding  some  excuse  to 
this  by  the  eminency  of  their  disaffection,  were 
disorderly  enough  to  give  the  enemy  credit  in  lay- 
ing more  to  their  charge  than  they  deserved ;  and 
by  their  license  hindered  those   orderly  levies, 
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which  should  have  brought  in  a  supply  of  money, 
for  the  regular  payment  of  the  army.  And  this 
extravagancy  produced  another  mischief,  some 
jealousy,  or  shadow  of  it,  between  the  lord  marquis 
and  prince  Maurice;  the  first,  as  being  better 
versed  in  the  policy  of  peace,  than  in  the  mysteries 
of  war»  desinng  to  regulate  the  soldier,  and  to 
restrain  him  from  using  any  license  upon  the 
country ;  and  the  prince  oeing  thought  so  wholly 
to  indme  to  the  soldier,  that  he  neglected  any 
consideration  of  the  country,  and  not  without  some 
desi^  of  drawing  the  sole  dependence  of  the 
soldier  upon  himself.  But  here  were  the  seeds 
rather  sown  of  dislike,  than  any  visible  disinclina* 
tion  produced;  for  after  they  had  settled  the  gar- 
risons before  mentioned,  they  advanced,  with  unity 
and  alacrity,  eastward,  to  find  out  the  enemy, 
which  was  gathered  together  in  a  considerable 
body,  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  them. 

Whilst  so  much  time  was  spent  at  Oxford,  to 
prepare  the  supplies  for  the  west,  and  in  settling 
the  manner  of  sending  them ;  which  might  have 
been  done  much  sooner,  and  with  less  noise;  the 
parliament  foresaw,  that  if  all  the  west  were  reco- 
vered from  them,  their  ouarters  would  by  degrees 
be  so  straitened,  that  tneir  other  friends  would 
quickly  grow  weary  of  them.  They  had  still 
all  the  western  ports  at  their  devotion,  those 
in  Cornwall  only  excepted;  and  their  fleets  had 
always  great  benefit  by  it.  And  though  most  of 
the  gentry  were  engaged  against  them,  as  they 
were  in  truth  throughout  the  kingdom,  yet  the 
common  people,  especially  in  the  clothing  parts  of 
Somersetshire,  were  generally  too  much  inclined 
to  them.  So  that  they  could  not  want  men,  if 
they  sent  a  body  of  horse,  and  some  arms,  to 
countenance  them;  with  the  last  of  which  they 
had  stored  the  sea-towns,  which  were  in  their 
hands,  sufiiciently.  And  therefore  they  resolved, 
that,  though  they  could  not  easily  recruit  their 
army,  they  would  send  some  troops  of  horse,  and 
dragoons,  into  the  west,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
their  friends  there.  And  for  uie  conduct  of  this 
service,  they  made  choice  of  sir  William  Waller,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  gentleman 
of  a  family  in  Kent. 

Sir  William  Waller  had  been  well  bred ;  [and,] 
having  spent  some  years  abroad,  and  some  time  in 
the  armies  there,  returned  with  a  good  reputation 
home;  and  shortly  after,  having  married  a  young 
lady,  who  was  to  inherit  a  good  fortune  in  the 
wesl^  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
same  family,  who  had  the  honour  to  be  a  menial 
servant  to  the  king  in  a  place  near  his  person ; 
which,  in  that  time,  was  attended  with  privilege 
and  respect  from  all  men.  These  two  gentlemen 
discoursing  with  some  warmth  together,  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller  received  such  provocation  from  the 
other,  that  he  struck  him  a  blow  over  the  face,  so 
near  the  gate  of  Westminster-hall,  that  he  got 
witnesses  to  swear  '*  that  it  was  in  the  hall  itself," 
the  courts  being  then  sitting ;  which,  according  to 
the  rigour  of  law,  makes  it  very  penal;  and  the 
credit  the  other  had  in  the  court  meide  the  prosecu- 
don  to  be  very  severe;  insomuch  as  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  redeem  himself  at  a  dear  ransom ; 
the  benefit  whereof  was  conferred  on  his  adversary, 
which  made  the  sense  of  it  the  more  grievous :  and 
this  produced  in  him  so  eager  a  spirit  against  the 
court,  that  he  was  very  open  to  any  temptation, 
that  might  engage  him  against  it;  and  so  con- 


curring in  the  house  of  commons  with  all  those 
counsds  which  were  most  violent,  he  was  employed 
in  their  first  military  action,  for  the  reducing  of 
Portsmouth ;  which  he  efifected  with  great  ease,  as 
is  remembered  before :  and  when  the  earl  of  Essex 
had  put  the  army  into  winter  quarters,  he  had  with 
some  troops  made  a  cavalcade  or  two  into  the 
west,  so  fortunately,  that  he  had  not  only  beat  up 
some  loose  quarters,  but  had  surprised  a  fixed  and 
fortified  quarter,  made  by  the  lord  Herbert  of  Rag- 
land  near  Gloucester;  in  which  he  took  above 
twelve  hundred  prisoners,  mth  all  the  ofiicers; 
being  a  number  very  little  inferior  to  his  own 
party ;  which  is  likewise  particularly  remembered 
before.  So  that  he  got  great  reputation  with  the 
parliament  and  the  city ;  and  was  called  William 
the  Conqueror.  And  it  is  very  true,  that  they 
who  looked  upon  the  earl  of  Essex  as  a  man  that 
would  not  keep  them  company  to  the  end  of  their 
journey,  had  tneir  eyes  upon  sir  William  Waller, 
as  a  man  more  for  their  turn ;  and  were  desirous 
to  extol  lum  the  more,  that  he  might  eclipse  the 
other.  And  therefore  they  prepared  all  things  for 
his  march  with  so  great  expedition  and  secrecy, 
that  the  marq^uis  of  Hertford  was  no  sooner  joined 
to  the  Cornish  troops,  (in  which  time  Bridge- 
water,  and  Dunstar,  and  some  other  places,  were 
reduced  from  the  parliament,)  before  he  was  in- 
formed that  sir  William  Waller  was  within  two 
days'  march  of  him,  and  was  more  like  to  draw 
supplies  to  him  from  Bristol,  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent, which  were  all  under  the  parliament,  than 
the  marquis  could  from  the  open  country;  and 
therefore  it  was  held  most  counsellable  to  advance, 
and  engage  him,  whilst  he  was  not  yet  too  strong ; 
and  by  this  means  they  should  continue  still  their 
march  towards  Oxford;  which  they  were  now 
inclined  to  do. 

Though  sir  William  Waller  himself  continued 
still  at  Bath,  yet  the  reminder  of  those  horse  and 
dragoons  that  escaped  out  of  Cornwall,  after  the 
battle  of  Stratton,  and  such  other  as  were  sent  out 
of  Exeter  for  their  ease,  when  they  apprehended 
a  siege,  and  those  soldiers  who  fled  out  of  Taunton 
and  Bridgewater,  and  other  regiments  of  the 
country,  were  by  Alexander  Popham,  Strode,  and 
the  otner  deputy  lieutenants  of  the  militia  for 
Somerset,  ralhed ;  and  with  the  trained  bands,  and 
volunteer  regiments  of  the  country,  drawn  together, 
with  that  confidence,  that  when  the  marquis  had 
taken  up  his  head  quarters  at  Somerton,  the  enemy, 
before  break  of  day,  fell  upon  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, quartered  a  nule  eastward  from  the  town ; 
and  gave  so  brisk  an  alarm  to  the  king's  army,  that 
it  was  immediately  drawn  out,  and  advanced  upon 
the  enemy,  (being  the  first  they  had  seen  make  any 
stand  before  them,  since  the  battle  of  Stratton,)  who 
making  stands  upon  the  places  of  advantage,  and 
maintaining  little  skirmishes  in  the  rear,  retired  in 
no  ill  order  to  Wells ;  and  the  king's  forces  still 
pursuing,  they  chose  to  quit  that  city  likewise; 
and  drew  their  whole  body,  appearing  in  number 
as  considerable  as  their  pursuers,  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  called  Mendip  Hill,  overlooking  the  city  of 
Wcdls,  which  they  had  left.  The  (ky  being  far 
spent,  and  the  march  having  been  long,  the  mar- 
quis, with  all  the  foot,  and  train,  stayed  at  Wells ; 
but  prince  Maurice,  and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon, 
with  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  sir  John  Berkley>  and 
two  regiments  of  horse,  resolved  to  look  upon  the 
enemy  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  who  sufifered  them, 
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without  interruption,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill, 
level  with  them,  and  then,  in  a  very  orderly  man- 
ner, facing  with  a  large  front  of  their  horse,  to 
give  their  foot  and  haggage  leisure  and  security, 
retired  together  as  the  prince  advanced.  This 
and  the  natural  contempt  the  king's  horse  yet  had 
of  the  enemy,  which  in  all  skirmishes  and  charges 
had  heen  hitherto  heaten  by  them,  made  the  prince 
judge  this  to  be  but  a  more  graceful  running 
away;  and  therefore  followed  them  over  those 
large  hills  farther  than  befoife;  till  the  enemj, 
who  were  anon  to  pass  through  a  lane,  and  a  vil- 
lage called  Chewton,  were  compelled,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  lane,  to  leave  their  reserve; 
which  faced  about  much  thinner  than  it  was  over 
the  hill:  which  opportunity  and  advantage  was 
no  sooner  discerned,  as  it  had  been  foreseen,  but 
the  earl  of  Carnarvon  (who  always  charged  home) 
with  incomparable  gallantly  charged  the  enemy, 
and  pressed  them  so  hard,  that  he  entered  the 
lane  with  them,  and  routed  the  whole  body  of 
their  horse,  and  followed  the  execution  of  tnem 
above  two  miles. 

But  tins  was  like  to  have  been  a  dear  success ; 
for  sir  William  Waller,  who  lav  with  his  new 
army  at  Bath,  and  had  drawn  to  nim  a  good  sup- 
ply out  of  the  garrison  at  Bristol,  had  directed  tlus 
body  which  was  in  Somerset,  to  retire  before  the 
king's  forces  till  they  should  join  with  him,  who 
had  sent  a  fresh,  strong  party  of  horse  and 
dragoons,  to  assist  their  retreat;  which,  by  the 
advantage  of  a  fog,  had  marched  without  oeing 
discovered :  so  that  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  being 
a  stranger  in  the  country  and  the  ways,  pursued 
the  fljring  enemv  into  sir  William  Waller's  quarters, 
and  till  himself  was  pressed  by  a  fresh  body  of 
horse  and  dragoons ;  when  he  t^  necessitated  to 
retire  in  as  good  order  as  he  could;  and  sent  the 
prince,  who  followed  him,  word  of  the  danger 
which  attended  them.  His  highness  hereupon, 
with  what  haste  he  could,  drew  back  through  the 
village;  choosing  rather,  with  very  ffood  reason, 
to  attend  the  enemy  in  the  plain  heath,  than  to  be 
engaged  in  a  narrow  passage :  thither  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon  with  his  regiment  came  to  him,  broken 
and  chased  by  the  enemy;  who  immediately  drew 
up  a  large  front  of  horse  and  dragoons,  much 
stronger  than  the  prince's  party,  who  had  only  his 
own,  and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon's  regiments,  with 
some  gentlemen  volunteers.  Hie  strait,  and  neces- 
sity he  was  in,  was  very  great ;  for  as  he  might 
seem  much  too  weak  to  ch^ge  them,  so  the  danger 
might  inrobably  be  much  greater  to  retire  over 
these  fair  hills,  being  pursued  with  a  fresh  party 
much  superior  in  number.  Therefore  he  took  a 
gallant  resolution,  to  g^ve  the  enemy  a  brisk  charge 
with  his  own  regiment  upon  their  advance,  whi&t 
the  earl  rallied  his,  and  prepared  to  second  him,  as 
there  should  be  occasion.  This  was  as  soon  and 
fortunately  executed  as  resolved ;  the  prince  in  the 
head  of  his  regiment  charging  so  vigorously,  that 
he  utterljr  broke  and  routed  that  part  of  the  front 
that  received  the  impression.  But  almost  half  the 
enemy's  horse,  that,  h&ng  extended  larger  than 
his  front,  were  not  charg^,  wheeled  about,  and 
charged  the  prince  in  the  rear;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  with  his  rallied  regi- 
ment, charged  their  rear;  and  all  this  so  throughly 
performed,  that  they  were  minffled  paUmall  one 
among  the  other,  and  the  good  sword  [was]  to 
decide  the  controversy,  their  pistols  being  spent  in 


the  close.  The  prince  himself  received  two  shrewd 
hurts  in  his  head,  and  was  beaten  off  his  horse; 
but  he  was  presently  relieved,  and  carried  off;  and 
the  enemy  totally  routed,  and  pursued  again  by 
the  earl  of  Carnarvon;  who  haa  a  fair  execution 
upon  them,  as  long  as  the  light  countenanced  hia 
chase,  and  then  he  returned  to  the  head  quarters 
at  Wells ;  there  having  been  in  these  skirmishes 
threescore  or  fourscore  men  lost  on  the  prince's 
party,  and  three  times  that  number  by  the  enemy; 
the  action  being  too  quick  to  take  many  prisoners. 

At  Wells  the  army  rested  many  days,  as  well  to 
recover  the  prince's  wounds,  being  only  cuts  with 
swords,  as  to  consult  what  was  next  to  be  done ;  for 
they  were  now  within  distance  of  an  enemy  that 
they  knew  would  fight  with  them.  For  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller  was  at  Bath  with  his  whole  army, 
much  increased  by  th^se  who  were  chased  out  of 
the  west ;  and  resolved  not  to  advance,  having  aU 
advantages  of  provisions,  and  passes,  till  a  new 
supply,  he  every  day  expected  from  London, 
were  arrived  with  him.  On  the  other  side,  the 
marquis  was  not  only  to  provide  to  meet  with  so 
vigilant  an  enemy,  but  to  secure  himself  at  his  rear, 
that  the  disaffection  of  the  people  behind  him,  who 
were  only  subdued,  not  converted,  upon  the  advance 
of  sir  William  Waller,  might  not  take  fresh  courage. 
Though  Cornwall  was  reasonably  secured,  to  keep 
off  any  impression  upon  itself  from  Plymouth,  yet 
Devonshire  was  left  in  a  very  unsafe  posture :  tiiere 
being  only  a  small  party  at  ColumlKJohn,  a  house 
of  sir  John  Ackland's,  three  miles  off  Exeter,  to 
control  the  power  of  that  city,  where  the  earl  of 
Stamford  was ;  and  to  dispute  not  only  with  any 
commotion  that  might  happen  in  the  country,  but 
mth  any  power  that  might  arrive  by  sea.  Upon 
these  considerations,  and  the  intelligence,  that  the 
parliament  had  sent  directions  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick their  admiral,  "  to  attend  the  Devonshire 
''  coast  with  his  fleet,  and  take  any  advantage  he 
<<  could,"  the  marquis,  by  the  advice  of  the  council 
of  war,  sent  sir  John  Berkley  back  into  Devonshire, 
with  colonel  Howard's  reg^ent  of  horse,  to  com- 
mand the  forces  which  were  then  there,  and  to 
raise  what  numbers  more  he  could  possibly,  for  the 
blocking  up  that  city,  and  reducing  the  county; 
and  upon  his  arrival  there,  to  send  up  to  the  army 
sir  James  Hamilton's  regiment  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons ;  which  had  been  Im  in  Devonshire ;  and,  by 
me  license  they  took,  weakened  the  king's  party ; 
so  that,  by  sending  this  relief  thither,  he  did  not 
lessen  at  all  his  own  numbers,  yet  gave  great 
strength  to  the  reducing  those  parts,  as  iq>peared 
afterwards  by  the  success. 

After  this  disposition,  and  eight  or  ten  days'  rest 
at  Wells,  the  army  generally  expressing  a  handsome 
impatience  to  meet  with  tne  enemy,  of  which,  at 
that  time,  they  had  a  greater  contempt,  than  in 
reason  they  should  have ;  the  prince  and  marouis 
advanced  to  Frome,  and  thence  to  Bradford,  witnin 
four  miles  of  Bath.  And  now  no  day  passed  with- 
out action,  and  ver^  sharp  skirmishes ;  sir  William 
Waller  having  received  mm  London  a  fresh  regi- 
ment of  fiye  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Arthur  Haalerig :  which  were  so  prodi^ously 
armed,  that  they  were  called  by  the  other  side  the 
regiment  of  lobsters,  because  of  their  bright  iron 
shells,  urith  which  they  were  covered,  being  perfect 
cuirassiers ;  and  were  the  first  seen  so  armed  on 
either  side,  and  the  first  that  made  any  impression 
upon  the  king's  horse ;  who,  being  unarmed,  were 
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Nicholas  Slanning,  with  three  hundred  muBketeers, 
had  fallen  upon  and  beaten  their  reserve  of.  dra- 
gooners,  prince  Maurice  and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon, 
rallyinff  their  horse,  and  winging  them  with  the 
Cornish  musketeers,  charged  the  enemy's  horse 
again,  and  totally  routed  wem ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  received  two  bodies  more,  and  routed  and 
chased  them  to  the  hill;  where  they  stood  in  a 
place  almost  inaccessible.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill 
there  were  breast-works,  on  which  were  pretty 
bodies  of  small  shot,  and  some  cannon ;  on  either 
flank  grew  a  pretty  thick  wood  towards  the  declin- 
ing of  the  hul,  in  which  strong  parties  of  mus- 
keteers were  placed ;  at  the  rear  was  a  very  fair 
plain,  where  the  reserves  of  horse  and  foot  stood 
ranged;  yet  the  Cornish  foot  were  so  far  from 
being  appalled  at  this  disadvantage,  that  they  de- 
sii^to  fall  on,  and  cried  out,  ''  that  they  might 
"  have  leave  to  fetch  off  those  cannon."  In  the  end, 
order  was  given  to  attempt  the  hill  with  horse  and 
foot.  Two  strong  parties  of  musketeera  were  sent^ 
into  the  woods,  ^ch  flanked  the  enemy ;  and  the 
horse  and  musketeera  up  the  road  way,  which  were 
chamd  by  the  enemy's  horse,  and  routed ;  then 
sir  Bevil  Grecnvil  advanced  with  a  party  of  horse, 
on  his  right  hand,  that  ground  being  best  for  them; 
and  his  musketeera  on  the  left ;  himself  leading  up 
his  pikes  in  the  middle;  and  in  the  face  of  their 
cannon,  and  small-shot  from  the  breast-works, 
gained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  having  sustained  two 
nill  charges  of  the  enemy's  hone ;  but  in  the  third 
charge  his  horoe  failing,  and  giving  groimd,  he  re- 
ceive, after  other  wounds,  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  poleaxe,  with  which  he  fell,  and  many  of 
his  officera  about  him ;  yet  the  musketeera  fured  so 
fast  upon  the  horse,  that  they  quitted  their  ffround, 
and  tne  two  wings,  who  were  sent  to  dear  the 
woods,  having  done  their  work,  and  gained  those 
parts  of  the  hill,  at  the  same  time  they  beat  off 
thdr  foot,  and  became  possessed  of  the  breast- 
works ;  and  so  made  way  for  their  whole  body  of 
horae,  foot,  and  cannon,  to  ascend  the  hill ;  which 
they  quickly  did,  and  planted  themselves  on  the 
groimd  they  had  won ;  the  enemy  retiring  about 
demi-culverin  shot,  behind  a  stone  wall  upon  the 
same  level,  and  standing  in  reasonable  good  order. 
Either  party  was  sufficiently  tired,  and  battered, 
to  be  contented  to  stand  still.  The  kind's  horse 
were  so  shaken,  that  of  two  thousand  which  were 
upon  the  field  in  the  morning,  there  were  not  above 
'six  hundred  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  enemy  was 
exceedingly  scattered  too,  and  had  no  mind  to  ven- 
ture on  plain  ground  with  those  who  had  beaten 
them  from  the  hill ;  so  that,  exchanging  only  some 
shot  from  their  ordnance,  they  looked  one  upon 
another  till  the  night  interposed.  About  twelve  of 
the  clock,  it  being  very  dark,  the  enemy  made  a 
show  of  moving  towards  the  ground  they  had  lost ; 
but  giving  a  smart  volley  of  small-shot,  and  finding 
themselves  answered  with  the  like,  they  made  no 
more  noise :  which  the  prince  observing,  he  sent  a 
common  soldier  to  hearken  as  near  the  place,  where 
thev  were,  as  he  could ;  who  brought  word,  "  that 
"  tne  enemv  had  left  lighted  matches  in  the  wall 
"  behind  which  they  had  lain,  and  were  drawn  off 
"  the  field ;"  which  was  true ;  so  that,  as  soon  as 
it  was  day,  the  king's  armv  found  themselves  pos- 
sessed entirely  of  the  fiela,  and  the  dead,  ana  all 
other  ensigns  of  victory :  sir  William  Waller  being 
marched  to  Bath,  in  so  much  disorder  and  appre- 
hension, that  he  left  great  store  of  arms,  and  ten 


not  able  to  bear  a  shock  with  them ;  besides  that 
they  were  secure  from  hurts  of  the  sword,  which 
were  almost  the  only  weapons  the  other  were  fur- 
nished with. 

The  contention  was  hitherto  with  parties;  in 
which  the  successes  were  various,  and  almost  with 
equal  losses :  for  as  sir  William  Waller,  upon  the 
firat  advance  from  Wells,  beat  up  a  regiment  of 
horse  and  dragoons  of  sir  James  Hamilton's,  and 
dispersed  them;  so,  within  two  days,  the  king's 
forces  beat  a  partv  of  his  from  a  pass  near  Bath, 
where  the  enemy  lost  two  field-pieces,  and  near  an 
hundred  men.  But  sir  William  Waller  had  the 
advantage  in  his  ground,  having  a  good  city,  well 
furnished  with  provisions,  to  quarter  his  army 
together  in ;  and  so  in  his  choice  not  to  fight,  but 
upon  extraordinary  advantage.  Whereas  the  kind's 
forces  must  either  disperse  uiemselves,  and  so  give 
the  enemy  advantage  upon  their  quartans^  or,  keep- 
ing near  together,  lodge  in  the  field,  and  endure 
great  distress  of  provision ;  the  country  being  so 
disafiected,  that  only  foree  could  bring  in  any  supply 
or  relief.    Hereupon,  after  several  attempts  to  en- 

Sge  the  enemy  to  a  battle  upon  equal  terms,  which, 
ving  the  advantage,  he  wisely  avoided ;  the  mar- 
quis and  prince  Maurice  advanced  with  their  whole 
Dodv  to  Manfield,  five  miles  beyond  Bath  towards 
Oxn>rd;  presuming,  that,  by  this  means,  they 
should  draw  the  enemy  from  tneir  place  of  advan- 
tage, their  chief  business  being  to  hinder  them 
from  joining  with  the  king.  And  if  they  had  been 
able  to  preserve  that  temper,  and  had  neglected  the 
enemy,  till  they  had  quitted  their  advantages,  it  is 
probable  they  mi^ht  have  fought  upon  as  good 
terms  as  they  desired.  But  the  unreasonable  con- 
tempt they  had  of  the  enemy,  and  confidence  they 
should  prevail  in  any  ground,  with  the  straits  they 
endurea  for  want  of*^  provisions,  and  their  want  of 
ammunition,  which  was  spent  as  much  in  the  daily 
hedge-sldrmishes,  and  upon  their  guards,  being  so 
near  as  could  have  been  m  battle,  would  not  acunit 
that  patience ;  for  sir  William  Waller,  who  was  not 
to  suffer  that  body  to  join  with  the  king,  no  sooner 
drew  out  his  whole  army  to  Lansdown,  which  looked 
towards  Manfield,  but  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  engaged  upon  great  disadvantage. 

It  was  upon  the  fifth  of  July  wnen  sir  William 
Waller,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  possessed  himself  of 
that  hill;  and  after  he  had,  upon  the  brow  of  the 
hill  over  the  high  way,  raised  breast-works  with 
fiagots  and  earth,  and  planted  cannon  there,  he  sent 
a  strong  party  of  horse  towards  Manfield,  which 
Quickly  alarmed  the  other  army,  and  was  shortly 
driven  back  to  their  body.  As  great  a  mind  as 
the  king's  forces  had  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  when 
they  hM  drawn  into  battaua,  and  found  the  enemy 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  hilt  they  resolved  not  to 
attack  them  upon  so  great  disaavantage ;  and  so 
retired  again  towards  their  old  quarten :  which  sir 
William  Waller  perceiving,  sent  his  whole  body  of 
horse  and  dragoons  down  the  hill,  to  charge  the 
rear  and  flank  of  the  king's  forces ;  which  they  did 
throughly,  the  regiment  of  cuirassiera  so  amazing 
the  horse  they  cnaiged,  that  they  totally  routed 
them;  and,  standing  firm  and  unshaken  themselves, 
gave  so  great  terror  to  the  king's  horse,  who  had 
never  bdbre  turned  from  an  enemy,  that  no  ex- 
ample of  their  officere,  who  did  their  parte  witii  in- 
vincible courage,  could  make  them  charge  with  the 
same  confidence,  and  in  the  same  manner  they  had 
usually  done.     However,  in  the  end,  after  sir 
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barrels  of  powder,  behind  him;  which  .was  a  very 
seasonable  supply  to  the  other  side,  who  had  spent 
in  that  day's  service  no  less  than  fourscore  barrels, 
and  had  not  a  safe  proportion  left. 

In  this  battle,  on  the  king's  part,  there  were 
more  officers  and  gentlemen  of  quality  slain,  than 
common  men ;  and  more  hurt  than  slain.  That 
which  would  have  clouded  any  victory,  and  made 
the  loss  of  others  less  spoken  of,  was  the  death  of 
sir  Bevil  Greenvil ;  who  was  indeed  an  excellent 
person,  whose  activity,  interest,  and  reputation, 
was  the  foundation  of  what  had  been  done  in 
Cornwall ;  and  his  temper  and  affections  so  public, 
that  no  accident  which  happened  could  make  any 
impressions  in  him ;  and  nis  example  kept  others 
from  taking  any  thing  ill,  or  at  least  seemmg  to  do 
so.  In  a  wordC  a  brighter  courage,  and  a  gentler 
disposition,  were  never  married  together  to  make 
the  most  cheerful  and  innocent  conversation. 

Very  many  officers  and  persons  of  quality  were 
hurt ;  as  the  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  shot  in  the 
thigh  with  a  brace  of  pistol  bullets ;  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  shot  through  the  arm  with  a  musket ;  sir 
George  Vaughan,  and  many  others,  hurt  in  the 
head  of  their  troops  with  swords  and  poleaxes; 
of  which  none  of  name  died.  But  the  morning 
added  much  to  the  melancholy  of  their  victory, 
when  the  field  was  entirely  their  own.  For  sir 
Ralph  Hopton  riding  up  ana  down  the  field  to  visit 
the  nurt  men,  and  to  put  the  soldiers  in  order,  and 
readiness  for  motion,  sitting  on  his  horse,  with 
other  officers  and  soldiers  about  him,  near  a  wag- 
gon of  ammunition,  in  which  were  eight  barrels  of 
powder ;  whether  by  treachery,  or  mere  accident, 
IS  uncertain,  the  powder  was  blown  up;  and  many, 
who  stood  nearest,  killed;  and  many  more  maimea; 
among  [whom]  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  sergeant 
major  Sheldon  were  miserably  hurt ;  of  which, 
major  Sheldon,  who  was  thought  to  be  in  less 
danger  than  the  other,  died  the  next  day,  to  the 
general  grief  of  the  army,  where  he  was  wonder- 
fully beloved,  as  a  man  of  an  undaunted  courage, 
and  as  great  gentleness  of  nature.  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  having  hardly  so  much  life,  as  not  to  be 
numbered  with  the  dead,  was  put  into  a  litter,  and 
then  the  army  marched  to  their  old  Quarters  to 
Marsfield;  exceedingly  cast  down  with  their  morn- 
ing's misfortune,  (su:  Ralph  Hopton  being  indeed 
the  soldiers'  darling,)  where  they  reposed  them- 
selves the  next  day,  principally  in  care  of  sir  Ralph 
Hopton,  who,  though  there  were  hope  of  his  reco- 
very, was  not  fit  to  travel.  In  this  time  many  of 
the  horse,  which  had  been  routed  in  the  mommg, 
before  the  hill  was  won,  found  the  way  to  Oxford; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  who  run 
away,  reported  all  to  be  lost,  with  many  particular 
accidents,  which  they  fancied  very  like  to  happen 
when  they  left  the  fidd ;  but  the  next  day  brought 
a  punctual  advertisement  from  the  marquis,  but, 
withal,  a  desire  of  a  regiment  or  two  of  fresh  horse, 
and  a  supply  of  ammunition ;  whereupon  the  earl 
of  Crawford  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  consisting 
of  near  five  hundred,  was  directed  to  advance  that 
way,  with  such  a  proportion  of  ammunition  as  was 
desired. 

After  a  day's  rest  at  Marsfield,  it  being  under- 
stood that  sir  William  Waller  was  still  at  Bath, 
(his  army  having  been  rather  surprised  and  dis- 
comforted with  the  incredible  boldness  of  the 
Cornish  foot,  than  much  weakened  by  the  number 
slain,  which  was  not  greater  than  on  the  king's 


nut,)  and  that  he  had  sent  for  fresh  supply  from 
Bristol ;  it  was  concluded,  rather  to  march  to  Ox- 
ford, and  so  to  join  wiA  the  king's  army,  tlian  to 
stay  and  attend  the  enemy,  who  was  so  near  his 
supplies :  and  so  they  marched  towards  Chippen- 
ham. But  when  sir  Wilfiam  Waller  had  intelli- 
gence  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  powder,  of  which 
e  well  knew  there  was  scarcely  enough  before, 
and  of  the  hurt  it  had  done,  he  infused  new  spirit 
into  his  men;  and  verily  believed  that  they  had  no 
ammunition,  and  that  tne  loss  of  sir  Ralph  Hopton 
(whom  the  people  took  to  be  the  soul  of  that  army, 
the  other  names  being  not  so  much  spoken  of,  or 
so  well  known,  and  at  this  time  befievea  to  be  dead) 
would  be  found  in  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers;  and 
having  gotten  some  fresh  men  from  Bristol,  and 
more  from  the  inclinations  of  the  three  counties  of 
Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  which  ioined 
about  Bath,  in  the  most  absolute  disaffected  parts 
of  all  three,  he  followed  the  marquis  towards  Chip- 
penham ;  to  which  he  was  as  near  from  Bath,  as 
the  other  from  Marsfield. 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  upon  notice 
that  the  enemy  was  in  distance,  the  prince  and  the 
marquis  drew  back  the  army  through  Chippenham, 
and  presented  themselves  in  battalia  to  the  enemy ; 
being  very  well  contented  to  fight  in  such  a  place, 
where  the  success  was  to  depend  more  on  their 
foot,  who  were  unquestionably  excellent,  than  on 
their  horse,  which  were  at  Dest  weary,  though 
their  ofilicers  were,  to  envy,  forward  ana  resolute. 
But  sir  William  Waller,  who  was  a  right  good 
chooser  of  advantages,  liked  not  that  ground ;  re- 
l3rin^  as  much  upon  his  horse,  who  had  gotten 
credit  and  courage,  and  as  little  upon  his  foo^  who 
were  only  well  armed,  and  well  bodied,  very  vul- 
garly spirited,  and  officered  :  so  that  having  stood 
all  night  in  battalia,  and  the  enemy  not  coming  on, 
the  prince  and  marquis,  the  next  day,  advanced 
towards  the  Devizes ;  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  with 
great  spirit  and  prudence,  securing  the  rear  with 
strong  parties  of  musketeers ;  with  which  he  gave 
the  enemy,  who  pressed  upon  them  very  smartly, 
so  much  interruption,  that  sir  William  Waller, 
despairing  of  overtaking,  sent  a  trumpet  to  the 
marquis,  with  a  letter,  offering  a  pitchea  field  at  a 
place  of  his  own  choosing,  out  of  the  way.  The 
which  being  easily  understood  to  be  only  a  strata- 
gem to  beget  a  delay  in  the  march,  the  marquis 
carried  the  trumpet  three  or  four  miles  with  hun, 
and  then  sent  him  back  with  such  an  answer  as 
was  fit.  There  were,  all  this  day,  perpetual  and 
sharp  skirmishes  in  the  rear ;  the  enemy  pressing 
very  hard,  and  being  always  with  loss  repulsed, 
till  the  army  safely  reached  the  Devizes. 

Then  the  case  was  altered  for  their  retreat  to 
Oxford,  the  enemy  being  upon  them  with  improve- 
ment of  courage,  and  improvement  of  numbers ; 
sir  WiUiam  Waller  having  dispersed  his  warrants 
over  the  country,  signifying  "  that  he  had  beaten 
"  the  marquis,"  and  requiring  the  people  "  to  rise 
"  in  aU  places  for  the  apprehension  of  his  scattered 
''  and  dispersed  troops ;"  which  confidence,  men 
conceived,  could  not  proceed  from  less  than  a 
manifest  victory ;  and  so  they  flocked  to  him  as 
the  master  of  the  field.  The  foot  were  no  more 
now  to  make  the  retreat,  the  situation  of  the  place 
they  were  now  in,  being  such  as  they  could  move 
no  way  towards  Oxford,  but  over  a  campaign  of 
many  miles,  where  the  stronger  in  horse  must 
needs  prevail. 
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Hereupon,  it  waa  unanimously  advised,  and  con- 
sented to,  that  the  lord  marquis  and  prince  Maurice 
should  that  night  break  through,  with  all  the  horse, 
to  Oxford ;  and  that  sir  Ralph  Hopton  (who,  by 
this,  was  supposed  past  danffer  of  dieath,  and  could 
hear  and  speak  well  enough,  though  he  could  not 
see  or  stir)  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
general  of  the  artillery,  the  lord  Mohun,  and  other 
good  officers  of  foot,  should  stav  there  with  their 
foot  and  cannon,  where  it  was  hoped  they  might 
defend  themselves,  for  a  few  days,  till  the  general 
might  return  with  relief  from  Oxford ;  which  was 
not  above  thirty  miles  off.  This  resolution  was 
pursued ;  and,  me  same  night,  all  the  horse  got 
safe  away  into  the  king's  quarters,  and  the  prince 
and  marquis,  in  the  morning,  came  to  Oxford;  by 
which  time  sir  William  WsQler  had  drawn  all  his 
forces  about  the  Devizes.  The  town  was  open, 
without  the  least  fortification  or  defence,  but  small 
ditches  and  hedges ;  upon  which  the  foot  were 
placed,  and  some  pieces  of  cannon  conveniently 
planted.  The  avenues,  which  were  many,  were 
quickly  bsuricadoed  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  the 
horse,  which  was  principally  apprehended.  Sir 
William  Waller  haa  soon  notice  of  the  remove  of 
the  horse ;  and  therefore,  intending  that  pursuit 
no  farther,  he  brought  his  whole  force  close  to  the 
town,  and  beleaguered  it  round;  and  ha\4ng  raised 
a  battery  upon  a  hill  near  the  town,  he  poured  in 
his  shot  upon  it  without  intermission,  and  attempted 
to  enter  m  several  other  places  with  horse,  foot, 
and  cannon;  but  was  in  all  places  more  reso- 
lutely resisted,  and  repulsed.  At  the  same  time, 
having  intelligence  (as  his  mteUigence  was  always 
most  exact  in  whatsoever  concerned  him)  of  the 
earl  of  Crawford's  marching  with  a  supply  of  pow- 
der, according  to  order,  after  the  first  notice  of  the 
battle  of  Lansdown,  he  sent  a  strong  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons  to  intercept  him;  who,  before  he 
knew  of  the  alterations  which  had  happened,  and 
of  the  remove  of  the  horse  towards  Oidford,  was  so 
fiur  engaged,  that  he  hardly  escaped  with  the  loss 
of  his  ammunition,  and  a  troop  or  two  of  his 
horse. 

Upon  this  improvement  of  his  success,  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller  reckoned  his  victory  out  of  question; 
and  thereupon  sent  a  trumpet  into  the  town  to 
summon  the  besieged,  to  let  them  know, ''  that  he 
"  had  cut  off  their  relief,  and  that  their  state  was 
"  now  desperate;  and  therefore  advised  them  to 
"  submit  themselves  to  the  parliament,  with  whom 
•*  he  would  mediate  on  their  behalf."  They  in  the 
town  were  not  sorry  for  the  overture;  not  that 
they  apprehended  it  wojald  produce  any  conditions 
they  should  accept,  but  that  they  might  gain  some 
time  of  rest  by  it :  for  the  straits  they  were  in  were 
too  great  for  any  minds  not  prepared  to  preserve 
their  honour  at  any  rates.  When  the  enemy  came 
first  before  the  town,  and  the  guards  were  supplied 
with  ammunition  for  their  duty,  there  was  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  weight  of  match  left  in  the  store; 
whereupon  diligent  officers  were  directed  to  search 
every  house  in  the  town,  and  to  take  all  the  bed- 
coros  they  could  find,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
speedily  beaten,  and  boiled.  By  this  sudden  ex- 
pedient, there  was,  bv  the  next  morning,  provided 
fifteen  hundred  weignt  of  such  serviceable  match, 
as  very  well  endured  that  sharp  service.  Then  the 
compass  of  the  ground  they  were  to  keep  was  so 
large,  and  the  enemv  pressed  so  hard  upon  all 
places,  that  their  whole  body  were  upon  perpetual 


duty  together,  neither  officer  or  soldier  having  any 
time  for  rest;  and  the  activity  of  the  chief  omcers 
was  most  necessary  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the 
common  men,  who  well  enough  understood  the 
danger  they  were  in,  and  therefore  they  were  very 
glaa  of  this  message ;  and  returned,  "  that  they 
"  would  send  an  officer  to  treat,  if  a  cessation 
"  were  agreed  to  during  the  time  of  the  treaty ;" 
which  was  consented  to,  if  it  were  suddenly  ex- 
pedited. 

On  the  partv  of  the  besieged  were  proposed  such 
terms,  as  might  take  up  most  time  in  the  debate, 
and  might  imply  courage  and  resolution  to  hold 
out.  Sir  William  Waller,  on  the  other  hand,  offered 
only  quarter,  and  civil  usage  to  the  officers,  and 
leave  to  the  common  soldiers  to  return  to  their 
houses  without  their  arms,  except  they  would 
volimtarily  choose  to  serve  the  parliament.  These 
being  terms  many  of  the  officers  would  not  have 
submitted  to  in  the  latest  extreme,  the  treaty 
ended ;  after  those  in  the  town  had  ^^ed  what 
they  only  looked  for,  seven  or  eight  hours' 
sleep,  and  so  long  time  sparing  of  ammunition. 
The  truth  is,  sir  William  Waller  was  so  confident 
that  they  were  at  his  merc]^,  that  he  had  written  to 
the  parliament, ''  that  their  work  was  done,  and 
**  that,  by  the  next  post,  he  would  send  the  number 
*'  and  quality  of  his  prisoners ;"  neither  did  he 
imagine  it  possible  that  any  relief  could  have  been 
sent  from  Oxford ;  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  he 
had  signified  his  success,  and  the  posture  he  was 
in,  lying  with  his  whole  army  at  Thame,  within  ten 
miles  of  it.  But  the  importance  was  too  well  under- 
stood by  the  king  to  omit  anything,  thstt  might,  with 
the  utmost  hazard,  be  attempted  for  the  redeeming 
those  men,  who  had  wrought  such  wonders  for 
him.  And  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  marquis  and 
prince  arrived  at  Oxford,  with  the  sad  and  unexpect- 
ed news,  and  relation  of  the  distress  of  their  friends, 
though  the  queen  was  then  on  her  march  towards 
Oxford,  and  the  king  had  appointed  to  meet  her 
two  days'  journey  for  her  security,  his  majesty  re- 
solved to  take  only  his  own  guards  of  horse, 
and  prince  Rupert's  regiment,  for  that  eirpedition ; 
and  sent  the  lord  Wilmot  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
horse,  to  march  that  very  dav,  in  which  the  adver- 
tisement came  to  him,  towaras  the  Devises ;  so  that 
the  marqius  and  the  prince  coming  to  Oxford  on 
the  Monday  morning,  the  lord  Wilmot,  that  night, 
moved  towards  the  work ;  and  prince  Maurice  re- 
turning with  him  as  a  volunteer,  but  the  lord  Wil- 
mot commanding  in  chief,  appeared,  on  the  Wed- 
nesday about  noon,  upon  the  plain  within  two  miles 
of  the  town. 

The  lord  Wilmot  had  with  him  fifteen  hundred 
horse,  and  no  more,  and  two  small  field-pieces, 
which  he  shot  off,  to  give  the  town  notice  of  his 
coming ;  having  it  in  his  hopes,  that,  it  being  a 
fair  campaign  about  the  town,  when  the  enemy 
should  rise  from  before  it,  he  should  be  able  in 
spite  of  them  to  join  with  the  foot,  and  so  to  have  a 
fair  field  for  it ;  which  would  be  still  disadvanta- 
preous  enough,  the  enemy  being  superior  by  much 
in  horse,  very  few  of  those  who  had  broken  away 
from  the  Devizes  (except  the  prince  himself,  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  some  other  officers)  beinff 
come  up  with  them,  partlv  because  they  were  tir^ 
and  dispersed ;  and  partly  because  it  was  not  de- 
sired to  have  many  of  those  who  might  have  their 
old  terror  still  upon  them.  The  enemy,  careful  to 
prevent  the  joining  of  this  party  of  horse  with  the 
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foot,  and  fully  advertised  of  their  comiiif?,  drew  off, 
on  all  parts,  from  the  town ;  and  put  themselyes 
in  battalia  upon  the  top  of  a  fair  hill,  called  Round- 
way-down  ;  over  which  the  king's  forces  were  neces- 
sarily to  march,  being  full  two  miles  off  the  town: 
the)'  within  conceiv^  it  hardly  possible,  that  the 
relief,  they  expected  from  Oxford,  could  so  soon 
arrive ;  all  the  messengers,  who  were  sent  to  give 
notice  of  it,  having  miscarried  by  the  closeness  of 
the  siege;  and  therefore  suspected  the  warning 
pieces  from  the  plain,  and  the  drawing  off  the 
town  by  the  enemy,  to  be  a  stratagem  to  cozen 
the  foot  from  those  posts  they  defended,  into  the 
open  field ;  and  so,  very  reasonably,  being  in  rea- 
dmess  to  march,  [they]  waited  a  surer  evidence, 
that  their  friends  were  at  hand ;  which  shortly  ar- 
rived ;  and  assured  them,  "  that  the  prince'  was 
**  by,  and  expected  them." 

It  will  be  easily  conceived,  wi(h  what  alacrity 
they  advanced ;  but  sir  William  Waller  had  pur- 
posely chose  that  ground  to  hinder  that  conjunc- 
tion, and  advanced  so  fast  on  the  lord  Wilmot,  that 
without  such  shifts  and  traverses,  as  might  give  his 
men  some  apprehension,  he  could  not  expect  the 
foot  from  the  town ;  and  therefore  he  put  his  troops 
in  order  upon  that  ground  to  expect  the  enemy's 
charge,  who  were  somewhat  more  than  musket- 
shot  off  in  order  of  battle. 

Here  sir  William  Waller,  out  of  pure  gayety, 
departed  from  an  advantage  he  could  not  again 
recover ;  for  being  in  excellent  order  of  battle,  with 
strong  wings  of  horse  to  his  foot,  and  a  good  re- 
serve placed,  and  his  cannon  usefully  planted,  ap- 
prehending still  the  conjunction  between  the  horse 
and  the  foot  in  the  town,  and  gratifying  his  enemy 
with  the  same  contempt,  whichhad  so  often  brought 
inconveniences  upon  them,  and  discerning  their 
number  inferior  to  that  he  had  before  (as  he 
thought)  mastered,  he  marched,  with  his  whole 
body  of  horse,  from  his  foot,  to  charse  the  enemy; 
appointing  sir  Arthur  Hasleiig  with  his  cuirassiers 
apart,  to  make  the  first  impression ;  who  was  en- 
countered by  sir  John  Byron,  in  whose  regiment 
the  earl  of  Carnarvon  charged  as  a  volunteer ;  and 
after  a  sharp  conflict,  in  wluch  sir  Arthur  Haslerig 
received  many  woimds,  that  impenetrable  regiment 
was  routed,  and,  in  a  ftdl  career,  chased  upon  their 
other  horse.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  lord  Wil- 
mot charging  them  from  diyision  to  division, 
as  they  were  ranged,  in  half  an  hour,  so  sudden 
alterations  the  accidents  of  war  introduce,  the 
whole  entire  bodv  of  the  triumphant  horse  were  so 
totally  routed  ana  dispersed,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  them  to  be  seen  upon  that  lar^e  spacious  down; 
every  man  shifting  for  himself  with  greater  danger 
by  tne  precipices  of  that  hill,  than  he  could  have 
undergone  by  opposing  his  pursuer.  But  as  it  was 
an  unhappy  ground  to  fly,  so  it  was  as  ill  for  the 
pursuer ;  and  after  the  rout,  more  perished  by  falls 
and  bruises  from  thdr  horses,  down  the  precipices, 
than  by  the  sword.  The  foot  stood  still  firm, 
making  shew  of  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  the  lord 
Wilmot  quickly  seized  their  cannon,  and  turned 
them  upon  them,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Cornish 
foot,  wno  were  by  this  come  from  the  town,  were 
ready  likewise  to  charge  them ;  upon  which  their 
hearts  foiled ;  and  so  they  were  charged  on  all 
sides,  and  either  killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  very 
few  escaping;  the  Cornish  retaining  too  fresh  a 
memory  of  their  late  distresses,  and  revenging 
themselves  of  those  who  had  contributed  the  feast 


thereunto.  Sir  William  Waller  himself,  ^th  a 
small  train,  fled  into  Bristol,  which  had  sacrificed 
a  great  part  of  their  garrison  in  his  defeat;  and 
so  were  even  ready  to  expire  at  his  entry  into 
the  town,  himself  bringing  the  first  news  of  his 
disaster. 

This  glorious  day,  for  it  was  a  day  of  triumph, 
redeems  the  king's  whole  afi&irs,  so  that  all 
clouds  that  shadowed  them  seemed  to  be  dispelled, 
and  a  bright  light  of  success  to  shine  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  There  were  in  this  battle  slain, 
on  the  enemy's  part,  above  six  hundred  on  the 
place ;  nine  hundred  prisoners  taken,  besides  two 
or  three  hundred  retaken  and  redeemed,  whom  they 
had  gathered  up  in  the  skirmishes  and  pursuit; 
Y^th  all  their  cannon,  being  eight  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance;  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  waggons, 
baggage,  and  victual ;  eight  and  twenty  foot  en- 
signs, and  nine  comets ;  and  all  this  by  a  party  of 
fifteen  hundred  horse,  with  two  small  field-pieces, 
(for  the  victoiT  was  perfect,  upon  the  matter, 
before  the  Cormsh  came  up ;  though  the  foot  were 
suffered  to  stand  in  a  body  uncharged,  out  of 
ceremony,  till  they  came;  that  they  might  be 
refreshea  with  a  share  in  the  conquest,)  against  a 
body  of  full  two  thousand  horse,  five  hundred 
dragoons,  and  near  three  thousand  foot,  with  an 
excellent  train  of  artillery.  So  that  the  Cornish 
had  great  reason  to  think  their  deliverance,  and 
victory  at  Roundway,  more  signal  and  wonderful 
than  the  other  at  Stratton,  save  that  the  first 
might  be  thought  the  parent  of  the  latter,  and 
the  loss  on  the  king's  party  was  less ;  for  in  tiiis 
there  were  slain  very  few;  and,  of  name,  none 
but  Dudley  Smith,  an  honest  and  valiant  young 
gentieman ;  who  was  always  a  volunteer  with  the 
lord  Wilmot,  and  among  the  first  upon  any  action 
of  danger. 

Besides  the  present  fruit  of  this  victory,  the  king 
received  an  advantage  from  the  jealousy,  that, 
from  thence,  grew amongthe  officers  of  the  par- 
liament armies.  For  sir  William  Waller  believed 
himself  to  be  absolutely  betrayed,  and  sacrificed 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  out  of  envy  at  the  great 
things  he  had  done,  which  seemea  to  eclipse  his 
glones ;  and  complained,  "  that  he,  lying  with  his 
whole  army  witnin  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  should 
suffer  the  whole  strength  of  that  place  to  march 
thirty  miles  to  destroy  him,  without  so  much  as 
'*  sendmg  out  a  party  to  follow  them,  or  to  akum 
"  Oxford,  by  which  they  would  have  been  probably 
'*  recalled."  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl,  disdain- 
ing to  be  thought  his  rival,  reproached  the  other 
with  "  unsoldierly  neglects,  and  want  of  courage, 
to  be  beaten  by  a  handful  of  men,  and  to  have 
deserted  his  foot  and  cannon,  without  engaging 
his  own  person  in  one  charge  against  the  enemy." 
Wherever  the  fault  was,  it  was  never  foradven; 
but,  from  the  enmity  that  proceeded  from  thence, 
the  king  often  afterwards]  reaped,  veryfnotable  and 
seasonable  advantages ;  which  will  be  remembered 
in  their  places. 

This  olessed  defeat  happened  to  be  upon  the 
same  day,  and  upon  the  same  time  of  the  day, 
when  the  king  met  the  queen  upon  the  field  near 
Keinton,  under  Edge-hill,  where  the  battie  had 
been  fought  in  October  before ;  and  before  their 
majesties  came  to  Oxford,  they  received  the  happy 
news  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  joy  with 
which  it  was  received,  all  men  raising  their  fallen 
spirits  to  a  height  too  proportionable,  as  though 
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they*  should  now  go  through  all  the  work  without 
fiuther  opposition;  and  this  transportation  to 
either  extremes  was  too  natural  upon  all  the  vide- 
situdes  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  some  allay  to  the 
welcome  news  of  the  victory  to  some  men>  that  it 
had  been  obtained  under  the  command  and  con- 
duct of  Wilmot ;  who  was  very  much  in  prince 
Rupert's  diaesteem,  and  not  in  any  notable  aegree 
of  fovour  with  the  king,  but  much  beloved  in  all 
the  good  fellowship  of  the  army ;  which  was  too 
great  a  body.  It  was  now  time  for  the  king's 
army,  victorious  in  so  many  encounters,  to  ts3ce 
the  field ;  upon  what  enterprise,  was  the  question. 
This  overthrow  of  Waller  had  infinitely  surprised, 
and  increased  the  distractions  at  London.  They 
had  seen  the  copv  of  his  warrants,  which  his  vanity 
had  caused  to  oe  dispersed,  after  the  action  at 
Lansdown;  in  which  he  dedared,  "  that  he  had 
"  routed  the  marquis's  army,  and  was  in  pursuit  of 
*'  them ;  and  therefore  commanded  the  justices  of 
"  peace,  and  constables,  to  give  order  for  the 
<'  apprdiension  of  them,  as  they  fled  dispersed ;" 
and  expected  every  day,  that  the  marquis  would  be 
sent  up  prisoner :  and  now  to  hear  that  this  whole 
invincible  army  was  defeated,  and  himself  fled, 
upon  the  matter,  alone,  (for  ill  news  is  for  the 
most  part  made  worse,  as  the  best  is  reported  to 
be  better  than  it  is,)  brought  them  to  their  wits 
end ;  [so]  that  they  could  little  advance  the  re- 
cruiting the  earl  of  Essex's  army;  who  in  his 
person  likewise  grew  more  sullen  towards  them, 
and  resented  their  Uttie  r^;ard  of  him,  and  grew 
every  day  more  conversant  with  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Holland,  and  others  who  were 
most  weary  of  the  war,  and  would  be  glad  of  peace 
upon  easy  terms. 

The  king's  army  received  a  fSair  addition,  by  the 
conjuncture  witii  those  forces  which  attended  the 
queen;  for  her  majesty  brought  with  her  above 
two  thousand  foot,  well  armed,  and  one  thousand 
horse,  with  six  ineces  of  cannon,  and  two  mortars, 
and  about  one  hundred  waggons.  So  that  as  soon 
as  their  majesties  came  to  Oxford,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  spent  his  time  about  Thame  and 
Aylesbury,  without  any  action  after  that  skirmish 
in  which  Mr.  Hambden  was  slain,  save  by  small 
parties,  of  which  there  was  none  of  name  or  note, 
out  one  handsome  smart  conflict  between  a  party 
of  ^e  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  commanded 
by  colonel  Middleton,  a  Scotchman,  on  the  parlia- 
ment party,  and  a  regiment  of  horse,  commanded 
by  sir  Charles  Lucas,  on  the  king's ;  where,  after 
a  very  soldierly  contest,  and  more  blood  drawn 
than  was  usual  upon  such  actions,  the  king's  party 
prevailed,  retummg  wit)i  some  prisoners  of  name, 
and  the  slaughter  of  one  hundred  of  their  enemy, 
not  without  some  loss  of  their  own :  [the  earl, 
I  say,]  retired  with  his  army  broken,  and  dis- 
heartened, to  Uxbridffe,  giving  over  any  thought 
of  fighting  with  the  king,  till  he  should  be  re- 
cruited with  horse,  men,  and  money ;  and  suffer- 
ing no  less  in  the  talk  of  the  people,  (who  began 
to  assume  a  great  freedom  in  discourse,)  for  not 
interposing  to  hinder  the  queen's  march  to  Oxford, 
and  joining  with  the  king,  than  for  sitting  still  so 
near  Oxford,  whilst  the  lord  Wilmot  went  from 
thence  to  the  ruin  of  sir  William  Waller. 

After  which  defeat,  the  lord  Wilmot  retired  to 
Oxford  to  attend  his  majesty;  and  the  Cornish 
army  (for  that  name  it  deservedly  kept  still,  though 
it  received  so  good  an  increase  by  w  marqms  and 


prince's  joining  with  them)  drew  back,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Bath,  which  was  quitted,  upon 
the  overtiirow  of  Waller;  that  garrison  being 
withdrawn  to  reinforce  Bristol.  At  Bath  they 
rested,  and  refreshed  themselves,  till  they  might 
receive  new  orders  from  the  king;  who,  upon 
full  advice,  and  consideration  of  the  state  he  was 
in,  and  the  broken  condition  of  the  enemy,  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  city  of  Bristol; 
to  which  prince  Rupert  was  most  inclined,  for 
being  disappointed  in  a  former  design ;  and  where 
there  were  many  well  affected  to  the  king's 
service  from  the  beginning,  and  more  since  we 
execution  of  those  two  eminent  citiEens.  And  the 
disesteem  generally  of  the  courage  of  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  the  governor,  made  the  design  to  be 
thought  the  more  reasonable ;  and  so  the  marquis 
and  prince  Maurice  returned  to  Bath,  upon  agree- 
ment to  appear,  on  such  a  day,  with  tneir  whole 
strength,  before'Bristol,  on  the  Somersetshire  side, 
when  prince  Rupert  with  tiie  Oxford  forces 
would  appear  before  it,  on  the  Gloucestershire 
side. 

On  the  four  and  twentieth  of  July,  both  armies 
sat  down  before  it ;  quartering  their  horse  in  that 
manner,  that  none  could  go  out  or  in  to  the  city, 
without  great  hazard  of  being  taken;  and  the 
same  day,  with  the  assistance  of  some  seamen, 
who  were  prepared  before,  they  seized  all  the  ships 
that  were  in  King-road;  which  were  not  only 
laden  with  things  of  great  value,  as  plate»  money, 
and  the  best  sort  of  all  commodities,  which  those 
who  suspected  the  worst  had  sent  aboard,  but  with 
many  persons  of  quality ;  who,  being  unwilling  to 
run  the  hazard  of  a  siege,  thought  that  way  to 
have  secured  themselves,  and  to  nave  escaped  to 
London ;  and  so  were  all  taken  prisoners.  The 
next  day,  prince  Rupert  came  to  his  brother,  and 
the  marqms,  and  a  general  council  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  boui  armies  being  assembled,  it 
was  debated,  ''  in  what  manner  they  should  pro- 
"  ceed,  by  assault  or  approach." 

There  were  in  the  town  five  and  twenty  hundred 
foot,  and  a  regiment  of  horse  and  dragoons ;  the 
line  about  the  town  was  finished;  yet  in  some 
places  the  graff  was  wider  and  deeper  than  in 
others.    The  castie  within  the  town  was  very  well 
prepared,  and  supplied  with  great  store  of  provi- 
sions to  endure  a  siege.    The  opinions  were  seve- 
ral :  the  officere  of  the  Cornish  were  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  best  to  proceed  by  way  of  approach ; 
because,  the  ground  being  very  good,  it  would 
in  a  very  short  time  be  done ;  and  since  there 
was  no  army  of  the  enemy  in  a  possibility  to 
relieve  it,  the  securest  way  would  be  the  best; 
whereas  the  works  were  so  good,  that  the^  must 
expect  to  lose  very  many  men;  and,  if  they 
"  were  beaten  off,  all  their  summer  hopes  would 
be  destroyed ;  it  not  being  easy,  again  to  make 
up  the  spirit  of  the  army  for  a  new  action.    Be- 
sides, they  alleged,  the  well  affected  party  in 
''  the  city,  which  was  believed  to  be  very  ^reai, 
''  would,  after  they  had  been  closely  besieged 
"  three  or  four  days,  have  a  greater  influence  upon 
"  the  soldier,  ana  be  able  to  do  more  towards  the 
"  surrender,  than  they  could  upon  a  storm ;  when 
"  they  would  be  eoually  sensible  of  the  disorder  of 
"  the  soldier,  and  Uieir  own  damage  by  plunder,  as 
"  the  other ;  and  the  too  late  example  of  the  exe- 
cuted citizens  would  keep  men  from  offering  at 
any  insurrection  in  the  city." 
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On  the  other  hand,  prince  Rupert,  and  all  the 
officers  of  his  army,  very  earnestly  desired  to 
assault  it ;  alleged  "  die  work  to  be  easy,  and  the 
"  soldiers  fitter  for  any  brisk  attempt,  tnan  a  duU 
^  patient  design ;  and  that  the  army  would  be 
"  more  weakened  by  the  latter  than  the  former: 
"  that  the  city,  not  having  yet  recovered  the  con- 
"  sternation  of  sir  William  Waller's  defeat,  was  so 
"  full  of  horror,  that  it  would  make  a  very  weak 
''  defence :  that  there  was  no  soldier  of  experience 
"  in  the  town,  and  the  governor  himself  not  like 
**  to  endure  the  terror  of  a  storm :  whereas,  if  they 
"  gave  them  time  to  consider,  and  to  look  long 
"  upon  them  with  a  wall  between,  they  would  grow 
"  confirmed  and  resolute,  and  courage  would  sup- 
"  ply  the  place  of  skill ;  and  having  plenty  of  all 
<<  kmds  of  provisions  within  the  town,  they  would 
"  grow  strong  and  peremptory,  whilst  the  besiegers 
"  grew  less  vigorous,  and  disheartened."  These 
reasons,  and  the  prince's  importunity,  with  some 
insinuations  of  knowing  more  than  was  fit  to  be 
spoken,  as  if  somewhat  would  be  done  within  the 
town,  that  must  not  be  mentioned,  and  a  glorious 
contempt  of  danger,  prevailed  so  far,  that  it  was 
consented  to,  on  all  parts,  to  assault  the  town  the 
next  morning  at  three  places  on  the  Somersetshire 
side,  and  at  three  places  on  the  Gloucestershire 
side,  at  the  break  of  day.  The  truth  is,  both  opin- 
ions, without  any  circumstances,  were  in  them- 
selves reasonable.  For  the  Gloucestershire  side, 
where  prince  Rupert  was,  might  be  stormed,  the 
graiOT  being  shallow,  and  the  wall,  in  some  places, 
low  and  weak ;  which  could  not  be  easily  ap- 
proached, by  reason  the  ground  was  rocky,  and 
the  redoubts  high  and  very  strong,  which  over- 
looked the  ground ;  on  the  other  side  the  ground 
was  very  easy  to  approach,  and  as  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  to  storm,  by  reason  of  a  plain  level 
before  the  line,  and  a  broad  and  deep  graff,  and 
the  line  throughout  better  flankered  than  the  other. 

The  next  morning,  with  no  other  provisions  fit 
for  such  a  work,  but  the  courage  of  the  assailants, 
both  armies  feU  on.  On  the  west  side,  where  the 
Cornish  were,  they  assaulted  the  line  in  three 
places ;  one  division  led  by  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning, 
assisted  with  colonel  John  Trevannion,  lieutenant 
colonel  Slingsby,  and  three  more  field  officers; 
too  great  a  number  of  such  officers  to  conduct  so 
small  a  party  as  five  hundred  men,  if  there  had  not 
been  an  immoderate  disdain  of  danger,  and  appetite 
of  glory :  another  division,  on  the  right  hand,  was 
led  by  colonel  Buck,  assisted  by  colonel  Wagstaffe, 
colonel  Bernard  Ashley,  who  commanded  the  regi- 
ment of  the  lord  marquis  Hertford,  with  other 
officers  of  the  field :  and  the  third  division,  on  the 
left  hand,  led  by  sir  Thomas  Basset,  who  was  major 
general  of  the  Cornish.  These  three  divisions  fell 
on  together  with  that  courage  and  resolution,  as 
nothing  but  death  could  control ;  and  though  the 
middle  division  got  into  the  graff,  and  so  near 
filled  it,  that  some  mounted  the  wall,  yet  by  the 

Srodigious  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  the  full 
efence  the  besieged  made  witmn,  they  were  driven 
back  with  a  great  slaughter;  the  common  soldiers, 
after  their  chief  officers  were  killed,  or  desperately 
wounded,  finding  it  a  bootless  attempt. 

On  prince  Rupert's  side,  it  was  assaulted  with 
equal  courage,  and  almost  equal  loss,  but  with 
better  success;  for  though  that  division,  led  on  by 
the  lordGran(tison,  colonel  general  of  the  foot,  was 
beaten  off,  the  lord  Grandison  himself  being  hurt; 


and  the  other,  led  by  colonel  BeUasis,  likewise  had 
no  better  fortune ;  yet  colonel  Washin^n,  with  a 
less  party,  finding  a  place  in  the  curtam  (between 
the  places  assaulted  by  the  other  two)  weaker  than 
the  rest,  entered,  and  quickly  made  room  for  the 
horse  to  follow.  The  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  line  entered  in  one  place,  either  out  of  fear,  or 
by  command  of  their  officers,  quit  their  posts ;  so 
that  the  prince  entered  with  his  foot  and  horse  into 
the  suburbs;  sending  for  one  thousand  of  the  Corn- 
ish foot,  which  were  presently  sent  to  second  him ; 
and  marched  up  to  Fromegate,  losing  many  men, 
and  some  very  good  officers,  by  shot  from  the 
waUs  and  windows ;  insomuch  as  all  men  were 
much  cast  down  to  see  so  httle  gotten  with  so 
great  a  loss;  for  they  had  a  more  difficult  entrance 
into  the  town  than  tney  had  yet  passed,  and  where 
their  horse  could  be  of  no  use  to  them;  when,  to 
the  exceeding  comfort  of  generals  and  soldiers,  the 
city  beat  a  parley ;  which  the  prince  willingly  em- 
bracing, ana  getting  their  hostages  into  his  Imnds, 
sent  colonel  Gerard  and  another  officer  to  the 
governor  to  treat.  The  treaty  began  about  two  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  bSbre  ten  at  night, 
these  articles  were  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  all 
parties. 

1.  "  That  the  governor,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  to- 
"  gether  with  all  the  officers  both  of  horse  and 

loot,  now  within  and  about  the  city  of  Bristol, 
castle,  and  forts,  may  march  out  to-morrow 
morning  by  nine  of  the  clock,  with  their  full 
arms,  bag  and  baggage,  provided  it  be  thdr 
own  goo<£ :  and  tluLt  the  common  foot  soldiers 

"  inarch  out  without  arms,  and  the  troopers  with 
their  horses  and  swords,  leaving  their  other 
arms  behind  them,  with  a  safe  convoy  to  War- 
minster ;  and  after,  not  to  be  molested  in  their 

"  march,  bv  any  of  the  king's  forces,  for  the  space 
of  three  days. 

2.  "  That  there  may  be  carriages  allowed  and 
provided  to  carry  away  their  bag  and  baggage, 

"  and  sick  and  hurt  solmers. 

3.  "  That  the  king's  forces  march  not  into  the 
"  town,  till  the  parliament  forces  are  marched  out ; 
"  which  is  to  be  at  nine  of  the  dock. 

4.  "  That  all  prisoners  in  the  city  be  dehvered 
"  up ;  and  that  captain  E^es  and  captain  Cookein, 
*'  who  were  taken  at  the  Uevizes,  be  released. 

5.  "  Thot  sir  John  Horner,  sir  John  Seymour, 
Mr.  Edward  Stevens,  and  all  other  knights, 
gentlemen,  citizens,  and  other  persons,  that  are 
now  in  the  city,  may,  if  they  please,  with  their 
goods,  wives,  and  families,  bag  and  baggage, 
have  free  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  homes, 
or  elsewhere,  and  there  tp  rest  in  safety,  or  ride, 
and  travel  with  the  governor  and  forces :  and 

*'  such  of  them,  and  their  families,  as  shall  be  left 
behind,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause, 
may  have  Uberty,  so  soon  as  they  can  conveni- 
ently, to  depart  this  town  with  safety ;  provided 
that  all  gentlemen,  and  other  persons,  shall  have 

"  three  days'  liberty  to  reside  here,  or  depart  with 

''  their  goods,  whicn  they  please. 

6.  "  That  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  shall  be 
secured  in  their  persons,  families,  ana  estates, 
free  from  plundering,  and  all  other  violence,  or 
wrongwhatsoever. 

7.  "That  the  charters  and  liberties  of  this  city 
may  be  preserved ;  and  that  the  ancient  govern- 
ment thereof,  and  present  governors  and  officers, 
may  remain  and  continue  in  their  former,  con- 
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dition,  according  to  his  majesty's  chartd^  and 
pleasure. 

8.  *^  That,  for  avoiding  inconvemences  and  dis- 
tractions, the  quartering  of  soldiers  be  referred 
or  left  to  the  mayor,  and  governor  of  the  same 
city  for  the  time  being. 

^.  *'  That  all  such  as  have  carried  any  goods 
mto  the  castle  may  have  free  liberty  to  carry  the 
"  same  forth. 

lo.  "  That  the  forces,  that  are  to  march  out, 
"  are  to  leave  behind  them  all  cannon,  and  ammu- 
**  nition,  with  their  colours,  and  such  arms  as  is 
"  before  expressed." 

The  next  morning,  if  not  before,  (for  the  truth 
is,  from  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  first  offered, 
they  in  the  town  kept  no  guards,  nor  observed  any 
order ;  but  their  soldiers  run  away  to  the  prince, 
and  many  of  his  soldiers  went  into  the  town,)  his 
highness  was  possessed  of  Bristol,  the  enemy  then 
marchidg  away.  Here  the  ill  example  at  Reading, 
in  the  breach  of  the  articles,  was  remembered,  and 
unhappily  followed ;  for  all  that  garrison  was  now 
here,  bo  that  thev,  with  some  colour  of  right, 
or  retaliation,  and  tne  rest,  by  their  example,  used 


heretofore  did,  after  his  second  battle,  by  the  city 
of  Asculum,  with  the  Romans,  where  he  won  the 
victory;  "  If  we  win  another  at  this  price,  we 
"  are  utterly  undone."  And  truly  his  majesty's 
loss  before  this  town  was  inestimable,  and  very 
hard  to  be  repaired.  I  am  persuaded  there  were 
slain,  upon  the  several  assaults,  of  common  men, 
but  sucn  as  were  tried  and  incomparable  foot, 
about  five  hundred ;  and  abundance  of  excellent 
officers,  whereof  many  were  of  prime  command 
and  quality. 

On  the  Cornish  side  fell,  besides  major  Kendall, 
and  many  other  inferior  officers,  exceUent  in  their 
degree,  colonel  Buck,  a  modest  and  a  stout  com- 
mander, and  of  ffood  experience  in  war:  who 
having  got  over  the  graff,  and  even  to  the  top  of 
the  wall)  was  knocked  down  with  a  halbert,  and 
perished  in  the  graff;  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  and 
colonel  John  Trevannion,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Cornish  re^ments,  whose  memories  can  never  be 
enouffh  celebrated ;  who  being  led  by  no  impul- 
sion, but  of  conscience,  and  their  own  observation 
of  the  ill  practices  and  designs  of  the  great  con- 
ductors, (for  they  both  were  of  the  house  of  com- 


ffreat  license  to  the  soldiers,  who  should  have  mons,)  engaged  themselves  with  the  first  in  the 
been  safely  conducted;  which  reflected  much  upon  opposition;  and  as  soon  as  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and 
the  prince,  though  he  used  his  utmost  power  to  those  other  gentlemen  came  into  Cornwall,  joined 
suppress  it ;  and  charged  colonel  Flennes  to  be  '  with  them ;  and  being  both  of  singular  reputation, 
accessary  to  Ins  own  wrong,  by  marching  out  of  and  good  fortunes  tnere,  the  one  in  possession, 
the  town  an  hour  before  his  appointment;  and  the  other  in  reversion  after  Ms  father,  they  engaged 
thereby  his  convoy  was  not  ready ;  and  at  another  ;  their  persons  and  estates  in  the  service ;  rather 
gate  than  was  appointed  and  aj^reed  on.  And  as  j  doing  great  things,  than  affecting  that  it  should 
the  articles  were  thus  unhappOy  violated  to  those  be  taken  notice  of  to  be  done  by  them;  applying 
who  went  away,  so  they  were  not  enough  observed  '  themselves  to  all  infirmities,  ana  descending  to  all 
to  those  who  stayed,  and  to  the  city  itself:  for  capacities,  for  removing  all  obstructions,  which 
many  ofcolonelFiennes' soldiers  taking  conditions,  ;  accidentally  arose  among  those,  who  could  only 
and  entering  with  the  king's  army,  instructed  their  !  prosper  by  being  of  one  mind.  Sir  Nicholas  Slan- 
new  friends,  who  were  most  disaffected ;  so  that  j  ninff  was  governor  of  Pendennis  castle,  upon  the 
one  whole  street  upon  the  bridge,  the  inhabitants  |  credit  and  security  whereof,  the  king's  party  in 
whereof  lay  under  some  brand  of  malignity,  though,  that  country  first  depended,  and,  by  the  command 
no  doubt,  there  were  many  honest  men  among  '  it  had  of  the  harbour  of  Falmouth,  was,  or  might 
them,  was  almost  totally  plundered;  which,  be-  |  be,  suppli^  with  all  that  was  necessary.  He  was 
cause  there  was  but  little  iustice  done  upon  the 


transgressors,  was  believed  to  be  done  by  con- 
nivance from  the  officers,  and  more  discredited  the 
kin^s  forces,  and  his  cause,  than  was  then  taken 
notice  of,  or  discovered.  It  was  a  noble  attribute 
ffiven  to  the  brave  Fabricius,  qui  aUqvid  esse  cre- 
aeret  et  in  hostem  nefas,  I  wish  I  could  excuse 
those  swervings  from  justice  and  right,  which  were 
too  fre(|uently  practised  against  contracts,  under 
the  notion,  that  they,  with  whom  they  were  made. 


indeea  a  young  man  of  admirable  parts,  a  sharp 
and  discerning  wit,  a  staid  and  soHa  judgment,  a 
gentle  and  most  obliging  behaviour,  and  a  courage 
so  clear  and  keen,  as,  even  without  the  other  orna- 
ments, would  have  rendered  him  very  consider- 
able :  they  were  both  young,  neither  of  them  above 
eight  and  twenty,  of  entire  friendship  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  sir  Bevil  Greenvil,  whose  body  was 
not  yet  buried ;  they  were  both  hurt  almost  m  the 
same  minute,  and  in  the  same  place ;  both  shot  in 


were  rebels,  and  could  not  be  too  ill  used;  when,    the  thigh  with  musket  bullets;  their  bones  broken 


as  the  cause  deserved,  so  it  needed  all  the  in- 
genuitv  and  integrity,  in  the  propugners  of  it,  to 
keep  oespair  from  tne  guilty,  who  were  by  much 
too  numerous  for  the  innocent. 

This  reduction  of  Bristol  was  a  iiill  tide  of  pro- 
sperity to  the  king,  and  made  him  master  of  the 
second  city  of  his  kingdom,  and  gave  him  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  one  of  the  richest  counties 
of  the  kingdom,  (for  the  rebels  had  now  no  stand- 
ing garrison,  or  the  least  visible  influence  upon  any 
part  of  Somersetshire,)  and  rendered  Wales  (which 
was  before  well  affected,  except  some  towns  in 
Pembrokeshire)  more  useful  to  him ;  being  freed 
of  the  fear  of  Bristol,  and  conseouently  of  the 
charge  that  always  attends  those  tears ;  and  re- 
stored to  the  trade  with  Bristol;  which  was  the 
greatest  support  of  those  parts.  Yet  the  king 
might  very  well  have  said,  what  king  Pyrrhus 


the  one  dying  presently,  the  other  some  few  days 
alter;  and  both  had  the  royal  sacrifice  of  their 
sovereign's  very  particular  sorrow,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  all  good  men's ;  and,  that  which  is  a 
greater  solemnity  to  their  memories,  as  it  fares 
with  most  great  and  virtuous  men,  whose  loss  is 
better  understood  long  afterwards,  they  were  as 
often  lamented,  as  the  accidents  in  the  puolic  affairs 
made  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  Cornish  of 
great  signification  to  the  cause. 

On  the  north  side,  of  prince  Rupert's  army,  fell 
very  many  good  officers,  the  chirf  of  whom  was 
colonel  Harry  Lunsford,  an  officer  of  extraordinary 
sobriety,  inaustry,  and  courage;  by  whom,  his 
excellent  lieutenant  colonel  Moyle  was  likewise 
hurt,  and  died  within  few  days,  both  shot  out  of  a 
window  after  they  had  entered  the  suburbs.  There 
were  hurt,  the  lord  viscount  Grandison,  nephew  to 
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the  great  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  colonel 
general  of  the  king's  foot ;  colonel  John  Bellasis, 
since  lord  Bellasis;  colonel  Bernard  Ashley; 
colonel  sir  John  Owen;  and  many  other  officers 
of  name,  of  whom  none  of  quality  died  of  their 
wounds  but  the  lord  Grandison ;  whose  loss  can 
never  be  enough  lamented.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  so  virtuous  a  habit  of  mind,  that  no  temptation 
or  provocation  could  corrupt  him ;  so  great  a  lover 
of  justice  and  integrity,  that  no  example,  necessity, 
or  even  the  barbarity  of  this  war,  could  make  him 
swerve  from  the  most  precise  rules  of  it ;  and  of 
that  rare  piety  and  devotion,  that  the  court,  or 
camp,  could  not  shew  a  more  faultless  person,  or 
to  whose  example  young  men  might  more  reason- 
ablv  conform  themselves.  His  personal  valour, 
and  courage  of  all  kinds,  (for  he  had  sometimes 
indulged  so  much  to  the  corrupt  opinion  of  honour, 
as  to  venture  himself  in  duels,)  was  very  eminent, 
insomuch  as  he  was  accused  of  being  too  prodigal 
of  his  person ;  his  affection,  and  zeal,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  king,  was  such  as  became  a  branch  of 
that  family.  And  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  that  if  he 
**  had  not  understanding  enough  to  know  the 
'*  uprightness  of  the  cause,  nor  loyalty  enough  to 
*'  inform  him  of  the  duty  of  a  subject,  that  the 
"  very  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  king,  on  the 
"  behalf  of  his  house,  were  such,  as  his  life  was 
"  but  a  due  sacrifice :"  and  therefore,  he  no  sooner 
saw  the  war  unavoidable,  than  he  engaged  all 
his  brethren,  as  well  as  himself,  in  the  service ; 
and  there  were  then  three  more  of  them  in  com- 
mand in  the  army,  when  he  was  so  unfortunately 
cut  off. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Bristol 
came  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  after  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving to  God  tor  the  success,  which  was  immedi- 
ately and  publiclv  performed,  his  majesty  assembled 
his  privy-council,  to  consider  how  this  great  blessing 
in  war  might  be  applied  to  the  procuring  a  happy 
peace ;  and  that  this  might  be  the  last  town  he 
should  purchase  at  the  price  of  blood.  It  was 
evident,  that,  as  this  last  victory  added  great  lustre 
and  beauty  to  the  whole  face  of  his  affairs,  so  it 
would  produce  an  equal  paleness,  and  be  an  omin- 
ous presage  to  the  parliament ;  where  the  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  between  themselves  still  ffrew 
higher,  and  new  remedies  still  proposed,  i^ch 
were  generally  thought  worse  than  the  disease. 

Upon  the  news  of  the  lord  Fairfax's  being  de- 
feated in  the  north,  they  resolved  presently  to  send 
a  committee  of  the  two  houses  into  Scotland,  ''to 
*'  desire  their  brethren  of  that  kingdom  presentlv 
*'  to  advance  with  an  army  for  their  relief;"  whicn 
was  thought  so  desperate  a  cure,  that  the  lords  nam- 
ing the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  lord  Grey  of  Warke, 
for  that  embassy,  the  earl  upon  indisposition  of 
health  procured  a  release ;  and  the  other,  who  had 
never  declined  any  employment  they  would  confer 
on  him,  so  peremptonly  refused  to  meddle  in  it, 
that  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and,  in  the 
end,  they  were  compelled  to  depute  only  com- 
moners to  that  service :  and  so  sir  W  liliam  Armyne, 
young  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  two  more,  assisted 
with  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Nye,  two  of  their 
powerful  clerff]^,  were  embarked  in  that  negocia- 
tion ;  upon  which,  they  who  sent  them  were  so  far 
from  being  confident,  and  so  little  satisfied,  that 
thev  should  be  driven  to  bring  in  foreign  forces, 
witn  the  purpose  whereof  they  had  so  long  traduced 
the  king,  that  there  was,  some  few  desperate  per- 
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sons  only  excepted,  even  a  universal  desire  of 
peace ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex  himself,  writing  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  de- 
fects in  lus  army,  and  of  his  wants  of  horse,  men, 
and  money,  advised,  "  that  they  would  think  of 
"  sending  some  reasonable  propositions  to  the 
*'  king,  ror  the  procuring  a  safe  peace  ;*'  which 
being  the  first  intimation  ne  had  ever  given  to  that 
purpose,  together  with  his  familiarity  and  corre- 
spondence with  those  lords,  who  were  known  pas- 
sionately to  desire  an  accommodation,  gave  them 
sad  apprehensions ;  which  were  increased  by  some 
severe  messages  they  received  from  him,  for  his 
vindication  from  the  foul  aspersions  and  calumnies, 
which  were  generally  and  publicly  laid  on  him, 
for  his  unactivity  after  the  winning  Heading,  whilst 
the  queen  marched  securely  to  Oxford,  and  sir 
William  Waller  was  destroyed ;  as  if  ''  he  would 
"  think  of  some  way  of  righting  himself,  if  they 
"  were  not  sensible  on  his  behalf." 

How  to  work  upon  these  discomposed  humours, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  such  temper,  that  they  might 
consent  to  the  kingdom's  peace,  was  the  argument 
of  the  king's  consultations :  butby  what  expedient 
to  promote  this,  was  the  difficultv.  After  the 
breach  of  llie  last  treaty,  and  when  tne  king  had  in 
vain  laboured  to  revive  it,  and  could  not  procure 
any  answer  from  them  to  his  last  messages ;  but 
instead  thereof  his  messenger  imprisoned,  tried 
before  a  council  of  war  for  his  life,  and  still  in  cus- 
tody, and  a  declaration,  "  that  whosoever  should 
be  employed  by  his  majesty,  on  any  message  to 
them,  wiuout  their  leave,  should  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  spy,"  (so  that  though  they  pretended 
to  he  his  great  council,  they  upon  tlie  matter  now 
protested  against  any  relation  to  his  majesty,)  he 
advised  witn  his  council,  ''  what  might  be  nt  for 
"  him  to  do,  to  lessen  the  reverence  and  reputation 
"  of  them  with  the  people :"  fDr  the  superstition 
towards  the  name  of  a  parliament  was  so  general, 
that  the  king  had  wisely  forborne  to  charge  the 
two  houses  with  the  treason  and  rebellion  that 
was  raised,  but  imputed  it  to  particular  persons, 
who  were  most  visibly  and  actually  engaged  in  it. 
Some  were  of  opinion,  ''that  all  the  members  who 
stayed  there,  and  sat  in  either  house,  being  guilty 
of  so  many  treasonable  acts,  thereby  the  parUa- 
ment  was  actually  dissolved,  by  the  same  reason 
as  a  corporation,  by  great  misdemeanour  and 
"  crime,  might  forfeit  their  charter ;  and  therefore 
"  that  the  king  should,  W  his  proclamation,  de- 
"  clare  the  dissolution  of  it,  and  then  consider 
"  whether  it  were  fit  to  call  another."  But  this 
opinion  was  generally  disliked,  both  "  because  it 
was  conceived  not  to  be  just;  for  the  treason  of 
those  who  were  present  could  not  forfeit  the 
right  of  those  who  were  away;  neither  was  it 
"  evident,  that  all  present  consented  to  the  ill  that 
'  was  done ;  and  the  king's  declaring  a  parliament 
to  be  dissolved,  contrary  to  an  act  of  parliament, 
was  believed,  would  prove  an  act  so  ungracious 
to  the  people,  for  the  conseouences  of  it,  that 
the  king  would  be  an  exceeding  loser  by  such 
an  attempt;  and  that  many,  in  such  a  case, 
"  would  return  thither,  who  out  of  conscience  had 
withdrawn  from  that  assembly." 
In  conclusion,  the  advice  was  unanimous,  "that 
his  majesty  should  declare  the  orders  and  pro- 
ceedings of  one  or  both  houses  to  be  void,  by 
"  reason  the  members  did  not  enioy  the  freedom 
"  and  liberty  of  parliament ;  and  therefore  require 
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"  his  good  subjects  no  longer  to  be  misled  by 
*'  them:'*  and,  to  that  purpose,  the  king  had  issued 
his  proclamation  six  weeks  before  this  happy  turn 
in  lus  afiairs,  so  that  he  could  not  now  send  a  mes- 
sage to  them,  as  to  two  houses  of  parliament,  lest 
he  might  seem  to  retract  his  former  judgment  of 
them,  which  was  concluded  to  be  both  regular  and 
just.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  lest  his  mtuesty 
might  be  understood  to  be  so  much  elated  with  his 
good  successes,  and  the  increase  of  his  strength, 
that  he  aimed  at  no  less  than  a  perfect  victory, 
and  the  ruin  of  those  who  had  incensed  him,  Tby 
which  insinuations  they,  who  could  not  forffive 
themselves,  endeavoiu'ed  to  make  all  others  des- 
perate,) he  was  resolved  to  publish  such  a  declara- 
tion to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  both  houses,  and 
[their]  army,  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  and 
might,  if  they  were  inclined  to  it,  thence  take  a 
rise  to  make  any  overtures  to  him  towards  an 
atonement.  Ana  to  that  purpose,  the  next  day 
after  he  received  the  assurance  of  the  taking  of 
Bristol,  his  majesty  published  this  ensuing  declara- 
tion; which  b^ng  short,  I  shall  enter  in  his  own 
words. 

His  majesty's  declaration  to  all  his  loving  subjects, 
after  his  victories  over  the  lord  Fairfax  in  the 
north,  sir  William  Waller  in  the  west,  and  the 
taking  of  Bristol  by  his  majesty's  forces. 
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made  by  us,  in  the  head  of  that  small  army  we 
were  master  of  in  September  last,  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  true  reformed  protestant  religion : 
and  if  it  should  please  God,  by  his  blessing  upon 
that  army,  to  preserve  us  from  this  rebellion,  that 
we  would  maintain  the  iust  privileges  and  free- 
dom of  parliament,  and  govern  by  the  known 
laws  of  the  land ;  for  whose  defence,  in  truth, 
that  army  was  only  raised,  and  hath  been  since 
kept.  And  there  cannot  be  a  more  seasonable 
time  to  renew  that  protestation  than  now,  when 
God  hath  vouchsafed  us  so  many  victories  and 
successes,  and  hath  rendered  the  power  of  those, 
who  seek  to  destroy  us,  less  formidable  than  it 
hath  been,  (so  that  we  shaU  probably  not  fall 
under  the  scandalous  imputation,  wnich  hath 
usually  attended  our  messages  of  peace,  that 
they  proceed  from  the  weakness  of  our  power, 
not  love  of  our  people,)  and  when  there  is  more 
freedom  in  many  counties,  for  our  good  subjects 
to  receive  true  information  of  their  own  and  our 
condition ;  the  knowledge  whereof  hath  been, 
with  equal  industry  ana  injustice,  kept  from 
them,  as  other  acts  of  cruelty  have  been  im- 
posed on  them. 

''  We  do  therefore  declare  to  all  the  world,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  whom  we  must 
give  a  strict  account  of  all  our  professions  and 
protestations,  that  we  are  so  far  from  intending 
any  alteration  of  the  religion  established,  ^as  hatn 
been  often  falsely,  scandalously,  and  agamst  the 
conscience  of  the  contrivers  themselves  of  that 
rumour,  suggested  to  our  people,)  or  from  the 
least  thought  of  invading  the  liberty  and  property 
of  the  subject,  or  violating  the  just  privileges  of 
parliament,  that  we  calT  that  God  to  witness,  who 
hath  covered  our  head  tn  the  day  of  battle,  that  we 
desire  from  our  soul,  and  shall  always  use  our 
utmost  endeavour,  to  preserve  and  advance  the 
true  reformed  protestant  religion,  established  in 
the  church  of  England ;  in  which  we  were  bom, 
have  fiEdthfully  lived,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
shall  resolutely  die :  that  the  preservation  of  the 
hberty  and  property  of  the  subject,  in  the  due 
observation  of  tne  known  laws  of  the  land,  shall 
be  equally  our  care,  as  the  maintenance  of  our 
own  rights ;  we  desiring  to  govern  only  by  those 
good  laws,  which,  till  they  were  oppressed  by 
Uiis  odious  rebellion,  preserved  this  nation  happy. 
And  we  do  acknowledge  the  just  privileges  of 
parliament  to  be  an  essential  part  01  those  laws, 
and  shall  therefore  most  solemnly  defend  and 
observe  them.  So  that,  in  truth,  if  either  reli- 
gion, law,  or  liberty,  be  precious  to  our  people, 
they  win,  by  their  submission  to  us,  join  with  us 
in  the  defence  of  them ;  and  thereby  establish 
that  peace,  by  which  only  they  can  flourish,  and 
be  enjoyed. 

*'  Wheuier  these  men,  that  be  professed  enemies 
to  the  established  ecclesiastical  government,  who 
reproach  and  persecute  the  learned  orthodox  mi- 
nisters of  the  church,  and  into  their  places  put 
ignorant,  seditious,  and  schismatical  preachers, 
who  vilify  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
impiously  profane  (rod's  worship  with  their  scur- 
rilous and  seditious  demeanour,  are  like  to  ad- 
vance that  religion;  whether  those  men,  who 
boldly,  and  without  the  least  shadow  or  colour  of 
law,  mipose  insupportable  taxes  and  odious  ex- 
cises upon  their  fellow  subjects,  imprison,  tor- 
menty  and  murder  them,  are  like  to  preserve  the 
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"  As  the  grievances  and  losses  of  no  particular 

Eersons,  since  these  miserable  bloody  distempers 
ave  disquieted  this  poor  kingdom,  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  loss  ana  damage  we  ourself  have 
sustained,  there  having  been  no  victory  obtained 
but  in  the  blood  of  our  own  subjects,  nor  no 
rapine  or  violence  committed,  but  to  the  im- 
poverishment and  ruin  of  our  own  people ;  so,  a 
blessed  and  happy  peace  cannot  be  so  acceptable 
and  welcome  to  any  man,  as  to  us.  Alinighty 
God,  to  whom  all  the  secrets  of  our  heart  are 
open,  who  hath  so  often  and  so  miraculously 
preserved  us,  and  to  whose  power  alone  we  must 
attribute  the  goodness  of  our  present  condition, 
(how  unhappy  soever  it  is  with  reference  to  the 
public  calamities,)  knows,  with  what  unwilling- 
ness, with  what  anguish  of  soul,  we  submitted 
ourself  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  defensive 
arms.  And  the  world  knows  wim  what  justice 
and  bounty  we  have  repaired  our  subjects,  for 
all  the  pressures  and  inconveniences  they  had 
borne,  by  such  excellent  laws,  as  would  for  ever 
have  prevented  the  like ;  and  with  what  earnest- 
ness and  importunity  we  desired  to  add  any  thing, 
for  the  estaoUshment  of  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberty  of  the  kingdom.  How  all  these  have 
been  disturbed,  invaded,  and  almost  destroyed, 
by  faction,  sedition,  and  treason,  by  those,  who 
have  neither  reverence  to  God,  nor  affection  to 
men,  but  have  sacrificed  both  to  their  own  ends 
and  ambition,  is  now  so  evident,  that  we  hope, 
as  God  hath  wonderfully  manifested  his  care  of 
us,  Ind  his  defence  of  his  and  our  most  just 
cause ;  so  he  hath  so  far  touched  the  hearts  of 
our  people,  that  their  eyes  are  at  last  opened  to 
see  how  miserably  they  have  been  seduced,  and 
to  abhor  those  persons,  whose  malice  and  sub- 
tlety had  seduced  them  to  dishonour  him,  to 
rebel  against  us,  and  to  bring  much  misery  and 
calamity  upon  their  native  country. 
**  We  well  remember  the  protestation  voluntarily 
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*'  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject :  and  whether 
'^  those  men^  who  seize  and  possess  themselves  of 
our  own  unquestionable  revenue,  and  our  just 
rights,  have  denied  us  our  negative  voice,  have, 
by  force  and  violence,  awed  and  terrified  the 
members  of  both  houses,  and  lastly  have,  as  far 
as  in  them  lies,  dissolved  the  present  parliament, 
by  driving  away  and  imprisoning  the  members, 
and  resolving  the  whole  power  thereof,  and  more, 
'*  into  a  committee  of  a  few  men,  contrary  to  all 
law,  custom,  or  precedent,  are  like  to  vindicate 
and  uphold  the  privileges  of  parliament,  all  the 
world  may  judge. 

"  We  do  ther^ore  once  more  conjure  our  good 
subjects,  by  their  memory  of  that  excellent  peace 
"  and  firm  happiness,  with  which  it  pleased  God  to 
"  reward  their  duty  and  loyalty  in  time  past ;  by 
"  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacv,  whicn 
"  no  vow  or  covenant,  contrived  and  admmistered 
''  to  and  by  themselves,  can  cancel  or  evade ;  by 
"  whatsoever  is  dear  and  precious  to  them  in  this 
''  life,  or  hoped  or  praved  for  in  the  life  to  come, 
"  that  they  will  remember  their  duty,  and  consider 
''  their  interest,  and  no  longer  suffer  themselves  to 
be  misled,  their  prince  dishonoured,  and  their 
country  wasted  and  undone  by  the  malice  and 
cunning  of  those  state  impostors;  who,  under 
pretence  of  reformation,  would  introduce  what- 
"  soever  is  monstrous  and  unnatural  both  to  reli- 
gion and  policy:  but  that  they  rather  choose 
(quietly  to  enjoy  their  religion,  property,  and 
hberty,  founded  and  provided  for  by  tne  wisdom 
and  industry  of  former  times,  and  secured  and 
enlarged  by  the  blessings  upon  the  present  age, 
than  to  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  purchase 
"  confusion,  and  to  mak6  themselves  liable  to  the 
most  intolerable  kind  of  slavery,  that  is,  to  be 
slaves  to  their  fdlow  subjects;  who,  by  their 
prodigious,  unheard  of  acts  of  oppression  and 
tyranny,  have  given  them  sufficient  evidence  what 
"  thev  are  to  expect  at  their  hands. 

*'  And  let  not  our  good  people,  who  have  been 
*'  misled,  or,  through  want  of  understanding,  or 
"  want  of  courage,  submitted  themselves  to  un- 
warrantable and  disloyal  actions,  be  taught,  by 
these  seducers,  that  their  safety  now  consists  in 
despair;  and  that  they  can  only  secure  them- 
selves for  the  ills  they  have  done,  by  a  resolute 
and  peremptory   disobedience.     Revenge  and 
**  blood-thirstiness  have  never  been  imputed  to  us, 
"  by  those,  who  have  left  neither  our  government, 
"  or  nature,  unexamined,  with  the  greatest  bold- 
"  ness  and  malice.  And  all  those  who,  since  those 
"  bloody  distractions,  out  of  conscience  have  re- 
*'  turned  from  their  evil  ways  to  us,  have  found, 
that  it  was  not  so  easv  for  them  to  repent,  as  for 
us  to  forgive.  And  wnosoever  have  been  misled 
by  those  whose  hearts  from  the  beginning  have 
designed  all  this  mischief,  and  shall  redeem  their 
past  crimes  by  their  present  service  and  loyalty, 
in  the  apprehending  or  opposing  such  who  shall 
continue  to  bear  arms  against  us,  and  shall  use 
*'  their  utmost  endeavours  to  reduce  those  men  to 
their  due  obedience,  and  to  restore  this  kingdom 
to  its  wonted  peace,  shall  have  cause  to  magnify 
our  mercy,  and  to  repent  the  trespasses  committed 
against  so  just  and  gracious  a  sovereiffn.  Lastly, 
**  we  desire  all  our  good  subject?  who  nave  reallv 
"  assisted,  or  really  wished  us  well,  now  God  hatfi 
"  done  such  wonclerful  things  for  us,  vigorously  to 
*'  endeavour  to  put  an  ena  to  all  these  miseries. 
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by  bringing  in  men,  money,  plate,  horses,  or 
arms,  to  our  aid ;  that  so  we  being  not  wanting 
to  ourselves,  may  with  confidence  expect  the 
"  continuance  of  God's  favour,  to  restore  us  all  to 
that  blessed  harmony  of  affections,  which  may 
establish  a  firm  peace;    without  the  speedy 
obtaining  of  which,  this  poor  kingdom  wiH  be 
utterly  undone,  though  not  absolutely  lost." 
What  effect  this  proclamation  produced,  at  least 
what  accident  fell  out  shortly  after  the  publishing 
it,  we  shall  have  occasion  anon  to  remember,  when 
we  have  first  remembered  some  unfortunate  pas- 
sages, which  accompanied  this  prosperity  on  the 
king's  part ;  for  the  sunshine  of  his  conquest  was 
somewhat  clouded,  not  only  bv  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  shdn,  but  by  the  jealousies  and  mis- 
understandingR  of  those  who  were  alive.    There 
was  not,  from  the  beginning,  that  conformity  of 
humour  and  incUnations  between  the  princes  and 
the  marquis  of  Hertford,  as  had  been  to  be  wished 
between  all  persons  of  honour,  who  were  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  that  could  never  prosper  but  by  the 
union  of  the  undertakers.    Prince  Maurice,  and, 
on  his  behalf,  (or  rather  the  other  by  his  impul- 
sion,) prince  Rupert,  taking  to  heart,  that  a  nepnew 
of  the  king's  should  be  lieutenant  general  to  the 
marquis,  who  had  neither  been  exercised  in  the 
profession  of  a  soldier,  nor  even  now  punctuallv 
studied  the  office  of  a  general :  on  the  other  bana, 
the  marquis,  who  was  of  the  most  gentle  nature  to 
the  genue,  and  as  rough  and  resolute  to  the  impe- 
rious, it  may  be  liked  not  the  prince's  assuming  to 
himself  more  than  became  a  lieutenant  general,  and 
sometimes  crossing  acts  of  his  with  re&tion  to  the 
governing  and  disposing  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
in  which  he  knew  himself  better  versed  than  the 
prince;  and  when  Bristol  was  taken,  where  the 
marquis  took  himself  to  command  in  chief,  bong  a 
town  particularly  within  his  commission,  and  of 
which  he  was  besides  lord  lieutenant,  he  thought 
himself  not  regardfully  enough  used,  that  prince 
Rupert  had  not  only  entered  into  the  treaty  without 
his  advice,  but  concluded  the  articles  without  so 
much  as  naming  him,  or  taking  notice  that  he  was 
there.    And  therefore  with  as  littie  ceremony  to 
his  highness,  or  so  much  as  communicating  it  to- 
either  of  the  princes,  tiie  marquis  declared  tnat  he 
would  give  the  government  oithat  city  to  sir  Ralph 
Hopton.    Prince  Rupert  on  the  other  hand  con- 
ceived the  town  won  by  him,  being  entered  on  that 
side  in  which  he  commanded  absolutely,  and  the 
Cornish  on  the  other  part  absolutely  repulsed;  and 
therefore  that  the  disposition  of  the  command  and 
government  of  it  wholly  belonged  to  him.    But 
when  he  heard  the  resolution  of  the  marquis  con- 
cerning sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  was  not  to  be  put 
into  the  scale  with  any  private  man,  he  gave  over 
the  design  of  conferring  it  upon  any  of  the  pretend- 
ers ;  and  by  the  same  messenger,  oy  whom  he  ad- 
vertised his  majesty  of  the  good  success,  he  desired, 
"  that  he  would  oestow  the  government  of  that 
'*  city,  reduced  by  him,  upon  himself;"  the  which 
the  king  readily  consented  to,  not  suspecting  any 
dispute  to  be  about  it.    And  shortiy  after  an  ex- 
press arrived  likewise  from  the  marquis,  with  an 
account  of  all  particulars,  and  that  his  lordship  had 
designed  sir  Ralph  Hopton  to  be  governor  of  the 
new-got  dty. 

Then,  and  not  before,  the  king  understood  what 
strait  he  was  in;  and  was  exceemngly  perplexed  to 
find  an  expedient  to  compose  the  dmerence  that  he 
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saw  would  arise.  He  had  passed  his  word  to  his 
nephew,  of  whom  he  was  very  tender,  and  did  in 
truth  helieve  that  his  title  to  dispose  the  govern- 
ment was  very  just :  so  he  had  a  very  just  esteem 
of  the  marquis^  who  had  served  him  with  .aU  fide- 
lity, and  who  clearly  declared  himself  for  him, 
wnen  the  doing  otherwise  would  have  heen  most 
prejudicial  to  his  majesty :  and,  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied, no  subject's  affection  and  loyalty  gave  a  greater 
lustre  to  the  king's  cause,  than  tfa^t  of  the  mar- 
quis ;  and  that  which  was  a  circumstance  of  infinite 
moment,  was  the  nominating  sir  Ralph  Hopton ; 
who  as  he  was  a  person  of  high  merit  from  the 
king,  80  he  was  the  most  gracious  and  popular  to 
that  city,  and  the  country  adjacent ;  and  after  so 
great  service,  and  suffering  in  the  service,  to  expose 
nim  to  a  refusal,  was  both  against  the  kindness 
and  goodness  of  the  king's  nature,  and  his  politic 
foresight  into  his  affairs.  And  [as  a  presage  how 
various  the  interpretation  would  be  abroad,  of  what- 
soever he  should  determine,  he  found  the  minds 
and  affections  of  his  own  court  and  council,  with 
more  passion  than  ordinary,  ready  to  deliver  their 
opinions.  The  marquis  was  generally  loved,  and 
where  he  was  not  enough  known  to  be  so,  his  in- 
terest and  reputation  in  the  kingdom  was  thought 
of  wonderful  consideration  in  the  king's  business : 
and  many  were  very  much  troubled  to  see  prince 
Rupert,  whose  activity  and  courage  in  the  field 
they  thought  very  instrumental,  incune  to  get  the 
possession  of  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  into 
his  hands,  or  to  engage  himself  so  much  in  the 
civil  government,  as  such  a  command  soberly  exe- 
cuted must  necessarily  comprehend :  and  this  as  it 
were  in  contempt  of  one  of  the  prime  noblemen  of 
the  kingdom,  to  which  order  the  prince  had  not 
expressed  himself  very  debonair.  And  these 
thought  ''the  king  was,  by  counsel  and  precept, 
*'  to  reform  and  soften  the  prince's  understanding 
**  and  humour ;  and  to  persuade  him,  in  compli- 
''  ance  with  his  service,  to  decline  the  contest,  and 

suffer  the  marquis  to  proceed  in  his  disposition, 

which,  on  all  parts,  was  acknowledgea  to  be 

most  fitly  designed." 
Others  aj^n  were  of  opinion,  "  that  the  right 
'*  of  disposing  the  command  to  whomsoever  he 
"  thought  fit,  entirely  belonged  to  prince  Rupert ; 

and  therefore  (besides  that  the  king  had,  by  die 

same  messenger  who  brought  the  suit,  returned 
"  his  consent)  that  he  could  not  be  reasonably 
"  refused,  when  he  desired  it  for  himself;  whicn 
*'  would  take  away  all  possible  imagination  of  disre- 
"  spect  from  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  could  not  take 
''  it  ill,  that  the  prince  himself  had  taken  a  com- 
**  mand,  that  was  designed  to  him :  that  the  eyes 
"  of  the  army  were  upon  his  highness,  whose  name 

was  grown  a  terror  to  the  enemy,  as  his  courage 

and  conduct  had  been  very  prosperous  to  the 

kin^;  and  if,  after  so  happy  and  glorious  an 

achievement,  he  should  now  receive  a  repulse  in 

so  reasonable  a  pretence,  though  it  would  not 
*'  lessen  his  own  duty  or  alacrity  m  the  service,  it 
''  mi^ht  have  an  unhappy  influence  upon  his  repu- 
*'  tation  and  interest  in  tibe  army ;  which  could 
"  receive  no  diminution  without  apparent  damage 

to  his  majesty :  and  therefore,  that  some  means 

should  be  used  to  the  man|uis,  to  wave  his  title, 

and  to  consent  that  the  pnnce  should  enjoy  his 

desires :"  so  that  they  who  were  only  fit  to  be 
employed  to  persuade  and  alter  either,  seemed, 
ana  indeed  were,  passionately  engaged  against  the 
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thing  they  were  to  persuade.  So  that  the  king 
discerned  that  all  depended  upon  his  own  roy^ 
wisdom ;  and  therefore  resolved  to  take  a  journey 
in  his  own  person  to  Bristol,  and  there  to  give 
such  a  rule  as  he  should  find  most  necessary ;  to 
which,  he  presumed,  both  persons  would  conform 
themselves,  as  well  cordially,  as  obediently. 

That  which  the  king  proposed  to  himself  was, 
to  gratify  his  nephew  with  the  name,  and  the 
marquis,  by  making  sir  Ralph  Hop^n  enjoy  the 
thing;  upon  obliging  whom  the  kmg's  care  was 
very  particular.    For  though  he  knew  his  nature, 
as  m  truth  it  was,  most  exactly  free  from  inter- 
rupting the  least  public  service  oy  private  ends  or 
thoughts,  other  men  would  be  apt  to  conceive  and 
publish  a  disrespect  to  be  done  to  him,  which  him- 
self apprehended  not;  and  therefore  that  he  was 
not  only,  in  his  own  princely  mind,  to  retain  a  very 
gracious  sense  of  his  service,  but  to  give  evidence 
to  all  men,  that  he  did  so.    And  so  after  he  had 
made  a  joyful  entrance  into  Bristol,  which  was 
performed  with  all  decent  solemnity,  and  used  all 
land  and  obliging  expressions  to  the  marquis,  and 
in  private  desirea  him  to  consent,  that  he  might 
penorm  his  promise  to  his  nephew,  which  he  had 
passed  before  he  had  any  imagination  that  his 
lordship  otherwise  had  determined  of  it ;  without 
speaking  at  all  of  any  other  title  he  had  to  it,  but 
by  his  majesty's  promise ;  he  established  prince 
Rupert  in  the  government  of  Bristol,  who  imme- 
diately sent  a  commission  to  sir  Ralph  Hopton, 
(who  was  now  so  well  recovered,  that  he  walked 
into  the  air,)  to  be  his  lieutenant  governor;  signi- 
fying likewise  to  him,  by  a  confidant  who  passed 
between  them, ''  that  though  he  was  now  engaged 
for  some  time,  which  should  not  be  long,  to  keep 
the  superior  title  himself,  he  would  not  at  aU 
meddle  in  the  government,  but  that  he  should  be 
as  absolute  in  it,  as  if  the  original  commission 
had  been  granted  to  him." 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  was  exceedinglv  sorry 
that  his  name  was  at  all  used,  and  exposed,  as  an 
argument  of  difference  and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween persons  of  such  eminent  influence  upon  the 
public,  quickly  discerned  that   this   expedient, 
though  it  seemed  plausibly  to  lessen  the  noise  of 
the  iebate,  did  in  truth  object  him  to  the  full  envy 
of  one  party.  For  the  marquis  (who  by  the  king's 
persuasions  was  rather  quieted   than   satisfied) 
might,  and  he  foresaw  would,  be  persuaded  to 
expect  that  he  would  refuse  the  commission  from 
pnnce  Rupert,  both,  as  he  might  be  thought  to 
comply  in  an  injury  done  to  the  marquis,  to  whom 
his  oevotion  had  been  ancient,  fast,  and  unshaken, 
and  as  the  command  now  given  him  was  inferior 
to  what  the  marquis,  who  had  the  power  of  dis- 
posal, had  conferred  on  him ;  and  so  that  he  should 
vindicate  the  title,  which  the  king  himself  was 
loath  to  give  a  judgment  upon.    And  he  was  the 
more  troubled,  because  he  found  that,  by  submit- 
ting to  this  chai*ge,  he  should  by  some  be  thought 
to  have  deserted  the  marquis  out  of  a  kind  of  re- 
venge for  his  having  deserted  the  enterprise,  when 
he  chose,  the  last  year,  rather  to  go  mto  Wales 
than  Cornwall,  and  deserting  him  again  now,  when 
he  brought  all  new  ofiScers  to  command  the  army 
over  their  heads  who  had  raised  it,  and  made  the 
way  for  the  new-  to  come  to  them.    Whereas  the 
first,  as  is  before  remembered,  was  done  by  his' 
own  advice,  as  well  as  his  full  consent ;  and  the 
latter,  he  well  knew,  was  rather  to  be  imputed  to 
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The  king  considers  how  his  armies  may  be  best  employed.        [book  vii. 

**  westward,  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  gather 
up  those  who  were  returned,  and  to  be  strong 
enough  in  a  very  short  time,  by  new  levies,  for 
any  enterprise  should  be  thougnt  reasonable  to 
"  be  undertaken."    To  which  was  added,  "  that 
"  having  lost  those  officers,  whom  they  loved  and 
"  feared,  and  whose  reverence   restrained  thdr 
"  natural  distempers,  they  were  too  much  indmed 
"  to  mutiny ;   and  had  expressed  a  peremptory 
**  aversion  to  the  joining,  and  marching  with  tlie 
'^  king's  army."    And  the  truth  is,  their  humours 
were  not  very  gentle  and  agreeable,  and  apt  to 
think  that  their  prowess  was  not  enough  recom- 
pensed, or  valuea.     For  though  the  king  affected 
to  make  all  possible  demonstrations  to  them,  of  an 
extraordinary  high  esteem  he  had  of  their  wonder- 
ful fidelity  and  courage,  yet  he  was  able  to  procure 
very  little  money  for  them ;  and  they  had  then,  bv 
the  discipline  under  which  they  had  been  trained, 
(which  was  most  regular,  and  full  of  that  sobriety 
which  promised  good  fortune,)  an  honest  pride  in 
their  own  natures^  a  great  disdain  of  plundering, 
or  supplying  themselves  by  those  vile  arts,  which 
they  grew  afterwards  less  tender  to  avoid. 

3.  *'  Ilie  great  number  of  the  king's  horse; 
"  which  was  so  glorious  a  body,  that  when  that 
"  part  of  it  which  was  joined  to  the  Cornish  was 
"  away,  he  should  march  with  at  least  six  thou- 
*'  sand  horse,  which  were  as  many  as  would  be 
"  able  to  live  on  any  country  within  a  due  distance 

of  quartering. 

4.  **  Lastly,  some  correspondence  with  the  chief 
gentlemen  of  Dorsetshire,  who  were  ready  to 

"  join  with  any  considerable  party  for  the  lung, 
"  and  had  some  probable  hopes,  that  the  small 
**  garrisons  upon  the  coast  would  not  make  a 
"  tedious  resistance." 

lliere  was  another  reason,  which  was  not  given, 
that  if  both  armies  had  been  kneaded  into  one, 
prince  Maurice  could  have  been  but  a  private 
colonel :  but  there  were  enough  besides  to  satisfy 
the  king  to  keep  them  divided;  and  so  he  gave 
order  to  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  to  advance  towards 
Dorchester  (the  chief  town  in  that  county,  and  the 
most  malignant  in  England,  where  the  rebels  had 
a  garrison;  with  the  horse  and  dragoons,  and  the 
next  day  to  prince  Maurice  to  march  after  with  the 
foot  and  cannon ;  his  majesty  keeping  with  him 
the  marquis  of  Hertford  to  attend  lus  own  person; 
for  though  he  well  saw,  he  should  imdergo  some 
inconveniences  by  withdrawing  the  marquis  from 
that  employment,  the  opinion  of  the  soundness  of 
his  religion,  and  integrity  of  his  justice,  rendering 
him  by  much  the  most  popular  man  in  those  parts, 
and  was  exceedingly  tender  of  gi^dng  the  least 
umbrage  and  distaste  to  his  lordship,  upon  whose 
honour  and  affection  he  relied  entirely,  and  would 
as  soon  have  trusted  his  crown  upon  his  fidelity, 
as  upon  any  man's  in  his  three  kmcdoms,  yet  he 
discerned  plainly  that  the  piince  and  the  marquis 
would  never  agree  together ;  and  that  there  were 
persons  about  them,  wno  would  foment  their  indis- 
positions to  each  other,  with  any  hazard  to  his 
service;   and  concluded,  that  he  should  sooner 
reduce  his  people  by  the  power  of  his  army,  than 
by  the  persuasions  of  his  counsel;  and  tnat  the 
roughness  of  the  one's  nature  might  prevsdl  more 
than  the  lenity  and  condescension  of  the  other : 
and  therefore  he  sent  the  prince  on  that  employ- 
ment ;  using  all  imaginable  means  to  remove  any 
trouble,  or  jealousy  of  his  favotur  from  the  mar- 
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prince  Maurice  than  to  his  lordship,  whose  kind- 
ness and  esteem  had  been  ever  very  real  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  plainly,  that  if  he  re- 
fused to  receive  this  commission,  with  what  speci- 
ous circumstances  of  duty  and  submission  soever, 
it  might  produce  (as  without  doubt  unavoidably  it 
would)  notable  disturbances  and  interruptions  m 
the  king's  affairs ;  and  that  the  marquis,  to  com- 
mon understandings,  had,  to  obey  the  king,  de- 
clined the  contestation,  and  therefore  that  the 
reviving  it,  and  the  mischief  that  attended  it, 
would  be  imputed  to  his  particular  account.     Be- 
sides that,  he  had  always  borne  an  avowed  and 
declared  reverence  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia  and 
her  children,  whom  he  had  personally  and  actively 
served  in  their  wars,  whilst  they  maintained  any, 
and  for  whose  honour  and  restitution  he  had  been 
a  zealous  and  known  champion.    And  therefore 
he  had  no  inclination  to  disobhge  a  hopeful  prince 
of  that  house,  upon  whom  our  own  hopes  seemed 
so  much  to  depend.    So  that  he  resolved,  accord- 
ing to  his  rare  temper  throughout  this  war,  to  let 
him  whom  he  professed  to  serve,  choose  in  what 
kind  he  would  be  served  by  him ;  and  cheerfully 
received  the  commission  from   prince  Rupert; 
upon  which,  all  discourse,  or  debate  of  difference, 
was  for  the  present  determined,  what  whisperings 
or  murmurings  soever  remained. 

ITie  king  found  it  now  high  time  to  resolve,  to 
what  action  next  to  dispose  his  armies,  and  that 
their  lying  still  so  long  there  (for  these  agitations 
had  kept  the  main  work  from  going  forward  ten 
or  twelve  days,  a  time  in  that  season  unfortunately 
lost)  had  more  weakened,  than  refreshed  them ; 
having  not  lost  more  men  by  storming  the  city, 
than  aftenvards  by  plundering  it :  those  soldiers, 
who  had  warmed  themselves  with  the  burden  of 
pillage,  never  quietly  again  submitting  to  the  car- 
riage of  their  arms. 

The  Question  was  first,  "whether  both  armies 
"  should  be  united,  and  march  in  one  upon  the 
"  next  design  ?"    And  then,  "  what  that  design 
should  be  ?"'  Against  the  first,  there  were  many 
allegations. 

I.  "  ITie  condition  of  the  west:    Dorsetshire 
"  and  Devonshire  were  entirely  possessed  by  the 
"enemy;   for  though  sir  John  Berkley  with  a 
"  daring  party  kept  Exeter,  and  colonel  John 
"  Digby  the  north  part  (which  was  notoriously 
*'  disaffected)  from  joining  with  Plymouth,  which 
"  would  else  quicldy  have  grown  into  an  army 
"  strong  enough  to  infest  Cornwall,  yet  they  had. 
"  no  place  to  retire  to  upon  distress ;  and  all  the 
"  ports  upon  the  western  coasts  were  garrisoned 
"  by  them,  which,  upon  the  fame  of  the  approach 
"  of  the  king's  forces,  and  the  loss  of  Bristol, ' 
'*  miffht  probably  be,  without  much  resistance,  f 
"  reduced. 

2.  "  The  Cornish  army  was  greater  in  reputa-  ; 
tion,  than  numbers ;  having  lost  many  at  Lans- 
down,  and  the  assault  of  Bristol,  and,  by  the  1 
•*  death  of  their  chief  officers,  very  many  were  run 
"  away  since ;  besides  they  pretended  some  pro-  ; 
"  mise  made  to  their  countiy  (which  they  con- 
*'  ceived  not  to  be  enough  secured  against  Ply- 
"  mouth)  of  returning  speedily  for  the  reduction  of 
that  town ;   so  that  if  thev  were  compelled  to  , 
march  eastwards,  to  whicn  they  were  not  in-  i 
"  clined,  it  was  to  be  doubted  they  would  moulder  ! 
"  away 'so  fast,  that  there  would  be  little  addition  ' 
of  strength  by  it.     Whereas  if  they  marched 
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quis's  mind ;  his  majesty  freely  and  clearly  com- 
municating to  him  aU  his  counsels,  and  the  true 
grounds  of  his  resolution ;  and  declaring  to  him, 
*'  that  he  would  make  Um  a  gentleman  of  his 
*'  hedchamher,  and  groom  of  his  stole,  and  that  he 
"  would  always  have  his  company  and  advice 
"  ahout  him ;"  with  which  the  marquis  was  satis- 
fied, rather  because  he  resolved  not  to  disobey  him, 
than  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  the  price  of  the 
obligations. 

And  truly  many  wise  and  honest  men  were  sorry 
for  the  king's  election ;  and  though  the  marquis's 
years,  and  a  long  indulgence  to  Ms  ease,  had  su- 
perinduced a  kind  of  laziness  and  inactivity  upon 
his  nature,  that  was  neither  agreeable  to  his  primi- 
tive constitution,  nor  the  great  endowments  of  his 
mind,  (for  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  a  good 
judgment,)  and  less  to  the  temper  of  this  time, 
and  the  office  of  a  general,  insomuch  as  he  often 
resigned  an  excellent  understanding  to  those  who 
had  a  very  indifferent  one,  and  followed  the  advice, 
and  concluded  upon  the  information  of  those,  who 
had  narrower  and  more  vulgar  thoughts  than  suited 
with  his  honour,  and  were  not  worthy  of  such  a 
trust ;  yet  they  thought  the  prince's  inexperience 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  England,  and  an 
aversion  from  considering  them,  must  subject  him 
to  the  information  and  advice  of  worse  counsellors 
than  the  other,  and  which  would  not  be  so  easily 
controlled :  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  prince 
had  waited  on  his  majesty  in  that  army,  and  never 
interposed  in  any  command,  not  purely  martial, 
and  the  marquis  been  sent  with  those  forces  into 
the  west  with  the  lord  Hopton,  (who  was  now  to 
be  left  at  Bristol  to  intend  his  h^th,  and  to  form 
that  new  garrison;  which  was  to  be  a  magazine 
for  men,  arms,  anmiunition,  and  all  that  was 
wanted,)  and  some  other  steady  persons,  who 
might  have  been  assigned  to  special  provinces,  a 
greater  tide  of  good  fortune  had  attended  that 
expedition. 

rhe  next  resolution  to  be  taken,  was  concerning 
the  king^B  own  motion  with  that  army.  There 
was  not  a  man,  who  did  not  think  the  reducing  of 
Gloucester,  a  city  within  little  more  than  twenty 
miles  of  Bristol,  of  mighty  importance  to  the  king, 
if  it  might  be  done  without  a  great  expense  of 
time,  and  loss  of  men :  *'  It  was  the  only  garrison 
'*  the  rebels  had  between  Bristol  and  Lancashire, 
'  on  the  north  part  of  England ;  and  if  it  could  be 
'  recovered,  his  majesty  would  have  the  river  of 

*  Severn  entirely  within  his  command ;  whereby 
his  garrisons  of  Worcester,  and  Shrewsburyr,  and 
all  those  parts,  might  be  supplied  from  Bristol ; 
and  the  trade  of  that  city  therebv  so  advanced, 

'  that  the  customs  and  duties  mignt  bring  a  not- 

*  able  revenue  to  the  king,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
'  city  increasing,  it  might  bear  the  greater  burden 

*  for  the  war :  a  rich  and  populous  county,  which 
'  hitherto  rather  yielded  conveniences  of  quarter, 
'  than  a  settled  contribution,  (that  strong  garrison 
'  holding  not  only  the  whole  forest  division,  which 
'  is  a  fourth  part  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  ab- 
'  solutely  in  obedience,  but  so  alarmed  all  other 
'  parts,  that  none  of  the  gentry,  who  for  the  most 
'  part  were  well  affected,  durst  stay  at  their  own 
'  nouses,)  might  be  wholly  the  king's  quarters ; 
'  and  by  how  much  it  had  offended  and  disquieted 
'  the  king,  more  than  other  counties,  by  so  much 

*  the  more  money  might  be  raised  upon  them." 
Besides  the  general  weekly  contributions,  the  jreo- 


manry,  who  had  been  most  forward  and  seditious, 
being  very  wealthy,  and  able  to  redeem  their 
delinquency  at  a  high  price,  (and  these  arguments 
were  fidly  pressed  by  the  well  affected  gentry  of 
the  county,  who  had  carried  themselves  nonestly, 
and  suffered  very  much  by  doing  so,  and  under- 
took great  levies  of  men,  if  this  work  were  first 
done,)  there  was  another  argument  of  no  less,  if 
not  greater,  moment  than  all  the  rest ;  "  if  Glou- 
"  cester  were  reduced,  there  would  need  no  forces 
"  to  be  left  in  Wales,  and  all  those  soldiers  might 
"  be  then  drawn  to  the  marching  army,  and  the 
"  contributions  and  other  taxes  assigned* to  the 
"  payment  of  it."  Indeed  the  king  would  have 
had  a  glorious  and  entire  part  of  nis  kingdom, 
to  have  contended  with  the  rest. 

Yet  all  these  motives  were  not  thought  worth 
the  engaging  his  army  in  a  doubtful  siege ;  whilst 
the  parliament  might  both  recover  the  fear  that 
was  upon  them,  and  consequently  allay  and  com- 
pose tne  distempers,  (which,  if  they  did  not  wholly 
proceed  from,  were  very  much  strengthened  by, 
those  fears,)  and  recruit  their  army ;  and  therefore 
that  it  was  better  to  march  into  some. of  those 
counties  which  were  most  oppressed  by  the  enemy, 
and  there  wait  such  advantage,  as  the  distraction 
in  and  about  London  would  administer,  except 
there  could  be  some  probable  hope  that  Gloucester 
might  be  got  without  much  delay.  And  to  that 
purpose  there  had  been  secret  agitation,  the  effect 
whereof  was  hourly  expected.  The  governor  of 
that  garrison  was  one  colonel  Massy,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had,  in  the  late  northern  expeditions 
prepared  by  the  king  against  Scotland,  been  an 
officer  in  the  king's  army,  under  the  command  of 
[colonel]  William  Leg ;  and,  in  the  be|rinning  of 
these  troubles,  had  been  at  York  with  inclination 
to  serve  the  kiiiff ;  but  finding  himself  not  enough 
known  there,  and  that  there  would  be  little  gotten, 
but  the  comfort  of  a  good  conscience,  he  went  to 
London,  where  there  was  more  money,  and  fewer 
officers ;  and  was  easily  made  lieutenant  colonel  to 
the  earl  of  Stamford ;  and  being  quickly  found  to 
be  a  diligent  and  stout  officer,  and  of  no  ill  parts 
of  conversation  to  render  himself  acceptable  among 
the  common  people,  was  by  his  lordship,  when  he 
went  into  the  west,  left  governor  of  that  city  [of 
Gloucester],  where  he  had  behaved  himself  actively 
and  successfully.  There  was  no  reason  to  despair, 
that  this  man  (not  intoxicated  with  any  of  those 
fumes  which  made  men  rave,  and  frantic  in  the 
cause)  might  not  be  wrought  upon.  And  Will. 
Leg,  who  nad  the  good  opinion  of  most  men,  and 
the  particular  kindness  of  prince  Rupert,  had  sent 
a  messenger,  who  was  like  to  pass  without  suspi- 
cion to  Gloucester,  with  such  a  letter  of  kindness 
and  overture  to  Massy,  as  was  proper  in  such  a 
case  from  one  friend  to  another.  This  messenger 
returned  when  the  king's  and  the  army's  motion 
was  under  debate,  and  brought  an  answer  from 
the  governor,  in  a  very  high  style,  and  seeming  to 
take  it  much  unkindly,  "  that  he  should  endeavour 
"  to  corrupt  him  in  ms  honesty  and  fidelity,  and 
"  to  persuade  him  to  break  a  trust,  which,  to  save 
"  his  life,  he  would  never  do ;"  with  much  dis- 
course "  of  his  honour  and  reputation,  which  would 
**  be  always  dear  to  him."  But  the  messenger 
said  withal,  *'  that,  after  the  governor  had  given 
''  him  this  letter,  and  some  sharp  reproaches  be- 
fore company,  he  was  brought  again,  a  back 
way,  to  a  place  where  he  was  by  himself;  and 
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*'  then  he  told  him,  that  it  was  most  necessary  he 
"  should  write  such  an  answer  as  he  had  done ; 
"  which  was  communicated  to  those,  who  else 
"  would  have  heen  jealous  what  such  a  messenger 
"  should  come  to  him  about ;  but  that  he  should 
"  tell  Will.  Leg,  that  he  was  the  same  man  he  had 
'*  ever  been,  his  servanf ;  and  that  he  wished  the 
*'  king  well ;  that  he  heard  prince  Rupert  meant 
*'  to  bring  the  arm^  before  that  town ;  if  he  did, 
*'  he  would  defend  it  as  well  as  he  could ;  and  his 
highness  would  find  another  work  than  he  had 
at  Bristol ;  but  if  the  king  himself  came  with  his 
army,  and  summoned  it,  he  would  not  hold  it 
against  him :  for  it  would  not  stand  with  his 
conscience  to  fight  against  the  person  of  the 
king ;  besides  that  in  such  a  case,  he  should  be 
able  to  persuade  those  of  the  town ;  which  other- 
"  wise  he  could  not  do." 

This  message  turned  the  scale ;  for  though  it 
might  be  without  purpose  of  being  honest,  yet 
there  was  no  great  objection  against  the  king's 
marching  that  way  with  his  army;  since  it  womd 
be  still  in  his  power  to  pursue  any  other  counsel, 
without  engaging  before  it.  And  it  was  to  some 
a  sign  that  he  meant  well,  because  he  had  not 
hanged,  or  at  least  imprisoned,  the  messenger  who 
came  to  him  on  such  an  errand.  Hereupon  the 
king  resolved  for  Gloucester,  but  not  to  be  engaged 
in  a  siege ;  and  so  sent  his  army  that  way ;  and 
the  next  day  (having  first  sent  sir  Ralph  Hopton  a 
warrant  to  create  him  baron  Hopton  of  Stratton, 
in  memory  of  the  happy  battle  fought  there)  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  marched  towards  it. 
On  Wednesday  the  tenth  of  August^  the  king 
ranged  his  whole  army  upon  a  fair  hill,  in  the  clear 
view  of  the  city,  and  within  less  than  two  miles  of 
it ;  and  then,  being  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  sent  a  trumpet  with  this  summons  to 
the  town. 

'*  Out  of  our  tender  compassion  to  our  city  of 
*'  Gloucester,  and  that  it  may  not  receive  prejudice 
by  our  army,  which  we  cannot  prevent  if  we  be 
compelled  to  assault  it,  we  are  personally  come 
before  it  to  require  the  same ;  and  are  graciously 
pleased  to  let  all  the  inhabitants  of,  and  aU  other 
persons  within  that  city,  as  weU  soldiers  as 
others,  know,  that  if  they  shall  immediately  sub- 
*'  mit  themselves,  and  ddiver  this  our  city  to  us, 
''  we  are  contented,  freely  and  absolutely  to  par- 
''  don  every  one  of  them,  without  exception ;  and 
do  assure  them,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  that  they, 
nor  any  of  them  shall  receive  the  least  damage 
or  prejudice  by  our  army  in  their  persons  or 
estates ;  but  that  we  will  appoint  such  a  gover- 
nor, and  a  moderate  garrison  to  reside  there,  as 
*'  shall  be  both  for  the  ease  and  securitv  of  tibat 
city,  and  that  whole  county.  But  if  they  shall 
neglect  this  proffer  of  grace  and  favour,  and 
compel  us,  by  the  power  of  our  army,  to  reduce 
that  place,  (which,  by  the  help  of  God,  we  doubt 
"  not,  we  shidl  be  easily  and  snortly  able  to  do,) 
'*  they  must  thank  themselves  for  all  the  calamities 
ana  miseries  must  befall  them.  To  this  messa^ 
we  expect  a  clear  and  positive  answer,  within 
two  hours  after  the  publishing  hereof;  and  by 
these  presents  do  give  leave  to  any  persons,  safely 
to  repair  to  and  return  from  us,  whom  that  city 
shall  desire  to  employ  unto  us  in  that  business : 
"  and  do  require  all  the  oflicers  and  soldiers  of 
our  army,  quietly  to  suffer  them  to  pass  accord^ 
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Within  less  than  the  tixne  prescribed,  together 
with  the  trumpeter  returned  two  citizens  from  the 
town,  with  lean,  pale,  sharp,  and  bald  visages,  in- 
deed faces  so  strange  and  unusual,  and  in  such  a 
garb  and  posture,  that  at  once  made  the  most 
severe  countenances  merry,  and  the  most  cheerful 
hearts  sad;  for  it  was  impossible  such  ambassa- 
dors could  bring  less  than  a  defiance.  The  men, 
without  any  circumstances  of  duty,  or  good  man- 
ners, in  a  pert,  shrill,  undismayed  accent,  said, 
"  they  had  Drought  an  answer  from  the  godly  dty 
"  of  Gloucester  to  the  king ;"  and  were  so  ready 
to  give  insolent  and  seditious  answers  to  any  ques- 
tion, as  if  their  business  were  chiefly  to  provoke 
the  king  to  violate  his  own  safe-conduct.  The 
answCT^ey  brought  was  in  writing,  in  these  very 
words : 

August  10th,  1643. 
'  "  We  the  inhabitants,  magistrates,  ofiicers,  and 
''  soldiers,  within  this  garrison  of  Gloucester,  unto 
his  majesty's  gracious  message  return  this  hum- 
ble answer :  "niat  we  do  keep  this  city,  accord- 
ing to  our  oaths  and  allegiance,  to  and  for  the 
**  use  of  his  majestv,  and  his  royal  posterity  : 
"  and  do  accordingly  conceive  ourselves  wholly 
*'  bound  to  obev  the  commands  of  his  majesty, 
signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament :  and 
are  resolved,  by  God's  help,  to  keep  this  city 
accordingly." 
This  paper  was  subscribed  bv  Wise  the  mayor, 
and  Massy  the  governor,  with  thirteen  of  the 
aldermen,  and  most  substantial  citizens,  and  eleven 
ofiicers  of  the  garrison ;  and  as  soon  as  their  mes- 
sengers returned,  who  were  quickly  dismissed, 
without  attending  to  see  what  the  king  resolved, 
all  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  in  which  were  very 
large  and  fair  buildings,  well  inhabited,  were  set 
on  fire ;  so  that  there  was  no  doubt,  the  king  was 
to  expect  nothing  there  but  what  could  not  be  kept 
from  him.    Now  was  the  time  for  new  debates, 
and  new  resolutions;  to  which  men  came  not  so  un- 
biassed, or  unswayed,  as  they  had  been  at  Bristol. 
This  indignity  and  afiront  to  the  king  prompted 
thoughts  of  revenge ;  and  some  thought  the  king 
so  far  engaged,  that  in  honour  he  could  not  do  less 
than  sit  down  before  the  town,  and  force  it :  and 
these  inctinations  gave  countenance  and  credit  to 
all  those  plausible  informations,  "  of  small  provi- 
"  sions  in  the  town,  dther  of  victual,  or  ammuni- 
tion; that,  where  the  town  was  strongest,  there 
was  nothing  but  an  old  stone  wall,  which  would 
fall  upon  an  easy  batterv ;  that  there  were  many 
well  affected  people  in  the  town,  who,  with  those 
who  were  incensed  by  the  burning  of  the  suburbs, 
and  the  great  losses  they  must  sustain  thereby, 
*'  would  make  such  a  partv,  that  as  soon  as  they 
*'  were  distressed,  the  seoitious  party  would  be 
"  forced  to  yield."     It  was  alleged,  '^  that  the 
enemy  had  no  army ;  nor,  by  all  intelligence, 
was  like  to  form  any  soon  enough  to  be  able  to 
relieve  it;  and  if  they  had  an  army,  that  it  was 
"  much  better  for  his  majesty  to  force  them  to 
*'  that  distance  from  Iiondoil^  and  to  fight  there, 
''  where  he  could  be  supplied  with  whatsoever  he 
''  wanted,  could  choose  his  own  ground,  where  his 
brave  body  of  horse  would  be  able  to  defeat  any 
army  they  could  raise,  than  to  seek  them  in  their 
own  quarters." 
Above  aU,  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
best  experience  moved  his  majesty ;  who  upon  rid- 
ing about  the  town,  and  taking  a  near  view  of  it, 
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were  clear  of  opinion,  that  they  should  be  able  in 
less  than  ten  days  by  approach,  for  all  thoughts  of 
storming  were  bid  aside  upon  die  loss  at  Bristol, 
to  win  it.    This  produced  a  resolution  in  his  ma- 
jesty, not  one  man  in  the  council  of  war  dissuading 
It.    And  so  the  king  presently  sent  to  Oxford  for 
his  i^eneral  the  earl  of  Brentford  "  to  come  to  him, 
"  with  all  the  foot  that  could  be  spared  out  of  that 
**  garrison,  and  his  pieces  of  ^battery,  and  to  govern 
*'  that  action :"  nnnce  Rupert  wisely  declining 
that  province,  and  retiring  himself  into  the  gene- 
ralship of  the  horse,  that  he  miffht  not  be  thought 
accountable  for  any  accidents  M&ch  should  attend 
that  service.    At  the  same  instant,  orders  were 
despatched  to  sir  William  Vavasour,  who  com- 
manded all  the  forces  in  South  Wales,  (the  lord 
Herbert  ha^ong  been  persuaded  so  far  to  comply 
with  the  indisposition  of  that  people,  as  to  declme 
that  commana,  or  at  least  for  a  time  to  dissemble 
it,)  "  to  draw  all  his  men  to  the  forest  side  of  the 
*'  town ;"  where  the  bridges  being  broken  down, 
a  small  strength  would  keep  them  in,  and  any 
from  going  to  them,  which  within  two  days  was 
done.    Thus  the  king  was  engaged  before  Glou- 
cester ;  and  thereby  gave  respite  to  the  distracted 
spirits  at  London,  to  breathe,  and  compose  them- 
selves; and,  more  methodicaUy  than  they  had 
hoped  to  have  done,  to  prepare  tor  their  preserva- 
tion, and  accomplishing  their  own  ends ;  which  at 
that  tinie  seemed  almost  desperate  and  incurable. 

The  direful  news  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol, 
which  was  brought  to  the  two  houses  on  tbe  31st 


were  not  of  that  body  above  five,  at  the  most,  who 
had  any  inclination  to  continue  the  war ;  and  the 
earl  of  Essex  had  sufficiently  declared,  "  that  he 
•'  was  weary  of  it,'*  and  held  closest  and  strictest 
correspondence  with  those  who  most  passionately 
pressed  an  accommodation.  So  that,  on  the  fifth 
of  August,  they  desired  a  conference  with  the 
commons ;  and  declared  to  them,  "  that  they  were 
"  resolved  to  send  propositions  to  the  king,  and 
"  they  hoped,  they  would  concur  in  them :"  the 
particulars  proposed  by  them  were, 

1.  "  That  both  armies  might  be  presently  dis- 
banded, and  his  majesty  be  entreated  to  zttum  to 
his  parliament,  upon  such  security  as  should  give 

"  him  satisfEurtion. 

2.  '*  That  religion  might  be  eettied  with  the 
advice  of  a  synod  of  divines,  in  such  a  manner 
as  his  majesty,  with  the  consent  of  both  houses 
of  partiament,  should  appoint. 

3.  '*  That  the  mihtia,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
<'  miffht  be  settled  by  a  bill ;  and  the  militia,  forts, 
"  ana  ships  of  the  Kingdom,  put  into  sudi  hands 
"  as  the  king  should  appoint,  with  the  approbation 
"  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  and  his  majesty's 
"  revenue  to  be  absolutely  and  wholly  restored 
"  unto  him ;  only  deducting  such  part,  as  had  been 
*'  of  necessity  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
*'  children,  and  not  otherwise. 

4.  "  That  all  the  members  of  both  houses  who 
"  had  been  expelled  only  for  absenting  themselves, 
**  or  mere  compliance  with  his  majesty,  and  no  other 
"  matter  of  fact  against  them,  might  be  restored  to 
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of  July,  struck  them  to  the  heart,  and  came  upon    '*  their  PJAces. 
them  as  a  sentence  of  death,  after  avast  consump-        c  "  That  all  delinquents,  firom  before  the  tenth 
tion  of  money,  and  confident  promises  of  destroying    *'  day  of  January,  1641,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
all  the  king's  forces  by  a  day,  every  tax  and  impo-    "  '     ^    -•       '    — «         -  — ->  — '  -"-'i-« 

sition  being  declared  to  be  tne  last;  and  for  finish- 
ing the  work,  the  earl  of  Essex  was  at  the  same 
time  returned  ;to  Kingston,  within  eight  miles  of 
them,  with  his  broken  and  dismayed  troops,  which 
himself  would  not  endure  shoula  have  the  title  of 
an  army.  So  that  the  war  seemed  to  be  even  at 
an  end  in  a  sense  very  contrary  to  what  they  had 
undertaken ;  their  general  talking  more,  and  press- 
ing for  reparation,  and  vindication  of  his  honour 
from  imputations  and  aspersions,  than  for  a  recruit 
of  forces,  or  providing  an  army  to  defend  them. 
EvCTy  man  reproached  his  neighbour  with  his  dis- 
inclination to  peace,  when  good  conditions  mi^ht 
be  had,  and  magnified  his  own  wisdom,  for  havmg 
feared  "  it  would  come  to  this."  The  king's  last 
declaration  had  been  read  by  all  men,  and  was 
magnified  ''  as  a  most  gracious  and  undeniable  in- 
stance of  his  clemency  and  justice,  that  he  was 


"  the  justice  of  parliament,  and  a  general  pardon 
*'  for  all  others  on  both  sides. 

6.  And  lastly,  "  That  there  might  be  an  act  of 
"  oblivion,  for  all  by-gone  deeds,  and  acts  of  hos- 
"  tility." 

When  this  conference  was  reported  in  the  house 
of  commons,  it  begot  a  wonderful  long  and  a  hot 
debate,  which  lasted  till  ten  of  the  clock  that 
night,  and  continued  a  day  or  two  more ;  the  vio- 
lent party  (for  there  were  yet  many  among  ;them 
of  more  moderate  constitutions,  who  did,  and  ever 
had  heartily  abhorred  their  proceedings,  though 
out  of  fear,  and  indisposition  of  health,  or  not 
knowing  else  well  what  to  do,  they  continued 
there)  inveighed  furiously  against  the  design  itself 
of  sending  to  the  king  at  all,  and  therefore  would 
not  have  the  particular  propositions  so  much  as 
considered :   "  They  had  received  much  prejudice 

by  the  last  treaty  at  Oxford,  and  therefore  must 


so  &r  from  being  elated  with  his  good  successes,  }  **  undergo  much  more  now  their  condition  was 


and  power  almost  to  have  what  ne  would,  that 
**  he  renewed  all  those  promises,  and  protestations 
**  for  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom, and  privileges  of  parliament;  which  h^ 
been  out  of  their  perverseness  discredited  before, 
as  proceeding  from  the  low  condition  he  was  in; 
ana  whereas  they  had  been  frighted  with  their 
representation  ot  their  own  guilt,  and  the  impla- 
*'  cableness  of  the  kinflfs  nature,  as  if  he  meant  an 
''  utter  conquest  of  them,  his  majesty  had  now 
''  offered  all  that  could  be  honestly  desired,  and 
''  had  expressed  himself  a  prince  not  delighted 
**  with  blood  and  revenge,  but  an  indulgent  father 
^*  to  the  most  disobedient  children."  In  this  reform- 
ation of  understanding,  the  lords  in  their  house 
debated  nothing  but  expedients  for  peace :  there 
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'*  much  lower :  the  king  had  since  that,  upon  the 
"  matter,  declared  them  to  be  no  parliament ;  for 
"  if  they  were  not  free,  they  could  not  be  a  parlia- 
''  ment ;  so  that  till  that  point  were  vindicated, 
"  they  could  not  treat  in  any  safe  capacity,  but 
''  would  be  looked  upon  under  the  notion  of  rebels, 
as  his  majesty  had  declared  them.  They  had 
sent  members  into  Scotland  to  reqjuire  assist- 
ance, which  that  kingdom  was  preparing  with  aU 
"  brotherly  affection  and  forwaraness ;  and  after 
such  a  cQscovery,  to  treat  for  peace,  without  their 
privity,  was  to  betray  them ;  and  to  forfeit  all 
nopes  hereafter  of  reUef  from  thence,  what  ne- 
cessities soever  they  might  be  reduced  to.  That 
the  city  of  London  had  expressed  all  imaginable 
I  ''  readiness  to  raise  forces  for  sir  William  Waller; 
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**  and  ihe  eonatiea  near  London  were  readyto  rae  kmg  used  to  sit  m  eoandl,)  caDed  a  eommoa 
"  as  one  many  whereby  the  eari  of  Emcz  would  ooimdl;  where  a  petition  was  framed  to  the  boose 
^  be  qieedilj  enabled  to  maich,  with  a  better  armj  of  commons,  takhynoticc  "at  jaupositiuiis  passed 
**  than  ever  he  had,  to  give  the  long  battle,  ex-  ^  by  the  boose  oTpeen  lor  peace,  which  if  con- 
cept this  discomse  of  peace  did  extingoish  the  "  sented  to,  and  allowed,  woold  be  destmctrre  to 
zeal  that  was  then  flammg  in.  the  hearts  of  the  *'  idigion,  laws,  and  liberties;  and  dmefoie  de- 
"  people."  ''  sired  that  house  to  pass  an  ordinance,  according 
Bnt  notwithstanding  these  reasons,  and  the  pas-  ''to  the  tenor  of  an  act  of  their  common  coandl," 
■on  in  the  delirery,  &e  terror  of  the  king's  snc-  (which  they  appointed  to  be  ^amt^^A  to  theirpeti- 
snggested  answers  enough.  "Tbsyhad  tion,)  "which  was  for  the  ▼igoroosptosecoting  the 
been  punished  for  breaking  off  the  treaty  of  "  war,  and  ^^Vtmng  all  thoi]^g;hts  of  accommoda- 
Oxford,  when  they  might  hare  had  better  terms  ''  tion."  Wt&i  this  petition,  and  sodi  an  attend- 
than  now  they  could  expect ;  and  if  they  omitted  '  ance  as  those  prepaiatiYes  were  like  to  bring,  die 
''  this  opportunity,  they  should  £are  nrach  worse ;  lord  mayor  liimafflf,  who,  from  the  time  of  his 
"  that  thiey  were  not  sure  of  aid  from  Scotland,  '  mayoralty,  had  forlxyme  sitting  in  the  house  as  a 
"  iieither  was  it  almost  possible  it  should  come  member,  came  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  de- 
'^  time  enough  to  preserve  them  from  the  ruin  at  livered  it,  with,  such  frrther  insinuations  of  the 
**  hand.  And  for  the  city  of  London,  though  the  temper  of  the  dty,  as  were  fit  for  the  purpose ;  the 
"  common  and  meaner  sort  of  people,  who  might  people  at  the  do<Mr  behaving  themselves  as  imperi- 
^  piomiie  themselves  advantage  by  it,  desired  the  .  ously,  and  tdling  the  members  of  ~ 
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pioimse  themselves  advants^  by  it,  desired  the  .  ously,  and  tdlinff  the  members  of  both  houses, 
continuance  of  the  distractions,  yet  it  was  evi-    they  passed  by  Aem,"  that  if  they  had  not  a  good 

"  dent  the  most  substantial  and  rich  men  desired  **  answer,  they  would  be  there  the  next  day  with 
peace,  by  thor  refusal  to  supply  money  for  the  *'  double  the  number."  The  lords  oomplaiiied  of 
carrving  on  the  war;  and  if  tfaic^  should  judge  i  the  tumults,  and  sent  to  the  commons  to  join  with 

"  of  toe  common  people  by  their  forwardness  to  j  them  in  their  suppression ;  instead  whmof  the 
engage  their  own  persons,  they  had  reason  to  commons  (many  of  their  body  withdrawing  for 
beBevetheyhadnomindtothewarn^kher;  for  ;  fear,  and  odions  oy  fiear  convoted,  or  it  may  be  by 
their  general  was  forced  to  retire  even  under  :  hope  of  prevailing)  gave  the  city  thanks  ''for  their 

**  their  own  waBs,  for  want  of  men  to  recruit  his  i  "  petition,  advice,  and  courage ;"  and  rejected  the 

M  .  —  -  -  -    -  ^ 
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"  and  so  they  should  have  no  more  need  of  an 


army.    However,  the  sending  reasonable  propo-  '  propositions  for  peace, 
sitions  to  the  king  would  dther  procure  a  peace,  i     This  rai 


"  army;  or,  being  refused,  would  raise  more  men 
"  and  money,  than  all  their  ordinances  without  it." 
These  reasons  and  arguments  prevailed ;  and  after 
the  debate  had  lasted  till  ten  of  the  dock  at 
night,  it  was  resolved  upon  the  question,  and 
curried  by  nine  and  twenty  voices, "  That  they 
**  should  insist  upon  the  propositions,  and  send 
"  to  his  majesty." 

And  without  doubt,  if  they  had  then  sent,  (as,  if 
the  power  had  been  in  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, they  had  done,)  a  firm  peace  had  nnme- 
diately  ensued :  for  besides  that  if  a  treaty  and 


raised  a  new  contest  in  the  dty,  whidi  was 
not  willing  to  lie  under  the  perpetual  brand  of 
resisting  and  opposing  peac^  as  they  did  of  first 
raising  the  war.  And  therefore  the  wise  and  sober 
part  of  it  would  gladly  have  discovered  howaverse 
they  were  from  me  late  act  of  the  common  ooundL 
But  the  late  execution  of  Tomkins  and  Chaloner, 
and  the  advantage  which  was  presently  taken 
against  any  man  who  was  moderatdy  inclined, 
frighted  all  men  from  appearing  in  person  to 
desire  those  things  imon  which  thdr  hearts  were 
most  set.  In  the  end,  tne  women  expressed  greater 
courage  than  the  men ;  and  having  a  precedent  of 
a  rabble  of  diat  sex,  appearing  in  uie  beginning  of 


cessation  had  been  in  that  conjuncture  entered  !  these  distractions  with  a  petition  to  Usat  house  of 


upon,  no  extravagant  demand  would  have  been 
pressed,  only  a  security  for  those  who  had  been 
fouky,  whicn  the  king  would  gladly  have  granted, 
and  most  religiously  observed;  the  fourth  proposi- 
tion, and  consent  to  restore  all  members  to  their 


commons,  to  foment  the  divisions,  with  acoqitanoe 
and  ^probation,  a  great  multitude  of  the  wives  of 
substantial  dtizens  came  to  the  house  of  commons 
with  a  petition  for  peace.  Thereupon  a  troop  of 
horse,  under  the  conmiand  of  one  Harvey,  a  de- 


places  in  parliament,  would  have  prevented  the  \  cayed  mllfman,  who  from  the  b^rinning  had  been 
Kindling  any  more  fire  in  those  houses.  But  this  j  one  most  confided  in,  were  sent  for;  who  behaved 
was  too  well  known  to  be  suffered  to  pass ;   and  •  themselves  with  such  inhumanity,  that  they  charged 


therefore  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  seditious 
preachers  filled  all  the  pulpits  with  ahums  of  "  ruin 
and  destruction  to  tne  dty,  if  a  peace  were  now 


among  the  siUy  women,  as  an  enemy  worthy  of 
their  courage,  and  killed  and  wounded  many  of 
them,  and  easily  dispersed  the  rest.  When  they 
offered  to  the  king;"  and  printed  papers  were  j  were  by  this  means  secured  from  frrther  vexation 
scattered  through  the  streets,  and  fixed  upon  gates,  I  of  this  kind,  special  notice  was  taken  of  those 
posts,  and  the  most  public  places  in  the  dty  and  .  members  who  seemed  most  importunate,  and  de- 
suburbs,  requiring  "all  persons  well  affected  to  !  sirous  of  peace,  that  some  aovantage  might  be 
"  rise  as  one  man,  and  to  come  to  the  house  of  taken  against  them.  Whereupon,  they  wdl  dis*- 
"  commons  next  morning;  for  that  twenty  thou-  -ceming  the  danger  they  were  in,  many  both  of 
"  sand  Irish  rebels  were  landed ;"  which  informa-  !  the  peers  and  the  commons  first  absented  them- 
tionwas  likewise  given  that  day  in  many  pulpits  by  j  selves  from  the  houses,  and  then  removed  into 
their  preachers ;  and  in  other  papers  likewise  set ;  those  quarters  where  they  might  enjoy  the  protec- 
op,  it  was  declared, "  that  the  malignant  party  had  ,  tion  of  the  king ;  and  some  (?  them  came  oirectiy 
"  overvoted  the  good,  and,  if  not  prevented,  tbcare  '  to  Oxford. 

"  would  be  a  peace."  )      Havuig  diverted  this  torrent,  which  would  have 

When  the  minds  of  the  people  were  thus  pre-    brought  peace  upon  them  before  they  were  aware, 

pared,  Pennington,  their  own  lord  mayor,  though  \  they  considered  thdr  strength,  and  applied  them- 

4m  Sunday,  (on  which  they  before  comphuned  we    sdves  to  the  recovery  of  the  spirits  of  their  gene- 
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ral ;  whose  indiBpoBition  troubled  them  more  than 
any  other  distress  they  were  in.  To  this  core  they 
appfied  remedies  of  contrary  natures,  which  would 
yet  work  to  the  same  end.     Fuvt  they  caressed 
sir  William  Waller  with  wonderful  kindness  and 
esteem;   and  as  he  was  met  upon  his  return  to 
London,  after  the  most  total  defeat  that  could 
almost  be  imagined,  (for  though  few  of  his  horse 
were  killed  upon  the  place,  they  were  so  ruinously 
dispersed,  that  of  above  two  thousand,  there  were 
not  three  htmdred  gotten  tooether  again  for  their 
eernce,)  with  aU  the  trained  bands  and  militia  of 
London,  and  received  as  if  he  had  brought  the 
king  piisoner  with  him ;  so  he  was  immediately 
chosen  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  and  militia  of  London,  for  the  defence  of  the 
city ;   and  it  was  now  declared,  "  that  they  would 
*'  forthwith  supplv  him  with  a  good  body  of  horse 
''  and  foot,  to  take  the  field  again,  and  relieve 
*'  their  distressed  friends  in  the  west."    Then  an- 
other ordinance  was  passed  to  raise  a  vast  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
(who  had  been  always  steady  to  his  first  principles, 
and  never  a  friend  to  anj  overture  of  accommoda- 
tion,) in  order  to  opposmg  the  eaii  of  Newcastle, 
and  to  take  charge  of  all  the  associated  counties ; 
which  were  Essex,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Huntinffton,  and  (by  a  new  action)  Lin- 
coln ;   and  for  tne  speedy  raisinff  men  to  join  to 
those  who  would  voluntarily  list  memselves  under 
these  two  beloved  generals,  there  was  an  ordinance 
passed  both  houses  for  the  pressing  of  men;  which 
seemed  somewhat  to  discredit  their  cause,  that, 
after  so  much  pretence  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
they  should  be  now  compelled  to  fight,  whetuer 
they  would  or  no ;  and  was  the  more  wondered  at, 
because  they  had  themselves  procured  the  kinff's 
consent  to  an  act  this  parliament,  that  declared  it 
to  be  unlawful  to  press,  or  compel  any  of  the  free- 
bom  subjects  to  march  out  of  tne  county  in  which 
they  lived,  if  he  were  not  willing  so  to  do ;   and 
direction  was  given  by  other  ordinances  to  press 
great  numbers  of  men,  to  serve  both  under  the 
earl  of  Manchester  and  sir  William  Waller ;   and 
havinff  thus  provided  for  the  worst,  and  let  the 
earl  of  Essex  aiscem,  that  they  had  another  earl  to 
trust  to,  and  more  generals  than  one  at  their  devo- 
tion, they  sent  a  formal  committee  of  both  houses 
to  him,  to  use  all  imaginable  art,  and  appUcation  to 
him,  to  recover  him  to  his  former  vigour,  and  zeal 
in  their  cause.    They  told  him  "  the  high  value 
"  the  houses  had  of  the  service  he  had  done,  and 
the  haxards,  dangers,  and  losses  he  had  for  their 
sakes  undergone:    that  he  should  receive  as 
ample  a  vindication  for  the  calumnies  and  asper- 
sions raised  on  him,  as  he  could  desire,  from  the 
full  testimony  and  confidence  of  the  two  houses; 
''  and  if  the  infamous  authors  of  them  could  be 
"  found,  their  punishment  should  be  as  notoiious 
'^  as  their  libels :   that  no  other  forces  should  be 
*'  recruited  till  his  were  made  up ;  and  that  all  his 
'^  soldiers'  arrears  should  be  paid,  and  clothes  pre- 
"  sently  sent  for  his  foot." 

Whether  these  reasons,  with  the  jealousy  of  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  upon  whom  he  plainly  saw  the 
violent  party  wholly  depended,  or  the  mfusions 
poured  mto  him  by  the  lord  Say  and  Mr.  Pym,  of 
the  desperateness  of  his  own  condition,  with  an 
opinion,  by  the  conclusions  upon  the  differences 
between  the  two  princes  and  the  marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, that  the  marquis's  services  were  not  enough 
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valued  by  the  king,  (which  many  desired  should  be 
thought  to  have  then  some  influence  upon  the 
earl,)  or  whether  he  had  not  courage  enough  to 
engage  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  he  grew  in- 
sensibly altered  firom  his  moderate  inclinations,  and 
desire  of  peace ;   for  it  is  most  certain,  that  as 
the  confidence  in  him  gave  many  lords  the  spirit 
to  appear  champions  for  peace,  ^0  had  been  be- 
fore as  solicitous  against  it,  so  the  design  was 
then  the  same,  which  hath  been  since  prosecuted, 
with  effect,  to  a  worse  purpose,  [that  is,]  for  the 
members  of  both  houses  who  were  of  one  mind, 
upon  that  signal  riot,  and  coinpelling  the  house  of 
commons  to  renounce  their  former  resolution  of 
propositions  to  the  king,  to  have  gone  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  there,  under  the  security  of  their 
own  army,  to  have  protested  against  the  violence 
which  was  offered,  the  breach  of  their  privileges 
by  the  common  council's  taking  notice  of  their 
counsels,  and  overruling  their  conclusions,  and  to 
have  declared  their  want  of  freedom :  by  means 
whereof,  they  made  no  doubt  to  have  drawn  the 
houses  to  consent  to  such  an  agreement  as  the 
king  would  well  have  approved  of;   or  to  have 
entered  upon  such  a  treaty  themselves  with  the 
king,  as  all  the  moderate  part  of  the  kingdom 
woidd  have  been  glad  to  be  comprehended  under. 
But  this  staggering  in  their  general  frustrated 
that  design,  and  put  them  to  other  resolutions ;  and 
so,  having  rendered  themselves  very  unffracious  in 
the  houses,  and  possibly  suspecting  uie  earl  of 
Essex  might  discover  some  of  their  overtures, 
many  of  tne  lords  left  the  town,  and  went  either 
directly  to  Oxford,  or  into  the  kind's  quarters ; 
the  earl  of  PorUand,  and  the  lord  Lovelace,  (of 
whose  good  affections  to  his  service  the  king  had 
always  assurance,  and  who  had  only  stayed  there, 
as  at  a  place  where  they  might  do  him  more  ser- 
vice, than  any  where  else,)  (Brectly  to  Oxford ;  and 
the  lord  Conway  shortly  after  them ;   the  earl  of 
Clare  into  Worcestershire,  and  from  thence,  by 
the  king's  free  acceptation,  to  Oxford ;  there  bdng 
no  other  objection  against  his  lordship,  than  his 
staying  so  long  amongst  them ;  but  his  total  dif- 
fering with  them  in  all  their  extravagances,  he 
having  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  court,  ren- 
dered him  to  his  majesty's  opinion  under  a  very 
good  character.     The  earls  oi  Bedford  and  Hol- 
land, not  without  some  difficulty,  theur  purpose 
bein^  discovered  or  suspected,  got  into  the  king's 
garrison  at  Wallingford,  from  whence  the  governor 
gave  advertisement  of  their  arrival ;  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  with  the  leave  of  the  house,  re- 
tired for  his  health  to  his  house  at  Petworth  in 
Sussex;  which  though  it  was  in  a  county  entirely 
then  at  the  parliament's  devotion,  vet  it  was  near 
enough  to  be  infested  from  some  of  tne  king's  Quar- 
ters, if  he  had  not  some  assurance  of  being  sue  tnere. 
The  violent  party  carried  now  all  before  them, 
and  were  well  contented  with  the  absence  of  those 
who  used  to  give  them  some  trouble  and  vexation. 
For  the  better  strengthening  themselves  with  the 
people,  they  ordered  the  divines  of  the  assembly  to 
repair  into  the  country  to  their  cures,  especiallv  in 
the  counties  of  the  association  imder  tne  earl  of 
Manchester,  to  stir  up  the  people,  with  all  their 
eloquence,  to  rise  as  one  man  against  their  sove- 
rei^ ;  and  omitted  nothing  within  their  power, 
which  might  contribute  to  the  raising  men  or 
money;  being  not  a  little  joyed,  when  they  under- 
stood the  king  had  given  them  more  time  than 
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thqr  expected,  to  compose  all  digorden  and  dhri- 
sknu  among  tfaenuehres,  hj  his  staying  with  his 
army  before  Gloucester;  which  was  the  greater 
blessings  and  presenration  to  them,  becanse  at  the 
same  time  there  were  sudden  insurrections  in  Kent 
against  their  ordinances  and  jurisdiction,  in  defence 
of  the  known  laws,  and  espedallj  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prajer;  which,  if  the  king's  army  had 
been  at  any  distance  to  have  countenanced,  they 
would  never  have  been  able  to  suppress. 

The  feme  of  all  these  distractions  and  disorders 
at  London  exceedingly  disposed  men  in  all  places 
to  reproach  lus  majes^s  stay  before  Gloucester ; 
his  uiends  at  London  desirmg  that  his  majesty 
should  march  directly  thither,  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  those  distractions ;  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  at  Oxford,  upon  the  intelligence  and  advice 
from  thence,  were  very  solicitous  that  the  king 
would  take  that  resolution,  to  which  he  was  him- 
self enough  inclined.  But  his  condition  was  be- 
lieved to  be,  in  both  places,  better  than  it  was ; 
and  that  he  had  now  a  victorious  army,  without 
an  enemy  to  restrain  his  motion:  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  was  a  miserable  armv,  lessened  exceed- 
ingly b  V  the  losses  it  sustained  oefore  Bristol ;  and 
when  tnat  part  of  it  was  marched  with  prince 
Maurice  into  the  west,  and  which  could  not  have 
marched  any  other  way,  the  king  had  not  much 
above  six  thousand  foot  to  march  with,  though  he 
left  none  at  Bristol,  but  obliged  the  lord  Hopton 
to  garrison  it  as  he  could,  which  he  shortlv  did ; 
and  that  would  have  appeared  a  very  small  army 
to  have  marched  towards  London ;  though  it  is 
true  the  horse  was  a  noble  body,  and  superior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  foot. 

There  was  likewise  another  circumstance,  that 
few  men  were  then  acquainted  with :  upon  the  first 
news  of  the  taking  of  Bristol,  his  majesty,  before 
he  left  Oxford,  had  sent  an  express  to  the  earl  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  then  engaged  before  Hull, 
"  that  if  he  found  the  business  of  Hull  to  be  more 
"  difficult  than  he  expected,  he  should  leave  it 
"  blocked  up  at  a  distance,  which  might  restrain 
'^  excursions  into  the  country,  and  march  with  his 
'^  army  into  the  associated  counties ;"  which  com- 
prehended Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Essex,  which  had  associated  themselves,  by  some 
agreement,  to  serve  the  parliament;  though  the 
better  part  of  all  those  counties,  especially  of  the 
two  greater,  were  most  affected  to  the  king,  and 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  express  it;  and  if  the 
earl  would  bring  his  army  through  those  counties 
towards  London,  his  majesty  would  then  resolve, 
with  his  own,  to  march  towards  it  on  the  other 
side.  And  in  the  very  time  that  his  majesty  came 
before  Gloucester,  and  before  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion to  sit  down  before  it,  that  express  returned 
from  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who  informed  him, 
'*  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with 
"  his  commands,  in  marching  with  his  armv  into 
"  the  associated  counties,  for  that  the  gentlemen 
**  of  the  country,  who  had  the  best  regiments,  and 
"  were  among  the  best  officers,  utterly  refused  to 
"  march,  except  Hull  were  first  taken ;  and  that 
''  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  march  and  to 
"  leave  Hull  secure]^  blockeaup :"  which  adver- 
tisement, with  the  consideration  oefore  mentioned, 
of  the  enlarging  his  quarters  by  the  taking  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  the  officers, 
that  it  would  speedily  be  taken,  produced  that 
resolution  of  attempting  it,  notwithstanding  that 


theqoeeo  herself  writ  so  importoitttely  against  it, 
that  his  majesty  thongfat  it  nfress  sry  to  make  a 
'  journey  himself  to  Oxiimrd,  to  convince  ner  majesty, 
and  to  compose  some  distempers  wfaidi  woe  risen 
among  his  council  there,  upon  the  news  of  the 
arriw  of  some  ci  the  lords  mentioiied  belofe  in 
those  quarters. 

The  king  was  newly  set  down  before  Gloocester, 
when  the  govemcHr  of  Wallingford  sent  notice  to 
Oxford,  of  the  arrival  of  those  two  earls ;  to  whom 
the  lords  of  the  council  returned  direction,  **  that 
''  they  should  stay  these,  till  the  king's  |4easnre 
"was  understood;"   to  whom  the  secretarvhad 
sent  the  information,  and  desired  his  majestjr  s  wiU 
concerning  thor  reception.    The  king  well  knew, 
any  orderoe  should  give  in  it  would  be  liable  to 
many  objections,  and  ne  had  not  so  good  an  indi- 
nataon  to  either  of  them,  as  to  run  any  inoonve- 
'  nience  for  their  sakes;  the  earl  of  Bedford  having 
I  served  in  person  agidnst  him,  as  the  genml  of 
'  the  rebeb'  norse;  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  in  the 
,  king's  opinion,  having  done  worse.   Andtherafoie 
his  nuuesty  comm^ded,  "  that  his  privy-councQ 
"  should  debate  the  matter  among  themaelves,  and 
,  "  present  their  opinion  and  advice  to  him;  and  he 
"  would  then  determine  what  kind  of  entertain- 
.  "  ment  they  should  have."    The  opinions  at  the 
,  board  were  several ;    some  thought,   **  that  his 
'  "  majesty  should  receive  them  very  graciously, 
-  "  and  with  all  outward  expressions  of  ms  accept- 
"  ance  of  their  return  to  his  service ;  and  that  the 
*'  demeanour  of  all  others  to  them  should  be  such, 
"  as  might  make  them  think  themselves  very  wel- 
"  come,  without  the  least  taking  notice  of  anv 
**  thing  [formerly  done   amiss  by  them ;    niiicn 
would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  others  to 
come  away  too:  so  that  the  numbers  and  quality 
of  those  who  stayed  behind  would  probably  in  a 
short  time  be  so  small,  that  they  would  have  no 
reputation  in  the  kingdom  to  continue  the  war." 
Many  differed  diametrically  from  this :   and  were 
so  far  from  thinking  this  advice  agreeable  to  the 
dignity  or  security  of  the  king,  that  they  thought 
it  not  fit  ''  to  admit  them  presently  to  the  kings 
or  queen's  presence,  till,  by  their  good  carriage 
anddemeanour,  they  should  give  some  testimony 
of  their  affections  :  they  had  both  taken  the  late 
covenant,  of  which  one  clause  was,  to  assist  the 
forces  raised  by  the  parliament,  agadnst  the  army 
raised  by  the  king ;  with  many  reproaches,  and 
known  scandals  upon  that  army.     If  thev  had 
^'  felt  a  true  remorse  of  conscience  for  the  ill  they 
"  had  done,  they  would  have  left  that  party,  when 
"  that  covenant  was  to  be  imposed  upon  them; 
''  which  since  they  did  not,  that  they  came  now 
*'  was  to  be  imputed  rather  to  the  king's  success, 
'^  and  the  weakness  of  that  power  which  the^  had 
"  hitherto  served,  than  to  any  reformation  of  their 
understanding,  or  improvement  of  their  alle- 
giance :  and  that  it  was  great  reason,  that  they 
who  had  given  such  arguments  of  just  jealousy 
and  suspicion  of  themselves,  shoulcL  raise  a  con- 
fidence m  their  loyalty  and  affection  by  some  act 
equal  to  the  other;   and  therefore  that  none 
*'  who  had  taken  that  covenant  should  be  admitted 
*'  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince, 
*'  before  ne  had  taken  some  other  oath  or  cove- 
nant,  declaring  an  equal  hatred  and  abhorring  of 
the  rebellious  arms  which  were  taken  up  agamst 
his  majesty,  and  the  counsels  by  which  they  were 
*'  taken  up." 
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It  was  Olid,  "ihat  the  good  or  ill  recqption  of 
"  these  lords  could  have  no  influence  upon  the 
**  actions  or  deliberatious  at  Westminster,  or  Lon- 
**  don,  or  any  considerable  persons  there :  that 
'*  they  were  out  single  men,  without  any  con- 
**  siderable  dependence  upon  them.  Whilst  they 
**  had  reputation  and  interest  enough  to  do  good 
or  hurt,  and  the  king's  condition  needed  their 
attendance,  they  chose  to  be  engaged  against 
him ;  but  now,  when  they  were  able  to  do  him 
no  more  harm,  thej^  came  to  receive  benefit  and 
advantage  from  hun:  that  it  was  a  common 
argument  men  used  to  allege  to  themselves  for 
their  compliance  with,  and  submission  to,  the 
commands  of  the  parliament ;  that,  if  they  did 
otherwise,  their  severity  and  rigour  was  so  great, 
that  they  and  their  nunilies  were  sure  to  be 
ruined ;  but,  if  the  king  prevailed,  he  was  gra- 
*'  cious  and  merciful,  and  would  remit  their  offences , 
whensoeyer  the^  cast  themselves  at  his  feet; 
which  presumption  if  thev  should  see  confirmed 
in  this  example,  it  woula  make  the  observation 
of  conscience  and  loyalty  of  no  price,  and  en- 
courage those  who  were  risen  against  him,  and 
*'  exceemngly  dishearten  those  who  had  been 
'*  honest  and  faithful  from  the  beginning :  that 
*'  there  could  ensue  no  inconvenience  from  any 
*'  reservedness  and  coldness  towards  them ;  for 
they  durst  not  return  to  London,  having  now 
made  themselves  odious  to  that  party,  and  had 
no  hope  but  from  the  acceptance  of  his  majesty ; 
which  they  should  merit  before  they  found." 
There  was  a  third  opinion  between  these  extremes, 
"  that  they  should  be  neither  courted  nor  neglected, 
«  but  be  admitted  to  kiss  the  king's  and  queen's 
*'  hands,  and  to  dispose  themselves  as  they  thought 
"  fit ;  and  so  to  leave  the  rest  to  their  future  de- 
'*  meanour :"  and  to  resolve  which  of  these  opin- 
ions to  follow,  was  another  motive  for  his  majesty's 
sudden  journey  to  Oxford. 

The  king  found  greater  alterations  in  the  minds 
and  spirits  at  Oxford,  than  he  expected  after  so 
much  great  success  as  had  befellen  him ;  and  that 
success  was  it,  that  had  made  the  iteration; 
it  being  the  unlucky  temper  of  that  place,  and  that 
company,  to  be  the  soonest  and  the  most  despe- 
rately cast  down  upon  any  nusfortune  or  loss,  and 
to  be  again,  upon  any  victory,  the  most  elated,  and 
the  most  apt  to  undervalue  any  difficulties  which 
remained.  The  taking  Bristol  had  so  possessed 
them  with  joy,  that  mey  thought  the  war  even 
at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  be 
done,  but  to  take  possession  of  London;  which 
they  were  assured  would  be  delivered  to  them  upon 
demand.  Many  members  of  both  houses  were 
come  to  Oxford,  which  assured  tl^em,  *'  the  violent 
"  people  there  were  even  in  despair ;  and  after  the 
news  came  of  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  that  they 
had  only  kept  up  their  spirits  [in  hopes]  that 
the  king  would  engage  his  army  in  the  siege  of 
"  Gloucester,  which  some  of  them  had  seemed 
"to  promise  their  friends  would  be  tiie  case:" 
from  whence  they  would  infer,  "that  the  king 
"  was  betrayed,  and  that  they  who  had  persuaded 
"  him  to  undertake  that  design  were  corrupted  by 
"  the  parliament."  And  the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
all  this  fell  upon  sir  John  Colspepper,  who  was 
indeed  of  the  omnion  for  the  siege,  but,  without 
doubt,  how  much  soever  he  suffered  at  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  under  that  reproach,  he  believed 
there  was  very  good  reason  for  that  engagement, 
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and  was  most  free  from  any  corrupt  end,  and  of 
most  sincere  fidelity. 

This  discourse  and  imagination  had  made  won- 
derful impression  upon  the  queen;  who  was  in- 
flamed with  a  jealousy  that  there  was  a  design  to 
lessen  her  interest  in  the  kin^,  and  that  prince 
Rupert  was  chief  in  that  conspiracy,  and  meant  to 
bring  it  to  pass  by  keeping  the  lang  still  in  the 
army,  and  Dv  hindering  his  coming  to  Oxford : 
and  out  of  this  apprehension  the  queen  had  written 
so  warmly  and  concernedly  to  the  king,  who  was 
the  most  incapable  of  any  such  apprehensions, 
and  had  her  majesty  in  so  perfect  an  adoration, 
that  as  soon  as  he  received  that  letter,  without 
delay  he  came  to  Oxford,  and  quickly  composed 
those  mistakes ;  though  the  being  engaged  before 
Gloucester  was  still  very  grievous,  and  reproaches 
were  publicly  cast  upon  those  who  gave  the  advice. 
But  that  which  took  up  most  of  the  time  of  that 
one  day  that  the  king  stayed  at  Oxford,  was  con- 
cerning the  two  lords  who  were  retained  at  Wal- 
lin^ord  ;  which  had  been  agitated  in  the  council 
wim  great  passion  before  the  kind's  coming.  The 
king  caused  the  council  to  meet  the  next  morning, 
and  asked  their  advice,  "-  whether  the  earls  of 
"  Bedford  and  of  Holland  should  be  admitted  to 
come  into  Oxford,  or  obliged  to  return  from 
whence  they  came  ?  or,  if  admitted,  how  they 
should  be  received,  or  countenanced  by  their 
majesties  ?"  And  it  cannot  be  enough  wondered 
at,  that  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
in  that  matter ;  but  it  cannot  be  expressed,  with 
how  much  earnestness  and  unreasonableness  the 
whole  was  debated,  and  how  warmly  even  they, 
who  in  all  other  debates  still  expressed  all  modera- 
tion and  temper,  did  now  oppose  the  receiving 
these  lords  with  any  grace,  with  more  passion,  and 
other  reasons,  than  had  been  offered  in  their  former 
conferences ;  so  that  there  was  scarce  known  such 
an  union  in  opinion  at  that  board,  in  any  thing, 
where  disunion  was  very  inconvenient. 

AH  exaggerated  "the  carriage  and  foul  ingrati- 
tude of  the  earl  of  Holland,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  pariiament;  and  the  earl  of  Bedford's 
being  general  of  the  horse  in  the  earl  of  Essex's 
army ;  and  now  when  the  parliament  was  low, 
and  they  had  lost  their  credit  and  interest  there, 
they  were  come  to  the  king,  whom  they  had  so 
"  much  offended ;  and  expected  to  be  as  much,  it 
may  be,  more  made  of,  tnan  they  who  had  borne 
the  heat  of  the  day;  which  would  so  much 
reflect  upon  the  king's  honour,  that  men  would 
"  be  exceedingly  discouraged  to  serve  him."  Some 
moved,  "that  tney  might  be  detained,  and  kept 
"  prisoners  of  war,  since  they  came  into  the  king's 
"  ouarters  without  any  pass ;"  others  as  plainly 
ana  more  vehemently  pressed,  "  that  thev  might 
"  not  be  suffered  to  come  to  Oxford,  or  wnere  the 
kuig  or  queen  should  be ;  but  permitted  to  live 
in  some  other  place  within  the  king's  quarters, 
until  they  should  manifest  their  smfections  by 
some  service."  They  who  thought  this  too 
severe  and  unpolitic,  proposed  "  that  they  might 
"  be  suffered  to  come  to  Oxford,  that  thereby  thev 
"  might  be  kept  from  returning  to  the  parliament, 
(whidi  appeared  to  most  to  be  liable  to  many  ex- 
ceptions,) "  but  that  being  at  Oxford,  they  should 
"  not  come  to  court ;  ana  that  no  privy-counsellor 
"  should  visit  them." 

In  this  whole  debate,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  seldom  spoke  without  some  earnest* 
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ness,  was  the  only  man  (except  another,  who 
brotight  no  credit  to  the  opinion,  the  lord  Savile) 
who  advised  confidently,  *'  that  they  might  be  very 
gjaciously  received  by  both  their  majesties,  and 
civilly  be  visited  and  treated  by  every  body ;  that 
other  men  might,  by  the  entertainment  tney  re- 
"  ceived,  be  encoura^d  to  desert  the  parliament 
"  too."  He  said,  "  it  would  be  too  great  a  disad- 
"  vantage  to  the  king,  and  to  his  cause,  that  whilst 
*'  the  parliament  used  all  the  industry  and  artifices, 
"  to  corrupt  the  duty  and  afiPection  of  the  subject, 
*'  and  had  their  arms  open  to  receive  and  embrace 
"  all,  who  would  come  to  them,  his  majesty  should 
**  admit  none  to  return  to  him,  who  had  been 
"  faulty,  or  not  come  so  soon  as  they  ought  to 
**  have  done ;  that  if  the  king  had  a  mind  to 
'  gratify  and  oblige  the  parliament,  he  could  not 
'  do  it  more  to  their  hearts'  desire,  than  by  reject- 
ing the  application  of  these  lords,  or  suffering  it 
to  pass  unregarded."  There  was  one  argument 
against  their  aomission  urged  very  loudly,  "  that 
"  it  would  disturb  the  peace  of  tne  place ;"  the 
earl  of  Bedford  had  commanded  that  part  of  the 
army,  which  infested  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  at 
his  being  at  Sherborne,  when  the  marquis  had  sent 
Harry  Seymour,  as  is  mentioned  before,  with  a 
challenge  to  the  earl  to  fight  with  him;  which  the 
earl  reasonably  declined  at  that  time;  and  said, 
he  would  be  ready,  when  the  business  of  the 
parliament  should  be  over,  to  wait  upon  the 
marquis  when  he  should  require  it."  And  some 
men,  who  were  near  enough  to  the  marquis's 
counsels,  undertook  to  know,  that  if  the  earl  of 
Bedford  should  be  in  Oxford,  the  marquis,  who 
was  everv  day  expected,  would  exact  the  perform- 
ance of  nis  promise;  which  sure  he  was  too  wise 
to  do. 

The  king,  during  the  whole  debate,  did  not  ex- 
press any  thing  of  his  own  sense,  save  that  he 
seemed  well  pleased  with  any  sharpness  that  was 
expressed  towards  the  earl  of  Holland.  He  said, 
"  that  he  was  bound  to  his  good  behaviour,  by 
"  being  under  the  common  reproach  of  inclining 
"  too  much  to  those  who  had  used  him  worst ;  of 
**  which  he  would  not  be  guilty :"  however,  he 
did  not  think,  at  this  time,  that  it  would  be  good 
to  make  any  persons  desperate;  and  therefore 
gave  order,  "that  the  governor  of  WaUingford 
"  should  permit  them  to  continue  their  journey  to 
**  Oxford ;  where  all  men  might  use  what  civilities 
**  they  pleased  to  them ;  and  that  himself  and  the 
*'  queen  would  do  that  towards  them,  which,  upon 
"  their  appUcation  and  address,  they  should  think 
**  fit :"  and  though  this  determination  was  given, 
without  the  least  discovery  of  grace  towards  the 
persons  of  those  lords,  and  not  without  some  re- 
flections of  prejudice  towards  them,  it  was  not 
grateful  to  the  table ;  which  was  evident  enough 
by  their  countenance,  llie  next  morning  the  king 
returned  to  the  army. 

There  had  been,  as  is  said,  veij  great  divisions 
in  the  counsels  at  Westminster,  n'om  the  time  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  very  abrupt  breaking  of  it ;  and 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  resenting  the  afiront 
done  to  him  by  Martin,  had  increased  those  divi- 
sions ;  and  the  ill  successes  afterwards  in  the  de- 
feat of  Waller,  and  the  taking  of  Bristol,  had  given 
every  man  courage  to  say  what  he  would.  And 
then  the  proceeding  upon  Mr.  Waller's  discovery, 
and  oblig[mg  all  men  to  take  a  desperate  engage- 
ment, wmch  they  durst  not  refuse,  for  fear  of  bemg 


declared  guilty  of  the  plot,  as  many  of  them  were, 
incensed  very  many :  out  above  all»  the  prosperity 
of  the  king's  affairs  made  every  body  wish  to  coine 
into  his  quarters.  A  great  number  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who  were  known  always  to  wish  weH, 
came  to  Oxford:  and  of  the  peers,  the  earl  of 
Portland,  who  was  alwavs  very  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  had  stayed  in  the  nouse  of  peers  bv  his  ma- 
jestv's  leave,  and  had  been  accused  bv  Mr.  Waller 
to  be  privv  to  that  design,  upon  wnich  he  had 
endured  a  long  imprisonment,  came  at  this  time  to 
Oxford,  [as  is  said  before,]  together  with  the  brd 
Conwav,  and  the  lord  Lovekice;  the  former  of 
which  nad  been  likewise  questioned,  and  impri- 
soned, and  the  latter  had  been  as  knowing  of  the 
matter,  and  of  constant  duty  to  the  king ;  and  all 
three  had  gotten  liberty  and  opportunity  to  come 
away  by  swallowing  that  vow,  and  oath,  which 
could  only  set  them  free,  and  which  they  made 
haste  to  answer  for  to  the  king.  The  return  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  to  London  in  ill  humour,  had  given 
opportunity  to  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  the  rest, 
who  were  weary  of  the  work  in  hand,  to  inflame 
him  to  resentment  of  the  neglects  which  had  been 
put  upon  him,  and  the  jealousies  which  were  en- 
tertained of  him.  The  earl  of  Bedford  had  givoi 
up  his  conunission  of  general  of  the  horse,  and 
quitted  the  service,  and  never  had  any  affection  to 
their  ways  in  his  judgment,  which  was  not  great 
The  earl  of  Clare  had  been  with  the  king  at  York, 
and  had  his  leave  to  return  to  London,  to  intend 
his  own  particular  affairs;  and,  during  his  stay, 
had  never  concurred  in  any  malicious  counsel 
against  the  king,  but  was  looked  upon  as  a  man, 
not  only  firm  to  the  principles  of  monarchy,  but  oi 
duty  to  the  person  of  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of 
honour,  and  of  courage,  and  would  have  been  an 
excellent  person,  if  his  heart  had  not  been  set  too 
much  upon  the  keeping  and  improving  his  estate ; 
he  was  weary  of  the  companv  he  kept,  and  easily 
hearkened  to  the  earl  of  nolland,  in  an^  consulta- 
tion how  to  recover  the  king's  authonty,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  earl  of  Essex  was,  as 
IS  said  before,  enough  provoked,  and  incensed,  and 
wiUingly  heard  all  tne  lords,  and  others,  who 
invei^ed  against  the  violent  proceedings  of  those 
who  swayed  the  parliament,  and  differed  not  with 
them  in  his  jud^entof  the  men,  and  the  matter : 
so  that  they  beheved  that  he  would  as  readily  be 
disposed  to  agree  upon  the  remedy,  as  he  did  upon 
the  disease. 

Their  end  and  design  was,  if  they  could  draw 
him  to  a  concurrence,  that  they,  and  all  the  rest  of 
those  who  were  accounted  moderate  men,  that  is 
who  desired  a  peace,  and  to  return  to  their  duty  to 
the  king,  (which  was  much  the  major  part  of  both 
houses  that  remained  at  Westmmster,  after  eo 
many  of  both  were  gone  to  the  king,)  might  all  go 
to  the  army ;  and  thereupon  the  general,  and  they, 
to  write  to  the  parliament  together,  and  to  send 
such  propositions  to  them,  as  the  parliament  should 
transmit  to  the  king,  as  the  conditions  of  [)eace.  If 
the  king  should  refuse  to  consent  to  them,  it  would 
be  an  infallible  way  to  unite  aU  people  to  compel 
him  to  it :  but  if  the  parliament  would  refuse  to 
transmit  those  propositions  to  the  king,  or  to  con- 
sent to  a  peace  upon  those  conditions,  they  would 
then  declare  against  them,  for  not  adhering  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  war  was  first  b^un,  ana 
would  join  themselves  to  the  king  to  force  them 
to  it.     If  this  had  been  done  in  thai  conjuoc^ir^ 
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when  the  authority  and  credit  of  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  not  yet  ecUpsed,  and  before  an  independent 
army  was  raised,  which  was  shortly  after  done,  it 
could  not  probably  have  &iled  of  the  success  de- 
sired.   But  the  earl  was  too  scrupulous  and  too 
punctual  to  that  which  he  called  a  trust ;  and  this 
was  too  barefaced  a  separation  for  him  to  en^u^e 
in  :   b^des  ti^at  he  did  believe,  that  he  shovid  Be 
able  to  suppress  that  violent  party  by  the  parlia- 
ment itseu,  and  he  thought  that  would  brmg  all 
about  which  he  desired;   and  so  he  did  not  only 
reject  what  was  proposed  to  him,  but  expressed 
such  a  dislike  of  tneearl  of  Holland  for  proposing 
it,  that  he  thought  it  high  time  to  get  himself  out 
of  his  reach.     The  earl  of  Holland,  who  alwavs 
considered  himself  in  the  first  place,  had,  from  tne 
time  of  the  queen's  landing,  privately  made  offer 
of  his  service  to  the  queen,  and  renewed  his  old 
confidence  and  friendship  with  Mr.  Jermyn ;  and 
knowing  well  to  enhance  the  value  of  nis  own 
service,  made  great  promises  of  notable  service; 
and  Mr.  Jermyn   easily  persuaded  her  majesty, 
"  that  it  was  much  better  for  her  to  restore  an  old 
servant,  whom  she  knew  so  weU,  to  her  confi- 
dence, (though  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  way,) 
than  to  rely  upon  the  fidehty  of  any  of  those 
'"  who  were  now  about  the  king,  and  who  were  all 
upon  the  matter  strangers  to  her,  at  least  not 
enough  known  by  her;"  and  then, ''  that,  by 
laying  hold  upon  this  opportunity,  she  woula, 
at  her  first  coming  to  the  king,  carry  his  restora- 
tion with  her,  possess  herself  of  the  whole  frame 
of  his  business,  because  all  other  desi^pis  would 
''  be  laid  aside ;  and  so  all  the  good,  which  would 
'*  redound  to  the  king  and  kingdom  from  this  new 
"  negodation,  must,  by  the   consent  of  all  the 
"  world,  be  attributed  to  her  majesty's  wisdom  and 
"  conduct."    And  this  appearing  hopeful  to  her 
nu^esty,  and  aU  that  had  any  thing  of  hope  was 
by  the  other  always  looked  upon  as  certain,  the 
€u>rrespondence  was  embraced;  and  the  earl  assured 
not  only  to  be  restored  to  his  former  station  in  all 
respects,  but  to  a  title  to  new  interest.    And  upon 
this  encouragement  and  obligation,  when  he  found 
he  could  notprevail  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  that 
the  king's  afiairs  prospered,  and  that  Bristol  was 
now  taken,  and  the  queen  come  to  Oxford,  he  re- 
solved himself  to  ffo  thither,  and  prevailed  with 
the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare  to  do  the  like ;   he 
assuring  them,  that  they  should  be  very  well  re- 
ceived.   The  earl  of  Qare  made  his  journey  by 
himself,  out  of  the  common  road,  and  came  with- 
out anv  interruption  into  Oxford,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointea :   the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Holland  came 
together  to  Wallingford,  as  is  mentioned.    The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  naturally  sus- 

g'lcious,  went  to  his  own  house  at  Petworth  in 
ussex ;  by  which  he  thought  he  shewed  aversion 
enough  to  the  coiusels  at  Westminster,  and  would 
keep  it  in  his  own  power  to  return,  if  he  found 
that  the  reception  of  the  other  lords  at  Oxford  was 
not  answerable  to  their  expectation ;  besides  that 
he  would  expect  the  result  of  the  lord  Conway's 
negodation,  who  was  more  trusted  by  him  than 
any  other. 

The  leave  for  the  two  earls  to  come  frt)m  Wal- 
lingford to  Oxford,  was  declared  but  the  night 
before  the  kixig  returned  to  the  army ;  and  was  not 
sent  thither  tifi  the  next  day.  So  that  the  lords 
came  not  to  Oxford  tiU  two  days  dier,  much  mor- 
tified with  the  time  they  had  been  forced  to  spend 
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at  Wallingford,  and  with  the  disputation  th^  heard 
had  been  held  concerning  them ;  of  which  tney  had 
received  so  particular  iiSbrmation,  that  the  earl  of 
Holland  writ  a  verv  civil  letter  to  the  chancellor 
[of  the  exchequer]  oefore  he  came  to  Oxford,  tdc- 
mg  notice  of  "  the  affection  he  had  shewed  to  him 
"  in  his  advice  to  the  king."  Both  of  them  had 
friends  enough  there  to  provide  for  their  accom- 
modation in  convenient  lodgings :  so  that  the  one 
had  a  lodging  at  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  of 
which  house  he  had  formerly  been  a  member ;  the 
other  lay  in  Balliol  college,  where  he  had  a  daugh- 
ter, who  spared  him  part  of  her  lodgings.  But 
for  any  application  to  them  bv  the  lords,  or  persons 
in  authority  there,  they  haa  no  reason  to  think 
themselves  very  welcome.  They  went,  in  the  first 
place,  to  do  their  duties  to  the  queen ;  who  received 
them  coldly  enough,  not  oiit  of  disinclination,  or 
willingness  enough  to  shew  them  any  countenance, 
but  pure  compliance  with  the  ill  numour  of  the 
town,  which  sne  detested :  nor  did  Mr.  Jermyn, 
who  still  valued  himself  upon  the  impossible  faculty 
to  please  all,  and  displease  none,  think  fit  to  deal 
clearly  with  them'  in  that  point,  (having,  no  doubt, 
said  more  in  his  letters  of  correspondence  and 
advice,  than  he  had  authority  to  do ;  it  being  his 
custom  to  write  and  speak  what  was  most  grateful 
to  the  persons;)  so  that  the  earl  of  Holland,  with 
whom  alone  the  correspondence  had  been,  began 
to  think  himself  betrayed,  and  invited  to  Oxford 
only  to  be  exposed  to  contempt.  He  came  one 
morning  to  visit  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
when  there  were  the  lord  Cottington,  and  two  or 
three  other  privy-counsellors  with  him,  who  all 
went  presentiy  away,  without  so  much  as  saluting 
him :  which  offended  the  chancellor  as  much  as  it 
did  him,  and  in  truth  obliged  him  to  more  cere- 
mony and  civility,  than,  it  may  be,  he  would  other- 
wise have  exerdsed ;  and  he  did  visit  him  again, 
and  make  all  professions  and  offers  of  kindness  and 
service  to  him ;  which  he  did  very  heartily ;  and 
complied  therein,  not  only  with  ms  own  inclina- 
tions, but  with  hie  judgment,  as  very  important  to 
tl]«  king's  service ;  ana  did  all  he  could  to  induce 
others  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  in  which  he  had 
no  great  success. 

Ine  intelligence  from  London  brought,  every 
day,  the  resolution  of  the  parliament,  '*  to  relieve 
''  Gloucester;"  and  that,  if  their  levies  did  not 
supply  them  with  men  soon  enough,  the  trained 
bands  of  the  dty  would  march  out  with  the  general 
for  that  service ;  whereupon  the  three  earls,  Bed- 
ford, Holland,  and  Qare,  after  some  days'  stay  in 
Oxford,  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  theur  service 
to  the  king  in  the  army,  ana  to  bear  thdr  part  in 
any  danger  that  might  happen  by  an  engagement 
between  the  armies;  ana  so  went  together  to 
Gloucester ;  where  the  king  recdved  them  without 
any  disrespect,  and  spoke  with  them  as  they  gave 
him  occasion. 

Whilst  the  king  continued  before  Gloucester, 
his  forces  in  the  west  moved  with  a  full  gale  and 
tide  of  success.  The  earl  of  Carnarvon  inarched 
with  the  horse  and  dragoons,  being  near  two  thou- 
sand, into  Dorsetshire,  two  days  before  prince 
Maurice  moved  with  hiis  foot  and  cannon  firom 
Bristol,  and  had  made  a  fair  entrance  upon  the 
reduction  of  that  whole  county,  before  his  highness 
overtook  him;  and  it  was  thought  then,  that,  if 
the  prince  had  marched  more  slowly,  he  had  per- 
fected that  work.    Upon  the  surrender  of  Bristol, 
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many  of  the  gentlemen,  and  others  of  that  country 
who  were  engaged  m  that  citv  for  the  parliament, 
had  visited  their  houses  and  mends,  in  their  jour- 
ney to  London,  whither  hy  their  safe  conduct  they 
went,  and  had  made  such  prodigious  discourses  of 
the  fierceness  and  courage  of  the  cavahers,  (as 
most  men  who  run  awa^,  or  are  heaten,  extol  the 
power  of  the  enemy  which  had  heen  too  hard  for 
them,)  that  resisting  them  hegun  to  be  thought  a 
matter  impossible.  One  Mr.  Strode,  a  man  much 
relied  on  in  those  parts,  and  of  a  good  fortune, 
after  he  had  visited  his  house,  took  Dorchester  in 
his  way  to  London,  and  being  desired  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, "  to  view  their  works  and  fortifications, 
'*  and  to  ffive  his  judgment  of  them ;"  after  he 
had  walked  about  them,  he  told  them, "  that  those 
"  works  might  keep  out  the  cavaliers  about  half  an 
"  hour ;"  and  then  told  them  strange  stories  of 
the  manner  of  assaulting  Bristol;  "  and  that  the 
"  king's  soldiers  made  nothing  of  running  up  walls 
"  twenty  foot  hiffh,  and  that  no  works  could  keep 
''  them  out ;"  winch,  he  said  not  out  of  any  pur- 
pose to  betray  them,  (for  no  man  wished  the  king's 
army  worse  success,)  but  had  really  so  much  hor- 
ror and  consternation  about  him,  and  the  dreadful 
image  of  the  storm  of  Bristol  imprinted  in  his 
mind,  that  he  did  truly  believe,  they  had  scaled  all 
those  forts  and  places  which  were  delivered  to 
them ;  and  he  propagated  this  fear  and  trepidation 
so  fruitfully  wnere  he  came,  that  the  earl  of  Car- 
narvon came  no  sooner  near  Dorchester  with  his 
horse  and  dragoons,  (which,  it  may  be,  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  van  of  the  victonous  army  which 
had  taken  Bristol,)  but  the  town  sent  commission- 
ers to  him  to  treat ;  and  upon  articles  of  indem- 
nity,  that  they  should  not  be  plundered,  and  not 
suffer  for  the  ill  they  had  done,  delivered  up  the 
town,  (which  was  strongly  situated,  and  might 
very  well  have  been  defended  by  the  spirits  of  these 
people,  if  they  had  courage  equal  to  their  malice ; 
tor  a  place  more  entirely  disaffected  to  the  king, 
England  had  not,)  with  all  their  arms,  ammunition, 
and  ordnance.  The  fame  of  the  earl's  coining  had 
before  flighted  sir  Walter  Earl,  who  had  for  a  long 
time  besieged  Corfe  castle,  (the  house  of  the  lord 
chief  justice  Banks,  defended  by  his  lady  with  her 
servants,  and  some  few  gentlemen,  and  tenants, 
who  betook  themselves  tmther  for  her  assistance, 
and  their  own  security,)  from  that  siege ;  and  he 
making  more  haste  to  convey  himself  to  London, 
than  generals  use  to  do,  who  have  the  care  and 
charge  of  others,  his  forces  were  presently  dis- 
persed. And  now  the  surrender  of  Dorcnester 
(the  magazine  from  whence  the  other  places  were 
supplied  with  principles  of  rebellion)  infused  the 
same  spirit  into  Weymouth,  a  very  convenient  har- 
bour and  haven :  and  that  example  affain  prevailed 
on  the  island  and  castle  of  Portland,  (a  place  not 
enough  understood,  but  of  wonderful  importance,) 
to  all  which  the  earl  granted  fair  conditions,  and 
received  them  into  his  majesty's  protection. 

Hither  prince  Maurice  came  now  up  with  his 
foot  and  cannon,  and  neglecting  to  follow  the  train 
of  the  enemy's  fears  to  Lyme  and  Poole,  the  only 
two  ffartiBons  then  left  in  their  possession,  stayed 
with  nis  army  about  Dorchester  and  Weymouth 
some  days,  under  the  notion  of  setthng  and  dis- 
posing tne  government  of  those  garrisons.  Here 
the  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  £unou8  ma- 
lignity of  those  places,  used  great  license ;  neither 
was  there  care  taken  to  observe  those  articles 


which  had  been  made  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
towns ;  which  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  was  foil 
of  honour  and  justice  upon  all  contracts,  took  so 
ill,  that  he  quitted  the  command  he  had  with  those 
forces,  and  returned  to  the  king  be£Dre  Gloucester ; 
which  published  the  injustice  with  the  more  scan- 
dal.  W  hether  this  license,  which  was  much  spoken 
of,  had,  no  doubt,  given  out  to  be  greater  tnan  it 
was,  aliened  the  affections  of  those  parts ;  or  whe- 
ther the  absence  of  the  marquis  of  Hertford  from 
the  army,  which  was  not  till  then  taken  notice  of, 
begot  an  apprehension  that  there  would  not  be 
much  lenity  used  towards  those  who  had  been  high 
and  pertinacious  offenders;  or  whether  this  army, 
when  it  was  together,  seemed  less  formidable  than 
it  was  before  conceived  to  be,  or  that  the  terror, 
which  had  possessed  and  seized  upon  their  spirits, 
was  so  violent  that  it  could  not  continue,  and  so 
men  grew  less  amazed,  I  know  not:  but  those  two 
small  towns,  whereof  Lyme  was  believed  inconsi- 
derable, returned  so  peranptory  a  refusal  to  the 
prince's  summons,  that  his  highness  resolved  not 
to  attack  them ;  and  so  inarched  to  Exeter,  where 
he  found  all  things  in  better  order,  and  tiuit  city 
more  distressed,  wan  he  had  reason  to  expect,  by 
the  dilijB^ce  and  dexterity  of  sir  John  Berkley, 
who  being  sent  from  Wells  by  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  as  is  before  remembei^,  io  govern  the 
affairs  of  Devonshire,  with  one  regiment  of  horse, 
and  another  of  new  levied  and  half-armed  foot, 
had  so  increased  his  numbers  by  the  concuirence 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  county,  that  he  fixed 
strong  quarters  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  dty, 
and  kept  his  guards  even  to  the  gates ;  when  the 
earl  of^  Stamford  was  within,  with  a  strength  at 
least  equal  in  number  to  the  besiegers. 

The  parliament  commended  the  relief  of  this 
place,  by  special  instructions,  to  their  admiral,  the 
earl  of  Warwick ;  who  after  he  had  made  show  of 
landing  men  in  several  places  upon  the  coast,  and 
thereby  compelled  sir  John  Berkley  to  make  quick 
and  wearisome  marches  with  horse  and  dragoons 
from  place  to  place,  the  wind  coming  &ir,  the  fleet 
left  those  who  attended  their  landing  about  Tot* 
ness,  turned  about,  and  with  a  fresh  gale  made 
towards  the  river,  that  leads  to  the  walk  of  Exeter ; 
and  having  the  command  of  both  sides  of  the  river, 
upon  a  flat,  by  their  cannon,  the  earl  presumed  that 
way  he  should  be  able  to  send  relief  into  the  dty : 
but  the  admirable  ditigence  and  providence  of  sir 
John  Berkley  had  fortunately  cast  up  some  slight 
works  upon  the  advantageous  nooks  of  the  river, 
in  which  his  men  might  be  in  some  security  from 
the  cannon  of  the  ships ;  and  made  great  haste 
with  his  horse  to  hinder  their  landing;  and  so  this 
attempt  was  not  only  without  success,  but  so  un- 
fortunate, that  it  discouraged  the  seamen  from  en- 
deavouring the  like  again.  For  after  three  or  four 
hours  pouring  their  great  shot,  from  their  ships, 
upon  the  land  forces,  the  tide  falling,  the  earl  of 
W  arwick  fell  off  with  his  fleet,  leaving  three  ships 
behind  him,  of  which  one  was  burnt,  and  the 
other  two  taken  from  the  land,  in  view  of  his 
whole  fleet ;  which  no  more  looked  after  the  relief 
of  Exeter  that  way. 

But  whilst  all  Uie  king's  forces  were  employed 
in  the  blocking  up  the  town,  and  attending  the 
coast,  to  wait  upon  ih&  earl  of  Warwick,  the  garri- 
son of  Plymouth  increased  very  fast»  into  which 
the  fleet  disburdened  themselves  of  all  they  could 
spare ;  and  the  north  parts  of  Devonshire  gathered 
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apace  into  a  head  for  the  parliament ;   Barnstable 
and  Bediford  being  garrisoned  by  them;  which 
having  an  uninterrupted  line  of  communication 
with   Plymouth,   resolved  to  join    their    whole 
strength,  and  so  to  compel  the  enemy  to  draw  off 
from  the  walls  of  Exeter,  which  had  been  very 
easy  to  have  been  done,  if  they  in  the  city  had 
been  as  active  for  their  own  preservation.     Sir 
John  Berkley  having  notice  of  this  preparation 
and  resolution,  sent  colonel  John  Digby  (who  had, 
from  their  first  entrance  into  Cornwall,  conmiand- 
ed  the  horse)  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse,  and 
some  loose  troops  of  dragoons,  into  the  north  of 
Devon,  to  hinder  the  joining  of  the  rebels'  forces. 
He  chose  Torrington  for  his  quarter,  and  within 
few  days  drew  to  him  a  troop  of  new-raised  horse, 
and  a  regiment  of  foot,  raised  by  his  old  friends  in 
Cornwall;   so  that  he  had  with  him  above  three 
hundred  horse,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  foot. 
Those  of  Bediford  and  Barnstable,  being  superior 
in  number,  and  apprehencting  that  tne  king's 
successes  eastward  might  increase  his  strength 
and  power  there>  and  weaken  theirs,  resolved  to 
try  their  fortune ;  and  joining  themselves  together, 
to  the  number  of  above  twelve  hundred  foot,  and 
three  hundred    horse,  under  the  command   of 
colonel  Bennet,  hoped  to  surprise  colonel  John 
Digby  at  Torrington;    and  he  was  upon  the 
matter  surprised :  for  albeit  he  had  notice  in  the 
night  from  Barnstable,  "  that  the  forces  drew  out 
thence  to  Bediford  in  the  night,  and  that  they  in- 
tended to  fall  on  hisquarters  earlyin  the  morning;" 
and  thereupon  he  put  himself  into  a  posture  to 
receive  them,  and  drew  up  all  his  forces  together 
out  of  the  town,  upon  such  a  piece  of  ground,  as, 
in  that  enclosed  county,  could  be  most  advantage- 
ous for  his  horse,  having,  through  all  the  little 
enclosures,  cut  gaps,  tl^ough  which  his  horse 
might  enter ;    yet,  after  he  had  attended  their 
coming  till  noon,  and  heard  no  more  of  them,  and 
his  small  parties,  which  were  sent  out  to  inquire, 
returned  with  assurance,  that  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy,  he  believed  thev  had  given 
over  their  design ;   and  so  dismissed  nis  horse  to 
their  several  quarters,  reserving  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  upon  their  guard,  and  tetumed  himself 
into  the  town  with  the  foot. 

And  within  less  than  an  hour,  he  received  the 
alarm,  *'  that  the  enemy  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
*'  the  town."  The  confusion  was  very  great,  so 
that  he  resolved  not  to  draw  the  foot  out  of  the 
town ;  but  ha^dng  placed  them  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  upon  the  avenues,  himself  went  to  the 
horse  out  of  the  town,  resolving  to  wait  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy;  who  were  drawn  up  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground,  on  which  he  had  ex- 
pected them  all  the  morning.  The  colonel,  whose 
courage,  and  vivacity  upon  action,  was  very  emi- 
nent, and  commonly  very  fortunate,  intended  ra- 
ther to  look  upon  them,  than  to  engage  with  them, 
before  his  other  troops  came  up;  but  having 
divided  his  small  party  of  horse,  the  whole  con- 
sisting but  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  into  several 
parties,  and  distributed  them  into  several  little 
closes,  out  of  which  there  were  gaps  into  the 
larger  ground,  upon  which  the  enemy  stood,  a 
forlorn  hope  of  fifty  musketeers  advanced  towards 
that  ground  where  himself  was ;  and  if  they  [had] 
recovered  the  hedge,  they  would  easily  have  driven 
him  thence.  And  therefore,  as  the  only  expedient 
left,  himself,  taking  four  or  five  ofiScers  into  the 


front  with  him,  charged  that  forlorn  hope ;  which 
immediately  threw  down  their  arms,  and  run 
upon  their  own  body,  and  carried  so  infectious 
a  fear  with  them,  that  without  making  a  stand,  or 
their  horse  offering  once  to  charge,  the  whole 
body  routed  themselves,  and  fled ;  colonel  Digbj 
following  the  execution  with  his  horse,  till  their 
swords  were  blunted  with  slaughter,  and  his  num- 
bers overburdened  with  prisoners;  though  the 
foot  out  of  the  town  hastened  to  the  chase,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  what  terror  had  possessed  their 
enemies. 

In  this  action  (for  it  cannot  be  called  a  battle ; 
hardly  a  skirmish ;  where  no  resistance  was  made) 
there  were  near  two  hundred  killed,  and  above  two 
hundred  taken  prisoners ;  and  those  that  fled  con- 
tributed more  to  the  victory,  than  the  prisoners,  or 
the  slain,  for  they  were  scattered  and  dispersed 
over  all  the  country,  and  scarce  a  man  without  a 
cut  over  the  face  and  head,  or  some  other  hurt ; 
that  wrought  more  upon  the  neighbours  towards 
their  conversion,  than  any  sermon  could  be  preached 
to  them.  Some  of  the  principal  oflicers,  and  of 
their  horse,  got  into  Bediford  and  Barnstable;  and 
not  considering  the  inconvenience  of  acknowledg- 
ing, that  God  was  extraordinary  propitious  to  the 
cavaliers,  told  strange  stories  of  "  the  horror  and 
*'  fear  that  seized  upon  them,  and  that  nobody  saw 
"  above  six  of  the  enemy,  that  charged  them ;" 
which  proved  a  greater  dismay  to  their  friends, 
than  their  defeat. 

At  this  time  came  prince  Maurice  to  Exeter,  the 
fame  of  whose  arrival  brought  a  new  terror,  so  that 
the  fort  at  Appledore,  which  commanded  the  river 
to  Barnstable  and  Bediford,  being  delivered  to 
I  colonel  Digby,  within  two  or  three  days  after  his 
I  victory,  those  two  towns  shortly  after  submitted  to 
I  his  majesty,  upon  promise  of  pardon,  and  such 
j  other  articles  as  were  of  course ;  which  colonel 
I  Digby  saw  precisely  observed,  as  far  as  concerned 
;  the  towns  in  point  of  plunder,  or  violence  towards 
the  inhabitants.  And  this  success  so  wrought  upon 
the  spirits  and  temper  of  that  people,  that  all  the 
persons  of  eminent  disaffection  withdrawing  them- 
selves, according  to  their  liberty  by  the  articles ; 
colonel  Digby,  within  very  few  days,  increased 
his  small  party  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
foot,  and  eight  hundred  horse;    mth  which  he 
was  by  prince  Maurice  ordered  to  march  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  to  block  up  that  place  from  making 
incursions  into  the  country. 

The  loss  of  all  their  garrisons  on  the  north 
coast,  and  despair  of  succour  or  relief  from  any 
other  place,  prevailed  with  the  earl  of  Stamford, 
and  that  committee  in  Exeter,  (to  whom  the  earl 
was  not  superior,)  to  treat  with  the  prince ;  and 
thereupon  articles  were  agreed  to ;  and  that  rich 
and  pleasant  citv  was  delivered  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  whicn  was  within  fourteen  or  sixteen 
days  after  prince  Maurice  came  thither,  into  the 
king's  protection,  after  it  had  suffered  no  other 
distress,  or  impression  from  the  besiegers,  than 
the  being  kept  from  taking  the  air  without  their 
own  walls,  and  from  being  supplied  from  the 
country  markets. 

There  was  an  accident  fell  out  a  little  before 
this  time,  that  gave  new  argument  of  trouble  to 
the  king,  upon  a  difference  between  prince  Maurice 
and  the  marquis.  The  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  was 
general  of  the  horse  of  the  western  army,  had 
marched  from  Bristol  the  day  before  the  prince, 
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and  bad  taken  Dorchester  and  Weymouth,  before 
bis  highness  came  up  to  the  army,  both  consider- 
able places,  and  the  seats  of  great  malignity.  The 
former  was  not  thought  necessary  to  De  made  a 
garrison ;  but  the  latter  was  the  best  port  town  of 
mat  country,  and  to  be  kept  with  great  care.    The 
marquis  had  made  some  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  when  it  should  be  taken,  (of  which 
they  made  no    doubt,)  to   sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  a  young  gentleman  of  that  country,  of  a 
fair  and  plentiful  fortune,  and  one,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  men,  was  like  to  advance  the 
place  by  being  governor  of  it,  and  to  raise  men  for 
the  defence  of  it,  without  lessening  the  army ;  and 
had,  in  expectation  of  it,  made  some  provision  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  when  it  should  be  time  to 
call  them  together.     Prince  Maurice,  on  the  other 
side,  had  some  other  person  in  his  view,  upon 
whom  he  intended  to  confer  that  charge,  when  it 
should  fall.    In  the  moment  that  the  toWn  was 
taken,  and  before  the  prince  came  thither,  sir 
Anthony,  hearing  that  the  marquis  came  not  with 
the  army,  but  remained  some  time  at  Bristol, 
made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  him,  and  came 
thither  the  same  day  the  king  left  it;   and  applied 
himself  to  the  marquis,  who  remembered  his  pro- 
mise, and  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  it 
good,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  so  to  do,  since 
it  appeared,  that  the  town  was  taken  before  the 
king  had  declared  to  him,  that  he  should  not  go  to 
the  army ;   till  when  he  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  general  of  it.      He  conferred  with  the  chancel- 
lor [of  the  exchequer]  upon  it,  as  a  matter  in 
which  his  honour  was  concerned,  and  on  which 
his  heart  was  set.    And  sir  Anthony  came  like- 
wise to  him,  who  was  of  his  acquaintance,  and  de- 
sired his  assistance,  "  that,  after  so  much  charge 
"  he  had  been  put  to,  in  the  expectation  of  it,  and 
''  to  prepare  for  it,  he   might  not  be  exposed 
^*  to  the  mirth  and  contempt  of  the  country."  \ 
It  was  evident,  that  if  he  returned  with  the  com-  I 
mission  from  the  marquis,  (which  he  was  most  in-  | 
clined  to  give  him,)  both  he  and  the  commission  i 
would  be  affronted,  and  the  town  would  not  be  ' 
suffered  to  submit  to  him.      Therefore  the  chan-  j 
cellor  was   of  opinion,    that  there  was  no  way  < 
but  to  appeal  to  the  king,  and  desire  his  favour,  as  : 
wen  as  his  justice,  in  giving  his  commission  to  | 
the  person  designed  by  the.  marquis ;  which  would  { 
remove  that  part  of  the  exception,  which  would 
most  trouble  the  prince ;   and  he  offered  to  write  ' 
himself  very  earnestly  to  the  king.     And  besides  | 
his  desire  to  gratify  the  marquis,  he  did  in  truth 
believe  it  of  great  importance  to  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, to  engage  a  person  of  such  a  fortune  and 
interest,  so  throughly  in  his  quarrel,  as  he  then 
believed    such    an   obligation  must    needs   do; 
the  flexibility  and  instability  of  that  gentleman's 
nature  not  being  then  understood,  or  suspected. 

He  did  write,  with  all  the  skill  and  importunity 
he  could  use,  to  the  king ;  and  wrote  to  the  lord 
Falkland,  "  to  take  sir  John  Colepepper  with  him, 
"  if  he  found  any  aversion  in  the  kmg,  that  thev 
"  miffht  together  discourse,  and  prevail  with  him. 
But  his  majesty  positively  and  obstinately  refused 
to  grant  it ;  and  said,  "  he  would  not,  to  please 
"  the  marquis  in  an  unjust  pretence,  put  a  public 
"  disobligation  and  afiront  upon  his  nephew."  So 
the  express  returned  without  effect,  and  the  mar- 
quis was  as  sensibly  touched  as  could  be  imagined; 
and  said^  "  that  he  was  fallen  from  any  degree  of 


credit  with  the  king,  and  was  made  incapable  of 
doing  him  farther  service ;  that  his  fidelity  shonld 
never  be  lessened  towards  him,"  (as  in  troth  he 
was  incapable  of  a  disloyal  thought,)  "  but  since  he 
was  become  so  totally  useless  to  the  king,  and  to 
his  friends,  he  hoped  his  majesty  would  give  him 
leave  to  retire  to  his  own  house;  where,  he 
doubted  not,  he  should  be  suffered  to  hve  pri- 
vatelv  and  quietly,  to  pray  for  the  king."  The 
chancellor  knew  well  the  nature  of  the  marquis, 
which  would  never  give  him  leave  to  pursue  any 
resolution  which  he  found  might  prove  inconvenient 
to  his  majesty,  for  whom  he  nad  all  possible  duty; 
yet  he  knew  too,  that  the  mischief  was  not  small, 
from  the  observation  that  the  marquis  thought  him- 
self ill  used,  and  that  there  were  too  many  who 
would  take  the  opportunity  to  foment  those  jea^ 
lousies  and  discontents  ;  and  therefore  resolved 
(having  despatched  all  things  which  were  incum- 
bent on  him  at  Bristol,  and  used  all  freedom  to 
the  marquis,  for  the  dispelling  all  troublesome 
imaginations)  to  go  himself  to  the  king,  and  to 
represent  that  afimr  to  him,  and  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  it,  with  new  instances.  And  at  last, 
with  very  great  difficulty,  he  did  so  far  prerail 
with  his  majesty,  that  he  gave  a  commission  to 
sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  to  be  governor  of 
Weymouth;  which  he  was  the  more  easily  per- 
suaded to,  out  of  some  prejudice  he  had  to  the 
person,  who,  he  understood,  was  designed  to  that 
government.  However,  the  marquis  received  it 
as  a  seasonable  act  of  favour  to  himself,  and,  in 
a  short  time  after,  came  from  Bristol  to  Oxford, 
to  attend  upon  his  majesty  according  to  his  com- 
mand. 

At  Gloucester  the  business  proceeded  very 
slowly :  for  though  the  army  increased  wonder- 
fully there,  by  the  access  of  forces  from  all  quar- 
ters, yet  the  king  had  neither  money  nor  materials 
requisite  for  a  siege,  and  they  in  the  town  behaved 
themselves  with  great  courage  and  resolution,  and 
made  many  sharp  and  bold  sallies  upon  the  king's 
forces,  and  did  more  hurt  conmionly  than  they 
received ;  and  many  officers  of  name,  besides  com- 
mon soldiers,  were  slain  in  the  trenches  and  ap- 
proaches; the  governor  leaving  nothing  unper- 
formed that  became  a  vigilant  commander.  Some- 
times, upon  the  sallies,  the  horse  got  between  the 
town  ana  them,  so  that  many  prisoners  were  taken, 
who  were  always  drunk;  and,  after  they  were 
recovered,  they  confessed,  "  that  the  governor 
*'  always  gave  the  party  that  made  the  sally,  as 
"  mucn  wine  and  strong  water  as  they  desired  to 
**  drink :"  so  that  it  seems  their  mettle  was  not 
purely  natural ;  yet  it  is  very  observable,  that,  m 
all  the  time  the  king  lay  there  with  a  very  glorious 
army,  and  after  the  taking  of  a  city  of  much 
greater  name,  there  was  no  one  officer  run  firom 
the  town  to  him,  nor  above  three  common  sol- 
diers, which  is  a  great  argument,  the  discipline 
within  was  very  good.  Besides  the  loss  of  men 
before  the  town,  both  from  the  walls,  and  by 
sickness,  (which  was  not  greater  than  was  to  be 
reasonably  expected,)  a  very  great  license  broke  into 
the  army,  both  among  officers  and  soldiers;  the 
malignity  of  those  parts  being  thought  excuse  for 
the  exercise  of  any  rapine,  or  seven^  among  the 
inhabitants.  Insomuch  as  it  is  haroly  to  be  cre- 
dited, how  manv  thousand  sheep  were  in  a  few 
days  destroyed,  besides  what  were  brought  in  by 
the  commissaries  for  a  regular  provision;  and  many 
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countrymen  imprisoned  by  officerswithoutwarrant, 
or  the  least  knowledge  ot  the  king's,  till  they  had 
paid  ^ood  sums  of  money,  for  their  delinquency ; 
all  which  brought  f^reat  clamour  upon  the  discipUne 
of  the  army,  and  justice  of  the  officers,  and  made 
them  likewise  less  prepared  for  the  service  they  | 
were  to  expect.  j 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  left  at  London  | 
unattempted,  that  might  advance  the  preparation  i 
for  the  reUef  of  Gloucester.   All  overtures  of  peace 
were  suppressed,  and  the  city  purely  at  the  devo- 
tion of  those  who  were  most  violent,  who  had  put  ■ 
one  compliment  upon  them  at  this  time,  that  is  not ! 
to  be  passed  over.     It  is  remembered  before,  that,  \ 
at  the  beginning  of  these  distractions,  before  the  ! 
king's  gomg  into  the  north,  his  majesty  had,  upon  , 
the  reiterated  importunity  of  the  two  houses,  made 
sir  John  Corners  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  who  was  a  soldier  of  very  good  estimation, 
and  had  been  the  lieutenant  general  of  his  horse  in 
that  last  preparation  against  the  Scots,  and  go- 
vernor of  Berwick.    The  parliament  thought,  by 
this  obligation,  to  have   made  him   then-  own 
cr^ture,  and  desired  to  have  engaged  him  in  some 
active    conunand    in   their   armies,    having   the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  best  officera  of  horse  of 
that  time.    But  he  warily  declined  that  engage- 
ment, and  contained  himself  within  the  limits  of 
that  place,  which,  by  the  multitude  of  prisoners, 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  two  houses,  and  the  ex- 
cessive fees  they  paid,  yielded  him  a  vast  profit ;  in 
the  administration  whereof  he  was  so  impartial, 
that  those  prisoners  who  suffered  most  for  his  ma- 
iesty,  found  no  more  favour  or  indulgence  from 
nim  than  the  rest.    About  this  time,  either  dis- 
cerning that  they  grew  to  confide  less  in  him  than 
they  had  done,  and  that  he  must  engage  himself  in 
theu*  service,  or  should  shortly  lose  the  benefit  of 
their  good  opinion,  or  really  abhorring  to  be  so 
near  those  actions  he  saw  every  day  committed, 
and  to  lie  under  the  scandal  of  keeping  his  majesty's 
only  fort  which  he  could  not  apply  to  his  service, 
he  desired  leave  from  the  houses,  ''  to  go  into 
"  Holland,"  where  his  education  had  been,  and  his 
fortune  was,  without  obliging  himself  to  a  time  of 
return.   The  proposition  was  not  unwelcome  to  the 
houses;  and  thereupon  they  immediately  committed 
that  charge,  the  custody  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
to  the  lord  mayor  Pennington ;  that  the  city  might 
see  they  were  trusted  to  hold  their  own  reins,  and 
had  a  jurisdiction  committed  to  them  which  had 
always  justled  with  their  own.    And  this  compli- 
ment served  to  a  double  purpose ;  for  thereby,  as 
they  made  the  city  believe  they  had  put  tnem- 
selves  under  their  protection,  so  they  were  sure 
they  had  put  the  city  under  the  power,  or  under 
the  apprenension  of  the  power  of  him,  who  would 
never  forsake  them  out  of  an  appetite  to  peace. 

The  earl  of  Essex  now  declared,  that  he  would 
himself  undertake  the  relief  of  Gloucester,  whereas 
before  sir  William  Waller  was  designed  to  it,  and, 
whencesoever  it  proceeded,  was  returned  to  his  old 
full  alacrity  against  the  king,  and  recovered  those 
officera  and  soldiera  again  to liim,  who  had  absented 
by  his  connivance,  or  upon  an  opinion  that  he  would 
march  no  more ;  jet  his  numbere  increased  not  so 
fast  as  the  occasion  required :  for  colonel  Massy 
found  means  to  send  many  messengera  out  of  the 
town,  to  advertise  the  straits  he  was  in,  and  the 
time  that  he  should  be  able  to  hold  out.  Their 
ordinance  of  pressing,  though  executed  with  un- 


usual rigour,  insomuch  as  penons  of  good  fortunes, 
who  had  retired  to  London,  that  they  might  be  less 
taken  notice  of,  were  seized  on,  and  detained  in 
custody,  till  they  paid  so  much  money,  or  procured 
an  able  man  to  go  in  their  places,  brought  not  in 
such  a  supply  as  they  expected ;  and  such  as  were 
brought  in,  and  delivered  to  the  officera,  declared 
such  an  avereeness  to  the  work  to  which  they  were 
designed,  and  such  a  peremptory  resolution  not  to 
fight,  that  they  only  increased  tneir  numben,  not 
their  strength,  and  run  away  upon  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  end,  they  had  no  other  resort  for 
men,  but  to  those  who  liad  so  constantly  supplied 
them  with  money,  and  prevailed  with  their  true 
friends,  the  city,  which  they  still  alarmed  with  the 
king's  irreconcilableness  to  them,  to  send  three  or 
four  of  their  trained-band  regiments,  or  auxiliaries, 
to  fight  with  the  enemy  at  that  distance,  rather 
than  to  expect  him  at  their  own  walls,  where  they 
must  be  assured  to  see  him  as  soon  as  Gloucester 
should  be  reduced;  and  then  they  would  be  as 
much  perplexed  with  the  malignants  within,  as 
with  the  enemy  without  their  city. 

Upon  such  arguments,  and  the  power  of  the  earl 
of  Essex,  so  many  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  as 
he  desired  were  assigned  to  inarch  with  him ;  and 
so,  towards  the  end  of  August,  he  marched  out  of 
London ;  and  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  near 
Aylesbury,  where  he  was  met  by  the  lord  Grey, 
and  other  forces  of  the  associated  counties,  from 
thence  he  marched  by  easy  journeys  towards  Glou- 
cester, with  an  army  of  about  eight  thousand  foot, 
and  four  thousand  horse.  It  would  not  at  firat  be 
credited  at  the  leaguer,  that  the  earl  of  Essex  could 
be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  such  a  work ;  and 
therefore  they  were  too  negligent  upon  the  intelli- 
gence, and  suspected  rather  that  he  would  give 
some  alarm  to  Oxford,  where  the  queen  was,  and 
thereby  hope  to  draw  the  army  from  Gloucester, 
than  that  in  truth  he  would  venture  upon  so  tedious 
a  march,  where  he  must  march  over  a  campaigpa 
near  thirty  miles  in  length,  where  half  the  king^s 
body  of  norae  would  mstress,  if  not  destroy  his 
whole  army,  and  through  a  country  eaten  bare, 
where  he  could  find  neither  provision  for  man  nor 
horee ;  and  if  he  should,  without  interruption,  be 
suffered  to  go  into  Gloucester,  he  could  neither 
stay  there,  nor  possibly  retire  to  London,  without 
being  destroyea  in  the  rear  by  the  king's  army, 
which  shoula  nevertheless  not  engage  itself  in  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.  Upon  these  conclusions  they 
proceeded  in  their  works  before  Gloucester,  their 
galleries  being  near  finished,  and  visiblv  a  gre^t 
want  of  ammunition  in  the  town ;  yet  the  lord  Wil- 
mot  was  appointed,  with  a  good  party  of  horae,  to 
wait  about  Banbury,  and  to  retire  oefore  the  enemy, 
if  he  should  advance  towards  Gloucester,  and  to 
give  such  impediments  to  their  march,  as  in  such 
a  country  might  be  easy  to  do;  prince  Rupert  him- 
self staying  with  the  body  of  horee,  upon  the  hills 
above  Gloucester,  to  join,  if  the  earl  of  Essex  should 
be  so  hardy  as  to  venture. 

The  earl  came  to  Brackley,  and  having  there 
taken  in  from  Leicester  and  Bedfonl,  the  last  re- 
cruits upon  which  he  depended,  he  marched  stea- 
dily all  over  that  campaign,  which  they  thought  he 
feared,  towards  Gloucester ;  and  though  the  kind's 
horse  were  often  within  view,  and  entertained  him 
with  light  skirmishes,  he  puraued  his  direct  way ; 
the  king's  horse  still  retiring  before  him,  till  the 
foot  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  in  more  dis- 
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order  and  distraction  than  miffht  have  been  ex- 
pected; and  80  with  less  loss,  and  easier  skirmishes, 
than  can  be  imagined,  the  earl,  with  his  anny  and 
train,  marched  to  Gloucester;    where  he  found 
them  reduced  to  one  single  barrel  of  powder;  and  | 
all  other  provisions  answerable.    And  it  must  be  ^ 
confessed,  that  governor  gave  a  stop  to  the  career 
of  the  king's  good  success,  and  from  his  pertina-  ' 
cious  defence  of  that  place,  the  parliament  had 
time  to  recover  their  broken  forces,  and  more 
broken  spirits ;  and  may  acknowledge  to  this  rise 
thegreatness  to  which  tney  afterwards  aspired. 

l^e  earl  of  Essex  staged  in  that  joyful  town 
(where  he  was  received  with  all  possible  demon- 
strations of  honour)  three  days ;  and  in  that  time, 
which  was  as  wonderful  as  any  part  of  the  story, 
caused  all  necessary  provisions  to  be  brought  in  to 
them,  out  of  those  very  quarters  in  which  the  king*s 
army  had  been  sustained,  and  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  entirely  spent :  so  solicitous  were  the 
people  to  conceal  wnat  they  had,  and  to  reserve  it 
for  them ;  which,  without  a  connivance  from  the 
king's  commissaries,  could  not  have  been  done. 
All  this  time  the  king  lay  at  Sudley  castle,  the 
house  of  the  lord  Chandois,  within  eight  miles  of 
Gloucester,  watching  when  that  army  would  re- 
turn ;  which,  they  conceived,  stayed  rather  out  of 
despair  than  election,  in  those  eaten  quarters; 
and,  to  open  them  a  way  for  their  retreat,  his 
majesty  removed  to  Esham,  hoping  the  earl  would 
choose  to  go  back  the  same  way  he  came ;  which, 
for  many  reasons,  was  to  be  desired ;  and  there- 
upon the  earl  marched  to  Tewkesbury,  as  if  he  had 
no  other  purpose.     The  king's  horse,  though 
bold,  and  vigorous  upon  action  and  execution, 
were  always  less  patient  of  duty  and  ill  accom- 
modation than  they  should  be ;  and  at  this  time, 
partly  with  weariness,  and  partly  with  the  in- 
disposition that  possessed  the  whole  army  upon 
this  relief  of  the  town,  were  less  vigilant  towards 
the  motion  of  the  enemy :  so  that  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  marched  with  his  whole  army  and  train  from 
Tewkesbury,  four  and  twenty  hours  before  the  king 
heard  whicn  way  he  was  gone :  for  he  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dark  night,  and  having  sure  guides, 
reached  Cirencester  before  the  brealungof  the  day; 
where  he  found  two  regiments  of  the  king's  horse 
quartered  securely ;  all  which,  by  the  negligence 
of  the  officers,  (a  common  and  fatal  crime  through- 
out the  war,  on  the  king's  part,)  he  surprised,  to 
the  nmnber  of  above  three  hundred ;  and,  which 
was  of  much  greater  value,  he  found  there  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions,  prepared,  by  the  kmg's 
commissaries,  for  the  army  before  Gloucester,  and 
which  they  neglected  to  remove  after  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  so  most  sottishly  left  it  for  the  relief 
of  the  enemy,  far  more  apprehensive  of  hunger 
than  of  the  sword;   and  mdeed  this  wondeH'ul 
supply  strangely  exalted  their  spirits,  as  sent  by 
the  special  care  and  extraordinary  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, even  when  the^  were  ready  to  faint. 

From  hence  the  earl,  having  no  farther  appre- 
hension of  the  king's  horse,  which  he  had  no  mind 
to  encounter  upon  the  open  campaign,  and  being  at 
the  least  twenty  miles  beifore  him,  by  easy  marches, 
that  his  sick  and  wearied  soldiers  might  overtake 
him,  moved,  through  that  deep  and  enclosed  county 
of  North  Wiltshire,  his  direct  way  to  London.  As 
soon  as  the  king  had  siu:e  notice  which  way  the 
enemy  was  gone,  he  endeavoured,  by  expeoition 
and  diligence,  to  recover  the  advantage,  wnich  the 


supine  negliffence  of  those  he  trusted  had  robbed 
him  of;  andmmself,  with  matchless  industry,  tak- 
ing care  to  lead  up  the  foot,  prince  Rupert,  with 
near  five  thousand  horse,  marched  day  and  night 
over  the  hills,  to  get  between  London  and  the  ene- 
my before  they  should  be  able  to  get  out  of  those 
enclosed  deep  countries,  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged between  narrow  lanes,  and  to  entertain  them 
with  skirmishes  till  the  whole  army  should  come 
up.  This  design,  pursued  and  executed  with  inde- 
fatigable pains,  succeeded  to  his  wish ;  for  when 
the  van  of  the  enemy's  army  had  almost  marched 
over  Awbome  Chase,  intending  that  night  to  hare 
reached  Newbury,  prince  Rupert,  besides  their  fear 
or  expectation,  appeared  with  a  strong  body  of 
horse,  so  near  them,  that  before  they  could  put 
themselves  in  order  to  receive  him,  he  charged 
their  rear,  and  routed  them  with  good  execution; 
and  though  the  enemy  performed  tne  parts  of  good 
men,  and  applied  themselves  more  dexterously  to 
the  relief  of  each  other,  than  on  so  sudden  and 
imlooked  for  an  occasion  was  expected,  yet  with 
some  difficulty,  and  the  loss  of  many  men,  they 
were  glad  to  shorten  their  journey,  and  the  night 
coming  on,  took  up  their  quarters  at  Hunger- 
ford. 

In  this  conffict,  which  was  very  sharp  for  an 
hour  or  two,  many  fell  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
king's  party  none  of  name,  but  the  marquis  of 
Vieu  Ville,  a  gallant  gentleman  of  the  French  na- 
tion, who  had  attended  the  queen  out  of  Holland, 
and  put  himself  as  a  volunteer  upon  this  action, 
into  the  lord  Jermyn's  regiment.  There  were  hurt 
many  officers,  ana  among  those  the  lord  Jermyn 
received  a  shot  in  his  arm  with  a  pistol ;  owing 
the  preservation  of  his  life  from  other  shots  to  the 
excellent  temper  of  his  arms ;  and  the  lord  Digby 
a  strange  hurt  in  the  face,  a  pistol  being  dischaiged 
at  so  near  a  distance  upon  him,  that  the  powder 
fetched  much  blood  from  his  face,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent blinded  him,  without  farther  mischief;  by 
which  it  was  concluded,  that  the  bullet  had  dropped 
out  before  the  pistol  was  discharged :  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  one  of  those  escapes,  of  wnich 
that  gallant  person  hath  passed  a  greater  number, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  than  any  man  I  know. 

By  this  expedition  of  prince  Rupert,  the  enemy 
was  forced  to  such  delay,  that  the  king  came  up 
with  his  foot  and  train,  though  his  numbers,  by  his 
exceeding  long  and  quick  marches,  and  the  license 
which  many  officers  and  soldiers  took  whilst  the 
king  lay  at  Esham,  were  much  lessened,  being 
above  two  thousand  fewer,  than  when  he  raised  his 
siege  from  Gloucester.  And  when  the  earl,  the 
next  day,  advanced  from  Hungerford,  hoping  to 
recover  Newbury,  which  prince  Rupert  with  his 
horse  would  not  be  able  to  binder  him  from;  when 
he  came  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  he  found 
the  king  possessed  of  it ;  for  his  majesty,  with  his 
whole  army,  was  come  thither  two  hours  before : 
this  put  him  to  a  necessity  of  staying  upon  the  field 
that  night ;  it  being  now  the  seventeenth  day  of 
September. 

It  was  now  thought  by  many,  that  the  king  bad 
recovered  whatsoever  had  been  lost  by  former 
oversights,  omissions,  or  neglects,  and  that  by  the 
destroying  the  army  which  had  relieved  Gloucester, 
he  should  be  fuUy  recompensed  for  being  disap- 
pointed of  that  purchase.  He  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  all  advantages  to  be  desired,  a  good  town 
to  refresh  his  men  in,  whilst  the  enemy  lodged  in 
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the  field,  his  own  quarters  to  friend,  and  his  garri-  ' 
son  of  Wallingford  at  hand,  and  Oxford  itself 
within  distance  for  supply  of  whatsoever  should  he 
wanting ;  when  the  enemy  was  equally  tired  with 
long  marches,  and  from  tne  time  that  the  prince 
had  attacked  them,  the  day  hefore,  had  stood  in 
their  arms,  in  a  country  where  they  could  not  find 
victual.  So  that  it  was  conceivea,  that  it  was  in 
the  king's  power,  whether  he  would  fight  or  no, 
and  therefore  that  he  might  compel  them  to  notahle 
disadvantages,  who  must  make  their  way  through, 
or  starve ;  and  this  was  so  fully  understood,  that  it 
was  resolved  over  nicht,  not  to  engage  in  hattle, 
but  upon  such  grounds  as  should  give  an  assurance 
of  victory.  But,  contrary  to  this  resolution,  when 
the  earl  of  Essex  had,  with  excellent  conduct, 
drawn  out  his  army  in  battaha,  upon  a  hill  called 
Bigg's  Hill,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  town, 
and  ordered  his  men  in  all  {Aaces  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, by  the  precipitate  courage  of  some  young 
officers,  who  had  good  commands,  and  who  unhap- 
pily always  undervalued  the  courage  of  the  enemy, 
strong  parties  became  successively  so  far  engaged, 
that  the  king  was  compelled  to  put  the  whole  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battle,  and  to  give  the  enemy  at 
least  an  eoual  game  to  play. 

It  was  disputed,  on  all  parts,  with  great  fierce- 
ness and  courage ;  the  enemv  preserving  good  or- 
der, and  standing  rather  to  keep  the  ground  they 
were  upon,  than  to  get  more ;  by  which  they  did 
not  expose  themselves  to   those  disadvantages, 
which  any  motion  would  have  offered  to  the  assail- 
ants.    The  king's  horse,  with  a  kind  of  contempt 
of  the  enemy,  charged  with  wonderful  boldness, 
upon  all  grounds  of  ineouality ;  and  were  so  far 
too  hard  K>r  the  troops  of  the  other  side,  that  they 
routed  them  in  most  places,  till  they  had  left  the 
greatest  part  of  their  foot  without  any  guard  at  all 
of  horse.    But  then  the  foot  behaved  themselves 
admirably  on  the  enemy's  part,  and  gave  their 
scattered  horse  time  to  rally,  and  were  ready  to 
assist  and  secure  them  upon  all  occasions.    The 
London  trained  bands,  and  auxiliary  regiments, 
(of  whose  inexperience  of  danger,  or  any  kind  of 
service,  beyond  the  easy  practice  of  their  postures 
in  the  Artillery  Garden,  men  had  till  then  too  cheap 
an  estimation,)  behaved  themselves  to  wonder;  and 
were,  in  truth,  the  preservation  of  that  army  that 
day.     For  they  stood  as  a  bulwark  and  rampire  to 
defend  the  rest ;  and  when  their  wings  of  horse 
were  scattered  and  dispersed,  kept  their  ground 
so  steadily,  that,  though  prince  Rupert  himself 
led  up  the  choice  horse  to  charge  them,  and  en- 
dured their  storm  of  small  shot,  he  could  make 
no  impression  upon  their  stand  of  pikes,  but  was 
forced  to  wheel  about :  of  so  sovereign  benefit 
and  use  is  that  re«\diness,  order,  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  their  arms,  which  hath  been  so  much 
neglected. 

It  was  fought  all  that  day  without  any  such 
notable  turn,  as  that  either  party  could  think  they 
had  much  the  better.  For  though  the  king's  horse 
made  the  enemy's  often  give  ground,  yet  the  foot 
were  so  immoveable,  that  little  was  gotten  by  the 
other;  and  the  first  entrance  into  the  battle  was  so 
sudden,  and  without  order,  that,  during  the  whole 
day,  no  use  was  made  of  the  king's  cannon,  though 
that  of  the  enemy  was  placed  so  unhappily,  that  it 
did  very  great  execution  upon  the  lung's  party, 
both  horse  and  foot.  The  night  parted  them,  when 
nothing  else  could ;  and  each  party  had  then  time 


to  revolve  the  oversights  of  the  day.    The  enemy 
had  fared  at  least  as  well  as  they  hoped  for ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  morning  early,  they  put  thon- 
selves  in  order  of  marching,  having  an  obligation 
in  necessity  to  gain  some  place,  m  which  they 
might  eat  and  sleep.   On  the  king's  side  there  was 
not  that  caution  which  should  have  been  the  day 
before ;  and  though  the  nxunber  of  the  slain  was 
not  so  great,  as,  in  so  hot  a  day,  might  have  been 
looked  for,  yet  very  many  officers  and  gentlemen 
were  hurt :  so  that  they  rather  chose  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy's  motion,  than  to  charge 
them  again  upon-the  old  ground,  from  whence  they 
had  been,  by  order,  called  off  the  night  before, 
when  they  had  recovered  a  post,  the  keeping  of 
which  would  much  have  prejudiced  the  adversary; 
The  earl  of  Essex  finding  ms  way  open,  putsued 
his  main  design  of  returning  to  London,  and  took 
that  way  by  Newbury,  which  led  towards  Reading; 
which  prince  Rupert  observing,  suffered  him,  with- 
out interruption  Or  disturbance,  to  pass,  till  his 
whole  army  was  entered  into  the  narrow  lanes; 
and  then  with  a  strong  party  of  horse,  and  one 
thousand  musketeers,  followed  his  rear  with  so 
good  effect,  that  he  put  them  into  great  disorder, 
and  killed  many,  ana  took  many  prisoners.   How- 
ever the  earl,  with  the  gross  of  his  army,  and  all 
his  cannon,  got  safe  into  Reading ;  and,  after  a 
night  or  two  spent  there  to  refresh  and  rest  his 
men,  he  moved  in  a  slow  and  orderly  march  to 
London,  leaving  Reading  to  the  king's  forces : 
which  was  presently  possessed  by  sir  Jacbb  Ashley, 
with  three  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse, 
and  made  again  a  garrison  for  the  king :  his  ma- 
jesty and  prince  Rupert,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  retiring  to  Oxford,  and  leaving  a  garrison 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Boys  in  Donnington 
castle  (a  house  of  John  Packer's,  out  more  famous 
for  having  been  the  seat  of  Ge^ry  Chaucer, 
within  a  mile  of  Newbury)  to  command  the  great 
road,  through  which  the  western  trade  was  dnven 
to  London. 

At  this  time  sir  William  Waller  was  at  Wnd- 
sor,  with  above  two  thousand  horse,  and  as  many 
foot,  as  unconcerned  for  what  might  befall  the  earl 
of  Essex,  as  he  had  formerly  been  on  his  behalf  at 
Roundway  hill:  otherwise,  if  he  had  advanced 
upon  the  king  to  Newbury  (which  was  not  above 
twenty  miles)  when  the  earl  was  on  the  other  aide, 
the  king  had  been  in .  great  danger  of  an  utter 
defeat ;  and  the  apprehension  of  this  was  the  rea- 
son, or  was  afterwards  pretended  to  be,  for  the 
hasty  engagement  in  battle. 

Tne  earl  of  Essex  was  received  at  London  with 
all  imaginable  demonstrations  of  affection  and 
reverence;  public  and  solemn  thanksgiving  was 
appointed  for  his  victory,  for  such  they  made  no 
scruple  to  declare  it.  Without  doubt,  the  action 
was  performed  by  him  with  incomparable  conduct 
and  courage ;  in  every  part  whereof  very  much 
was  to  be  imputed  to  his  own  personal  virtue ;  and 
it  way  be  well  reckoned  among  the  most  soldierlj 
actions  of  this  imhappy  war.  For  he  did  the  busi- 
ness he  undertook,  and,  after  the  relief  of  Glou- 
cester, his  next  care  was  to  retire  with  his  army  to 
London ;  which,  considering  the  length  of  the 
way,  and  the  difficulties  he  was  to  contend  widi, 
he  did  with  less  loss  than  could  be  expected ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  king  was  not  without  some 
signs  of  a  victory.  He  had  followed,  and  com- 
pell^  the  enemy  to  fight,  by  overtakiDg  him,  when 
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he  desired  to  avoid  it.  He  had  the  spoil  of  the 
field,  and  pursued  the  enemy  the  next  day  after 
the  battle,  and  had  a  good  execution  upon  them, 
without  receiving  anv  Toss ;  and,  which  seemed  to 
crown  the  work,  fixea  a  garrison  again  at  Reading, 
and  thereby  straitened  weir  quarters  as  much  [as 
they  were]  m  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  his  own 
being  enlarged  by  the  almost  entire  conquest  of 
the  west,  and  his  army  much  stronger,  in  horse 
and  foot,  than  when  he  first  took  the  field.  On 
which  side  soever  the  marks  and  public  ensigns 
of  victory  appeared  most  conspicuous,  certain  it 
is,  that,  according  to  the  unequal  fate  that  at- 
tended all  skirmishes  and  conflicts  with  such  an 
adversary,  the  loss  on  the  king's  side  was  in 
weight  much  more  considerable  and  penetrating ; 
for  whilst  some  obscure,  unheard  of  colonel  or 
officer  was  missing  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  some 
citizen's  wife  bewEuled  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
there  were,  on  the  other,  above  twenty  officers  of 
the  field,  and  persons  of  honour,  and  public  name, 
slain  upon  the  place,  and  more  of  the  same  quality 
hurt. 

Here  fell  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  a  lord  of  great 
fortune,  tender  years,  (being  not  above  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,)  and  an  early  judgment ;  who, 
having  no  command  in  the  army,  attended  upon 
the  king's  person,  under  the  obligation  of  honour ; 
and  puttinff  himself  that  day  in  me  king's  troop  a 
volunteer,  before  they  came  to  charge,  was  taken 
away  by  a  cannon  biiUet. 

Inis  day  also  fell  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who, 
after  he  had  charged,  and  routed  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  coming  carelessly  back  by  some  of 
the  scattered  troopers,  was,  by  one  of  them  who 
knew  him,  run  through  the  body  with  a  sword;  of 
which  he  died  within  an  hour.     He  was  a  person, 
with  whose  great  parts  and  virtue  the  world  was 
not  enough  acquainted.    Before  the  war,  though 
his  education  was  adorned  by  travel,  and  an  exact 
observation  of  the  manners  of  more  nations,  than 
our  common  travellers  use  to  visit,  (for  he  had, 
after  the  view  of  Spain,  France,  and  most  parts  of 
Italy,  spent  some  time  in  Turkey,  and  those  eastern 
countries,)  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  deliprhted  with 
those  looser  exercises  of  pleasure,  hunting,  hawk- 
ing, and  the  like;  in  which  the  nobility  of  that 
time  too  much  delighted  to  excel.    After  the  trou- 
bles begun,  having  the  command  of  the  first  or 
second  regiment  of  horse,  that  was  raised  for  the 
king's  service,  he  wholly  gave  himself  up  to  the 
office  and  duty  of  a  soldier ;  no  man  more  dili- 
gently obeying,  or  more  dexterously  commanding ; 
n>r  he  was  not  only  of  a  very  keen  courage  in  the 
exposing  his  person,  but  an  excellent  discerner 
and  pursuer  of  advantage  upon  his  enemy ;  and 
he  had  a  mind  and  understanding  very  present  in 
the  article  of  danger,  which  is  a  rare  oenefit  in 
that  profession.  Those  infirmities,  and  that  license, 
which  he  had  formerly  indulged  to  himself,  he  put 
off  with  severity,  when  others  thought  them  ex- 
cusable under  tne  notion  of  a  soldier.     He  was  a 
great  lover  of  justice,  and  practised  it  then  most 
deliberately,  wnen  he  had  power  to  do  wrong: 
and  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  his  word  and 
promise  as  a  commander,  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  stay  in  the  west,  when  he  found  it  not 
in  his  power  to  perform  the  agreement  he  had 
made  with  Dorchester  and  Weymouth.   If  he  had 
lived,  he  would  have  proved  a  great  ornament  to 
that  profession,  and  an  excellent  soldier,  and  by 


his  death  the  king  found  a  sensible  weakness  in 
his  army. 

But  I  must  here  take  leave  a  little  longer  to 
discontinue  this  narration :  and  if  the  celebrating 
the  memory  of  eminent  and  extraordinary  persons, 
and  transmitting  their  great  virtues,  for  the  imita- 
tion of  posterity,  be  one  of  the  principal  ends  and 
duties  of  history,  it  will  not  be  thought  imperti- 
nent, in  this  place,  to  remember  a  loss  which  no 
time  will  suffer  to  be  forgotten,  and  no  success  or 
good  fortune  could  repair.  In  this  unhappy  battle 
was  slain  the  lord  viscount  Falkland ;  a  person  of 
such  prodigious  parts  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
of  that  inimitable  sweetness  and  delight  in  conver- 
sation, of  so  flowing  and  obliging  a  humanity  and 
goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  brand  upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil 
war,  than  that  single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infa- 
mous, and  execrable  to  all  posterity. 

Tkirpe  mort,  post  te,  solo  non  posse  dolore. 

Before  this  parhament,  his  condition  of  life  was 
so  happy  that  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Before  he  came  to  twenty  years  of  a^e,  he 
was  master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended  to 
him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  passing 
through  his  father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both 
alive,  and  not  well  enouffh  contented  to  find  them- 
selves passed  by  in  the  descent.  His  education  for 
some  years  had  been  in  Ireland,  where  his  father 
was  lord  deputy ;  so  that,  when  he  returned  into 
England,  to  the  possession  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
unentangled  with  any  acquaintance  or  friends, 
which  usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  was  to  make  a  pure  election  of 
his  company ;  which  he  chose  by  other  rules  than 
were  prescnbed  to  the  voung  nooility  of  that  time. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted  some 
few  to  his  friendship  for  the  affreeableness  of  their 
natures,  and  their  undoubted  affection  to  him, 
that  his  familiarity  and  friendship,  for  the  most 
part,  was  with  men  of  the  most  eminent  and 
sublime  parts,  and  of  untouched  reputation  in 

Eoint  of  inte^ty ;  and  such  men  had  a  title  to 
is  bosom. 

He  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and 
good  parts  in  any  man ;  and,  if  he  found  them 
clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and 
bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  his 
fortune ;  of  which,  in  those  administrations,  he 
was  such  a  dispenser,  as,  if  he  had  been  trusted 
with  it  to  such  uses,  and  if  there  had  been  the 
least  of  vice  in  his  expense,  he  might  have  been 
thought  too  prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  per- 
tinaaous  in  whatsoever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not 
to  be  wearied  by  any  pains  that  were  necessary  to 
that  end.  And  therefore  having  once  resolved  not 
to  see  London,  which  he  loved  above  all  places, 
till  he  had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he 
went  to  his  own  house  in  the  country,  and  pursued 
it  with  that  indefatigable  industry,  that  it  will  not 
be  believed  in  how  short  a  time  ne  was  master  of 
it,  and  accurately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

In  this  time,  his  house  being  within  ten  miles  of 
Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friendship 
with  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that 
university;  who  found  such  an  immenseness  of 
wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgment  in  him,  so 
infinite  a  fancy,  bound  m  by  a  most  lo^cal  ratioci- 
nation, such  a  vast  knowledge,  that  he  was  not 
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ignorant  in  any  thing,  yet  such  an  exceasiye  hu- 
mility, as  if  he  had  Idiown  nothing,  that  they  fre- 
quently resorted,  and  dwelt  with  &n,  as  in  a  col- 
lege situated  in  a  purer  air  $  so  that  his  house  was 
a  university  in  a  less  volume ;  whither  they  came 
not  so  much  for  repose  as  study;  and  to  exa- 
mine and  refine  those  grosser  propositions,  which 
laziness  and  consent  made  current  in  vulgar  con- 
versation. 

Many  attempts  were  made  upon  him  hy  the  in- 
stigation of  his  mother  (who  was  a  lady  oi  another 
persuasion  in  religion,  and  of  a  most  masculine 
imderstanding,  allayed  with  the  passion  and  mfir- 
mities  of  her  own  sex^  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety 
to  the  church  of  Bngland,  and  to  reconcile  hun  to 
that  of  Rome;  which  they  prosecuted  with  the 
more  confidence,  because  he  declined  no  opportu- 
nity or  occasion  of  conference  with  those  of  that 
religion,  whether  priests  or  laics ;  having  diligently 
studied  the  controversies,  and  exactly  read  all,  or 
the  choicest  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and 
having  a  memory  so  stupendous,  that  he  remem- 
hered,  on  all  occasions,  whatsoever  he  read.  And 
he  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  that  passion  and  un- 
charitahleness,  which  he  saw  produced,  by  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  in  matters  of  religion,  that  in  all 
those  disputations  with  priests,  and  others  of  the 
Roman  church,  he  affected  to  manifest  all  possible 
civility  to  their  persons,  and  estimation  of  their 
parts;  which  made  them  retain  still  some  hope  of 
nis  reduction,  even  when  they  had  given  over 
offering  farther  reasons  to  him  to  that  purpose. 
But  this  charity  towards  them  was  much  lessened, 
and  any  correspondence  with  them  quite  declined, 
when,  by  sinister  arts,  they  had  corrupted  his  two 
younger  brothers,  being  both  children,  and  stolen 
them  from  his  house,  and  transported  them  beyond 
seas,  and  perverted  his  sisters :  upon  which  occa- 
sion he  writ  two  larse  discourses  a^nst  the  prin- 
cipal positions  of  that  religion,  with  that  sharp- 
ness of  style,  and  full  weight  of  reason,  that  the 
church  is  deprived  of  great  jewels  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  them,  and  that  they  are  not  published  to 
the  world. 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affec- 
tions which  attend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guilty 
of  no  other  ambition  tluin  of  knowledge,  and  to  be 
reputed  a  lover  of  all  good  men ;  and  that  made 
him  too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which 
must  be  indulged  in  the  transactions  of  human 
affairs.  In  the  last  short  parliament,  he  was  a 
burgess  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and,  from  the 
debates  which  were  then  managed  with  all  imagin- 
able gravity  and  sobriety,  he  contracted  such  a 
reverence  to  parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really 
impossible  they  could  ever  produce  mischief  or 
inconvenience  to  the  kingdom ;  or  that  the  king- 
dom could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the  intemussion 
of  them.  And  from  the  unhappy  and  unseason- 
able dissolution  of  that  convention,  he  harboured,  it 
may  be,  some  jealousy  and  prejudice  to  the  court, 
towards  which  he  was  not  before  immoderately 
inclined ;  his  father  having  wasted  a  full  fortune 
there,  in  those  offices  and  employments  by  which 
other  men  use  to  obtain  a  greater.  He  was  chosen 
again  this  parliiament  to  serve  in  the  same  place, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  declared  himself  <very 
sharply  and  severely  a^nst  those  exorbitancies, 
whicn  had  been  most  grievous  to  the  state ;  for  he 
was  so  rigid  an  observer  of  established  laws  and 
ruleSf  that  he  could  not  endure  the  least  breach  or 


deviation  from  them ;  and  thought  no  mischief  so 
intolerable  as  the  presumption  m  ministers  of  state 
to  break  positive  rules,  for  reasons  of  state ;  or 
judges  to  transgress  known  laws,  upon  the  title 
of  conveniency,  or  necessity ;  which  made  him  so 
severe  against  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  lord 
Fmch,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentleness  and  tem- 
per: insomuch  as  they  who  did  not  know  his 
composition  to  be  as  free  from  revenge,  as  it  was 
from  pride,  thought  that  the  sharpness  to  the 
former  might  proceed  from  the  memory  of  some 
unkindnesses,  not  without  a  mixture  of  injustice, 
from  him  towards  his  father.  But  without  doubt 
he  was  free  from  those  temptations,  and  was  only 
misled  by  the  authority  of  those,  who,  he  believea, 
understood  the  laws  perfectly ;  of  which  himself 
was  utterly  ignorant;  and  if  the  assumption,  which 
was  scarce  controverted,  had  been  true,  "  that  an 
**  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  laws  of 
*'  the  kingdom  had  been  treason,"  a  strict  under- 
standinff  might  make  reasonable  conclusions  to 
satisfy  nis  own  judgment,  from  the  exorbitant 
parts  of  their  several  charaes. 

The  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightness 
and  integrity  of  those  persons  who  appeared  most 
active,  especially  of  Mr.  Hambden,  kept  him  longer 
from  suspecting  any  design  against  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  though  he  differed  from  them 
commonly  in  conclusions,  he  believed  long  their 
purposes  were  honest.  When  he  grew  better  in- 
formed what  was  law,  and  discerned  in  them  a 
desire  to  control  that  law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both 
houses,  no  man  more  opposed  those  attempts,  and 
gave  the  adverse  party  more  trouble  by  reason  and 
argumentation ;  insomuch  as  he  was,  b^  degrees, 
looked  upon  as  •an  advocate  for  the  coutt,  to  which 
he  contnbuted  so  little,  that  he  declined  those 
addresses,  and  even  those  invitations  which  he 
was  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  entertain.  And 
he  was  so  iealous  of  the  least  imagination  that  he 
should  indine  to  preferment,  that  he  affected  even 
a  morosity  to  the  court,  and  to  the  courtiers ;  and 
left  nothm^  undone  ^ich  might  prevent  and 
divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favour  towards  him, 
but  the  deserving  it.  For  when  the  king  sent  for 
him  once  or  twice  to  speak  with  him,  and  to  give 
him  thanks  for  his  excellent  comportment  in  those 
councils,  which  his  majesty  graciously  termed 
"  doing  him  service,"  his  answers  were  more  neg- 
ligent, and  less  satisfactory,  than  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  as  if  he  cared  only  that  his  actions  should 
be  just,  not  that  they  should  be  acceptable,  and 
that  his  majesty  should  think  that  they  proceeded 
only  from  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  without 
an^r  sympathy  in  nis  affections ;  which,  from  a 
stoical  and  sullen  nature,  might  not  have  been 
misinterpreted ;  yet,  from  a  person  of  so  perfect  a 
habit  of  generous  and  obsequious  compliaince  with 
all  good  men,  might  very  well  have  been  inter- 
preted by  the  ki^  as  more  than  an  ordinary 
averseness  to  his  service :  so  that  he  took  more 
pains,  and  more  forced  his  nature  to  actions  un- 
agreeable, and  unpleasant  to  it,  that  he  might  not 
be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  most  men 
have  done  to  procure  an  office  there.  And  if  any 
thing  but  not  doing  his  duty  could  have  kept  him 
from  receiving  a  testimony  of  the  king's  grace  and 
trust  at  that  time,  he  had  not  been  called  to  his 
council ;  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averse  to  the 
court  or  from  receiving  pubUc  employment ;  for 
he  had  a  great  devotion  to  the  king^s  person,  and 
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had  before  lued  some  gmall  endeatvoxir  to  be  re- 
commended to  him  for  a  foreign  negociation,  and 
had  once  a  desire  to  be  sent  ambassador  into 
France ;  but  he  abhorred  an  imagination  or  doubt 
should  sink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  that, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  trust  and  duty  in  parlia- 
ment, he  had  any  bias  to  the  court,  or  that  the 
king  himself  should  apprehend  that  he  looked  for 
a  reward  for  being  honest. 

For  this  reason,  when  he  heard  it  first  whisper- 
ed, "  that  the  king  had  a  purpose  to  make  him  a 
"  counsellor,"  for  which  tnere  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning, no  other  ground,  but  because  he  was  known 
sufficient,  {haud  semper  errat  fama,  aliquando  et 
digit,)  he  resolved  to  decline  it ;  and  at  last  suf- 
fered himself  only  to  be  overruled,  by  the  advice 
and  persuasions  of  his  friends,  to  submit  to  it. 
Afterwards,  when  he  found  that  the  king  intended 
to  make  him  secretary  of  state,  he  was  positive  to 
refuse  it;  declaring  to  his  friends,  "that  he  was 
"  most  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he  must  either  do  that 
"  which  would  be  great  dis(|uiet  to  his  own  nature, 
or  leave  that  undone  which  was  most  necessary 
to  be  done  by  one  that  was  honoured  with  that 
place;  for  that  the  most  just  and  honest  men 
did,  every  day,  that  whicn  he  could  not  give 
*'  himself  leave  to  do."  And  indeed  he  was  so 
exact  and  strict  an  observer  of  justice  and  truth, 
ad  amiusim,  that  he  believed  those  necessary  con- 
descensions and  applications  to  the  weakness  of 
other  men,  and  those  arts  and  insinuations  which 
are  necessary  for  discoveries,  and  prevention  of  ill, 
would  be  in  him  a  declension  from  his  own  rules 
of  life :  which  he  acknowledged  fit,  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  practised  in  those  employments ; 
and  was,  in  truth,  so  precise  in  the  practic  princi- 
ples he  prescribed  to  himself,  (to  all  others  he  was 
as  indulgent,)  as  if  he  had  lived  in  rqntblica  Pla- 
tonis,  wm  infcsce  Romuli. 

Two  reasons  prevailed  with  him  to  receive  the 
seals,  and  but  for  those  he  had  resolutelv  avoided 
them.  The  first,  the  consideration  that  it  [his  re- 
fusal] might  bring  some  blemish  upon  the  king's 
affairs,  and  that  men  would  have  believed,  that  lie 
had  refused  so  great  an  honour  and  trust,  because 
he  must  have  been  with  it  obliged  to  do  somewhat 
else  not  justifiable.  And  this  he  made  matter  of 
conscience,  since  .he  knew  the  king  made  choice  of 
him,  before  other  men,  especially  because  he  thought 
him  more  honest  than  other  men.  The  other  was, 
lest  he  might  be  thought  to  avoid  it  out  of  fear  to 
do  an  ungracious  thinff  to  the  house  of  commons, 
who  were  sorely  troubled  at  the  displacing  sir 
Harry  Vane,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  removed 
for  having  done  them  those  offices  they  stood  in 
need  of;  and  the  disdain  of  so  popular  an  incum- 
brance wrought  upon  him  next  to  the  other.  For 
as  he  had  a  full  appetite  of  fame  by  just  and  ge- 
nerous actions,  so  he  had  an  equal  contempt  of  it 
by  any  servile  expedients :  and  he  so  much  the 
more  consented  to  and  approved  the  justice  upon 
sir  Harry  Vane,  in  his  own  private  judgment,  by 
how  much  he  surpassed  most  men  in  the  religious 
observation  of  a  trust,  the  violation  whereof  he 
would  not  admit  of  anv  excuse  for. 

For  these  reasons,  he  submitted  to  the  king's 
command,  and  became  his  secretary,  with  as  hum- 
ble and  devout  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  obligation,  as  could  be  expressed,  and 
as  true  a  sense  ra  it  in  his  heart.  Yet  two  tMngs 
he  could  never  bring  himself  to,  wlulst  he  con- 
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tinned  in  that  office,  that  was  to  his  death ;  for 
which  he  was  contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for 
omissions  in  a  most  necessary  part  of  his  place. 
The  one,  employing  of  spies,  or  giving  any  counte- 
nance or  entertainment  to  them.  I  do  not  mean 
such  emissaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to 
view  the  enemy's  camp,. and  oring  intelligence  of 
their  number,  or  quartering,  or  such  generals  as 
such  an  observation  can  comprehend ;  but  those, 
who  by  communication  of  guilt,  or  dissimulation 
of  manners,  wound  themselves  into  such  trusts 
and  secrets,  as  enabled  them  to  make  discoveries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The  other,  the  liberty 
of  opening  letters,  upon  a  suspicion  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous  consequence. 
For  the  first,  he  would  say,  "  such  instruments 
must  be  void  of  all  ingenuity,  and  common 
honesty,  before  they  coula  be  of  use;  and  after- 
wards they  could  never  be  fit  to  be  credited :  and 
that  no  single  preservation  could  be  worth  so 
general  a  wound,  and  corruption  of  human  so- 
ciety, as  the  cherishing  such  persons  would  carry 
"  with  it."  The  last,  he  thought "  such  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by 
office  could  justify  a  single  person  in  the  tres- 
pass;" and  though  he  was  convinced  by  the 
necessity,  and  iniqmty^  of  the  time,  that  those  ad- 
vantages of  information  were  not  to  be  declined, 
and  were  necessarily  to  be  practised,  he  found 
means  to  shift  it  from  himself ;  whei)  he  confessed 
he  needed  excuse  and  pardon  for  the  omission :  so 
unwilling  he  was  to  resign  any  thing  in  his  nature 
to  an  obligation  in  his  office. 

In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  plenti- 
fully, being  sufficiently  versed  in  languagies,  to 
unaerstand  any  that  are  used  in  business,  and  to 
make  himself  again  understood.  To  speak  of  his 
integrity,  and  his  high  disdain  of  any  bait  that 
mi^t  seem  to  look  towards  corruption,  in  ianto 
viro,  injuria  virtutumfuerit.  Some  sharp  expres- 
sions he  used  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  his  concurring  in  the  first  bill  to  take  away  the 
votes  of  bishops  m  the  house  of  peers,  gave  occa- 
sion to  some  to  believe,  and  opportunity  to  others 
to  conclude,  and  publish,  "  that  he  was  no  friend 
*'  to  the  chiux;h,  and  the  established  government 
"  of  it ;"  and  troubled  his  very  friends  much,  who 
were  more  confident  of  the  contrary,  than  prepared 
to  answer  the  allegations. 

The  truth  is,  he  had  unhappily  contracted  some 
prejudice  to  the  archbishop;  and  having  only 
known  Idm  enough  to  observe  his  passion,  when, 
it  may  be,  multiplidty  of  business,  or  other  indis- 
position, had  possessed  him,  did  wish  him  less  en- 
tangled and  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  court, 
or  state :  though,  I  spesJc  it  knowinglv,  he  had  a 
singular  estimation  and  reverence  of  his  great 
learning,  and  confessed  integrity ;  and  really 
thought  his  letting  himself  to  those  expressions, 
which  implied  a  disesteem  of  him,  or  at  least  an 
acknowleagment  of  his  infirmities,  would  enable 
him  to  shelter  him  from  part  of  the  storm  he  saw 
raised  for  his  destruction;  which  he  abominated 
with  his  soul. 

The  giving  his  consent  to  the  first  bill  for  the 
displacing  the  bishops,  did  proceed  from  two 
grounds :  the  first,  his  not  understanding  the  ori- 
ginal of  their  right  and  sufifrage  there :  the  other, 
an  opinion,  that  the  combination  against  the  whole 
government  of  the  church  by  bishops,  was  so 
violent  and  furious,  that  a  less  composition  than 
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the  dispensing  with  their  intermeddling  in  secular 
aflfairs,  would  not  preserve  the  order.  And  he  was 
persuaded  to  this  by  the  profession  of  man^  per- 
sons of  honour,  who  declared, "  they  did  desu-e  the 
*'  one,  and  would  not  then  press  the  other ;"  which, 
in  that  particular,  misled  many  men.  But  when 
his  observation  and  experience  made  him  discern 
more  of  their  intentions,  than  he  before  suspected, 
^th  great  frankness  he  opposed  the  second  bill 
that  was  preferred  for  that  purpose;  and  had, 
without  scruple,  the  order  itself  m  perfect  rever- 
ence ;  and  thought  too  great  encouragement  could 
not  possibly  be  given  to  learning,  nor  too  great 
rewards  to  learned  men;  and  was  never  in  the 
least  degree  swayed  or  moved  by  the  objections 
which  were  made  against  that  government,  (hold- 
ing them  most  ridiculous,)  or  affected  to  the  other, 
wMch  those  men  fancied  to  themselves. 

He  had  a  courage  of  the  most  clear  and  keen 
temper,  and  so  far  from  fear,  that  he  was  not 
without  appetite  of  danger ;  and  therefore,  upon 
any  occasion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his 
person  in  those  troops,  which  he  thought,  bv  the 
forwardness  of  the  commanders,  to  be  most  like  to 
be  farthest  engaged ;  and  in  aU  such  encounters  he 
had  about  him  a  stiange  cheerfulness  and  compa- 
niableness,  without  at  all  affecting  the  execution 
that  was  then  principally  to  be  attended,  in  which 
he  took  no  delight,  but  took  pains  to  prevent  it, 
where  it  was  not,  by  resistance,  necessary :  inso- 
much that  at  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy  was 
routed,  he  was  tike  to  have  inctured  great  peril, 
by  interposing  to  save  those  who  had  thrown  away 
their  arms,  and  against  whom,  it  may  be,  others 
were  more  fierce  for  their  having  thrown  them 
away :  insomuch  as  a  man  might  think,  he  came 
into  the  field  only  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  face 
of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Yet  in  -his  natural  inclination  he  acknow- 
ledged he  was  addicted  to  the  profession  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  and  shortly  after  he  came  to  his  fortune,  and 
before  he  came  to  age,  he  went  into  the  Low 
Ck)untrie8,  with  a  resolution  of  procuring  com- 
mand, and  to  give  himself  up  to  it,  from  which  he 
was  converted  by  the  complete  inactivity  of  that 
summer :  and  so  he  returned  into  England^  and 
shortly  afiter  entered  upon  that  vehement  course  of 
study  we  mentioned  Wore,  till  the  first  alarum 
from  the  north ;  and  then  again  he  made  ready  for 
the  field,  and  though  he  received  some  repulse  in 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  of  wnich  he 
had  a  promise,  he  went  a  volunteer  with  the  earl  of 
Essex. 

From  the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war,  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded, 
and  a  kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stole 
upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been  used  to ;  yet 
being  one  of  those  who  betieved  that  one  battle 
would  end  all  differences,  and  that  there  would  be 
so  great  a  victory  on  one  side,  that  the  other  would 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  anv  conditions  from  the 
victor,  (which  supposition  ana  conclusion  generally 
sunk  into  the  minds  of  most  men,  and  prevented 
the  looking  after  many  advantajB^es,  that  mi^ht  then 
have  been  laid  hold  of,)  he  resisted  those  mdispo- 
sitions,  et  in  luctu,  beUum  inter  remedia  erat.  But 
after  the  king's  return  from  Brentford,  and  the 
furious  resolution  of  the  two  houses  not  to  admit 
any  treaty  for  peace,  those  indispositions,  which 
had  before  touched  him,  grew  into  a  perfect  habit 
of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he,  who  had  been  so  ex- 
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actly  unreserved  and  affable  to  all  men,  that  his 
face  and  countenance  was  always  present,  and 
vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  anv  cloudiness, 
and  less  pleasantness  of  the  visage,  a  kind  of  rude- 
ness or  incivitity,  became,  on  a  sudden,  less  com- 
municable ;  ana  thence,  very  sad,  pale,  and  ex- 
ceedinffly  affected  with  the  spleen.  In  his  clothes 
and  habit,  which  he  had  intended  before  always 
with  more  neatness,  and  industry,  and  expense, 
than  is  usual  to  so  great  a  mind,  ne  was  not  now 
only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  re- 
ception of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual 
addresses  to  his  place,  so  quick,  ana  sharp,  and 
severe,  that  there  wanted  not  some  men,  (who  were 
strangers  to  his  nature  and  disposition,)  who  be- 
tieved him  proud  and  imperious,  from  which  no 
mortal  man  was  ever  more  free. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  he  was  of  a  most  incom- 
parable gentleness,  apptication,  and  even  demis- 
siveness  and  submission  to  good,  and  worthy,  and 
entire  men,  so  he  was  naturally  (which  comd  not 
but  be  more  evident  in  his  place,  which  objected 
him  to  another  conversation  and  intermixture, 
than  lus  own  election  had  done)  adoersus  malos 
injucundus;  and  was  so  ill  a  dissembler  of  his  dis- 
tike  and  disinctination  to  iU  men,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  such  not  to  discern  it.  There  was 
once,  in  the  house  of  commons,  such  a  declared 
acceptation  of  the  good  service  an  eminent  mem- 
ber nad  done  to  tnem,  and,  as  they  said,  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  ne  being  pre- 
sent, ''  that  the  speaker  miffht,  in  the  name  of  the 
*'  whole  house,  give  him  thai:^ ;  and  then,  that 
every  member  might,  as  a  testimony  of  his  par- 
ticular acknowledgment,  stir  or  move  his  hat 
"  towards  him ;"  the  which  (though  not  ordered) 
when  very  many  did,  the  lord  Falkland,  (who  be- 
tieved the  service  itself  not  to  be  of  that  moment, 
and  that  an  honourable  and  generous  person  could 
net  have  stooped  to  it  for  any  recompense,)  instead 
of  moving  his  hat,  stretched  both  his  arms  out,  and 
clasped  his  hands  together  upon  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  and  .held  it  close  down  to  his  head;  that  all 
men  mignt  see,  how  odious  that  flattery  was  to  him, 
and  the  very  approbation  of  the  person,  though  at 
that  time  most  popular. 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace, 
he  would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  and  exceed- 
ingly soticitous  to  press  any  thing  which  he  thought 
mignt  promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends, 
often,  after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs, 
would,  with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the 
word  Peace,  Peace;  and  would  passionately  profess, 
"  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of 
"  the  calamities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did 
*'  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  nim,  and 
*'  would  shortiy  break  his  heart.''  This  made  some 
think,  or  pretend  to  think,  "  that  he  was  so  much 
"  enamoured  on  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
"  the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;" 
which  was  a  most  unreasonable  calumny.  As  if  a 
man,  that  was  himself  the  most  punctual  and  pre- 
cise in  every  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon 
conscience  or  honour,  could  have  wished  the  king 
to  have  committed  a  trespass  against  either.  And 
yet  this  senseless  scandal  maae  some  impression 
upon  him,  or  at  least  he  used  it  fo;^  an  excuse  of 
the  daringness  of  his  spirit ;  for  at  the  leaguer  be- 
fore Gloucester,  when  his  friends  passionately  re- 
prehended him  for  exposing  his  person  unnecessa- 
rily to  danger,  (as  he  aetighted  to  irisit  the  trenches 
3K 
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and  nearest  approaches,  and  to  discover  what  the 
enemv  did,)  as  bein^  so  much  beside  the  duty  of 
his  place,  that  it  might  be  understood  against  it, 
he  would  say  merrily,  "  that  his  office  could  not 
**  take  away  the  privileges  of  his  age ;  and  that  a 
"  secretary  in  war  might  be  present  at  the  greatest 
"  secret  of  danger ;"  but  withal  alleged  seriously, 
*^  that  it  concerned  him  to  be  more  active  in  enter- 
prises of  hazard,  than  other  men ;  that  all  might 
see,  that  his  impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not 
from  pusillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own 
*'  person." 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
action,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into 
the  first  rank  of  the  lord  Bjrron's  regiment,  who 
was  then  advancing  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined 
the  hedffes  on  bom  sides  with  musketeers ;  from 
whence  he  was  shot  with  a  musket  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the  instant  falling  from  his 
norse,  his  body  was  not  found  til}  the  neict  morn- 
ing; till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might 
have  been  a  prisoner ;  though  his  nearest  friends, 
who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort  from 
that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
young  man,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of  his 
ajge,  having  so  much  despatched  the  ousiness  of 
iSe,  that  the  oldest  rarely  attsdn  to  that  immense 
knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the 
world  with  more  innocence :  whosoever  leads  such 
a  life,  needs  not  care  upon  how  short  warning  it  be 
taken  from  him. 

[Now  to  go  on  with  the  course  of  our  history  :1 
the  earl  of  Essex  entered  into  London  on  the  25th 
of  September,  (a  day  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
member upon  another  solemnity,)  and  was  the  next 
day  visited,  at  Essex  house,  by  the  speaker  and  the 
whole  house  of  commons,  who  declared  to  him, 
"  that  they  came  to  congratulate  his  notable  suc- 
"  cess,  ana  to  render  the  thanks  of  the  kingdom  to 
^'  him,  for  his  incomparable  conduct  and  courage ; 
and  that  they  had  caused  their  acknowledgment 
to  be  entered  in  their  journal  book,  as  a  monu- 
ment and  record  of  his  virtue,  and  their  grati- 
tude." A  day  or  two  after,  solemn  thanks  were 
rendered  to  those  members  of  both  houses,  who 
had  command  in  the  army,  and  some  extraordinary 

Xification  of  respect  derived  to  the  superior 
ers  throughout  the  army.  A  gaudy  letter  of 
kindness  and  value  was  sent  to  colonel  Massy,  and, 
which  made  the  letter  of  more  value,  a  thousand 
pounds  was  sent  him  as  a  gratuity  or  present  for  his 
service,  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  him  for 
his  pay,  and  some  largess  to  all  the  inferior  officers, 
and  a  month's  pay,  over  and  above  their  arrears, 
to  the  soldiers  of  that  garrison. 

Lest  the  discourse  and  apprehension  of  the  jea- 
lousy between  the  earl  of  Essex  and  sir  William 
Waller  might  administer  hope  or  suspicion,  that 
some  division  might  grow  amongst  themselves, 
and,  from  thence,  that  the  king  might  receive  any 
advantage,  great  care  was  taken  to  make,  and 
greater  to  publish,  a  reconciliation  between  them ; 
m  which  sirWiUiam  was  all  submission  and  humi- 
lity, and  his  excellence  frdl  of  grace  and  courtesy. 
The  passion  and  animosity,  which  difference  of 
opinion  had  produced  between  any  members,  was 
totally  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  and  no  artifice 
omitted  to  make  the  world  beUeve,  that  they  were 
a  people  newlv  incorporated,  and  as  firmly  united 
to  one  and  tne  same  end,  as  their  brethren  the 
Scots ;  of  whose  concurrence  and  assistance  they 
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I  were  now  assured,  and  satisfied  that  it  would  come 
soon  enough  for  Uieir  preservation ;  of  which  they 
had  not  bdbre  a  full  confidence. 

Though  the  king's  army  had  all  the  trophies  of 
victory  in  and  after  this  battle,  (it  kept  the  field, 
and  had  the  spoil  of  it ;  it  took  some  pieces  of  the 
enemy's  cannon,  who  marched  off  in  the  night» 
and  was  pursued  with  someconsiderablelofls  beyond 
Reading,  where  a  garrison  was  again  placed  for  his 
majesty,  under  the  command  of  sbr  Jacob  Ashley, 
major  general  of  the  army,  an  excellent  oflBcer;  so 
that  the  parliament  was  m  so  much  a  worse  state 
than  they  were  in  the  spring,  as  the  loss  of  Bristol 
and  most  of  the  west  amounted  to;  for  by  this 
time  Exeter  was  likewise  reduced  by  prince  Mau- 
rice,) yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  earl  of 
Essex,  as  is  said  before,  was  received  at  London 
with  all  imaginable  gratulation  and  triumph;  he 
had  done  all  that  was  expected  from  him,  with 
many  circumstances  of  great  soldierly,  and  notable 
courage,  and  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  parliament 
was  visibly  much  exalted,  and  their  impatience  for 
peace  quite  abated. 

On  tne  contrary,  upon  the  king's  return  to  Ox- 
ford, there  appeared  nothing  but  dejection  of  mind, 
discontent,  and  secret  mutiny  in  the  army,  anger 
and  jealousy  among  the  officers,  every  one  accusing 
another  of  want  ofcourage  and  conduct  in  the  ac- 
tions of  the  fidd ;  and  they  who  were  not  of  the 
army,  blaming  them  all  for  their  several  failings 
and  gross  oversights,  llie  siege  of  Gloucester  was 
not  believed  to  have  been  well  conducted,  and  that 
it  miffht  have  been  taken  in  half  the  time  they 
were  before  it,  if  it  had  been  skilfully  gone  about. 
The  not  engaging  the  earl  of  Essex  in  all  the 
march  over  so  open  a  country,  was  thought  unex- 
cusable,  and  was  imputed  to  the  want  of  courage 
in  WUmot,  whom  prince  Rupert  did  in  no  degree 
favour :  nor  was  tne  prince  himself  without  some 
reproaches,  for  suffering  the  earl  of  Essex,  after  all 
the  horse  was  joined,  to  march  down  a  long  steep 
hill  into  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  without  an^  dis- 
turbance ;  and  that  the  whole  army,  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  quit  the  siege,  had  not  been 
brought  to  fight  in  that  vale,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  when  the  king's  men  were  fresh, 
and  the  other  side  tired  with  so  long  a  march. 

But  then  all  men  renewed  their  execrations 
against  those,  who  advised  the  engagement  before 
(Soucester ;  the  officers,  who  had  been  present, 
and  consenting  to  all  the  councils,  disclaiming,  as 
much  as  any,  the  whole  design ;  and  all  conspired 
to  lay  the  whole  reproach  upon  the  master  of  the 
roUs,  who  spoke  most  in  those  debates,  and  was 
not  at  all  gracious  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  cla- 
mour against  that  engagement  was  so  popular  and 
universal,  that  no  man  took  upon  himself  to  speak 
in  defence  of  it ;  though,  besides  the  reasons  which 
have  been  formerly  sSl^^  for  it,  this  last  action 
might  well  seem  to  justiw  it ;  for  since  it  appeared, 
that  the  city  was  so  much  united  to  the  parhament, 
that  it  supplied  their  army  with  such  a  body  of 
their  trained  bands,  (without  which  it  could  never 
have  marched,)  with  what  success  could  his  ma- 
jesty have  approached  London,  after  the  taking  of 
Bristol,  with  his  miserable  army  ?  and  would  not 
the  whole  body  of  the  trained  bands  have  defended 
that,  when  so  considerable  a  part  of  them  could  be 
persuaded  to  undertake  a  march  of  two  hundred 
miles  ?  for  less  they  did  not  march,  frx>m  the  time 
they  went  out,  to  that  in  which  they  returned. 
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But  no  reason  could  ever  convert  those,  who  looked 
upon  that  undertaking  at  Gloucester,  as  the  ruin 
01  the  king's  afEairs. 

The  libmper  of  the  court  was  no  better  than  that 
of  the  army :  and  the  king  was  so  much  troubled 
with  both,  that  he  did  not  enjoy  the  quiet  his  con- 
dition required.  They  who  had  forborne  to  be 
importunate  for  honours,  or  offices,  because  they 
knew  they  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  their  desires 
from  the  king,  made  their  modesty  an  argument  of 
their  merit  to  the  queen ;  and  assured  her,  '^  that 
**  they  had  forborne  to  ask  any  thing  in  her  ab- 
**  sence,  because  they  had  always  resolved  never  to 
**  receive  any  thing,  but  by  her  bounty.'*  Many 
pretended  former  promises  and  engagements  for 
creations  of  honour,  as  soon  as  any  thing  should 
be  done  of  that  kind.  And  it  is  true  enough,  that 
both  their  majesties  had  given  themselves  ease 
from  present  importunities,  by  making  promises, 
with  reference  to  a  time,  which  they  imagined, 
and,  at  that  time,  resolved,  should  not  be  soon : 
and  now  there  was  no  sooner  mention  of  conferring 
honour  upon  one  or  two  whom  they  had  a  mind  to 
gratify,  but  the  rest,  who  had  that  promise,  were 
very  importunate  and  clamorous  for  the  same  jus- 
tice, ^d  by  this  means  they  were,  upon  the 
matter,  comf^ed  to  gratify  some  men  to  whom 
they  bore  no  good  wiU ;  and  so,  thev  who  received 
the  favours  were  no  more  pleased,  tnan  they  were 
who  conferred  them ;  and  they  who  were  without 
ambition  before,  when  they  saw  honours  and  offices 
conferred  upon  men,  who,  they  thought,  did  not 
merit  them  better  than  themselves,  thought  their 
service  undervalued  if  they  did  not  receive  the  same 
reward.  And  it  was  a  usual  nrologue  to  suits  of 
that  kind,  '^  that  they  did  not  aesire  it  out  of  their 
**  own  ambition,  but  purely  to  satisfy  their  friends; 
**  who  withdrew  their  kindness  from  them,  out  of 
*^  an  opinion  that  they  had  offisnded  the  king,  who 
'^  would  not  otherwise  put  so  great  a  difference 
'^  between  them  and  other  men."  Princes  should 
not  confer  public  rewards  in  a  season  when  they 
can  only  gratify  few,  and  when  so  many  stand 
upon  the  same  level  in  pretences,  and  are  apt  to 
feel  the  preferring  of  one,  as  an  affront  and  disob- 
ligation  to  the  rest. 

There  was  no  particular  that  gave  the  king  more 
unquietness,  than  the  presence  of  my  lord  of  Hol- 
land. The  three  earls  [I  before  mentioned]  had 
attended  the  king  before  he  rose  from  Gloucester, 
and  had  waited  upon  him  throughout  that  march, 
and  had  charged  the  enemv,  in  the  king's  regiment 
of  horse,  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  verv  bravely; 
and  had  behaved  themselves,  throughout,  very 
well;  and  returned  to  Oxford  with  his  majesty; 
and  now  expected  to  be  well  looked  upon:  and 
the  other  two  had  no  cause  to  complain ;  the  king, 
upon  all  occasions,  spoke  very  graciously  to  them, 
and  sent  the  chancellor  of  tne  exchequer  to  the 
earl  of  Clare,  "  that  he  had  liberty,  and  might  be 
**  present  at  the  councils  of  war ;"  where  the  peers 
usually  were,  and  where  the  general  matters  of 
contribution,  and  such  things  as  concerned  the 
country,  were  usually  debated.  But  the  earl  of 
HoUand  was  not  pleased;  he  thought  nothing  of 
former  miscarriages  ought  to  be  remembered ;  that 
^  those  were  cancelled  by  the  merit  of  coming  to 
the  king  now,  and  bringing  such  considerable  per- 
sons with  him,  and  disposing  others  to  follow;  and 
expected,  upon  his  first  appearance,  to  have  had 
his  key  restored  to  him ;  to  nave  been  in  the  same 


condition  he  was  in  the  bedchamber,  and  in  the 
council,  and  in  the  king's  grace  and  countenance ; 
of  sdl  which  he  had  assurance  from  the  queen 
before  he  came,  at  least  from  Mr.  Jermyn,  who, 
no  doubt,  did  exceed  his  commission ;  and  the  very 
deferring  of  this  was  grievous  to  him ;  and  the 
more,  because  he  found  the  same  disrespect  from 
all  others,  as  he  had  done  when.he  came  first  to 
Oxford. 

He  came  frequently  in  the  afternoon  to  Merton 
coUeffe ;  where  the  queen  lay,  and  where  the  king 
was  for  the  most  part  at  that  time  of  the  day,  and 
both  their  majesties  looked  well  upon  him,  and 
spake  to  him  in  public  as  occasion  was  adminis- 
tered. Sometimes  the  king  went  aside  with  him  to 
the  window,  in  the  same  room,  where  they  spake 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  together,  out  of  the 
hearing  of  any  body ;  which  the  queen  did  often 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  Mr.  Jermyn,  who  was 
about  this  time  made  a  baron,  was  very  frequently 
with  him.  The  king  was  always  upon  his  guard 
towards  him,  and  md  not,  in  truth,  abate  any 
thing  of  his  former  rigour  or  prejudice,  and  con- 
tinued firm  to  his  former  resolutions.  But  the 
queen,  whether  from  her  inclination,  or  promise, 
or  dislike  of  most  other  people,  who  were  not  so 

§ood  courtiers,  (as  sure  none  was  equal  to  him  in 
lat  function  and  mystery,)  did  in  truth  heartily 
desire,  that  he  might  receive  satisfaction  in  all 
things,  according  to  his  own  desire ;  and  would 
have  trusted  him  herself  as  much  as  formerly : 
yet  she  complied  so  far  with  the  king's  aversion, 
that  she  yet  fi)rbore  to  press  it,  or  to  own  the  en- 
couragement she  had  given  him ;  nor  had  she  a 
willingness  to  oppose  so  great  a  torrent  of  malice 
and  prejudice,  as  she  saw  evidently  run  against 
him;  so  that  she  appeared  not  to  wish,  what 
without  doubt  she  would  have  been  very  glad  of. 
However  the  marquis  of  Hertford  was  now  come 
to  Oxford,  and  expected  the  performance  of  the 
Idng's  prombe  to  nim,  and  to  be  admitted  into 
the  office  of  groom  of  the  stole;  of  which  the 
king  took  not  the  least  notice  to  him  since  his  re- 
turn ;  which  made  it  the  more  suspected,  that  the 
intention  was  to  readmit  the  old  officer ;  and  this 
apprehension  was  confirmed  by  the  queen's  look- 
ing less  graciously  upon  the  marquis,  than  she 
hs^  used  to  do.  Ana  it  is  true,  though  it  may  be 
she  did  not  intend  to  make  any  such  discovery  by 
her  looks,  she  was  not  pleased  that  any  such  pro- 
mise was  made,  both  oecause  it  was  without  her 
consent,  and  as  it  crossed  what  she  designed ;  and 
much  desired  that  the  marquis  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  have  released  it ;  towards  which  the 
lord  Jermyn,  with  some  passion,  spake  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  "  how  unreasonable 
"  a  thing  it  was  for  the  marouis,  who  was  master 
"  of  so  great  a  fortune,  to  affect  such  a  low  nre- 
'*  ferment,  and  how  generous  a  thing  it  would  be 
''  to  quit  his  pretence :"  but  he  quickly  discovered 
him  not  to  be  willing  to  engage  in  any  such  pro- 
position. All  this  wonderfully  indisposed  the 
[other]  lords,  and  the  persons  of  quality  in  the 
town,  who  did  not  wisti  to  see  the  court  as  it 
had  been,  or  the  queen  herself  possessed  of  so  ab- 
solute a  power,  as  she  had  been  formerly ;  though 
they  looked  upon  her  person  with  all  duty  and 
reverence. 

The  earl  of  Holland  did  not  act  his  own  part 
with  that  art  and  dexterity,  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  wisdom  and  experience ; 
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nor  had  erer  made  the  least  apology  to  the  king 
for  any  thing  he  had  formeiiy  done ;  nor  appeared 
to  hare  the  hsaat  sense  that  he  had  committed  any 
error,  as  his  majesty  himself  declared  to  those, 
who  he  knew  were  nis  friends ;  and  said,  "  that 
*'  he  hehaved  himself  with  the  same  confidence 
*'  and  assurance,  as  he  had  done  when  he  was 
**  most  in  lus  £snrour;  and  that  he  retained  still 
"  the  old  artifice  of  court,  to  be  seen  to  whisper  in 
**  the  king's  and  queen's  ear,  by  which  people 
"  thought  there  was  some  secret,  when  the  matter 
**  of  those  whispers  was  nothing  but  what  might 
**  be  said  in  the  market ;  so  his  majesty  prote^ied 
**  that  the  earl  of  Holland  had  several  times 
"  seemed  to  desire  to  say  somewhat  in  private  to 
him,  upon  which  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
company  to  the  end  or  comer  of  the  room,  and, 
at  first,  expected  and  apprehended,  that  he  would 
say  somewhat  in  his  own  excuse ;  but  that  he 
*^  had  never  then  said  one  word,  but  what  he 
"  might  have  spoke  in  the  circle ;  with  which, 
he  said,  **  he  was  the  better  pleased ;  and  that  he 
"  believed,  he  had  not  been  more  particular  with 
**  his  wife,  save  that  he  used  to  entertain  her  with 
"  discourses  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  par- 
liament, and  what  great  things  they  woida  be 
able  to  do,  and  how  much  they  were  respected 
in  foreign  parts ;  which,"  his  majesty  said,  **  was 
a  strange  discourse  for  a  man  to  midce,  who  had 
so  lately  left  them,  because  he  thought  the 
king's  condition  to  be  the  better  of  the  two." 
The  earl  had  a  friend,  who  did  heartily  desire  to 
do  him  all  the  offices  and  services  that  would  con- 
sist with  the  king's  honour,  and  always  qipre- 
hended  the  ill  consequence  of  discouraging  such 
revolutions,  and  who  spake  often  to  the  earl  of  his 
own  affairs.  And  when  he  complained  of  his 
usage,  and  repeated  what  promises  and  encourage- 
ment he  had  received  to  come  to  the  king,  and  of 
what  importance  his  good  reception  would  have 
been ;  "  that  there  were  manv  of  considerable  re- 
*'  putation  and  interest  in  the  house  of  commons," 
(whom  he  named,)  **  who  intended  to  have  fol- 
"  lowed,  and  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ex- 
pected only  his  advice ;"  his  friend  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  done  aU  things,  since  he  came  to 
the  king,  which  miffht  reasonably  be  expected 
from  him  ?"  He  said, "  he  thought  he  haa  done 
"  all  could  be  expected  from  him,  in  bringing  him- 
self to  the  king ;  and,  since  his  coming  to  him, 
in  venturing  his  life  for  him ;  and  in  lieu  thereof 
he  had  not  received  thanks,  or  one  gracious 
**  word ;  and  now,  after  his  office  had  been  kept 
"  unbestowed  near  two  yeare,  and  a  promise  made 
''  to  him,  that  he  should  be  restored  to  it,  it  was 
''  to  be  bestowed  upon  another,  to  make  his  dis- 
"  grace  the  more  notorious ;  which  he  thought 
"  would  not  prove  for  his  majesty's  honour  or 
advantage." 

His  friend  asked  him,  *'  whether  he  had  asked  it 
of  the  king,  or  informed  him  of  the  promise  that 
"  was  made  to  him  ?"  He  said,  "  he  had  done 
"  neither,  nor  ever  would ;  he  expected  it  of  the 
"  king's  ffrace,  and  would  not  extort  it  by  a  pro- 
"  mise,  mmich,  it  might  be,  his  majesty  was  not 
"  privy  to."  The  other  replied  very  plainly  to 
him,  ''  that  if  he  thought  he  had  never  com- 
ipitted  any  fault  against  the  king,  he  had  no 
reason  to  acknowledge  it,  or  nu£e  excuse  for 
it ;  but  if  he  were  ffuilty  of  any  such,  how  un- 
warily soever  it  had  been  done,  or  how  unma- 
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hdonsly  soever  it  had  been  intended,  he  oogfat  to 
make  some  confession  and  apology  to  his  ma- 
iesty ;   nor  could  his  majeslj,  with  the  safety  of 

"  ms  hcmoiir,  avow  the  receiving  him  iiAo  any 

"  trust  without  it;  norwas  he  capable  of  reoeifving 
any  offices  frtim  his  friends,  or  the  queen's  own 
dedared  interposition  on  his  behalf,  till  he  had 
performed  that  necessary  introduction."     He 

told  him,  '*  if  he  would  fonow  his  advice,  he  be- 
lieved he  might  receive  some  effect  of  it ;"  which 
as,  "  that  he  should  send  to  desire  a  private 

**  audience  of  his  nugesty  in  some  room,  where 
nobody  nnght  be  present ;  which  would  not  be 
refosea  him ;  and  then  he  should  (with  all  the 
excuses  upon  the  terror  the  pariiament  gave  to 
all  men,  who  had  exceeded  the  common  roles. 
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in  their  administration  of  the  trust  they  had 
frt>m  his  majesty;  as  he  could  not  deny  he  had 
done  in  many  particolara  for  the  advanoement 
of  his  majesty  8  service)  confess,  that  he  had 
not  been  lurdy  enough  to  contemn  that  power, 
**  but  had  been  so  much  in  awe  of  it,  that  he 
chose  rather  to  presume  upon  his  nugesty's 
goodness,  than  to  provoke  their  jealousy  and 
displeasure;  and  so  had  compHed  with  them 
more,  than  in  his  duty  and  gratitude  to  lus 
he  ou^t  to  biave  done ;  ibr  which  he 
his  pardon  upon  his  knees ;  and  if  he 
t  obtain  it,  he  made  no  doubt,  he  should 
wipe  out  the  memory  of  past  offences  by  some 
"  new  services,  which  should  be  beneficial  to  his 
'*  majesty ;"  and  he  told  him,  "  that  he  would  do 
'*  very  u'eQ,  if  he  would  sue  out  his  pardon,  as 
"  the  earl  of  Bedford  had  done ;  who  had  asked 
it  of  the  kiufr  when  he  first  kissed  his  hand,  and 
had  since  wisely  taken  it  out  under  the  great 
seal  of  England." 
The  earl  of  Holland  seemed  not  at  all  pleased 
with  this  advice ;  said,  '^  He  did  not  think,  thou^ 
he  would  not  justify  all  that  he  had  done,  his 
transgressions  were  of  that  magnitude,  that 
they  required  such  a  formality  of  asking  par- 
"  don ;  diat  his  case  was  very  different  from  that 
"  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  had  been  in  arms, 
and  a  general  officer  in  the  field  against  the 
king;  whereas  he  had  only  sat  in  the  par- 
liament, as  lawfrilly  he  might  do ;  and  if  he  had 
"  failed  in  his  attendance  upon  his  majesty,  and 
"  otherwise  deserved  his  displeasure,  he  had  re- 
"  ceived  so  many  marks  of  it  before  he  deserved 
"  it,  that  might  well  transport  a  very  faithful  servant 
"  into  a  discontent  that  would  not  become  him. 
"  That  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  restored  to 
any  proportion  of  his  majesty's  grace  and  confi« 
dence,  his  own  inclination  would  carry  him  to 
as  humble  apolo^es^  and  as  deep  acknowledg- 
ments of  all  his  transgressions,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  such  as  he  believed  would 
reconcile  the  king's  goodness  to  him :  but  to 
'*  make  the  first  advance  bv  such  a  kind  of  sub- 
"  mission,  he  did  not  think  he  could  prevail  over 
"  himself  to  do  it."  However,  he  took  his  advice 
very  kindly,  and  spoke  often  with  him  after  upon 
the  same  subject. 

Being,  upon  conference  with  some  other  friends, 
advised  the  same,  especially  by  his  daughter, 
(whom  he  loved  and  esteemed  exceedingly,)  so 
that  he  seemed  resolved  to  do  it ;  but  whether  he 
thought  worae  of  the  king's  affaira,  or  liked  the 
court  the  less,  because  he  saw  the  poverty  of  it, 
and  that  whatever  place  or  favour  he  might  obtain. 
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he  could  not  expect  a  support  from  it  to  defray 
his  expenses,  (nor  could  he  draw  it  from  any 
other  place,)  he  delayed  it  so  long,  tiU  the  king 
found  It  reasonable  to  confer  the  office  he  had  so 
long  promised,  upon  the  marquis  of  Hertford; 
and  then  withdrawmg  himself,  for  his  convenience, 
to  a  neighbour  villaffe,  where  he  had  a  private 
lodging;  after  a  few  days,  with  the  help  of  a  dark 
night  and  a  good  guiae,  he  sot  himself  into  the 
enemy's  quarters,  and  laid  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  paruament ;  which,  afler  a  short  imprison- 
ment, gave  him  leave  to  live  in  his  own  house, 
without  farther  considering  him,  than  as  a  man 
able  to  do  little  good  or  harm,  ^d  yet  he  did  en- 
deavour to  render  himself  as  grateful  to  them 
as  he  could,  by  an  act  very  unsuitable  to  his 
honour,  or  his  own  generous  nature :  for  he  pub- 
lished a  declaration  in  print,  of  the  cause  of  his 
going  to,  and  returning  from  Oxford ;  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  make  it  beUeved,  "  that  his 
compassion  and  love  to  his  country  had  only 
prev^ed  with  him  to  go  to  the  king,  in  hope  to 
nave  been  able,  upon  the  long  knowledge  his 
majesty  had  of  his  fidelity,  to  persuade  him 
to  make  a  peace  with  his  parliament;  which, 
*'  from  the  time  of  his  coming  thither,  he  had 
*'  laboured  to  do ;  but  that  he  lound  the  court  so 
"  indisposed  to  peace,  and  that  the  papists  had  so 
"  great  a  power  there,"  (using  many  expressions 
dishonourable  towards  the  king  and  his  council,) 
"  that  he  resolved  to  make  what  haste  he  could  back 
"  to  the  parliament,  and  to  spend  the  remainder 
"  of  his  life  in  their  service :"  which  action,  so 
contrary  to  his  own  natural  discretion  and  gene- 
rosity, lost  him  the  affection  of  those  few  who 
had  preserved  some  kindness  for  him,  and  got 
him  credit  ^th  nobody ;  and  may  teach  all  men 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  step  aside  out  of  the  path 
of  innocence  and  virtue,  upon  any  presumption  to 
be  able  to  get  into  it  again ;  since  they  usually 
satisfy  themselves  in  doing  any  thing  to  mend  the 
present  exigent  they  are  in,  rather  than  think 
of  returning  to  that  condition  of  innocence,  from 
whence  they  departed  with  a  purpose  of  return- 

"Ikowever,  this  unhappy  ill  carriage  of  U««rl 
doth  not  absolve  the  kmg*8  council  from  over- 
sight in  treating  him  no  better ;  which  was  a  great 
error;  and  m^e  the  king,  and  all  those  about 
him,  looked  upon  as  implacable ;  and  so  diverted 
all  men  from  farther  thoughts  of  returning  to 
their  duty  by  such  application,  and  made  those 
who  abhorred  the  war,  and  the  violent  counsels  in 
the  canying  it  on,  choose  rather  to  acouiesce, 
and  expect  a  conjuncture  when  a  universal  peace 
might  be  made,  than  to  expose  themselves  by 
unseasonable  and  unwelcome  addresses.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  gone  to  Pet- 
worth,  as  is  said  before,  with  a  purpose  of  going 
to  the  king,  if  bj  the  lord  Conway^'s  negociation, 
and  the  earl  of*^  Holland's  reception,  he  found 
encouragement,  returned  to  the  parliament,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  respect,  all  men  con- 
cluding, that  he  had  never  intended  to  do,  what 
he  had  not  done.  And  the  other  members,  who 
had  entertained  the  same  resolutions,  changed 
their  minds  with  him,  and  returned  to  their 
former  station:  and  the  two  earls  who  yet  re- 
mained at  Oxford,  shortly  afiter  found  means  to 
make  their  peace ;  and  returned  again  to  their 
own  habitations  in  London,  without  farther  mark 


of  displeasure,  than  a  restraint,  from  coming  to 
the  house  of  peers,  or  being  trusted  in  their 
counsels. 

The  committee  from  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, which  was  sent  into  Scotland  in  July  before, 
in  the  distraction  of  their  affairs,  when  sir  William 
Waller  was  defeated,  and  the  earl  of  Essex's  army 
unserviceable,  as  is  remembered,  found  that  king- 
dom in  so  good  and  ready  a  posture  for  their 
reception,  that  they  had  called  an  assembly  of 
their  kirk,  and  a  convention  of  the  estates,  (wnich 
is  the  parUament,)  without,  and  expressly  against, 
the  king's  consent,  and  without  any  colour  of 
law;  for  the  time,  when,  by  their  late  act  of  parlia- 
ment, they  might  of  right  challenge  those  meet- 
ings, was  not  come  by  almost  a  year;  and  the 
king  had  refused  to  convene  them  sooner.  The 
kingdom  was  at  unity  and  peace  amongst  them- 
selves, and  so  at  the  more  leisure  to  help  their 
neighbours;  and  the  government  of  all  affairs 
in  their  hands  who  were  to  be  confided  in;  and 
they  again  ruled  and  disposed  by  a  few,  who' 
were  throughly  engaged  m  the  counsels  and 
discomposures  in  England;  for  all  those  who 
were  visibly  afiected  to  the  king's  service,  or  dis- 
affected eminently  to  the  persons  in  authority 
there,  were  fled  the  kingdom:  and  they  who 
stayed  behind,  either  had,  or  pretended  to  have, 
the  same  affections;  of  which  a  full  declared  zeal, 
and  good-will  to  the  parliament  of  England,  was  a 
common  evidence. 

So  that  the  committee  found  as  good  a  welcome 
as  they  could  wish,  and  all  men  disposed  to  gain  a 
good  opinion  with  them:  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, both  out  of  the  convention  of  estates,  and 
the  assembly,  "  to  treat  with  them,  and  to  make 
such  conclusions,  as  might  be  thought  necessaiy 
to  advance  the  peace  and  happiness  of  botn 
kingdoms."  These  men  comphed  with  them,  in 
their  rail  sense  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  affairs 
of  England,  and  in  their  own  concernment  in  the 
misfortunes  which  should  befall  them :  they  said, 
they  well  understood  how  much  the  fate  ol  Scot- 
land was  involved  in  what  should  befall  the 
parliament  in  England;  and  that  if  the  king 
prevailed  by  force,  and,  by  the  power  of  his 
army,  oppressed  those  friends,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  tenderness  formerly  towards  them, 
they  had  reason  to  expect  the  same  army  should 
be  applied  to  the  revenge  of  those  indignities 
they  would  easily  persuade  his  majesty,  he  had 
"  suffered  from  that  his  native  kingdom :  and 
"  therefore  they  needed  no  arguments  to  persuade 
''  them  to  commiserate  the  estate  of  their  brethren 
of  England;  or  to  convince  them,  that  their 
case  was  their  own,  and  their  mutual  safety 
bound  up  together :  but  that  those  politic  argu- 
''  ments  and  considerations  would  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  people,  who  had  such  a  natural 
affection  and  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  as  no 
earthly  consideration  would  be  able  to  prevail 
"  with  them  to  lessen  their  obedience  towards  his 
"  majesty ;  and  that,  albeit  there  was  no  visible 
"  party  and  faction,  that  appeared  in  the  kingdom 
*'  for  the  king,  yet  that  tnere  were  many  well 
"  wishers  to  mm,  and  maligners,  in  their  nearts, 
''  of  the  present  reformation ;  who,  as  soon  as 
"  there  should  be  any  preparation  for  an  army  to 
march  into  England,  would  be  ready,  upon  the 
specious  arguments  of  duty  to  his  majesty,  and 
ol  peace  to  their  country,  and  might  be  able  to 
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4S8  A  covenant  proposed  by  the  Scott  b^ween  the  two  kingdoms.        [book  vn. 

''  ffive  jrreat  disturbance  to  the  expedition,  or  to 
"  disquiet  the  reahn,  when  the  most  eminently 
"  affected  were  marched  towards  the  relief  of  their 
'^  distressed  neighbours ;  except  some  obligation 
''  of  conscience  were  laid  upon  the  people ;  who 
'<  only  preferred  what  they  called  their  piety  to 
**  God,  before  their  inclination  to  their  prince,  and 
**  the  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
**  before  the  vindication  of  a  temporal  jurisdic- 
"  tion." 

For  such  an  expedient,  therefore,  they  proposed, 
"  that  a  covenant  might  be  agreed  upon  between 
"  the  two  kingdoms,  for  the  utter  extirpation  of 
'*  prelacy,  which  that  kingdom  was  satisfied  to  be  a 
"  great  obstruction  to  the  reformation  of  religion; 

and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had  discovered 
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'*  a  sufficient  aversion  from  that  government,  by 
*'  having  passed  a  bill  for  their  utter  aboUtion,  and 
in  the  place  thereof  to  erect  such  a  government, 
as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  €od's  word, 
which  they  doubted  not  would  be  their  own 
presbyterv ;  and  that  the  people  being  cemented 
*'  together  by  such  an  obligation,  would  never  be 
*'  severed  and  disjoined  by  any  temptation." 

There  was  an  easy  consent,  from  the  committee  of 
the  English,  to  any  expedient  that  might  throughly 
engage  the  other  nation ;  and  so  a  form  of  words 
was  <]pickly  agreed  on  between  them,  for  a  perfect 
combination  and  marriage  between  the  parhament 
and  the  Scots,  in  all  such  particulars,  as  were  most 
like  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  king ;  and  this  form 
being  presently  communicated  to  the  convention  of 
estates,  and  the  assembly,  as  soon  found  an  appro- 
bation and  concurrence  there,  with  as  much  so- 
lemnity, as  was  necessary  to  shew  their  temper 
and  resolution,  and  to  provoke  the  consent  of  the 
two  houses  at  Westminster,  whither  it  was  des- 
patched with  all  imaginable  celerity,  and  a  siffnifi- 
cation,  "that  that  people  were  in  such  a  forwardness 
"  to  advance,  that  they  would  be  in  England  as 
*'  soon  as  they  could  be  reasonably  expected." 
And  it  was  indeed  apparent  enough,  that,  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  late  commotions,  and  the  wise 
presage  and  foresight  of  that  people,  there  was 
nothing  requisite  to  their  march,  but  the  calling 
them  together. 

Many  were  of  opinion,  that  this  engagement  was 
proposed  *'  rather  to  decline  being  engaged  in  the 
'^  quarrel,  than  out  of  hope  or  imagination  that  the 
'*  two  houses  would  concur  with  them ;  for  though 
*'  there  had  been  a  bill  passed,  before  the  last 
**  treaty  with  the  king,  to  that  purpose,  yet  they 
''  well  knew  that  most  of  the  peers,  and  persons 
'*  of  quality  and  interest  in  the  other  house,  were 
"  willing  to  depart  from  that  overture.  Besides, 
"  that  amongst  those  who  raged  jointly  aoainst 
'*  episcopacy,  there  were  so  many  opinions,  tnat  it 
'*  would  be  no  less  difficult  to  establish  their  pres- 
bytery, than  to  root  out  the  other  government, 
to  which  they  intended  by  their  covenant  equally 
to  oblige  them :  so  that  upon  this  proposition, 
''  which  was  according  to  tne  known  temper  of 
*'  that  nation,  they  should  preserve  themselves 
**  plausibly,  and  without  seeming  to  desert  their 
confederates,  from  bearing  any  part  in  the  pre- 
sent troubles.  However,  it  would  visibly  take 
up  so  much  time,  that  if  there  were  no  ebb  in 
the  kin^s  prosperity  and  success,  he  might  well 
"  finish  his  work,  ana  this  interposition  be  inter- 
preted for  a  politic  stratagem  to  amuse  the 
EngUsh."  But  if  this  was  their  stratagem,  they 
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met  with  people  too  frank  hearted,  and  unscrupu- 
lous to  contriDute  towards  it :  for  the  drau^t  of 
the  covenant  no  sooner  came  to  Westminster,  but 
they  shewed  a  marvellous  inclination  to  it.  Yet  as 
well  because  it  was  not  yet  known  what  success  the 
earl  of  Essex  would  have  in  the  relief  of  Glouces- 
ter, which  was  like  to  have  a  shrewd  influence 
upon  men's  affections  and  consciences,  as  that 
they  might  seem  to  use  all  necessary  ddiberation 
ana  caution,  for  the  infonnation  of  their  judgments 
in  a  new  case,  that  concerned  the  reh^on  and 
ecclesiastical  fabric  of  the  kingdom,  they  trans- 
mitted it  to  their  assembly  of  divines,  to  return 
their  opinion  "  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  it  in 
**  point  of  conscience." 

The  assembly,  besides  that  it  was  constituted  of 
members  who  had  aU  renounced  their  obedience 
to  their  king,  and  submission  to  the  church  of 
England,  by  their  appearance  and  presence  in  that 
convention,  had  been  lately  taught  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  dissent  from  the  current  opimon  of  the 
house  of  commons :  for  doctor  Featly,  (upon  whose 
reputation  in  learning  they  had  raised  great  advan- 
tages to  themselves,)  havmff  made  many  speeches 
in  the  assembly  in  the  behalf  of  "  the  order  of 
bishops,  and  their  function,  and  against  the 
alienation  of  church-lands,  as  sacrilege,"  and 
especially  inveighed  against  "  the  liberty  that  was 
"  taken  in  matter  of  religion,  by  which  so  manv 
sects  were  grown  up  to  the  scandal  and  reproacn 
of  the  protestant  doctrine,  if  not  of  Christianity 
"  itself,"  had  so  far  incurred  their  displeasure,  and 

Eovoked  their  jealousy,  that  an  orainarv  fellow 
0  well  confirmed  in  spirit,  that  they  douDted  not 
s  failing  or  conversion)  was  directed  to  make 
application  to  him  in  cases  of  conscience,  and  after 
he  had  gotten  sufficient  credit  with  him,  Twhich 
was  no  hard  matter,)  to  intimate  to  him,  "  that  he 
''  had  a  sure  and  unquestionable  conveyance  to 
"  Oxford,  or  that  he  was  to  go  thither  himsdf, 
"  and  if  he  had  any  occasions  to  use  his  service 
"  thither,  he  woula  faithfully  execute  his  com- 
'*  mands."  The  doctor,  believing  the  messenger 
to  be  sincere,  and  the  king's  afiairs  standing  then 
prosperous,  gave  him  letters  for  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  primate  of  Ireland,  who  waited  on  his 
majesty ;  and  by  this  artifice,  the  same  instrument 
received  two  or  three  letters  from  him,  pretending 
they  were  still  sent  by  infallible  hands ;  and  brought 
them  always  to  those  persons  by  whom  he  was 
intrusted  in  the  work  ot  his  imposture. 

The  letters  contained  many  apologies  for  himself, 
''  for  being  engaged  in  such  a  congregation,  to 
"  which  he  submitted  purely  out  of  conscience, 
*'  and  for  the  service  of  the  king  and  church,  in 
"  hope  that  he  miffht  be  able  to  prevent  many  ex- 
"  travagancies,  and  to  contain  those  unruly  spirits 
"  within  some  bounds  of  regularity  and  moaera- 
'^  tion ;"  of  his  endeavours  that  way,  he  ga^'o 
many  instances ;  and  sent  copies  of  what  he  had 
said  in  justification  of  episcopacv,  the  liturgy,  and 
the  estanlished  government,  and  concluded  with  a 
desire  to  his  grace,  "  to  procure  a  good  opinion 
*'  from  the  king  towards  him,  and  some  bishopric 
"  or  deanery  tor  his  recompense."  About  the 
time  that  this  agitation  was  in  Scotland,  and  very 
little  before  this  covenant  was  transmitted,  these 
letters  were  produced,  and  a  charge  against  diat 
doctor,  "  for  oetraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him, 
"  and  adhering  to  the  enemy ;"  and  thereupon  the 
poor  man  was  expelled  the  assembly  of  divines. 
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both  his  livings  ^or  he  had  two  within  a  very 
small  distance  of  London)  seauestered,  his  study 
of  books  and  estate  seized,  ana  himself  committed 
to  a  common  ffaol,  where  he  continued  to  his  death ; 
which  befell  him  the  sooner,  through  Uie  extreme 
wants  he  underwent ;  so  solicitous  was  fliat  party 
to  remove  any  impediment  that  troubled  them,  and 
so  implacable  to  any  who  were  weary  of  their  jour- 
ney, though  they  had  accompanied  them  very  far 
in  their  way. 

This  fresh  example  the  assembly  of  godly  and 
learned  divines  had  before  their  eyes  when  this 
covenant  was  sent  to  them  for  their  consideration, 
and  speedy  resolution ;  and  according  to  the  haste 
it  require^  that  clergy  returned  within  two  days 
their  fiiU  approbation  of  it ;  there  having  been  but 
two  ministers  who  made  any  pause  or  scruple  of  it, 
and  they  again  soon  confessing  "  they  had  received 
**  satisfaction  to  their  doubts  in  the  debate,  and 
"  that  they  were  fully  convinced  of  the  lawfcdness 
**  and  piety  of  it."  Having  received  so  absolute 
an  anprobation  and  concurrence,  and  the  battle  of 
NewDury  being  in  that  time  likewise  over,  (which 
cleared  and  removed  more  doubts,  than  the  as- 
sembly had  done,)  it  stuck  very  few  hours  with 
both  houses ;  but  being  at  once  judged  convenient 
and  lawful,  the  lords  and  commons,  and  their  as- 
sembly of  divines,  met  together  at  the  church,  with 
great  solenmity  to  take  it,  on  the  five  and  twentieth 
ay  of  September;  a  double  holy  day,  by  the  earl 
of  Essex's  triumphant  return  to  London,  and  this 
rdinous  exercise, 

liiere,  two  or  three  of  their  divines  went  up 
into  the  pulpit  successively,  not  to  preach,  but  to 
pray ;  others,  according  to  their  several  gifts,  to 
make  orations  upon  the  work  of  the  day.  They 
were  by  them  told,  "  that  this  oath  was  such,  and 
'^  in  the  matter  and  consequence  of  it  of  such 
'*  concernment,  as  it  was  truly  worthy  of  them, 
"  yea  of  those  kingdoms,  yea  of  all  the  kingdoms 
'*  of  the  world :  that  it  could  be  no  other,  but  the 
*'  result  and  answer  of  such  prayers  and  tears,  of 
*^  such  sincerity  and  sufferings,  that  three  king- 
*'  doms  should  be  thus  bom,  or  rather  new  bom, 
*'  in  a  day :  that  they  were  entering  upon  a  work 
*'of  the  greatest  moment  and  concernment  to 
*'  themselves,  and  to  their  posterities  after  them, 
**  that  ever  was  undertaken  by  any  of  them,  or 
''  any  of  their  forefathers  before  them.  That  it 
**  was  a  duty  of  the  first  commandment,  and  there- 
**  fore  of  the  highest  and  noblest  order  and  rank  of 
"  duties ;  therefore  must  come  forth  attended  ifidth 
choicest  graces,  fear,  humility,  and  in  the  greatest 
simplicity,  and  plainness  ol  spirit,  in  respect  of 
those  with  whom  they  covenanted,  lliat  it 
was  to  advance  the  langdom  of  Christ  here 
upon  earth,  and  make  Jerusalem  once  more  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth,  notwithstanding  all 
''the  contradictions  of  men;"  with  many  such 
hij^h  expressions,  which  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
without  the  view  of  the  records  and  registry  that 
is  kept  of  them. 

It  wiU  be  here  most  necessary,  that  posteritv 
may  be  informed  of  the  rare  conclusion,  in  whicn 
two  nations,  with  such  wonderful  unanimity,  did 
agree,  and  which  was  calculated  for  the  meridian 
of  a  third  kingdom,  (for  Ireland  is  likewise  com- 
prehended in  it,)  to  insert  this  league  and  covenant 
m  the  precise  terms  in  which  it  was  received,  and 
entered  into ;  which  was  in  these  words. 


A  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  reformation  and 
defence  of  re%ton,  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
the  king,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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"We  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen, 
citizens,  burgesses,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
commons  of  all  sorts,  in  the  kinffdom  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by  Uie  providence 
of  God  living  under  one  king,  and  being  of  one 
reformed  reugion,  having  before  our  eyes  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  king's  majesty  and 
his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety, 
and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's 
private  condition  is  included;  and  calnng  to 
mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  conspi- 
racies, attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  against  the  true  religion,  and  professors 
thereof,  in  all  places,  especially  in  these  three 
kingdoms,  ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion, 
and  how  much  their  rage,  power,  and  presump- 
tion are  of  late,  and  at  this  time,  increased  and 
exercised,  fwhereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the 
church  ana  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed 
estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England, 
and  the  dangerous  estate,  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  present  and  public 
testimonies,)  we  have  now  at  last,  (after  other 
means  of  supplication,  remonstrance,  protesta- 
tions, and  sufferings,)  for  the  preservation  of 
ourselves  and  our  religion  from  utter  ruin  and 
destruction,  according  to  the  commendable  prac- 
tice of  these  kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the 
example  of  God's  people  in  other  nations,  after 
mature  deliberation,  resolved  and  determined  to 
enter  into  a  mutual  and  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of 
us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the 
most  high  God,  do  swear, 

1.  "  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  con- 
stantly, through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour,  in 
our  several  phces  and  callings,  the  preservation 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  me  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, against  our  common  enemies ;  the  reform- 
ation of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  En^^and  and 
Ireland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  go- 
vernment, according  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches ;  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of 
God  in  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  nearest  con- 
junction and  uniformitv  in  religion,  confession 
of  faith,  form  of  church-government,  directory 
for  worship,  and  catechising ;  that  we,  and  our 
posterity  after  us,  may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith 
and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  us. 

2.  "  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy,  (that  is,  church-govemment  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancdlors  and  com- 
missaries, deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons, and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depend- 
ing on  that  hierarchy,)  superstition,  heresy, 
schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be 
found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  and  the 
power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other 
men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive 
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of  their  plaf^iiea ;  and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one, 
and  his  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoniB. 

3.  "  We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality, 
and  constancy,  in  our  several  vocations,  endea- 
vour, with  our  estates  and  lives,  mutually  to 
preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parlia- 
ments, and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  king's  majesty's  person 
and  authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms ; 
that  the  wond  may  bear  witness,  with  our  con- 
sciences, of  our  loyalty ;  and  that  we  have  no 
thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his  majesty's 
just  power  and  greatness. 

4.  *'  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endea- 
vour the  discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been,  or 
shall  be,  incendiaries,  malignants,  or  evil  instru- 
ments, by  hindering  the  rdbrmation  of  religion, 
dividing  the  king  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the 
kingdoms  from  another,  or  making  any  factions 
or  parties  among  the  people,  contrary  to  this 
league  and  covenant ;  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign  punishment, 
as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both 
kingdoms  respectively,  or  others  having  power 
from  them  for  that  effect,  shall  judge  convenient. 

5.  '*  And  whereas  the  hi^)pine8s  of  a  blessed 
peace  between  these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former 
times  to  our  progenitors,  is  by  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  granted  unto  us,  and  hath  been 
lately  conduded  and  settled  by  both  parliaments, 
we  shall,  each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  places 
and  interest,  endeavour,  that  they  may  remain 
conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all  pos- 
terity, and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon  the 
wilful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner  expressed  in 
the  precedent  articles. 

6.  "  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and 
callings,  in  this  common  cause  of  religion,  liberty, 
and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  assist  and  defend  sill 
those  that  enter  into  this  league  and  covenant, 
in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and 
shall  not  suffer  ourselves,  directly  or  indirecdy, 
by  whatsoever  combination,  persuasion,  or  terror, 
to  be  divided,  and  withdrawn  from  this  blessed 
union  and  conjunction,  whether  to  make  defec- 
tion to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourselves  to 
a  detestable  indifference  or  neutrality  in  this 
cause,  which  so  much  concemeth  the  glory  of 
God,  the  good  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  honour 
of  the  king ;  but  shall,  afi  the  days  of  our  lives, 
zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein,  against 
all  opposition,  and  promote  the  same  according 
to  our  power,  against  all  lets  and  impediments 
whatsoever.  And  what  we  are  not  able  our- 
selves to  suppress  or  overcome,  we  shall  reveal 
and  make  known,  that  it  may  be  timely  pre- 
vented or  removed ;  all  which  we  shall  do  as  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

"  And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of 
many  sins,  and  provocations  against  God,  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our 
present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits  there- 
of; we  profess  and  declare^  before  God  and  the 
world,  our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for 
our  own  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  these  king- 
doms ;  especially,  that  we  have  not,  as  we  ought, 
valued  the  inestunable  benefit  of  the  gospel,  that 
we  have  not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power 
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"  thereof;  and  that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to 
receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy 
of  him  in  our  lives,  which  are  the  causes  of  other 
sins  and  transgressions  so  much  abounding 
amongst  us  :  and  our  true  and  unfeigned  pur- 
pose, desire,  and  endeavour  for  ourselves,  and 
^'  all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in 
"  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to 
'*  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one 
"  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real 
*'  reformation ;  that  the  Lord  may  turn  away  his 
''  wrath  and  heavy  indignation,  and  establish  these 
*'  churches  and  Kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace. 
*'  And  this  covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  with  a 
true  mtention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall 
answer  at  that  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all 
'*  hearts  shall  be  msclosed ;  most  humbly  beseech- 
''  ing  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  hia  holy  Spirit, 
'*  for  this  end;  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  pro- 
"  ceedings  with  such  success,  as  may  be  a  deliver- 
"  ance  and  safety  to  his  people,  and  encourage- 
''  ment  to  other  Christian  churches,  groaning 
'^  under,  or  in  danger  of,  the  yoke  of  antichristian 
tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same,  or  like  association 
and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Christian  kingdoms  and 
"  commonwealths." 

As  soon  as  this  solemnity  was  over,  which  was 
concluded  by  Mr.  Henderson,  (the  sole  ecclesias- 
tical conunissioner  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,) 
who  magnified  what  they  had  done,  and  assured 
them  "  of  great  success  after  it,  by  the  experience 
''  of  that  nation,  who,  from  their  union  in  their 
''  first  covenant,  found  nothing  hard  they  proposed 
''  to  themselves;"  and  told  them,  ''that  were  that 
covenant  now  painted  upon  the  wall  within  the 
pope's  palace,  it  would  doubtless  put  him  into 
Belshazzar's  quaking  condition;"  the  speaker 
and  commons  (having  first  set  their  hands  to  the 
covenant,  alter  they  had  taken  it)  returned  to  their 
house ;  and  observing  that  many  of  their  members 
were  that  day  absent,  the  cause  whereof  was  easy 
to  be  guessed,  they  ordered,  ''that,  as  soon  as 
"  they  came  into  the  house,  the  covenant  should 
"  be  tendered  to  them ;  and  whosoever  refused  to 
"  take  it,  should  be  proceeded  against,  as  a  dis- 
"  affected  person,  in  such  manner  as  the  house 
"  should  think  fit." 

And  they  farther  made  a  special  order,  "  that  all 
"  the  ministers  of  parish-churches  within  London 
"  and  Westminster,  the  suburbs,  and  the  wh(>le 
"  line  of  conununication,  should  read  and  exphdn 
"  the  covenant  to  their  several  congregations,  and 
"  stir  them  up,  the  next  fast  day,  to  the  cheerful 
"  taking  of  it :"  and  particular  care  was  taken, 
that  all  the  students  of  the  inns  of  court  should  be 
persuaded  to  receive  it.  But,  over  and  above  these 
general  directions,  there  was  a  particular  ceremony 
and  application  to  reconunend  this  covenant  to  the 
city  and  corporation  of  London,  and  another  use 
to  be  made  of  it.  The  covenant  was  not  only  to 
bring,  but  to  keep  men  together,  and  the  taking 
it  had  only  inclined  the  Scots  to  march  to  their 
assistance ;  they  were  to  have  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  aavanced  to  them,  and  paid  at  Edin- 
burgh, before  they  would  stir;  and  how  to  ad- 
vance this  great  sum,  was  not  easy  to  resolve.  All 
their  ordinances  for  levying  of  money  were  spent; 
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1643.]  ^  hundred  thousand  pounds  sent  by  the  parliament  to  the  Scots. 

their  issues  and  disbursements  so  vast,  that  no 
income  was  sufficient;  their  exchequer  was  ex- 
hausted, and  even  their  public  faith  bankrupt: 
such  anticipations  upon  aJl  kind  of  receipts,  for 
monies  borrowed  and  akeady  spent,  that  they  had 
no  capital  for  future  security. 

The  judicature  of  the  house  of  peers  (though 
their  number  was  but  ten,  for  there  was  no  more 
at  the  sentence  of  justice  Berkley)  had  helped  them 
all  they  could.  Justice  Berkley,  who  had  been 
committed  bv  them  to  the  Tower,  shortly  after  the 
beginning  01  the  parliament,  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
permitted  by  them  to  sit  as  sole  judge  m  the  king's 
bench  one  whole  term,  was  now  brought  to  jnSg- 
ment;  and  by  their  lordships  fined  the  smn  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  made  incapable  of 
any  place  of  judicature ;  and  upon  an  abatement 
of  half,  and  his  liberty,  he  paid  the  other  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  together,  to  those  persons  they  ap- 
pointed to  receive  it ;  which,  since  all  fines  are  due 
to  the  king  alone,  and  cannot  be  disposed  but  by 
him,  many  thought  a  greater  crime  than  that  for 
which  he  was  sentenced.  Baron  Trevor,  who  was 
fined  for  the  same  ofifence,  and  suffered  still  to  con- 
tinue the  same  office,  in  which  he  had  committed 
his  misdemeanour,  yielded  them  as  much  more. 
But  these  petty  sums  were  disposed  before  they 
were  received,  and  were  but  smidl  drops  to  quencn 
the  great  drought  they  sustained:  so  that  the 
reputation  and  security  of  this  covenant  was, 
amongst  other  uses,  to  bring  in  money  too. 

And  to  that  purpose,  a  committee  of  lords  and 
commons,  with  some  of  their  divines  of  the  assem- 
bly, was  sent  to  the  guildhall,  where  the  mayor 
had  called  a  common  council  for  their  reception, 
to  recommend  to  them  "  the  wonderful  advantage 
''  and  strength  their  party  should  gain  by  taking, 

'  and  being  united  in,  this  covenant ;  and  the 

'  desperate  condition  they  were  hke  to  be  in  with- 

'  out  it :  if  the  Scots  came  not  to  their  assistance, 

'  which,  without  this  obligation,  they  could  not 

'  do,  they  were  in  danger  to  be  overwhelmed  by 

'  the  enemy ;  or  at  least  to  make  a  disadvanta^e- 

'  ous  and  oishonourable  peace  with  them ;  which 

'  yet  they  could  not  tell  how  it  would  be  observed 

'  and  kept.    On  the  other  hand,  by  this  famous 

'  accession  of  strength  of  a  whole  nation,  they 

'  should  undoubtedly  be  able  to  master  the  war, 

'  and  to  make  those  who  had  been  the  causers  of 

'  it,  defray  the  charge ;  and  so  all  the  public  debts 

'  being  discharged  out  of  the  estates  of  delinquents 

'  and  malignants,  the  kingdom  would  not  be  at 

'  all  impoverished,  and  the  peace,  which  should 

'  hereafter  be  made  with  the  king,  would  be  sure 

'  to  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  strength  of  this 

'  union ;  and  therefore  that  it  could  not  be  pur- 

'  chased  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
*'  It  was,"  they  said,  "  neither  covetousness,  nor 

'  want  of  affection  and  zeal  to  their  relief,  that 

'  the  Scots,  who  took  their  cause  to  heart  as  their 

'  own,  desired  an  advance  of  money  before  they 

'  drew  their  army  into  England,  but  pure  neces- 

'  sity,  and  the  poverty  of  uiat  kingdom,  already 

'  exhausted  by  their  jate  expeditions,  and  keep- 

'  ing  their  soldiers  together  for  the  good  of  this. 

'  And  if  there  had  been  money  enough  in  that 

'  country  to  have  been  procured  uppn  the  public 

'  stock  and  revenue,  or  the  mortgage  of  private 

'  estates,  to  which  all  men  were  forward  for  the 

'  public  good,  their  love  to  their  brethren  here 
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was  such,  that  they  would  neither  have  asked 
nor  received  money  for  their  assistance,  after  it 
had  proved  effectual;    much  less,  before  the 
yielding  it.    For  evidence  of  which  frank  and. 
Drotherly  inclination,  they  freely  offered  the 
engagement  of  their  own  estates,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  that  should  be  advanced  :" 
which  was  the  first  time  that  ever  land  in  Scot- 
land had  been  offered  for  security  of  money,  in 
the  city  of  London.     In  the  end,  they  very  de- 
voutly extolled  the  covenant,  magnified  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  with  all  imaginable  attributes  of  es- 
teem and  reverence,  "  a  nation,  that  had  engaged 
"  itself  to  God  in  a  higher  way,  in  a  more  extraor- 
"  dinary  way,  than  any  nation  this  day  upon  the 
"  face  of  the  earth  had  done ;  a  nation,  tnat  had 
"  reformed  their  lives  for  so  small  a  time,  more 
"  than  ever  any  people,  that  they  knew  of,  in 
"  the  world  had  done ;   a  nation,  that  God  had 
'^  honoured  by  giving  as  glorious  success  unto,  as 
"  ever  he  did  unto  any :     and  very  earnestly  de- 
sired the  loan  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The 
rhetoric  and  the  zeal  prevailed ;  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds  was  promised,  and  shortly  pro- 
vided, and  sent  to  Edinburgh ;  and  the  assurance 
of  the  Scots  coming  so  full,  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  masters  of  Newcastle  already.  With  such 
an  alacrity  all  these  things  were  .transacted. 

That  violent  party  in  the  parliament,  which 
never  intended  any  peace  with  the  king,  and  had 
more  desperate  mutations  in  their  purposes,  than 
they  avowed,  even  amongst  those  who  concurred 
witn  them  in  all  they  desired,  did  not  think  them- 
selves secure  in  the  affection  of  the  people,  nor  in 
those  who  had  the  greatest  trust  in  their  affairs. 
They  had  seen  the  great  changes  in  the  houses,  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  country,  upon  their  late  ill 
successes,  the  defeat  of  Waller,  and  the  loss  of 
Bristol :  and  though  the  earl  of  Essex  still  ad- 
hered to  them,  yet  they  saw  he  was  not  pleased, 
nor  favoured  one  of  those  men  upon  whom  they 
most  depended;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  who 
were  coimtenanced  by  him,  or  in  his  confidence, 
were  men  of  no  principles  which  they  liked,  or 
who  desired  no  ottier  alterations  in  the  court  or 
government,  but  only  of  the  persons  who  acted  in 
it :  therefore  they  had  taken  an  opportunity,  in 
the  greatest  dejection  of  spirit,  'and  when  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  swallowed  up  by  the 
king's  power,  to  move,  "  that  they  might  send 
"  into  Scotland  to  their  brethren  there,  to  join 
"  with  them,  and  to  assist  them  with  an  army, 
'^  that  they  might,  by  such  a  conjunction,  have  an 
**  appui  that  might  make  them  so  considerable, 
''  as  to  be  treated  with,  and  to  receive  conditions 
"  which  might  preserve  them  from  ruin :"  which 
proposition,  being  for  so  common  an  interest  and 
Denefit,  had  received  a  general  concurrence ;  and 
so  that  committee  of  both  houses  had  been  sent 
into  Scotland,  to  put  them  in  mind  "  of  their 
joint  concernment,  and  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  the  Scots  long  to  enjoy  the  great  conces- 
sions they  had  obtained  nom  the  king,  when 
the  parliament  of  England,  by  whose  friend- 
ship, power,  and  authority,  they  had  obtained 
"  them,  should  be  oppressed,  and  forced  to  yield 
**  to  such  conditions  tor  their  particular  preserva- 
tions, as  the  king  would  think  fit  to  give  them, 
and  as  they  may  merit  by  accepting ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  parliament  expected  and  desired 
"  that  they  would  forthwith  give  them  such  an 
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assistance  as  miffht  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
them  both,  which  could  be  no  other  way  than 
by  immediately  sending  a  good  army  into  Eng- 
"  land,  which  would  countenance  and  support 
"  their  iHends  in  the  north,  and  keep  the  earl  of 
*'  Newcastle  from  being  able  to  march  towards 
''London  on  that  side;  whilst  the  king  encom- 
"  passed  them  on  the  other,  which  was  the  pre- 
"  sent  design."  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  one  of  the 
commissioners,  and  therefore  the  other  need  not 
be  named,  since  he  was  all  in  any  business  where 
others  were  joined  with  him.  [But  they  were  not 
a  little  startled,  when  they  found  this  message  had 
obliged  them  to  a  present  expense  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  before  there  was  any  visible  re- 
lief given  them ;  and  saw  themselves  involved  in 
new  obligations  of  guilt,  and  to  purposes  they 
rea^  abhorred.] 

There  hath  been  scarce  any  thing  more  wonder- 
ful throughout  the  progress  of  these  distractions, 
than  that  this  covenant  did  with  such  extraor- 
dinary expedition  pass  the  two  houses,  when  all 
the  leading  persons  in  those  councils  were  at  the 
same  time  known  to  be  as  great  enemies  to  pres- 
bytery, (the  establishment  whereof  was  the  sole 
end  of  this  covenant,)  as  they  were  to  the  king  or 
the  church.  And  he  who  contributed  most  to 
it,  and  who,  in  truth,  was  the  principal  contriver 
of  it,  and  the  man  by  whom  the  committee  in 
Scotland  was  entirely  and  stupidly  governed,  sir 
Harry  Vane  the  younger,  was  not  afterwards 
more  known  to  abhor  the  covenant,  and  the  pres- 
byterians,  than  he  was  at  that  very  time  known  to 
do,  and  laughed  at  them  then,  as  much  as  ever  he 
did  afterwards. 

He  was  indeed  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  a 
pleasant  wit,  a  great  understanding,  which  pierced 
into  and  discerned  the  purposes  of  other  men  with 
wonderful  sagacity,  whilst  he  had  himself  rndtum 
clausum,  that  no  man  could  make  a  guess  of  what 
he  intended.  He  was  of  a  temper  not  to  be 
moved,  and  of  rare  dissimulation,  and  could  com- 
ply when  it  was  not  seasonable  to  contradict, 
without  losing  ground  by  the  condescension ;  and 
if  he  were  not  superior  to  Mr.  Hambden,  he  was 
inferior  to  no  other  man,  in  all  mysterious  arti- 
fices. There  need  no  more  be  said  of  his  ability, 
than  that  he  was  chosen  to  cozen  and  deceive  a 
whole  nation,  which  excelled  in  craft  and  cunning : 
which  he  did  with  notable  pregnancy  and  dex- 
terity, and  prevailed  with  a  people,  that  could 
not  othennse  be  prevailed  upon  than  by  ad- 
vancing their  idol  presbyterjr,  to  sacrifice  their 
peace,  their  interest,  and  their  faith,  to  the  erect- 
mg  a  power  and  authority  that  resolved  to  perse- 
cute presbytery  to  an  extirpation ;  and  very  near 
brought  their  purpose  to  pass. 

The  nation  of  Scotlana,  in  general,  had  been 
80  fully  satisfied  in  all  that  they  could  pretend 
to  desire,  that  they  were  very  weu  disposed  to  be 
spectators  of  what  was  done  in  Engkmd,  without 
engaging  themselves  in  the  quarrel ;  and  though 
there  were  some  powerful  men  amongst  them, 
whose  guilt  would  not  suffer  them  to  believe  that 
they  could  be  otherwise  secure,  than  by  the  king's 
want  of  power  to  call  them  to  justice,  yet  their 
number  was  not  thought  so  great,  as  to  be  able 
to  corrupt  the  people  into  a  barefaced  act  of  rebel- 
lion :  nor  had  they  any  such  face  of  authority,  as 
to  imite  them  to  it.  Without  a  parliament,  they 
could  not  propose  it;   the  king  had  absolutely 
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refused  to  call  a  parliament,  and  it  was  yet  above 
a  year  to  come,  before  a  parliament  could  be  as- 
sembled without  the  king's  consent ;  and  in  that 
time,  the  king  might  have  the  better  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  commissioners  of  the  parliament  had 
not  been  long  at  Edinburgh,  before  they  prevailed 
with  the  council  to  call  a  parliament ;  which  duke 
Hamilton,  and  others,  who  pretended  great  devo- 
tion to  the  king,  and  were  of  the  council,  had 
promised  the  kinff  to  oppose,  and  said,  "  they  were 
"  powerftil  enough  to  prevent."  When  it  came  to 
the  point,  duke  Hamilton,  being,  one  way  or  other, 
persuaded  himself,  persuaded  others,  **  that  the 
"  absolute  refusal  to  suffer  a  parliament  to  be 
called,  would  not  quiet  the  debate,  nor  secure 
the  king,  but  more  inflame  those  who  desired 
it;  who  would  take  some  other  time,  when 
many  of  them  who  opposed  it  should  be  absent, 
to  propose  it ;  and  so  would  canr  it :  and  that 
therefore  they  were  better  be  absent  at  first, 
whereby  the  others  might,  without  opposition, 
"  send  out  their  summons  for  a  parliament  to 
assemble,  at  the  day  they  thought  fit ;  and  then, 
as  they  who  would  serve  the  kmg  would  not  be 
there,  so  they  should  prevail  with  as  many  others 
as  they  coidd,  not  to  oe  there  likewise ;  whereby 
the  number  which  appeared  would  be  so  incon- 
siderable, that  they  wmild  not  dare  to  sit,  but  pre- 
sently disperse;  and  this  disappointment  would 
for  ever  quash  that  design,  and  render  those  who 
*'  advised  it  odious  to  the  people ;  as  men  who  de- 
"  sired  illegsdly  to  engage  the  nation  in  unjusti- 
"  fiable  ways,  to  disturb  the  public  peace." 

A  summons  was  accordingly  sent  out  to  call  a 
parliament,  to  meet  at  a  day  appointed;  before 
which  time,  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
did  really  desire  to  serve  the  king,  applied  tiiem- 
selves  to  duke  Hamilton,  (whose  ^vice  and  orders 
the  king  himself  had  required  them  to  observe; 
unhappily  still  believing  him  to  be  faithful,)  to 
know  what  they  should  do :  many  of  the  principal 
of  them  declaring  their  opinions  to  him,  *'  that 
"  they  should  take  an  opportunity  to  meet  to- 
"  getner,  and  bring  their  fhends  with  them,  where- 
"  by  they  might  make  a  good  body  of  horse,  and 
"  so,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  they  would 
'^  declare  against  the  legality  of  that  parliament, 
"  and  the  meeting  in  it :"  and  named  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  him  for  such  a  meeting  at  the  funeral 
of  a  lady,  which  was  to  be  within  some  days, 
when,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  people, 
great  numbers  of  persons  of  (quality  use  to  asscan- 
ble,  to  do  honour  to  the  dead  in  the  last  obsequies. 
He  told  them,  *'  he  believed  it  must  come  shortly 
"  to  that  remedy,  but  conceived  it  not  yet  time, 
''  and  that  such  a  meeting  would  frighten  tlie  peo- 
*'  pie,  and  increase  the  number  in  parliament,  and 
"  make  many  resort  to  them  for  their  directions." 
And  he  said, "  he  had  changed  his  former  opinion, 
concerning  their  own  being  absent  at  that  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  since  their 
mere  absence  would  not  be  discountenance 
enough,  and  that  they  who  sat,  would  carry  the 
reputation  of  a  parliament,  and  the  people  would 
"  be  guided  by  tnem,  if  there  were  nothing  but 
"  their  absence  to  work  upon  their  inclinations 
"  and  affections." 

He  proposed  therefore  to  them,  *'that  they 
"  might  all  resolve  to  be  present,  and  take  their 
"  places ;  and  that,  when  the  house  should  be  sat, 
"  and  any  man  should  stand  up  to  propose  the 
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taking  any  businesfi  into  consideration,  he  (the 
duke)  would  first  make  his  protestation  against 
proceeding  in  so  illegal  a  convention,  and  then 
"  thev  should  all  make  the  same  protestation ; 
ana,  he  did  hope,  that  the  number  of  the  pro- 
testers would  oe  great  enough  to  dissolve  the 
meeting ;  and  thus  they  should  put  the  best  end 
"  to  the  matter  that  could  be  desired :  but  if  it 
"  should  succeed  otherwise,  then  would  be  the 
'*  time  to  withdraw  and  put  themselves  in  arms ; 
''  towards  which  he  would  make  the  best  pre|)ara- 
"  tion  he  could ;  and  desired  them  to  do  the  hke." 
The  earl  of  Kinoul,  and  some  others,  made  excep- 
tions against  this  expedient,  and  pressed  the 
former  meeting  at  the  funeral,  tiU  the  duke  told 
them,  "the  king  liked  the  other  way  better;'* 
and  pulled  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he 
had  received  from  his  majesty,  and  read  them  so 
much  of  it,  as  contained  his  approbation,  *'  that 
"  they  should  meet  in  the  parliament ;"  with 
which  determination  they  could  not  but  acquiesce, 
though  they  thought  at  the  same  time,  uiat  his 
majesty  was  betrayed. 

The  parliament  met  at  the  day ;  and  duke  Ha- 
milton, according  to  his  promise,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  somewhat  that  seemed  to  imply  a 
protestation  against  the  meeting;  upon  ^^ch, 
many  of  the  lords,  who  had  been  always  most 
engaged  against  the  king,  were  very  warm ;  and 
demanded, "  that  he  should  declare  mmself  clearly, 
"  whether  he  did  protest  against  the  parliament;" 
whereupon  his  brother  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  who 
was  secretarv  of  state  to  the  king,  stood  up,  and 
said,  "  that  ne  hoped  that  noble  lord's  affection  to 
"  his  countrv  was  better  known,  than  that  any 
"  man  could  imagine  he  would  protest  against 
"  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom ;"  and  then  the 
duke  explained,  and  excused  himself;  and  said, 
"  he  meant  no  such  thing :"  and  so  they  declared, 
"  that  they  would  treat  with  the  commissioners, 
"  who  were  sent  from  the  parliament  of  England;" 
and  appointed  commissioners  for  that  purpose. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that,  even  at  this  time, 
they  did  not  intend  to  engage  in  the  war  against 
the  king ;  but  that,  as  a  few  men  cozened  the  par- 
liament at  Westminster,,  by  persuading  them, "  that 
"  they  desired  only  a  safe  peace,"  till,  by  multipli- 
cation of  indignities,  they  made  it  impossible  to 
make  a  peace  that  would  appear  safe;  so  there 
was  as  small  a  number  in  Scotland,  that  over- 
reached the  parliament  there,  by  persuading,  '*  that 
"  they  never  intended  to  do  any  thing  against 
"  the  king,  but  that  it  would  be  too  ingrateful  a 
"  thing,  and  render  them  verv  odious  to  the  whole 
English  nation,  if,  after  tney  had  received  so 
many  obligations  from  the  parliament  [there], 
to  whose  protection  they  owed  their  religion, 
"  and  all  that  they  enjoyed,  they  should  refuse  so 
much  as  to  treat  with  them,  and  to  assist  them, 
by  their  interposition,  to  procure  a  ffood  peace 
for  them  with  the  king ;  which  would  be  a  great 
"  honour  to  them;  and  would  be  as  fpceaX  an  obli- 
"  nation  to  his  majesty,  as  to  the  parhament ;  that 
this  was  all  that  was  in  their  thoughts ;  and  that 
they  would  avoid  any  engagement  in  a  war," 
not  by  rejecting  the  proposition,  but  by  making 
such  demands,  as  they  knew  well  would  never  be 
accepted  by  the  parliament  J^at  Westminster]. 
Thereupon  they  told  the  commissioners  from  the 
parliament,  "  tnat  it  would  be  impossible  to  en- 
*'  g9ge  that  nation  in  a  joint  concurrence  wi^ 
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them,  against  the  kin^,  but  by  the  influence 
and  authority  of  their  kirk ;  and  that  it  would  be 
"  as  impossible  to  procure  the  consent  of  their 
'*  kirk,  except  by  making  it  evident  to  them,  that 
"  the  government  of  the  church  in  England  should 
"  be  reduced  to  the  same  model  with  theirs  in 
"  Scotland ;  and  that  episcopacy  should  be  totally 
*^  extirpated;  and  that  deans  and  chapters  should 
"  be  utterly  abolished ;  without  which,"  they  said, 
**  they  could  never  think  their  own  government 
"  securely  established ;  but  if  such  a  promise 
"  might  be  solemnly  made,  their  kirk  would  be 
"  throuffbly  engagea,  and  the  nation,  to  a  man, 
"  would  enter  into  the  quarrel." 

Sir  Harrv  Vane  was  not  surprised  with  the  pro- 
position, which  he  had  long  foreseen,  and  came 
resolved  to  pay  their  own  price  for  their  friendship. 
Thereupon,  the  covenant  was  prepared,  and  other 
propositions  made  for  the  present  furnishing  a 
great  sum  of  money,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their 
tevies ;  and  many  extravagant  conditions  pro- 
posed, for  the  payment  of  the  army,  and  other 
vast  expenses,  tnat  they  did  not  beheve  the  com- 
missioners would  yield,  or  that  the  parliament 
would  perform,  if  they  were  yielded  imto.  Nothing 
of  money,  or  honour,  was  insisted  upon,  and  they 
came  provided  with  some  letters  of  credit,  that 
as  little  time  might  be  lost  as  was  possible,  in 
making  all  necessary  preparations.  The  covenant 
was  the  matter  of  difficulty ;  they  knowing  well, 
that  many  of  their  greatest  friends,  both  in  the 
parliament  and  the  army,  had  not  any  mind  to 
change  the  government  of  the  church ;  to  which 
the  people  of  England  were  not  generally  dis- 
affected. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  therefore  (who  equaUy  hated 
episcopacv  and  presbytery,  save  that  he  wished 
the  one  aoolished  with  much  impatience,  believing 
it  much  easier  to  keep  the  other  from  being  esta- 
blished, whatever  they  promised,  than  to  be  rid  of 
that  which  was  settled  in  the  kingdom)  carefully 
considered  the  covenant,  and  after  he  had  altered 
and  changed  many  expressions  in  it,  and  made 
Uiem  doubtful  enough  to  bear  many  interpreta- 
tions, he,  and  his  fellow  commissioners,  signed  the 
whole  treaty ;  whereby  it  was  provided,  "  That 
the  covenant  shoula  be  taken  throughout  all 
his  majesty's  dominions ;  that  a  committee  of 
the  Scots  should  always  sit  with  the  close  com- 
mittee at  Westminster  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war  with  equal  authori^ ;  that  there  should 
''  be  no  treaty  of  peace  witn  the  king,  without 
''  the  joint  consent  of  the  parliaments  of  both 
"  Idngdoms  ;"  and  many  otner  particulars,  very 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation ; 
and  with  aU  possible  expedition  sent  it  to  the 
close  committee  at  Westminster ;  in  the  time  of 
their  consternation,  and  before  the  relief  of  Glou- 
cester ;  which  transmitted  it  presently  back  to  them, 
allowed  and  confirmed. 

And  thereupon  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh 
resolved  to  raise  a  ffreat  army,  and  to  invade  Eng- 
land ;  and  their  old  general  Lesley,  who  had  so 
solemnly  promised  the  king,  not  only  *'  never 
"  to  bear  arms  against  him,  but  to  serve  him,  let 
"  the  cause  be  what  it  would,"  without  anv  hesita- 
tion undertook  the  command  of  it.  All  this  time, 
duke  Hamilton  looked  on,  and  sometimes  sat  with 
them ;  and  when  the  first  proclamation  was  pre- 
pared, in  the  king's  name,  for  a  general  rendezvous 
of  all  men,  from  such  an  age  to  such  an  age,  at 
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such  a  time  and  place,  that  so  their  army  might 
be  presently  formed,  the  earl  of  Lanrick  put  the 
king's  signet,  with  the  keeping  whereof  he  was 
trusted,  to  the  said  proclamation :  and  all  this  be- 
ing done,  both  the  brothers  left  Scotland,  to  give 
the  king  an  account  at  Oxford  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings :  many  of  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom,  who 
did  heartily  wish  well  to  the  king,  having  come 
away  from  thence,  after  the  first  day's  meeting  of 
their  parliament,  (and  when  the  duke  had  broken 
his  promise  to  them,)  and  informed  his  majesty 
at  large  of  that  which  they  thought  foul  infidelity. 

The  discomposures,  jealousies,  and  disgusts, 
which  reigned  at  Oxford,  produced  great  incon- 
veniences ;  and  as,  many  times,  men  in  a  scuffle 
lose  their  weapons,  and  light  upon  those  which 
belonged  to  tneir  adversaries,  who  again  arm 
themselves  with  those  which  belonged  to  the 
others,  such,  one  would  have  thought,  had  been 
the  fortune  of  the  king's  army  in  tne  encoimters 
with  the  enemy's :  for  those  under  the  king's  com- 
manders grew  insensibly  into  all  the  license,  dis- 
order, and  impiety,  with  which  they  had  reproached 
the  rebels ;  and  they  again,  into  great  discipline, 
diligence,  and  sobriety ;  which  begat  courage  and 
resolution  in  them,  and  notable  dexterity  in  achieve- 
ments and  enterprises.  Insomuch  as  one  side 
seemed  to  fight  for  monarchy,  with  the  weapons  of 
confusion,  and  the  other  to  destroy  the  king  and 
government,  with  all  the  principles  and  regularity 
of  monarchy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  the  king  had 
very  prudently  resolved  with  himself,  to  confer  no 
honours,  or  bestow  any  offices  or  preferments,  up- 
on any,  till  the  end  and  conclusion  of  the  service ; 
and  if  that  resolution  had  continued,  he  would 
uave  found  much  ease  by  it,  and  his  service  great 
advantage,  llie  necessity  and  exigents  of  the  war, 
shortly  after,  made  some  breach  mto  this  season- 
able resolution,  and,  for  ready  money  to  carry  on 
the  war,  his  majesty  was  compellea,  against  his 
nature,  to  dispense  some  favours,  which  he  would 
not  willingly  have  suffered  to  be  purchased,  but 
by  virtue  and  high  merit.  Then  all  men  thought 
money  and  money-worth  to  be  all  one;  and  that 
whosoever,  by  his  service,  had  deserved  a  reward  of 
money,  had  aeserved  any  thing  that  might  be  had 
for  money.  And  when  it  was  apparent,  that  the 
war  was  like  to  prove  a  business  of  time,  it  was 
thought  imreaaonable,  that  the  king  should  not 
confer  rewards  on  some,  which  he  was  able  to  do, 
because  he  could  not  do  it  on  all,  which  was  con- 
fessedly out  of  his  power.  And  so,  by  importunity, 
and  upon  the  title  of  old  promises,  and  some  con- 
veniences of  his  service,  he  bestowed  honours  upon 
«ome  principal  officers  of  his  army,  and  offices 
upon  others ;  to  which,  though,  in  tne  particulars, 
no  just  exceptions  could  be  taken,  vet  many  were 
angry  to  see  some  preferred ;  ana  not  so  much 
extoUing  their  own  merit  and  service,  as  making 
it  equal  to  those  whom  they  saw  advanced,  every 
man  thought  himself  neglected  and  slighted^  in 
that  another  was  better  esteemed. 

And  this  poison  of  envy  wrought  upon  many 
natures,  which  had  skill  enough  not  to  confess  it : 
the  soldiers,  albeit  they  were  emulous  amongst 
themselves,  and  very  unsatisfied  with  one  another, 
(there  being  imhappy  animosities  amongst  the 
principal  officers,)  yet  they  were  too  well  united, 
and  reconciled  against  any  other  body  of  men ; 
and  thinking  the  king's  crown  depended  wholly 


on  the  fortune  of  their  swords,  believed  no  other 
persons  to  be  considerable,  and  no  coundla  fit  to 
oe  consulted  with,  but  the  martial;  and  thence 
proceeded  a  fatal  disrespect  and  irreverence  to  the 
council  of  state,  to  which,  by  the  wholesome  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  the  militia,  garrisons, 
and  all  martial  power  is  purely  and  naturally  sub- 
ordinate; and  by  the  authority  and  prudence 
whereof,  provision  could  be  only  reasonably  ex- 
pected^  for  the  countenance  ana  support  of  the 
army. 

Ine  general   and  prince  Rupert   were   both 
strangers  to  the  government  ana  custom  of  the 
kingdom,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  no- 
bility, and  the  public  mimsters,  or  with  their 
rights  :  and  the  prince's  heart  was  so  wholly  set 
upon  actions  of  war,  that  he  not  only  neglected, 
but  too  much  contemned,  the  peaceable  and  civil 
arts,  which  were  most  necessary  even  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  other.  And  certamly,  somewhat  like 
that  which  Plutarch  says  of  soothsaying,  *'that 
"  Octavius  lost  his  life  oy  trusting  to  it,  and  that 
'^  Marius  prospered  the  better,  because  he  did  not 
''  altogether  despise  it,"  may  be  said  of  popularity : 
though  he  that  too  immoderately  and  importunately 
affects  it  (which  was  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Essex) 
will  hardly  continue  innocent;  yet  he  who  too 
affectedly  despises  or  neglects  what  is  said  of  him, 
or  what  is  generally  thought  of  persons  or  things, 
and  too  stoically  contemns  the  affections  of  men, 
even  of  the  vulvar,  (be  his  other  abilities  and 
virtues  what  can  be  imagined,)  will,  in  some  con- 
juncture of  time,  find  himself  very  unfortunate. 
And  it  may  be,  abetter  reason  cannot  be  assigned 
for  the  misfortunes  that  hopeful  young  prince 
(who  had  great  parts  of  mind,  as  well  as  vigour  of 
body,    and  an  incomparable   personal  courage) 
underwent,  and  the  kingdom  thereby,  than  that 
roughness  and  unpoHshedness  of  his  nature ;  which 
rendered  him  less  patient  to  hear,  and  consequently 
less  skilful  to  judge  of  those  things,  which  should 
have  gruided  mm  m  the  discharge  of  his  important 
trust:  and  thence  making  an  unskilful  iudgment 
of  the  unusefiilness  of  the  councils,  by  his  obser- 
vation of  the  infirmities  and  weakness  of  some 
particular  counsellors,  he  grew  to  a  full  disesteem 
of  the  acts  of  that  board ;  which  must  be  accounted 
venerable,  as  long  as  the  regal  power  is  exercised 
in  England. 

And  I  cannot  but,  on  this  occasion,  continue 
this  digression  thus  much  farther,  to  observe,  that 
they  who  avoid  public  debates  in  council,  or  think 
them  of  less  moment,  upon  undervaluing  the  per- 
sons of  some  counseUors,  and  from  the  particular 
infirmities  of  the  men,  the  heaviness  of  this  man, 
the  levity  of  that,  the  weakness  and  simplicity  of  a 
third,  conclude,  that  their  advice  and  opinions  are 
not  requisite  to  any  great  design,  are  exceedingly 
deceived ;  and  will  perniciously  deceive  others  vmo 
are  misled  by  those  conclusions.  For  it  is  in 
wisdom,  as  it  is  in  beauty,  a  face  that,  being  taken 
in  pieces,  affords  scarce  one  exact  feature,  an  eye, 
or  a  nose,  or  a  tooth,  or  a  brow,  or  a  mouth,  against 
which  a  visible  just  exception  cannot  be  taken,  yet 
altogether,  by  a  ffracefulness  and  vivacity  in  the 
whole,  may  constitute  an  excellent  beauty,  and  be 
more  catcning  than  another,  whose  symmetry  is 
more  faultless;  so  there  are  many  men,  who  in 
this  particular  argument  may  be  unskilful,  in  that 
affected,  who  may  seem  to  have  levity,  or  vanity, 
or  formality,  in  ordinary  and  cursory  conversation, 
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(a  very  crooked  rule  to  measure  aBV  man's  abili- 
ties, as  giving  a  better  measure  of  the  humour, 
than  of  the  understanding,)  and  ]ret  in  formed 
counsels,  deliberations,  and  transactions,  are  men 
of  great  insight,  and  wisdom,  and  from  whom  ex- 
cellent assistance  may  be  contributed. 

And  no  question,  all  great  enterprises  and  de- 
signs, that  are  to  be  executed,  have  many  parts, 
even  in  the  projection,  fit  for  the  survey  and  dis- 
quisition of  several  faculties  and  abilities,  and 
equally  for  the  decision  of  sharper  and  more 
phlegmatic  understandings.  And  we  often  hear, 
m  debates  of  great  moment,  animadversions  of 
more  weight  and  consequence,  from  those  whose 
ordinary  conversation  is  not  so  delightful,  than 
from  men  of  more  sublime  parts.  Certainly  Solo- 
mon very  well  understood  himself,  when  he  said. 
In  the  muUitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety. 
And  though  it  were  confessed,  that  reason  would 
be  better  discovered,  and  stated,  and  conclusions 
easier  made  by  a  few,  than  by  a  greater  number, 
yet  when  the  execution  depends  on  many,  and  the 
general  interpretation  so  much  depends  on  the 
success,  and  the  success  on  the  interpretation,  we 
eee  those  counsels  most  prosperous,  whereof  the 
considerations  and  deliberations  have  been  mea- 
sured by  that  standard  which  is  most  publicly  ac- 
knowledged and  received.  And  he  hath  had  but 
small  experience  in  the  managing  affid];iai,  who  is 
not  able  experimentally  to  name  to  himself  some 
very  good  and  useful  conclusions,  which  have 
therefore  only  succeeded  amiss,  because  they  were 
not  communicated  to  those,  who  had  reason  to 
believe  themselves  competent  parties  to  the  secret. 
There  was  seldom  ever  yet  that  public-heartedness 
sunk  into  the  breasts  of  men,  that  they  were  long 
willing  to  be  left  out  in  those  transactions,  to  the 
pnvacy  whereof  they  had  a  right.  And  therefore 
men  have  been  often  willing  enough,  any  single 
advice  should  miscarry,  of  whatsoever  general  con- 
cernment, rather  than  contribute  to  the  fame  of 
some  one  man,  who  has  thought  thdr  approbation 
not  worth  tiie  providing  for.  And  though  the 
objection  of  secrecy  and  despatch  seems  to  favour 
a  small  number,  and  a  reservation  of  commimi- 
•cating,  yet  (except  in  those  few  cases,  which  in 
their  nature  are  to  be  consulted,  and  acted  toge- 
ther, and  the  full  execution  whereof  may  be  by  a 
few)  I  am  not  sure  that  the  inconveniency  will  be 
greater  by  a  necessary  delay,  or  even  by  such  a 
discovery,  as  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  levity  of  a  counsellor,  (futile  and  malicious 
natures  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  admitted 
into  that  rank  of  men,)  than  by  wanting  the  appro- 
bation and  concurrence  of  those,  (admitting  tnere 
could  be  no  benefit  from  their  information,)  who 
will  unavoidably  know  it  soon  enough  to  add  to, 
or  take  from,  the  success,  at  least  the  reputation. 
And  from  this  root  much  of  the  negligence  and 
disrespect  towards  the  dvil  councils  proceeded. 
For  as  all  corporations,  tribes,  and  fraternities, 
fiufier  most  by  the  malignity  of  some  of  their  own 
members;  so  the  jealousy  and  indisposition  of 
some  counsellors  contributed  much  to  the  disre- 
gard which  fell  upon  the  order;  and  in  them, 
upon  the  king. 

Amongst  those  who  were  nearest  the  king's 
trust,  and  to  whom  he  communicated  the  greatest 
secrets  in  his  affairs,  there  were  some,  who  from 
private,  though  very  good,  conditions  of  life,  with- 
out such  an  application  to  court  as  usually  ushered 


in  those  promotions,  were  ascended  to  that  pre- 
ferment; and  were  believed  to  have  an  e(jual 
interest  with  any,  in  their  master's  estimation. 
And  these  were  sure  to  find  no  more  charity  from 
the  court,  than  from  the  army ;  and  having  had 
lately  so  many  equals,  it  was  thought  no  presump- 
tion, freely  to  censure  all  they  did,  or  spake ;  what 
effect  soever  such  freedom  nad  upon  the  public 
policy  and  transactions.  It  were  to  be  wished, 
that  persons  of  the  greatest  birth,  honour,  and 
fortune,  would  take  that  care  of  themselves  by 
education,  industry,  literature,  and  a  love  of  virtue, 
to  surpass  all  otiier  men  in  knowledge,  and  all 
other  qualifications,  necessary  for  great  actions,  as 
far  as  they  do  in  quality  and  titles,  that  princes, 
out  of  them,  might  always  choose  men  fit  for  all 
employments,  and  hi^h  trusts;  which  would  ex- 
ceedinglv  advance  their  service ;  when  the  reputa- 
tion and  respect  of  the  person  carries  somewhat 
with  it  that  facilitates  the  business.  And  it  cannot 
easily  be  expressed^  nor  comprehended  by  any  who 
have  not  felt  the  weight  and  burden  of  the  envy, 
which  naturally  attends  upon  those  promotions, 
which  seem  to  oe  per  saUum,  how  great  straits  and 
difficulties  such  ministers  are  forced  to  wrestie 
with,  and  by  which  the  charges,  with  which  they 
are  intrusted,  must  proportionably  suffer,  let  the 
integrity  and  wisdom  of  the  men  be  what  it  can  be 
suppos^  to  be.  Neither  is  the  patience,  temper 
and  dexterity,  to  carry  a  man  through  those  straits, 
easily  attained ;  it  being  very  hard,  m  the  mominsr 
of  preferment,  to  keep  an  even  temper  of  mind, 
between  the  care  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
place  committed  to  him,  (without  which  he  shall 
expose  himself  to  a  thousand  unchaste  attempts, 
and  dishonour  the  judgment  that  promoted  bun, 
by  appearing  too  ^e  for  such  a  trust,)  and  the 
caution,  tiiat  his  nature  be  not  really  exalted  to  an 
overweening  pride  and  folly,  upon  the  privilege  of 
his  place ;  which  will  expose  him  to  much  more 
contempt  than  the  former;  and  therefore  [is], 
with  a  more  exact  guard  upon  a  man's  selt^  to 
be  avoided :  the  errors  of  gentieness  and  civility 
being  much  more  easily  reformed,  as  well  as  en- 
dured, than  the  other  of  arrogance  and  ostentation. 
The  best  provision  that  such  men  can  make  for 
their  voyage,  besides  a  stock  of  innocency  that 
cannot  be  impaired,  and  a  firm  confidence  in  God 
Almighty,  that  he  will  never  suffer  that  innocency 
to  be  utterly  oppressed,  or  notoriously  defamed,  is, 
an  expectation  of  those  gusts  and  storms  of  rumour, 
detraction,  and  envy;  and  a  resolution  not  to  be 
over  sensible  of  all  calumnies,  unkindness,  or  in- 

n^ice;  but  to  believe,  that,  by  being  preferred 
ore  other  men,  they  have  an  obligation  upon 
them,  to  suffer  more  than  other  men  would  do; 
and  that  the  best  way  to  convince  scandals,  and 
misreports,  is,  by  neglecting  them,  to  appear  not 
to  have  deserved  them.  And  there  is  not  a  more 
troublesome  passion,  or  that  often  draws  more 
inconveniences  with  it,  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  indignation  of  bein^  unjustly  calumniated, 
and  from  the  pride  of  an  upright  conscience ;  when 
men  cannot  endure  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  if  they  have 
not  deserved  it :  in  which  distemper,  though  they 
free  themselves  from  the  errore,  or  infirmities,  witn 
which  they  were  traduced,  they  commonly  discover 
others,  of  which  they  had  never  been  sus|)ected. 
In  a  word,  let  no  man  think,  that  is  once  entered 
into  the  list,  he  can  by  any  skill,  or  comportment, 
prevent  these  conflicts  and  assaults;  or  by  any 
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stubborn  or  impetuous  humour,  suppress  and  pre- 
vail over  them  :  but  let  him  look  upon  it  as  pur- 
gatory he  is  unavoidably  to  pass  through,  and  de- 
pend upon  Providence,  and  time,  for  a  vindicatbn ; 
and  hy  perfonninf^aU  the  duties  of  his  place  to  the 
end  witn  justice,  mtegrity,  and  uprightness,  give 
all  men  cause  to  believe,  he  was  worthy  of  it  the 
first  hour,  which  is  a  triumph  very  lawful  to  be 
affected. 

As  these  distempers,  indispositions,  and  infirmi- 
ties of  particular  men  had  a  great  influence  upon 
the  public  affairs,  and  disturbed  and  weakened  the 
whole  frame  and  fabric  of  the  king's  designs ;  so 
no  particular  man  was  more  disc^uieted  by  thiem, 
than  the  king  himself ;  who,  in  his  person,  as  well 
as  in  his  business,  suffered  all  the  vexation  of  the 
rude,  petulant,  and  discontented  humours  of  court 
and  army.  His  majesty  now  paid  interest  for  all 
the  benefit  and  advantage  he  had  received  in  the 
b^arinning  of  the  war,  by  his  gentleness,  and 
princelv  affability  to  all  men,  and  by  descending 
somewnat  from  the  forms  of  majesty,  which  he 
had,  in  his  former  life,  observed  with  all  punctu*- 
alihr.  He  vouchsafed  then  himself  to  receive  any 
addresses,  and  overtures  for  his  service,  and  to 
hold  discourse  with  all  men  who  brought  devotion 
to  him ;  and  he  must  be  now  troubled  with  the 
complaints,  and  murmurs,  and  humours  of  all; 
and  how  frivolous  and  unreasonable  soever  the 
cause  was,  his  majesty  was  put  both  to  inform  and 
temper  their  undrnt^idings.  No  man  would  re* 
ceive  an  answer  but  from  himself,  and  expected  a 
better  from  him,  than  he  must  have  been  contented 
to  have  reeeived  from  any  body  else.  Every  man 
msunuAed  the  service  he  had  done,  and  his  ability 
ana  interest  to  do  greater,  and  proposed  honour 
and  reward  equal  to  both  in  his  own  sense.  And 
if  he  received  not  an  answer  to  his  mind,  he  grew 
sullen,  complained,  *'he  was  n^lected,"  ana  re- 
solved, or  pretended  so,  "to  quit  the  service,  and 
*'  to  travel  into  some  foreign  kingdom."  He  is 
deceived  that  believes  the  ordinary  carriage  and 
state  of  a  king  to  be  matters  of  indifferency,  and 
of  no  relation  to  his  greatness.  They  are  the  out- 
works, which  preserve  nuyesty  itself  from  approaches 
and  surprisal.  We  find  that  the  queen  of  Sheba 
was  amazed  at  the  meat  of  Solomon's  table,  and 
the  sitting  of  his  servants,  and  the  attendance 
of  his  ministers,  and  their  apparel,  and  his  cup- 
bearers, &c.  as  so  great  instances  of  Solomon's 
wisdom,  that  there  was  no  mare  spirit  in  her.  And 
no  doubt,  whosoever  inconsiderately  departs  from 
those  forms,  and  trappings,  and  ornaments  of  his 
digni^  and  preeminence,  will  hardly,  at  some 
time,  oe  able  to  preserve  the  body  itself  of  majesty, 
from  intrusion,  invasion,  and  violation. 

And  let  no  man  think,  that  the  king  had  now 
no  hard  task  to  master  these  troubles,  and  that  a 
short  and  sharp  blast  of  royal  severity  would  easily 
have  dispersea  these  clouds.  The  disease  was  too 
violent  and  catching,  and  the  contagion  too  uni- 
versal, to  be  cured  by  that  remedy ;  neither  were 
the  symptoms,  or  effects,  the  same  in  all  constitu- 
tions. It  cannot  be  imagined,  into  how  many 
several  shapes  men's  indispositions  were  put,  and 
the  many  artifices  which  were  used  to  get  honours, 
offices,  preferments,  and  the  waywu^dness  and 
perverseness,  which  attended  the  being  disap- 
pointed of  their  own  hopes.  One  man  had  been 
named  for  such  a  ]>lace,  that  is,  himself  and  his 
frienda  had  given  it  out,  that  he  should  have 
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it,  when,  it  may  be,  he  was  too  modest  to  pre- 
tend to  it;  and  upon  this  vogue  he  had  a  title; 
and  if  it  should  oe  conferred  upon  another,  it 
would  be  a  mark  of  the  king's  disfavour  to  him ; 
and  therebv  he  should  lose  tne  ability,  and  credit, 
without  wnich  he  could  do  no  feraier  service. 
Another  suggested,  that  his  friends  and  com- 
panions in  consort  had  all  received  some  obliga- 
tion, and  if  he  alone  should  remain  without  some 
testimony  of  favour,  it  would  be  a  brand  upon 
him  of  some  signal  imworthiness.  No  man  was 
so  hardhearted  to  himself,  as  not  to  be  able  to  give 
a  reason  for  any  thing  he  desired ;  and  he  com- 
monly had  best  success,  who  prosecuted  his  own 
wishes  with  most  boldness  ana  importunity ;  nei- 
ther was  there  a  better,  or  another  reason  for  some 
men's  preferment,  than  that  they  had  set  their 
hearts  upon  it,  and  would  have  it.  And  it  was  a 
great  temptation  to  modest  natures,  to  find  for- 
ward men  had  so  good  fortune,  that  the  want  of 
success  began  to  be  imputed  to  want  of  wit. 

I  remenmer,  once,  a  person  of  good  quality,  and 
of  a  good  name  in  action,  came  to  me  very  pen- 
sive, and  told  me, "  how  conscientiously  ne  had 
"  served  the  king,  without  any  private  designs,  or 
"  other  thoughts,  than  the  discharge  of  hu  own 
duty,  and  rendering  the  performance  of  that 
duty  acceptable  to  his  majesty ;  vet  that,  to  his 
unspeakable  discomfort,  he  found,  he  had  been 
misrepresented  to  the  king,  and  that  his  piajesty 
had  entertained  a  sinister  opinion  of  him,  and 
desired  me  to  learn  what  the  ground  of  the  pre- 
judice was,  and  by  my  good  testimony  to  endea- 
"  vour  to  remove  it."  I  nad  a  veary  good  opinion 
of  the  person,  and  believed  the  king  had  bo,  and 
therefore  persuaded  him,  that  the  jealousy  was 
groundless,  and  pressed  to  know,  from  whence  he 
received  those  impressions ;  he  excused  himself  in 
the  particular,  and  assured  me,  "  that  he  had  his 
"  aavertisement  from  a  sure  hand,  which  was  to 
''  be  concealed,  and  not  doubted;  that,  upon  my 
inquiry,  I  would  find  it  true,  though  he  could 
not  imagine  d^e  cause."  I  promiwd  him,  "I 
would  press  the  king  very  heartily  in  it,  and  if 
there  were  any  thing  that  stuck  with  him,  I  pre- 
sumed his  majesty  would  be  so  gracious  to  let 
'*  me  know  it ;"  and  accordingly^,  naving  shortly 
after  an  opportunity  to  wait  on  ms  majesty,  I  told 
him  the  true  narrative  of  what  had  passed,  with 
my  observation  of  the  general  comportment  of  that 
gentleman,  and  besought  his  nuuesty, ''  if  any  ill 
'*  offices  had  been  done  him,  or  that  any  prejudice 
"  towards  him  was  lodged  in  his  royal  breast,  that 
"  he  would  graciously  vouchsafe  to  tell  me  what  it 
"  was,  and  that  he  would  aUow  him  an  access,  to 
'*  clear  himself  from  any  imputations."  The  king 
very  cheerfully  assured  me,  '*  that  he  had  not  only 
a  very  good  opinion  of  that  gentbman,  but  that 
he  was  most  assured,  he  had  no  real  susiHcion  to 
the  contrary;"  and  therefore  bad  me  '*  proceed 
to  the  other  part  of  mv  business."  I  told  him, 
"  I  had  no  more,  and  that  I  was  sure,  I  should 
"  make  a  very  happy  man  by  satisfying  him  of 
"  what  I  found."  Then  said  the  king,  "  You  are 
"  not  throughly  instructed,  for  the  other  half  of 
"  this  business  must  be  a  suit."  I  replied,  "  if 
"  that  were  so,  I  wasyet  more  ignorant  than  I 
"  suspected  myself."  Tne  gentleman  shortly  after 
came  to  me,  in  pain,  as  I  thought,  with  the  jea- 
lousy of  bdng  in  umbrage ;  ana  when  I  gave  him 
pregnant  assurance  to  md  contrary,  with  the  men- 
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lion  of  some  expressions  the  king  had  used,  which 
were  indeed  very  gracious,  he  seemed  to  receive  it 
with  such  a  countenance  and  gusto,  that  I  verily 
believed  he  had  had  his  hearth  desire.  But,  the 
next  morning,  he  came  to  me  again,  and  told  me, 
*'  that  I  had  made  him  abimdanuy  happy,  and  that 
**  he  doubted  not  there  was  no  just  ground  for  the 
"  other  reports,  but  only  the  malice  of  those  who 
"  wished  them  true ;  yet,  that  they  had  lessened 
'*  his  credit  abroad,  even  with  his  friends ;  and 
"  that  he  found  there  was  no  way  to  keep  up  his 
reputation  and  interest  in  the  world,  whereby 
he  might  be  able  to  do  the  king  service,  (whicn 
was  aU  he  looked  after,)  but  the  receiving  some 
"  testimony  of  the  kixig's  good  opinion,  which 
'*  would  be  a  public  evidence,  that  the  other  dis- 
''  courses  were  false."  I  was  surprised,  and  as 
much  out  of  countenance,  as  he  should  have 
been ;  and  advised  him  "  to  patience,  and  to 
"  expect  the  king's  own  time,  and  method,  rather 
"  than  to  (juicken  him  by  any  importunity,  which 
"  woiild  give  an  ill  relish  to  any  obligation."  He 
would  not  imderstand  that  philosophy,  but  shortly 
after  foimd  some  other  means  to  press  the  king 
very  roundly  for  a  place,  upon  the  title  of  that 
good  opinion  he  had  declared  to  me  to  hold  of 
him;  not  without  some  implication,  "that,  with- 
"  out  some  such  earnest  of  his  majesty's  ^ood- 
''  ness,  he  should  not  be  able  to  continue  m  his 
"  service;"  which  probably  was  one  of  the  modest- 
est  addresses,  which  were  made  to  him  at  that 
time.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  this  way  the  king's 
trouble  was  so  great,  that  he  many  times  suffered 
more  vexation  and  trouole  from  the  indisposition 
and  humours  of  his  own  people,  than  from  the 
enemy,  or  the  apprehension  of  their  counsels: 
which  hath  made  me  enlarge  this  digression  so 
much ;  conceiving  it  no  less  to  be  a  part  of  history, 
and  more  useful  to  posterity,  to  leave  a  character 
of  the  times,  than  (h  the  persons,  or  the  narrative 
of  the  matters  of  fact,  which  cannot  be  so  well 
understood,  as  by  knowing  the  genius  that  pre- 
vailed when  they  were  transacted. 

The  best  expedient  his  majesty  could  find  to  dis- 
pel these  fiunes,  was  motion  and  action ;  and  there- 
fore, though  the  season  of  the  year  was  too  far 
spent,  and  too  many  officers  hurt,  for  the  taking 
the  field  again,  besides  that  many  regiments  were 
returned  to  their  old  posts,  (as  the  Welsh  to  defend 
their  own  country  from  the  incursions  from  Glou- 
cester, and  to  reduce  some  towns  in  Pembroke- 
shire, which,  lying  on  the  sea,  by  the  help  of  the 
parliament  ships,  begun  to  fortify  and  gather 
strength,)  yet  he  resolved  his  forces  about  Oxford 
should  not  lie  still. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  prince  Rupert, 
with  a  strong  party  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
marched  into  Bedfordshire,  and  took  the  town  of 
Bedford,  and  in  it  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  used 
it  ovlj  as  a  strong  quarter.  This  expedition  was 
principally  to  countenance  sir  Lewis  Dives,  whilst 
lie  foitified  Newport  Pannel,  where  he  hoped  to  fix 
a  garrison ;  which  would  have  made  a  more  direct 
line  of  communication  with  the  northern  parts, 
and  restrained  the  commerce  between  London  and 
their  associated  counties ;  which  they  well  under- 
stood; and  therefore,  upon  the  first  news  of  it, 
the  earl  of  Essex  removed  his  head-quarters  from 
Windsor  to  St.  Alban's ;  and  the  trained  bands 
of  London,  and  their  auxiliary  regiments,  marched 
again  to  him  for  his  recruit ;  upon  the  advance-  I 


ment  whereof,  and  a  mistake  of  orders  from  Ox- 
ford, sir  Lewis  Dives  drew  off  his  forces  from 
Newport  Pannel ;  and  the  enemy  presently  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  it,  and  made  it  a  very  useful 
farrison.  Upon  which,  prince  Rupert  fortified 
'ossiter,  a  town  in  Northamptonshire,  and  left  a 
strong  garrison  there;  which, though  it  infested 
the  enemy  somewhat,  and  took  great  revenge  upon 
those  counties,  which  had  expressed  a  violent 
affection  to  the  parliament,  in  truth,  added  little 
strength  to  the  king ;  for  he  lost  many  horse  by  the 
labour  of  duty,  the  greatest  part  of  the  body  of  his 
horse  being  forced  to  quarter  near  that  place,  for 
the  security  of  the  foot,  till  the  works  smout  the 
town  were  in  such  a  forwardness,  that  they  needed 
not  fear  their  neighbours  at  St.  Alban's. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  power  of  the  parliament 
was  least  manifest  in  the  west,  where  their  party 
was  reduced  to  a  lowness,  and  confined  within 
narrow  limits  after  the  taking  of  Exeter ;  the 
gentlemen  of  that  county  having  been  generally 
well  devoted  to  the  king  s  service,  though  never 
able  safely  to  declare  it,  at  least  to  appear  in  a 

fosture  of  opposing  the  violence  of  the  otner  party, 
rince  Maurice  fotmd  a  general  concurrence  to 
advance  the  great  work,  bv  levies  of  money,  men, 
and  all  offices  that  could  oe  expected ;  insomuch 
as,  within  very  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  that 
town,  his  army  of  foot,  by  the  new  levies,  contained 
no  fewer  than  seven  thousand  men,  (which  was  a 
body  the  west  had  not  before  seen,)  besides  a  body 
of  horse,  at  least  proportionable  to  the  other;  and 
all  in  excellent  equipage  for  action.  And  at  the 
same  time,  colonel  John  Digby  was  before  Ply- 
mouth, with  above  three  thousand  foot,  and  six 
hundred  horse,  and  had  taken  a  work  from  the 
enemy  of  great  importance,  called  Mount  Stam- 
ford m  honour  of  tnat  earl  during  the  time  of  his 
abode  there,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  and 
which  commanded  some  part  of  the  river;  the 
loss  whereof  gave  the  town  a  marvellous  dis- 
couragement. 

The  first  error  the  prince  committed  after  the 
reducing  of  Exeter,  was  staying  too  long  there 
before  he  advanced,  for  victorious  armies  carry 
ffreat  terror  with  them,  whilst  the  memory  and 
fame  of  the  victory  is  fresh.  The  next,  that  he 
moved  not  directly  towards  Plymouth,  when  he 
did  move;  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
yielded  upon  his  approach :  for  the  town  was  full 
of  distraction,  and  jealousy  amongst  themselves,  as 
well  as  unprovided  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy. 
It  was  a  nch  and  populous  corporation,  being,  m 
tune  of  peace,  the  greatest  port  for  trade  in  the 
west ;  and,  except  Bristol,  greater  than  all  the  rest. 
There  was  in  it  a  castle  veiy  strong  towards  the 
sea,  with  good  platforms  ana  ordnance ;  and  little 
more  than  musket-shot  from  the  town,  was  an 
island  with  a  fort  in  it,  much  stronger  than  the 
castle;  both  which  were,  before  toe  troubles, 
under  the  command  of  a  captain,  with  a  garrison 
of  about  fifty  men  at  the  most ;  and  [were]  only 
intended  for  a  security,  and  defence  of  the  town 
against  a  foreign  invasion;  the  castle  and  the 
mand  to^edier  having  a  good  command  of  the 
entrance  mto  the  harbour,  but  towards  the  land 
there  was  very  little  strength.  This  command 
was  in  the  hands  of  sir  Jacm)  Ashley,  and  as  un- 
provided to  expect  or  resist  an  enemy,  as  the  other 
castles  and  forts  of  the  kingdom;  there  being 
only  ordnance  and  ammunition,  without  any  other 
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risoii  pot  into  it.  The  major  coimmndfd  tlie 
castle  and  the  town,  about  which  a  line  was  cast 
np  of  earth,  weak  and  iiregnlar. 

After  the  battle  of  Stratton,  and  that  the  king^s 
forces  prevaikd  so  far  over  die  west,  that  Bristol 
was  taken  by  them,  and  Exeter  doeely  besieged, 
sir  Alexander  Carew  began  to  think  his  island  and 
foft  would  hardly  secure  his  estate  in  Cornwall ; 
and  understood  the  law  so  wdl  (for  he  had  had 
a  good  education)  to  know,  that  the  side  he  had 
dmen  would  be  no  longer  the  better,  than  it 
should  continue  the  stronger;  and  having  origin- 
ally followed  no  other  motives,  than  of  popularity 
and  interests,  resolved  now  to  redeem  his  errors ; 
and  found  means  to  correspond  with  some  of  his 
old  friends  and  neighbours  in  Cornwall,  and,  by 
them,  to  make  a  direct  overture  to  surrender  that 
fort  and  island  to  the  kinff,  upon  an  assurance  of 
his  majesty's  pardon,  and  a  full  remission  of  his 
offences.  Sir  John  Berkley,  who  then  lay  before 
Exeter,  was  the  next  supreme  officer,  qualified  to 
entertain  such  a  treaty ;  and  he,  instantly,  by  the 
same  conveyance,  returned  him  as  ample  assur- 
ance of  his  own  conditions  as  could  be ;  with  ad- 
vice, ''that  he  should  not,  upon  any  defect  of 
"  forms,  (which,  upon  his  engagement,  should  be 
supplied  with  all  possible  expraition,  to  his  own 
sati8fiau:tion,)  defer  the  consummating  the  work; 
which  hereafter,  possibly,  might  not  be  in  his 
power  to  effect :"  designs  of  that  nature  being 
to  be  consulted  and  executed  together;  for  in 
those  cases,  according  to  Mutianns  in  Tacitus, 
Qm  deUberamt,  descivenmt ;  and  the  greatest  dan- 
ger attends  the  not  going  on.  But  he  was  so 
sottishly  and  dangerously  wary  of  his  own  security, 
(having  neither  courage  enough  to  obey  his  con- 
science, nor  wickedness  enough  to  be  prosperous 
against  it,)  that  he  would  not  proceed,  till  he  was 
sufficiently  assured,  that  his  pardon  was  passed  the 
great  seal  of  England ;  before  which  time,  though 
all  imaginable  haste  was  made,  by  the  treachery 
of  a  servant  whom  he  trusted,  his  treaty  and  design 
was  discovered  to  the  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee ;  and,  according  to  the  diligence  used 
in  cases  of  such  concernment,  he  was  suddenly, 
and  without  resistance,  surprised  in  his  fort,  and 
carried  prisoner  into  Plymouth :  and  from  thence, 
by  sea,  sent  to  London ;  where  what  became  of 
hmi,  will  be  remembered  in  its  place. 

Shortly  after  this  accident,  colonel  Digbv  came 
before  the  town;  and  though  the  great  aamage 
was  by  this  means  prevented,  yet  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  but  the  people  were  in  great  distractioD, 
with  the  apprehension  of  the  (Smger  they  had 
escaped ;  and  those  discoveries  bring  always  that 
meluicholy  with  them,  that  men  are  not  quickly 
again  brought  to  a  confidence  in  one  another.  For 
no  man  had,  to  common  understanding,  better 
deserved  to  be  trusted,  or  given  less  argument  for 
suspicion :  and  upon  such  a  defection,  who  could 
hope  to  stand  free  from  jealousy  ?  Besides,  he 
could  not  but  have  had  much  familiarity  with 
many  in  the  town,  which  must  object  them  to 
some  suspicion,  or,  at  least,  make  them  suspect 
that  they  were  suspected ;  and,  without  doubt,  it 
awakened  many  to  apprehend  the  immediate  hand 
of  God  in  the  judgment,  that  he  would  not  sufier 
a  man  to  recover  the  security  and  comfort  of  bis 
allegiance,  who  had  so  signaUy  departed  from  it 
agamst  the  light  of  his  own  conscience;  and 
that  a  man,  who  had  been   before   precipitate 


provisions  for  the  support  of  the  sohfien 
the  walls;  less  for  tne  receiving  a  recmit;  and 
the  garrison  itself  being  by  time,  marriages,  and 
trade,  incorporated  into  the  town,  and  ra&er  citi- 
zens than  soldiers ;  so  that  sir  Jacob  Ashley  being 
sent  for  to  the  king,  before  his  setting  iq>  his 
standard,  as  soon  as  there  was  any  apprehension 
of  a  party  for  the  kiiig  in  Comwafi,  after  the  ap- 
pearing of  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  those  other  gen- 
tlemen there,  the  majror  and  corporation  of  Ply- 
mouth quickly  got  both  the  castle  and  island  into 
their  own  power. 

It  win  be  wondered  at  by  many  hereafter,  that 
those,  and  the  like  places  of  strength  in  En^^and, 
being  under  the  command  of  persons  entirely  of 
his  majesty's  nomination,  were  not  put  into  a  good 
posture  of  defence,  when  it  grew  fiivt  evident,  that 
there  would  be  shortly  occasion  to  use  them ;  for 
according  to  the  old  story  in  iGlian,  that  when  in 
one  of  tne  states  of  Greece,  Micippus's  sheep 
brought  forth  a  lion,  it  was  generally  and  justly 
concluded,  that  that  portended  a  tyraimv,  and 
change  of  the  state  from  a  peaceable  to  a  oloody 
government ;  so  when  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment first  produced  a  sovereign  power,  to  make, 
and  aker,  and  suspend  laws,  before  they  raised  an 
army,  or  made  a  general,  or  declared  war;  when 
that  mild  and  innocent  sheep,  that  legal  regular 
convention  of  a  sober  and  modest  council,  had 
once  brought  forth  that  lion  which  sought  whom 
he  might  devour,  it  might  be  easily  ana  naturally 
concluded  by  all  wise  and  sober  men,  that  thie 
blessed  calm,  and  temperate  state  of  government, 
by  which  every  man  eat  the  frnit  of  his  own  vine, 
was  at  an  end ;  and  rapine,  blood,  and  desolation, 
to  succeed ;  and  therefore  that  those  holds  should, 
in  reason,  have  been  then  provided  for. 

But  I  shall  say  here  once  for  all,  that  from  the 
time  that  there  was  any  reasonable  jealousy  of  a 
war,  it  was  never  in  the  king's  power  to  mendthe 
condition  of  either  of  those  places ;  and  if  he  had 
attempted  it,  with  what  caution  or  secrecy  soever, 
the  inconvenience  he  must  have  sustained  by  it, 
besides  the  failing  of  his  end,  would  have  oeen 
much  greater  than  the  advantage  which  could  have 
accrued,  if  he  had  done  what  he  desired.  I  have 
verv  ill  described  the  times  we  have  passed  through, 
if  tnat  be  not  apparent ;  and  that  it  was  rather  an 
error  of  the  former  times,  that  those  places  needed 
any  supply,  than  that  it  was  not  applied  to  them 
in  the  succeeding. 

The  parliament  was  very  glad  Plymouth  was 
thus  secured;  and,  as  well  to  put  an  obligation 
upon  all  corporations,  by  shewing  they  thought 
them  capable  of  the  greatest  trusto,  as  because 
they  could  not,  in  truth,  more  reasonably  confide 
in  any  other,  they  committed  the  government 
thereof  to  ths^  mayor ;  who  was  well  enough  in- 
structed, what  respect  to  pay  to  their  committee ; 
which  was  appointed  to  reside  there  for  his  assist- 
ance, and  to  conduct  the  affairs  in  those  parts.  Of 
that  committee,  sir  Alexander  Carew  was  one ;  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  in  Cornwall,  who 
served  in  parliament  as  knight  for  that  county,  and 
had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  con- 
curred in  all  conclusions  with  the  most  violent, 
with  as  full  a  testimony  of  that  z^  and  fury,  to 
which  their  confidence  was  applied,  as  any  man. 
To  him  the  custody  and  government  of  that  fort 
and  island,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  security 
of  the  town,  was  committed ;  and  a  sufficient  gar- 
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against  all  reason,  should  perish  hy  considering 
too  much,  when  precipitation  was  only  reason- 
able. 

The  fame  of  the  winning  of  Exeter,  by  which  a 
victorious  army  was  at  liberty  to  visit  tnem,'and 
then  the  loss  of  Mount  Stamford,  which  was  their 
only  considerable  fortification  to  the  land,  with 
those  other  discomposures,  wrought  a  wonderful 
consternation  amongst  them ;  and  made  them  con- 
sider, that  if  they  could  hold  out,  and  defend  their  * 
town,  the  country  being  all  lost,  they  must  lose  all 
their  trade,  and  so  from  merchants  become  only 
soldiers ;  which  was  not  the  condition  they  con- 
tended for.  Insomuch  as  the  mayor  himself  was 
not  without  a  propensity  to  send  for  a  treaty,  upon 
which  the  town  might  be  delivered  to  the  king : 
and  it  was  by  many  then  believed,  that  if  prince 
Maurice  had  then  marched  from  Exeter  before  it, 
that  treaty  would  infallibly  have  ensued.  But 
when  I  Bay  it  was  an  error  that  he  did  not,  I 
intend  it  rather  as  a  misfortune  than  a  fault ;  for 
his  highness  was  an  utter  stranger  in  those  parts ; 
and  therefore  was  not,  without  ^reat  appearance  of 
reason,  persuaded  first  to  bend  his  course  to  Dart- 
mouth ;  which  was  looked  upon  "  as  an  easy  work, 
'*  and  a  harbour,  which,  being  got,  would  draw  a 
veiv  good  trade :  and  that  short  work  being 
performed,  Plymouth  would  have  the  less  courage 
to  make  resistance;  and  if  it  should,  it  were 
much  fitter  for  the  winter,  which  was  now  draw- 
^  ing  on,"  (for  it  was  more  than  the  middle  of 
September,)  "  than  the  other,  by  reason  of  the 
"  conveniency  of  good  accommodation  for  the  sol- 
*'  diers,  near  about  it ;  which  could  not  be  had 
«  about  Dartmouth." 

Upon  these  reasons,  he  marched  directly  to 
Dartmouth,  which,  how  unfit  soever  to  make  a 
defence  against  such  an  army,  by  the  disadvantage 
of  situation,  and  the  absence  of  all  those  helps 
which  use  to  contract  a  confidence,  he  found  in  no 
temper  and  disposition  to  yield ;  so  that  he  sat 
down  before  it.  And  shortly  after,  there  came  so 
violent  a  season  of  rain,  and  foul  weather,  that 
very  many  of  his  men,  with  lying  on  the  ground, 
fell  sick,  and  died;  and  more  ran  away.  Yet, 
after  near  a  month*s  siege,  and  the  loss  of  many 
good  men,  (whereof  the  same  colonel  Chudleigh, 
of  whom  we  spake  before,  was  one,  a  gallant 
young  gentleman,  who  received  a  shot  with  a 
musket  m  the  body,  of  which  he  died  within  few 
days,  and  was  a  wonderful  loss  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice,) it  was  given  up  on  fair  conditions ;  and  then 
the  prince,  having  placed  a  garrison  there,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Seymour,  a  gentleman  of 
principal  account  and  interest  in  Devonshire,  lost 
no  more  time,  but,  iirith  all  convenient  expedition, 
marched  to  Plymouth ;  which  was  not  now  in  the 
state  it  had  been ;  for  the  parliament,  being  quickly 
informed  how  terrible  an  impression  the  loss  of 
almost  all  other  parts  of  the  west  had  made  upon 
the  spirits  of  that  people,  had  before  this  time  sent 
a  recruit  of  five  hundred  men,  and  a  Scotch  officer 
to  be  governor;  who  eased  the  mayor  of  that 
unequal  charge,  and  quickly  made  it  evident,  that 
nothing  but  a  peremptory  defence  was  thought  of. 
So  the  prince  sat  aown  before  it  with  an  army 
much  injferior,  after  he  had  joined  with  colond 
Digby,  to  that  with  which  he  had  marched  from 
Exeter  to  Dartmouth ;  yet  with  much  confidence 
to  reduce  that  town,  betore  the  winter  should  be 
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Though  the  king's  success,  and  good  fortune, 
had  met  with  a  check  in  the  relief  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  batde  of  Newbury,  yet  his  condition  seemed 
mightily  improved  by  the  whole  summer's  service. 
For  whereas  he  seemed  before  confined,  upon  the 
matter,  within  Oxfordshire  and  half  Berkshire, 
(which  half  was  lost  too  upon  the  loss  of  Reading 
in  the  spring,)  and  the  parties,  which  appeared  for 
him  in  other  counties,  seemed  rather  sufficient  to 
hinder  a  general  union  against  him,  than  that  they 
were  like  to  reduce  them  to  his  devotion ;  he  was 
now,  upon  the  matter,  master  of  the  whole  west ; 
Cornwall  was  his  own  without  a  rival;  Plymouth 
was  the  only  place,  in  all  Devonshire,  unreduced ; 
and  those  forces  shut  within  their  own  walls :  the 
large  rich  county  of  Somerset  with  Bristol,  the 
second  county  in  the  kingdom,  entirely  his:  in 
Dorsetshire,' the  enemy  had  only  two  little  fisher- 
towns,  Poole  and  Lyme ;  all  the  rest  was  declared 
for  the  king.    And  in  every  of  these  counties,  he 
had  plenty  of  harbours  and  ports,  to  supply  him 
with  ammunition,  and  the  country  with  trade.    In 
Wiltshire  the  enemy  had  not  the  least  footing,  and 
rather  a  town  or  two  in  Hampshire,  than  any  pos- 
session of  the  county ;  that  people  being  generally 
undevoted  to  them:    the  whole  principality  of 
Wales,  except  a  sea  town  or  two  in  Pembroke- 
shire, was  at  his  devotion ;  and  that  unfortunate 
obstinate  town  of  Gloucester  only  kept  him  from 
commanding  the  whole  Severn.    The  parliament 
was  nothing  stronger  in  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lancashire,  thim  they  were  m  the  beginning  of 
the  year.    And  albeit  the  marquis  of  Newcastle 
had  been  forced  to  rise  as  unfortunately  from 
Hull,  as  the  king  had  been  from  Gloucester,  yet 
he  had  still  a  full  power  over  Yorkshire,  and  a 
greater  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  than 
the  parliament  had.    So  that  he  might  be  thought 
to  be  now  strong  enough  to  make  war ;  the  con- 
trary opinion  whereof  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
reasons  that  there  was  no  peace.    And  therefore 
many  believed,  that,  what  appearance  soever  there 
was  of  obstinacy,  the  winter  would  produce  some 
overtures  of  accommodation;   and  that  all  the 
noise  of  preparation  from  Scotland,  was  only  to 
incline  the  king  to  the  greater  condescensions; 
and  that,  in  truth,  they  who  had  pretended  the 
concurrent  desire  of  the  people,  as  the  best  reason 
for  whatsoever  they  had  proposed,  and  traduced 
the  king  with  a  purpose  of  bringing  in  foreign 
forces  to  awe  and  impose  upon  his  own  subjects, 
would  not  now  have  the  hardiness  to  bring  in  a 
stranger  nation  to  invade  their  country,  and  to 
compel^that  people,  by  whose  affections  tney  would 
be  tnought  to  be  guided,  to  submit  to  changes 
they  had  no  mind  to  receive.    And  the  arrival  of 
the  count  of  Harcourt,  as  extraordinary  ambas- 
sador from  the  crown  of  France,  was  looked  upon 
as  an  expedient  to  usher  in  some  treaty,  and  to 
remove  those  ceremonies,  and  preliminary  proposi- 
tions, which,  by  reason  of  the  mutual  declarations 
and  protestations  against  each  other,  might  be 
thought  of  greater  mfficulty,  than  any  real  differ- 
ences between  them. 

The  kinff  himself  was  not  without  expectation  of 
notable  effects  from  this  embassy ;  for  the  state  of 
France  seemed  to  be  much  altered  from  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  these  troubles.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who,  the  king  well  knew,  had  more  than 
fomented  the  troubles  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  now  dead ;  and  the  king  of  France  him- 
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self  likewise ;  and  those  old  ministers  of  state  who 
had  been  long  in  the  bastile,  or  banished,  were  now 
set  at  liberty,  and  recalled,  and  in  favour;  the 
queen  mother  made  regent ;  who  professed  great 
personal  kindness  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  so 
great  a  sense  of  the  indignities  the  king  and  she 
suffered,  that  she  seemed  sensible,  that  france  had 
contributed  too  much  to  them,  and  to  think,  that 
the  interest,  as  well  as  honour,  of  that  crown  was 
concerned  to  buoy  up  the  monarchy  of  England  ; 
with  intimations, "  tnat  the  king  himself  should 
"  direct  what  wav  he  would  be  served  by  that 
"  crown."  The  rarst  evidence  they  gave  of  mean- 
ing as  they  said,  was  the  revocation  of  monsieur  la 
Fert^  Senneterre,  the  ambassador  then  resident  in 
England;  who  had  contracted  a  wonderful  fa- 
miliarity with  the  fiercest  managers  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  done  the  king  all  imaginable  disservice ; 
insomuch  as  he  had  inmistriously  persuaded  some 
Enghsh  priests  and  Jesuits,  to  engage  those  of  the 
Eomish  persuasion,  by  no  means  to  assist  the  king; 
with  a  full  assurance,  *'  that  the  parliament  would 
"  allow  them  liberty  of  conscience."  This  minister 
his  majesty  desired  might  be  recalled;  which  was 
not  only  suddenly  done,  but  a  private  intimation 
likewise  [given]  to  our  queen,  "  that  she  should 
*'  nominate  what  person  snould  be  employed  in  his 
"  place ;  who  should  wholly  guide  himself  by  her 
"  instructions :"  and  her  mmesty  was  led  to  make 
choice  of  monsieur  le  conte  d'Harcourt,  one  of  the 
principal  persons  of  that  kingdom,  being  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  ana  so  aUied  to  the  king, 
and  grand  escuier  of  France ;  and  had  been  their 
late  fortunate  general  in  Catalonia,  where  he  had 
given  the  Spaniard  the  greatest  defeat  they  had 
received ;  wnich  was  not  thought  an  unseasonable 
qualification  in  an  ambassador,  whose  business  was 
to  mediate  a  peace. 

His  reception  at  London  was  with  much  solem- 
nity, that  he  might  not  find  there  was  any  absence 
of  ceremony  or  state,  by  the  absence  of  the  king; 
yet  when  ne  had  a  safe  conduct  for  Oxford,  his 
carriages  were  stopped  at  the  going  out  of  London, 
and  ms  own  coacn,  as  well  as  dl  other  places, 
searched  with  great  and  unusual  rudeness,  upon 
suspicion  that  he  carried  letters ;  and  though  he 
expostulated  the  affront,  as  a  high  violation  of  his 
honour  and  privilege,  he  received  no  manner  of 
reparation,  or  the  officer,  that  did  it,  any  repre- 
hension ;  which  made  many  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  very  keen  in  the  resentment.  The  king 
expected  that,  by  this  ambassador,  the  crown  of 
France  would  have  made  a  brisk  declaration  on  his 
majesty's  behalf;  and  if  the  parliament  should  not 
return  to  their  regular  obedience,  that  they  should 
have  found  no  correspondence  or  reception  in  that 
kingdom;  and  that  they  would  really  assist  his 
majesty,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  should  propose ; 
which  declaration,  he  thought,  would  prove  of 
moment  with  the  city  of  London,  in  respect  of 
their  trade ;  but  more  with  the  Scots,  who  were 
understood  to  have  an  especial  dependence  upon 
France. 

When  the  ambassador  returned  from  his  audi- 
ence at  Oxford,  where  he  stayed  not  many  days, 
he  sent  a  paper  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  hy 
which  he  desired  his  lordship,  "  to  impart  to  the 
"  messieurs  of  parUament,  that  he  had  made 
"  known  to  their  majesties,  the  affectionate  desire 
"  the  king  his  master^  and  the  queen  his  mistress, 
"  had  to  contribute  all  good  offices^  in  the  pro* 
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curement  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  this  king- 
dom; to  which  he  found  the  desires  of  their 
majesties  well  disposed;  and  therefore  he  desired 
to  know,  if  his  lordship  thought  the  two  houses 
"  did  correspond  in  the  same  intention :  if  they 
"  did,  after  thev  sliould  make  him  understand  the 
"  subject  that  nad  obliged^  them  to  take  up  arms, 
*'  he  would  interpose  to  pacify  the  differences,  by 
"  such  expedients,  as  should  be  most  conformable 
"  to  the  ancient  laws  aQd  customs  of  the  realm." 
After  the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  informed 
the  house  of  peers  of  this  representation,  it  was,  at 
a  conference,  imparted  to  the  house  of  commons, 
and  an  answer  was  framed  by  joint  agreement,  to 
be  returned  by  the  earl  of  NorQiumberland  to  the 
ambassador.  In  the  form  of  it,  they  gave  him  the 
title  of  prince  of  Harcourt,  and  grand  escuier  of 
France  ;  but  omitted  that  of  extraordinary  ambas- 
sador in  England,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
parliament,  by  letters  of  credence,  or  the  sight  of 
nis  instructions  from  the  king,  or  queen  regent  of 
France,  that  he  was  by  them  employed  extraordi- 
nary ambassador  into  England. 

The  answer  itself  was,  "  that  the  lords  and 
commons  in  parliament  did,  with  all  due  respects, 
accept  of  the  affectionate  desires  of  the  long, 
and  queen  regent  of  France,  to  contribute  good 
"  offices  towards  the  procuring  a  happy  peace; 
'*  and  that,  when  the  said  monsieur  le  prince 
'^  d'Harcourt  should  make  any  such  propositions 
to  the  parhament,  by  authority  from  their 
majesties  of  France,  they  would  give  then  such 
an  answer  to  the  same,  as  might  stand  with  the 
interest  of  both  kingdoms,  and  their  late  solemn 
league  and  covenant."  The  lords  proposed, 
that  there  might  be  a  committee  appointed  to 
"  treat  with  the  ambassador :"  but  the  commons 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  it,  "till  he  should 
"  make  it  manifest,  that  he  had  authority  from 
'*  his  master  to  treat  with  the  parliament;"  and 
withal  they  declared,  "  that  if  he  had,  at  any 
"  time,  any  thing  farther  to  offer  to  them,  they 
"  would  not  receive  it  from  any  particular  member 
''  of  either  house ;  but  that  he  should  apply  him- 
"  self  by  writing,  or  otherwise,  to  the  spleaker  of 
either  or  both  houses  of  parhament ;  otherwise, 
they  would  hold  no  correspondence  with  him." 
The  ground  of  this  resolution  was,  that  they  might 
draw  from  the  ambassador  (which  they  presumed 
coidd  not  be  without  the  privity  and  approbation 
of  the  king)  an  address,  and  acknowledgment  that 
they  were  a  parliament,  against  the  free£)m  where- 
of, and  consequentiy  the  present  being,  his  majesty 
had,  by  his  late  proclamation,  dedsmed.  So  the 
ambassador,  after  a  journey  or  two  to  Oxford, 
and  some  perfunctory  addresses  to  the  houses,  re- 
turned to  France  re  infecta,  and  without  the  least 
expression  of  dislike,  on  his  master's  behalf,  of 
their  proceedings. 

They  were  scrupulous  in  believing  that  France 
really  intended  to  repair  the  mischiefit  had  done ; 
and  observed,  that  though  there  were  some 
plausible  compliances,  in  point  of  ceremony,  with 
particular  persons,  after  tne  death  of  the  former 
cardinal;  yet,  that  the  main  counsels  were  carried 
on  upon  the  rules  and  directions  he  had  left;  and 
that  the  cardinal  Mazarin,  a  person  of  the  highest 
trust  with  the  other,  wholly  now  presided  over 
those  counsels ;  and  considered,  how  much  France 
might  imagine  it  would  conduce  to  their  interest, 
that  the  king  of  England  should  not  have  all  his 
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subjects  in  perfect  obedience,  lest  he  miffht  offer  to 
be  an  arbiter  of  their  great  differences :  fsay,  these 
men  believed  count  Harcourt's  instructions  pri- 
%^tel7  were  no  other,  than  the  last  ambassador's ; 
whom  the  king  had  caused  to  be  recalled.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  they  who  were  inclined 
to  that  jealousy,  had  arguments  enough  to  in- 
crease it. 

When  this  extraordinary  ambassador  ^vas  ap- 
pointed to  come  for  England,  Mr.  Mountague  was 
m  the  court  of  France,  very  much  trusted  by  both 
their^  majesties,  and  by  his  quality,  and  near  rela- 
tion to  BO  great  a  trust,  his  long  conversation  in 
that  court,  and  a  singuleur  dexterity  in  his  nature, 
adorned  with  excellent  parts,  was  thought  to  have 
a  very  good  place  in  the  favour  and  particular 
estimation  of  the  qneen  regent,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  cardinal;  to  whom  he  had  been  useful. 
With  this  gentleman  most  of  the  conclusions  had 
been  transacted,  which  were  preparatory  to  the 
ambassador's  journey ;  and  it  was  thought  fit,  that 
he  should  at  the  same  time  come  into  England ; 
and,  in  such  a  disguise,  as  might  easily  conceal  a 
man  better  known  in  France  than  in  his  own 
country,  in  the  ambassador's  train  find  a  safe  pas- 
sage to  Oxford ;  which  was  carried  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that,  besides  to  the  ambassador  himself,  he 
was  known  to  very  few  of  his  retinue.  The  count 
of  Harcourt  was  not  landed  four  and  twenty  hours, 
but  in  his  journey  towards  London,  a  messenger 
from  the  parliament  apprehended  Mr.  Mountague, 
and  earned  him  a  pnsoner  to  the  houses;  by 
whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and 
though  the  ambassador  made  a  ffreat  show  of 
resenting  it,  he  never  claimed  him  m  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  procure  his  enlargement;  which  made 
men  believe  the  cardinal  liked  well  his  confine- 
ment, and  desired  not  he  should  be  either  at 
Oxford  or  Paris. 

At  the  ambassador's  first  coming  to  Oxford, 
after  general  overtures,  and  declarations  of  the 
resolution  of  that  crown,  '*  to  give  his  majestv  all 
"  possible  assistance  for  his  reestablishment,  he 
proposed  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the 
king.  His  majesty,  that  knew  well  such  an  offer 
was  not  to  be  rejected,  lest  they  should  from 
thence  take  an  occasion  to  refuse  those  things  he 
should  propose,  appointed  a  conunittee  of  his 
council  (according  to  the  usual  course)  to  treat 
with  the  ambassador,  upon  all  necessary  articles, 
which  should  attend  such  a  treaty ;  declaring  an 
inclination  to  enter  into  such  a  league  as  was  pro- 
posed ;  and  thereupon  desired  '*  a  present  loan  of 
money,  and  a  supply  of  a  good  proportion  of 
arms  and  ammumtion ;  ana  likewise  that  the 
crown  of  France  would  declare  against  his  sub- 
jects of  England  and  Scotland,  who  would 
persist  in  reoellion;  according  to  an  article 
"  ratified  in  the  last  treaty  of  the  league  now  in 
"  force." 

The  ambassador,  who,  it  seems,  expected  that 
there  should  have  been  more  pauses  in  the  over- 
ture of  the  league  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the 
present  declined  the  treating  with  the  committee ; 
alleging,  **  that  he  was,  upon  the  matter,  a  minis- 
**  ter  of  both  their  majesties ;  and  was  to  receive 
**  command  from  them,  and  wholly  to  attend  their 
**  service ;  and  therefore  that  he  desired  wholly  to 
**  communicate  with  their  majesties  themselves  :" 
and  shortly  after  waved  any  farther  mention  of  the 
league^  with  a  French  compliment,  **  that  it  would 
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not  appear  a  generous  thing,  to  press  the  ]6ng 
to  any  act  in  this  his  distress,  which  he  haa 
made  scruple  of  consenting  to  heretofore,  when 
"  the  fortune  of  both  crowns  were  equally  pro- 
sperous :  but  that  his  master  and  mistress  would 
frankly  contribute  all  that  could  be  reasonably 
expected  from  them,  towards  his  majesty's  re- 
storation and  establishment ;  and  afterwards 
expect  such  a  return  of  affection  from  his  ma- 
jesty, as  the  greatness  of  the  obligation  should 
merit  in  his  princely  estimation."  And  at  the 
same  time,  the  queen  regent  and  cardinal  posi- 
tively denied  to  the  lord  Goring,  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary then  from  his  majesty  in  France,  that 
ever  the  count  of  Harcourt  had  any  instruction  to 
mention  a  league  offensive  and  defensive.  These 
particular  carriages,  and  his  not  resenting  the 
mdignities  offered  to  him  by  the  parliament,  made 
many  men  believe,  that  this  ambassador,  notwith- 
standing all  the  specious  professions,  was  sent 
rather  to  foment,  than  extinguish,  the  fire  that  was 
kindled.  Certain  it  is,  during  his  stay  in  England, 
he  did  not,  in  the  least  degree,  advance  the  king's 
service;  and,  at  his  return,  left  the  parliament 
more  united  amongst  themselves  against  the  king, 
and  the  Scots  more  advanced  towards  their  coming 
in,  than  he  found  them ;  there  being  at  the  same 
time  likewise  a  French  agent  in  Scotland;  who 
produced  no  alteration  in  the  affections  of  that 
people,  to  the  king's  advantage. 

The  return  of  the  three  earls  [formerly  men- 
tioned! to  London  in  the  winter,  who  so  solemnly 
applied  themselves  to  the  king  in  the  spring,  con- 
tributed exceedinglyto  the  union  of  the  two  nouses 
at  Westminster.  The  other  two  stayed  longer ; 
and  retired  with  much  more  decency,  if  not  with  a 
tadt  permission.  But  the  earl  of  Holland,  when 
he  saw  his  place  in  the  bedchamber  conferred  upon 
the  marquis  of  Hertford,  in  much  discontent,  found 
an  opportunity,  which  was  not  difficult,  to  remove 
out  of  the  king's  quarters;  and  before  he  was 
missed  at  O^dbrd,  intelligence  was  brought  that  he 
had  rendered  himself  to  the  parliament  at  London; 
and  to  make  his  return  the  more  conscientious, 
he  declared,  ''that  the  ground  of  his  deserting 
"  them  formerly,  and  going  to  the  king,  was  a 
"  hope  to  incline  his  majesty  to  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
"  but  that  he  found  he  was  mistaken  in  the  temper 
"  of  the  Oxford  councils ;  and  that  the  king  had 
"  still  about  him  some  counsellors,  who  would 
"  never  consent  to  a  safe  and  well-grounded  peace ; 
"  and  that  he  hard  they  had  persuaded  the  king 
"  to  make  a  cessation  with  the  rebels  in  Ireland ; 
"  which  affected  his  conscience  so  much,  that, 
"  though  he  had  been  sure  to  have  lost  his  life  by 
"  it,  he  would  return  to  the  parliament ;"  profess- 
ing exemplary  fidelity  to  them,  if  they  would  again 
receive  him  into  their  favour. 

It  may  be,  his  discourse  of  Ireland,  or  the  king's 
averseness  to  peace,  wrought  upon  very  few ;  but 
the  e\ndence  of  the  king's  aversion  so  far  to  for- 
give and  forget  former  trespasses,  as  to  receive 
them  into  favour  and  trust  again,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  many.  For  it  is  imdoubtedly  true, 
that  many  of  the  pnncipal  and  governing  members 
of  both  houses,  that  is,  of  them  who  had  governed, 
and  done  as  much  mischief  as  any,  either  out  of 
apprehension  that  the  king  would  prevail,  or  that 
they  should  not  prevail  soon  enough,  or  the  ani- 
mosity against  those  who  had  outgrown  their 
government^  and  followed  new  teadera  of  theif 
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own,  and  to  other  ends  than  had  been  originally 
proposed,  or  out  of  some  motions  of  conscience, 
were  quite  weary  of  the  parliament,  and  desirous 
to  obtain  a  fair  admission  to  the  king ;  and  looked 
only  upon  the  footing  which  those  doves,  which 
went  first  out  of  the  ark,  should  find ;  and  surely, 
if  that  expedient  bad  been  dexterously  managed, 
it  had  been  the  most  probable  way  to  nave  drawn 
the  parliament  into  such  contempt,  that  it  must 
have  fallen  of  itself :  and  it  is  a  way,  that  in  no 
civil  war,  which  is  arrived  to  any  vicour  and  power 
of  contending,  ought  to  be  dechnea.  For  a  body, 
that  is  not  formed  by  policy,  with  any  avowed  and 
fixed  principles  of  government,  but  by  the  distem- 
pered affections,  ambition,  and  discontent  of  parti- 
cular persons,  who  rather  agree  against  a  common 
adversary,  than  are  united  to  one  just  interest, 
cannot  so  easily  be  dissolved,  as  by  tampering  with 
particular  persons,  and  rending  those  branches 
from  the  trunk,  whose  beauty  and  advantage  con- 
sists only  in  the  spreading. 

And  the  reasons  were  unanswerable,  which  the 
old  consul  Fabius  in  livy,  lib.  24,  gave,  in  the 
case  of  Cassius  Altinius,  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
Cannae,  deserted  the  Romans,  and  fled  to  Hannibal, 
by  which  he  got  the  city  of  Arpos ;  and  when  the 
condition  of  the  Romans  was  again  recovered  and 
flourishing,  came  again  to  the  Roman  army,  and 
oflTered  to  betray  that  city  into  their  hands.  Many 
were  of  opinion,  "  that  he  should  be  looked  upon 
"  as  a  common  enemy ;  and  bound,  and  sent  to 
''  Hannibal,  as  a  perfidious  person,  who  knew 
"  neither  how  to  oe  a  friend  nor  an  enemy." 
Fabius  reprehended  the  unseasonable  seventy  of 
those  who  considered,  and  judged  in  medio  ardore 
belli,  tanquam  in  pace  libera,  and  told  them,  "  that 
"  their  principal  care  must  be,  that  none  of  their 
"  friends  and  allies  might  forsake  them ;  the  next, 
"  that  they  who  had  forsaken  them,  might  return 
"  again  into  their  obedience  and  protection  :  for, 
"  si  abire  a  Ramanis  liceat,  redire  adeos  non  Uceat, 
"  it  could  not  be,  but  the  state  of  Rome,  from 
"  whom,  in  the  late  misfortunes,  many  had  revolted, 
**  must  become  very  desperate." 

Such  was  the  king's  condition,  the  number  of 
the  guilty  being  so  much  superior  to  the  innocent, 
that  the  latter  could  reasonably  expect  only  to  be 
preserved  by  the  conversion  and  reduction  of  the 
former.  Neither  did  the  king  not  foresee,  or  abhor 
this  expedient ;  but  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
time  was  so  averse  from  the  stratagem,  that  it  was 
evident  his  present  loss  would  be  as  great,  by  prac- 
tising it,  as  his  future  advantage  was  like  to  im- 
prove by  it.  And  whatever  damage  his  majesty 
sustained,  that  unfortunate  earl  received  no  ac- 
knowledgment, or  encouragement  from  the  other 
party,  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  return ;  but  as 
his  estate  was  sequestered  as  soon  as  he  left  them, 
80  he  was  now  committed  to  prison,  and  that 
sequestration  continued ;  neither  was  it,  in  a  long 
time  after,  taken  off,  nor  himself  ever  after  ad- 
mitted to  his  place  in  their  council,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  intercession  of  very  powerful  friends, 
or  to  any  reputation  of  doing  farther  good  or 
hurt. 

And  verily,  there  must  be  thought  to  be  some 
dislike,  in  tne  very  primary  law  of  nature,  of  such 
tergiversation  and  inconstancy;  since  we  scarce 
find,  in  any  story,  a  deserter  of  a  trust  or  party,  he 
once  adhered  to,  to  be  long  prosperous,  or  in  any 
eminent  estimation  with  those  to  whom  he  resorts;  | 


though,  in  the  change,  there  may  appear  evideDt 
arguments  of  reason  and  justice;  nether  hath  it 
been  in  the  power  or  prerogative  of  any  authority, 
to  preserve  such  men  from  the  reproach,  and 
jealousy,  and  scandal,  that  naturally  attends  upon 
any  defection  :  /  have  not  found  eoU  in  thee,  since 
the  day  of  thy  coming  unto  me,  unto  this  day;  never- 
theless, the  lords  favour  thee  not,  was  the  professbn 
of  king  Achish,  when  he  dismissed  David  himsdf 
from  marching  with  the  army  of  the  Philistine; 
and  that  expostulation  of  those  lords,  wherewith 
should  he  reconcile  himself  unto  his  master  f  should 
it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  ?  wiU  be 
always  an  argumentation  to  raise  a  distrust  of  those 
who  have  eminently  quitted  their  party :  and  the 
judgment  of  Fabius  himself,  which  we  touched 
before,  of  Cassius  Altinius,  was  not  much  in  their 
favour ;  for  though  he  reprehended  the  proposition 
of  sending  him  to  Hannibal,  yet  he  concluded, 
''  that  he  would  have  no  trust  reposed  in  him,  but 
"  that  he  should  be  kept  in  safe  custody,  with 
"  liberty  to  do  any  thing  out  go  away,  till  the  war 
"  was  ended ;  hem  consuUanavm,  utrvm  defectio 
"  prior  plus  merita  sit  poena,  an  hie  reditus  venia." 
And  as  it  fares  thus  in  civil  afiairs,  and  the  breach 
of  moral  obligations,  so  it  happens  in  spiritual  de- 
fections,'and  alterations  in  reli^on ;  for  as,  among 
the  Jews,  the  proselytes  were  civilly  and  charitably 
treated,  without  upbraidings  or  reproaches ;  yet  it 
was  provided, "  that  no  proselyte  should  be  eligible 
"  into  the  court  of  their  Sanhedrim ;"  and  in  their 
very  conversation,  they  had  a  caution  of  them: 
Vel  ad  decimam  usyue  generationem  a  proselytis 
cave,  was  an  aphorism  amongst  them.     So  our 
observation  and  experience  can  give  us  few  ex- 
amples of  men  who  have  changed  their  religion, 
ana  not  fallen  into  some  jealousy  and  distrust,  or 
disreputation,  even  with  those  with  whom  they 
side ;  that  have  made  their  future  life  less  pleasant 
and  delightsome;  which,  it  may  be,  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  rare  instances  of  men  of  extra- 
ordinary parts,  or  great  minds^  who  have  enter- 
tained those  conversions. 

The  lords  and  commons  were  all  now  of  a  mind, 
and  no  other  contention  amongst  them,  than  who 
should  most  advance  the  power  which  was  to  sup- 
press the  king's :  new  and  stricter  orders  were 
made  for  the  general  taking  the  covenant;  and 
an  ordinance, ''  that  no  man  should  be  in  any  office 
**  or  trust  in  their  armies,  or  the  kingdom,  or  of  the 
"  common  council  of  London,  or  should  have  a 
"  voice  in  the  election  of  those  officers,  but  such 
"  who  had  taken  the  covenant ;  nor  even  they  who 
"  had  taken  the  covenant,  if  they  had  been  for- 
"  merly  imprisoned,  or  sequestered  for  suspicion  of 
"  malignancy,  or  adhering  to  the  king."    And 
that  they  might  as  well  provide  for  their  sovereign 
jurisdiction  m  civil  matters,  as  their  security  in 
martial,  they  again  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  great  seal  of  England.    The  commons  had 
often  pressed  the  house  of  peers  to  concur  with 
them,  "in  the  making  a  new  great  seal;  as  the 
"  proper  remedy  against  those  mischiefs,  which, 
"  by  the  absence  of  it,  had  befallen  the  common- 
"  wealth  j"  declaring, "  that  the  great  seal  of  Ei^g- 
"  land,  of  right,  ought  to  attend  upon  the  parlia- 
"  ment ;"  in  which  the  peers  as  often  refused  to 
join  with  them,  being  startled  at  the  statute  of  the 
25th  of  Edward  III.  by  which,  the  counterfeiting 
the  great  seal  of  England  is,  in  express  terms, 
declared  to  be  high  treason ;  and  it  had  been  in  all 
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times  before  imderstood  to  be  the  sole  property  of 
the  kin^,  and  not  of  the  kingdom,  and  absolutely 
in  the  km^s  own  disposal,  where  it  should  be  kept> 
or  where  it  should  attend. 

This  dissent  of  the  lords  hindered  not  the  busi- 
ness; the  commons  frankly  voted,  ''that  a  seal 
*'  should  be  provided,"  and  accordinffly  took  order 
that  one  was  engraven^  and  brought  into  their 
house,  according  to  the  same  size  and  effigies,  and 
nothing  differing  from  that  which  the  king  used  at 
Oxford.  Being  in  this  readiness,  and  observing 
the  lords  to  be  less  scrupulous  than  they  had  been, 
about  the  middle  of  November  they  sent  again  to 
them,  to  let  them  know,  "  they  had  a  great  seal 
"  ready,  which  should  be  put  into  the  custody  of 
"  such  persons  as  the  two  nouses  should  appomt ; 
*'  and  if  thev  would  name  some  peers,  a  proportion- 
"  able  numoer  of  the  other  bodv  should  jom  in  the 
"  executing  that  trust."  All  oDJections  were  now 
answered,  and  without  any  hesitation  their  lordships 
not  only  concurred  with  them  to  have  a  seal  m 
their  own  disposal,  but  in  a  declaration  and  ordi- 
nance; by  which  they  declared,  ''all  letters  patents, 
and  grants  made  by  the  khig,  and  passed  the 
great  seal  of  England,  after  the  32d  of  May  in 
the  year  1642,  (which  was  the  day  the  lord  keeper 
"  left  the  house,  and  went  with  the  great  seal  to 
"  York  to  the  king,)  to  be  invalid^  andvoid  in  law ; 
"  and  henceforward,  that  their  own  great  seal 
"  should  be  of  the  like  force,  power,  and  vaUdity, 
"  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  any  great  seal  of 
"  England  had  been^  or  ought  to  be ;  and  that 
"  whosoever,  after  publication  of  that  ordinance, 
"  should  pass  any  thing  under  any  other  great 
"  seal,  or  should  claim  any  thing  thereby,  should 
"  be  held  and  adjudged  a  public  enemy  to  the 
"  state." 

At  the  same  time,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Bul- 
lingbrook,of  the  peers,  Mr.  Saint-John,  (whom  they 
still  entitled  the  king's  solicitor  general,  though  his 
majesty  had  revoked  his  patent,  and  conferred  that 
office  upon  sir  Thomas  Gardner;  who  had  served 
him  faithfully,  and  been  put  out  of  his  recorder's 
place  of  London,  for  having  so  done,)  sergeant 
Wild,  (who,  being  a  sergeant  at  law,  had  with  most 
confidence  averred  their  legal  power  to  make  a  seal,) 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Prideaux,  two  private  prac- 
tisers  of  the  law,  were  nominated  "  to  have  the  keep- 
"  ing,  ordering,  and  disposing  of  it,  and  all  sucn, 
"  and  the  like  power  and  authority,  as  any  lord 
"  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  or  commissioner  of 
"  the  great  seal,  for  the  time  being,  had  had,  used, 
"  or  ought  to  have."  The  earl  of  Rutland  was 
so  modest,  as  to  think  himself  not  sufficiently 
qualified  for  such  a  trust ;  and  therefore  excused 
himself  in  point  of  conscience :  whereupon  they 
nominated,  m  lus  room,  the  earl  of  Kent,  a  man  of 
far  meaner  parts,  who  readily  accepted  the  place. 

The  seal  then  was  delivered,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, to  their  speaker ;  and  by  him,  with  much 
solemnity,  the  house  attending  him,  to  the  speaker 
of  the  peers,  at  the  bar  in  that  house.  1  ne  six 
commissioners  were  then,  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses,  solemnly  sworn,  "  to  execute  the  office  of 
"  keepers  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  in  all  things 
"  according  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  both 
"  houses  of  parliament."  And  thereupon  the  seal 
was  delivered  by  the  two  speakers  to  them,  who 
carried  it,  according  to  order,  to  the  house  of  the 
clerk  of  the  parliament,  in  the  old  palace ;  where  it 
was  kept  locked  up  in  a  chest ;  which  could  not  be 


opened  but  in  the  presence  of  three  of  them,  and 
with  three  several  keys.  This  work  being  over, 
they  appointed,  for  the  first  exercise  of  this  kind  of 
sovereignty,  a  patent  to  be  sealed  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England ;  which 
was  done  accordingly ;  by  which  many  concluded, 
that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  been 
put  out  of  that  great  office  for  their  sakes,  was  not 
restored  to  their  full  confidence;  others,  that  he 
desired  not  to  wear  their  Uvery. 

About  the  same  time,  to  shew  that  they  would 
be  absolute,  and  not  joint  sharers  in  the  sovereign 
power,  they  gave  an  instance  of  boldness  mingled 
with  cruelty,  that  made  them  appear  very  terru»le. 
The  king  had  published  several  proclamations,  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  term  from  London  to  Ox- 
ford, which  had  been  hitherto  fruitless,  for  want  of 
the  necessary  legal  form  of  having  the  writs  read 
in  court;  so  that  the  judges  who  were  ready  to 
perform  their  duty,  could  not  regularlv  keep  the 
courts  at  Oxford;  whichelse  they  would  nave  done, 
notwithstanding  the  order  and  declarations  pub- 
lished by  the  two  houses  to  the  contrary;  they  who 
were  learned  in  the  law  believing  that  assumption 
to  be  unquestionably  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  lliese 
writs  of  adjournment  had  never  yet  been  delivered 
seasonably,  to  be  read  in  court,  or  into  the  hands 
of  either  of  the  sworn  judges,  who  yet  attended  at 
Westminster;  of  which  there  were  three  in  number, 
justice  Bacon  in  the  king's  bench,  justice  Reeve  in 
the  common  pleas,  and  baron  Trevor  in  the  exche- 
quer ;  who,  how  timorous  soever,  and  apprehensive 
of  the  power  and  severity  of  the  parlimnent,  know- 
ing the  law  and  their  duties,  men  believed,  would 
not  have  barefaced  declined  the  execution  of  those 
commands  they  were  sworn  to  observe.  Several 
messengers  were  therefore  sent  from  Oxford  with 
those  writs ;  and  appointed,  on  or  before  such  a 
day,  (for  that  circumstance  was  penal,)  "to  find 
"  an  opportunity  to  deliver  the  writs  into  the  hands 
"  of  die  several  judges."  Two  of  them  performed 
their  charges,  and  delivered  the  writs  to  justice 
Reeve,  and  baron  Trevor ;  who  immediately  caused 
the  messengers  to  be  apprehended. 

And  the  houses,  being  informed  of  it,  gave  direc- 
tion, "  that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  council  of 
"  war,  as  spies ;"  which  was  done  at  Essex-house. 
The  messengers  alleged,  "  that  they  were  sworn 
"  servants  to  his  majesty  for  the  transaction  of 
"  those  services,  for  which  thev  were  now  accused ; 
"  and  that  they  had  been  legally  punishable,  if  they 
"  had  refiised  to  do  their  duties,  the  term  being  to 
"  be  adjourned  by  no  other  way."  Notwithstanding 
all  which,  they  were  both  condemned  to  be  hanged 
as  spies ;  ana  that  such  a  sentence  might  not  be 
thought  to  be  only  m  terrorem,  the  two  poor  men 
were,  within  few  days  after,  carried  to  tiie  old 
Exchange,  where  a  gaUows  was  purposely  set  up; 
and  there  one  of  them,  one  Daniel  kniveton,  was 
without  mercy  executed ;  dying  with  another  kind 
of  courage  than  could  be  expected  from  a  man 
of  such  condition  and  education,  did  not  the  con- 
science of  being  innocent  beget  a  marvellous  satis- 
faction in  any  condition.  Tne  other,  after  he  had 
stood  some  time  upon,  or  imder  the  gallows,  look- 
ing for  the  same  conclusion,  was  reprieved,  and 
sent  to  Bridewell ;  where  he  was  kept  long  after, 
till  he  made  an  escape,  and  returned  again  to  Ox- 
ford. This  example  begot  great  terror  in  all  the 
well  affected  about  London,  and  so  much  the  more, 
because,  about  the  same  time,  an  ordinance  was 
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made,  "  that  whosoever  went  to  Oxfotd,  or  into 
any  of  the  king's  quarters,  without  leave  from 
one  of  the  houses,  or  a  pass  from  their  general, 
or  whosoever  had  any  correspondence  with  any 
person  in  the  king's  quarters,  by  writing  letters, 
or  receiving  letters  from  thence,  should  be  pro- 
*^  ceeded  against  as  a  person  disaffected  to  the 
state ;  and  his  person  committed,  and  his  estate 
sequestered ;  and  should  be  liable,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  (of  which  themselves  would 
be  only  judges,)  to  be  tried  as  spies." 
As  this  made  them  exceeding  terrible  to  those 
who  loved  them  not,  so,  about  the  same  time,  they 
gave  another  instance  of  severity,  which  rendered 
uieir  government  no  less  reverenced  amongst  their 
frien£  and  associates.  The  brave  defence  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  great  success  that  attended  it,  made 
the  loss  of  Bristol  the  more  felt ;  and  consequently 
the  delivery,  and  yielding  it  up,  the  more  liberally 
spoken  of,  and  censured.  The  which  colonel  Fiennes 
having  not  patience  to  bear,  he  desired,  being  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  of  a  sway- 
ing interest  there,  "  that  he  might  be  put  to  give 
"  an  account  of  it  at  a  court  of  war,  which  was  the 
''  proper  judicature  upon  trespasses  of  that  nature." 
And  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  powerful  enough, 
upon  some  collateral  and  circumstantial  passages, 
to  procure  some  of  the  chief  who  inveighed  against 
him,  to  be  imprisoned  and  reprehended.  This  be- 
gat greater  passion  and  animosity  in  the  persons, 
that  thought  they  suffered  unjustly,  and  only  by 
the  authority  and  interest  of  the  colonel  and  his 
father;  which,  by  degrees,  brought  faction  into 
the  house  of  commons,  and  the  army,  according 
to  the  several  affections  and  tempers  of  men. 

There  were  but  two  prosecutors  appeared>  one 
Mr.  Walker,  a  gentleman  of  Somersetshire,  of  a 
good  fortune,  and,  by  the  loss  of  that,  the  more 
provoked ;  who  had  been  in  the  town  when  it  was 
lost,  and  had  strictly  observed  all  that  was  done, 
or  said;  and  the  famous  Mr.  Pryn,  who  had  at  first 
let  himself  into  the  disquisition,  out  of  the  activity 
and  restlessness  of  his  nature,  and  was  afterwards 
sharpened  by  contempt.  These  two,  under  pretence 
of  zeal  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  such  an  irreparable 
damage  to  it  might  not  pass  away  without  due 
punishment,imdertook  the  prosecution;  and  boldly 
charged  the  colonel  with  cowardice  and  treachery ; 
and  gave  several'instances  of  great  and  high  pro- 
fessions, and  performances  faint,  and  not  answer- 
able; with  some  mixtures  of  pride,  and  love  of 
money,  throughout  the  course  of  his  government. 
Colonel  Fiennes,  besides  the  credit  and  reputation 
of  his  father,  had  a  very  good  stock  of  estimation 
in  the  house  of  commons  upon  his  own  score ;  for 
truly  he  had  very  good  parts  of  learning  and  nature, 
and  was  privy  to,  and  a  great  manager  in,  the  most 
secret  designs  firom  the  beginning ;  and  if  he  had 
not  incumbered  himself  with  command  in  the  army, 
to  which  men  thought  his  nature  not  so  well  dis- 
posed, he  had  sure  been  second  to  none  in  those 
councils,  after  Mr.  Hambden's  death.  This  made 
him  too  much  despise  those  who  appeared  lus 
adversaries,  and  others  whom  he  knew  to  be  such, 
though  they  appeared  not,  (for  he  looked  upon  sir 
William  Waller  as  an  enemy,  who,  [by  his]  misfor- 
tune at  Roundway-down,  having  brought  that  storm 
upon  Bristol,  was  industrious  to  ms^e  the  second 
loss  to  be  apprehended  only  as  the  effect  of  the 
other's  want  of  courage  and  conduct,)  and  being 
sure,  that  he  was  very  free  from  wishing  well  to 


the  king,  he  thought  no  defect  would  be  farther 
imputed  to  him,  than  might  well  be  answered  by 
the  having  done  his  best ;  and  that  the  eminencv 
of  his  perfect  zeal  against  his  majesty  would  weigh 
down  all  objections  of  disservice  to  the  parl^- 
ment. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  after  a  long  and 
solemn  hearing  before  the  court  of  war,  at  St. 
Alban's,  where  the  earl  of  Essex  then  lay,  which 
took  up  many  days,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  "  for  not  having  defended  Bristol  so  well, 
''  and  so  long,  as  he  ought  to  have  done."    And 
though  he  had  afterwards  a  pardon  for  his  life, 
granted  to  him  by  the  prerogative  of  the  genera], 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  vet  the  infamy  of  the 
iudgment  could  not  be  taken  off;  bv  which  he 
became  unfit  to  continue  an  officer  of'^the  army; 
and  the  shame  of  it  persuaded  him  to  quit  tne 
kingdom;  so  that  he  went  for  some  time  into 
foreign  parts,  retaining  still  the  same  full  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  church  and  state, 
and  only  grieved  that  he  had  a  less  capacity  left  to 
do  hurt  to  either.    Many  looked  upon  this  exam- 
ple as  a  foundation  of  great  awe  and  reverence  in 
the  army,  that  the  officers  might  see,  that  no  titles 
or  relations  should  be  able  to  break  through  the 
strict  discipline  of  war.    For  this  gentleman  was 
a  person  of  singular  merit,  and  fidetity  to  the  party 
that  he  served,  and  of  extraordinary  use  to  them 
in  those  counsels  that  required  the  best  under- 
standings.  Others  thought  it  an  act  of  unadvised 
severity,  to  expose  so  eminent  a  person,  who  knew 
all  their  intrigues,  upon  the  importunity  of  useless 
and  inconsickrable  persotis,  to  infjemiy;   whilst 
others  considered  it  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven 
upon  a  man  who  had  been  so  forward  in  promoting 
the  public  calamities :  and  no  doubt,  it  increased 
much  the  factions  and  animosities,  both  in  the  par- 
liament and  the  army ;  and  might  have  done  them 
farther  mischief,  if  it  had  not  fallen  on  a  man  so 
throughly  engaged,  that  no  provocations  could 
make  nim  less  of  their  party,  or  less  concerned  in 
their  confederacy. 

Nothing  troubled  the  king  so  much,  as  the  in- 
telligence he  received  from  Scotland,  that  they  had 
already  formed  their  army,  and  resolved  to  enter 
England  in  the  winter  season.  All  his  confidence, 
which  he  had  founded  there  upon  the  faith  and 
most  solemn  professions  of  particular  men,  without 
whom  the  nation  could  not  have  been  corrupted, 
had  deceived  him  to  a  man;  and  he  founa  the 
same  men  most  engaged  against  him,  who  had, 
with  most  solemnity,  vowed  all  obedience  to  him. 
And  the  circumstance  of  the  time  made  the  danger 
of  the  invasion  the  more  formidable ;  for  the  earl 
of  Newcastle,  who  was  lateljr  created  a  marquis, 
had  been  compeUed  with  his  army,  as  much  by 
the  murmurs  and  indisposition  of  the  officers,  as 
by  the  season  of  the  year,  to  quit  his  design  upon 
Hull,  and  to  retire  to  York ;  and  the  garrison  at 
Hull  had  made  many  strong  infaUs  into  the  coun- 
try, and  defeated  some  of  his  troops ;  so  that  the 
Scots  were  like  to  find  a  strong  party  in  that  large 
county.  However,  the  marquis  sent  a  ^ood  body 
of  horse  towards  the  borders,  to  wait  their  motion ; 
and  no  sooner  heard  of  their  march,  which  begun 
in  January,  in  a  great  frost  and  snow,  than  hin^lf 
marched  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham  to  attend 
them.  The  particulars  of  all  that  afiair,  and  the 
whole  transaction  of  the  northern  parts,  where  the 
writer  of  this  history  was  never  present,  nor  had 
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any  part  in  those  counsels^  are  fit  for  a  relation 
apart;  which  a  more  proper  person  will  employ 
hmiself  in. 

In  these  straits,  the  kinff  considered  two  expe- 
dients which  were  proposed  to  him,  and  which  his 
majesty  directed  should  he  both  consulted  in  the 
coimcil.  The  one  was,  "  that  all  the  peers  who 
**  were  then  in  Oxford,  or  in  the  king's  service, 
'^  might  subscribe  a  letter  to  the  council  of  state  in 
Scotland ;  whereby  it  would  appear,  by  the  sub- 
scription, that  above  five  parts  01  six  of  the  whole 
nobility,  and  house  of  peers,  were  in  the  king's 
service,  and  disavowed  all  those  actions  which 
were  done  against  him,  by  the  pretended  author- 
ity of  the  two  houses ;  which  possibly  might 
make  some  impression  upon  the  nation  of  Scot- 
land, though  it  was  well  enough  known  to  their 
**  seducers."  A  letter  was  prepared  accordingly, 
expressmg  ''the  foulness  of  the  rebellion  in  mig- 
land,  under  the  reputation  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, and  the  carrving  on  the  same,  when 
they  had  driven  away,  oy  force,  much  the  major 
part  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  ex- 
pressly a^;ainst  all  the  laws  of  the  land  :*'  it  put 
them  in  mmd  of  *'  their  obligation  to  the  king,'' 
and  pathetically  concluded  *'  with  conjuring  them 
to  desist  from  their  unjust  and  unwarrantable 
purpose;  since  they  could  have  no  excuse  for 
posecuting  the  same,  from  the  authority  of  par- 
*'  liament."  The  letter  was  perused,  and  debated 
in  the  council,  and  afterwards  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  peers ;  and  being  generally  approved  without 
any  dissenting  voice,  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  signed  by  all  those  jpeers,  and  privy-counsel- 
lors, who  were  then  in  Oxford,  and  to  he  sent  to 
those  who  were  absent  in  any  of  the  armies,  or  in 
the  king's  quarters,  and  to  be  then  sent  to  the 
mar()uis  of  Newcasde ;  who,  after  he  had  signed 
ity  with  those  peers  who  were  in  those  parts,  was 
to  transmit  it  into  Scotland  by  a  trumpet;  all 
which  was  done  accordingly. 

Of  all  the  peers  who  followed  the  king,  there 
was  only  one  who  refused  to  sign  this  letter,  the 
earl  of  Leicester;  who,  after  many  pauses  and 
delays,  whether  he  had  not  yet  digested  his  late 
deposal  from  the  heutenancy  of  Ireland,  to  which 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  was  deputed,  and  thought 
the  disobliffation  of  it  not  capable  of  a  reparation, 
or  whether  ne  thought  the  kind's  fortune  desperate, 
and  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  himself  to  any  popular 
displeasure,  and  not  to  provoke  the  parliament  far- 
ther than  by  not  concurring  with  them ;  or  whe- 
ther he  had  it  then  in  his  purpose  to  be  found  in 
their  quarters,  as  shortly  after  he  was,  did  in  the 
end  positively  refuse  to  subscribe  the  letter ;  and 
thereby  was  the  occasion  of  a  mischief  he  did  not 
intend.  For  both  their  majesties,  in  their  secret 
purpose,  had  designed  him  to  succeed  the  marquis 
of  Hertford  in  the  government  of  the  prince ;  for 
which  he  would  have  been  very  proper ;  but  upon 
this  so  affected  a  discovery  of  a  nature,  and  mind, 
liable  to  no  kind  of  compliance,  the  king  could  not 
prosecute  his  purpose;  and  so  the  government  of 
that  hopeful  and  excellent  prince  was  committed 
to  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  he  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  his  importunity 
was  very  troublesome :  a  man  of  any  who  bore  the 
name  ot  a  gentleman,  the  most  unfit  for  that  pro- 
vince, or  any  other  that  required  anv  proportion  of 
wisdom  and  understanding  for  the  aischarge  of  it. 
But  it  was  the  unhappy  temper  of  the  court  at 
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that  time,  to  think  that  it  was  no  matter  who  was 
employed  in  that  ofilice ;  for  the  king  nor  queen 
were  not  at  all  deceived,  nor  was  the  earl  less  fit 
than  they  thought  him  to  be ;  but  they  thought 
his  want  of  parts  (his  fidelity  there  was  no  cause  to 
suspect)  to  be  of  Uttle  importance  :  and  a  coun- 
sellor, much  trusted,  speaking  at  that  time  with 
the  lord  Jermyn, ''  how  astonishing  a  thin^  it  was 
''  to  all  the  nation,  to  see  the  prince  committed  to 
**  such  a  governor,"  he  smiled,  according  to  his 
custom,  when  he  could  not  answer ;  and  said,  "  it 
was  of  no  moment,  who  had  the  name  and  style 
of  governor,  since  the  king  and  queen  meant  to 
be  his  governor,  and  firmly  resolved  that  he 
should  never  be  out  of  their  presence,  or  of  one 
''  of  them :"  when,  within  Httle  more  than  a  year 
after,  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  sever  the 
prince  from  him,  and  hved  not  to  see  him  again ; 
and  he  then  found,  and  lamented,  that  he  had 
deputed  such  a  governor  over  him. 

The  other  expedient  proposed  by  the  chancellor 
was,  "  that  since  the  whole  kingdom  was  misled 
"  by  the  reverence  they  had  to  parUaments,  and 
''  believed  that  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people 
"  could  not  be  otherwise  preserved,  than  by  their 
"  authority,  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  to  no  pur- 
"  pose  to  persuade  men  that  what  thev  did  was 
''  against  law,  when  they  were  persuaded  that  their 
"  very  doing  it  made  it  lawful,  it  would  be  there- 
''  fore  necessary,  and  could  be  only  effectual  to 
"  convince  them,  that  they  who  did  those  mon- 
'*  strous  things  were  not  the  parliament,  but  a 
"  handful  of  desperate  persons,  who,  by  the  help 
''  of  die  tumults  raised  in  the  city  of  London,  had 
"  driven  away  the  major  part  of  the  parliament, 
"  and  called  tnemselves  the  parliament,  who  were, 
"  in  truth,  much  the  less,  and  the  least  consider- 
"  able  part  of  it ;  which  would  appear  manifestly, 
''  if  the  king  would  issue  out  a  proclamation,  to 
"  require  all  the  members  who  had  left  the  parlia- 
"  ment  at  Westminster,  to  repair  to  Oxford  by 
"  such  a  day ;  where  his  mcgesty  would  be  willing 
"  to  advise  with  them  in  matters  of  the  greatest 
*'  importance,  concerning  the  peace,  and  distrac^ 
**  tions  of  the  kingdom :  and  by  this  means  he 
"  mi^ht,  in  many  things,  serve  nimself  by  their 
''  assistance,  and  it  would  evidently  appear  by  the 
"  number  of  both  houses,  whose  names  would  be 
quickly  known  and  published,  how  few  remained 
at  Westminster,  who  carried  on  the  devouring 
war,  so  grievous  to  the  whole  kingdom." 
The  king  was  a(  first  in  some  apprehension,  that 
such  a  co^ux  of  persons  together  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who  would  look  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  it 
in  their  debates,  might,  instead  of  doing  him  ser- 
vice, do  many  things  contrary  to  it,  and  exceed- 
ingly apprehended,  that  they  would  immediately 
enter  upon  some  treaty  oi  peace,  which  would  have 
no  effect;  yet,  whilst  it  was  in  suspense,  would 
hinder  his  preparation  for  the  war;  and  though 
nobody  more  aesired  peace,  yet  he  had  no  mind 
*  that  a  multitude  shoula  be  consulted  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  it :  imagining,  that  things  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  the  givmg  up  persons,  and  other 
particulars  of  honour,  would  not  seem  to  them  of 
moment  enough  to  continue  a  war  in  the  kingdom ; 
which  would  have  been  true,  if,  as  hath  been  said 
before,  the  governors  of  the  parliament  had  not 
themselves  been  too  fearful  of  a  peace,  to  trust 
any  to  make  pohtic  propositions,  which,  upon 
refusal,  might  have  done  good,  but  being  con- 
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seated  to  liad  undone  them,  and  frustrated  all  their 
de^ffns. 

The  council  seemed  much  inclined  to  the  expe- 
dient, and  many  conveniences  were  in  view ;  and  it 
might  he  reasonably  hoped,  and  presumed,  "  that 
"  persons,  who  had  that  duty  to  obey  his  majesty's 
summons,  in  coming  thither,  which  would  be 
none  but  such  as  had  already  absented  themselves 
from  Westminster,  and  thereby  incensed  those 
who  remained  there,  would  [not]  bring  ill  and 
"  troublesome  humours  with  them,  to  disturb  that 
service  which  could  onlj  preserve  them :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  unite,  and  conspire  together, 
to  make  the  king  superior  to  his  and  their  ene- 
mies. And  as  to  the  advancing  anv  propositions 
•'  of  peace,  which  there  could  be  no  ooubt  but  they 
'*  would  be  inclined  to,  nor  would  it  be  fit  for  his 
majesty  to  oppose,  there  could  be  no  inconveni- 
ence ;  since  their  appearing  in  it  would  but  draw 
reproach  from  those  at  Westminster,  who  would 
never  give  them  any  answer,  or  look  upon  them 
*'  under  any  notion,  but  as  private  persons,  and 
**  deserters  of  the  parliament,  without  any  qualifi- 
**  cation  to  treat,  or  to  be  treated  with :  which 
**  would  more  provoke  those  at  Oxford,  and,  by 
*'  degrees,  stir  up  more  animosities  between  them." 
And  the  king  discovered  more  of  hope  than  fear 
from  such  a  convention;  and  so,  with  a  very 
unanimous  consent  and  approbation,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  out,  containing  the  true  grounds 
and  motives,  and  mentioning  the  league  of  Scot- 
land to  invade  the  kingdom ;  which  was  the  most 
universaUy  odious  and  detestable ;  and  summoned 
all  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  ex- 
cept only  such  who,  having  command  in  his  ma- 
jesty's armies  in  the  north,  and  in  the  west,  could 
not  be  dispensed  with,  to  be  absent  from  their 
charges,  to  attend  upon  his  majesty  in  Oxford, 
upon  a  day  fixed  in  January  next. 

The  king  was  not  all  this  while  without  a  due 
sense  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  in  the 
groMTth  and  improvement  of  the  power  and  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
him,  without  some  more  extraordinary  assistance, 
to  resist  that  torrent,  which,  he  foresaw,  by  the  next 
spring,  would  be  ready  to  overwhelm  him,  if  he 
made  not  provision  accordingly.  When  he  saw 
therefore,  tnat  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  compose 
the  distractions  of  England,  or  to  prevent  those  in 
Scotland,  and  abhorring  the  thought  of  introduc- 
ing a  foreign  nation  to  subdue  his  own  subjects, 
he  began  to  think  of  any  expedients  which  mi^ht 
allay  the  distempers  in  Ireland;  that  so,  having 
one  of  his  kingdoms  in  peace,  he  mi^ht  apply  the 
power  of  that,  towards  the  procunng  it  in  his 
other  dominions.  He  was  not  ignorant,  how  ten- 
der an  argument  that  business  of  Ireland  was,  and 
how  prepared  men  were  to  pervert  whatsoever  he 
said  or  did  in  it ;  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  caution,  that  whatsoever  was  done 
in  it  should  be  by  the  counsel  of  that  state,  who 
were  understood  to  be  most  skilful  in  those  affairs. 
The  lords  justices,  and  council,  had  sent  a  short 
petition  to  ms  majesty,  which  was  presented  to 
them,  in  the  name  of  his  catholic  subjects,  then  in 
arms  against  him;  by  which  they  only  desired, 
with  full  expressions  of  duty  and  submission  to  his 
majesty,  "  tnat  he  would  appoint  some  persons  to 
"  hear  what  they  could  say  tor  themselves ;  and  to 
"  present  the  same  to  his  majesty."  Hereupon 
the  king  authorized  by  his  commission  the  lord 


marquis  of  Ormond,  and  some  others,  to  receire 
what  they  were  ready  to  offer,  but  without  the 
least  authority  to  conclude  any  thing  with  them 
upon  it.  And  after  the  receipt  of  this  commission, 
the  marquis,  finding  that  this  petition  was  prose- 
cuted with  less  ingenuity  than  it  seemed  to  have 
been  presented,  was  so  far  from  being  indulgent 
to  them  under  that  notion,  that  he  e^'en  then  ad- 
vanced against  them  with  his  army,  and  gave  them 
a  very  signal  defeat ;  which  refonned  their  appli- 
cation, and  made  it  more  submiss. 

In  the  mean  time  (though  in  all  actions  and 
counsels,  the  lors  justices,  and  council  there,  had 
yielded  punctual  obedience  to  aU  directions  from 
the  parliament)  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  suffered 
exceedingly  for  want  of  provisions,  money,  and 
ammunition,  out  of  England ;  which  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  were  obliged,  and  were,  to 
that  purpose,  enabled  by  his  majesty  to  send.  In- 
somuch as  that  board,  by  their  letters  of  the  fourth 
of  April,  this  present  year,  advertised  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  "that  they  had  been 
"  compelled,  for  the  preservation  of  tne  army,  to 
"  take  money  from  all  who  had  it,  and  to  wrest 
"  their  commodities  from  the  poor  merchants, 
whom  they  had  now,  by  the  law  of  necessity, 
utterlv  undone,  and  disabled  from  being  here- 
after nelpful  to  them,  in  bringing  them  in  vie- 
"  tuals,  or  other  needful  commodities :  and  that 
"  there  were  few  of  themselves,  or  others,  that 
had  not  felt  their  parts  in  the  enforced  rigour  of 
their  proceedings,  so  as,  what  with  such  hard 
dealing,  no  less  grievous  to  them  to  do,  than  it 
was  heavy  to  others  to  suffer,  and  by  their 
descending,  against  their  hearts,  far  below  the 
*'  honour  and  dignity  of  that  power  they  repre- 
'*  sented  under  his  royal  majesty,  they  had,  with 
'^  unspeakable  difficulties,  prevailed  so  as  to  be 
"  able  to  find  bread  for  the  soldiers  for  the  space 
**  of  one  month :  that  they  were  then  expelling 
''  thence  all  strangers,  ana  must  instantly  send 
away  for  England  thousands  of  poor  despoiled 
Enghsh,  whose  very  eating  was  now  insupport- 
able to  that  place ;  and  therefore,  they  said,  they 
did  again  eamesdy  and  finally  desire  (for  their 
''  confusions  would  not  now  admit  the  writing  of 
'*  many  more  letters,  if  any)  some  supplies  of 
"  victual  and  munition  might,  in  present,  be  hast- 
*'  ened  thither  to  keep  life,  until  the  rest  might 
"  follow ;  there  being  no  victuals  in  store ;  nor 
*'  one  hundred  barrels  of  powder ;  which,  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  usual  necessary  exx)ense8,  besides 
''  extraordinary  accidents,  would  not  last  above  a 
"  month." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  they  hkewise  sent  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Nicholas,  that  his  majesty  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  sadness  of  their  condition,  and,  with 
it,  a  copy  of  a  paper  that  morning  presented  to  the 
board  (which  was  likewise  sent  in  their  letter  to 
the  speaker)  from  the  officers  of  the  army ;  who, 
after  sharp  expressions  of  the  miseries  tney  sus- 
tained, and  expostulations  thereupon,  concluded, 
"  that  if  their  lordships  would  take  them  into  their 
timely  considerations,  before  their  urgent  wants 
made  them  desperate,  they  would  serve  them 
"  readily  and  faithfully ;  but  if  their  lordships 
**  would  not  find  a  way  for  their  preservations 
"  there,  they  humbly  aesired  they  might  have 
"  leave  to  go  where  they  might  have  a  better 
"  being ;  and  if  they  refused  to  grant  that,  they 
"  themselves  must  then  take  leave  to  have  recourse 
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**  to  that  first  and  primary  law,  which  God  had 
"  endued  all  men  with,  the  law  of  nature,  which 
*'  taught  all  men  to  preserve  themselves." 

The  king  was  exceedingly  perplexed  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  advertisement;  apprehending  the 
state  of  his  protestant  subjects  in  that  kingdom  to 
be  almost  desperate,  the  rebels  receiving  daily 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  foreign  parts ; 
and  thereupon  growing  strong  and  bold ;  yet  he 
forbore  to  interpose  his  own  sovereign  power, 
hopmg  this  last  clear  representation  woula  have 
made  so  deep  an  impression  in  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  that  they  would  have  sent  such  a  full 
supply,  that  at  least  the  rebels  might  make  no 
faotner  progress  in  victory,  against  his  protestant 
subjects.  About  the  end  of  May,  the  lords  justices 
ana  council,  having  received  no  probable  nope  of 
assistance  from  the  parliament,  sent  an  address 
immediately  to  his  majesty,  that  himself  might 
conclude,  in  that  exigent,  what  was  to  be  done  for 
preservation  of  one  of  his  three  Idngdoms.  This 
letter,  subscribed  by  the  lords  justices,  and  every 
member  of  the  council-board,  b^g  the  ground 
and  foimdation  of  the  resolutions  which  ms  ma- 
jesty afterwards  took,  I  think  necessary  in  this 
pla^  to  insert  in  the  terms  of  which  it  consisted ; 
which  were  these : 

**  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  majesty : 

*'  As  soon  as  we  your  majesty's  justices  entered 
*'  into  the  charge  of'^this  government,  we  took  into 
"  our  considerations,  at  the  board,  the  state  of 
*'  your  armv  here;  which  we  find  suffering  under 
**  unspeakable  extremity  of  want  of  all  things 
**  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  persons,  or 
**  maintenance  of  the  war,  here  being  no  victuals, 
''  clothes,  or  other  provisions  reqwsite  towards 
"  their  sustenance ;  no  money  to  provide  them  of 
any  thing  they  want ;  no  arms  in  your  majesty's 
stores  to  supply  tl^ir  manv  defective  arms ;  not 
above  f or^  barrels  of  powder  in  your  stores ;  no 
**  strength  of  serviceable  horses  being  now  left 
here;  and  those  few  that  are,  their  arms  for  the 
most  part  lost,  or  unserviceable ;  no  ships  arrived 
here  to  guard  the  coast,  and  consequently  no 
security  rendered  to  any  that  mi^ht,  on  their 
private  adventures,  bring  in  provisions  of  vic- 
tuals, or  other  necessaries  towards  our  subsist- 
ence ;  and,  finallv,  no  visible  means,  b^  sea  or 
land,  of  being  able  to  preserve  for  you  this  king- 
"  dom,  and  to  render  deliverance  from  utter  de- 
*'  struction  to  the  remnant  of  your  good  subjects 
**  left  here. 

**  We  find,  that  your  majesty's  late  justices,  and 
**  this  board,  have  often,  and  fully,  by  very  many 
'^  letters,  advertised  the  parliament  in  England  <tf 
"  the  extremities  of  ofl&irs  here,  and  besought 
relief  with  all  possible  importunity;  which  idso 
have  been  fully  represented  to  your  majesty, 
and  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
*^  Nicholas,  to  be  made  known  to  your  majesty : 
and  although  the  winds  have  of  late  for  many 
days,  and  often  formerly,  stood  very  fair  for 
accessions  of  supply  forth  of  England  hither,  and 
*'  that  we  have  stUl,  with  lon^ng  expectations, 
**  hoped  to  find  provisions  amve  here,  in  some 
"  dep^ree  answerable  to  the  necessities  of  your 
"  arars ;  yet  now,  to  our  unspeakable  gri^,  after 
*'  full  six  months  waiting,  and  much  longer  pa- 
tience, and  long  suffenng,  we  find  aU  our  great 
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expectations  answered  in  a  mean  and  inconsider- 
able quantity  of  provisions,  viz.  threescore  and 
"  fifteen  barrels  of  butter,  and  fourteen  ton  of 
cheese ;  being  but  the  fourth  part  of  a  small 
vessel's  lading,  which  was  sent  from  London, 
and  arrived  here  the  fifth  day  of  tins  month, 
which  is  not  above  seven  or  eight  days'  proid- 
sion,  for  that  part  of  the  army  which  lies  in 
Dublin,  and  tiie  out-garrisons  thereof;  no  money 
or  victual  (other  than  that  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion of  victual)  having  arrived  in  this  place, 
as  sent  from  the  parliament  of  England,  or 
from  any  other  fort  of  England,  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  since  the  beginning  of  November 
"  last. 

'*  We  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  hitherto 
"  prosperous  and  success&l  in  vour  majesty's 
"  afikirs  here,  and  should  be  still  hopeful,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  under  the  royal  directions  of  your 
sacred  majesty,  to  vindicate  vour  majesty's  ho- 
nour, to  recover  your  rights  nere,  and  take  due 
vengeance  on  those  traitors,  for  the  innocent 
blood  they  have  spilled,  if  we  might  be  strength- 
"  ened,  and  supported  therein,  by  needful  supplies 
'*  forth  of  England ;  but  these  supplies  having 
''  been  hitherto  expected  to  come  from  the  parlia- 
*'  ment  of  England,  (on  which  if  your  majesty  had 
*'  not  relied,  we  are  assured  you  would,  in  your 
"  high  wisdom,  have  found  out  some  other  means 
'*  to  preserve  this  your  kingdom,)  and  so  great 
'*  ana  apparent  a  failure  having  happened  therein, 
"  and  all  the  former,  and  late,  long  continuing 
'*  easterly  winds,  bringing  us  no  other  provisions 
*'  than  tnose  few  cheeses  and  butter,  and  no  ad- 
**  vertisements  b^g  brought  us  of  any  future 
''  supply  to  be  so  much  as  in  the  way  hither, 
**  whereby  there  might  beany  likelihood  that  con- 
'^  siderable  means  of  support  for  your  majesty's 
*'  army  might  arrive  here,  in  anv  reasonable  time, 
"  before  we  be  totally  swallowea  up  by  the  rebels, 
'*  and  your  kingdom  by  them  wrested  from  you : 
we  find  oursehres  so  disappointed  of  our  hopes 
frt>m  the  parliament,  as  must  needs  trench  to 
the  utter  loss  of  the  kingdom,  if  your  majesty, 
in  your  high  wisdom,  ordain  not  some  present 
means  of  preservation  for  us.    And  considering 
*'  that  if  now,  by  occasion  of  that  unhappy  and 
unexpected  failing  of  support  from  thence,  we 
shall  be  less  successful  m  your  services  here 
against  the  rebels,  than  hitherto,  whilst  we  were 
''  enabled  with  some  means  to  serve  you,  we  have 
''  been,  the  shame  and  dishonour  may,  in  com- 
'*  mon  construction  of  those  that  know  not  the 
inwards  of  the  cause,  be  imputed  to  us,  and  not 
to  the  failings  that  disabled  us :  and  considering 
principally,  and  above  all  things,  the  high  and 
eminent  trust  of  your  affairs  here,  deposited  ^th 
us  by  your  sacred  majesty,  we  may  not  forbear, 
*'  in  discharge  of  our  duty,  thus  freely  and  plainly 
"  to  declare  our  humble  apprehensions,  to  the  end 
'^  your  majesty,  thus  truly  understanding  the  ter- 
*'  ribleness  of*^  our  condition,  may  find  out  some 
"  such  means  of  supp<Ht,  to  pre6er%'e  to  your  ma- 
"  jesty  and  your  royal  posterity  this  your  ancient 
«  and  rightful  crown  and  kingdom ;  and  derive 
deliverance  and  safety  to  the  remnant  of  your 
good  subjects  yet  left  here,  as  in  your  excellent 
ludgment  you  shall  find  to  be  most  for  your 
''nonour  and  advantage.    And  so  praying  the 
King  of  kings  to  guide  and  direct  you  for  the 
best,  in  this  high  and  important  cause,  and  in 
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From  jfomr  majegti/*$  castle  of  Deblm, 
the  11  tk  of  May,  1643. 

Hiere  was  DO  sober  man  in  Ireland  or  England, 
who  believed  it  to  be  in  the  king's  power  to  enable 
this  people  to  cany  on  the  war;  tor  aH  men  too 
wen  knew,  that  he  had  neither  monev,  victoal, 
ammunition^  or  shipping,  to  sapply  taem:  and 
therefore  Ids  nu^esty  couldnot  but  conclude,  that, 
by  this  aoplication  of  that  state  to  him,  they  hoped 
he  woolci  eDdearour  to  eztinffuish  that  war  which 
he  could  not  maintain.  And  it  is  very  true,  that, 
at  the  same  time  with  this  letter,  he  received  ad- 
vice and  inCormation,  from  souiie  of  his  prime 
ministers  of  that  kingdom,  who  were  wdl  known, 
and  acknowledged,  perfectly  to  abhor  the  rebellion, 
**  that  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  preserving 
his  protestant  subjects,  and  his  own  interest  in 
that  kingdom,  but  by  treating  with  the  rebels, 
and  making  a  peace,  or  truce,  with  them/'  The 
Idng  weU  foresaw  to  what  reproaches  he  should  ob- 
ject himself,  by  entering  into  any  treaty  with  those 
rebels;  and  that  they  who  had  persuaded  many  to 
believe,  that  he  had  given  countoiance  to,  if  not 
fomented,  the  rebellion,  against  aU  human  evidence 
that  can  be  imagined,  would  more  easily  gain  cre- 
dit, when  they  should  be  able  to  say,  that  he  had 
made  a  peace  with  them:  besides  that  he  had 
bound  himself  not  to  make  a  peace  with  the  rebels 
in  Ireland,  without  the  consent  of  his  two  houses 
of  parliament  in  England.  On  the  other  side, 
nothing  was  more  demonstrable,  than  that  his  pro- 
testant subjects  there  could  not  defend  the  little 
they  had  left,  without  extraordinary  aid  and  assist- 
ance out  of  England ;  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  send  any  to  them,  and  as  visible,  that  the 
parliament  would  not,  or  could  not;  so  that  it 
seemed  only  in  his  election,  whether  he  would  pre- 
serve the  remainder  of  his  protestant  subjects  there, 
and  that  whole  kingdom,  m  dependence  upon  his 
crown,  with  the  inconvenience  of  some  perverse 
and  unreasonable  scandal ;  or  suffer  them  to  be 
rooted  out;  and  undergo  the  perpetual  obloquy 
of  having  lost  a  kingdom,  when  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  have  retamed  it  within  his  subjection: 
and  whatever  he  had  obliged  himself  to,  in  those 
acts  of  parliament  which  he  had  passed  for  relief 
of  Ireland,  before  any  rebeltion  in  England,  was 
not,  that  there  might  never  be  a  peace  m  Ireland, 
but  that  the  two  houses  might  cooperate  with  him, 
whereby  the  rebeLa  might  be  reduced  to  those 
straits,  that  they  might  be  compeUed  to  submit  to 
the  performance  of  thdr  duties :  and  that,  instead 
of  any  such  cooperation,  the  two  houses  refused  to 
concur  with  him  in  any  thing,  and  had  employed 
those  monies,  which  haid  been  raised  by  those  very 
acts,  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  armies  which  had  given  lus  majesty  battle  in 
England,  expressly  contrary  to  the  woros  of  those 
acts;  and  thereforethat  his  majesty  might  bereason- 
ablv  disengaged  from  those  covenants  on  his  part. 
Upon  these  considerations,  after  two  months' 
delay,  to  see  whether  yet  the  parliament  would 
take  care  of  them,  and  naving  received  fresh  im- 
portunities, and  advices  from  thence,  about  the 
end  of  July,  the  king  writ  to  the  lords  justices  in 
Ireland, "  that  they  should  issue  out  a  commission, 
"  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  to  the  marquis 
"  of  Ormond  to  treat  and  conclude  a  cessation  of 
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with  the  iriids,  upon  sodi  artkles  aood 
conditions  as  he  should  j^dge  most  reasosBbk ; 
and  during  that  cessation,  that  soch  agents  ss 
"  they  should  make  duMoe  oi,  should  have  access 
'<  to  his  royal  person,  to  present  their  own  propo- 
**  sitions  for  peace :"  so  careful  was  the  king  not 
to  infringe  that  act  of  parliament,  wfaidi  many 
understood  to  be  disserved  by  themsdves:  there 
bein^  no  colourable  danse  in  it,  by  wfaidi  it  was 
not  m  Ids  msgesty's  own  power  to  make  a  cessa- 
tion; and  the  peace  itsdf  he  respited  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  might  Deceive  advice  and  oooeur- 
rence  frvHn  the  parliament,  if  they  would  not  decliDe 
any  fiuther  conaderation  or  care  of  that  kingdom. 
Hereupon  the  lord  marquis  of  Ormond,  being 
then  only  general  of  the  horse  there,  entered  upon 
a  treaty  with  commissioncra  authorized  by  the 
coundl  at  Kilkenny;  to  whose  jurisdiction  the 
rebels  had  committed  the  whole  government  of 
their  affiiirs ;  and  articles  of  cessation  being  pre- 
pared for  a  year,  and  perused,  and  approved  by 
the  lords  justices  ana  coundl,  without  whose 
advice  the  marquis  would  not  proceed,  and  aU  the 
prindpal  officers  of  the  army  having  given  it  under 
their  hands,  being  present  ukewise  at  the  treaty, 
that  it  was  most  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  that  kingdom,  that  a  cessation  shofuld  be 
made  for  a  year,  upon  those  articles  and  con- 
'*  ditions ;  and  the  rebels  undertaking  to  pay  to 
his  majesty's  use,  thirty  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  within  a  shcnt  time ; 
whereof  fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds 
in  ready  money,  and  the  other  fifteen  thousand 
pounds,  one  half  in  money,  and  the  other  half 
m  ^ood  beefs,  at  thirty  pounds  the  score ;"  a 
cessation  of  arms  was  conduded  by  the  marqms; 
and  published,  with  the  artides  and  conditions, 
by  the  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland,  to 
begin  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  and  to 
continue  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year. 

This  cessation  was  no  sooner  known  in  England, 
but  the  two  houses  dedared  against  it,  with  adl  the 
sharp  glosses  upon  it  to  his  ms^ty's  dishonour 
that  can  be  imagined;  persuading  the  people, 
that  the  rebels  were  now  brought  to  their  last 
gasp,  and  reduced  to  so  terrible  a  feunine,  that, 
like  cannibals,  they  eat  one  another,  and  must 
have  been  d^troyed  immediatdy,  and  utterly 
*'  rooted  out,  if,  by  the  popish  counsels  at  court, 
"  the  king  had  not  been  persuaded  to  consent  to 
"  this  cessation."  It  is  one  of  the  instances  of  the 
strange,  fatal  misunderstanding,  which  possessed 
this  tune,  that,  notwithstanding  aU  the  caution  the 
king  used  in  meddling  at  aU  with  the  business  of 
that  kingdom  from  the  time  of  the  rebeUion, 
and  the  clear  discovery  of  aU  particular  reasons, 
grounds,  and  counsels,  when  he  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose  in  it,  the  calumnies  and  slanders  raised 
to  his  majesty's  disservice  and  dishonour,  made  a 
more  than  ordinary  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  and  not  only  of  vulgar-spirited  people,  but 
of  those  who  resbted  aU  other  infusions  and  in- 
fection. And  posterity,  no  question,  wiU  inquire, 
from  what  rise  or  spring  this  disadvantage  flowed; 
to  which  inquiry  I  can  apply  no  other  satisfaction, 
besides  the  disease  of  the  time ;  which  imputed  all 
designs  to  designs  upon  idigion,  and  whatsoever 
was  done  by  papists,  to  the  zeal  of  the  queen  on 
the  behalf  of  her  own  religion ;  then  that  the  chief 
managers,  and  conductors  of  their  counsels,  found 
it  necessary  to  aver  many  things  of  fact  upon  their 
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own  knowledge,  (by  which  they  found  the  under- 
standing of  men  liable  to  be  captivated^)  which  in 
truth  were  not  so :  as  I  found  by  some  sober  men, 
at  such  times  as  there  was  occasion  of  intercourse, 
and  conference  with  them,  that  they  did,  upon 
such  assurance,  believe  that  the  king  had  done 
somewhat  in  that  business  of  Ireland,  (some  hav- 
ing avowed,  that  they  had  seen  his  hand  to  such 
and  such  letters  and  instructions,)  which,  upon  as 
much  knowledge  as  any  man  can  morally  have  of 
a  negative,  I  am  sure  he  never  did. 

I  shall  here  insert,  as  the  most  natural  and 
proper  evidence  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  at  the  time 
of  the  cessation,  and  of  the  unanswerable  motives 
which  prevailed  with  the  king  to  consent  to  it,  two 
letters;  the  one,  of  expostulation  from  the  two 
houses  to  the  lords  justices  and  council,  which 
was  received  by  them  after  the  cessation  agreed 
on,  though  seeming  to  be  sent  before;  ana  the 
answer  ofthat  board  thereunto ;  with  the  contents 
whereof,  the  king,  nor  any  of  his  council  attending 
on  him,  was  not  at  all  acquainted,  till  long  after 
tiieir  delivery.    The  letters  were  in  these  words. 

7b  our  very  good  lordsy  the  lords  justices,  and 
council,  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

**  Our  very  good  lords, 
'^  The  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  have 
commanded  us  to  let  vou  know,  they  have  seen 
your  letter  of  the  tentn  of  June,  directed  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  accompanied 
with  an  act  of  state,  in  the  preamble  whereof  is 
an  expression  to  this  effect;  that  your  present 
difficulties  are  occasioned  through  the  failure  of 
the  houses  of  parliament  in  Enghnd,  who  under- 
took the  charge  of  this  war.  This  letter,  and  act 
of  council,  were  sent  by  his  majesty  from  Oxford; 
to  whom  they  believe  you  have  sent  copies  of 
both,  and  have  just  cause  to  suspect,  that  there  is 
an  impious  design  now  on  foot,  to  sell  for  nought 
the  crving  blood  of  many  hundred  thousands  of 
Britisn  protestants,  by  a  dishonourable,  unsuffer- 
able  peace  with  the  rebels ;  and  then  to  lay  the 
blame  and  shame  of  this  upon  the  parliament ;  a 
plot  suitable  to  those  counsels  that  have  both 
jirojected  and  fomented  this  unparalleled  rebel- 
lion :  for  those  who  contrived  the  powder  treason, 
intended  to  lay  it  on  the  puritans.  And  although 
they  cannot  think  your  lordships  intended  to  fur- 
ther this  design  by  this  expression,  yet  they  have 
cause  to  believe,  you  have  forgotten  the  present 
condition  of  this  kingdom ;  the  supplies  they  have 
sent  thither  of  all  sorts,  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  wants :  what  relief  going  thither  hath  been 
taken  away  by  sea  and  lauid,  and  by  whom;  and 
what  discouragements  have  been  given  them  in 
return :  so  that,  as  your  lordships  do  truly  observe 
the  protestant  party  in  that  city  desirous  to  con- 
tribute, in  all  things,  towards  preservation  of  that 
kingdom,  and  that  all  the  opposition  therein  is 
from  those  of  the  popish  party;  so  ought  you 
justiv  to  conclude,  that  the  protestant  party  in 
this  Kingdom  have  contributed,  and  are  still  en- 
deavonrmg  to  contribute,  monies,  ammunition, 
victuals,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  saving  <^ 
that  kingdom :  and  that  the  popish  and  malig- 
nant party  here,  now  in  arms  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  kingdom,  have  not  assisted,  in  the  least 
measure,  this  pious  work;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
do  hinder  and  oppose  the  same :  neither  should 
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your  lordships  conceive,  that  onlv  the  charge  of 
that  war  was  referred  to,  and  unaertaken  by,  the 
parliament,  as  if  their  part  was  to  be  your 
Dankers,  only  to  provide  money  for  you  to  spend, 
and  were  not  to  advise  and  direct  the  managing 
of  the  war ;  although  an  act  of  parliament  hath 
invested  them  with  that  power;  which  they  must 
assume  and  vindicate  as  the  means  to  save  that 
kingdom;  and  shall  bring  to  condign  punish- 
ment those  there,  who,  in  this  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  have  advised  the  commission  to  hear  what 
the  rebels  can  say,  or  propound,  for  their  own 
advantage ;  the  letters  to  divest  their  committee 
of  an  authority  given  them  by  both  houses ;  and 
that  advised  the  late  alteration  of  government 
there ;  as  enemies  to  the  weal  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  fautors  of  that  rebellion.  In  the  last  place, 
we  are  forbidden  to  tell  you,  what  supplies  of 
money,  victuals,  ammunition,  and  other  neces- 
saries, are  in  good  forwardness  to  be  sent  over, 
for  the  support  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  there, 
and  by  whose  incessant  care ;  lest  they  should 
seem  to  answer  that  scandal  by  excuse,  which 
deserves  an  high  resentment.  This  being  all 
we  have  in  command  for  the  present,  we  bid 
your  lordships  farewell,  and  remain, 
"  Your  lordships'  friends  to  serve  you, 
«  Grey  of  Warke, 
"  Speaker  of  the  house  of  peers  pro  tempore; 

"  WUUam  Lenthall, 
"Speaker  of  the  comtnonshouse  inparliament. 


"  The  lords  and  commons  will  examine  the  de- 
meanour of  the  ships  appointed  to  guard  those 
coasts;  and  might  have  expected  a  copy  of 
Mountrose's  letter  to  Colonel  Crawford,  wnich 
came  to  your  hands  before  the  loth  of  June ; 
and,  happily,  would  discover  the  treasons  of  the 
rebels,  sent  by  your  enemies  to  destroy  you ;  as 
well  as  a  complaint  of  those  sea-captains,  sent  by 
your  friends  to  defend  you;  whose  neglects  and 
misdeeds  are  notwithstanding  to  be  punished, 
according  as  their  demerits  shall  appear." 

Westminster,  the  4th  of  July,  1643. 

7b  our  very  good  lord,  the  lord  speaker  of  the  right 
honourable  the  lords  house  of  parliament,  in  the 
kingdom  of  England;  and  to  our  very  loving 
friend,  William  Lenthall,  esq.  speaker  of  the 
honourable  conunons  house  in  parliament,  in  the 
said  kingdom. 

"  Our  very  good  lord,  and  Mr.  Speaker  of  the 
"  commons  house  in  parliament, 

"  Your  joint  letters  of  the  fourth  of  July  last 
directed  to  us,  were  so  long  in  coming,  as  they 
came  not  to  our  hands  until  the  sixth  of  October. 
By  those  your  letters,  you  signify,  that  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parhament  have  commanded 
you  to  let  us  know,  that  they  have  seen  our  let- 
ters of  the  tenth  of  June,  directed  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  accompanied  with  an 
act  of  state,  in  the  preamble  whereof  there  is  an 
expression  to  this  effect ;  that  our  present  diffi- 
culties were  occasioned  through  the  failure  of  the 
houses  of  parliament  in  England,  who  undertook 
the  charge  of  this  war :  to  which  expression,  it 
seems,  exception  is  taken,  and  interpretations 
made  thereof,  far  otherwise  we  are  sure  than  was 
intended  by  us ;  and,  as  we  conceive,  otherwise 
than  the  true  sense  of  those  words  can  bear.    It 
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is  tnie,  that  when  we  were  necessitated  to  set 
on  foot  the  new  hnposition,  raised  here  in  nature 
of  an  exdse,  towards  keeping  this  army  from 
perishing  br  femine,  it  oecame  neoessa^  to 
express,  in  tne  act  of  council  whereby  we  ordered 
it,  the  reasons  indncinf  ns  to  set  on  foot  here  a 
thin^  so  unknown  to  lus  majesty's  laws,  and 
gracious  government,  and  the  difficulties  where- 
with we  contended,  which  did  necessitate  that 
resolution ;  and  in  expressing  those  difficulties, 
we  used  that  expression,  to  shew  whence  our 
difficulties  were  occasioned;  and  tha^  we  have 
therein  declared  the  truth,  we  crave  leave  to 
mind  you  of  some  particulars. 
'*  If  we  should  kx>k  so  hr  back  as  to  repeat  the 
substance  of  many  despatches  sent  from  this 
board,  since  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion ;  some 
to  our  very  good  lord,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  this 
kingdom ;  some  to  the  lords,  and  others,  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  his  majesty's  commissioners 
for  the  affiiirs  of  this  kingdom ;  and  some  to  the 
speaker  of  the  commons  house  of  parliament 
there ;  it  would  prove  a  voluminous  work ;  and 
therefore  we  foroear  to  look  farther  back  into 
those  despatches,  than  to  the  time  when  the 
committee  sent  thence  hither,  were  here;  who, 
at  their  arrival  here,  in  the  end  of  October  1642, 
brought  with  them  some  money  and  provisions, 
but  far  short  of  that  which  the  necessities  of  this 
army  required;   and  indeed  so  inconsiderable, 
in  respect  of  those  necessities,  as  even  before 
that  committee  departed,  they  saw  the  mon^ 
th^  had  brought,  wholly  issued ;  and  the  high 
ana  unavoidable  necessity  of  a  farther,  speedy, 
and  plentiful  supply  of  money,  and  other  pro- 
visions.     By  letters  from  this  board  of  the 
twentieth  of  January  1642,  and  directed  to  the 
speaker  of  the  commons  house  of  parliament 
there,  it  was  signified  thither,  that  the  provisions 
of  victuals  here  were  then  at  the  verv  bottom ; 
that  that  committee  then  here,  haa  certified 
thither  those  wants ;  that  if  a  personal  supply  of 
victual  arrived  not  here  very  speedily,  the  army 
could  not  subsist,  but  must  liave  been  constrained 
to  disband,  to  the  loss  of  this  kingdom,  and 
utter  destruction  of  the  few  subjects  liere :  that 
the  want  of  treasure  here,  to  pay  the  army,  en- 
forced this  board  to  issue  victual  to  the  common 
soldier,  and  others,  towards  their  pay,  which  did 
the  sooner  exhaust  the  magazine  of  victual;  that 
the  captains,  and  other  officers,  not  having  relief 
that  way,  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  as 
had  been  formerly  often  represented  thither; 
and  therefore  this  board,  by  the  said  letters, 
then  moved,  that  treasure  might  be  sent  us 
speedily,  so  to  redeem  the  officers  from  the 
calamities  they  suffered,  and  this  board  from 
their  unsupportable  clamours;  and  to  enable 
the  payment,  in  some  part,  in  money  to  the 
common  soldier ;  so  to  make  the  victual  we  then 
expected,  to  hold  out  the  longer. 
"It  was  also  by  those  letters  then  advertised 
thither,  that  the  extremities  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  had  begotten  so  much  discontent  amongst 
them,  as  divers  colonels,  and  others  of  them, 
presented  at  this  board  a  remonstrance,  whereof 
a  copy  was  then  sent  enclosed  in  the  said  letters; 
which  remonstrance  did  exceedingly  trouble  and 
perplex  us,  lest  it  might  beget  such  distractions 
amongst  us,  as  might  give  too  much  advantage 
to  the  rebels.    But,  after  full  debate  thereof  at 
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"  this  board,  it  was  here  directed,  that  id  present, 
to  render  some  sabsisteace  to  tile  oflicera,  until 
treasure  arrived  forth  of  England,  every  man  in 
this  city  should  bring  in  half  of  his  pbte,  to  be 
paid  for  it  when  treasure  arrived;  whereupon 
some  plate  was  brought  in,  and  applied  towards 
the  army.    This  board  did  also  mgnify  }jf  those 
letters,  that  without  some  speedy  relief  forth  of 
England,  the  burden  here  was  become  too  heavy 
to  be  borne ;  and  therefore,  m  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  Crod,  to  our  gracious  sovereigD,  to  that 
kingdom,  and  to  tins,  we  held  oursdves  bound 
dearly  to  make  known,  that  unless  we  were 
speedily  supplied  from  thence  with  money,  arms, 
and  victual,  it  would  be  impossible  for  ua  any 
&rther  to  prosecute  this  war,  or  to  pi'eserve  from 
sudden  confusion  this  state  and  government :  so 
highly  did  the  discontent  of  the  officers,  and  the 
disorder  of  the  soldiers,  threaten  us,  that  it  might 
be  easily  af^nehended,  what,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, nrast  become  of  us,  when  it  was  then 
''  evident,  that  here  was  no  money,  nor  any  pos- 
sibihty  of  procuring  any  in  this  city ;  when  our 
victuals  were  spent;  when  a  great  part  of  the 
army  had  no  arms;  which  we  doubted,  and 
feared,  for  the  reasons  in  those  letters  expressed, 
that  the  soldiers  would  make  prey  of  us  and  this 
city  at  last ;  and  when  we  saw  that  the  destruc- 
tion, then  threatened  against  us,  must  then  go 
"  farther,  even  to  the  loss  of  this  crown,  and 
kingdom ;  and  to  the  highly  endangering  of  that 
kingdom  also;  which,  for  the  honour  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  English  nation,  we  by  our  said 
letters  desired  might,  by  the  wisdom  of  that 
honourable  house,  be  speedily  prevented,  by 
hastening  away,  with  all  possible  speed,  supply 
"  of  money,  arms,  and  victuals. 
"  By  otner  letters  of  this  board,  directed  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  dated  the  said  20th  of  January 
1642,  it  was  advertised  thither,  that  it  was 
become  of  absolute  necessity,  that  there  should 
be  sent  us  from  thence,  speedify,  six  hundred 
able  light  geldings  for  recruits,  to  be  defiilked 
"  out  of  the  entertainments  of  those  who  should 
receive  them.  *  By  other  letters  from  this  board, 
of  the 'same  date,  directed  to  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  signified  thither,  that  we  had  contracted  an 
agreement  here  with  Theodore   Schont,  and 
Jacob  Ablin,  merchants,  that  Anthony  Tyrenes, 
"  in  London,  or  Daniel  Wibrant,  in  Amsterdam, 
*'  should  receive  seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
"  fourscore  and  thirteen  pounds  three  shillings ; 
"  for  which  the  said  Theodore  and  Jacob  had 
undertaken,  by  their  agreement  with  us,  to  buy 
in  Holland,  and  to  transport  from  thence  hither, 
at  their  own  charge  and  adventure,  several  pro- 
portions of  arms  mentioned  in  a  docket,  then 
"  sent  enclosed  in  our  said  letters ;  and  they  un- 
"  dertook  so  to  secure  it  by  insurance,  and  provide 
''  such  a  ship  of  force,  as  we  might  be  assured  to 
"  have  all  tnose  arms  arrive  here  by  the  tenth  of 
"  March  now  last  past.     And  we,  by  our  said 
''  letters,  eamestiv  besought  that  the  said  sum  of 
''  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  fourscore  and 
thirteen  pounds  three  shillings  might,  by  order 
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"  of  that  honourable  house,  m  speedUv  paid  to 
"  the  sud  Tvrenes,  or  Wibrant,  mat  tnose  pro- 
visions mignt  arrive  here  by  the  tenth  of  March ; 
that  we  might  not  lose  the  advantage  of  the  then 
next  spring,  for  recovering  of  such  of  the  sea- 
ports, and  other  places  of  importance,  as  the 
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rebels  Iiad  gotten ;  and  for  proceeding  effectually 
in  this  war.  Those  letters  also  moved  for  other 
provisions  of  war,  which  we  concdved  might  be 
had  in  England  in  reasonable  time.  And  we 
then  sent  a  docket  of  those  also;  desiring  earn- 
estly they  might  be  sent  us  speedilv.  And 
although  there  was  an  agent  sent  from  nence  in 
November  1641,  to  solicit  the  despatches  sent 
from  hence,  who  attended  at  London,  when 
those  our  letters  Vere  sent  hence;  yet  of  so 
jpreat  importance  was  that  despatch,  requiring 
mstant  and  speedy  answer  and  supply  from 
thence,  as  we  adjudged  it  necessary  to  give 
special  instructions  to  the  lord  Conway,  and 
others,  (besides  that  agent  then  there  attending,) 
to  move  his  majesty,  and  solicit  the  houses  of 
parliament,  to  listen  unto  us,  with  all  possible 
speed,  the  provisions  in  those  letters  contained : 
and  that  there  might  nothing  be  amitted,  Uiat 
by  solicitation  coiUd  be  obtained,  there  were 
agents  also  sent  thither  from  the  army  to  solicit 
for  them.  By  letters  from  this  board  of  the 
twentieth  of  February  1643,  directed  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  again  desired,  with  all  possible 
earnestness,  that  the  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
expressed  in  those  three  letters  of  the  twentieth 
of  January,  and  the  dockets  therewith  sent, 
might  be  nastened  to  us;  and  that  the  said 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  fourscore  and 
thirteen  pounds  three  shillings,  for  arms  to  be 
provided  in  Holland,  might  be  speedilv  paid. 
And  in  those  last  letters  we  again  signined  our 
miserable  and  unspeakable  want  of  victuals, 
arms,  munition,  money,  shoes,  and  other  neces- 
saries; and  that  if  tne  supphes  we  moved  for 
came  not  speedily,  we  were  imavoidably  in  dan- 
ger to  be  as  much  devoured  by  our  own  wants, 
as  by  the  sword  of  the  rebels ;  and  that  our 
want  of  com  was  so  much  the  more,  in  regard 
that,  in  confid^oioe  to  be  plentifully  supplied 
forth  of  England,  we  caused  great  destruction 
to  be  made  of  com ;  there  being  indeed  nothing 
conducing  more  to  the  destroction  <^  rebcds, 
than  the  bmning  of  all  com. 
"  We  also  then  signified  the  necessity  of  sending 
a  farther  supply  of  powder  and  match';  and  we 
declared,  that  no  words  could  sufficiently  express 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  we  should  incur,  if 
our  supplies  came  not  speedily :  that  the  plate 
brouffht  in  amounted  not  to  one  thousand  two 
hun£ed  pounds;  a  sum  very  inconsiderable 
towards  relief  of  the  officers.  By  letters  of  this 
board  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  1643, 
directed  to  Mr.  Speaker,  we  signified,  Uiat  when 
our  means  from  thence  failed,  and  our  credits 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  we  were  constrained, 
towards  relief  of  the  army,  to  force  from  the 
protestant  merchants  here,  as  well  English  as 
strangers,  not  only  the  commodities  they  had 
brought  hither,  but  the  native  commodities  also; 
undertaking  to  them  that  they  should  receive 
payment  at  London;  which  fsiling,  that  those 
that  would  supply  us  were  disheartened,  and 
durst  not  come  hitner  with  commodities;  where- 
fore we  again,  by  those  letters,  besought  speedy 
supply  from  thence;  declaring  that  otherwise  the 
army  and  we  must  perish ;  and  so  far  we  were 
transported  with  gnef,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  high  extremities  of  this  kingdom,  and  army, 
as  we  did,  by  those  letters,  lament  for  the  shame 
and  dishonour,  which  we  then  foresaw  would 
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reflect  upon  the  English  nation,  if  then,  after  so 
long  ana  often  forewamings,  given  by  us  to  that 
honourable  house,  this  kingdom  were  lost,  and 
that  for  want  of  supplies  from  thence;  whexein 
we  then  declared,  that  aU  the  comfort  left  us 
was,  that  we  had  done  our  ports,  and  discharged 
our  duties  to  God,  to  his  majesty,  and  to  all  nis 
kingdoms,  who  must  have  borne  ihm  parts  with 
us  in  so  heavy  a  loss. 

"  By  letters  from  this  board,  dated  the  twenty- 
third  of  March  1643,  directed  to  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  signified  that  our  wants  enforced  us  to  dis- 
tribute the  soldiers,  for  thdr  victuals,  in  and 
throughout  this  city  and  suburbs;  which,  we 
signified,  could  not  long  hold,  considering  the 
poverty  of  thia  place;  and  therefore,  to  avoid 
utter  confusion,  we  did  again  and  again  beseech 
most  earnestly,  that,  above  all  things,  victuals 
and  munition  might  be  sent  us  speedily;  and 
that  money,  arms,  clothes,  shoes,  and  other 
provisions  might  also  be  sent;  declaring,  that 
if  they  yet  came  speedily,  the  kingdom,  and  his 
majesty's  forces  here,  might  be  thereby  redeemed 
out  of  part  of  their  distresses ;  and  we  enabled, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  give  his  majesty  such 
an  account  of  this  kingdom,  as  would  De  for  the 
glory  of  the  king  our  master,  and  the  honour  of 
the  English  nation,  in  the  subduing  this  horrid 
rebellion ;  which,  by  reason  of  our  wants,  and  in 
no  other  respect,  was  then  grown  very  terrible : 
and  we  did  again  call  for  the  provisions,  moved 
for  by  our  several  former  letters  of  the  twentieth 
of  January,  and  twentieth  of  February,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  seven  thousand  eight  himdred 
fourscore  and  thirteen  pounds  three  shillings,  for 
arms  to  be  provided  in  Holland,  and  those  also 
which  we  expect  from  London ;  dedaring,  that 
unless  those  supplies  came,  we  should  be  dis- 
abled from  doing  service  on  the  rebels  the  then 
next  spring,  or  the  then  succeeding  summer; 
and  must  undoubtedly  put  the  rebels  into  .a 
condition  of  prevailing  against  us,  which  we 
well  believed  the  kingdom  of  En^^land  would 
never  have  permitted  against  so  fjEuthful  servants 
and  valiant  soldiers,  as  his  majesty  yet  had 
here. 

'*  By  those  letters  also  we  signified,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  here,  at  this  har- 
bour of  Dublin,  by  the  middle  of  April,  at  least 
two  ships  of  good  strength;  and  that  the  ships 
designed  for  guarding  the  other  parts  of  tne 
coasts  of  this  ^ngdom,  should  be  hastened  away 
with  all  possible  speed.  By  letters  from  this 
board  directed  to  Mr.  Speaker,  dated  the  fourth 
of  April  1643,  we  represented  again  the  unspeak- 
able miseries  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  for 
want  of  all  things ;  and  all  those  made  the  more 
insupportable,  in  the  want  of  food;  and  that  this 
city  was  then  apparently  found  to  be  unable  to 
help  us,  as  it  had  formerly  done ;  and  repeated 
again,  in  as  lively  terms  as  we  could,  the  high 
extremities  fallen,  and  increasing  upon  us ;  de- 
claring, that  we  were  enforced  to  see,  who  had 
anv  thing  yet  left  him  not  taken  from  him,  to 
help  us ;  and  that  although  there  were  but  few 
sucn,  and  some  poor  merchants,  whom  we  had 
formerly,  by  the  law  of  necessity,  utterly  undone; 
yet,  that  we  were  forced  to  wrest  their  commo- 
dities from  them  :  that  there  were  few  here,  of 
ourselves  or  others,  that  had  not  felt  their  parts 
in  the  enforced  rigour  of  our  proceedings  towards 
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preserving  the  army;  and  we  earnestly  desired, 
that  his  majesty,  and  the  English  nation,  might 
not  suffer  so  great,  if  not  irrecoverable  prejumce 
and  dishonour,  as  must  unavoidably  be  the 
consequence  of  our  not  being  relieved  suddenly; 
but  that  yet,  although  it  were  then  even  almost 
at  the  pomt  to  be  too  late,  supplies  of  victuals, 
and  munition,  in  present  might  be  hastened 
hither,  to  keep  life,  until  the  rest  might  follow : 
declaring  also,  that  there  was  no  victual  in  the 
store,  and  that  there  would  not  be  an  hundred 
barrels  of  powder  left,  when  the  out-garrisons, 
as  they  must  then  instantly  have  been,  were 
supplied ;  and  that  the  residue  of  our  provisions 
must  also  come  speedily  after,  or  otherwise  that 
England  could  not  hope  to  secure  Ireland,  or 
secure  themselves  against  Ireland;  but  in  the 
loss  of  it,  must  look  for  such  enemies  from 
hence,  as  would  perpetually  disturb  the  peace  of 
his  majesty,  and  his  kingdom  of  England;  and 
among  them,  by  sea  and  land,  as  we  had  often 
formerly  represented  thither;  which  mischiefs 
we  signified  might  yet  be  prevented,  if  we  were 
but  then  forthwith  enabled,  from  thence,  with 
means  to  overcome  this  rebellion. 
"  We  then  also  again  renewed  our  requests  for 
the  provisions  mentioned  in  our  letters  of  the 
twentieth  of  January,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  fourscore  and 
thirteen  pounds  three  shillings,  for  arms  to  be 
provided  in  Holland,  besides  those  we  expected 
from  London:  we  then  also  sent,  enclosed  in 
our  letters  to  Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  writing, 
signed  by  sundry  officers  of  the  army,  which  was 
in  a  style  threatening  much  danger;  whereby 
appeared  the  high  necessity  of  hastening  treasure 
hither  to  pay  them,  and  tne  rest  of  the  officers, 
and  provide  victual  for  the  soldiers.  On  the 
tenth  of  April  1643,  we  received  letters  from 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  seventeenth  of  March,  in 
answer  to  our  letters  of  the  twentieth  and  twentv- 
fifth  of  February.  Those  letters  from  Mr. 
Speaker  advised  tree  trade  and  truck  to  be  given 
to  merchants,  by  taking  our  dative  commodities, 
that  cannot  be  manufactured  here,  for  their  com, 
and  other  victuals,  and  carrying  them  into  Eng- 
land, or  other  places  not  prombited.  And  by 
our  letters  directed  to  Mr.  Speaker,  dated  the 
twenty-second  of  April,  in  answer  to  his  said 
letters  of  the  seventeenth  of  March,  we  made  it 
appear,  that  that  design  could  not  hold  to  derive 
benefit  to  this  army.  By  those  our  letters  we 
si^ified  also,  that  the  necessities  of  the  army 
still  pressed  us,  by  degrees,  to  break  the  mer- 
chants here,  by  wresting  their  commodities  from 
them,  upon  promise  of  satisfaction  in  England : 
that  the  failing  of  that  satisfaction  in  England, 
as  it  had  undone  them,  so  had  it  infinitely  pre- 
judiced the  service  here :  that  we  engaged  the 
word  of  this  state,  to  procure  payment  to  many 
others,  out  of  the  next  treasure  that  shall  arrive 
forth  of  England,  (which  courses,  though  very 
hard,  did  help  us  for  a  time ;)  that  when  those 
failed,  we  beran  at  ourselves,  then  at  others, 
then  at  all  fraternities,  and  corporations,  as 
bakers,  brewers,  butch^frs,  vintners,  and  the 
like ;  then  at  all  particular  persons  observed  to 
have  any  visible  substance,  not  being  able  to 
spare  poor  men,  who  (to  gain  a  poor  living) 
made  profession,  some  of  selling  hot  waters,  and 
some  of  cutting  tobacco :  that  in  the  end,  all 
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other  means  failing,  we  had  recourse  to  the  only 
native  commodity,  hides;   seizing  on  all  that 
could  be  found,  either  on  ship-b^urd,  ready  to 
be  exported  hence,  (with  purpose  in  some  of  the 
owners  of  them  to  return  victuals  hither;  which 
we  were  not  able  to  wait  for,)  or  on  shore ;  pre- 
pared for  ship-board ;  and  made  use  of  them  to 
get  the  army  in  a  few  days'  bread,  still  hoping 
provisions  of  victual  mjght^come  to  keep  them 
alive ;  which  did  draw  upon  us  infinite  clamom*. 
"  And  by  the  said  letters  we  earnestly  besought, 
that  before  we  should  be  utterly  swallowed  up  in 
the  confusion  of  afikirs,  wherewith  we  were  beset, 
the  destruction  of  this  state,  and  army,  and 
kingdom,  being  then  no  less  feared  to  arise  from 
the  army,  though  sent  hither  for  their  preserva- 
tion, than  from  the  fiirv  of  the  rebels,  if  that 
honourable  house  woula  not  look  back  into  aU 
our  several  letters  sent  thither,  which  we  then 
declared  should  for  ever  acquit  us  before  God, 
and  the  world ;  as  having  discharged  our  duties 
to  God,  to  his  majesty,  and  to  this  his  kingdom, 
in  fully,  and  timely,  and  often   representing 
thither  the  evils  then  ready  to  seize  upon  this 
state,  the  army,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the 
means  of  preventing  them;   yet  at  last  they 
would  be  pleased  to  review  our  said  se\'eral 
letters  of  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifUi  of  Feb- 
ruary, of  the  twentieth  of  January,  twenty-third 
of  March,  and  fourth  of  April.    We  then  also 
signified  that  the  soldiers,  pressed  through  wants, 
attempted  tumults  and  mutiny,  plundered  divere 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  as  well  English 
and  proteetants,  as  others :  that  we  apprehended 
those  disorders  but  beginnings  of  what,  we 
doubted,  would  then  shortly  ensue,  even  the 
ransack  of  this  city,  if,  by  supplies  forth  of  Eng- 
land, it  were  not  prevented:  that  then  there 
would  be  no  refuge  left,  ^ther  for  the  army,  or 
other  English  here :  that  we  were  not  able  to 
send  out  the  soldiers,  for  want  of  money  to  fur- 
nish ordinary  necessities,  and  of  ammunition : 
wherefore  we  then  again  earnestly  moved,  that 
some  means  might  be  foimd  for  complying  with 
our  desires,  in  those  our  several  letters  expressed ; 
certifying,  that  the  state  of  affiurs  here  could 
not  possibly  admit  the  least  deferring ;  and  that 
no  help  was  to  be  expected  from  hence ;  as  we 
had  often,  and  fiiUy,  m  former  letters,  signified 
thither :  that  if  it  were  not  immediately  supplied 
forth  of  England  with  powder,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  defend  ourselves,  or  offend  the  rebels ; 
and  that,  above  all  things,  munition,  money,  and 
victuals,  were,  of  necessity,  to  be  sent  in  the  first 
place ;  and  the  other  provisions  to  be  sent  after, 
which  also  we  certified  most  needful  to  be  done 
with  all  possible  speed. , 
"  By  our  letters  of  the  sixth  of  May  1643,  ^*' 
rected  to  Mr.  Speaker,  we  signified  how  necessary 
it  was,  that  the  intended  estabHshment  should 
be  considered  there,  and  put  into  such  a  way  as 
to  be  made  perfect,  and,  receiving  his  majesty's 
gracious  approbation,  might  be  sent   mther; 
which  we  desired  to  be  hastened,  that  the  officers? 
who  daily  labour  in  the  public  services,  might 
the  better  know  what  they  are  to  have ;  of  which 
establishment  we  have  not  yet  had  any  retmrn. 
Bv  our  letters  to  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  nth  of 
May  1643,  we  signified,  that  although  by  letters 
from  Mr.  Speaker,  dated  the  17th  day  of  March, 
it  was  advertised  hither,  that  six  weeks*  provi- 
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aion  of  victuals,  for  each  province,  was  in  pre- 
paring, yet  that  it  was  not  come,  Olr  if  it  was 
come,  that  it  was  a  supply  far  helow  that  which 
was  necessary  to  he  then  sent  hither.  And  we 
then  again  repeated  the  miserable  condition  of 
this  army,  through  want  of  all  things,  especially 
monev,  victuals,  clothes,  arms,  and  munition : 
that  there  were  not  above  forty  barrels  of  powder 
in  the  store,  (a  mean  and  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity for  this  army,  on  whom  depends  the  preser- 
vation of  the  kingdom,)  and  we  again  desired, 
in  case  of  so  hiffh  and  eminent  danger,  and  that 
with  all  possible  importunity,  tluit  a  course 
might  be  then  instantly  taken  for  hastening 
away  powder  with  all  speed,  and  that  the  other 
provisions  also  of  all  sorts,  mentioned  in  our 
former  several  letters  of  the  20th  of  Januair, 
20th  and  25th  of  February,  the  2qd  of  Marcn, 
and  the  4th  and  2  2d  of  April,  might  be  also 
hastened  away;  and  that  the  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourscore  and  thirteen  pounds 
three  shillings,  for  arms  to  be  provided  in  Hol- 
land, besides  thos6  we  expected  from  London, 
miffht  be  paid. 

**  fiy  those  letters  also  we  signified,  that  we 
could  not  but  lament  our  misfortxme,  and  the 
dishonour  reflecting  on  the  Eufflish  nation,  that 
the  season  of  the  year  should  be  so  fEur  entered 
into,  and  yet  (notwithstanding  all  the  represent- 
ations, often,  and  timely  enoufrh  made  thither  of 
aflfairs  here)  no  means  put  mto  our  power  to 
make  use  thereof,  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war;  but  instead  thereof,  notwithstanding 
all  the  endeavour  and  industry  here  used  to  pre- 
vent it,  we  then  beheld  ourselves  sunk  deeply 
into  a  gulph  of  confusion,  and  distress  of  affairs, 
being  equally  in  danger  to  be  devoured  through 
our  wants,  or  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  for 
want  of  needful  habiliments  of  war  to  enable  our 
defence,  as  had  been  formerly  often  and  fully 
declared  thither ;  and  therefore  we  again  pressed 
to  be  redeemed  from  the  terribleness  of  our  con- 
dition, by  such  timely  accessions  of  supplies 
forth  of  England,  as  were  contained  in  our  said 
former  despatches. 

"  By  our  letters  to  Mr.  Speaker,  dated  the  i6th 
of  May  1643,  we  desired  that  ^20/.  might  be 
paid  there,  as  we  had  formerly  desired,  for  sundry 
particulars  necessary  for  the  chirurgeons  of  this 
army ;  there  being  a  great  want  thereof  for  the 
cures  of  wounded  men.  And  then  we  sent,  and 
employed  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  knight,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  army,  purposely  to  sohcit  the  means 
of  our  relief,  that  so  we  might  omit  nothing  that 
we  conceived  might  conduce  to  the  hastenmg  of 
our  expected  suppUes.  And  by  our  letters  of  the 
1 6th  of  May,  then  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sig- 
nified, that  the  kingdom  was  then  in  more  danger 
than  ever  to  be  forced  out  of  our  hands,  for  want 
of  timely  supphes  out  of  England ;  and  we  de- 
sired most  earnestly,  that  his  despatch  might  be 
hastened  for  our  preservation,  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  king  and  kingdom  of  England 
might  yet  then  be  preserved  Irom  that  irrecover- 
able prejudice  and  dishonour,  which  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  and  follow  the  loss  of  this 
kingdom. 

''  And  here  we  maj  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
we  prevailed  with  divers  persons  to  ad^'ance  pro- 
visions to  us,  at  several  times,  to  answer  the 
crying  necessities  of  this  army ;  and  to  some  we 
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gave  our  bills,  in  nature  of  bills  of  exchange, 
and  to  others,  our  own  bonds,  undertaking 
repayment  at  London  by  the  parliament  there ; 
wnich  we  did  in  confidence  to  find  ready  pay- 
ment there  accordingly :  and  we  do  not  yet  near 
that  those  bills  of  exchange,  or  bonds,  are  yet 
paid  there;  but  we  find  some  of  the  parties 
ready  to  sue  and  implead  us  here,  for  those 
debts,  though  contracted  only  for  the  public 
service. 

''  Which  proceeding  of  this  board,  from  time  to 
time,  we  thus  at  h^ge  deduce,  that  so  it  may 
appear  fully  that  we  have  discharged  those  duties 
which  we  owe  to  his  majesty,  and  to  the  trust  of 
his  majesty's  affairs  here,  in  representing  thither 
fully,  and  timely,  and  often,  tne  wants  and  ex- 
tremities to  which  this  kingdom  and  army  were 
reduced,  and  the  means  requisite  to  be  sent  for 
relief  and  preservation  of  both ;  and  yet  in  all 
that  time,  namely,  from  the  said  twentieth  day  of 
Januarv  1642,  to  the  tenth  of  June  1643,  wmch 
is  the  aay  of  the  date  of  our  letters,  to  which 
yours  of  the  4th  of  July  is  an  answer,  or  from 
that  time  to  this,  there  arrived  here,  as  sent  from 
the  parliament  of  England,  towards  the  relief  of 
this  army,  and  for  maintenance  of  this  war,  but 
the  particulars  following,  viz.  forty-nine  thousand 
two  hundred  forty-eight  pounds  of  butter;  forty- 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  forty-nine  pounds  of 
cheese;  four  himdred  forty-seven  barrels  and  a 
half  of  wheat  and  rye ;  three  hundred  threescore 
and  seven  barrels  of  pease ;  and  three  hundred 
fifty-six  barrels  of  oats;  also  five  hundred  suits 
of  clothes,  one  thousand  cassocks,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  caps ;  also  eight  and 
twenty  hundred  three  quarters  and  one  pound  of 
match,  thirty-eight  hundred  two  quarters  and 
nine  pound  of  shot,  and  three  hundred  three- 
score and  fourteen  barrels  of  powder;  of  which 
provisions  of  munition,  there  were  three  hundred 
and  one  and  forty  barrels  of  powder,  and  five 
hundred  fifty-five  poimd  two  quarters  and  four 
and  twenty  pound  of  match,  wnich  was  the  mu- 
nition we  had  contracted  for  here,  and  in  the 
way,  coming  from  Holland,  was  intercepted  at 
sea,  and  carried  to  Calais,  and  afterwards  set 
free  there  by  the  mediation  of  his  maiesty,  and 
the  houses  of  parliament  in  Enffland,  but  the 
price  thereof  stands  charged  on  ue  said  houses 
of  parliament. 

"  This  was  not  above  a  week's  provision,  or 
thereabouts,  of  victuals,  for  the  armv  in  Lemster, 
being  fifteen  regiments  of  foot,  ana  twenty-two 
troops  of  horse,  and  four  troops  of  dragoons, 
besiaes  train  of  artillery,  and  four  hundrra  fire- 
locks ;  so  as  certainly  there  was  a  failure  in  sup- 
plying us,  and  that  failure  was  not  occasioned 
through  any  neglect  on  our  parts,  in  not  repre- 
senting thither  the  wants  and  extremities  en- 
dured by  this  army;  and  the  means  of  their 
supply  is,  as  we  conceive,  very  clear  by  those 
several  despatches  sent  from  us  to  Mr.  Speaker. 
And  seeing,  that  the  charge  of  this  war  was  re- 
ferred to,  and  undertaken  by,  the  houses  of  par- 
liament of  England,  and  that  by  those  despatches 
they  fully  understood  the  condition  of  affairs 
here,  we  offer  it  to  any  man's  consideration, 
whether  or  no  we  had  not  just  cause  to  con- 
ceive, and  accordingly  to  express  in  that  act  of 
council,  that  our  difiaculties,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  be  mentioned  in  that  act,  were  occasioned 
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"  throuprh  the  failure  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
"  in  England. 

"  And  whereas  you  write,  that  the  lords  and 
commons  in  parliament  do  believe  we  have  sent 
copies  of  onr  said  letters  and  act  of  council  to  his 
majesty,  it  is  true,  that  we  have  so  done ;  and 
therein  acquitted  ourselves  towards  that  duty 
*'  which  we  owe  him ;  and  had  failed  in  our  duties, 
*'  if  we  had  done  odieri^se.    But  how  from  that, 
as  we  conceive,  necessary  and  true  expression  of 
ours  in  the  said  act  of  council,  or  from  our  send- 
ing a  copy  thereof,  and  of  our  said  letters,  to  his 
majesty,  there  can  be  any  just  cause  to  suspect 
(as  your  letters  seem  to  infer)  there  is  such  an  im- 
pious demgn  now  on  foot,  as  your  letters  mention, 
we  confess  we  do  not  understand,  or  any  design 
at  all  other  than  the  needful  setthnj^  here  of  the 
imposition,  in  nature  of  an  excise,  m  those  our 
"  letters  and  act  of  council  mentioned ;  without 
"  which  this  army  could  not  have  subsisted  to  this 
time;  and  was  pressed  by  the  committee  from 
the  parliament  here,  but  then  avoided;  our 
hopes  bong  then  more,  and  our  necessities  not 
so  great  as  they  were  when  we  laid  it.    And  as 
we  find  by  your  letters,  that  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  parliament  there  have  done  us  the  right, 
by  your  said  letters,  to  signify  that  they  cannot 
**  think  we  intended,  by  that  expression,  to  farther 
**  the  design  in  your  letters  mentioned,  so  we  hold 
**  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  we  neither  have  for- 
"  gotten,  nor  can  forget,  the  present  condition  of 
^*  that  kingdom ;  but  we  have  a  long  time  beheld, 
''  and  still  behind,  and  lament  with  bleeding  hearts, 
^'  the  wofril  condition  of  that  kingdom,  and  how 
**  God's  hand  is  stiH  stretched  out  against  us,  in 
**  those  heavy  distractions  there ;  yet  we  comfort 
*'  ourselves  with  hope,  that  God,  in  mercy  to  his 
majesty,  and  to  all  his  kingdoms  and  people,  will 
at  length,  in  his  own  good  time,  answer  the 
praters  and  tears  of  us  his  majesty's  servants, 
and  many  thousands  of  others  his  good  subjects 
**  there,  and  here,  continually  poiu*ed  out  for  his 
majesty,  and  his  kingdom,  in  removing  that 
heavy  judgment,  and  settling  peace  and  tranouil- 
lity  there,  to  the  glory  of  Goa,  the  honour  ot  his 
niajesty,  and  the  joint  happiness  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, in  all  his  kmgdoms  and  dominions. 
*'  Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  suppUes  of  all  sorts 
sent  hither  by  the  parliament,  out  do  very  well 
"  remember  them.    But  we  confess  we  know  not 
"  what  relief  coming  hither  hath  b^sn  taken  away, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  or  by  whom,  or  what  dis- 
couragement hath  been  given  them  in  return : 
only  we  have  heard,  that  the  shipping,  employed 
by  the  rebels  at  Wexford,  did  give  them  some 
interruption  at  sea ;  and  that  was  occasioned  by 
neglect  of  duty  in  those  who  commanded  the 
ships  designed  for  the  guard  of  the  coasts  of  this 
kingdom :  and  the  said  ship  bound  hither  from 
"  HoUand  with  munition,  which  we  had  contracted 
*'  for  here,  was  intercepted  at  sea,  and  carried  to 
'^  Calais,  and  afterwards  set  free  there,  by  the 
"  mediation  of  his  maiesty  and  the  houses  of  par- 
"  liament  in  Englandf.     And  we  find  that  some 
ships,  sent  hither  it  seems  at  first  with  provi- 
sions from  London,  and  other  ships  bound 
''  hither  with  provisions  on  private  men's  adven- 
**  tures,  were  taken  away  even  from  this  harbour, 
"  a  few  days  before  the  cessation  of  arms  here,  as 
they  were  coming  in,  and  carried  to  Liverpool, 
by  one  captain  Dausk,  a  person  employed  by  the 
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two  houses  of  parliament  tiiere,  in  the  command 
of  a  ship ;  and  that  ship  commanded  by  Dansk, 
and  otMr  ships  em[4oyed  at  Liverpool,  do  now, 
and  have  a  long  time  stayed  on  that  side,  laden 
with  provision  of  victuals,  coals,  and  other  neces- 
sarv  relief  bound  from  thence  hither  to  be  sold ; 
which,  if  they  had  arrived  here,  would  have 
brought  great  relief  to  this  army,  and  the  inha- 
bitants in  this  city,  though  on  the  adventure  of 
**  the  bringers ;  n^ch  we  hold  necessary  to  repre- 
"  sent  thither,  to  the  end  that  their  uncharitable- 
ness  towards  those  poor  men  that  would  adven- 
ture hither  to  relieve  us,  and  their  inhumanity 
towards  ibis  distressed  army  and  city,  and  many 
of  his  mi^esty's  protestant  subjects  therein, 
might  appear  so,  as  they,  or  others,  may  not 
presume  hereafter  to  offend  in  that  kind. 
*'  And  whereas  you  write,  that  we  should  not 
conceive  that  only  the  change  of  this  war  was 
"  referred  to,  and  imdertaken  Ey,  the  parliament, 
as  if  their  part  were  to  be  our  bankers,  only  to 
provide  monies  for  us  to  spend,  and  were  not  to 
advise  and  direct  the  managing  of  the  war;  we 
confess  we  neither  did,  nor  do  conceive  the  par- 
''  liament  there  to  be  bankers  for  us ;  but  did 
'^esteem  them,  as  those  to  whom  the  king  our 
"  master  referred  the  charge  of  this  war,  and  to 
"  whom,  as  so  intrusted  by  his  majesty,  this  board, 
^  from  time  to  time,  made  apphcation ;  and  if  any 
"  advice  had  come  from  them,  concerning  the 
"  managing  of  the  war,  we  should  have  endea- 
<<  voured  to  have  made  the  best  use  thereof,  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  majesty's  service  here. 
And  here  we  hold  it  necessary  to  declare,  that 
when  we  understood,  that  his  majesty,  at  the 
humble  desire  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  par- 
liament in  England,  had,  in  April  1643,  granted 
'*  a  commission  to  some  members  of  both  nouses, 
for  ordering  and  disposing  all  matters  there,  for 
the  defence,  reUef,  and  recovery  of  this  king- 
dom ;  and  that  his  majesty  commanded  all  lus 
officers,  ministers,  and  subjects  of  his  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Ireland,  to  be  obedient,  aiding, 
and  assisting  to  the  said  commissioners  in  the 
'^  due  execution  of  the  said  commission ;  and  that 
"  by  his  majesty's  instructions,  annexed  to  the 
'^  said  commission,  his  majesty  gave  it  in  chaige 
''  to  those  commissioners,  to  advertise  his  lieutenant 
'*  of  Ireland,  the  council,  and  other  governors  and 
*'  commanders  here,  what  the^  conceived  to  be 
'*  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  best 
'*  manner,  for  the  defence  of  this  his  kingdom,  and 
"  ease  of  the  great  charges  and  expenses,  which, 
by  occasion  of  this  rebellion,  lay  upon  hn  loving 
subjects  of  his  kingdom  of  England :  we  there- 
fore, by  our  letters  of  the  seventh  of  June  164^ 
"  directed  to  those  his  majesty's  commissionerJ, 
besought,  among  other  things,  present  and  par- 
ticular direction  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war ; 
which  yet  we  have  not  received :  only  we  had 
"  advice  from  thence,  to  send  some  forces  into 
Connaught ;  which  was  done ;  and  for  sending 
some  forces  into  Munster,  which,  by  our  letters 
of  the  thirteenth  of  September  164a,  to  the  com- 
missioners there,  we  signified  was  not  possible 
for  us  to  do,  unless  we  were  plentifully  supplied 
of  those  things,  whereof  the  wants  thai  cotified 
"  thither  did  tiien  disable  us. 

**  Concerning  the  commission  in  your  letters 
"  mentioned,  it  was  not  to  hear  what  the  rebels 
"  would  say,  or  propound  for  their  own  advan- 
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tag^  as  your  letters  mention;  but  his  majesty 
having  received  an  humble  petition,  in  the  name 
of  the  recusants  of  Ireland,  desiring  to  be  heard, 
his  majesty  thought  it  not  unjust,  or  inconveni- 
ent for  hun,  to  receive  from  them  what  they 
could  say  unto  him;  to  whom  they  insinuated 
that  they  would  yet  yield  due  obedience.  And 
therefore  his  m^esty,  by  his  commission  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  (wherein  he  declared 
his  extreme  detestation  of  the  odious  rebellion, 
which  the  recusants  of  Ireland  have,  without  any 
ground  or' colour,  raised  against  him,  his  crown, 
and  dignity,)  auUiorized  some  of  his  ministers 
here,  to  hear  at  large  what  the  petitioners  should 
say,  or  propound;  which  his  majesty,  by  the 
said  commission,  directed  that  the  petitioners, 
or  the  principal  of  them,  authorized  by  the  rest, 
should  set  down  in  writing  under  their  hands ; 
and  the  commissioners  to  send  the  same  to  his 
majesty;  whereupon  his  majesty  by  the  said 
commission  declared,  he  would  take  such  farther 
consideration,  as  should  be  just,  honourable,  and 
fit  for  his  majesty :  and  that  that  course  gave 
not  the  least  interruption  to  the  proceeding  of 
the  war,  appears  by  tnis,  that  on  the  eighteenth 
of  March  (being  in  the  time  the  commissioners, 
authorized  by  his  majesty,  save  meeting  to  those 
of  the  other  side,  upon  that  commission)  the 
lord  marquis  of  Ormond,  though  one  of  those 
commissioners,  in  his  return  from  Rosse  with 
about  two  thousand  &ve  hundred  foot,  and  five 
hundred  horse  of  his  majesty's  army,  fouffht  with 
the  army  of  the  rebels,  consisting  of  about  six 
thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  horse, 
and  obtained  a  happy  and  glorious  victory  against 
them ;  and  the  rebels'  army  being  defeated,  and 
whollv  routed,  and  their  baggage  and  munition 
seized  on,  his  majesty's  forces  lodged  that  night 
where  they  had  gauned  the  victory,  as  by  former 
letters  of  this  board,  of  the  fourth  of  April  1643, 
directed  to  Mr.  Speaker,  we  formerly  signified 
thither :  which  we  thus  repeat,  to  manifest  that 
that  commission,  or  the  meeting  thereupon,  gave 
not  any  manner  of  interruption  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  war. 

"  Ck>nceming  the  letters  you  mention,  to  divest 
the  committee  of  both  houses  there  of  an  au- 
thorit^r  given  them  by  both  houses,  we  remember 
that  his  majesty,  by  his  letters  of  the  third  of 
February  1642,  understanding  that  the  then 
justices  and  council  had  admitted,  without  his 
order  or  knowledge,  to  sit  in  council  with  them 
in  this  his  king(£>m,  Mr.  Robert  Goodwin  and 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  that  thereby  they  were  be- 
come so  bold,  as  to  take  upon  tnem  to  hear,  and 
debate  of  matters  treated  of  in  council,  his  ma- 
jesty, by  his  said  letters,  signified  by  his  express 
command,  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
sit,  or  be  present  any  more  at  his  majesty's 
council-table  here ;  but  if  they  had  any  business, 
his  majesty  willed,  that  they  should  attend  as 
others  of  tneir  Quality :  which  his  majest^s  plea- 
sure was  humbly  obeyed  by  his  said  justices  and 
council,  with  tliat  duty  and  submission,  which 
was  due  frY>m  them  to  his  royal  commands.  And 
as  his  majesty,  by  his  said  letters,  required,  that, 
if  those  persons  had  any  business,  they  should 
attend,  as  others  of  their  quality ;  so,  if  they  had 
afterwards  offered  any  business  at  this  board, 
they  should  have  been  heard  therein ;  which  was 
also  signified  to  them  before  their  departure 


*'  hence.  And  now,  upon  this  occasion,  we  having 
''  perused  the  copies  tney  delivered  at  this  board, 
"  of  the  order  of  both  houses  dated  the  sixth  of 
October  1642,  and  of  their  instructions,  do  find 
indeed,  that,  by  the  said  order,  the  said  Robert 
Reynolds,  and  Robert  Goodwin,  were  to  have 
the  credience,  power,  and  esteem  of  a  committee 
sent  hither  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  both 
houses  of  parliament;  and  tHat,  by  the  said 
instructions,  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  vote  at  all  consultations  concerning 
the  war ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  said  order, 
or  instructions,  for  admitting  them  to  sit,  or  be 
present  at  his  majesty's  council-table ;  which  is 
that  which  his  majesty,  by  his  said  letters,  re- 
quired, should  not  be  permitted ;  which  cannot 
be  conceived  to  be  a  divesting  them  of  any  au- 
thority given  them  by  both  houses. 
''  And  as  to  the  late  alteration  of  government 
here,  expressed  in  your  letters,  although  his  ma- 
jesty in  nis  high  wisdom  adjudged  it  fit  to  alter 
"  one  of  those  governors,  which  he  had  placed 
here,  which  was  no  more  than  he  and  his  royal 
predecessors  had  usually  done  in  all  ages,  as 
often  as  they  thought  fit,  yet  that  made  no  alter- 
'^  ation  in  the  govemment ;  but  it  in  all  times 
"  continued,  and  still  continues,  the  same,  though 
in  other  persons. 

"  That  part  of  your  letters  which  declares,  that 
you  are  forbidden  to  tell  us  what  suppUes  of 
money,  victual,  ammunition,  and  other  neces- 
saries, were  then  in  a  good  forwardness  to  be 
sent  hither  for  the  support  of  the  officers  and 
"  soldiers  here,  requires  no  answer  on  our  parts, 
*'  other  than  this  truth,  that  they  are  not  yet 
"  arrived  here.  Concerning  Mountrose's  letters  to 
"  colonel  Crawford,  we  know  of  no  treason  to  be 
discovered  thereby;  but  for  the  sea-captains  in 
your  letters  mentioned,  it  is  certain  that  their 
neglects  and  misdeeds  deserve  punishment, 
"  which  we  desire  they  may  find  ratner  to  their 
correction,  than  to  their  ruin. 
"  Thus  we  have  given  answer  to  those  parts  of 
your  letters,  which,  we  conceived,  concerned  us ; 
whereby,  we  hope,  both  houses. of  parliament 
''  there  will  now  remain  satisfied,  as  in  the  neces- 
'^  sity  and  justice  of  our  actions,  so  in  the  truth 
"  and  candour  of  our  intentions,  in  those  particu- 
"  lars  to  which  your  said  letters  seem  to  take 
"  exception.  And  so  we  remain, 
JFVom  kis  majesty^ 8  castle  of  Dublin,  28M  of  Oct. 

1643. 
"  Your  lordships'  very  loving  friends, 
Jo,Borl%8e,      Hen,Tickbome.  Rich, Bolton,  Cane, 
La,  Dublin.  Ormond,  Roscommon, 

Ant,  Midensis,  Ed,  Brabazon,    Char,  Lambert, 
Geo,  Shurlev,   Ger.  Lowther.     Tho,  Rotherham. 
Fr,  WiUoughby,Tho,  Lucas,      Ja,  Ware, 
G,fVenttDorth. 

The  distractions  in  Ireland  being,  by  this  means, 
in  some  degree  allayed,  and  both  parties  having 
time  to  breathe,  the  king,  in  the  next  place,  con- 
sidered how  he  might  apply  that  cessation  to  the 
advancement  of  his  affairs  in  England.  One  of 
the  principal  motives  that  induced  that  cessation, 
was  the  miserable  state  of  the  army  there,  ready, 
through  extreme  wants,  to  disband ;  so  that  there 
being  now  less  use  of  them  there,  and  an  impCM- 
sibility  to  keep  them,  his  majesty  had  it  only  in 
his  election,  whether  he  should  suffer  them  there 
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to  diabaDd,  and  dispose  of  themselves  as  they 
thought  fit,  which  could  not  be  without  infinite 
disorder,  and  might  probably  prove  as  much  to  his 
particular  disservice ;  or  whether  he  should  draw 
over  such  a  number  as  miffht  be  safely  spared,  to 
his  own  assistance  in  En^nd ;  to  which  he  was 
assured,  that  the  devotion  and  affection  of  most  of 
the  principal  or  considerable  officers  there  cheer- 
fully inclined;  and  of  this  latter  he  made  little 
scruple  to  make  choice,  when  he  was  not  only 
informed  of  the  preparations  and  readiness  in 
Scotland  to  invade  this  kingdom ;  but  that  they 
had  called  over  their  old  general,  the  earl  of 
Leven,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  forces  in 
Ireland,  and  many  other  officers  and  soldiers  out 
of  that  kingdom,  to  form  and  conduct  their  army 
into  this;  and  that  there  were  also  arts  and  in- 
dustry used,  by  some  agents  for  the  parliament, 
to  persuade  the  English  officers  likewise  to  bring 
over  their  men  for  their  service. 

So  that  [the  king]  directed  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  to  make  choice  of  such  regiments  and 
troops  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
several  garrisons,  or  as  could  be  provided  for,  and 
supported  in  tb^t  kingdom,  and  that  the  rest 
should  be  sent  for  England.  To  which  purpose, 
shipping  was  sent ;  wiu  direction,  that  those  from 
ana  about  Dublin  should  be  shipped  for  Chester, 
to  be  joined  to  those  forces  under  the  conunand  of 
the  lord  Capel ;  whereby  he  might  be  able  to  resist 
the  growing  power  of  sir  Willi^  Bruerton ;  who, 
by  an  addition  of  forces  from  London,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  sir  lliomas  Middleton,  and  sir 
John  Gell,  was  grown  very  strong ;  being  backed 
by  Lancashire,  which  upon  the  matter  was  wholly 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  parliament :  ana 
that  the  other  forces  out  of  Munster  should  be 
landed  at  Bristol,  to  be  disposed  by  the  lord  Hop- 
ton  ;  who  was  forming  a  new  army,  to  oppose  sir 
William  Waller;  who  threatened  an  inroad  into 
the  west ;  or  rather  to  seek  him  out  by  visiting 
Hampshire  and  Sussex,  if  the  other  were  not 
ready  to  advance. 

The  court  [at  Oxford]  was  much  increased  by 
the  queen's  presence,  and  the  necessities  were 
increased  with  the  expense.  AU  correspondence 
was  absolutely  broken  with  London,  msomuch 
as  a  sworn  messenger  of  the  chamber,  sent  to 
London  with  a  writ,  and  proclamation  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  term  to  Oxford,  was  appre- 
hended as  a  spy,  (as  hath  been  said  before,)  and 
executed  by  martial  law;  and  the  two  houses 
caused  a  great  seal  to  be  made  with  the  king's 
image  and  inscription,  and  put  the  same  into  the 
hands  of  commissioners ;  and  so  the  courts  were 
continued  in  Westminster-hall,  for  the  despatch 
of  justice,  (as  they  called  it,)  as  had  been  formerly, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  proclamation.  The 
money,  which  the  partici2ar  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions had  been  very  plentifidly  supplied  with  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  now  near  spent,  and  the 
stopping  the  intercourse  with  London,  had  shut 
the  door  against  farther  supply,  so  that  all  men 
were  weary  of  the  condition  they  were  in,  and 
expressed  it,  as  weary  men  used  to  do,  in  murmurs 
and  complaints.  And  now  all  the  hope  was  in  the 
convention  of  the  members  of  parliament ;  which, 
beio^  a  new  thin^,  suspended  the  present  indis- 
position, and  administered  some  expectation,  what 
-tliey,  who  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
would  do. 
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According  to  the  king's  proclamalion,  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  had 
withdrawn  out  of  conscience  and  duty  from  those 
at  Westminster,  appeared  at  Oxford  at  the  day 
appointed;  (except  such  as  could  not  reasonably 
be  absent  from  their  commands  in  the  oonnties, 
where  the  armies  were;)  who  were  graciously  and 
solemnly  welcomed  by  his  majesty,  with  that  cere- 
mony wnich  is  used  at  the  opening  of  a  parliament ; 
when  his  majesty  told  them : 

*'  That  he  nad  called  them  to  be  witnesses  of  liia 
"  actions,  and  privy  to  his  intentions ;  and  that  he 
'*  desired  to  receive  any  advice  from  them,  which 
"  diey  thought  would  be  suitable  to  the  miserable 
"  ana  distracted  condition  of  the  kingdom ;   in 
presenting  whereof,  they  should  use  all  that 
parliamentary  freedom  which  would  be  due  to 
them  if  they  were  with  him  at  Westminster, 
"  and  which,  with  all  their  other  privileges,  they 
"  should  enjoy  at  Oxford,  though  they  could  not 
"  in  the  other  place ;"  with  many  expressions  of 
grace  towards  tnem,  and  confidence  in  them.     As 
soon  as  they  had  withdrawn  to  those  places  which 
were  assigned  to  their  counsels,  both  lords  and 
commons  entered  upon  the  deliberation  of  all 
possible  expedients,  in  order  to  peace ;  most  men 
believing,  according  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  their  own  hearts,  that  the  difficulty  was  greater, 
to  dispose  those  at  London  to  the  honesty  and 
confidence  of  a  treaty,  than,  in  that  treaty,  to 
agree  on  such  conclusions  which  might  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties ;  judging  it  impossible,  that 
men  could  desire  to  bring  ruin  and  desolation 
upon  their  country,  if  they  were  once  persuaded 
that  it  might  be  prevented  with  their  own  preser- 
vation.    But  how  to  advance  to  any  formality, 
which  probably  might  produce  a  disposition  to  in- 
tercourse, appeared  very  hard.  When  they  thought 
of  advising  the  king  to  send  a  gracious  message 
and  overture  to  the  two  houses,  they  presently 
remembered  and  considered  what  his  majesty  had 
already  done  that  way,  and  how  ill  returns  of 
reverence  and  duty  he  had  received  from  them : 
that  to  the  two  last  messages  he  had  sent  (it  being 
not  possible  now  to  send  any  more  gradous  and 
obliging)  they  had  never  returned  answer,  and  that 
they  Bti^  detained  his  last  messenger  in  strict  dur- 
ance, after  having  exposed  him  to  a  trial  for  his 
life  at  a  court  of  war :  that  they  had  prohibited 
any  kind  of  address  to  be  made  to  them  from  his 
majesty,  except  through  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  dieir  general.    From  thence  they  entered 
upon  the  disouisition,  how  they  might  engage  his 
lordslup  to  tne  same  thoughts  and  desires  with 
them;  to  the  which  they  easily  believed,  expe- 
rience, observation,  and  interest,  would  engage 
him.    They  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ground  which  had  hitherto  frustrated  all 
overtures  from  his  majesty  towards  peace,  was  the 
conscience  [those  at  Westminster  had]  of  their 
own  guilt,  and  the  jealousy  that  proceeded  from 
thence,  that  no  peace  could  secure  them,  whilst 
there  was  power  left  in  his  minesty ;  but  that  they 
could  not  possibly  suspect  the  performance  and 
exact  observation  of  any  agreement,  which  should 
be  concluded  upon  the  intercession  of  all  the 
king's  party  ;  which  must  be  -  security  for  the 
accomplishment  of  it.    And  from  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  assertion,  they  entertained  an  assur- 
ance, that  the  earl  of  Essex  would  as  greedily 
embrace  the  opportunity,  and  concur  with  them 


in  promoting  the  overture;  which  was  all  they 
desired :  for  that  would  remove  those  forms,  which, 
as  so  many  rocks,  were  in  the  way.  Hereupon 
the  lords  and  commons,  the  members  of  both 
houses,  resolved  to  write  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  in  their  own  names,  which,  with  the  kind's 
consent,  was  by  trumpet  sent  to  him,  within  four 
days  after  their  meeting.  The  letter  was  in  these 
very  terms. 
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point  of  invading  it,  you  will  cooperate  with 
us  to  its  preservation,  by  truly  representing  to, 
and  faithfully  and  industriously  promoting  with, 
those  by  whom  vou  are  trusted,  this  following 
most  sincere  ana  most  earnest  desire  of  ours ; 
that  they  joining  with  us  in  a  right  sense  of  the 
past,  present,  and  more  threatening  calamities 
of  this  deplorable  kingdom,  some  persons  be 
appointed  on  either  part,  and  a  place  agreed  on, 
to  treat  of  such  a  peace,  as  may  yet  redeem  it 
from  the  brink  of  desolation. 
"  This  address  we  should  not  have  made,  but 
that  his  majestjr's  summons,  by  which  we  are 
met,  most  graciously  proclaiming  pardon  to  dl 
without  exception,  is  evidence  enough,  that  his 
mercy  and  clemency  can  transcend  all  former 
provocations ;  and  that  he  hath  not  only  made  us 
witnesses  of  1^  princely  intentions,  but  nonoured 
us  also  with  the  name  of  being  security  for  them. 
God  Almightv  direct  yotir  loniship,  and  those  to 
whom  you  snail  present  these  our  most  real 
desires,  in  such  a  course  as  mav  produce  that 
happy  peace,  and  settiement  of  the  present  dis- 
tractions; which  is  so  heartily  desired,  and 
prayed  for,  by  us,  and  which  may  make  us, 

«  Your  &c." 
From  Oxford  igth  of  Jan.  1643. 
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"  My  lord, 
*'  His  majesty  having,  by  his  proclamation  of  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  (upon  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  threatened,  and  in  part  begun,  by 
some  of  his  subjects  of  Scotland,)  summoned  all 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  to 
attend  him  here  at  Oxford,  we  whose  names  are 
underwritten  are  here  met  and  assembled,  in 
obedience  to  those  his  majesty's  commands. 
His  majesty  was  pleased  to  invite  us,  in  the 
said  proclamation,  by  these  gracious  expressions, 
that  nis  subjects  should  see,  how  willing  he  was 
to  receive  advice,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
religion,  laws,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
as  rar  as  in  him  lay,  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
peace  and  security  (his  chief  and  only  end)  from 
those  whom  they  had  trusted ;  though  he  could 
not  receive  it  in  the  place  where  he  appointed. 
This  most  gracious  invitation  hath  not  only 
been  made  good  unto  us,  but  seconded  and 
heightened  by  such  unquestionable  demonstra- 
tions of  the  deep  and  princely  sense,  which 
possesses  his  royal  heart,  of  the  miseries  and 
calamities  of  his  poor  subjects  in  this  unnatural 
war,  and  of  his  most  entire  and  passionate  affec- 
tions to  redeem  them  from  that  sad  and  deplor- 
able condition,  by  all  ways  possible,  consistent 
either  with  his  honour,  or  with  the  fhture  safety 
of  the  kingdom,  that  as  it  were  impiety  to  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  them,  so  were  it  great  want 
of  duty  and  fEutnfulness  in  us,  (his  majesty  hav- 
ing vouchsafed  to  declare,  tiiat  he  did  call  us  to 
be  witnesses  of  his  actions,  and  privy  to  his 
intentions,)  should  we  not  testify,  and  witness 
to  all  the  world,  the  assurance  we  have  of  the 
piety  and  sincerity  of  both.  We  being  most 
entirely  satisfied  of  this  truth,  we  cannot  but 
confess,  that  amidst  our  highest  afflictions,  in 
the  deep  and  piercing  sense  of  the  present  mise- 
ries ana  desolations  of  our  country,  and  those 
farther  dangers  threatened  from  Scotland,  we 
are  at  length  erected  to  some  cheeiful  and 
comfortable  thoughts,  that  possibly  we  may 
yet  (by  God's  mercy,  if  his  justice  have  not 
determined  this  nation,  for  its  sins,  to  total 
ruin  and  desolation)  hope  to  be  happy  instru- 
ments of  our  country's  redemption,  m>m  the 
miseries  of  war,  and  restitution  to  the  blessing 
of  peace. 

"  And  we  being  desirous  to  believe  your  lord- 
ship, however  engaged,  a  person  litely  to  be 
sensibly  touched  with  ^ese  considerations,  have 
tiiought  fit  to  invite  you  to  that  part  in  this 
blessed  work,  which  is  only  capable  to  repair  all 
our  misfortunes,  and  to  buoy  up  the  kmffdom 
from  ruin ;  that  is,  by  conjuring  you  byidl  the 
obligations  that  have  power  upon  honour,  con- 
science, or  public  piety,  that  laying  to  heart,  as 
we  do,  the  inward  bleeding  condition  of  your 
country,  and  the  outward  more  menacing  de- 
struction by  a  foreign  nation,  upon  the  very 
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This  letter  was  subscribed  by  his  highness  the 
prince,  the  duke  of  York,  and  three  and  forty 
dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons  of 
the  house  of  peers,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
members  of  the  house  of  commons ;  there  being 
such  expedition  used  in  the  despatch,  that  it  was 
not  thought  fit  to  be  deferred  for  a  greater  sub- 
scription: albeit  it  was  known  that  many  lords 
and  commoners  were  upon  the  way,  who  came 
within  few  days;  and  there  were,  at  that  time, 
near  twenty  peers  absent  with  his  majesty's  leave, 
and  employed  in  his  affairs  and  armies,  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  ten  at  the  same  time  in  the  parts 
beyond  the  seas.  So  that  the  numbers  at  London 
were  very  tlun;  for  there  were  not  above  two  and 
twenty  peers,  who  either  sat  in  the  parliament,  or 
were  engaged  in  their  party ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
earls  of  Korthumberland,  Pembroke,  Essex,  Kent, 
Lincoln,  Rutland,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  Warwick, 
Manchester,  Mulgrave,  Denbigh,  Stamford,  Bul- 
lingbrook;  the  lords  Say,  Dacres,  Wharton,  Grey 
of  Warke,  WiUoughby  of  Parham,  Howard  of 
Escrick,  Rochfort,  ana  Robarts;  who  were  pre- 
sent, or  had  proxies  there. 

The  trumpeter  found  the  earl  of  Essex  at  his 
house  in  London;  where  he  was  detained  three  or 
four  days ;  during  which  time,  the  committee  of 
both  houses,  that  committee  which  they  called  the 
committee  of  safety  for  the  two  kingdoms,  (the 
Scottish  commissioners  beiuj^^  a  part  of  it,)  resorted 
to  him  for  his  advice :  and  in  the  end,  [the  trum- 
peter] returned  with  this  short  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Forth,  the  king's  general. 


"  My  lord, 
'*  I  received  this  day  a  letter,  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  this  instant,  from  your  lordship,  and  a 
parchment  subscribed  by  the  prince,  duke  of 
York,  and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen; 
but  it  neither  having  address  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  nor  therein,  there  being  any 
acknowledgment  of  them,  I  could  not  commu- 
nicate it  to  them.    My  lord,  the  maintenance 
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of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  of  the  privi- 
leges thereof,  is  that  for  which  we  are  all  resolved 
to  spend  our  blood;  as  being  the  foundation 
whereupon  all  our  laws  and  liberties  are  built. 
I  send  your  lordship  herewith  a  national  cove- 
nant, solemnly  entered  into  by  both  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  a  declara- 
tion passed  bv  them  both  together,  with  another 
declaration  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.    I  rest 

"  Your  lordship's  &c." 


What  the  covenant  was,  being  the  same  par- 
ticularly set  down  before,  I  ne^  not  mention; 
and  the  declarations  are  as  public,  and  would  be 
thought  too  large  to  be  in  tnis  place  inserted,  to 
the  interruption  of  the  thread  of  this  discourse ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  make  a  short  extract  of 
some  particular  heads  or  conclusions  of  them; 
that  the  world  may  see  what  kind  of  reasoning 
this  time  had  introduced,  and  that  they  were  as 
bold  with  God  as  with  the  king. 

That  declaration  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
alone,  was,  to  justify  their  present  expedition  into 
England ;  in  wnich  they  said,  "  It  was  most  neces- 
"  sary,  that  every  one,  a^^ainst  all  doubting,  should 
"  be  nersuaded  in  his  nund  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
undertaking,  and  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
maintained  by  him;  which  they  said  was  no 
other,  than  the  good  of  rdiffion  in  England,  and 
*'  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren  out  of  the 
depths  of  affliction;  the  preservation  of  their 
own  religion,  and  of  themselves  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  misery,  and  the  safety  of  their  native 
king,  and  his  kingdoms,  from  destruction  and 
desolation.  Any  one  of  which,  (they  said,)  by 
"  all  law  divine  and  human,  was  too  just  cause  of 
"  taking  of  arms ;  how  much  more,  when  all  of 
"  them  were  joined  in  one  ?  And  therefore,  they 
"  wished  any  man,  who  did  withdraw,  and  hide 
"  himself  in  such  a  debate  and  controversy,  to 
'^  consider,  whether  he  were  not  a  hater  of  his 
"  brethren,  against  Christian  and  common  charitv ; 
an  hater  of  himself  and  his  posterity,  against  the 
law  and  light  of  nature ;  an  hater  of  the  king, 
and  his  kingdoms,  against  loyalty,  and  common 
duty ;  and  a  hater  of  God,  against  all  religion, 
**  and  peace." 

They  said,  ''the  question  was  not,  nor  need  they 
dispute,  whether  they  might  propagate  their 
religion  by  arms;  but  whether,  according  to 
their  power,  they  ought  to  assist  their  brethren 
in  England,  who  were  calling  for  their  help,  and 
"  were  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  that 
"  power,  without  which  religion  could  neither  be 
"  defended  nor  reformed;  nor  unity  of  religion 
"  with  them,  and  other  reformed  kirks,  be  attained. 
**  So  that,  they  said,  the  question  was  no  sooner 
"  rightly  stated,  but  it  was  as  soon  resolved ;  and 
''  concluded,  that  the  Lord  vxnUd  save  them  from 
"  the  curse  of  Meroz,  who  came  not  to  help  the  Lord 
"  against  the  mighty.  They  said,  the  question 
"  could  not  be,  as  their  enemies  would  make  it, 
"  whether  they  should  enter  into  England,  and 
"  lift  arms  against  their  own  king,  who  had  pro- 
"  mised  and  done  as  much,  as  might  secure  tnem 
in  their  own  religion,  and  liberties :  but  whether 
against  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant 
party,  their  adherents  prevailing  in  England  and 
Ireland,  they  were  not  bound  to  provide  for 
"  their  omoi  preservation.  That  they  might  well 
"  have  kno^vn,  from  .their  continual  experience, 
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''ever  since  the  time  of  their  first  reformation, 
especially  after  the  two  kingdoms  were  united 
under  one  head  and  monarch,  and  from  the 
principles  of  thdr  own  declarations,  in  the  time 
of  their  late  troubles  and  dangers,  that  they 
could  not  long,  like  Goshen,  enjoy  their  light,  n 
"  darkness  shomd  cover  the  face  of  other  reformed 
"  kirks :  that  Judah  could  not  long  continue  in 
"  liberty,  if  Israel  were  led  away  in  captivity ;  and 
"  that  tne  condition  of  the  one  kirk  and  kingdom, 
"  whether  in  religion  or  peace,  must  be  common 
"  to  both. 

"  They  said,  the  question  was  not,  whether  they 
"  shouldf  presume  to  be  arbitrators  in  the  matter, 
"now  deoated  by  fire  and  sword,  betwixt  his 
"  majesty  and  the  houses  of  parliament ;  which 
"  might  seem  to  be  foreign  ana  extrinsical  to  that 
nation,  and  wherein  they  might  be  concaved  to 
have  no  interest ;  but  whether,  their  mediation 
and  intercession  being  rejected  by  the  one  side, 
upon  hope  of  victory,  or  suppose  by  both  sides, 
upon  confidence  of  their  own  strength  and  seve- 
ral successes,  it  were  not  their  duty,  it  being  in 
their  power,  to  stop  or  prevent  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood ;  or  whether  they  ought  not  to 
"  endeavour  to  rescue  their  native  long,  his  crown, 
and  posterity,  out  of  the  midst  of  so  many  dan- 
gers, and  to  preserve  his  people  and  kingdom 
m>m  ruin  and  destruction.  If  every  private 
man  were  bound  in  duty  to  interpose  hinuelf  as 
a  reconciler  and  sec^uestrator  between  his  neigh- 
"  hours,  armed  to  their  mutual  destruction ;  if  the 
"  son  ought  to  hazard  his  own  life  for  the  preser- 
"  vation  of  his  father  and  brother,  at  variance  one 
against  the  other,  should  a  kingdom  sit  still,  and 
suffer  their  king  and  neighbouring  kingdom  to 
perish  in  an  unnatural  war?  In  the  time  of 
animosity,  and  appetite  of  revenge,  sueh  an 
"  interposing  might  oe  an  irritation ;  but  afrer- 
"  waras,  when  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  no  more 
"  blood-run  with  passion,  did  discern  things  right, 
"  it  would  be  no  grief  or  offence  of  bout,  out 
"  matter  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  to  the  in- 
"  struments  which  had  kept  from  shedding  blood, 
"  and  from  revenge." 

With  this  kind  of  divinity,  and  this  kind  of 
logic,  to  shew  that  they  had  a  clear  prospect  of 
wnatscever  could  be  said  against  them,  they  re- 
solved to  invade  their  neighbour  nation,  and  to 
interpose  themselves  as  reconcilers,  by  joining 
against  their  native  and  natural  king,  with  his 
rebellious  subjects,  in  all  the  acts  of  animosity 
and  blood,  which  have  been  ever  practised  in  the 
most  raging  and  furious  civil  war. 

The  other  declaration,  mentioned  in  the  earl's 
letter,  was  a  declaration  passed,  and  published  in 
the  name  of  both  kingdoms,  England  and  Scot- 
land, after  their  marriage  by  thdr  new  league  and 
covenant,  and  about  the  very  time  that  this  over- 
ture for  peace  came  from  Oadford.  They  were  now 
both  eqixedly  inspired  with  the  Scottish  dialect  and 
spirit ;  talked, "  how  clearlv  the  light  of  the  gospel 
"  shined  amongst  them ;  tnat  they  placed  not  their 
"  confidence  in  their  own  counseLs  and  strength ; 
"  but  their  confidence  was  in  God  Almighty,  the 
"  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  would  not  leave  nor  fonake 
"  his  people.  It  was  his  own  truth  and  cause, 
whioi  they  maintained  against  the  heresy,  super- 
stition, and  tyranny  of  Antichrist :  the  glory  of 
Ids  name,  the  exaltation  of  the  kingdom  of  his 
"  Son,  and  the  preservation  of  his  church,  was 
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'*  their  aim,  and  the  end  which  thev  had  before 
"  their  eyes.  It  was  his  covenant,  which  they  had 
^  solemnly  in  both  nations  sworn,  and  subscribed; 
«  which  he  would  not  have  nut  in  their  hearts  to 
"do,  if  he  had  been  minded  to  destroy  them. 
"  Upon  these  and  the  like  grounds  and  considera- 
tions, being  confident  that  this  war,  wherein  both 
nations  were  so  firmlv  united,  and  deeply  en- 
gaffed,  was  of  God,  tney  resolve  with  courage 
and  constancy  to  the  end  to  do  their  part ;  and 
"  the  Lord,  who  had  stirred  up  their  spirits,  dis- 
"  played  his  banner  before  them,  and  given  the 
"  alarum,  do  that  which  seemeth  him  good." 

They  gave  now  "public  warning  to  all  men  to 
"  rest  no  longer  upon  their  neutraditv,  or  to  please 
"  themselves  with  the  naughty  and  slothful  pretext 
"  of  indifferency;  but  that  they  address  themselves 
"  speedily  to  t^e  the  covenant,  and  join,  with  all 
'*  their  power,  in  the  defence  of  this  cause  against 
**  the  common  enemy ;  and  by  their  zeal,  and  for- 
"  wardness  hereafter,  to  make  up  what  had  been 
"  wanting  through  their  lukewarmness ;  this  they 
*'  would  find  to  be  their  flrreatest  wisdom  and 
safety;  otherwise  they  did  declare  them  to  be 
pubhc  enemies  to  their  religion  and  country; 
and  that  they  were  to  be  censured  and  punished, 
as  professed  adversaries,  and  malignants." 
Then  they  proclaimed  "  a  pardon  to  all  those 
"  who  would  before  such  a  day  desert  the  kinff, 
*^  and  adhere  to  them,  and  take  the  covenant^^ 
and  concluded,  "  that  tiiey  made  not  that  dedara- 
"  tion  from  any  presumption,  or  vain  glorying  in 
"  the  strength  of  their  armies  and  forces,  but  from 
"  the  sense  of  their  duty,  which  was  required  and 
"  expected  from  the  high  places,  and  public  rela- 
"  tions,  wherein  thev  stooa;  and  from  the  assur- 
'*  ance  they  had  of  the  assistance  of  God,  by  whose 
"  providence,  the  trust  and  safety  of  those  king- 
doms was  put  into  their  hanas  at  this  time; 
having,  after  long  and  grave  consultation,  re- 
**  solved  and  decreed  never  to  lay  down  arms,  till 
"  truth  and  peace,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be 
**  settled  in  this  idand,  upon  a  firm  foundation 
*' for  the  present  and  friture  generations;  which, 
*'  they  said,  should  be  esteemed  of  them  an  abun- 
"  dant  reward  of  all  that  they  could  do,  or  suffer 
"  in  that  cause." 

These  were  the  declarations  which  the  earl  of 
Essex,  together  with  the  covenant,  sent,  as  an 
answer  to  that  letter  from  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  those  lords  and  gentlemen ;  which  might  have 
been  the  foundation  of  an  honest  and  honourable 
peace  to  all  the  king*8  dominions.  And  I  cannot 
out  observe,  that  after  this  time  that  the  earl 
declined  this  opportunity  of  declaring  himself,  he 
never  did  gallant  or  prosperous  act  in  the  remain- 
der of  his  life;  but  whereas  before,  he  had  through- 
out the  course  of  his  command,  how  unwarrant- 
ably soever  undertaken,  behaved  himself  with  very 
siffnal  courage  and  conduct,  and  at  this  time  was 
adorned  with  the  testimony  of  friends  and  enemies, 
of  a  right  good  general,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  business  of  Gloucester;  he  never,  after  his 
taking  this  covenant,  and  writing  this  letter,  did 
one  brave  thing ;  but  proved  unfortunate  in  all  he 
went  about,  even  to  his  death ;  of  which  we  shall 
say  more  in  its  place. 

And  we  the  rather  extracted  these  short  dauses 
of  those  two  dedarations,  that  posterity  may  ob- 
serve the  divine  hand  of  Almighty  God  upon  the 
people  of  these  miserable  kingooms;  ^at  after 


they  had  broken  loose  from  that  excellent  form 
ana  practice  of  religion,  which  their  ancestors  and 
themselves  had  observed  and  enjoyed,  with  a  greater 
measure  of  happiness,  than  almost  any  nation  lived 
under,  so  long  a  time ;  and  after  they  bad  cancelled 
and  thrown  off  those  admirable  ana  incomparable 
laws  of  government,  which  was  compounded  of  so 
much  exact  reason,  that  all  possible  mischiefs  were 
foreseen,  and  provided  against;  they  should  be 
now  captivatea  by  a  profane  and  presumptuous 
entitling  themselves  to  God's  favour,  and  using 
his  holy  name  in  that  manner,  that  all  sober 
Christians  stand  scandalized,  and  amazed  at ;  and 
[should]  be  dduded  by  such  a  kind  of  reasoning 
and  delMte,  as  could  only  impose  upon  men  un- 
nurtured, and  unacquainted  with  any  knowledge 
or  sdence. 

There  wanted  not  a  just  indignation  at  the  re- 
turn of  this  trumpet ;  and  yet  the  answer  being  so 
much  out  of  that  popular  road,  of  saying  some- 
thing plausibly  to  the  people,  it  was  thought  fit 
again  to  make  an  attempt,  that  at  least  the  world 
might  see,  that  they  did,  in  plain  English,  refuse 
to  admit  of  any  peace.  So  tne  earl  of  Forth  was 
advised  to  write  again  to  the  other  general,  for  a 
safe  conduct  for  two  gentlemen  then  named,  against 
whom  no  imaginable  exception  could  be  taken,  to 
and  from  Westminster,  to  be  sent  by  his  majesty 
concerning  a  treaty  of  peace.  To  this  the  earl 
of  Essex  returned  answer,  "  that  whensoever  he 
*'  should  receive  any  directions  to  those  who  had 
"  intrusted  him,  he  should  use  his  best  endeavours; 
"  and  when  a  safe  conduct  should  be  desired  for 
"  those  gentlemen,  mentioned  in  his  letter,  from 
"  his  majesty  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  his  lord- 
'^  ship  woula,  with  all  cheerfulness,  shew  his  will- 
"  ingness  to  farther  any  way  that  might  produce 
"  that  happiness,  whicti  all  honest  men  prayed 
for;  wmch  is  a  true  understanding  between  his 
majesty,  and  his  faithfril  and  only  council,  the 
parliament." 
This  expression  of  his  resolution  of  interposing, 
if  he  had  a  letter  from  Us  majesty  to  the  houses  of 
parhament,  (toffether  with  some  intimation  in  let- 
ters frt)m  London,  which  at  these  seasons  never 
wanted,)  persuaded  many,  that  the  earl  wanted 
only  an  opportunity  to  possess  the  houses  with  the 
overture,  and  if  it  were  once  within  the  walls, 
there  were  so  many  well  affected  to  peace,  that  the 
proposition  would  not  be  rejected ;  though  no  par- 
ticular person,  or  combination  of  men,  had  the 
courage,  of  themsdves,  to  propose  it.  And  there- 
fore at  the  same  time,  making  all  possible  prepara- 
tions for  the  field,  as  the  scene  where  the  differences 
were  like  to  be  dedded,  his  majesty  was  prevailed 
with,  though  he  concluded  it  woula  be  rejected,  to 
send  this  ensuing  message,  which  was  enclosed  to 
the  earl  of  Essex,  to  be  by  him  managed. 

"  Out  of  our  most  tender  and  pious  sense  of  the 
'*  sad  and  bleedinf^  condition  of  tnis  our  kingdom, 
'*  and  our  unwearied  desires  to  apply  all  remedies, 
"  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Ahnignty  God,  may 
**  recover  it  from  an  utter  ruin,  by  tne  advice  of 
the  lords  and  commons  of  parliament,  assembled 
at  Oxford,  we  do  propound,  and  desire,  that  a 
convenient  number  of  fit  persons  may  be  ap- 
pointed, and  authorized  by  you,  to  meet,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  at  such  place  as  you  shall 
nominate,  with  an  eqoBX  numoer  of  fit  persons 
whom  we  shall  appoint,  and  authorize  to  treat 
of  the  ways  and  means  to  settle  the  present  dis- 
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His  majesty's  message  to  the  two  houses  is  answered. 
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tractiona  of  this  our  kingdom,  and  to  procure  a 
happy  peace.:  and  particularly,  how  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  may  securely  meet  in  a  full 
and  free  convention  of  parliament,  there  to  treat, 
consult,  and  agree  upon  such  things,  as  may  con- 
duce to  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  true 
reformed  protestant  religion,  with  due  considera- 
tion to  all  just  and  reasonable  ease  of  tender 
consciences ;  to  the  settling  and  maintaining  of 
our  just  rights  and  privileges,  of  the  riffhts  and 
privileges  of  parliament,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject,  and  all 
other  expedients,  that  may  conduce  to  that 
blessed  end  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  a  perfect  understanding 
betwixt  us  and  our  people :  wherein  no  endea- 
vours or  concurrence  of  ours  shall  be  wanting, 
and  God  direct  your  hearts  in  the  way  of  peace. 

**  Given  at  our  court  at  Oxford,  ^d March  1643." 

This  message  being  signed  by  his  majesty,  was 
superscribed  to  the  lords  and  commons  of  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Westminster;  which,  though 
it  was  a  style  they  could  not  reasonably  except 
against,  was  yet  no  other  than  the  lords  and  com- 
mons at  Oxford  took  upon  themselves,  as  they 
well  might.  After  two  or  three  days'  debate  in 
the  houses,  and  with  the  Scottish  commissionerR, 
without  whose  concurrence  nothing  was  transacted, 
this  answer  was  returned  to  his  maiest]^ ;  which 
put  a  period  to  all  men's  hopes,  who  imagined 
that  there  might  be  any  disposition  in  those  coun- 
cils to  any  possible  and  honest  accommodation. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
''  We  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  the 
parliament  of  England,  taking  into  our  con- 
sideration a  letter  sent  from  your  majestv,  dated 
the  3d  of  March  instant,  and  directea  to  the 
lords  and  commons  of  parliament  assembled  at 
Westminster,  (which,  by  the  contents  of  a  letter 
from  the  earl  of  Forth  unto  the  lord  general  the 
earl  of  Essex,  we  conceive  was  intended  to  our- 
selves,) have  resolved  with  the  concurrent  advice 
and  consent  of  the  commissioners  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  to  represent  to  your  majesty, 
in  all  humility  and  plainness,  as  foUoweth :  That 
as  we  have  used  all  means  for  a  just  and  safe 
peace,  so  wiU  we  never  be  wanting  to  do  our 
utmost  for  the  procuring  thereof;  but  when  we 
consider  the  expressions  in  that  letter  of  your 
majesty's,  we  have  more  sad  and  despairing 
thoughts  of  attaining  the  same  than  ever,  be- 
cause thereby,  those  persons  now  assembled  at 
Oxford,  who,  contrary  to  their  duty,  have  de- 
serted your  parliament,  are  put  into  an  equal 
condition  with  it.  And  this  present  parHament, 
convened  according  to  the  known  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  (the  continuance 
whereof  is  established  by  a  law  consented  unto 
by  your  majesty,)  is  in  effect  denied  to  be  a  par- 
liament ;  the  scope  and  intention  of  that  letter 
being  to  make  provision  how  all  the  mem- 
bers, as  is  pretended,  of  both  houses  may  securely 
meet  in  a  full  and  fi^  convention  of  parliament; 
whereof  no  other  conclusion  can  be  made,  but 
that  this  present  parliament  is  not  a  full,  nor 
free  convention ;  and  that  to  make  it  a  full  and 
free  convention  of  parliament,  the  presence  of 
those  is  necessarv,  who,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  desertea  that  great  trust,  and  do  levy 
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war  against  the  parliament,  are  pretended  to  be 
members  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
'*  And  hereupon  we  think  ourselves  boond  to  kt 
yourmajesty  know,  that  seeing  the  continiiance 
of  this  parliament  is  settled  by  a  law,  which  (as 
"  all  other  laws  of  your  kingdom)  your  majesty 
*'  hath  sworn  to  maintain,  as  we  are  sworn  to  our 
"  allegiance  to  your  majesty,  (these  obligations 
"  being  reciprood,)  we  must  in  duty,  and  accord- 
''  ingly  are  resolved,  with  our  hves  and  fortanes, 
to  defend  and  preserve  the  just  righto  and  full 
power  of  this  parliament;  and  do  beseech  your 
majesty  to  be  assured,  that  your  majesty's  royal 
ana  hearty  concurrence  with  us  heron  will  be 
the  most  effectual  and  ready  means  of  procuring 
a  firm  and  lasting  peace  in  all  your  majesty's 
dominions,  and  of  begetting  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  your  majesty  and  your  people: 
"  without  which,  your  mijesty's  most  earnest  pro- 
"  fessions,  and  our  most  real  intentions  concerning 
the  same,  must  necessarily  be  frustrated.  Ana 
in  case  your  majesty's  three  kingdoms  should, 
by  reason  thereof,  remain  in  this  sad  and  bleed- 
ing condition,  tending,  by  the  continuance  of 
this  unnatural  war,  to  their  ruin,  your  nuyesty 
''  cannot  be  the  least  nor  the  last  sufiferer.  God 
in  his  goodness  incline  your  royal  breast,  out  of 
pity  and  compassion  to  those  deep  sufferings 
of  your  innocent  people,  to  put  a  speedy  and 
happy  issue  to  these  desperate  evils,  by  the  joint 
advice  of  both  your  kingdoms,  now  happily 
united  in  this  cause  by  their  late  solenm  league 
'<  and  covenant ;  which  as  it  will  prove  the  surest 
remedy,  so  it  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  ma- 
jesty's loyal  subjects,  the  lords  and  conmions 
assembled  in  the  parliament  of  England. 

"  Grey  of  JVarke, 
"  Speaker  of  the  house  of  peers  in  parliament 
"  pro  tempore : 

''  WiUiam  LenthaU, 
"  Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in  parliament. 

*'  Westminster,  the  ^th  of  Mar.  1643." 

llie  hope  of  peace,  by  this  kind  of  interposition, 
did  not  in  any  degree  make  the  counsels  remiss  for 
the  providing  of  money  to  supply  the  army :  upon 
which  they  had  more  hope  tlian  from  a  treatv. 
But  the  expedients  for  money  were  not  easily 
thought  upon;  though  there  was  a  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom  within  the  king's  quarters, 
the  inhabitanto  were  frequentlv  robbed  and  plun- 
dered by  the  incursions  of  tne  enemy,  and  not 
very  well  secured  against  the  royal  troops,  who 
be^m  to  practise  all  the  license  of  war.  The  no- 
bility ana  gentry,  who  were  not  officers  of  the 
army,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Oxford ;  and  all 
that  they  could  draw  from  their  estates,  was  but 
enough  for  their  own  subsistence;  they  durst  not 
enter  upon  charging  the  people  in  general,  lest 
they  should  be  thought  to  take  upon  uiem  to  be  a 
parliament;  and  their  care  was,  that  the  common 
people  might  be  preserved  from  burdens;  and 
they  were  as  careful  not  to  expose  the  king's  ho- 
nour, or  name,  to  affronts  ana  refusals ;  but  were 
willing  that  the  envy  and  clamour,  if  there  should 
be  any,  should  fall  upon  themselves. 

They  appointed  aJl  the  members  of  the  com- 
mons, '*  to  oring  in  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen 
of  estate,  and  other  person's  who  were  rqmted  to 
be  rich,  within  their  several  precincts ;  and  what 
sum  of  money  every  body  might  be  well  able  to 
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"  supply  the  king  with,  in  this  exigent  of  the  pub- 
"  lie  state."  And  then  a  form  of  a  letter  was 
conceived,  which  should  be  sent  to  every  one  of 
them,  for  such  a  sum ;  "  the  letter  to  be  subscribed 

by  the  two  speakers  of  the  houses,  to  the  end 

that  the  people  might  know,  that  it  was  by  the 
*'  advice  of  the  members  of  parliament  assembled 
"  there ;  which  was  as  much  the  advice  of  parlia- 
^'  ment,  as  could  be  delivered  at  that  time  in  the 
''  kingdom."  When  the  way  and  method  of  this 
was  approved  by  the  lords,  and  his  majesty  like- 
wise consented  to  it ;  they  began,  the  better  to 
encourage  others,  with  themselves;  and  caused 
letters  to  be  signed  and  deUvered  to  the  several 
members  of  both  houses,  "  for  such  sums  as  they 
"  were  well  disposed  to  furnish ;"  which  were  to 
that  proportion  as  gave  good  encouragement  to 
others ;  and  the  like  letters  to  all  persons  of  con- 
dition who  were  in  the  town.  And  by  this  means, 
there  was  a  sum  raised  in  ready  money,  and  credit, 
that  did  supply  many  necessary  occasions,  near 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  where- 
of some  came  in  every  day,  to  enable  the  king  to 
provide  for  the  next  campania ;  which,  the  spring 
coming  on,  was  to  be  expected  early ;  the  parlia- 
ment having  raised  vast  sums  of  money,  and  being 
like  to  bring  many  armies  into  the  field.  All,  who 
were  to  furnish  money  upon  these  letters,  had 
liberty  to  bring,  or  send  it  in  plate,  if  that  was  for 
their  convenience;  the  king  having  called  the 
officers  and  workmen  of  his  mint  to  Oxford,  who 
coined  such  plate  as  was  brought  in ;  his  majesty 
likewise  made  a  grant  of  some  forests,  parks,  and 
other  lands,  to  certain  persons  in  trust,  for  the 
securing  of  such  money  as  should  be  borrowed,  or 
those  persons  who  should  be  bound  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  money ;  and  by  this  means  likewise 
many  considerable  sums  of  money  were  procured, 
and  cloth,  and  shoes,  and  shirts,  were  provided 
for  the  army. 

The  two  houses  at  Westminster,  who  called 
themselves,  and  they  are  often  called  in  this  dis- 
course, the  parliament,  had  at  this  time  bv  an 
ordinance,  tKat  is  an  order  of  both  houses,  laid  an 
imposition,  which  they  called  an  excise,  upon  wine, 
beer,  ale,  and  many  other  commodities,  to  be  paid 
in  the  manner  very  punctually  and  methodically  set 
down  by  them,  for  the  carrymg  on  the  war.  And 
this  was  the  first  time  that  ever  the  name  of  pay- 
ment of  excise  was  heard  of,  or  practised  in  Eng- 
land ;  laid  on  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  most 
jealous  of  any  exaction  upon  the  people :  and  this 
pattern  being  then  printed,  and  published  at  Lon- 
don, was  thought  by  the  members  at  Oxford,  as  a 
good  expedient  to  be  followed  bv  the  king ;  and 
thereupon  it  was  settled,  and  to  oe  governed  and 
regulated  by  commissioners,  in  the  same  method 
it  was  done  at  London.  And  in  Oxford,  Bristol, 
and  other  garrisons,  it  did  yield  a  reasonable  supply 
for  the  provision  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  which, 
for  the  most  part,  it  was  assigned  to ;  both  sides 
making  ample  declarations,  with  bitter  reproaches 
upon  the  necessity  that  drew  on  this  imposition, 
*'  that  it  should  be  continued  no  longer  than  to 
"  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  laid  down,  and 
''  utterlv  abolished ;"  which  few  wise  men  believed 
it  woula  ever  be. 

The  high  and  insolent  proceedings  at  Westmin- 
ster made  no  impression  at  Oxford  towards  the 
shaking  the  all^iance  and  courage  of  those,  whom 
his  majesty  had  called  to  advise  him.    But  when 


they  found  the  temper  of  the  other  so  much,  above 
behef,  averse  to  peace,  and  intending  utter  ruin  to 
the  king,  the  church,  and  all  who  should  continue 
true  Englishmen  and  subjects,  they  resolved  as 
frankly  to  declare  their  resolutions,  that  the  people 
might  see  the  issue  they  were  at ;  and  therefore 
they  published  a  declaration  of  the  grounds  and 
motives  which  had  forced  them  to  leave  the  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster;  in  which  they  mentioned 
all  the  indirect  passages,  and  the  acts  of  violence, 
by  which  they  had  been  driven  thence ;  and  the 
ooligations  upon  them  in  conscience,  and  law,  to 
adhere  to  his  majesty;  and  the  misery  which 
the  other  party  had  already  brought  upon  the 
kingdom,  and  the  desolation  which  must  in- 
evitably follow  those  conclusions;  and  with  a 
greater  unanimity  and  consent,  than  wa&  ever 
known  in  so  great  a  council,  where  there  were 
so  many  persons  of  honour,  and  judges,  and 
others  learned  in  the  law,  among  whom  there 
was  scarce  one  dissenting  voice,  they  declared, 
That  all  such  subjects  of  Scotland,  as  had 
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"  consented  to  the  declaration,  entitled  the  decla- 
ration of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  concerning  the 
present  expedition  into  England,  had  thereby  de- 
nounced war  against  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  broke  the  act  of  pacification. 

2.  "  That  all  his  majesty's  subjects  of  the  king- 
''  dom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales  are  both 

by  their  aUegiance,  and  the  act  of  pacification, 
bound  to  resist  and  repress  all  those  of  Scotland 
as  had,  or  should  enter  upon  any  part  of  his  ma- 
je8t3r'B  realm  and  dominions,  as  traitors,  and  ene- 
mies to  the  state;  and  that  whosoever  should  abet, 
aid,  or  assist  the  Scots  in  their  invasion,  should 
**  be  deemed  as  traitors,  and  enemies  to  the  state. 

3.  "  That  the  lords  and  commons  remaining  at 
'*  Westminster,  that  had  given  th^  votes,  or  con- 
sent, to  the  raising  of  forces  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  or  had  been  abetting,  aid- 
ing, or  assisting  thereunto,  had  levied  and  raised 
war  against  the  king,  and  were  therein  guilty  of 
high  treason. 

4.  *'  That  those  lords  and  commons  remaining 
"  at  Westminster,  that  had  given  their  votes  and 

consents  for  the  making  and  using  a  new  great 
seal,  had  thereby  coimterfeited  the  king's  great 
seal,  and  therein  committed  high  treason. 

5.  *'  That  the  lords  and  commons  remaining  at 
Westminster,  who  had  given  their  consents  to 
the  present  coming  in  of  the  Scots  in  a  warlike 
manner,  had  therein  committed  high  treason: 
and  that  in  these  three  last  crimes,  they  had 
broken  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  coun- 
try, and  ought  to  be  proceeded  against'as  traitors 
to  the  king  and  kingdom." 

Over  and  above  these  sharp  and  high  conclu- 
sions, in  a  diameter  contrary  to  all  the  proceedings 
of  parliament,  they  entered  upon  a  way  of  raising  a 
present  sum  of  one  himdred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  putting  his  majesty's  armies  into  an  equipage 
to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring;  so  that  the 
engagemento  eeemed  fuller  of  animomty  on  both 
sides  than  ever ;  and  the  king  exceedingly  strength- 
ened by  the  lords  and  commons  having  more  posi- 
tively and  concernedly  wedded  his  cause,  than  they 
were  before  imderstood  to  have  done;  and  in  truth, 
in  the  civil  counsels,  nothing  was  left  undone  to 
give  it  all  imaginable  advancement. 

It  had  been  very  happy  for  the  king,  if  the  win- 
ter had  been  spent  omy  in  those  counsels  which 
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47S  T%e  marquk  of  Ormond  Mends  troops  from  Ireland  to  the  king,    [book  vii. 


migfaft  hare  pitnided  mooef,  and  facilitated  the  been  med  to  httk  ease  in  Inland,  the  king  hanrioff 

msddng  his  annj  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the  giren  the  lord  Byron  leave  to  employ  them  in  such 

spring;  when  he  was  sore  to  have  occasion  enough  services  as  might  secure  that  country,  the  season  of 

to  use  it ;  and  to  be  in  great  distress,  if  it  should  the  year  made  little  impression  on  than ;  they  were 

not  be  then  in  a  condition  to  march :  but  the  inva-  always  ready,  and  desirous  for  action ;  and  in  the 

sion,  which  the  Scots  made  in  the  depth  of  winter,  space  of  a  month  reduced,  by  assanlt  and  storm, 

and  the  courage  the  enemy  took  from  thence,  de*  many  places  of  notable  importance,  as  Howarden- 


mved  his  majesty  even  of  any  rest  in  that  season,    castle,  Beeston-castle,  Crew-house,  and  other  places 
Upon  the  Scots' unexpected  march  into  England  in    of  great  strength;  and  encountering  the  whole 
January,  in  a  most  violent  frost  and  snow,  hoping    body  oi  the  rebels,  at  Middlewich  m  Cheshire, 
to  reach  Newcsutle  before  it  could  be  fortified,  and    broke  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaiwfater;  and 
persuading  their  common  soldiers,  that  it  would  be    drove  all  thatt  survived,  and  were  at  liberty,  into 
delivered  to  them  as  soon  as  required ;  thither  the    Nantwich ;  the  siiigle  garrison  they  had  then  left 
vigilant  sir  Thomas  Glemham  had  been  before  sent    in  Cheshire :  and  into  which  the  whole  party  was 
to  attend  their  coming ;  and  the  marquis  of  New-    retired,  and  which  had  been  fortified  and  garrisoned 
castle  with  his  armv,  upon  the  Cune  of  their  inva-    from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  as  the  only 
sion,  marched  thitner  with  a  resolution  to  fight    refuge  for  llie  disaffected  of  that  county,  and  the 
with  them  before  thev  should  be  able  to  join  with    counties  adjacent.    The  pnde  of  the  late  socoess, 
the  English  rebels ;  leaving  in  the  mean  time  the    and  the  terror  the  soldiers  beli^ed  their  names 
command  of  York,  and  the  forces  for  the  guard  of   carried  with  them,  carried  them  at  this  most  on- 
that  county,  to  colonel  John  Bellasis,  son  to  the    seasonable  time  of  the  year  thither;  for  it  was 
lord  Faloonbridge,  a  person  of  great  interest  in  the    about  the  first  week  in  January  when  the  lord 
country,  and  of  exemplary  industry  and  courage.    Byron  came  with  his  army  before  the  town,  and 
But  bv  this  means,  and  tlie  remove  of  the  marquis    summoned  it.    It  caimot  be  denied  the  redudng  of 
with  his  army  so  iar  north,  the  enemy  grew  to  a    that  place  at  Uiat  time  would  have  been  of  unspeak- 
great  strength  in  those  parts ;  and  not  oidy  able  to    able  unportance  to  the  king's  affiiirs,  there  being, 
disquiet  Yorkshire,  but  drawing  a  great  body  of   between  that  and  Carlisle,  no  one  town  of  moment 
horse  and  foot  out  of  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,    (Manchesteronlyexcepted)  which  declared  against 
and  Lincolnshire,  sat  down  before  his  muesty's    the  king;   and  those  two  populous  counties  of 
garrison  of  Newark  upon  Trent,  widi  a  fuu  con-    Chester  and  Lancaster,  if  thev  had  been  united 
fidence  to  take  it,  and  so  to  cut  off  all  correspond-    against  the  parliament,  would  nave  been  a  strong 
ence  between  his  majesty  and  the  marquis  of   bulwark  against  the  Scots. 
Newcastle.    And  sir  Thomas  Fairfu  from  Hull,  •      These  consideraidons,  and  an  opinion  that  the 
in  the  head  of  a  strong  party,  bad  fallen  upon  a    town  would  yield  as  soon  as  summoned,  brought 

Quarter  not  frr  from  \  ork,  conmianded  by  colonel  the  army  first  thither ;  and  then  a  passionate  fancy 
ohn  Bellasis  at  Selby,  and  had  totally  defeated  it,  >  of  honour,  contempt  of  the  enemy  within,  and  of 
taken  the  cannon,  and  many  officers  prisoners,  ,  any  other  who  could  attempt  their  relief,  engaged 
and  amongst  those  the  colonel  himself.  This  was  them  to  a  feuther  attempt ;  and  so  they  raised  bat- 
the  first  action  for  which  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  teries,  and  undertook  a  formal  siege  against  the 
taken  notice  of;  who  in  a  short  time  grew  the  town.  The  seventeenth  day  of  January  they  made 
supreme  general  under  the  parliament  This  de-  i  a  general  assault  upon  five  several  quarters  of  the 
feat,  which  was  great  in  itself,  was  made  much  town,  somewhat  before  day-break,  out  were  with 
greater  by  the  terrible  apprehensions  the  city  of  equal  courage  opposed  from  within,  and  near  three 
York  had  upon  it ;  insomuch  that  the  marquis  of .  hundred  men  lost,  and  spoiled  in  the  service; 
Newcastle,  who  till  then  had  kept  the  Scots  at  a  .  which  should  have  prevailed  with  them  to  have 
bay,  found  it  necessary  to  draw  his  army,  and  with  ,'  quitted  their  design.  But  those  repulses  sharpen 
a  part  of  it  to  make  tiaste  into  York,  to  prevent '  rather  than  abate  the  edge  and  appetite  to  danger ; 
any  farther  mischief  there ;  by  which  means  the  '  and  the  assailants,  no  less  than  the  besieged,  dair- 
Scoto  were  at  liberty  to  advance  as  they  pleased ;  ing  an  army  would  come  for  their  relief,  both  with 
and  Fairfax  improved  his  reputation  by  a  speedy  eq|ual  impatience  longed  for  the  same  thing;  the 
and  unlooked  for  march  into  Cheshire.  j  Irish  (for  under  that  name,  for  distinction  sake,  we 

Upon  the  cessation  in  Ireland,  the  king  made  the  call  that  body  of  foot,  though  there  was  not  an 
marquis  of  Ormond  his  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom;  Irishman  amongst  them)  supposing  themselves 
and  appointed  him  to  make  use  of  the  winter  season  '  superior  to  any  that  would  encounter  them  in  the 


(when  the  parliament  ships  could  not  attend  that 
coast)  to  transport  those  regiments  of  foot  as  mi^ht 
be  well  spared  during  the  cessation,  and  which 
could  not  be  supported  there,  to  Chester;  from 
whence  his  majesty  could  easily  draw  them  in  the 


field,  and  the  horse  being  such  as  might  as  rea- 
sonably undervalue  those  who  were  to  oppose 
them. 

In  this  confidence,  supply  came  too  soon  to  the 
town,  and  confusion  to  tne  king's  forces :  for  sir 


spring  to  Oxford ;  and  were,  in  truth,  the  principal    Thomas  Fairfax,  upon  his  victory  at  Selby,  brought 


recniit,  upon  which  he  depended  to  enable  him  to 
take  the  field.  The  lord  Byron  then  commanded 
Chester,  and  that  county ;  and  was  appointed  to 
take  care  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of 
those  troops ;  which  was  a  right  good  body  of  foot, 
and  being  excellent  men,  both  officers  and  soldiers, 
carried  great  terror  with  them  from  the  time  of 
their  lanoing ;  and  quickly  freed  North  Wales  from 
the  enemy ;  who  at  that  time  began  to  have  great 
power  there.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  November 
n  they  landed,  and  being  a  people  who  had 


out  of  Yorkshire  a  good  body  of  horse  to  Man- 
chester; and,  out  of  that  place,  and  the  neighbour 
places,  drew  near  three  thousand  foot,  with  which 
joining  with  sir  WUliam  Bruerton,  and  some  other 
scattered  forces  from  Staffordshire  and  Derby,  who 
had  been  routed  at  Middlewich,  he  advanced  near 
Nantwich,  before  he  was  looked  for;  the  Irish 
being  so  over-confident  that  he  would  not  presume 
to  attack  them,  that,  though  they  had  aavertise- 
ment  of  his  motion,  they  still  believed  that  his 
utmost  design  was  by  alarums  to  force  them  to  rise 


1 644-]         The  earl  of  Mountrose  informs  the  king  of  the  state  of  Scotland, 
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from  tbe  town,  and  tlien  to  retire  without  fighting 
with  them.  This  made  them  keep  their  posts  too 
long ;  and  when  they  fomid  it  necessary  to  draw 
off,  a  litde  river^  which  divided  their  forces,  on  a 
sudden  thaw,  so  much  swelled  above  its  banks,  that 
the  lord  Byron,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse, 
and  the  foot  which  lay  on  one  side  of  the  town, 
were  severed  from  the  rest,  and  compelled  to  march 
four  or  five  miles  before  he  could  join  with  the 
other;  before  which  time  the  other  part,  being 
charged  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  on  the  one  side^  and 
from  the  town  on  the  other,  were  broken ;  and  all 
the  chief  officers  forced  to  retire  to  a  church  called 
Acton  church,  where  they  were  cauffht  as  in  a  trap, 
and,  the  horse,  by  reason  of  the  deep  ways  with 
the  sudden  thaw,  and  narrow  lanes,  and  great 
hedges,  not  being  able  to  relieve  them,  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  themselves  prisoners  to  those  whom 
they  so  much  despised  two  hours  before.  There 
were  taken,  besides  aU  the  chief  and  considerable 
officers  of  foot,  near  fifteen  hundred  common  sol- 
diers, and  all  their  cannon  and  carriages :  the  lord 
Barron  with  his  horse,  and  the  rest  of  the  foot,  re- 
tiring to  Chester.  There  cannot  be  ^ven  a  better, 
or  it  may  be  another  reason  for  this  defeat,  besides 
the  providence  of  God,  which  was  the  effect  of  the 
other,  than  the  extreme  contempt  and  disdain  this 
body  had  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  presumption  in 
their  own  strength,  courage,  and  conduct ;  which 
made  them  not  enough  tmnk,  and  rely  upon  Him 
who  alone  disposes  of  the  event  of  battles :  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  most  of  the  officers  were 
persons  of  signal  virtue  and  sobriety ;  and,  in  their 
own  natures,  of  great  modesty  and  piety ;  so  hard 
it  is  to  suppress  those  motions,  which  success, 
valour,  and  even  the  conscience  of  the  cause,  is  apt 
to  produce  in  men  not  overmuch  inclined  to  pre- 
sumption. To  give  fresh  life  to  those  counties, 
according  to  a  resolution  formerly  taken,  prince 
Rupert  was  sent  general  into  those  parts ;  the  lord 
Byron  being  his  lieutenant  general;  his  highness 
having  a  desire  to  command  a  body  apart  from  the 
kind's  army,  upon  some  private  differences  and 
dishkes,  which  grew  up  in  most  places  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  affairs. 

There  was  another  result  of  council  at  Oxford, 
in  this  winter  season,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned; and  the  rather,  because  all  the  induce- 
ments thereunto  were  not  genersdly  understood, 
nor  known  to  many;  and  therefore  grew  after- 
wards to  be  the  more  censured.  When  the  Scots 
were  visibly  armed,  and  upon  their  march  into 
England,  which  the  king  wa^  the  last  man  in  be- 
lieving ;  and  when  there  was  no  way  to  stop  or 
divert  them,  his  majesty  was  the  better  inclined  to 
hearken  to  some  men  of  that  nation,  who  had  been 
long  proposing  a  way  to  g^ve  them  so  much  trou- 
ble at  home,  that  they  should  not  be  at  leisure  to 
infest  or  trouble  their  neighbours ;  to  which  pro- 
positions less  care  had  been  given,  out  of  too  much 
confidence  in  persons,  upon  whose  integrity  or 
interest  there  had  been  too  great  a  dependence. 
The  earl  of  Mountrose,  a  ^oung  man  of  a  great 
spirit,  and  of  the  most  ancient  nobility,  had  been 
one  of  the  most  principal  and  active  covenanters 
in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles ;  but  soon  after, 
upon  his  observation  of  the  unwarrantable  prose- 
cution of  it,  he  gave  over  that  party,  and  his  com- 
mand in  that  army ;  and  at  tne  king's  being  in 
Scotland,  after  the  pacification,  had  made  fiill  ten- 
der of  his  service  to  his  majesty ;  and  was  so  much 


in  the  jealousy  and  detestation  of  the  violent  party, 
whereof  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  the  head,  that  there 
was  no  cause  or  room  left  to  doubt  his  sincerity  to 
the  king. 

Upon  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  manifestation  tnat  duke  Hamilton 
would  give  no  opposition  to  the  proceedings  there- 
of, (as  hath  been  mentioned  before,)  he  privately 
withdrew  out  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  the  king 
few  davs  before  the  siege  was  raised  from  Glouces^- 
ter,  ana  gave  his  majesty  the  first  clear  information, 
of  the  carriage  and  behaviour  of  duke  Hamilton, 
and  of  the  posture  that  kingdom  would  speedily 
be  in,  and  of  the  resolutions  that  would  be  there 
taken ;  and  made  some  smart  propositions  to  the 
king  for  the  remedy;  which  tnere  was  not  then 
time  to  consult :  but  as  soon  as  the  king  retired  to 
Oxford,  after  th4  battle  of  Newbury,  and  had  fuller 
intelligence,  by  the  resort  of  others  of  that  nobility 
who  (^served  to  be  trusted,  how  the  affairs  stood 
in  Scotland;  and  heard  that  duke  Hamilton,  and 
his  brother,  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  were  upon  their 
way  as  far  as  York  towards  Oxford ;  his  majesty 
was  very  willing  to  hearken  to  the  earl  of  Mount- 
rose,  and  the  rest,  what  could  be  done  to  prevent 
that  mischief  that  was  like  to  ensue.  But  they  all 
unanimously  declared,  "  that  they  durst  make  no 
"  propositions  for  the  advancement  of  the  king's 
'^  service,  cbtcept  they  might  be  first  assured,  that 
'*  no  part  of  it  should  be  communicated  to  duke 
"  Hamilton ;  nor  he  suffered  to  have  any  part  or 
"  share  in  any  action  that  should  depend  upon  it; 
for  that  they  were  most  assured  that  he  had 
always  betrayed  his  majesty;  and  that  it  had 
been  absolutely  in  his  power  to  have  prevented 
this  new  combmation,  if  he  would  resolutely  have 
opposed  it.  But  if  they  might  be  secure  in  that 
particular,  they  would  make  some  attempt  under 
his  majesty's  commission  in  their  own  country, 
as  might  possibly  make  some  disturbance  there." 
His  majesty  thought  he  had  much  less  reason  to 
be  conndent  of  the  duke  than  formerly ;  for  he  had 
expressly  failed  of  doing  somewhat  which  he  had 
promised  to  do ;  yet  he  thought  he  had  not  ground 
enough  to  withdraw  all  kind  of  trust  from  him, 
except  he  did,  at  the  same  time,  secure  him  from 
being  able  to  do  him  farther  mischief;  towards 
whicn  kind  of  severity,  he  did  not  think  he  had 
evidence  enough.  Besides  he  had  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  as  a  man  ot  much 
more  plainness  and  sincerity  than  his  brother ;  as 
in  truth  he  was.  That  he  might  bring  himself  to 
a  full  resolution  in  this  important  affair,  his  ma- 
jesty appointed  the  lord  keeper,  his  two  secretaries, 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  examine  the  earl  of  Mountrose,  the 
earl  of  Kinnoul,  the  lord  Ogilby,  and  some  others, 
upon  oath,  of  all  things  they  could  accuse  duke 
Hamilton,  or  his  brother  Lanrick  of;  and  to  take 
their  examinations  in  writing ;  that  so  his  majesty 
might  discover,  whether  their  errors  proceeded 
frcm  infidelity,  and  consider  the  better,  what  course 
to  observe  in  his  proceedings  with  them;  and 
this  was  carried  with  as  much  secrecy,  as  an  affair  of 
that  nature  could  be,  wherein  so  many  were  trusted. 
Upon  their  examination,  there  appeared  too 
much  cause  to  conclude,  that  the  duke  had  not 
behaved  himself  with  that  loyalty  as  he  ought  to 
have  done.  The  earl  of  Mountrose,  whilst  he  had 
been  of  that  party,  had  been  privy  to  much  of  his 
correspondence  and  intelligence.    But  most  of  the 
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particulars  related  to  tbe  time  when  he  commanded 
the  fleet  in  tbe  Frith,  and  when  he  had  many  con- 
ferences with  his  mother,  (who  was  a  woman  most 
passionate  in  those  contrivances,)  and  with  others 
of  that  party ;  and  when  he  did  nothing  to  hurt 
or  incommodate  the  enemy;  all  which  was  ex- 
pressly pardoned  by  the  act  of  oblivion,  which  had 
been  passed  with  all  formality  and  solemnity  bv 
the  king  in  the  parliament  of  both  kizif  doms :  ana, 
BO  much  as  to  question  what  was  so  lorgot,  might 
raise  a  mater  fire,  than  that  which  they  desired 
to  quencn ;  though  the  knowing  so  many  particu- 
lars might  be  a  good  and  proper  caution.  In  the 
late  transactions  of  Scotland,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  duke  had  absolutely  opposed  all  overtures  of 
force,  and  for  seizing  those  persons  who  could  only 
be  able  to  raise  new  troubles;  which  had  been 
very  easy  to  have  done ;  and  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  king,  and  all  the  lords,  in  consenting  to  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament,  called  and  summoned 
against  the  king's  express  pleasure  and  command, 
and  without  any  pretence  of  law.  And  to  this, 
the  king's  approbation  and  consent  had  been 
shewed  to  them;  by  the  duke,  under  the  king's 
own  hand ;  which  they  durst  not  disobey,  though 
they  foresaw  this  miscnief. 

The  case  was  this ;  the  duke  had  given  the  king 
an  account,  after  he  had  himself  promised  the  kinff 
that  the  parliament  should  never  be  assemble^ 
(which  his  majesty  abhoned,)  "  that  though  some 
*'  few  hot  and  passionate  men  desired  to  put  them- 
"  selves  in  arms,  to  stop  both  elections  of  the 
"  members,  and  any  meeting  together  in  parlia- 
"  ment ;  yet,  that  aU  sober  men  who  could  bear 
''  any  considerable  part  in  the  action,  were  clearly 
"  of  the  opinion,  to  take  as  much  pains  as  they 
could  to  cause  good  elections  to  be  made,  and 
then  to  appear  themselves ;  and  that  they  had 
hope  to  have  such  a  major  part,  that  they  might 
"  more  advantageously  (ussolve  the  meeting  as 
'*  soon  as  they  came  together,  than  prevent  it; 
"  however,  that  then  would  be  the  fit  tune  to  pro- 
'*  test  against  it,  and  immediately  to  put  them- 
"  selves  into  arms,  for  which  they  would  be  well 
'*  provided  at  the  same  time ;"  and  to  this  state 
he  desired  the  king's  positive  direction.  And  his 
majesty,  in  answer  to  it,  had  said,  **  since  it  was 
"  the  opinion  of  all  his  friends,  he  would  not  com- 
"  mand  them  to  do  that  which  was  against  their 
''  judgment ;  but  would  attend  the  success ;  and 
"  was  content  that  they  should  all  appear  in  the 
*'  parliament  at  its  first  meeting :"  and  the  duke 
had  shewed  the  lords  those  words  in  the  king's 
letter,  with  which  they  acquiesced,  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  ground  of  such  his  permission : 
whereas,  in  truth,  there  was  no  one  person  who 
was  of  that  opinion,  or  had  ^ven  that  counsel, 
but  had  still  detested  the  expedient  when  proposed. 
Then  the  duke's  carriage  in  the  parliament,  and 
his  brother's,  at  their  first  coming  together,  ap- 
peared to  be  as  is  set  down  before,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  were  present ;  and  the  earl  of 
Lanrick's  applying  the  signet  to  the  proclamation 
for  that  rendezvous  where  the  army  was  to  be 
compounded,  was  not  thought  capable  of  any 
excuse ;  and  so  the  clear  state  of  the  evidence, 
upon  the  depositions  of  the  persons  examined,  was 

Presented  to  the  king  for  his  own  determination, 
[is  majesty  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  to  the 
marquis  ot  Newcastle  to  stop  the  duke  and  his 
brotner  at  York,  and  not  suffer  them  to  come 
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nearer ;  but  whilst  that  was  in  deliberation,  they 
both  came  to  Oxford,  and  meant  the  same  mgat 
to  have  kissed  their  majesties'  hands ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  they  received  a  command  from 
the  king,  "to  keep  their  chambers;"  and  had  a 
guard  attended  them.  The  king  resolved  to  con- 
sult the  whole  affair  then  with  tne  coundl-board, 
whereas  hitherto  the  examinations  had  been  taken 
by  a  committee,  to  the  end  that  he  might  resolve 
what  way  to  proceed ;  and  to  that  end  directed 
that  a  transcript  might  be  prepared,  of  all  the 
examinations  at  large;  and  that  the  witnesses 
might  be  ready  to  appear  before  the  board,  if  it 
should  be  thought  necessary ;  his  majesty  at  that 
time  inclining  to  have  both  the  lords  present,  and 
the  depositions  read,  and  the  witnesses  confronted 
before  them.  But  whilst  this  was  preparing,  the 
second  morning  after  their  coming  to  the  town,  tbe 
earl  of  Lanrick,  either  having  corrupted  or  deluded 
the  guard,  found  a  means  to  escape ;  and  by  the 
assistance  of  one  Cunningham  (a  gentleman  of  the 
privy-chamber,  and  of  that  nation)  had  horses 
ready ;  with  which  the  earl  and  his  friend  fled,  and 
went  directly  to  London ;  where  he  was  very  well 
received.  Hereupon  the  king  informed  the  hoard 
of  the  whole  affair;  and  because  one  of  them  was 
escaped,  and  the  niatters  against  the  other  having 
been  transacted  in  Scotland,  and  so,  in  many 
respects,  it  was  not  a  season  to  proceed  judicially 
against  him,  it  was  thought  enough  for  the  present 
to  prevent  his  doing  farther  mischief,  by  putting 
him  under  a  secure  restndnt :  and  so  he  was  sent 
in  custody  to  the  castle  at  Bristol,  and  from  thence 
to  Exeter,  and  so  to  the  castle  at  Pendennis  in 
Cornwall ;  where  we  shall  leave  him. 

About  this  time  the  councils  at  Westminster  lost 
a  principal  supporter,  by  the  death  of  Jo.  Pym ; 
who  diea  with  great  torment  and  agony  of  a  disease 
unusual,  and  therefore  the  more  spoken  of,  morbm 
pedicuhsus,  as  was  reported ;  which  rendered  him 
an  object  very  loathsome  to  those  who  had  been 
most  delighted  with  him.  No  man  had  more  ta 
answer  for  the  miseries  of  the  kingdom,  or  had  his 
hand,  or  head,  deeper  in  their  contrivance.  And 
yet,  I  believe,  they  grew  much  higher  even  in  his 
hfe,  than  he  designed.  He  was  a  man  of  a  private 
quality  and  condition  of  life ;  his  education  in  the 
office  of  the  exchequer,  where  he  had  been  a  deik; 
and  his  parts  rathier  acquired  by  industiv,  than 
supplied  Dy  nature,  or  aoomed  by  art.  He  had 
been  weU  known  in  former  parliaments ;  and  was 
one  of  those  few,  who  had  sat  in  many ;  the  long 
intermission  of  parliaments  having  worn  out  most 
of  those  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules 
and  orders  observed  in  those  conventions*  And 
this  gave  him  some  reputation  and  reverence 
amongst  those  who  were  but  now  introduced. 

He  had  been  most  taken  notice  of,  for  being 
concerned  and  passionate  in  the  jealousies  of  reli- 
gion, and  much  troubled  with  the  countenance 
which  had  been  given  to  those  opinions  that  had 
been  imputed  to  Arminiu8>  and  this  gave  him 
great  authority  and  interest  with  those  who  were 
not  pleased  with  the  government  of  the  church,  or 
the  growing  power  of  the  clergy :  yet  himself  in- 
dustriously took  care  to  be  bdiieved,  and  he  pro- 
fessed to  oe  very  entire  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  of  England.  In  the  short 
parliament  before  this,  he  spoke  much,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  leading  man ;  for  besides 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  formsi  and  orders  oC 
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that  council,  which  few  men  had,  he  had  a  Terv 
comely  and  ^ve  way  of  ezpressing  himself,  witn 
great  volubihty  of  words,  natural  and  proper ;  and 
understood  the  temper  and  affections  of  the  king- 
dom as  well  as  any  man ;  and  had  observed  the 
errors  and  mistakes  in  government;  and  knew 
well  how  to  make  them  appear  greater  than  they 
were.  After  the  unhappy  dissolution  of  that  par- 
liament, he  continued  for  the  most  part  about 
London,  in  conversation  and  great  repute  amongst 
those  lords  who  were  most  strangers  to  the  court, 
and  were  believed  most  averse  to  it ;  in  whom  he 
improved  all  imaginable  jealousies  and  discontents 
towards  the  state ;  and  as  soon  as  this  parliament 
was  resolved  to  be  summoned,  he  was  as  diligent 
to  procure  such  persons  to  be  elected  as  he  knew 
to  be  most  inclined  to  the  way  he  meant  to  take. 

At  the  first  opening  of  this  parliament,  he  ap- 
peared passionate  and  prepared  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford ;  and  though  in  private  designing  he  was 
much  governed  by  Mr.  Hambden,  and  Mr.  Saint- 
John,  yet  he  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  the  great- 
est influence  upon  the  house  of  commons  of  any 
man ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think  he  was  at  that  time, 
and  for  some  months  after,  the  most  popular  man, 
and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt,  that  nath  lived  in 
any  time.  Upon  the  first  design  of  softening  and 
obliging  the  powerful  persons  in  both  houses, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  earl  of  Bedford 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  the  king  likewise 
intended  to  make  Mr.  P^  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer; for  which  he  received  his  majesty's  pro- 
mise, and  made  a  return  of  a  suitable  profession  of 
his  service  and  devotion;  and  thereupon,  the 
other  being  no  secret,  somewhat  declined  from 
that  sharpness  in  the  house,  which  was  more 
popular  than  any  man's,  and  made  some  overtures 
to  provide  for  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the 
crown;  in  which  he  had  so  ill  success,  that  his 
interest  and  reputation  there  visibly  abatc^l ;  and 
he  found  that  he  was  much  better  able  to  do  hurt 
than  good ;  which  wrought  very  much  upon  him 
to  mdancholy,  and  complaint  of  the  violence  and 
discomposure  of  the  people's  affections  and  inclina- 
tions. In  the  end,  whether  upon  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Bedford  he  despaired  of  that  preferment,  or 
whether  he  was  guilty  of  any  thing,  which,  upon 
his  conversion  to  the  court,  ne  thought  might  be 
discovered  to  his  damage,  or  for  pure  want  of 
courage,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  by  those 
who  would  not  follow  him,  and  so  continuedf  in  the 
head  of  those  who  made  the  most  desperate  pro- 
positions. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  his 
carriage  and  language  was  such  that  expressed 
much  personal  animosity;  and  he  was  accused  of 
having  practised  some  arts  in  it  not  worthy  a  good 
man ;  as  an  Irishman  of  very  mean  and  low  con- 
dition afterwards  acknowledged,  that  being  brought 
to  him,  as  an  evidence  of  one  part  of  the  charge 
against  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  a  particular  of  which 
a  person  of  so  vile  quality  would  not  be  reasonably 
thought  a  competent  informer ;  Mr.  Pym  ffave  him 
money  to  buy  him  a  satin  suit  and  cloak ;  m  which 
equipage  he  appeared  at  the  trial,  and  gave  his 
evidence;  which,  if  true,  may  make  many  other 
things,  which  were  confidently  reported  afterwards 
of  him,  to  be  believed ;  as  that  he  received  a  great 
sum  of  money  from  the  French  ambassador,  [iiniich 
hath  been  before  mentioned,]  to  hinder  the  trans- 
portation of  those  regiments  of  Irdand  into  Flan- 


ders, upon  the  disbanding  that  army  there ;  which 
had  been  prepared  bv  the  earl  of  Strafford  for  the 
business  of  Scotlana;  in  which  if  his  majesty's 
directions  and  commands  had  not  been  diverted 
and  contradicted  by  the  houses,  many  do  believe 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  not  happened. 

Certain  it  is,  that  his  power  of  doing  shrewd 
turns  was  extraordinary,  and  no  less  in  doing  good 
offices  for  particular  persons ;  and  that  he  did  pre- 
serve many  from  censure,  who  were  under  the 
severe  displeasure  of  the  houses,  and  looked  upon 
as  eminent  deUnquents ;  and  the  quality  of  many 
of  them  made  it  believed,  that  he  had  sold  that 
protection  for  valuable  considerations.  From  the 
time  of  his  being  accused  of  high  treason  by  the 
king,  with  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  other 
members,  he  never  entertained  thoughts  of  modera- 
tion, but  always  opposed  all  overtures  of  peace 
and  accommodation,  and  when  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  disposed,  the  last  summer,  by  those  lords  to  an 
inclination  towards  a  treaty,  as  is  before  remem- 
bered, Mr.  Pym's  power  and  dexterity  wholly 
changed  him,  and  wrought  him  to  that  temper, 
which  he  afterwards  swerved  not  from.  He  was 
wonderfully  solicitous  for  the  Scots  coming  in  to 
their  assistence,  though  his  indisposition  of  body 
was  so  ^at,  that  it  mi^ht  well  have  made  another 
impression  upon  his  mind.  During  his  sickness, 
he  was  a  very  sad  spectacle ;  but  none  being  ad- 
mitted to  him  who  had  not  concurred  with  mm,  it 
is  not  known  what  his  last  thoughts  and  considera* 
tions  were.  He  died  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, before  the  Scots  entered ;  and  was  buried  with 
wonderful  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  that  place 
where  the  bones  of  our  English  kings  and  pnncea 
are  committed  to  their  rest. 

The  arrival  of  the  prince  elector  at  London  was 
no  less  the  discourse  of  all  tongues,  than  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pym.  He  had  been  in  England  before  the 
troubles,  and  received  and  cherished  by  the  king 
with  great  demonstration  of  grace  and  kindness, 
and  supplied  with  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling  yearly.  When  the  king  left  Lon<! 
don,  he  attended  his  majesty  to  York,  and  resided 
there  with  him  till  the  differences  grew  so  high, 
that  his  majesty  found  it  necessary  to  resolve  to 
raise  an  army  for  Ms  defence.  Then,  on  the  sud- 
den, without  giving  the  king  many  days'  notice  of 
his  resolution,  that  prince  elector  left  the  court ; 
and  taking  the  opportunitv  of  an  ordinary  vessel, 
embarked  himself  for  Holland,  to  the  wonder  of 
all  men ;  who  thought  it  an  unseasonable  declara- 
tion of  his  fear  at  least  of  the  parliament,  and  his 
desire  of  being  well  esteemed  by  them,  when  it 
was  evident  they  esteemed  not  tne  king  as  they 
should.  And  this  was  the  more  spoken  of,  when 
it  was  afterwards  known  that  the  parliament  ex- 
pressed a  good  sense  of  his  having  deserted  the 
king,  and  imputed  it  to  his  conscience,  "  that  he 
"  knew  of  some  such  designs  of  his  majesty,  as  he 
"  could  not  comply  with."  At  this  time,  after 
many  loud  discourses  of  his  coming,  (which  were 
derived  to  Oxford,  as  somewhat  that  might  have 
an  influence  upon  his  majesty's  counsels,  there 
being  then  several  whispers  of  some  high  proceed- 
ings they  intended  against  the  king,)  he  arrived  at 
London,  and  was  received  with  ceremony;  lodged 
in  Whitehall,  and  order  taken  for  the  pstjrment  of 
that  pension  which  had  been  formerly  assigned  to 
him  Dy  his  majesty;  and  a  particular  direction  by 
both  houses,  "  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  sit 
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*'  in  the  assembly  of  diyines;"  wbere>  after  he 
had  taken  the  covenant,  he  was  contented  to  be 
often  present :  of  all  which  the  king  took  no  other 
notice,  than  sometimes  to  express,  ''that  he  was 
"  sorry  on  his  nephew's  behalf,  that  bethought  fit 
"  to  declare  such  a  compliance." 

The  defeat  of  colonel  John  Belhai^  at  Selbv  by 
sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the 
Irish  regiments  under  the  lord" Byron,  together 
with  the  terror  of  the  Scottish  army,*  had  so  let 
loose  all  the  king's  enemies  in  the  northern  parts, 
which  were  lately  at  the  king's  devotion,  that  his 
friends  were  in  ^at  distress  in  all  places  before 
the  season  was  npe  to  take  the  field.  The  earl  of 
Derby,  who  had  kept  Lancashire  in  reasonable 
subjection,  and  enclosed  all  the  enemies  of  that 
county  within  the  town  of  Manchester,  was  no 
longer  able  to  continue  that  restraint,  but  forced 
to  place  himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  them ; 
which  was  like,  in  a  short  time,  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  rebels  there.  Newark,  a  very  neces- 
sarv  garrison  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  twhidi] 
haa  not  only  subjected  that  little  county,  the  town 
of  I?ottingham  onl^  excepted,  which  was  upon  the 
matter  confined  within  its  own  walls,  but  kept  a 
great  part  of  the  larse  county  of  Lincoln  under 
contribution,  was  now  reducea  to  so  great  straits 
by  the  forces  of  that  country,  under  the  command 
of  Meldrum  a  Scotchman,  with  addition  of  others 
from  Hull,  that  thev  were  compelled  to  beg  relief 
from  the  king  at  Oxford;  whilst  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  Scots  at 
a  bay,  and  to  put  York  in  a  condition  to  endure  a 
fidege,  if  he  should  be  forced  to  continue  within 
those  walls. 

In  these  straits,  though  it  was  yet  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  to  provide  the  better  for  the  security 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester,  and  North  Wales,  aU 
which  were  terrified  with  the  defeat  of  the  lord 
Byron,  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  send  prince 
Rupert,  with  a  good  body  of  chosen  horse,  and 
dragoons,  and  some  foot,  with  direction,  after  he 
had  visited  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  and  used  all 
possible  endeavours  to  make  new  levies,  that  he 


should  attempt  the  reUef  of  Newark :  wluch,  bdng 
lost,  would  cut  off  all  possible  communication 
between  Oxford  and  York.  In  Newark,  the  gar- 
rison consisted  most  of  the  gentry  of  the  county, 
and  the  inhabitants,  ill  supplied  with  any  thing 
requisite  to  a  siege,  but  courage  and  excellent 
affections.  The  enemy  intrenched  themselves  be- 
fore the  town,  and  proceeded  by  approach ;  con- 
ceiving th^  had  time  enough,  and  not  apprehend- 
ing it  possible  to  be  disturbed :  and  indeed  it  was 
noi  easy  for  the  king  to  find  a  way  for  their  relieL 
To  send  a  body  from  Oxford  was  very  haxardous, 
and  the  enemy  so  strong,  as  they  would  quickly 
follow;  so  that  there  was  no  hope  but  from 
Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  where  prince  Rupert  had 

given  so  much  life  to  those  parts,  and  drawn  so 
andsome  a  body  together,  that  the  enemy  found 
little  advantage  by  their  late  victory,  in  the  en- 
largement of  weir  quarters.  So  that  his  highness 
resolved  to  try  what  he  could  do  for  Newark^  and 
undertook  it  before  he  was  ready  for  it,  and  thereby 
performed  it.  For  the  enemy,  who  had  always 
excellent  intelligence,  was  so  confident  that  he  had 
not  a  strength  sufficient  to  attempt  that  work,  that 
he  was  witmn  six  miles  of  them,  before  they  be- 
lieved he  thought  of  them;  and  charging  and 
routing  some  of  their  horse,  pursued  theni  with 
that  expedition,  that  he  besieged  them  in  their  own 
intrenchment,  with  his  horse,  before  his  foot  came 
within  four  miles.  And  in  that  consternation, 
thev  concluding  that  he  must  have  a  vast  power 
ana  strength,  to  bring  them  into  those  straits,  be, 
with  a  number  inferior  to  the  enemy,  and  utterly 
unaccommodated  for  an  action  of  time,  brow^ht 
them  to  accept  of  leave  to  depart,  that  is  to  ois- 
band,  without  their  arms,  or  any  carriage  or  bag- 
gage. And  so  he  relieved  Newark,  and  took  above 
tour  thousand  anns,  eleven  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 
two  mortar  pieces,  and  above  fifty  barrels  of 
powder ;  which  Was  a  victory  as  prodigious,  as  any 
happened  throughout  the  war:  and  with  this 
prosperous  action,  which  was  performed  on  the 
did  of  March,  we  shall  condude  the  transactions 
of  this  year. 
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AS  the  winter  had  been  very  unprosperous  and 
unsuccessful  to  the  king,  in  the  diminution 
and  loss  of  those  forces,  upon  which  he  chiefly 
depended  to  sustain  the  power  of  the  enemy  the 
year  ensuing ;  so  the  spi'ng  entered  with  no  better 


presage.  When  both  armies  had  entered  into  their 
winter  quarters,  to  refresh  themselves  after  so 
much  fatigue,  the  great  preparation  that  was  made 
at  London,  and  the  fame  of  sending  sir  William 
Waller  into  the  west,  put  the  king  upon  the  reso- 
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lution  of  having  such  a  body  in  his  way^  as  might 
cive  him  interruption,  without  prince  Maurice's 
being  disturbed  in  his  siege  of  Plymouth ;  which 
was  not  thought  to  be  able  to  make  long  resistance. 
To  this  purpose  the  lord  Hoptonwas  appointed  to 
command  an  army  apart,  to  be  levied  out  of  the 
garrison  of  Bristol,  and  those  western  counties 
adjacent  newly  reduced ;  and  where  his  reputation 
and  interest  was  very  great ;  by  which  he  had  in 
a  short  time  raised  a  pretty  bodv  of  foot  and 
horse ;  the  which  receiving  an  addition  of  two  very 
good  regiments  (though  not  many  in  number)  out 
of  Munster,  under  the  command  of  sir  CbArles 
Vavasour,  and  sir  John  Pawlet,  and  a  good  troop 
of  horse  under  the  command  of  captain  Bridges, 
all  which  had  been  transported,  according  to 
former  orders,  out  of  Ireland  to  Bristol,  since  the 
cessation,  the  lord  Hopton  advanced  to  Salisbury, 
and  shortly  after  to  Winchester ;  whither  sir  John 
Berkley  brought  him  two  regiments  more  of  foot, 
raised  oy  him  in  Devonshire ;  so  that  he  had  in 
all,  at  least,  three  thousand  foot,  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  horse;  which,  in  so  good  a  post  as 
Winchester  was,  would  in  a  short  time  have  grown 
to  a  pretty  army ;  and  was  at  present  strong  enough 
to  have  stopped,  or  attended  Waller  in  his  western 
expedition ;  nor  did  he  expect  to  have  found  such 
an  obstruction  in  his  way.  And  therefore,  when 
he  was  upon  his  march,  and  was  informed  of  the 
lord  Hopton's  being  at  Winchester  with  such  a 
strength,  he  retired  to  Famham;  and  quartered 
there,  tiU  he  gave  his  masters  an  account  that  he 
wanted  other  supplies. 

It  was  a  general  misfortune,  and  miscomputation 
of  that  time,  that  the  party,  in  all  places,  which 
wished  well  to  the  king,  (wmch  consisted  of  most 
of  the  gentry  in  most  counties ;  and  for  the  pre- 
43ent  were  awed  and  kept  under  by  the  militia,  and 
other  committees  of  parliament,)  had  so  good  an 
opinion  of  their  own  reputation  and  interest,  that 
they  believed  they  were  able,  upon  the  assistance 
of  few  troops,  to  suppress  theur  neighbours  who 
were  of  the  other  party,  and  who,  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  the  power  they  were  possessed  of,  exercised 
their  authority  over  them  with  great  rigour  and 
insolence.  And  so  the  lord  Hopton  was  no  sooner 
possessed  of  Winchester,  where  sir  Willam  Ogle 
nad  likewise  seized  upon  the  castle  for  the  king, 
and  put  it  into  a  tenable  condition,  than  the  ffentle- 
xnen  <A  Sussex,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Hamp- 
flhire,  sent  privately  to  him,  **  that  if  he  would 
**  advance  into  their  country,  they  would  under- 
''  take,  in  a  short  time,  to  make  great  levies  of 
**  men  for  the  recruit  of  his  army ;  and  Ukewise  to 
^'  possess  themselves  of  such  ^aces  as  they  would 
*'  be  well  able  to  defend ;  and  thereby  keep  that 
^*  part  of  the  country  in  the  king's  obedience.'' 

Sir  Edward  Ford,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family, 
and  fair  fortune  in  Sussex,  had  then  a  regiment  of 
horse  in  the  lord  Hopton's  troops,  and  the  king  had 
xnadiB  him  high  sheriff  of  Sussex  that  year,  to  the 
end  that,  if  there  were  occasion,  he  might  the 
letter  make  impression  upon  that  county.  He 
had  with  him,  in  his  regiment,  many  of  the  gentle- 
men of  that  country  of  good  qualitv :  and  mej  dl 
besought  the  lord  Hopton,  ''that  ne  would,  since 
"  Wafier  was  not  like  to  advance,  at  least  send 
somf  troops  into  those  parts,  to  give  a  little 
countenance  to  the  levies  they  should  be  well 
able  to  make ;"  assuring  him,  "  that  thev  would, 
in  the  first  place,  seize  upon  Arundel  castle; 
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"  which,  standing  upon  the  sea,  would  yield  great 
"  advantage  to  the  king's  service,  and  keep  that 
"  rich  corner  of  the  country  at  his  majesty's  devo- 
"  tion."  These,  and  many  other  specious  under- 
takings, disposed  the  lord  Hopton,  who  had  an 
extraordinary  appetite  to  engage  Waller  in  a  battle, 
upon  old  accounts,  to  wish  himself  at  liberty  to 
comply  with  those  gentlemen's  desires :  ot  all 
which,  he  gave  such  an  account  to  the  king,  as 
made  it  appear,  that  he  liked  the  design,  and 
thought  it  practicable,  if  he  had  an  addition  of  a 
regiment  or  two  of  foot,  under  good  officers ;  for 
that  quarter  of  Sussex,  which  he  meant  to  visit, 
was  a  fast  and  enclosed  countir,  and  Arundel 
castle  had  a  j^arrison  in  it,  though  not  numerous, 
or  well  provided,  as  being  without  apprehension 
of  an  enemv. 

It  was  aoout  Christmas,  and  the  king  had  no 
farther  design  for  the  winter,  than  to  keep  Waller 
from  visiting  and  disturbing  the  west,  and  to  re- 
cruit his  army  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to 
take  the  field  early;  which  he  knew  the  rebels  re- 
solved to  do :  yet  the  good  post  the  lord  Hopton 
was  already  possessed  of  at  Winchester,  and  these 
positive  undertakings  from  Sussex,  wrought  upon 
many  to  think,  that  this  opportuni^  shoidd  not  be 
lost.  The  king  had  great  assurance  of  the  general 
good  affections  of  the  county  of  Kent;  insomuch 
as  the  ))eople  had  with  dimculty  been  restrained 
from  making  some  attempt,  upon  the  confidence  of 
their  own  strength ;  and  if  there  could  be  now  such 
a  foundation  laid,  that  there  might  be  a  conjunc- 
tion between  that  and  Sussex,  it  might  produce  an 
association  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  southern 
coimties  under  the  earl  of  Manchester ;  and  might, 
by  the  spring,  be  an  argument  of  that  distraction 
to  the  parliament,  that  Xhtj  might  not  well  know 
to  what  part  to  dispose  their  armies ;  and  the  king 
might  apply  his  own  to  that  part  and  purpose,  as 
should  seem  most  reasonable  to  him. 

These  and  other  reasons  prevailed,  and  the  king 
gave  the  lord  Hopton  order  to  prosecute  his  desLni 
upon  Sussex,  in  such  manner  as  he  thought  fit; 
provided,  that  he  was  well  assured,  that  Waller 
should  not  make  advantage,  upon  that  enterprise, 
to  find  the  way  open  to  him  to  march  into  the  west. 
And  that  he  mignt  be  the  better  able  to  prosecute 
the  one,  and  to  provide  for  the  other,  sir  Jacob 
Astley  was  likewise  sent  to  him  from  Reading,  with 
a  thousand  commanded  men  of  that  garrison,  Wal- 
lingford,  and  Oxford;  which  supply  no  sooner  ar- 
rived at  Winchester,  but  the  lord  Hopton  resolved 
to  visit  Waller's  quarters,  if  it  were  possible  to  en- 
gage him;  however  that  he  might  judge  by  the 
posture  he  was  in,  whether  be  were  like  to  pursue 
nis  purpose  for  the  west.  Waller  was  then  quar- 
tered at  Famham,  and  the  villaffes  adjacent,  from 
whence  he  drew  out  his  men,  and  facea  the  enemv, 
as  if  he  intended  to  fight,  but,  after  some  light 
skirmishes  for  a  day  or  two,  in  which  he  always 
received  loss,  he  retired  himself  into  the  castle  of 
Famham,  a  place  of  great  strength ;  and  drew  his 
army  into  the  town;  and,  within  three  or  four 
days,  went  himself  to  London,  more  effectually  to 
soncit  recruits,  than  his  letters  had  been  able 
to  do. 

When  the  lord  Hopton  saw  that  he  could  at- 
tempt no  farther  upon  the  troops,  and  was  fully 
assured  that  sir  William  Waller  was  himself  gone 
to  London,  he  concluded,  that  it  was  a  good  time 
to  comply  with  the  importunity  of  the  gentleoien  of 
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SuMex ;  and  inarched  thither,  with  such  a  body  of 
horse  and  foot,  as  he  thought  competent  for  the 
aervice.  And  the  ezceedinff  hard  trost  made  his 
march  more  easy  through  tnose  deep  dirty  ways, 
than  better  weather  would  have  done;  and  he 
came  to  Arundel  before  there  was  any  imagination 
that  he  had  that  place  in  his  prospect,  '^e  place 
in  its  situation  was  very  strong ;  and  though  the  for* 
tifications  were  not  regular,  but  of  the  old  fashion, 
yet  the  walls  were  very  strong,  and  the  graff  broad, 
and  deep;  and  though  the  garrison  was  not  nu- 
merous enough  to  have  ddended  all  the  large 
curcuit  a^nst  a  powerful  army,  yet  it  was  strong 
enough,  m  all  respects,  to  have  defied  all  assaults ; 
and  miffht,  without  putting  themselves  to  any 
trouble,  nave  been  very  secure  against  the  attempts 
of  those  without.  But  the  provisions  of  victual, 
or  ammunition,  was  not  sufficient  to  have  endured 
any  long  restraint ;  and  the  officer  who  commanded 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  prospect  of  an 
enemv.  And  so  upon  an  easy  and  short  summons, 
that  tnreatened  his  obstinacv  with  a  very  rigjorous 
chastisement,  if  he  should  defer  the  giving  it  up ; 
either  from  the  effect  of  his  own  fear,  and  want  of 
courage,  or  from  the  good  inclinations  of  some  of 
the  soldiers,  the  castle  was  surrendered  the  third 
day ;  and  appeared  to  be  a  place  more  worth  the 
keeping,  and  capable,  in  a  short  time,  to  be  made 
secure  against  a  good  armv.  * 

The  lord  Hopton,  after  he  had  stayed  there  ^ve 
or  six  days,  ana  caused  provisions  of  all  kinds  to  be 
brought  in,  committed  the  command  and  govern- 
ment thereof  to  sir  Edward  Ford,  high  sheriff  of 
the  county,  with  a  garrison  of  above  two  hundred 
men ;  besides  many  good  officers ;  who  desired,  or 
were  very  willing,  to  stay ;  as  a  place  very  favour- 
able for  the  malung  levies  of  men,  which  they  all 
intended.  And,  it  may  be,  the  more  remained 
there,  out  of  the  weariness  and  fatigue  of  their  late 
marches,  and  that  they  might  spend  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  with  better  accommodation. 

The  news  of  sir  William  Waller's  return  to 
Famham  with  strong  recruits  of  horse  and  foot, 
made  it  necessary  to  the  lord  Hopton  to  leave 
Arundel  castle  before  he  had  put  it  into  the  ^ood 
posture  he  intended.  And,  without  well  consider- 
ing the  mixture  of  the  men  he  left  there,  whereof 
many  were  of  insolent  and  pragmatical  natures, 
not  uke  to  conform  themselves  to  those  strict  rules 
as  the  condition  of  the  place  required,  or  to  use 
that  industry,  as  the  exigence,  they  were  like  to  be 
in,  made  necessary,  the  principal  thing  he  recom- 
mended and  enjoined  to  them  was,  "  in  the  first 
place,  setting  all  other  things  aside,  to  draw  in 
store  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  both  for  the 
numbers  thev  were  already,  and  for  such  as 
would  probably  in  a  short  time  be  added  to 
them;'*  all  which,  from  the  great  plenty  that 
country  then  abounded  in,  was  very  easy  to  have 
been  done.  And  if  it  had  been  done,  that  place 
would  have  remained  long  such  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  parliament,  as  would  have  rendered  it  very 
uneasy  to  them,  at  least  have  interrupted  the  cur- 
rent of  their  prosperity. 

Waller's  journey  to  London  answered  his  ex- 
pectation; and  his  presence  had  an  extraordinary 
operation,  to  procure  any  thing  desired.  He  re- 
ported the  lord  Hopton's  forces  to  be  much  neater 
than  thev  were,  that  his  own  might  be  made  pro- 
portionable to  encounter  them.  And  the  quick 
progress  he  had  made  in  Sussex,  and  his  taking 
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Arundd  castle,  made  them  thought  to  be  greater 
than  he  reported  them  to  be.  His  so  easily  poe^ess- 
ing  himself  of  a  place  of  that  strength,  wtuchtiiey 
supposed  to  have  been  impregnable,  and  in  a  coun- 
ty where  the  king  had  betbre  no  footing,  awakened 
sUl  their  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of  the  affec- 
tions of  Kenty  and  all  other  places ;  and  looked  like 
a  land-flood,  that  might  roll  they  knew  not  how 
&r;  so  that  there  needed  no  importunate  solicita- 
tion to  provide  a  remedy  against  this  growing  evil 
The  ordinary  method  they  had  used  for  recruiting 
their  armies  by  levies  of  volunteers,  and  persuading 
the  apprentices  of  the  dty  to  become  soldiers,  upon 
the  privilege  they  gave  them  for  their  freedom,  for 
the  time  &ey  fought  for  them,  as  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  their  master's  service,  was  now  too  dull 
and  lazy  an  expedient  to  resist  this  torrent;  thej 
therefore  resort  to  their  inexhaustible  magazine  of 
men,  their  devoted  dty,  to  whose  affections  the 
person  of  sir  William  Waller  was  most  acceptable; 
and  persuaded  them  immediately  to  cause  two  of 
their  strongest  regiments  of  auxiliaries,  to  march 
out  of  the  hne  to  Famham;  which  they  consented 
to.    And  then  they  appointed  the  earl  of  Essex  to 
give  his  orders  to  sir  William  Balfour,  with  one 
thousand  of  the  horse  of  his  army,  likewise  to 
observe  Waller's  commands ;  who,  with  this  great 
addition  of  forces,  made  haste  to  his  other  troops 
at  Famham ;  where  he  scarce  rested,  but  after  be 
had  informed  himself  how  the  lord  Hopton's  army 
lay  quartered,  which  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  each  other,  he  inarched,  according  to  hiM 
custom  in  those  occasions,  (as  beating  up  of  quar- 
ters was  his  master-piece,]  all  the  night ;  and,  by 
the  break  of  day,  encompassed  a  great  tillage 
called  Alton,  where  a  troop  or  two  of  horse,  and  a 
regiment  of  foot  of  the  king's  lay  in  too  much 
security.     However,  the  horse  took  the  ahmn 
quickly,  and  for  the  most  part  made  their  escape 
to  Winchester,  the  head  quarter;  whither  the  lord 
Hopton  was  returned  but  the  night  before  from 
Arundel.  Colonel  Boles,  who  commanded  his  own 
regiment  of  foot  there,  consisting  of  about  Are 
hundred  men,  which  had  been  drawn  out  of  the 
garrison  of  Wallingford,  when  he  found  himself 
encompassed  by  the  enemy's  army  of  horse  and 
foot,  saw  he  could  not  deifend  himself,  or  make 
other  resistance  than  by  retiring  with  his  men 
into  the  church,  which  he  hoped  to  maintain  for 
so  many  hours,  that  relief  might  be  sent  to  him; 
but  he  had  not  time  to  barricado  the  doors;  so 
that  the  enemy  entered  almost  as  soon ;  and  after 
a  short  resistance,  in  which  many  were  killed,  the 
soldiers,  overpowered,  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  asked  quarter;  which  was  likewise  offered  to 
the  colonel ;  who  refused  it,  and  valiantly  defended 
himself,  till,  with  the  death  of  two  or  three  of  the 
assailants,  he  was  killed  in  the  place;  his  enemies 
giving  him  a  testimony  of  great  courage  and  reso- 
lution. 

Waller  knew  well  the  impression  the  loss  of  this  | 
very  good  regiment  would  make  upon  the  lord 
Hopton's  forces,  and  that  the  report  which  the 
troops  of  horse  which  had  escaped  would  make, 
would  add  nothing  of  courage  to  their  fellows;  so 
that  there  was  no  probability  that  they  would  make 
haste  to  advance ;  and  therefore,  with  wonderfi^ 
celerity,  the  hard  frost  continuing,  he  marched 
with  ail  his  army  to  Arundel  castle^  where  h^  found 
that  garrison  as  unprovided  as  he  could  wish- 
And,  instead  of  increasing  the  magaaine  of  victual 
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b V  supplies  from  the  country^  they  had  spent  much 
of  that  store  which  the  lord  Hopton  had  provided. 
The  governor  was  a  man  of  honesty  and  courage, 
but  unacquainted  with  that  affair,  having  no  other 
experience  in  war,  than  what  he  had  learned  since 
these  troubles.  The  officers  were  many  without 
command,  amongst  whom  one  colonel  Bamford^ 
an  Irishman,  though  he  called  himself  Bamfield, 
was  one ;  who,  being  a  mab  of  wit  and  parts,  ap- 
plied all  his  faculties  to  improve  the  faction,  to 
which  they  were  all  naturally  inclined,  with  a 
hope  to  make  himself  governor.  In  this  distrac- 
tion Waller  found  them,  and  by  some  of  the  sol- 
diers running  out  to  hhn,  he  found  means  again 
to  send  in  to  them ;  and  so  increased  their  faction 
and  animosity  against  one  another,  that,  after  he 
had  kept  them  waking,  with  continual  alarms, 
three  or  four  days,  near  half  the  men  being  sick, 
and  unable  to  do  duty,  rather  than  they  would 
trust  each  other  longer,  they  gave  the  place  and 
themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war  upon  quarter ; 
the  place  being  able  to  have  defended  itseltagainst 
all  tnat  power,  for  a  much  longer  time.  Here  the 
learned  and  eminent  Mr.  ChiUingworth  was  taken 
prisoner ;  who,  out  of  kindness  and  respect  to  the 
lord  Hopton,  had  accompanied  him  in  that  march; 
and,  being  indisposed  by  the  terrible  coldness  of 
the  season,  chose  to  repose  himself  in  that  gar- 
rison, till  the  weather  snould  mend.  As  soon  as 
his  person  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn 
reverence  from  any  noble  enemy,  the  clergy  that 
attended  that  army  prosecuted  him  with  slQ  the 
inhumanity  ima^nable ;  so  that,  by  their  barba- 
rous usage,  he  died  within  few  days ;  to  the  giief 
of  all  that  knew  him,  and  of  many  who  knew  him 
not  but  by  his  book^  and  the  reputation  he  had 
with  learned  men. 

Tlie  lord  Hopton  sustained  the  loss  of  this  regi- 
ment with  extraordinary  trouble  of  mind,  and  as 
a  wound  that  would  bleed  inward ;  and  therefore 
was  the  more  inflamed  with  desire  of  a  battle  with 
Waller,  to  make  even  all  accounts;  and  made 
what  haste  he  could,  upon  the  first  advertisement, 
to  have  redeemed  that  misfortune ;  and  hoped  to 
have  come  time  enough  to  have  relieved  Arundel 
castle ;  which  he  never  suspected  would  so  tamely 
have  ffiven  themselves  up :  but  that  hope  quickly 
vanished,  upon  the  undoubted  intelligence  of  that 
surrender,  and  the  news  that  Waller  was  returned 
with  a  full  resolution  to  prosecute  his  design 
upon  the  west :  to  which,  besides  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  two  late  victories,  with  which  he  was 
marvellously  elated,  he  was  in  some  degree  ne- 
cessitated, out  of  apprehension  that  the  horse, 
which  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  might 
be  speedily  recalled;  and  the  time  would  be 
quickly  expired,  that  he  had  promised  the  auxi- 
liary regiments  of  London  that  he  would  dismiss 
them« 

Upon  the  news  the  king  received  of  the  great 
supply  the  parliament  had  so  suddenly  sent  to 
Waller,  both  from  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  and 
from  the  city,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
such  an  addition  of  foot  as  he  could  draw  out  of 
Oxford,  and  the  neighbour  garrisons.  And  the 
earl  of  Brentford,  general  of  the  army,  who  had  a 
fast  friendship  with  the  lord  Hopton,  expressing 
a  good  inclination  to  make  him  a  visit,  rather 
than  to  sit  still  in  his  winter  quarters,  his  majesty 
was  very  glad,  and  cherished  that  disposition,  and 
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present  in  an  army,  upon  which  so  much  of  his 
hopes  depended ;  and  which  did  not  abound  with 
officers  of  great  experience.  And  so  the  general, 
with  such  volunteers  as  were  ready  to  accompany 
him,  went  to  Winchester;  where  he  found  the 
lord  Hopton  in  agony  for  the  loss  of  the  regiment 
of  foot  at  Alton,  and  confounded  with  the  unex- 
pected assurance  of  the  givinp  up  of  Arundel 
castle.  He  was  exceedingly  revived  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  general,  and  desired  to  receive  his 
orders,  and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the 
absolute  command  of  the  troops ;  which  he  as 
positively  refused  to  do ;  only  offered  to  keep  him 
company  in  all  expeditions,  and  to  give  him  the 
best  assistance  he  was  able ;  which  the  lord  Hop- 
ton  was  compelled  to  be  contented  with:  nor 
could  there  be  a  greater  union  and  consent  be- 
tween two  friends;  the  general  being  ready  to 
give  his  advice  upon  all  particulars ;  and  the  other 
doing  nothing  without  communication  with  him, 
and  then  conforming  to  his  opinion,  and  giving 
orders  accordingly. 

As  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  Waller  had 
drawn  all  his  troops  together  about  Famham, 
and  meant  to  marcn  towards  them,  they  cheer- 
fully embraced  the  occasion,  and  went  to  meet 
him ;  and  about  Alresford,  near  the  midway  be- 
tween Wincihester  and  Farnham,  they  came  to 
know  how  near  they  were  to  each  other;  and, 
being  in  view,  chose  the  ground  upon  which  they 
meant  the  battle  should  be  fought;  of  which 
Waller,  being  first  there,  got  the  advantage  for 
the  drawing  up  his  horse.  The  king's  army  con- 
sisted of  about  &ve  thousand  foot,  and  three 
thousand  horse;  and  Waller,  with  sir  William 
Balfour,  exceeded  in  horse ;  but  they  were  upon 
the  matter  equal  in  foot ;  with  thxfi  only  advan- 
tage, that  botn  his  horse  and  foot  were,  as  they 
were  always,  much  better  armed ;  no  man  wanting 
any  weapon,  offensive  or  defensive,  that  was  pro- 
per for  him ;  and  sir  Arthur  Haslerig's  regiment 
of  cuirassiers,  called  the  lobsters,  was  so  for- 
midable, that  the  king's  naked  and  unarmed 
troops,  among  which  few  were  better  armed  than 
with  swords,  could  not  bear  their  impression. 

The  king's  horse  never  behaved  tnemsdves  so 
iU  as  that  £iy.  For  the  main  body  of  them,  after 
they  had  sustained  one  fierce  charge,  wheeled 
about  to  an  unreasonable  distance,  and  left  their 
principal  officers  to  shift  for  themsdves.  The  foot 
behaved  themselves  very  gallantlv,  and  had  not 
only  the  better  of  the  other  foot,  out  bore  two  or 
three  charges  from  the  horse  with  notable  cou-> 
rage,  and  without  being  broken:  whilst  those 
horse,  which  stood  upon  the  field,  and  should  have 
assisted  them,  coula  be  persuaded  but  to  stand. 
When  the  evening  drew  near,  for  the  approach 
whereof  neither  party  was  sorry,  the  lord  Hopton 
thought  it  necessary  to  leave  the  field ;  and  draw- 
ing off  his  men,  and  carrying  with  him  many  of 
the  wounded,  he  retired  with  all  his  cannon  and 
ammunition,  whereof  he  lost  none,  that  night  to 
Reading :  the  enemy  being  so  scattered,  that  they 
had  no  mind  to  pursue;  only  Waller  himseu 
made  haste  to  Winchester,  where  he  thought, 
upon  this  success,  to  have  been  immediately 
admitted  into  that  castle ;  which  was  his  own  in- 
heritance. But  he  found  that  too  well  defended ; 
and  so  returned  with  taking  revenge  upon  the 
cityj  by  plundering  it  with  all  the  insolence  and 
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There  could  not  then  be  any  other  estimate 
made  of  the  loss  Waller  sustained,  than  by  the 
not  pursuing  the  visible  advantage  he  had,  and 
by  the  utter  refusal  of  the  auxiliary  regiments  of 
London  and  Kent  to  march  farther;  and  within 
three  or  four  days  they  left  him,  and  returned  to 
their  habitations,  with  ^eat  lamentation  of  their 
fHends  who  were  missmg.  On  the  king's  side, 
besides  common  men,  and  many  good  officers, 
there  fell  that  day  the  lord  John  Stewart,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  general  of  the 
horse  of  that  army ;  and  sir  John  Smith,  brother 
to  the  lord  Carrington,  and  commissary  general 
of  the  horse.  They  were  both  brought  off  the 
field  by  the  few  horse  that  stayed  with  them,  and 
did  their  duty;  and  carried  to  Reading;  and  the 
next  day  to  Abingdon,  that  they  might  be  nearer 
to  the  assistance  of  the  best  remedies  by  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons.  But  they  lived  only  to  the 
second  dressing  of  their  wounds,  which  were  very 
many  upon  either  of  them. 
.  The  former  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
hope,  little  more  than  one  and  twenty  years  of 
age ;  who,  being  of  a  more  choleric  ana  rough 
nature  than  the  other  branches  of  that  illustrious 
and  princely  family,  was  not  delighted  witb  the 
softnesses  of  the  court,  but  had  dedicated  himself 
to  the  profession  of  arms,  when  he  did  not  think 
the  scene  should  have  been  in  his  own  country. 
His  courage  was  so  signal  that  day,  that  too  much 
could  not  be  expected  from  it,  if  he  had  outlived 
it ;  and  he  was  so  generally  beloved,  that  he  could 
not  but  be  very  generally  lamented.  The  other, 
sir  John  Smith,  had  been  trained  up  from  his 
youth  in  the  war  of  Flanders ;  being  of  an  ancient 
catholic  family;  and  had  long  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  best  officers  of  horse.  As  soon  as  the 
first  troubles  appeared  in  Scotland,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  own  prince;  and, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  lus  own  end, 
performed  many  signal  actions  of  courage.  And 
the  death  of  these  two  eminent  officers  made  the 
names  of  many  who  perished  that  day  the  less 
inquired  into  and  mentioned. 

This  battle  ^va8  fought  the  39th  day  of  jMarch ; 
which  was  a  very  doleful  entering  into  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1644,  and  broke  all  the  measures, 
and  altered  the  whole  scheme,  of  the  king's  coun- 
sels: for  whereas  before,  he  hoped  to  have  entered 
the  field  early,  and  to  have  acted  an  offensive 
part ;  he  now  discerned  he  was  wholly  to  be  upon 
the  defensive  part ;  and  that  was  like  to  be  a  very 
hard  part  too.  For  he  found,  within  very  few 
days  after,  that  he  was  not  only  deprived  of  the 
men  he  had  lost  at  Alresford,  but  that  he  was  not 
to  expect  any  recruit  of  his  arm^r  by  a  conjunction 
with  prince  Rupert ;  who,  he  believed,  would  have 
returned  in  time,  after  his  great  success  at  Newark, 
with  a  strong  body  both  of  horse  and  foot,  from 
Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales :  all  which 
hopes  were  soon  blasted;  for  the  prince  had 
scarce  put  the  garrison  of  Newark  in  order,  and 
provided  it  to  endure  another  attack,  which  they 
might  have  reasonably  expected  upon  his  high- 
ness's  departure,  (though  indeed  the  shame  of  the 
defeat,  and  the  rage  among  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, when  they  saw  by  what  a  handful  of  men 
they  had  been  terrified  and  subdued,  broke  and 
dissolved  that  whole  body  within  few  days,)  when 
he  received  great  instance  from  the  earl  of  Derby 
to  come  into  Lancashire  to  relieve  him,  who  was 
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already  besieged  in  his  own  strong  house  at  La- 
tham oy  a  strong  body,  with  whom  he  was  not 
able  to  contend.    Ana  to  dispose  the  prince  the 
more  willingly  to  undertake  nie  relief  the  earl 
made  ample  promises,  *'  that  within  so  many  days 
after  the  siege  should  be  ndsed,  with  any  defeat 
to  the  enemy,  he  would  advance  his  highness's 
levies  with  two  thousand  men,  and  supply  him 
"  with  a  considerable  stnn  of  money."    And  the 
eail  had  likewise,  by  an  express,  made  the  same 
instance  to  the  king  at  Oxford ;  from  whence  his 
majesty  sent  his  permission  and  approbation  to 
the  prince,  Jbefore  his  departure  fiim  Newark ; 
hoping  stUl  that  his  highness  would  be  able  to 
despatch  that  service  in  Lancashire,  and  with  the 
more  notable  recruits  of  men  in  those  ]iarta,  be 
able  to  return  to  Oxford  by  the  time  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  take  the  field. 
But  within  a  short  time  he  was  disappointed  of 
that  expectation ;  for  before  the  prince  could  finish 
his  expedition  into  Lancashire,  (which  he  did  with 
wonderful  gallantry;  raised  the  siege  at  Latham 
with  a  great  execution  upon  the  enemy ;  and  took 
two  or  three  of  their  garrisons   obstinately  de- 
fended, and  therefore  with  the  greater  slaugnter,) 
the  marquis  of  Newcastle  was  compelled  to  retire, 
with  his  whole  army,  within  the  walls  of  York. 
He  had  been  well  able  to  have  defended  himself 
against  the  numerous  army  of  the  Scots,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  engaged  with  them; 
but  he  found  he  had  a  worse  enemy  to  deal  with. 
From  the  time  that  the  ruling  party  of  the  par- 
liament (hscemed  that  their  ^eneral^  the  earl  of 
Essex,  would  never  serve  their  turn,  or  complj 
with  sdl  their  desires,  they  resolved  to  have  another 
army  apart,  that  should  be  more  at  their  devotion; 
and  in  the  forming  whereof,  they  would  be  sure  to 
choose  such  officers,  as  would  probably  not  only 
observe  their  orders,  but  have  the  same  inclina- 
tions with  them.    Their  pretence  was,  "that  there 
"  were  so  many  disaffected  persons  of  the  nobility, 
"  and  principal  gentry,  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
"  and  Suffolk,  that,  if  great  care  was  not  taken  to 
"  prevent  it,  there  might  a  body  start  up  there  for 
the  king ;  which,  upon  the  success  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  whose  arms  then  reached 
into  Lmcolnshire,  might  grow  very  formidable." 
For  prevention  whereof  they  had  formed  an  asso- 
ciation between  Essex,  (a  county,  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  power  of 
his  clergy,  they  most  confided  in,)  Cambridge- 
shu-e,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Bedford,  and  Hunting- 
ton;   in  all  which  they  had  many  persons  w 
whose  entire  affections  they  were  well  Tssured; 
and,  in  most  of  them,  there  were  few  considerable 
persons  who  wished  them  ill.    Of  this  association 
they  had  made  the  earl  of  Manchester  general,  to 
be  subject  only  to  their  own  commands,  and 
independent  upon  the  earl  of  Essex.    And  under 
him,  they  chose  Oliver  Cromwell  to  command 
their  horse ;  and  many  other  officers,  who  never 
intended  to  be  subject  again  to  the  king,  an" 
avowed  other  principles  in  conscience  and  rdigion, 
than  had  been  before  publicly  declared. 
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And  to  this  general  they  gave  order  "to  reaiae 
"within  that  association;  and  to  make  levies  0* 
"  men,  sufficient  to  keep  those  counties  in  ^^ 
"  dience :"  for  at  first  they  pretended  no  more. 
But,  in  the  secret  treaty  made  by  sir  Harry  v^e 
with  the  Scots,  they  were  bound,  as  soon  as  w^ 
Scots  should  enter  into  Yorkshire  with  thdranny, 
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that  a  body  of  English  horse,  foot,  and  cannon, 
should  be  ready  to  assist  them,  commanded  by 
their  own  officers,  as  a  body  apart :  the  Scots  not 
then  trusting  their  own  great  numbers,  as  equal  to 
fight  with  the  English.  And  from  that  time  they 
were  much  more  careful  to  raise,  and  liberally 
supply,  and  provide  for  that  army  under  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  than  for  the  other  under  the  earl  of 
Essex.  And  now,  according  to  their  agreement, 
upon  the  Scots'  first  entrance  into  Yorlufaire,  the 
earl  of  Manchester  had  likewise  order  to  march 
with  his  whole  body  thither ;  having,  for  the  most 
part,  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  whereof  sir 
Harry  Vane  was  one,  with  him;  as  there  was  an- 
other committee  of  the  Scottish  parliament  always 
in  that  army;  there  being  also  now  a  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  residing  at  London,  for  the  carry- 
ingon  the  war. 

The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  being  thus  pressed 
on  both  siaes,  was  necessitated  to  dra\^  all  his 
army  of  foot  and  cannon  into  York,  with  some 
troops  of  horse ;  and  sent  the  body  of  his  horse, 
under  the  command  of  general  Goring,  to  remain 
in  those  places  he  should  find  most  convenient, 
and  from  whence  he  might  best  infest  the  enemy ; 
and  then  sent  an  express  to  the  king,  to  inform 
him  of  the  condition  he  was  in ;  and  to  let  him 
know,  "that  he  doubted  not  to  defend  himself  in 
that  post  for  the  term  of  six  weeks,  or  two 
months;  In  which  time  he  hoped  his  majesty 
would  find  some  way  to  relieve  him.''  And 
upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  king  sent  orders  to 
prince  Rupert,  that "  as  soon  as  he  had  relieved 
"  the  lord  Derby,  and  recruited,  and  refreshed  his 
"  army,  he  should  march,  with  what  expedition  he 
could,  to  relieve  York ;  where  being  joined  by 
the  marquis  of  Newcastle's  army,  there  was  hope 
they  might  fight  the  enemy:  and  his  majesty 
would  put  himself  into  as  ^ood  a  posture  as  he 
could  to  take  the  field,  without  expecting  the 
**  prince." 

All  these  ill  accidents  falling  out  successively  in 
the  winter,  the  king's  condition  appeared  very  sad; 
and  which  was  in  more  disorder  by  the  queen's 
being  now  with  child,  which  wrought  upon  her 
majesty's  mind  very  much ;  and  disposed  her  to 
so  many  fears  and  apprehensions  of  her  safety, 
that  she  was  very  uneasy  to  herself.  She  heard 
every  day  *'of  the  great  forces  raised,  and  in 
"  readiness,  by  the  parliament,  much  greater  than 
they  yet  ever  had;"  which  was  very  true;  and 
that  they  resolved,  as  soon  as  the  season  was 
ripe,  which  was  at  hand,  to  march  all  to  Oxford." 
She  could  not  endure  to  think  of  being  besieged 
there;  and,  in  conclusion,  resolved  not  to  stay 
there,  but  to  go  into  the  west ;  from  whence,  in 
any  distress,  she  might  be  able  to  embark  for 
France.  Though  there  seemed  reasons  enough  to 
dissuade  her  from  that  inclination,  and  his  majesty 
heartily  wished  that  she  could  be  diverted,  yet  the 
perplexity  of  her  mind  was  so  great,  and  her  fears 
so  vehement,  both  improved  by  her  indisposition 
of  health,  that  all  civihty  and  reason  obliged  every- 
body to  submit.  So,  about  the  beginning  of  April, 
she  Degun  her  journey  from  Oxford  to  the  west ; 
and,  by  moderate  journeys,  came  well  to  Exeter; 
where  she  intended  to  stay  till  she  was  disbiu:- 
dened;  for  she  was  within  Uttle  more  than  one 
month  of  her  time ;  and,  being  in  a  place  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  alarm,  she  recovered  her  spirits  to 
a  reasonable  convalescence. 
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It  was  now  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  it 
concerned  the  king  with  all  possible  sagacity,  to 
foresee  what  probably  the  parliament  meant  to 
attempt  with  those  vast  numbers  of  men  which 
they  every  day  levied;  and  thereupon  to  conclude, 
what  it  would  be  possible  for  his  majesty  to  do,  in 
those  exigencies  to  which  he  was  like  to  be  reduced. 
The  intemgence,  that  Waller  was  still  designed  for 
the  western  expedition,  made  the  king  appoint  his 
whole  anny  to  be  drawn  together  to  a  rendezvous 
at  Marlborough;  where  himself  was  present,  and, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  found  the  body  to  consist, 
after  a&  the  losses  and  misadventures,  of  no  less 
than  six  thousand  foot,  and  above  four  thousand 
horse.  There  that  body  remained  for  some  weeks, 
to  watch  and  intend  Waller's  motion,  and  to  fight 
with  him  as  soon  as  was  possible.  Many  thin^ 
were  there  consulted  for  the  future;  and  the  qmt- 
ling  Reading,  and  some  other  garrisons,  proposed, 
for  the  increasing  the  field  forces :  yet  nothing 
was  positively  resolved,  but  to  expect  clearer 
evidence  what  the  parliament  armies  would  dispose 
themselves  to  do. 

So  the  king  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  upon 
the  desire  of  the  members  of  parliament  who  had 
been  called  thither,  and  done  all  the  service  they 
could  for  the  king,  they  were  for  Ihe  present  dis- 
missed, that  they  misht,  in  their  several  counties, 
satisfy  the  people  of  the  king's  importunate  desire 
of  peace,  but  how  insolently  it  had  been  rejected 
by  the  parliament ;  and  thereupon  induce  them  to 
contribute  aU  they  could  to  lus  majesty's  assist- 
ance. They  were  to  meet  there  again  in  the  month 
of  October  following. 

Then,  that  his  majesty  might  draw  most  of  the 
soldiers  of  that  garrison  with  him  out  of  Oxford, 
when  he  should  take  the  field,  that  city  was  per- 
suaded to  complete  the  regiment  they  nad  begun 
to  form,  under  the  command  of  a  colonel  whom 
the  king  had  recommended  to  them ;  which  they 
did  raise  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  inen. 
There  were  likewise  two  other  regiments  raised 
of  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  and  of  the 
scholars  of  the  several  colleges  and  halls  of  the 
university;  all  which  regiments  did  duty  there 
punctually,  from  the  time  that  the  king  went  into 
the  field,  till  he  returned  again  to  Oxford ;  and 
all  the  lords  declared,  "  that,  upon  any  emergent 

occasion,  they  would  mount  their  servants  upon 

their  horses,  to  make  a  good  troop  for  a  sudden 

service;"  which  they  made  good;  and  thereby, 
that  summer,  performed  two  or  three  very  con- 
siderable and  important  actions. 

By  this  time  there  was  reason  to  believe,  by  aU 
the  intelligence  that  could  be  procured,  and  by  the 
change  of  his  quarters,  that  Waller  had  laid  aside 
his  western  march ;  at  least  that  it  was  suspended  ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  endeavours  were  used 
to  recruit  both  his  and  the  earl  of  Essex's  army, 
with  all  possible  expedition;  and  that  neither  of 
them  should  move  upon  any  action  till  they  should 
be  both  complete  in  greater  numbers,  than  either 
of  them  had  yet  marched  with.  Hereupon,  the 
king's  army  removed  from  Marlborough  to  New- 
bury; where  they  remained  near  a  month,  that 
they  might  be  in  a  readiness  to  attend  the  motion 
of  tne  enemy,  and  to  assist  the  garrisons  of  Readings 
or  Wallingtbrd;  or  to  draw  out  either,  as  there 
should  be  occasion. 

There  had  been  several  deliberations  in  the 
council  of  war,  and  always  very  different  opinions, 
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what  should  be  done  with  the  garrisons  when  the 
king  should  take  the  field ;  and  the  king  himself 
was  irresolute  upon  those  debates,  wh^^  to  do. 
He  communicated  the  several  reasons  to  prince 
Rupert  by  letters,  requiring  his  advice;  who,  after 
he  had  returned  answers,  and  received  replies, 
made  a  hasty  journey  to  Oxford  frdln  Chester,  to 
wait  upon  his  majesty.  And  it  was  then  posi- 
tively  resolved,  "that  the  garrisons  of  Oxford, 
"  Wallingford,  Abingdon,  I&ading,  and  Banbury, 
'*  should  be  reinforced  and  strengthened  with  dl 
''the  foot;  that  a  good  body  of  horse  should 
"  remain  about  Oxford,  and  the  rest  should  be 
''  sent  into  the  west  to  prince  Maurice."  If  this 
counsel  had  been  pursued  steadily  and  resolutely, 
it  might  probably  have  been  attended  with  good 
success.  Both  armies  of  the  enemy  would  nave 
been  puzzled  what  to  have  done,  and  either  of 
them  would  have  been  unwilling  to  have  engaged 
in  a  siege  against  any  place  so  well  providea  and 
resolved ;  and  it  would  nave  been  equally  uncoun- 
sellable  to  have  marched  to  any  distance,  and  have 
left  such  an  enemv  at  their  backs,  that  could  so 
easily  and  quickly  nave  united,  and  incommoded 
any  march  they  could  have  made. 

But  as  it  was  even  impossible  to  have  adminis- 
tered such  advice  to  the  kin^,  in  the  strait  he  was 
in,  which  being  pursued  might  not  have  proved 
inconvenient,  so  it  was  the  unhappy  temper  of 
those  who  were  called  to  those  councils,  that 
resolutions,  taken  upon  full  debate,  were  seldom 
prosecuted  with  equal  resolution  and  steadiness ; 
out  changed  upon  new,  shorter  debates,  and  upon 
objections  which  had  been  answered  before :  some 
men  being  in  their  natures  irresolute  and  incon- 
stant, and  full  of  objections,  even  after  aU  was 
determined  according  to  their  own  proposals; 
others  being  positive,  and  not  to  be  altered  from 
what  they  had  once  declared,  how  unreasonably 
soever,  or  what  alterations  soever  there  were  in  the 
affairs.  And  the  king  himself  frequently  considered 
more  the  person  who  spoke,  as  he  was  in  his  grace 
or  his  prejudice,  than  the  counsel  itself  that  was 
given ;  and  always  suspected,  at  least  trusted  less 
to  his  own  judgment  than  he  ought  to  have  done ; 
which  rarely  deceived  him  so  much  as  that  of  other 
men. 

The  persons  with  whom  he  only  consulted  in 
his  martial  affairs,  and  how  to  carry  on  the  war, 
were  (besides  prince  Rupert,  who  was  at  this  time 
absent)  the  general,  who  was  made  earl  of  Brent- 
ford ;  the  lord  Wilmot,  who  was  general  of  the 
horse ;  the  lord  Hopton,  who  usually  commanded 
an  army  apart,  and  was  not  often  with  the  king's 
army,  but  now  present ;  sir  Jacob  Astley,  who  was 
major-general  of  the  army ;  the  lord  Digby,  who 
was  secretary  of  state ;  and  sir  John  Colepepper, 
master  of  the  rolls ;  for  none  of  the  privy  council, 
those  two  only  excepted,  were  called  to  those 
consultations;  though  some  of  them  were  still 
advised  with,  for  the  better  execution,  or  prosecu- 
tion, of  what  was  then  and  there  resolved. 

'Hie  general,  though  he  had  been,  without  doubt, 
a  very  good  officer,  and  had  great  experience,  and 
was  stul  a  man  of  unquestionable  courage  and 
integrity;  yet  he  was  now  much  decayed  in  his 
parts,  and,  with  the  long  continued  custom  of 
immoderate  drinking,  doz^  in  his  imderstanding, 
which  had  been  never  quick  and  vigorous;  he 
having  been  always  illiterate  to  the  greatest  degree 
that  can  be  imagined.    He  was  now  become  very 


deaf,  yet  often  pretended  not  to  have  heard  wbat 
he  dia  not  then  contradict,  and  thought  fit  after- 
wards to  disclaim.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  of  great  compliance,  and  usually  delivoed  that 
as  his  opinion,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  grateful 
to  the  king. 

Wilmot  was  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  ambitions 
nature,  of  a  pleasant  wit,  and  an  ill  understanding, 
as  never  considering  above  one  thing  at  once;  but 
he  considered  that  one  thing  so  impatiently,  that 
he  would  not  admit  any  thing  else  to  be  worth  any 
consideration.    He  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  been  very  averse  to  any  advice  of  the  privj'- 
council,  and  thought  fit  that  the   king's  affairs 
(which  depended  upon  the  success  of  the  war) 
should  entirely  be  governed  and  conducted  by 
the  soldiers  and  men  of  war,  and  that  no  oth^ 
counsellors  should  have  any  credit  with  his  majesty. 
Whilst  prince  Rupert  was  present,  his  exceeding 
great    prejudice,   or   rather   personal    animosity 
against  him,  made  anv  thing  that  Wilmot  said  or 
proposed,  enough  slighted  and  contradicted :  and 
the  king  himseu,  upon  some  former  account  and 
observation,  was  far  from  any  indulgence  to  his 
person,  or  esteem  of  his  parts.    But  now,  by  the 
prince's  absence,  and  his  being  the  second  man  in 
the  army,  and  the  contempt  he  had  of  the  old 
general,  who  was  there  the  only  ofiicer  above  him, 
he  grew  marvellously  elated,  and  looked  upon 
himself  as  one  whose  advice  ought  to  be  followed, 
and  submitted  to  in  all  things.    He  had,  by  bis 
excessive  good  fellowship,  (in  every  part  whereof 
he  excelled  and  was  grateful  t6  all  the  company,) 
made  himself  so  popular  with  all  the  officers  of  the 
army,  especially  of  the  horse,  that  he  had,  in  truth, 
a  very  great  mterest;  which  he  desired  nught 
appear  to  the  king,  that  he  might  have  the  more 
interest  in  him.    He  was  i)OBitive  in  all  his  advices 
in  council,  and  bore  contradiction  very  impatiently; 
and  because  he  was  most  contradicted  by  the  two 
privy-counsellors,  the  secretary,  and  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  who,  he  saw,  had  the  greatest  influence 
upon  the  king,  he  used  aU  the  artifices  he  could 
to  render  them  unacceptable  and  suspected  to  the 
officers  of  the  army,  by  telling  them  what  they  had 
s£dd  in  council ;  which  he  thought  would  render 
them  the  more  ungrateful ;  and,  in  the  times  of 
jollity,  persuaded  the  old  general  to  believe  that 
they  mvaded  his  prerogative,  and  meddled  more  in 
the  business  of  the  war,  than  they  ought  to  do; 
and  thereby  made  him  the  less  disposed  to  concur 
with  them  in  advice,  how  rational  and  seasonable 
soever  it  was ;  which  often  put  the  king  to  the 
trouble  of  converting  him. 

The  lord  Hopton  was  a  man  superior  to  any 
temptation,  and  abhorred  enough  the  license,  and 
the  levities,  with  which  he  saw  too  many  corrupted. 
He  had  a  good  understanding,  a  clear  courage,  an 
industry  not  to  be  tired,  and  a  generosity  that  was 
not  to  be  exhausted ;  a  virtue  that  none  of  the  rest 
had :  but,  in  the  debates  concerning  the  war,  was 
longer  in  resolving,  and  more  apt  to  change  hi^ 
mind  after  he  had  resolved,  than  is  agreeable  to 
the  office  of  a  commander  in  chief;  which  rendered 
him  rather  fit  for  the  second,  than  for  the  supreme 
command  in  an  army. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  an  honest,  brave,  ^^ 
man,  and  as  fit  for  the  office  he  exercised,  of  major 
general  of  the  foot,  as  Christendom  yielded;  and 
was  so  generally  esteemed;  very  discerning^ 
prompt  in  giving  orders,  as  the  occasions  required, 
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and  most  cbeerfbl,  and  present  in  any  action.  In 
council  he  used  few,  but  very  pertinent  words; 
and  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  tne  long  speeches 
usually  made  there ;  and  which  rather  confounded, 
than  utformed  his  understandingr :  so  that  he 
rather  collected  the  ends  of  the  deoates,  and  what 
he  was  himself  to  do,  than  enlarged  them  by  his 
own  discourses ;  though  he  forbore  not  to  deliver 
bis  own  mind. 

The  two  privy-counsellors,  though  they  were  of 
the  most  different  natures  and  constitutions  that 
can  be  imagined,  always  agreed  in  their  opinions ; 
and  being,  in  their  parts,  much  superior  to  the 
other,  usmiUy  prevailed  upon  the  king's  judgment 
to  like  what  they  approved :  yet  one  of  them,  who 
had  in  those  cases  the  ascendant  over  the  other, 
had  that  excess  of  fancy,  that  he  too  often,  upon 
his  own  recollecting  ana  revolving  the  grounds  of 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  taken,  or  upon  the 
suggestions  of  other  men,  changed  his  own  mind ; 
and  thereupon  caused  oniers  to  be  altered,  which 
produced,  or  were  thought  to  produce,  many  in- 
conveniences. 

This  unsteadiness  in  counsels,  and  in  matters 
resolved  upon,  made  the  former  determination 
concerning  the  garrisons  to  be  little  considered, 
llie  king's  army  had  lain  above  three  weeks  at 
and  about  Newbury;  in  which  time  their  numbers 
were  nothing  improved,  beyond  what  they  had 
been  upon  their  muster  near  Marlborough,  when 
the  king  was  present.  When  it  was  known  that 
both  t&  parliament  armies  were  marched  out  of 
London ;  that  under  Essex  to  Windsor;  and  that 
of  Waller,  to  the  parts  between  Hertford  Bridge 
and  Basing,  without  any  purpose  of  going  farther 
west ;  the  king's  army  marched  to  Reading ;  and  in 
three  days,  his  majesty  being  present,  they  slighted 
and  demolished  dl  the  works  of  that  gamson : 
and  then,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  May, 
with  the  addition  of  those  soldiers,  which  increased 
the  army  five  and  twenty  hundred  old  soldiers 
more,  very  well  officered,  the  army  retired  to  the 
quarters  about  Oxford,  with  an  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  in  their  power  to  fiffht  with  one  of  the 
enemy's  armies;  which  they  longed  exceedingly 
to  do. 

The  king  returned  to  Oxford,  and  resolved  to 
stay  there  till  he  could  have  better  information 
what  the  enemv  intended ;  .which  was  not  now  so 
easy  as  it  had  rormerly  been.  For,  since  the  con- 
junction witb  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  one 
council,  for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  little  business 
was  brought  to  be  consulted  in  either  of  the  houses; 
and  there  was  much  greater  secrecy  than  before ; 
none  being  admitted  into  any  kind  of  trust,  but 
they  whose  affections  were  known  to  concur  to  the 
most  desperate  counsels.  So  that  the  designs  were 
still  entirely  formed,  before  any  part  of  them  were 
communicated  to  the  earl  of  ^ssex ;  nor  was  more 
communicated  at  a  time  than  was  necessary  for 
the  present  execution ;  of  which  he  was  sensible 
enough,  but  could  not  help  it.  The  intention  was, 
'*  that  the  two  armies,  which  marched  out  toge- 
ther, should  always  be  distinct;  and  should 
only  not  sever,  till  it  appeared  what  course  the 
king  meant  to  take ;  and  if  he  stayed  in  Oxford, 
it  would  be  fit  for  both  to  be  in  the  siege ;  the 
circumvallation  being  very  great,  and  to  be 
**  divided  in  many  places  by  the  river ;  which 
"  would  keep  both  armies  still  asunder  under  their 
**  several  officers."    But  if  the  king  marched  out. 
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which  they  might  reasonably  presume  he  would» 
then  the  purpose  was,  "that  the  earl  of  Essex 
''  should  follow  the  king,  whither  ever  he  went ;" 
which  they  imagined  would  be  northward ;  "  and 
"  that  WsQler  should  march  into  the  west,  and 
**  subdue  that."  So  that,  having  so  substantially 
provided  for  the  north  by  the  Scots,  and  the  earl 
of  Manchester;  and  having  an  army  under  the 
earl  of  Essex,  much  superior  in  number  to  any 
the  king  could  be  attended  with;  and  the  thira, 
under  WaUer,  at  liberty  for  the  west ;  they  pro- 
mised themselves,  and  too  reasonably,  that  they 
should  make  an  end  of  the  war  that  summer. 

It  was  about  the  tenth  of  May,  that  the  earl  of 
Essex  and  sir  William  Waller  marched  out  of 
London,  with  both  their  armies;  and  the  very 
next  day  after  the  king's  army  had  quitted  Read- 
ing, the  earl  of  Essex,  from  Windsor,  sent  forces 
to  possess  it ;  and  recommended  it  to  the  city  of 
London,  to  provide  both  men,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  for  the  keeping  it ;  which  the  memory 
of  what  they  had  sunered  for  the  two  past  years, 
by  being  without  it,  easily  disposed  them  to  do. 
By  this  means  the  earl  haa  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  Waller's  army  when  he  should  think  fit; 
which  before  they  could  not  do  with  convenience 
or  security.  Nor  did  they  ever  after  join  in  one 
body,  but  kept  at  a  fit  distance,  to  be  able,  if  there 
were  occasion,  to  help  each  other. 

The  earl  of  Essex's  army  consisted  of  all  his 
old  troops,  which  had  wintered  about  St.  Alban's, 
and  in  Bedfordshire;  and  being  now  increased  with 
four  regiments  of  the  trained  bands,  and  auxiliaries 
T^thin  the  city  of  London,  did  not  amount  to  less 
than  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot.  Waller  had 
likewise  received  a  large  recruit  from  London, 
Kent,  and  Sussex ;  and  was  little  inferior  in 
numbers  to  Essex,  and  in  reputation  above  him. 
When  the  king's  army  retired  from  Reading,  the 
horse  quarter^  about  Wantage  and  Farrin^don, 
and  all  the  foot  were  put  into  Abingdon,  with  a 
resolution  to  quit  or  defend  that  town,  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  enemy's  advance  towards  it ; 
that  is,  if  they  came  upon  the  east  side,  where, 
besides  some  indifferent  fortifications,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  the  river,  they  would  maintain 
and  defend  it ;  if  they  came  on  tne  west  side  from 
Wantage  and  Famngdon,  they  would  draw  out 
and  &^ti  if  the  enemy  were  not  by  much  superior 
in  number ;  and,  in  that  case,  they  would  retire 
with  the  whole  army  to  Oxford. 

Being  satisfied  with  this  resolution,  they  lay 
in  that  quiet  posture,  without  making  the  least 
impression  upon  the  enemy,  by  beating  up  his 
quarters ;  which  might  easily  have  been  done ;  or 
restraining  them  from  making  incursions  where 
they  had  a  mind ;  all  which  was  imputed  to  the  ill 
humour  and  negligence  of  Wilmot.  The  earl  of 
Essex  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Abingdon; 
and  upon  the  east  part  of  the  town ;  which  was 
that  wnich  t^ey  had  hoped  for,  in  order  to  their 
defending  it.  But  they  were  no  sooner  advertised 
of  it,  but  the  general,  early  the  next  morning, 
marched  with  aSl  the  foot  out  of  Abingdon,  the 
horse  being  come  thither  in  the  night  to  make 
good  the  retreat :  and  all  this  was  done  before  his 
majesty  had  the  least  notice  or  suspicion  of  it. 
As  soon  as  his  majesty  was  informed  of  it  by  sir 
Charles  Blunt,  the  scout  master  general,  whom 
the  general  had  sent  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the 
resolution,  he  sent  sir  Cluirles  Blunt  back  to  the 
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general,  to  let  him  know  the  great  dislike  he  had 
of  their  purpose  to  quit  the  town,  and  to  command 
him  to  stay,  and  not  to  advance  till  his  majesty 
came  to  him;  which  he  made  all  possible  haste  to 
do.  But  before  the  messenger  could  return,  the 
army  was  within  sight  of  Oxford;  and  so  the 
foot  was  drawn  through  the  city,  and  the  horse 
quartered  in  the  villages  about  the  town. 

Abingdon  was  in  t^s  manner,  and  to  the  king's 
mfinite  trouble,  quitted ;  whither  a  party  of  Essex's 
army  came  the  same  night;  and  the  next  day, 
himself  with  all  his  foot  entered  the  town;  his 
horse  being  (quartered  about  it.  He  then  called 
Waller  to  bring  up  his  army  near  him,  that  they 
might  resolve  in  what  manner  to  proceed ;  and  he 
had  his  head  quarter  at  Wantage :  and  so,  without 
the  striking  one  blow,  they  got  the  possession  of 
Readin^r,  Abingdon;  ana  were  masters  of  all 
Berkshure ;  and  forced  the  king  to  draw  his  whole 
army  of  horse  and  foot  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford;  where  they  were  to  feed  on  his  own 
quarters,  and  to  consider  how  to  keep  Oxford 
itself  from  being  besieged,  and  the  king  from 
being  enclosed  in  it. 

Tms  was  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the 
king  was  reduced  before  the  end  of  the  month  of 
May ;  insomuch  that  it  was  generally  reported  at 
London,  "  that  Oxford  was  taken,  and  the  king  a 
*'  prisoner;"  and  others  more  confidently  gave  it 
out,  "that  his  majesty  resolved  to  come  to  Lon- 
"  don :"  of  which  the  parliament  was  not  without 
some  apprehension,  though  not  so  much,  as  of  the 
king's  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  into  his  protection ;  which  they  could 
not  endure  to  think  of;  and  this  troubled  them 
80  much,  that  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms, 
who  conducted  the  war,  writ  this  letter  to  their 
generaL 


"  My  lord, 
"  We  are  credibly  informed,  that  his  majesty 
intends  to  come  for  London.  We  desire  you, 
that  you  will  do  your  endeavour  to  inform  your- 
self of  the  same;  and  if  you  think  that  his 
majesty  intends  at  all  to  come  to  the  armies, 
that  you  acquaint  us  with  the  same;  and  do 
nothing  therein,  until  the  houses  shall  give 
direction." 
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So  much  jealousy  they  had  of  the  earl,  and  the 
more,  because  they  saw  not  else  what  the  king 
could  do ;  who  could  not  entertain  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  increase,  or  addition  of  force  from 
the  north,  or  from  the  west ;  prince  Rupert  being 
then  in  his  march  into  Lancashire,  for  the  relief 
of  the  earl  of  Derby,  (besieged  in  his  castle  of 
Latham,)  and  prince  Maurice  being  still  engaged 
in  the  unfortunate  sie^e  of  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  a 
little  fisher-town ;  which,  after  he  had  lain  before 
it  a  month,  was  much  more  like  to  hold  out,  than 
it  was  the  first  day  he  came  before  it  In  this 
perplexity,  the  king  sent  the  lord  Hopton  to 
Bristol,  to  provide  bett^  for  the  security  of  that 
important  city ;  where  he  knew  Waller  had  many 
friends ;  and  himself  resolved  yet  to  stay  at  Oxfora, 
till  he  saw  how  the  two  armies  would  dispose 
themselves ;  that,  when  they  were  so  divided  that 
they  could  not  presently  jom,  he  might  fight  with 
one  of  them ;  wtiich  was  the  greatest  hope  he  had 
now  left. 

It  was  very  happy  that  the  two  armies  lay  so 


long  quiet  near  each  other,  without  pressing  the 
advantages  they  had,  or  improving  the  conmaon 
and  distraction,  which  the  king's  forces  were,  at 
that  time,  too  much  inclined  to.  Orders  were 
given  so  to  quarter  the  king's  army,  that  it  might 
keep  the  rebels  from  passing  ova*  either  of  the 
rivers,  Cherwell,  or  Isis,  which  run  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  city ;  the  foot  being,  for  the 
most  part,  quartered  towards  the  Cherwell,  and 
the  horse,  with  some  dragoons,  near  the  Isis. 

In  this  posture  all  the  armies  lay  quiet,  and 
without  action,  for  the  space  of  a  day;  which 
somewhat  composed  the  minds  of  those  within 
Oxford,  and  of  the  troops  without ;  which  had  not 
yet  recovered  their  dislike  of  their  having  quitted 
Abingdon,  and  thereby  of  being  so  straitened  in 
their  quarters.  Some  of  Waller's  forces  attempted 
to  pass  the  Isis  at  Newbridge,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  king's  dragoons.  But  the  next  day  Essex, 
with  his  whole  army,  got  over  the  Thames  at 
Sandford  ferry,  and  marched  to  lalip,  indiere  he 
made  his  quarters ;  and,  in  his  way,  made  a  halt 
upon  Bullington-green,  that  the  city  might  take  a 
full  view  of  his  army,  and  he  of  it.  In  order  to 
which,  himself,  with  a  small  party  of  horse,  came 
within  cannon  shot;  and  little  parties  of  horse 
came  very  near  the  ports,  and  had  light  skirmishes 
with  some  of  the  lung's  horse,  without  any  great 
hurt  on  either  side. 

The  next  morning,  a  strong  party  of  the  earPs 
army  endeavoured  to  pass  over  the  Cherwell,  at 
Gosworth-bridge ;  but  were  repulsed  by  the  mus- 
keteers with  very  considerable  loss ;  ana  so  retired 
to  their  body.  And  now  the  earl  being  enga^, 
with  his  whole  army,  on  the  east  side  of  the  nrer 
Cherwell,  whereby  ne  was  disabled  to  give  or  re- 
ceive any  speedy  assistance  to  or  from  Waller;  the 
king  resolved  to  attempt  the  repossessing  himself 
of  Abingdon,  and  to  take  the  opportunity  to  fight 
with  Waller  singly,  before  he  could  be  relieved 
from  the  other  army.  In  order  to  this,  all  the  foot 
were  in  the  evening  drawn  ofif  from  the  guard  of 
the  passes,  and  marched  through  Oxfora  in  the 
night  towards  Abingdon ;  and  the  earl  of  Cleve- 
land, a  man  of  signal  courage,  and  an  excellent 
officer  upon  any  bold  enterprise,  advanced,  with  a 
party,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  to  the  town 
itself;  where  there  were  a  thousand  foot,  and  four 
hundred  horse  of  Waller's  army ;  and  entered  the 
same,  and  killed  many,  and  took  some  prisoners : 
but,  upon  the  alarm,  ne  was  so  overpowered,  that 
his  prisoners  escaped,  though  he  killed  the  chief 
commander,  and  made  his  retreat  good,  with  the 
loss  only  of  two  officers,  and  as  many  common 
soldiers ;  and  so  both  the  attempt  upon  Abingdon 
was  given  over,  and  the  design  of  fighting  Waller 
laid  aside ;  and  the  army  returned  again  to  their  old 
post,  on  the  north  side  of  Oxford. 

Sir  Jacob  Astley  undertook  the  command  himself 
at  Gosworth-briage,  where  he  perceived  the  earl 
intended  to  force  his  passage;  and  presently  cast 
up  breastworks,  and  made  a  redoubt  for  the  defence 
of  his  men,  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  the  second 
time,  very  much  to  their  damage  and  loss ;  who 
renewed  their  assault  two  or  three  days  together, 
and  planted  cannon  to  facilitate  their  passage, 
which  did  little  hurt ;  but  they  still  lost  many  men 
in  the  attempt.  On  the  other  side.  Waller's  forces 
from  Abingdon  did  not  find  the  new  bridge  so 
well  defended;  but  overpowering  those  guards,  and 
having  got  boats,  in  which  they  put  over  their 
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men,  both  above  and  below,  they  got  that  passage 
over  the  river  Isis:  by  which  they  might  have 
brought  over  all  their  army,  and  faQen  upon  the 
king's  rear,  whilst  he  was  defending  the  other 
side. 

It  was  now  high  tune  for  the  king  to  provide  for 
his  own  security,  and  to  escape  the  danger  he  was 
in,  of  being  shut  up  in  Oxford.  Waller  lost  no 
time,  but  the  next  aay  passed  over  five  thousand 
horse  and  foot,  by  Newbridge :  the  van  whereof 

Quartered  at  Ensham,  and,  the  l^^s  foot  being 
rawn  off  from  Gosworth-bridffe,  Essex  immedi- 
ately brought  his  men  over  the  Cherwell;  and 
quartered  that  night  at  Blechingdon;  manv  of  his 
horse  advancing  to  Woodstock ;  so  that  tae  king 
seemed  to  them  to  be  perfectly  shut  in  between 
them ;  and  to  his  own  people,  his  condition  seemed 
so  desperate,  that  one  of  tnosewith  whom  he  used 
to  advise  in  his  most  secret  affairs,  and  whose 
fideUty  was  never  suspected,  proposed  to  him  to 
render  himself,  upon  conditions,  to  the  earl  of 
Essex ;  which  his  majesty  rejected  with  great  in- 
dignation; yet  had  the  gooaness  to  conceal  the 
name  of  the  proposer ;  and  said,  "  that  possibly  he 
might  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
but  he  would  be  dead  first."  Word  was  given, 
for  all  the  horse  to  be  together,  at  such  an  hour," 
to  expect  orders ;  and  a  good  body  of  foot,  with 
cannon,  marched  through  tne  town  towards  Abing- 
don; by  which  it  was  concluded,  that  both  armies 
would  be  amused,  and  Waller  induced  to  draw  back 
over  Newbridge :  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  evening, 
the  foot,  and  cannon,  returned  to  their  old  post  on 
the  north  side. 

The  king  resolved,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
lords  of  the  council,  and  the  persons  of  Quality  who 
were  in  Oxford,  to  leave  his  son  the  duke  of  York 
there ;  and  promised,  if  they  should  be  besieged, 
''  to  do  all  he  could  to  relieve  them,  before  they 
^'  should  be  reduced  to  extremitj*."  He  appointed 
then,  *'  that  two  thousand  and  nve  hundred  choice 
*'  musketeers  should  be  drawn  out  of  the  whole 
**  foot,  under  the  command  of  sir  Jacob  Astley, 
*'  and  four  experienced  colonels;  all  which  should, 
"  without  colours,  repair  to  the  place  where  the 
*'  horse  attended  to  receive  orders,  and  that  the 
*'  rest  of  the  foot  should  remain  together  on  the 
*'  north  side,  and  so  be  applied  to  the  defence  of 
''  Oxford,  if  it  should  be  besieged. 

All  things  being  in  this  oraer,  on  Monday  the 
third  of  June,  about  nine  of  the  clock  at  nifffat,  the 
king,  with  the  prince,  and  those  lords,  and  others 
who  were  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  many  others 
of  quality  wno  were  not  appointed,  and  only  thought 
themselves  less  secure  if  they  should  stay  behind, 
marched  out  of  the  north  port,  attended  by  his 
own  troop,  to  the  place  where  the  horse,  and  com- 
manded foot,  waited  to  receive  them;  and  from 
thence,  without  any  halt,  marched  between  the 
two  armies,  and  by  aaybreak  were  at  Hanborough, 
some  miles  beyond  all  their  quarters.  But  the 
king  rested  not  till  the  afternoon,  when  he  found 
himself  at  Burford;  and  then  concluded  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  to  be  overtaken  by  any  army 
that  was  to  foUow  with  baggage,  ana  a  train  of 
artillery:  so  that  he  was  content  to  refresh  his 
men  tnere;  and  supped  himself;  yet  was  not 
without  apprehension  that  he  might  be  followed 
br  a  body  of  the  enemy's  horse ;  and  therefore, 
aoomt  nine  of  the  clock,  he  continued  his  march 
from  Burford  over  the  Cotswold,  and  by  midnight 


reached  Burton  upon  the  Water;  where  he  gave 
himself,  and  his  wearied  troops,  more  rest  and 
refreshment. 

The  morning  after  the  king  left  Oxford,  the 
foot  marched  again  through  Oxford,  as  if  they 
meant  to  ^  to  Abingdon,  to  continue  that  amuse-* 
ment  which  the  day  before  had  prevailed  with 
Waller,  to  send  many  of  his  men  back,  and  to 
delay  his  own  advance ;  and  likewise,  that  quarters 
mignt  be  provided  for  them  against  their  return ; 
which  they  did  by  noon.  The  earl  of  Essex  had 
that  mormng,  from  Blechingdon,  sent  some  horse 
to  take  a  view  of  Oxford,  and  to  learn  what  was 
doing  there.  And  they  seeing  the  colours  stand- 
ing, as  they  had  done  two  days  before,  made  him 
conclude,  that  the  king  was  still  there,  and  as 
much  in  his  power  as  ever.  Waller  had  earlier 
intelligence  of  his  majesty's  motion,  and  sent  a 

good  body  of  horse  to  follow  him,  and  to  retard 
is  march,  till  he  could  come  up  :  and  his  horse 
made  such  haste,  that  they  found  in  Burford  some 
of  the  straggling  soldiers,  who  out  of  weariness,  or 
for  love  of  drink,  had  stayed  behind  their  fellows. 
The  earl  of  Essex  followed  likewise  with  his  army, 
and  quartered  at  Chipping  Norton ;  and  Waller's 
horse  were  as  far  as  Broadway,  when  the  kin^  had 
reached  Evesham;  where  he  intended  to  rest,  as 
in  a  secure  place ;  though  his  garrison  at  Tewkes- 
bury had  been,  the  night  before,  surprised  by  a 
strong  party  from  Gloucester;  the  chief  officers 
being  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoners ;  most  of 
the  common  soldiers  making  their  escape,  and 
coming  to  Evesham.  But,  upon  inteUigence  that 
both  armies  followed  by  strong  marches,  and  it 
being  possible  that  they  might  get  over  the  river 
Avon  about  Stratford,  or  some  other  place,  and  so 
get  between  the  king  and  Worcester,  his  majesty 
changed  his  purpose  of  staying  at  Evesham,  and 
presently  marched  to  Worcester,  having  given 
order  for  the  breaking  of  the  bridge  at  Pershore ; 
which  was,  unwarily,  so  near  done  before  all  the 
troops  were  passed,  that,  by  the  sudden  falling  of 
an  arch,  major  Bridges,  of  the  prince's  regiment, 
a  man  of  good  courage  and  conduct,  with  two  or 
three  other  officers  of  horse,  and  about  twenty 
common  men,  fell  unfortunatdy  into  the  Avon,  and 
were  drowned. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  when  he  saw  the  king  was 
got  full  two  days'  march  before  him,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  so  to  overtake  him,  as  to  bring  him 
into  their  power,  resolved  to  pursue  him  no  farther, 
but  to  consult  what  was  else  to  be  done;  and,  to 
that  purpose,  called  a  council  of  all  the  principal 
officers  of  both  |armies,  to  attend  him  at  Burford ; 
where  it  was  resolved,  **  that  Waller,  who  had  the 
"  lighter  ordnance,  and  the  less  carriages,  should 
"  have  such  an  addition  of  forces,  as  Massey,  the 
"  governor  of  Gloucester,  should  be  able  to  furnish 
"  him  with ;  and  so  should  pursue  and  follow  the 
"  king  wheresoever  he  should  go ;  and  that  the 
"  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  the  greater  ordnance,  and 
*'  the  heavier  carriages,  should  prosecute  the  other 
^  design  of  relieving  Lyme,  and  reducing  the  west 
"  to  the  obedience  of  tne  parliament." 

WaUer  opposed  this  resolution  all  he  could ;  and 
urged  some  order  and  determination  of  the  com- 
mittee of  both  kingdoms  in  the  point ;  and,  "  that 
"  the  west  was  assigned  to  him,  as  his  province, 
'^  when  the  two  armies  should  think  fit  to  sever 
"  frtnn  each  other."  However,  Essex  gave  him 
positive  orders,  as  his  general,  *'  to  march  accord- 
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**  inf  to  the  advice  of  the  oouncQ  of  war;"  iHiidi 
he  dant  iiotduobef»lmt  sent  grieroiu  oomplamts 
to  the  parliament,  a[  the  nnge  he  waa  foroed  to 
aabmit  to.  And  the^  at  Weatuiinatef  were  ao 
jncwiard  againat  the  em  of  Eoacx,  that  Aey  writ  a 
▼erf  angry  and  imperiooa  letter  to  him,  in  idiidi 
ther  reproached  him, ''  for  not  snbmitting  to  the 
**  directiooa  which  they  had  giren ;"  and  required 
him  **  to  follow  their  fonner  directional  and  to 
'<  anffer  Waller  to  attend  the  aenrice  of  the  west." 
Which  letter  was  brought  to  him  before  he  had 
marched  above  two  daya  westward.  But  the  earl 
chose  rather  to  answer  their  letter,  than  to  obey 
their  order;  and  writ  to  them,  **  that  their  direc- 
*'  tiona  had  been  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  war, 
**  and  to  reaaon ;  and  that,  if  he  should  now  return, 
it  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  enemy 
in  all  places ;"  and  subscribed  his  letter,  **  Your 
innocent,  though  suspected  servant.  Eases;'' 
and  then  prosecuted  his  restdution,  and  continued 
his  march  for  the  west. 

When  Waller  found  there  was  no  remedy,  be 
obeyed  his  orders  with  much  diligence  and  vigour; 
and  prosecuted  his  march  towards  Worcester, 
where  his  majesty  then  was ;  and,  in  his  way,  per- 
suaded, rather  than  forced,  the  garrison  of  Suddy- 
castle,  the  strong  house  of  the  lord  Chandois,  to 
deliver  up  that  place  to  him.  The  lord  of  that 
castle  was  a  young  man  of  spirit  and  courage;  and 
had  for  two  years  served  the  kins  very  bravely  in 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  Mich  nimself  had 
raised  at  his  own  charge ;  but  had  lately,  out  of 
pure  weariness  of  the  fotigue,  and  having  spent 
most  of  his  monev,  and  without  any  diminution  of 
his  affection,  left  the  king,  under  pretence  of  travel ; 
but  making  London  hia  way,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pleasures  of  that  place ;  which  he  enjoyed, 
without  considering  the  issue  of  the  war,  or  shew- 
ing any  inclination  to  the  parliament ;  nor  did  he, 
in  any  de^^,  contribute  to  the  delivery  of  his 
house ;  which  was  at  first  imagined,  because  it  was 
so  ill,  or  not  at  all,  defended.  It  was  under  the 
government  of  sir  William  Morton,  a  gendeman 
of  the  long  robe ;  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  cast  off  his  gown,  as  manyotl^  salknt  men 
of  that  profession  of  the  law  did,  and  served  as 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  regiment  of  horse  under 
the  lord  Chandois;  and  bad  given  so  frequent 
testimony  of  signal  courage  in  several  actions,  in 
which  he  had  received  many  wounds,  both  by  the 
pistol  and  the  sword,  that  his  metde  waa  never 
suspected;  and  his  fidelity  as  little  questioned: 
and  after  many  years  of  imprisonment,  sustained 
with  great  fimmess  and  constancy,  he  lived  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  merit,  after  the  return  of 
the  king ;  who  made  him  first  a  aergeant  at  law, 
and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench ;  where 
he  sat  many  years,  and  discharged  the  office  with 
much  gravity  and  learning;  ana  was  very  terrible 
to  those  who  chose  to  live  by  robbing  on  the  high- 
way. He  was  unfortunate,  though  without  fault, 
in  the  giving  up  that  castle  in  so  unseasonable  a 
conjuncture;  which  was  done  by  the  faction  and 
artifice  of  an  officer  within,  who  nad  found  means 
to  go  out  to  Waller,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
great  wants  of  the  garrison;  which  indeed  had  not 
plenty  of  any  thing :  and  so,  by  the  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers,  it  was  given  up ;  and  the  governor  made 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  where  he  re- 
mained some  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  From 
hence  Waller,  with  great  expedition,  marched  to 
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Evesham;  wiiere  the  evil  inhabitants  received  him 
willinglv;  and  had,  aa  aoon  as  the  king  left  them, 
repaired  their  bridge  over  the  Avon*  to  ^^^^-^i***" 
his  coming  to  them;  which  he  could  not  eise  so 
soon  have  done. 

The  king  rested  some  daya  at  Woioeater,  where- 
by he  very  mnch  lefteshed  his  troops,  wfaicii  were 
there  spared  firom  doing  duty;  and  likewiae,  by  the 
loyaUy  of  that  good  town,  aod  the  a£bction  of  the 
gwrtijr  of  that  county,  who  retired  thither  far  their 
security,  he  procured  both  shoes  and  stocdungs, 
and  money  for  his  sddicn :  and  then,  upcm  good 
information,  that  Waller  waa  marched  out  of  £ve- 
aham  with  his  whole  army  towards  Worcester, 
which  he  would  probably  besiq^  the  long  resolved 
not  to  be  found  there;  and  thoefore,  havii^  left 
that  dty  weQ  provided,  and  in  good  heart,  his 
migesty  removed  with  his  little  army  to  Bewdley, 
that  he  might  keep  the  river  Severn  between  him 
and  the  enemy;  the  foot  being  quutered  together 
at  Bewdlev,  and  the  horse  by  the  side  of  the  river 
towards  Bridgenorth.  The  posture  in  whidi  the 
king  was,  made  Waller  oonchide  that  his  majesty 
intended  his  course  to  Shrewsbury,  and  to  the 
more  northern  parts.  And  it  is  true,  that,  without 
any  such  resolution,  orders  were  sent  to  Shrews* 
bury,  Bridgenorth,  IauUow,  and  other  garrisons, 
'  that  they  should  make  all  possible  provisions  of 

com,  and  other  victual;  which  they  should  cause, 

in  great  quantities,  to  be  brought  thither ;"  wioch 
confirmed  Waller  in  his  fonner  conjectme,  and 
made  him  advance  with  bis  army  beyond  tibe  king, 
that  he  might  be  nearer  Shrewsbury  than  he. 
But,  God  knows,  the  king  was  without  any  other 
design,  than  to  avoid  the  enennr;  with  whom  he 
could  not,  with  such  a  handful  of  foot,  and  without 
cannon,  propose  reasonably  to  fight  a  battle :  and 
he  had  too  many  good  reasons  against  going  to 
other  of  those  places,  or  to  those  parts,  which 
Waller  concetved  him  inclined  to ;  and  his  majesty 
might  well  assume  the  complaint  and  expression  of 
king  David,  *'  that  he  was  hmUed  as  a  pariridgt 
**  Mpom  the  nummtatMsy  and  knew  not  whither  to 
resort,  or  to  what  place  to  repair  for  rest. 

In  this  perplex^,  it  looked  like  ihe  boimty  of 
Providence,  that  Waller  was  advanced  so  for :  upon 
which,  the  king  took  a  sudden  rescAution,  to  return 
with  all  expedition  to  Worcester,  and  to  make  haste 
to  Evesham ;  where  having  broke  tiie  brid^,  and 
so  left  the  river  of  Avon  at  his  back,  he  nugfat  be 
able,  by  quick  marehes,  to  join  with  that  part  of 
lus  army,  which  he  had  left  at  Oxford;  and m^it 
thereby  be  in  a  condition  to  fight  with  Waller,  and 
to  prosecute  any  other  design.  Upon  this  good 
resolution,  care  was  taken  for  all  the  boats  to  coeoe 
both  from  Bridgenorth  and  Worcester,  that  the 
foot  might,  with  the  more  speed  and  ease,  be  car- 
ried thither ;  all  which  succeeded  to  wish.  Inso- 
much, that  the  next  day,  being  embarked  eariy  in 
the  morning,  the  foot  arrived  so  soon  at  Worcester, 
that  they  might  very  well  have  marched  that  night 
to  Evesnam,  but  tnat  many  of  the  horse,  which 
were  quartered  beyond  Bewdley  towards  Bridge- 
north,  could  not  possibly  mareh  at  that  rate,  nor 
come  up  soon  enough ;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
that  both  horse  aim  foot  should  remain  that 
night  together  at  Worcester;  which  they  did  ac- 
cordingty. 

The  next  morning,  the  king  found  no  cause  to 
alter  any  thing  in  ms  fonner  resolution ;  and  re- 
ceived good  intelligenoe,   that  WaDer,  without 
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knowing  any  thing  of  his  motion,  remained  still  in 
his  old  quarters ;  whereupon  he  marched  very  last 
to  Evesham;  nor  would  he  stay  there;  hut  gave 
order  for  the  horse  and  foot,  without  delay,  to 
march  through  it;  after  he  had  provided  for 
the  breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  made  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  pay  two  hundred  pounds, 
for  their  alacrity  in  the  reception  of  Waller;  and 
likewise  compelled  them  to  deliver  a  thousand  pair 
of  shoes  for  me  use  of  the  soldiers ;  which,  with- 
out any  long  pause,  was  submitted  to,  and  per- 
formed. Then  the  army  marched  that  night  to 
Broadway,  where  they  quartered ;  and  very  early 
the  next  morning,  they  mounted  the  hiUs  near 
Camden ;  and  there  they  had  time  to  breathe,  and 
to  look  with  pleasure  on  the  places  they  had 
passed  through ;  having  now  left  Waller,  and  the 
ill  ways  he  must  pass,  far  enough  belund;  for 
even  in  that  season  of  the  year,  me  ways  in  that 
vale  were  very  deep. 

Now  the  king  sent  colonel  Fielding,  and,  lest  he 
might  miscarry,  (for  both  from  Gloucester,  Tewkes- 
bury, and  Sudely-castle,  the  enemy  had  many  scouts 
abroad,)  two  or  three  other  messengers,  to  tne  lords 
of  the  council  at  Oxford,  to  let  them  Imow  *'  of  his 
''  happy  return  ;*'  and  that  he  meant  to  quarter 
that  mght  at  Burford ;  and  the  next  at  Witney; 
where  he  did  expect,  that  all  his  foot,  with  their 
colours  and  cannon,  would  meet  him ;  which,  with 
unspeakable  joy,  they  did.  So  that  on  Thursday 
the  twentieth  of  June,  which  was  within  seventeen 
days  after  he  had  left  Oxford  in  that  disconsolate 
condition,  the  king  foimd  himself  in  the  head  of  his 
army,  from  which  he  had  been  so  severed,  after 
so  many  accidents  and  melancholic  perplexities,  to 
which  majesty  has  been  seldom  exposed.  Nor  can 
all  the  circumstances  of  that  peregrination  be  too 
particularly  and  punctually  set  down.  For  as  the^ 
administered  much  delight  after  they  were  passea, 
and  gave  them  great  argument  of  acknowledging 
God's  good  providence  m  the  preservation  of  the 
king,  and,  in  a  manner,  snatching  him  as  a  brand 
out  of  the  fire,  and  redeeming  him  even  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  rebels ;  so  it  cannot  be  ungrateful,  or 
without  some  pleasure  to  posterity,  to  see  the  most 
exact  relation  of  an  action  so  full  of  danger  in  aU 
respects,  and  of  an  escape  so  remarkable.  And 
now  the  king  thought  himself  in  a  posture  not 
only  to  abide  Waller,  if  he  approached  towards 
him,  but  to  follow  and  find  him  out,  if  he  had  a 
mind,  or  did  endeavour  to  decline  fighting  with 
his  majesty. 

In  the  snort  time  the  king  had  been  absent,  the 
garrison  at  Oxford  was  not  idle.  When  the  king 
in  the  spring  had  prepared  for  the  field,  and  in 
order  thereunto  haa  mrawn  out  the  garrison  at 
Reading,  it  was  thought  to  no  purpose  to  keep 
lesser  garrisons,  at  a  less  distance  from  Oxford ; 
and  thereupon  the  garrison  at  Bostal-house,  re- 
puted a  strong  place,  upon  the  edjge  of  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  was  appointed  to  demoUsh 
the  works  and  fortifications,  and  to  retire,  and  join 
with  the  army :  which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  the 
garrison  at  Aylesbury,  that  had  felt  the  ^ects  of 
the  other's  ill  neighbourhood,  possessed  the  place, 
and  put  a  garrison  into  it;  which,  after  the  king 
had  left  Oxford,  and  both  the  armies  of  Essex  and 
Waller  were  gone  from  before  it,  gave  little  less 
trouble  to  that  dty,  and  obstructed  the  {urovisions 
which  should  come  thither,  almost  as  much  as  one 
of  the  armies  had  done.    This  brought  great  com- 


plaints and  clamour  from  the  country,  and  from 
the  town,  to  the  lords  of  the  council ;  and  was  ever 
made  an  excuse  for  their  not  complying  with  the 
commands  they  sent  out,  for  labourers  to  work 
upon  the  fortifications ;  which  was  the  principal 
work  in  hand;  or  for  any  other  service  of  the  town. 
When  both  armies  were  drawn  off  to  such  a  dis- 
tance in  following  the  king,  that  there  seemed  for 
the  present  no  reasonable  apprehension  of  being 
besieged,  the  lords  considered  of  a  remedjr  to  apply 
to  this  evil  from  Bostal-house ;  and  receiving  en- 
couragement from  colonel  Gage,  (of  whom  they  had 
a  great  esteem,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  shortly 
more  at  large,)  who  offered  to  undertake  the  reduc- 
ing it,  they  appointed  a  party  of  commanded  men 
of  the  foot,  which  the  king  had  left  there,  with 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  troop  of  horse  of  the 
town,  to  obey  his  orders,  who,  by  the  break  of 
day,  appeared  before  the  place ;  ana  in  a  short  time, 
with  httie  resistance,  got  possession  of  the  church, 
and  the  outhouses,  and  then  battered  the  house 
itself  with  his  caimon ;  which  they  within  would 
not  long  endure ;  but  desired  a  parley.  Upon 
which  the  house  was  rendered,  with  the  ammuni- 
tion, one  piece  of  ordnance,  which  was  all  they 
had ;  and  much  good  provision  of  victual,  whereof 
they  had  plenty  for  horse  and  man;  and  had 
liberty  given  them  to  go  away  with  their  arms  and 
horses ;  very  easy  conditions  for  so  strong  a  post ; 
which  was  obtained  with  the  los»  of  one  interior 
officer,  and  two  or  three  common  men.  Here  the 
colonel  left  a  garrison,  that  did  not  only  defend 
Oxford  from  those  mischievous  incursbns,  but 
did  very  near  support  itself,  by  the  contribution 
it  drew  from  Buckinghamshire,,  besides  the  prey 
it  freouentiy  took  from  the  very  neighbourhood  <» 
Aylesbury. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  by  slow  and  easy  marches, 
and  without  any  opposition  or  trouble,  entered  into 
Dorsetshire ;  and  dv  his  great  civility,  and  affability 
towards  all  men,  ana  the  very  good  audpline  in  his 
army,  wrought  very  much  upon  the  people.  Inso- 
much that  his  forces  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished ;  which  had,  during  his  being  before  Ox- 
ford, been  much  lessened,  not  only  by  the  numbers 
which  were  killed  and  hurt,  but  by  the  running 
away  of  many,  whilst  the  sharp  encounters  conti- 
nued at  Gosworth-bridge.  It  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined,  how  great  a  difference  there  was  in  the 
umour,  disposition,  and  maimer  of  the  army 
under  Essex,  and  the  other  under  Waller,  in  their 
behaviour  and  humanity  towards  the  people;  and, 
consequently,  in  the  reception  they  found  among 
them ;  the  aemeanour  and  carriage  of  those  under 
Waller  being  much  more  ungentlemanly,  and 
barbarous,  than  that  of  the  other :  besides  that 
the  people,  in  all  places,  were  not  without  some 
affection,  and  even  reverence  towards  the  earl, 
who,  as  well  upon  his  own  account,  as  the 
memory  of  his  father,  had  been  always  univer- 
sally popular. 

When  he  came  to  Blandford,  he  had  a  ^reaX 
mind  to  make  himself  master  of  Weymouth,  if  he 
could  compass  it  without  engaging  his  army  before 
it ;  which  he  resolved  not  to  do ;  however  it  was 
tittle  out  of  his  way  to  pass  near  it.  Colonel  Ash- 
bumham,  then  governor  of  Weymouth,  was  made 
choice  of  for  that  command,  upon  the  opinion  of 
his  courage  and  dexterity ;  and,  to  make  way  for 
him,  sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  had  been,  the  year 
before,  removed  from  that  charge ;  and  was  thereby 
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so  much  disobliged,  that  he  quitted  the  kingr's  party, 
and  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service 
of  the  parliament,  with  an  implacable  animosity 
agsdnst  the  royal  interest.  The  colonel  had  been 
intent  upon  other  thin^,  and  not  enough  solicitous 
to  finish  the  fortifications,  which  were  not  strong 
enough  to  defy  an  army,  yet  too  strong  to  be  de-  j 
livered  upon  tne  approach  of  one.  I  shall  say  the 
less  of  this  matter,  because  the  governor  afterwards 
pressed  to  have  the  whole  examined  before  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  where  he  produced  a  warrant  under  the 
hand  of  prince  Maurice,  '*  that,  the  town  being  un- 
"  tenable,  he  should,  upon  the  advance  of  the  earl 
'^  of  Essex,  put  a  sufficient  strength  into  Portland- 
^  castle,  ana  retire  thither ;"  which  he  had  done ; 
and  was,  by  the  council  of  war,  absolved  from  any 
crime.  Yet,  the  truth  is,  however  absolved,  he  lost 
reputation  by  it ;  and  was  thought  to  have  left  the 
town  too  soon,  though  he  meant  to  have  returned 
again,  after  he  had  visited  Portland.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  townsmen  mutinied,  and  sent  to  the 
earl  of  Essex  when  he  was  near  the  town ;  where- 
upon he  came  thither ;  which  he  would  not  other- 
wise have  done ;  and  gave  the  garrison  leave  to 
march  with  their  arms  to  prince  Maurice ;  and  so 
became  master  of  Weymouth ;  and,  leaving  men 
enough  out  of  the  country  to  defend  it,  without 
any  delay  he  prosecuted  his  march,  to  Lyme : 
from  whence  prince  Maurice,  upon  the  news  of 
the  loss  of  Weymouth,  had  retired  with  haste 
enough  towards  Exeter,  with  a  body  of  full  five 
and  twenty  hundred  foot,  and  eighteen  hundred 
horse ;  after  he  had  put  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men  into  Wareham,  and  with  some  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, for  having  lain  so  long  with  such  a  strength 
before  so  vile  and  untenable  a  place,  without 
reducing  it. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  joined  his  army  at  Wit- 
ney, which  now  consisted  of  full  five  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  very  near  four  thousand  horse, 
with  a  convenient  train  of  artillery,  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  Uve  upon  his  own  quarters,  which  had 
been  too  much  wasted  by  friends  and  enemies ;  but 
to  visit  the  enemy's  country;  and  so,  the  next  dav, 
he  marched  towards  Buckingham,  where  he  would 
stay  and  expect  Waller,  (of  whose  motion  he  yet 
heard  nothing,)  and  from  whence,  if  he  appeared 
not,  his  majesty  might  enter  into  the  associated 
counties,  ana  so  proceed  northward,  if,  upon  intelli- 
gence from  thence,  he  found  it  reasonable.  Whilst 
the  king  stayed  at  Buckingham,  and  thought  him- 
self now  in  a  good  condition  to  fight  with  the  ene- 
my, (his  troops  every  day  bringing  in  store  of  pro- 
visions, and,  Deinff  now  in  a  country  where  they 
were  not  expected,  met  with  many  cart-loads  of 
wine,  grocery,  and  tobacco,  which  were  passing,  as 
in  secure  roads,  from  London  to  Coventry  and 
Warwick;  all  which  were  very  welcome  to  fiuck- 
ingham,)  a  new  and  unexpected  trouble  fell  upon 
him  by  the  ill  humour  and  faction  in  his  own 
army.  Wilmot  continued  still  sullen  and  per- 
verse, and  every  day  grew  more  insolent;  and 
had  contracted  such  an  animosity  against  the  lord 
Digby,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  that  he  per- 
suaded many  officers  of  the  army,  especially  of 
the  horse,  wnere  he  was  most  entirely  obeyed,  to 
join  in  a  petition  to  the  kins,  "that  those  two 
*'  counsellors  might  be  excluded,  dnd  be  no  more 
"  present  in  councils  of  war;"  which  they  pro- 
mised to  do. 

Waller  remained  still  in  Worcestershire ;  upon 


which  it  was  again  consulted,  what  the  king  wai 
to  do.  Some  proposed  "the  marching  presently 
"  into  the  associated  counties ;"  others,  "  to  lose 
'^  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  join  with  ptinoe 
'^  Rupert."  Wilmot,  without  ever  communicatiog 
it  witn  the  king,  positively  advised,  "  that  thev 
"  might  presently  march  towards  London,  and, 
"  now  both  their  generals  and  armies  were  &r 
"  from  them,  make  trial  what  the  true  affi^lioii  of 
'^  the  city  was ;  and  that,  when  the  army  was 
"  marched  as  far  as  St.  Alban's,  the  king  should 
"  send  such  a  gracious  message  both  to  the  parlia- 
"  ment  and  city,  as  was  most  like  to  prevail  apoD 
"  them ;"  and  concluded,  as  if  he  knew  "  that 
"  this  way  of  proceeding  would  be  very  much 
"  approved  of  by  the  army."  This  extravagant 
motion,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  troubled 
the  king  very  much ;  yet  he  thought  not  fit  abso- 
lutely to  reject  it,  lest  it  might  promote  that  peti- 
tion, whicn  he  knew  was  framing  among  the 
officers;  but  wished  them,  "that  such  a  message 
"  should  be  prepared,  and  then  that  he  woim 
"  communicate  both  that,  and  what  concerned  his 
'^  march  towards  London,  to  the  lords  of  the 
'<  council  at  Oxford;  that  in  so  weighty  an  zSbk 
"  he  might  receive  their  counsel."  To  that  pur- 
pose the  lord  Pigby,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
were  sent  to  Oxford;  who,  after  two  days,  re- 
turned without  any  approbation  of  the  march,  or 
the  message  by  the  lords.  But  all  that  intrigue 
fell  of  itself,  upon  the  sure  intelligence,  "that 
"  Waller  had  left  Worcestershire,  and  inarched, 
''  with  what  speed  he  could,  to  find  his  majesty;" 
which  gave  new  argument  of  debate. 

When  the  king  had  so  dexterously  deceit 
and  eluded  him  by  his  quick  march  to  and  from 
Worcester,  Waller,  who  had  not  timely  informa- 
tion of  it,  and  less  suspected  it,  thought  it  not  to 
the  purpose  to  tire  his  army  with  long  marches  in 
hope  to  overtake  him;  but  first  shewed  it  at  all 
the  walls  of  Worcester,  to  terrify  that  city,  which 
had  contemned  his  power  a  year  before,  when  it 
was  not  so  well  able  to  resist  it.  But  he  quicklj 
discerned  he  could  do  no  good  there :  then  he 
marched  towards  Gloucester,  having  sent  to 
colonel  Massey  to  send  him  some  men  out  of 
Gloucester ;  which  he,  being  a  creature  of  Essex's, 
refused  to  do.  Upon  this  denial,  he  marched  into 
Warwickshire ;  and  appointed  his  rendezvous  in 
Keinton  field,  the  place  where  the  first  battle  was 
fought.  There  he  received  an  addition  of  seven 
troops  of  horse,  and  about  six  hundred  foot,  from 
Warwick  and  from  Coventry,  with  eleven  pieces 
of  ordnance.  With  this  recruit  he  marched  con- 
fidently towards  the  king ;  of  which  his  majesty 
being  informed,  that  he  might  the  sooner  meet 
him,  he  marched  with  his  army  to  Brackley,  when 
Waller  was  near  Banbury;  ana  the  armies  coming 
shortly  in  view  of  each  other,  upon  a  £Edr  sunshine 
in  the  afternoon,  after  a  very  wet  morning,  both 
endeavoured  to  possess  a  piece  of  ffround  they 
well  knew  to  be  of  advantage ;  which  being  nearer 
to  WaUer,  and  the  king  passing  his  whole  army 
through  the  town  of  Banbuiy,  before  he  could 
come  to  it.  Waller  had  first  nis  men  upon  it  in 
good  order  of  battle,  before  the  king  could  reach 
thither :  so  that  the  king  lay  that  night  in  the 
field,  half  a  mile  east  of  Banbury,  the  river  (& 
Cherwell  being  between  the  two  armies. 

The  king  resolved  to  make  Waller  <lnw  off 
from  that  advantage  ground,  where  he  had  stood 
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two  days ;  and,  in  order  thereonto,  marched  away, 
as  if  he  would  enter  farther  into  Northampton- 
shire :  and  he  no  sooner  moved,  hut  Waller  like- 
wise drew  off  from  his  ground,  and  coasted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  at  such  a  distance, 
that  it  was  thought  he  had  no  mind  to  he  en- 
gaged. The  van  of  the  kiuj^s  army  was  led  by 
Uie  general,  and  Wilmot :  in  the  body  was  the 
king  and  the  prince,  and  the  rear  consisted  of  one 
thousand  commanded  foot,  under  colonel  Thel- 
well,  with  the  earl  of  Northampton's  and  the  earl 
of  Cleveland's  brigades  of  horse.  And,  that  the 
enemy  might  not  oe  able  to  take  any  advantage, 
a  party  of  dragoons  was  sent  to  keep  Cropreajr- 
bridge,  until  the  army  was  passed  beyond  it. 
The  army  marching  in  this  order,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  the  king,  "that  there  was  a  oody 
*'  of  three  hundred  horse  within  less  than  two 
"  miles  of  the  van  of  the  army,  that  marched  to 
'^  join  with  Waller;  and  that  they  might  be  easily 
"  cut  off,  if  the  army  mended  their  pace."  Where- 
upon, orders  were  sent  to  the  foremost  horse, 
"  that  they  should  move  faster,"  the  van  and  the 
middle  having  the  same  directions,  without  any 
notice  given  to  the  rear.  Waller  ouickly  discerned 
the  great  distance  that  was  sudaenly  grown  be- 
tween the  kill's  body  and  his  rear,  and  presently 
advanced  with  fifteen  hundred  horse,  one  thou- 
sand foot,  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  to  Crop- 
redy-bridge,  which  were  quickly  too  strong  for 
the  dragoons  that  were  left  to  keep  it,  and  which 
made  a  very  faint  resistance:  so  that  this  party 
advanced  above  half  a  mile,  pursuing  their  design 
of  cutting  off  the  king's  rear,  before  they  shoiud 
be  able  to  ^et  up  to  Uie  body  of  the  army.  To 
facilitate  this  execution,  he  had  sent  one  thousand 
horse  more,  to  pass  over  at  a  ford  a  mile  below 
Cropredy-bridge,  and  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  all. 
Timelv  notice  oeing  given  of  this  to  the  earl  of 
CleveLuid,  who  was  in  the  van  of  that  division, 
and  "  of  the  enemy's  having  passed  at  Cropredy," 
(which  was  conmmed  by  the  running  of  the 
horse,  and  scattered  foot,)  "  and  that  there  stood 
"  two  bodies  of  horse  without  moving,  and  faced 
"  the  army :"  thereupon  the  earl  presently  drew 
up  his  brigade  to  a  rising  ground  that  faced  that 
pass,  where  he  discerned  a  great  body  of  the 
rebels'  horse  drawn  up,  and  ready  to  have  fallen 
upon  his  rear.  It  was  no  time  to  expect  orders ; 
but  the  earl,  led  bv  his  own  great  spuit,  charged 
presently  that  body  with  great  fiiry,  which  sus- 
tained it  not  with  equal  courage ;  losing  a  comet, 
and  many  prisoners. 

This  alarm  had  quickly  reached  the  king,  who 
sent  to  the  van  to  return,  and  himself  drew  up 
those  about  him,  to  a  little  hill  beyond  the  bridge; 
where  he  saw  the  enemy  preparing  for  a  second 
charge  upon  the  earl  of  Cleveland.  The  king 
commanded  the  lord  Bernard  Stewart,  a  valiant 
younff  gentleman,  who  commanded  his  own 
guards,  "  to  make  haste  to  the  assistance  of  the 
"  rear ;  and,  in  his  way,  to  charge  those  two 
''bodies  of  horse  which  laced  his  majesty."  He, 
with  above  a  hundred  of  gallant  and  stout  gentle- 
men, •  returned  instantly  over  the  bridge,  and 
made  haste  towards  those  two  bodies  of  horse; 
who,  seeing  their  fellows  routed  by  the  earl  of 
Cleveland,  were  then  advancing  to  diarge  him  in 
the  flank,  as  he  was  following  the  execution. 
But  the  presence  of  this  troop  made  them  change 
their  mind ;  and,  after  a  very  little  stay,  accom- 


pany their  fellows  in  their  flight;  which  very 
much  facilitated  the  defeat  that  quickly  ensued. 

The  earl  of  Cleveland,  after  his  short  encounter, 
made  a  stand  under  a  great  ash,  (where  the  king 
had  but  half  an  hour  before  stayed  and  dined,) 
not  understanding  what  the  enemy  could  mean 
by  advancing  so  fast,  and  then  flying  so  soon ; 
when  he  perceived  a  body  of  their  horse  of  six- 
teen comets,  and  as  many  colours  of  foot,  placed 
within  the  hedges,  and  all  within  musket-snot  of 
him,  and  advancing  upon  him ;  which  he  likewise 
did  upon  them  wiw  notable  vigour;  and  having 
stood  their  musket  and  carabine  shot,  he  charged 
them  so  furiously,  being  resolutely  seconded  by 
all  the  officers  of  his  brigade,  that  he  routed  both 
horse  and  foot,  and  chi^d  them  with  good  exe- 
cution beyond  their  cannon:  all  which,  being 
eleven  pieces,  were  taken;  with  two  barricadoes 
of  wood,  which  were  drawn  upon  wheels,  and  in 
each  seven  small  brass  and  leather  guns,  charged 
with  case-shot;  most  of  their  cannoneers  were 
killed,  and  the  general  of  their  ordnance  taken 
prisoner.  This  man,  one  Weemes,  a  Scotchman, 
had  been  as  much  obliged  by  the  king,  as  a  man 
of  his  condition  could  oe,  and  in  a  manner  very 
unpopular:  for  he  was  made  master  gunner  of 
England,  with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  for  his  life,  (which  was  looked  upon  as 
some  disrespect  to  the  English  nation,)  and  having 
never  done  the  king  the  least  service,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  disserve  him;  and  having 
been  engaged  against  him,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion,  he  was  now  preferred  by  them,  for 
his  eminent  disloyalty,  to  be  general  of  the  ord- 
lumce  in  the  army  of  sir  Willam  Waller ;  who  was 
very  much  advised  by  him  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance. Besides  Weemes,  there  was  taken  pri- 
soner Baker,  lieutenant  colonel  to  sir  William 
Waller's  own  regiment,  and  five  or  six  lieutenant 
colonels  and  captains,  of  as  ^ood  names  as  were 
amongst  them;  with  many  heutenants,  ensigns, 
and  comets,  quartermasters ;  and  above  one  hun- 
dred common  soldiers;  many  more  being  slain  in 
the  charge.  The  earl  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
bridge ;  over  which  he  forced  them  to  retire,  in 
spite  of  their  dragoons,  which  were  placed  there 
to  make  good  their  retreat;  all  which  fled  with, 
them,  or  before.  And  so  the  earl,  having  cleared 
that  side  of  the  river,  and  not  knowing  how  far 
he  was  from  the  army,  retired,  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  do ;  having  lost,  in  this  notable  action, 
two  colonels,  sir  William  Boteler,  and  sir  William 
Clarke,  both  gentlemen  of  Kent,  of  fair  fortunes, 
who  had  rais^  and  armed  their  regiments  at  their 
own  charge,  who  were  both  killed  dead  upon  the 
place,  with  one  captain  more  of  another  regiment, 
and  not  above  fourteen  common  soldiers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Northampton  dis- 
covered that  party  of  the  enemy's  horse,  which 
had  found  a  passage  over  the  river  a  mile  below, 
to  follow  him  in  the  rear;  and  presently  faced 
about  with  those  regiments  of  his  brigade.  Upon 
which,  without  enduring  the  charge,  the  whole 
body  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  got  over 
the  pass  they  had  so  newly  been  acquainted  with, 
with  little  loss,  because  the^b prevented  the  danger; 
thoujgh  many  of  them,  when  they  were  got  over, 
continued  their  flight  so  far,  as  if  they  wci-e  still 
pursued,  that  they  never  returned  again  to  their 
army.  The  lord  Bernard,  with  the  king's  troop, 
seeing  there  was  no  enemy  left  on  that  side,  drew 
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up  in  a  large  field  opposite  to  the  bridge ;  where 
he  stood,  whilst  the  cannon,  on  the  other  side, 
played  upon  him,  until  his  majesty  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  passed  by  them>  and  drew  into  a  body 
upon  the  fields  near  Wilscot.  Waller  instantly 
quitted  Cropredy,  and  drew  up  his  whole  army 
upon  the  high  grounds,  which  are  between  Crop- 
redy and  HanweU,  opposite  to  the  king's  miarters 
about  a  mile;  the  river  of  Cherwell,  and  some 
low  grounds,  being  between  both  armies ;  which 
had  a  full  view  of  each  other. 

It  was  now  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  weather  very  fair,  and  very  warm,  (it 
being  the  29th  day  of  June,)  and  the  king's  army 
being  now  together,  his  majesty  resolved  to  pro- 
secute his  good  fortune,  and  to  go  to  the  eoemj, 
since  they  would  not  come  to  him :  and,  to  that 
purpose,  sent  two  good  parties,  to  make  way  for 
him  to  pass  both  at  Cropredy-bridge,  and  the 
other  pass  a  mile  below ;  over  which  the  enemy 
had  so  newly  passed:  both  which  places  were 
strongly  guarded  by  them.  To  Cropredy  th^ 
sent  such  strong  bodies  of  foot,  to  relieve  each 
other  as  they  should  be  pressed,  that  those  sent 
by  the  king  thither  could  make  no  impression 
upon  them;  but  were  repulsed,  till  the  night 
came,  and  severed  them ;  all  parties  being  tired 
with  the  duty  of  the  day.  But  they  who  were 
sent  to  the  other  pass,  a  mile  below,  after  a  short 
resistance,  gained  it,  and  a  hUl  adjoining ;  where 
after  they  had  killed  some,  they  took  the  rest 
prisoners ;  and  from  thence,  did  not  only  defend 
themselves  that  and  the  next  day,  but  did  the 
enemy  much  hurt;  expecting  still  that  their  fel- 
lows should  master  the  other  pass,  that  so  they 
might  advance  together. 

Here  the  king  was  prevailed  with  to  make  trial 
of  another  expedient.  Some  men,  from  the  con- 
ference the^  had  with  the  prisoners,  others  from 
other  intelligence,  made  no  doubt,  but  that  if  a 
message  were  now  sent  of  grace  and  pardon  to  all 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  army,  they  would 
forthwith  lav  down  their  arms :  and  it  was  very 
notorious,  that  multitudes  ran  every  day  from 
thence.  How  this  message  should  be  sent,  so 
that  it  mi^ht  be  effectually  delivered,  was  the  only 
question  that  remained :  and  it  was  agreed,  "  that 
"  sir  Edward  Walker"  (who  was  both  garter  king 
at  arms,  and  secretary  to  the  council  of  war) 
"  should  be  sent  to  publish  that  his  majesty's 
'*  grace."  But  he  wisely  desired,  "  that  a  trumpet 
*'  might  be  first  sent  for  a  pass ;"  the  barbarity  of 
that  people  being  notorious,  that  they  regarded 
not  the  laws  of  arms,  or  of  nations.  Whereupon 
a  trumpet  was  sent  to  sir  William  Waller,  to 
desire  "a  safe  conduct  for  a  gentleman,  who 
"  should  deliver  a  gracious  message  from  his  ma- 
"Jesty."  After  twoTiours'  consideration, he  return- 
ed answer,  *'  that  he  had  no  power  to  receive  any 
*'  message  of  grace  or  favour  from  his  nuuesty, 
**  without  the  consent  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
''  liament  at  Westminster,  to  whom  his  majesty, 
**  if  he  pleased,  might  make  his  addresses.''  And 
as  soon  as  the  trumpet  was  gone,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  resolution,  he  caused  above  twenty  shot  of 
his  greatest  cannon  to  be  made  at  the  king's 
army,  and  as  near  the  place  as  they  could,  where 
his  majesty  used  to  be. 

When  both  armies  had  stood  upon  the  same 
ground,  and  in  the  same  posture,  for  the  space  of 
two  days,  they  both  drew  off  to  a  greater  distance 


from  each  other;  and,  from  that  time,  never  saw 
each  other.  It  tben  quickly  appeared,  by  Wallas 
still  keeping  more  aloof  from  the  king,  and  faia 
marching  up  and  down  from  Buckinghan,  some- 
times towards  Northampton,  and  sometimes  to- 
wards Warwick,  that  he  was  without  otber  deswn, 
than  of  recruiting  his  army ;  and  Uiat  the  de&t 
of  that  day  at  Cropredy  was  much  greater,  tJban 
it  then  appeared  to  be;  and  that  it  even  Intuke 
the  heart  of  his  army.  And  it  ia  v«ry  pxobable, 
that  if  the  king,  after  he  had  rested  and  refreshed 
his  men  three  or  four  days,  which  was  very  neces- 
sary in  regard  the]r  were  exceedingly  tired  with 
continual  duty,  beodes  that  the  provisions  would 
not  hold  longer  in  the  same  quarters,  had  followed 
Waller,  when  it  was  evident  ne  woidd  not  follow 
the  king,  he  miffht  have  destroyed  that  army 
without  fighting:  for  it  appeared  anerwardsy  with- 
out its  being  pursued,  tnat  within  fourteen  days 
after  that  action  at  Cropredy,  Waller's  army,  that 
before  consisted  of  dght  thousand,  was  so  much 
wasted,  that  there  remained  not  with  him  half 
that  number. 

But  the  truth  is,  from  the  time  that  the  king 
discovered  that  mutinous  spirit  in  the  officers, 
governed  bv  Wilmot,  at  Buckingham,  he  was  un- 
satisfied witn  the  temper  of  his  own  army,  and  did 
not  desire  a  thorough  engagement,  till  he  had  a 
little  time  to  reform  some,  whom  he  resolved 
never  more  heartily  to  trust;  and  to  undeceive 
others,  who,  he  knew,  were  misled  withont  any 
malice,  or  evil  intention.  But  when  he  now  foond 
himself  so  much  at  Hberty  from  two  great  armies, 
which  had  so  straitiy  encompassed  him,  within 
little  more  than  a  month ;  ana  that  he  had,  upon 
the  matter,  defeated  one  of  them,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  state,  in  which  it  could,  for  the  preset,  do 
him  little  harm ;  his  heart  was  at  no  ease,  with 
apprehension  of  the  terrible  fright  the  queen 
would  be  in,  (who  was  newly  dehvered  of  a 
daughter,  that  was  afterwards  married  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,)  when  she  saw  the  earl  of  Essex 
before  the  walls  of  Exeter,  and  should  be  at  the 
same  time  informed,  that  Waller  was  with  another 
army  in  pursuit  of  himself.  His  majesty  resolvol 
therefore,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  follow 
the  earl  of  Essex,  in  hopes  that  he  should  be  able 
to  fight  a  battle  with  him^  before  Waller  should 
be  in  a  condition  to  follow  him:  and  his  own 
strength  would  be  much  improved,  by  a  conjunc- 
tion with  prince  Maurice;  who,  though  he  retired 
before  Essex,  would  be  well  able,  by  tiie  north  of 
Devonshire,  to  meet  the  king,  when  he  should 
know  that  he  marched  that  way. 

His  nu^esty  had  no  sooner  taken  this  reso- 
lution, than  he  gave  notice  of  it  to  tiie  lords  of  the 
council  at  Oxford ;  and  sent  an  express  into  the 
west,  to  inform  the  queen  of  it ;  who,  by  the  way, 
carried  orders  to  the  lord  Hopton,  "to  draw  what 
men  he  could  out  of  Monmouthshire,  and  South 
Wales,  into  Bristol;  that  himself  might  meet 
his  majesty  with  as  many  as  he  could  possibly 
"  draw  out  of  that  garrison."  So,  without  any 
delay,  the  whole  army,  with  what  expedition  was 
possible,  marched  towards  the  west  over  the 
Cotswold  to  Cirencester ;  and  so  to  Bath ;  where 
he  arrived  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  and  stayed 
there  one  whole  day,  to  renreah  his  army;  which 
stood  enough  in  n^d  of  it. 

The  king  had  scarce  marched  two  days  west- 
ward, when  he  was  surprised  with  terrible  news 
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from  the  north ;  for,  after  he  had,  by  an  express 
isovi  Oxford^  received  intelligence,  "  that  prince 
**  Rupert  had  not  only  relieved  York»  but  totally 
''  defeated  the  Scots,  with  many  particulars  to 
'^  confirm  it,"  (all  which  was  so  much  believed 
there,  that  they  had  made  public  fires  of  joy  for 
the  victory,)  he  now  received  quite  contrary  in- 
formation, and  was  too  smrely  convinced,  that  his 
whc^  army  was  defeated.  It  was  very  true,  that, 
after  many  great  and  noble  actions  performed  by 
prince  Rupert  in  the  relief  of  Latham,  and  the 
reduction  of  Bolton,  and  all  other  places  in  that 
large  county,  (Manchester  only  excepted^)  in 
wluch  the  rebels  lost  very  many,  much  blood 
having  been  shed  in  takmg  places  by  assault, 
which  were  too  obstinately  defended ;  the  prince 
had  marched  out  of  Lancashire  with  so  good 
reputation,  and  had  given  his  orders  so  effectually 
to  Goring,  who  lay  in  Lincolnshire  with  tiiat 
body  of  horse  that  belonged  to  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle's  army,  that  they  happily  joined  him ; 
and  marched  together  towards  York,  with  such 
expedition,  that  tibe  enemy  was  so  surprised,  that 
they  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege  in  con- 
fusion enouffh ;  and  leaving  one  whole  side  of  the 
town  free,  drew  to  the  other  side,  in  great  (^s- 
order  and  consternation;  there  being  irrecon- 
cilable differences,  and  jealousies,  between  the 
officers,  and,  indeed,  between  the  nations :  the 
Enfflish  resolving  to  join  no  more  with  the  Scots, 
ana  they,  on  the  otner  side,  as  weary  of  their 
company  and  discipline ;  so  that  the  prince  had 
done  his  work ;  and  If  he  had  sat  still,  the  other 
great  army  would  have  mouldered  to  nothing, 
and  been  exposed  to  any  advantage  his  highness 
would  take  of  them. 

But  the  dismal  fate  of  the  kingdom  would  not 
permit  so  much  sobriety  [of  counsel] :  one  side 
of  the  town  was  no  sooner  free,  by  which  there 
was  an  entire  communication  with  those  in  the 
town,  and  all  provision  brought  in  abundantly 
out  of  the  country,  but  the  prince,  without  con- 
sulting with  the  marauis  of  Newcastle,  or  any  of 
the  officers  within  tne  town,  sent  for  all  the 
soldiers  to  draw  out,  and  put  the  whole  army  in 
battalia,  on  that  side  where  the  enemy  was  drawn 
up ;  who  had  no  other  hope  to  preserve  them  but 
a  iHresent  battle,  to  prevent  the  reproaches  and 
mutinies  which  distracted  them.  And  though 
that  party  of  the  king's  horse  which  charged  the 
Scots,  so  totally  routS  and  defeated  their  whole 
army,  that  they  fled  all  ways  for  many  miles 
together,  and  'were  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
taken  prisoners  by  the  country,  and  Lesley  their 
general  fled  ten  nules,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  constable,  (from  whence  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  speedily  brought  to  Newark,  and  thence  sent 
by  an  express  to  Oxford;  and  so  received  and 
spread  as  aforesaid,)  yet  the  English  horse,  com- 
manded bv  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  charged  those 
on  that  side  so  well,  and  in  such  excellent  order, 
being  no  sooner  broken  than  they  rallied  again, 
and  charged  as  briskly,  that,  though  both  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  were  hurt,  and  both  above  the 
shoulders,  and  many  good  officers  killed,  they 
prevailed  over  that  body  of  horse  which  opposed 
them,  and  totally  routed  and  beat  them  off  the 
field  ;  so  that  almost  the  whole  bodv  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcastle's  foot  were  cut  off. 

The  marquis  himself,  and  his  brave  brother,  sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  (who  was  a  man   of   the 


noblest  and  Imrgest  mind,  though  the  least  and 
most  inconvenient  body  that  lived,)  charged  in 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  gentlemen,  who  came  out 
of  the  town  with  lum,  with  as  much  gallantry  and 
courage  as  men  could  do.  But  it  was  so  late  in 
the  evening  before  the  battle  begun,  that  the  night 
quickly  feU  upon  them ;  and  the  generals  return- 
ed into  the  town,  not  enough  knowing  their  own 
loss,  and  performing  very  few  compliments  to 
each  other.  They  who  most  exactly  describe  that 
unfortunate  battle,  and  more  unfortunate  aban- 
doning that  whole  country,  (when  there  might 
have  been  means  found  to  have  drawn  a  good 
army  together,)  by  prince  Rupert's  hasty  de- 
parture with  all  his  troops,  and  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle's  as  hasty  departure  to  the  sea-side, 
and  taking  ship,  ana  transporting  himself  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  all  the  ill  consequences  there- 
upon, give  so  ill  an  account  of  any  conduct,  cou- 
rage, or  discretion,  in  the  manageiy  of  that  affair, 
that,  as  I  can  take  no  pleasure  in  the  draught  of 
it,  so  posterity  would  receive  little  pleasure,  or  . 
benefit,  in  the  most  particular  relation  of  it. 

This  may  be  said  of  it,  that  the  like  was  never 
done,  or  heard,  or  read  of  before ;  that  two  great 
generals,  whereof  one  had  still  a  good  army  left, 
his  horse,  by  their  not  having  performed  their 
duty,  remaining  upon  the  matter  entire,  and  much 
the  greater  part  of  his  foot  having  retired  into 
the  town,  the  great  execution  having  fallen  upon 
the  northern  foot;  and  the  other,  having  the 
absolute  commission  over  the  northern  counties, 
and  very  manv  considerable  places  in  them  still 
remaining  under  his  obedience,  should  both  agree 
in  nothing  else,  but  in  leaving  that  good  city,  and 
the  'whole  country,  as  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  who 
had  not  yet  the  courage  to  believe  that  they  had 
the  victory;  the  Scots  having  been  so  totally 
routed,  (as  hath  been  said  before,)  their  genersd 
made  prisoner  by  a  constable,  and  detained  in 
custody,  till  most  part  of  the  next  day  was  passed; 
and  most  of  the  officers,  and  army,  having 
marched,  or  run  above  ten  miles  northward, 
before  they  had  news  that  they  might  securely 
return :  and  though  the  horse  under  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  had  won  the  day,  yet  they  were  both 
much  wounded,  and  m^ny  others  of  the  best 
officers  killed,  or  so  maimed  that  they  could  not, 
in  any  short  time,  have  done  more  hurt :  so  that 
if  there  had  been  any  agreement  to  have  concealed 
th^r  loss,  which  might  have  been  done  to  a  good 
d^^ree,  (for  the  enemy  was  not  possessed  of  the 
fiem,  but  was  drawn  off  at  a  distance,  not  know- 
ing what  the  horse,  which  had  done  so  little, 
might  do  the  next  day,)  there  might  probably 
many  advantages  have  appeared,  which  were  not 
at  the  instant  m  view;  however,  they  might  both 
have  done  that  as  securely  afterwards,  as  they  did 
then  unseasonably. 

But  neither  of  them  were  friends  to  such  de- 
liberation; but,  as  soon  as  they  were  refreshed 
with  a  little  sleep,  they  both  sent  a  messenger  to 
each  other,  almost  at  the  same  time;  the  one, 
"  that  he  was  resolved,  that  morning,  to  march 
"  away  with  his  horse,  and  as  many  foot  as  he 
"  had  left ;"  and  the  other,  ^  that  he  would,  in 
''  that  instant,  repair  to  the  sea-side,  and  transport 
"  himself  beyond  the  seas ;"  both  which  they 
immediately  performed;  the  marquis  making 
haste  to  Scarborough,  there  embarked  in  a  poor 
vessel,  and  arrived  at  Hamburgh :  the  prince. 
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with    his   army,  hmm  his   march   the    same 

moming  towards  Chester.    And  so  York  was 

left  to  the  discretion  of  sir  Ihomas  Glemhaniy 

the  ffOYemor  thereof,  to  do  with  it  as  he  tfaonght 

fit ;  being  in  a  condition  onlT  to  delirer  it  iq>  with 

more  decency,  not  to  defend  it  against  an  f*vnny 

that  would  reqnire  it. 

Whereas,  if^prince  Rupert  had  stayed  with  the 

army  he  marched  away  with,  at  any  reasonable 

distance,  it  wonld  have  been  long  before   the 

jealonsies  and  breaches,  which  were  between  the 

English   and  Scotch  armies,  would  have  been 

enough    composed   to  hare   agreed   upon    the 

renewing    the  siege;    such   great  quantities  ik 

provision  being  already  brought  into  the  town : 

and  the  Scots  talked  of  nothing  but  rwi ruling 

into  their  own  country,  where  the  marquis  of 

Monntrose  had  kmdlea  already  a  fire,  which  the 

parliament  of  Edinburgh  could  not  quench.    But 

the  certain  intelligence,  ''that  the  prince  was 

**  marched  away  without  thought  of  returning, 

"  and  that  the  marquis  had  embarked  hbnself," 

reconciled  them  so  far,  (and  nothing  else  could,) 

that,  after  two  days,  they  returned  to  the  poets 

they  had  before  had  in  the  siege ;  and  so  straiten- 
ed the  town,  that  the  governor,  when  he  had 

no  hope  of  relief,  within  a  fortnight  was  com- 
pelled to  deKver  it  up,  upon  as  good  articles  for 

the  town,  and  the  gentrjr  that  were  in  it,  and 

for  himself,  and  the  few  soldiera  he  had  left,  as 

he  could  propose:  and  so  he  marched  with  all 

his  troops  to  Carlisle;  which  he  afterwards  de- 
fended with  very  remarkable  circumstances  of 

courage,  industry,  and  patience. 

The  times  afterwards  grew  so  bad,  and  the 

king's  affairs  succeeded  so  ill,  that  there  was  no 

opportunity  to  call  either  of  those  two  great  per- 
sons to  account  for  what  they  had  done,  or  what 

they  had  left  undone.    Nor  did  either  of  them 

ever  think  fit  to  make  any  particular  relation  of 

the  grounds  of  their  proc^oing,  or  the  causes  of 

their  misadventures,  by  way  of  excuse  to  the  king, 

or  for  their  own  vindication.    Prince  Rupert,  only 

to  his  friends,  and  after  the  murder  of  the  king, 

produced  a  letter  in  the  king's  own  hand,  whicu 

ne  received  when  he  was  upon  his  mareh  from 

Lancashire  towards  York ;  in  which  his  majesty 

said,  "  that  his  affairs  were  in  so  very  ill  a  state, 

"  that  it  would  not  be  enough,  though  his  high- 

"  ness  raised  the  siege  from  York,  if  he  had  not 

''likewise  beaten  the  Scotch  army;"  which  he 

understood  "  to  amount  to  no  less  than  a  peremp- 

"  tory  order  to  fiffht,  upon  what  disadvantage  so- 
ever :"  and  added,  "  that  the  di'^t&tk^  Was 
so  great,  the  enemy  being  so  much  superior  in 

"  number,  it  was  no  wonder  he  lost  the  day." 

But  as  the  king's  letter  would  not  bear  that  sense, 

60  the  greatest  cause  of  the  misfortune  was  the 

precipitate  entering  upon  the  battle,  as  soon  as  the 

enemy  drew  off;   and  without  consulting  at  all 

with  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  his  officers ; 

who  must  needs  know  more  of  the  enemy,  and 

consequently  how  they  were  best  to  be  dealt  with, 

than  his  highness  could  do.     For  he  saw  not  the 

marquis,  till,  upon  his  summons,  he  came  into  the 

fields  in  the  head  of  a  troop  of  gentlemen,  as  a 

private  captain,  when  the  battle  was  ranged ;  and 

which,  after  a  rery  short  salutation,  immediately 

begun ;  those  of  the  marquis's  army,  who  came 

out  of  the  town,  beinff  placed  upon  the  ground 

left  by  the  prince,  and  assigned  to  them;  which 
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much  in<fispoaed  both  officers  and  soldierB  to  the 
work  in  hand,  and  towards  those  with  whom  they 
were  to  join  in  it. 

Then  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  begin  the 
fight,  if  an  the  other  in  drcnmstaDces  h^  been 
away;  for  it  was  past  three  in  the  afternoon: 
whereas,  if  it  had  been  deferred  tiR  next  morning, 
in  which  time  a  fan  consultation  might  have  beoi 
had,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  grown  a  little 
acquainted  with  each  other,  bettor  snocess  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected;  nor  would  the 
confusion  and  consternation  the  other  armies  were 
then  in,  which  was  the  only  excuse  for  the  present 
engagement,  have  been  the  less ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  much  improved  by  the  delay ;  for  the 
bitterness  and  animosity  between  the  cluef  com- 
manders was  such,  that  a  great  part  of  the  armj 
was  marehed  six  miles,  wl^  it  appeared,  by  the 
prince's  manner  of  drawing  his  army  together  to 
that  ground,  that  his  resolution  was  to  fight :  the 
speedy  intelligence  whereof  prevailed,  and  nothing 
else  could,  with  those  who  were  gone  so  fiar,  to 
return;  and  with  the  rest,  to  unite  and  concor  in 
an  action,  that,  in  human  reason,  could  only  pre- 
serve them ;  and  if  that  opportunity  had  not  then 
been  so  unhappily  offered,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Scots  would,  the  next  morning, 
have  continued  their  inarch  northward ;  and  the 
earl  of  Manchester  would  have  been  necessitated 
to  have  made  his  retreat,  as  weU  as  he  could, 
into  his  associated  counties;  and  it  would  have 
been  in  the  prince's  power  to  have  chosen  which 
of  them  he  would  have  destroyed. 

But  then  of  aU  the  rest,  his  going  away  the  next 
moming  with  aU  his  troops,  in  that  manner,  was 
most  unexcnsable;  because  most  prejudicial,  and 
most  ruinous  to  the  king's  affiiirs  in  those  parts. 
Nor  did  those  troops  ever  after  bring  any  consider- 
able advantage  to  the  king's  service,  Imt  mouldered 
away  by  degrees,  and  the  officere,  whereof  many 
were  gentlemen  of  quality  and  great  merit,  were 
kiUed  upon  beating  up  of^  quarters,  and  little  ac- 
tions not  worth  their  presence.  The  truth  is,  the 
prince  had  some  secret  intimation  of  the  marquis's 
purpose  of  immediately  leaving  the  town,  and  em- 
barking himself  for  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  be- 
fore the  marquis  himself  sent  him  word  of  it ;  upon 
which,  in  great  passion  and  rage,  he  sent  him  no- 
tice of  his  resolution  presently  to  be  gone,  that 
he  who  had  the  command  of  aU  those  parts,  and 
thereby  an  obligation  not  to  desert  his  chao^, 
might  be  without  any  imagination  that  the  prince 
would  take  such  a  distracted  government  upon 
him,  and  leave  him  any  excuse  for  his  departure : 
and  if  in  this  joint  distemper,  with  which  they 
were  both  transported,  any  persons  of  discretion 
and  honour  had  interposed,  they  might,  in  all 
probability,  have  prevailed  with  both,  tor  a  good 
understanding  between  them,  or  at  least  for  the 
suspension  of  their  present  resolutions,  and  con- 
sidering what  might  best  be  done.  But  they  both 
resolved  so  soon,  and  so  soon  executed  what  they 
resolved,  that  veiy  few  had  the  least  suspicion  of 
their  intentions,  till  they  were  both  out  of  distance 
to  have  their  conversion  attempted. 

All  that  can  be  said  for  the  marquis  is,  that  he 
was  so  utterly  tired  with  a  condition  and  employ- 
ment so  contrary  to  his  humour,  nature,  and  edu- 
cation, that  he  did  not  at  aU  consider  the  mease,  or 
the  way,  that  would  let  hkn  out  of  it,  and  free  him 
for  ever  from  having  more  to  do  with  it.  And  it 
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ivas  a  greater  wonder,  that  he  Bnstained  the  vexa- 
tion and  fatigue  of  it  bo  long,  than  that  he  broke 
from  it  with  so  little  circumspection.  He  was  a 
very  fine  gentleman,  active,  and  full  of  courage, 
ana  most  accomplished  in  those  qualities  of  horse- 
manship, dancing,  and  fencing,  which  accompany 
a  ffood  breeding ;  in  which  his  delight  was.  Be- 
sides that  he  was  amorous  in  poetry  and  music,  to 
which  he  indulged  the  greatest  part  of  his  time ; 
and  nothing  coi2d  have  tempted  nim  out  of  those 
paths  of  pleasure,  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  full  and 
ample  fortune,  but  honour  and  ambition  to  serve 
the  kinff  when  he  saw  him  in  distress,  and  aban- 
doned by  most  of  those  who  were  in  the  highest 
degree  obliged  to  him,  and  by  him.  He  loved 
monarchy,  as  it  was  the  foundation  and  support  of 
his  own  greatness ;  and  the  church,  as  it  was  well 
constituted  for  the  splendour  and  security  of  the 
crown;  and  religion,  as  it  cherished  ana  main- 
tained that  order  and  obedience  that  was  neces- 
sary to  both;  without  any  other  passion  for  the 
particular  opinions  which  were  grown  up  in  it, 
and  distinguished  it  into  parties,  than  as  he 
detested  whatsoever  was  like  to  disturb  the  pubUc 
peace. 

He  had  a  particular  reverence  for  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  the  more  extraordinary  devotion  for 
that  of  the  prince,  as  he  had  had  the  honour  to  be 
trusted  with  his  education  as  his  governor;  for 
which  office,  as  he  excelled  in  some,  so  he  wanted 
other  qualifications.  Though  he  had  retired  from 
his  great  trust,  and  from  the  court,  to  decline  the 
insupportable  envy  which  the  powerful  faction  had 
contracted  against  him,  yet  the  king  was  no  sooner 
necessitated  to  possess  himself  of  some  place  of 
strength,  and  to  raise  some  force  for  his  defence, 
but  the  earl  of  Newcastle  (he  was  made  marquis 
afterwards)  obeyed  his  first  call ;  and,  with  great 
expedition  and  dexterity,  seized  upon  that  town; 
when  till  then  there  was  not  one  port  town  in 
England  that  avowed  their  obedience  to  the  king : 
ana  he  then  presently  raised  such  regiments  of 
horse  and  foot,  as  were  necessary  for  the  present 
state  of  afiairs ;  all  which  was  done  purely  by  his 
own  interest,  and  the  concurrence  of  nis  numerous 
allies  in  those  northern  parts ;  who  ^ith  all  alacrity 
obeyed  his  commands,  without  any  chaise  to  the 
king ;  which  he  was  not  able  to  supply. 

And  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  wnen  the  rebels 
grew  so  strong  in  Yorkshire,  by  the  influence  their 
garrison  of  Hull  had  upon  boti^  the  East  and  West 
Hiding  there,  that  it  behoved  the  king  presently  to 
make  a  general,  who  might  imite  all  those  northern 
counties  in  his  service,  he  could  not  choose  any 
man  so  fit  for  it,  as  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
not  only  possessed  of  a  present  force,  and  of  that 
important  town,  but  had  a  greater  reputation  and 
interest  in  Yorkshire  itself,  than,  at  that  present, 
any  other  man  had :  the  earl  of  Cumberland  being 
at  that  time,  though  of  entire  affection  to  the  king, 
iBUch  decayed  in  the  vigour  of  his  body  and  his 
mind,  and  unfit  for  that  activity  which  tne  season 
required.  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  earl  of 
Newcastle,  by  his  quick  march  with  his  troops,  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  his  commission  to  be  ge- 
neral, and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  redeemed,  or 
rescued  the  city  of  York  from  the  rebels,  when 
thev  looked  upon  it  as  their  own,  and  had  it  even 
witnin  their  grasp :  and  as  soon  as  he  was  master 
of  it,  he  raised  men  apace,  and  drew  an  army  to- 
~"^er,  with  which  he  fought  many  battles,  in 


which  he  had  always  (this  last  only  excepted) 
success  and  victory. 

He  liked  the  pomp  and  absolute  authority  of  a 
general  weU,  and  preserved  the  dignity  of  it  to  the 
nill ;  and  for  the  discharge  of  the  outward  state, 
and  circumstances  of  it,  in  acts  of  courtesy,  affabi- 
hty,  bounty,  and  generositv,  he  abounded ;  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  a  war,  oecame  him,  and  made 
him,  for  some  time,  verv  acceptable  to  men  of  all 
conditions.  But  the  substantial  part,  and  fatigue 
of  a  general,  he  did  not  in  any  degree  understand, 
(bein^  utterly  unacquainted  with  war,)  nor  could 
submit  to ;  but  referred  aU  matters  of  that  nature 
to  the  discretion  of  his  lieutenant  general  King ; 
who,  no  doubt,  was  an  officer  of  great  experience 
and  ability,  yet,  being  a  Scotchman,  was  in  that 
conjuncture  upon  more  disadvantage  than  he  would 
have  been,  if  the  general  himself  had  been  more 
intent  upon  his  command.  In  all  actions  of  the 
field  he  was  still  present,  and  never  absent  in  any 
battle;  in  all  which  he  gave  instances  of  an  in- 
vincible courage  and  fearlessness  in  danger;  in 
which  the  exposing  himself  notoriously  did  some- 
times change  the  fortune  of  the  dav,  when  his 
troops  begun  to  give  groimd.  Sucn  articles  of 
action  were  no  sooner  over,  than  he  retired  to  his 
delightful  company,  music,  or  his  softer  pleasures, 
to  3l  which  he  was  so  indulgent,  and  to  his  ease, 
that  he  would  not  be  interrupted  upon  what 
occasion  soever;  insomuch  as  he  sometimes 
denied  admission  to  the  chiefest  officers  of  the 
army,  even  to  general  King  himself,  for  two  days 
together;  from  whence  many  inconveniences  fell 
out. 

From  the  befl^ning,  he  was  without  any  reve- 
rence or  regard  for  the  privy-council,  with  few  of 
whom  he  had  any  acouaintance ;  but  was  of  the 
other  soldiers'  mind,  tnat  all  the  business  ought  to 
be  done  by  councils  of  war,  and  was  always  angry 
when  there  were  any  overtures  of  a  treaty ;  ana 
therefore,  especially  after  the  queen  had  landed  in 
Yorkshire,  and  staged  so  long  there,  he  considered 
any  orders  he  received  from  Oxford,  though  from 
the  king  himself,  more  negligently  than  he  ought 
to  have  done ;  and  when  he  uought  himself  sure 
of  Hull,  and  was  sure  that  he  should  be  then  mas- 
ter entirely  of  all  the  north,  he  had  no  mind  to 
inarch  nearer  the  king,  (as  he  had  then  orders  to 
march  into  the  associated  counties,  when,  upon  the 
taking  of  Bristol,  his  majesty  had  a  purpose  to 
have  marched  towards  London  on  the  other  side,) 
out  of  apprehension  that  he  should  be  eclipsed  by 
the  court,  and  his  authority  overshadowed  by  the 
superiority  of  prince  Rupert;  from  whom  he  de- 
sired to  be  at  distance :  yet  when  he  found  himself 
in  distress,  and  necessitated  to  draw  his  army 
within  the  walls  of  York,  and  saw  no  v^y  to  be 
relieved  but  by  prince  Rupert,  who  had  then  done 
great  feats  of  arms  in  the  rehef  of  Newark,  and 
afterwards  in  his  expedition  into  Lancashire,  where 
he  was  at  that  time,  he  writ  to  the  kin^  to  Oxford, 
either  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  ^soluteness 
and  illimitedness  of  his  commission  was  generally 
much  spoken  of,  or  out  of  the  conscience  of  some 
discourse  of  his  own  to  that  purpose ;  which  might 
have  been  reported ;  "  that  he  hoped  his  majesty 
"  did  believe,  that  he  would  never  make  the  least 
''  scruple  to  obey  the  grandchild  of  kin^  James :" 
and  assuredly,  if  the  prince  had  cultivated  the 
good  inclinations  the  marquis  had  towards  him, 
with  any  civil  and  gracious  condescensions,  he 


would  hare  found  him  full  of  duty  and  legard  to 
his  service  and  interest. 

But  the  strange  manner  of  the  prince's  coming, 
and  imdelibented  thromnff  himself,  and  all  the 
long's  hopesy  into  that  sudden  and  unnecessary 
engagement,  hy  which  all  the  force  the  marquis 
had  raised,  and  with,  so  many  difficidtiea  pre- 
served, was  in  a  moment  cast  away  and  destroyed, 
so  transported  him  with  passion  and  despair,  that 
he  could  not  compose  himself  to  think  oi  begin- 
ning the  work  again,  and  involving  himself  in  the 
same  undeliffhtM  condition  of  life,  from  which  he 
might  now  he  free.  He  hoped  his  past  merito- 
rious actions  might  outweigh  nts  present  abandon- 
ing the  thought  of  friture  action;  and  so,  without 
farther  consideration,  as  hath  been  said,  he  trans- 
ported himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  with 
nim  general  King;  upon  whom  thev,  who  were 
content  to  spare  the  marquis,  pourea  out  all  the 
reproaches  of  "  infidefity,  treason,  and  conjunction 
with  lus  countrvmen;"  which,  without  doubt,  was 
the  effect  of  tne  universal  discontent,  and  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  the  peocde  of  those 
northern  parts  were  on  the  sudden  reauced,  with- 
out the  least  foundation,  or  ground  for  any  such 
reproach :  and  as  he  had,  throughout  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  life,  been  generallv  reputed  a  man  of 
honour,  and  had  ezereiiwd  the  mghest  commands 
under  the  king  of  Sweden  wim  extraordinary 
abihty  and  success,  so  he  had  been  prosecuted  by 
some  of  his  countrymen  with  the  behest  malice, 
from  his  very  coming  into  the  king's  service;  ajid 
the  same  malice  pursued  him  after  he  had  left  the 
kingdom,  even  to  his  death. 

llie  loss  of  Enffland  came  so  soon  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  loss  of  York,  or  the  too  soon  deserting  the 
northern  parts,  were  comparatively  no  more  spoken 
of;  and  the  constant  and  noble  behaviour  of  the 
marquis  in  the  change  of  his  fortune,  and  his 
cheerful  submission  to  aH  the  straits,  necessities, 
and  discoBifortB,  which  are  inseparable  from 
banishment,  without  the  least  application  to  the 
usurpera,  \idio  were  possessed  of  his  whole  estate, 
and  upon  which  they  committed  all  imaginable 
and  irreparable  waste,  in  destroying  all  his  woods 
of  very  great  value,  and  who  were  still  eoually 
abhorred  and  despised  by  him ;  with  his  reaoiness 
and  alacrity  affain  to  have  embarked  himself  in  the 
king's  quarrel,  upon  the  firat  reasonable  occasion, 
so  perfectly  reconciled  all  good  men  to  him,  that 
they  rather  observed  what  }^  had  done  and  suffered 
for  the  king  and  for  his  countrv,  without  farther 
inquiring  what  he  had  omittea  to  do,  or  been 
overaeen  in  doing. 

This  £atal  bh^,  which  so  much  changed  the 
king's  condition,  tJiat  till  then  was  very  hopeful, 
made  not  such  an  impression  upon  his  majesty, 
but  that  it  made  him  pursue  his  lormer  resolution, 
to  follow  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  the  more  impa- 
tience ;  having  now  in  truth  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  being  informed  that  the  earl  df  Essex  had 
not  made  any  long  marches,  and  that  the  queen, 
upon  the  first  news  of  the  earPs  drawing  near, 
though  she  had  been  little  more  than  a  fortnight 
delivered,  had  kfi  Exeter,  and  was  removed  into 
Cornwall,  from  whence,  in  a  short  time,  her  ma- 
lesty'  embarked  for  France,  (the  prince  of  Orange 
navmg  sent  some  Dutch  ships  of  war  to  attend 
the  queen's  oommands  in  the  hfiirbour  of  Falmouth; 
and  from  thence  her  majesty  transported  herself,) 
his  miyesty  marched  more  slowly,  that  he  might 
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increase  his  armv  from  Bristol,  and  other  places ; 
and  making  ik>  aoubt,  but  that  he  should  be  able 
to  engage  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
already  near  Exeter,  before  he  shoidd  be  able  to 
return  to  London;  and  prince  Maurice,  who  had 
waited  near  two  years  without  taking  Lyme  or 
Plvmouth,  the  former  of  which  was  a  little  v^ 
fisnii^  town,  defended  by  a  small  dir  ditch,  was 
alrea^  withdrawn  into  Cornwall,  naving  lost 
much  reputation  in  those  parts  by  his  unsuccess- 
ful attempts. 

Ilie  earl  of  Essex's  good  fortune  now  began  to 
decline:  and  he  had  not  proceeded  with  his  accus- 
tomed wariness  and  skill,  but  run  into  labyrinths, 
from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  nimself. 
Whan  he  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter, 
which  he  had  some  thought  of  besiegin^^  without 
any  imagination  that  he  could  find  an  enemy  to 
contend  with  him,  having  left  the  king  in  so  ill  a 
condition,  and  sir  William  Waller  with  so  good  an 
army  waiting  upon  him,  he  received  the  news  of 
the  ''defeat  sir  William  Waller  [had]  recdved; 
"  and  that  the  king  was  come  with  his  whole  army 
into  the  west  in  pursuit  of  bun,  without  being 
followed  by  Waller,  or  any  troops  to  disquiet  or 
retard  his  march;"  which  exceedingly  sur- 
prised him,  and  made  him  suspect  that  the  par- 
liament itself  had  betrayed  him,  and  eonsptred  his 
ruin. 

And  the  jealousies  were  now  indeed  grown  very 
great  between  them ;  the  parliament  looking  upon 
his  march  into  the  west,  and  leaving  Wsfier,  to 
whom  they  intended  the  other  province,  to  foHow 
the  king,  out  as  a  declaration  that  he  would  no 
more  fight  against  the  person  of  the  king;  and 
the  earl,  on  the  other  side,  had  well  observed  the 
difference  betwixt  the  care  and  affection  the  par- 
liament expressed  for  and  towards  lus  army,  and 
the  other  under  the  c(»nmand  of  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester; which  they  set  so  great  a  price  upon, 
that  he  thought  they  would  not  so  much  care 
what  became  of  his.  Otherwise,  it  could  not  be 
possible,  that,  upon  so  little  a  brush  as  Waller  had 
sustained,  he  could  not  be  able  to  follow  and 
disturb  the  king,  in  a  country  so  enclosed,  as  he 
must  pass  through.  In  this  unexpected  strait, 
upon  the  first  reception  of  the  news,  he  resolved 
to  return  back,  and  meet  and  fight  with  the  king, 
either  before  he  entered  Devonshire,  or  else  m 
Somersetshire;  in  either  of  which  places  he  could 
not  be  straitened  in  room,  or  provimons,  or  be 
compelled  to  fight  in  a  place  disadvantaffeous,  or 
when  he  had  no  mind  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  pursued 
this  resolution,  he  had  done  prudently.  But  the 
lord  Roberts,  who  was  a  general  officer  in  his 
army,  of  an  unsociable  nature,  and  impetuous 
disposition,  full  of  contradiction  in  his  temper, 
ana  of  parts  so  much  superior  to  any  in  the  com- 
pany, that  he  could  too  well  maintam  and  justify 
all  those  contraceptions,  positively  opposed  the 
return  of  the  army ;  but  pressed,  wim  his  con- 
fidence, "  that  the  army  should  continue  its  march 
"  to  Cornwall;'*  where  he  undertook  to  have  so 
great  interest,  that  he  made  no  question,  "  but 
"  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his  army, 
''  would  so  unite  that  whole  county  to  the  parlia- 
ment's service,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  defend 
the  passes  into  the  whole  county  (which  are  not 
many)  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  king's  army 
"  should  never  be  able  to  enter  into  Cornwall,  nor 
to  retire  out  of  Devonshire  without  great  loss. 
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nor  before  Oie  ^fiament  would  eend  more  ]  and  had  much  more  credit  and  authority  in  it, 

than  any  man;  which  he  had  not  employed  to 
the  king's  advantage,  as  his  majesty  believed.  He 
was  a  man  proud  and  ambitious,  and  incapable  of 
being  contented ;  an  ordinary  officer  in  marches, 
kind  to  him,  he  being  then  in  great  conjunction    and  governing  his  troops.    He  drank  hard,  and 


**  forces  upon  their  backs." 

llie  lord  Roberts,  though  inlerior  in  the  army, 
had  mudi  greater  credit  in  the  parliament  than  the 
earl  of  Essex;  and  the  earl  did  not  think  Um  very 


with  sir  Horry  Vane,  whom  of  all  men  the  earl 
hated,  and  looked  upon  as  an  enemy.  He  had 
never  been  in  Cornwall ;  and  so  knew  not  the 
situation  of  the  country :  and  some  of  the  officers, 
and  many  others  of  that  country,  (as  there  were 
with  him  four  or  five  gentlemen  of  that  country  of 
interest,)  concurred  fully  with  the  lord  Roberts, 
and  promised  great  matters,  if  the  army  marched 
thither:  whereupon  the  earl  departed  from  his 
own  understanding,  and  complied  with  their  ad- 
vice; and  so  marched  the  direct  way  with  all  his 
army,  hone,  foot,  and  cannon,  into  that  narrow 
county;  and  pursued  prince  Maurice  and  those 
forces,  which  easily  retired,  westward;  until  he 
found  himself  in  straits ;  where  we  shall  leave  him 
for  the  present. 

After  the  king  had  made  a  small  stay  at  Exeter, 
where  he  found  his  young  daughter,  01  whom  the 
queen  had  been  so  lately  delivered,  under  the  care 
and  government  of  the  kdy  Dalkeith,  (shortly  alter 
countess  of  Morton  by  the  death  of  her  husband's 
father,)  who  had  beoi  long  before  designed  by 
both  their  nunesties  to  that  charge ;  and  having  a 
little  refireshed  and  accommodated  his  troops,  he 
marched  directly  to  Cornwall ;  where  he  found  the 
earl  of  Essex  in  such  a  part  of  the  country  on  the 
sea-side,  that  he  ouickly,  bv  the  general  conflux 
and  concurrence  ot  the  whole  people,  upon  which 
the  earl  had  been  persuaded  so  much  to  depend, 
found  means,  with  very  little  fighting,  so  to  straiten 
his  ouaiters,  that  there  seemed  little  appearance 
that  he  could  possibly  march  away  with  nis  army, 
or  compel  the  king  to  fight.  He  was,  upon  the 
matter,  enclosed  in  and  about  Foy;  whilst  the 
king  lay  encamped  about  liskard;  and  no  day 
passed  without  some  skirmishes;  in  which  the 
earl  was  more  distressed,  and  many  of  his  con- 
siderable officers  taken  prisoners.  And  here  there 
happened  an  accident,  that  might  very  well  have 
turned  the  king's  fortune,  and  deprived  him  of  all 
the  advantages  which  were  in  view.  The  king  being 
always  in  the  army  himself,  all  matters  were  still 
debated  before  him,  in  the  presence  of  those  coun- 
sellors who  were  about  him ;  who,  being  men  of 
better  understandings  and  better  expressions,  com- 
monly disposed  his  majesty  to  their  opinions,  at 
least  kept  him  from  concurring  in  every  thing 
which  was  proposed  by  the  officers.  The  coun- 
sellors, as  hath  been  said  before,  were  the  lord 
Digby,  secretary  of  state,  and  sir  John  Colepepper, 
master  of  the  rolls,  of  whose  judgment  the  nng 
had  more  esteem,  even  with  reference  to  the  war, 
than  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  army;  which 
raised  an  implacable  animosity  in  the  whole  army 
against  them. 

General  Ruthen,  who  by  this  time  was  created 
earl  of  Brentford,  was  general  of  the  army;  but, 
as  hath  been  said,  both  by  reason  of  his  age,  and 
his  extreme  deafness,  was  not  a  man  of  counsel  or 
words;  hardly  conceived  what  was  proposed,  and 
as  confiisedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his  opinion; 
and  could  indeed  better  judge  by  his  eye  than  his 
ear;  and  in  the  field  well  knew  what  was  to  be 
done.  Wilmot  was  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse, 
and  at  this  time  the  second  officer  of  the  army. 
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had  a  great  power  over  all  who  did  so,  which  was 
a  great  people.  He  had  a  more  companionable 
wit  even  than  his  rival  Goring,  and  swayed  more 
among  the  good  fellows,  and  could  by  no  means 
endure  that  the  lord  Digby  and  sir  John  Cole- 
pepper  should  have  so  much  credit  with  the  king 
m  councils  of  war. 

The  king  had  no  kindness  for  him  upon  an  old 
account,  as  remembering  the  part  he  had  acted 
against  the  earl  of  Str^ord:  however,  he  had 
been  induced,  upon  the  accidents  which  happened 
afterwards,  to  repose  trust  in  him;  and  this  he 
knew  well  enough;  and  foresaw,  that  he  should  be 
ouickly  overshadowed  in  the  war ;  and  therefore 
aesirea  to  get  out  of  it,  by  a  seasonable  peace ; 
and  so,  in  &  lus  discourses,  urged  the  necessitv 
of  it,  as  he  had  begun  in  Buckinghamshire ;  ana, 
**  that  the  kin^  ought  to  send  propositions  to  the 
"  parliament^  m  order  to  obtaining  it ;"  and  in 
this  march  had  prosecuted  his  former  design  by 
several  cabals  among  the  officers;  and  disposed 
them  to  petition  the  king,  "  to  send  to  the  parlia- 
ment again  an  offer  of  peace;  and  that  the  lord 
Digby  and  sir  John  Colepepper  might  not  be 
p«mihted  to  be  present  ^^dl?  of  war;" 
implying, "  that  if  this  might  not  be  granted,  they 
*'  woula  think  of  some  other  way."    Which  peti- 
tion, thouflh,  by  the  wisdom  of  some  officers,  it 
was  kept  mun  being  delivered,  yet  so  provoked 
the  king,  that  he  resolved  to  take  the  furst  oppor- 
tunity to  free  himself  from  his  impetuous  humour; 
in  wnich  good  disposition  the  lord  Digby  ceased 
not  to  confirm  his  majesty;  and  as  soon  as  the 
news  came  of  the  northern  defeat,  and  that  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle  had  left  the  kingdom,  he 
prevailed  that  Goring  might  be  sent  for  to  attoid 
nis  muesty;  who  uien  proposed  to  himself  to 
make  his  nephew  prince  Rupert  general  of  the 
army,  and  Goring  general  ol  the  horse;  which 
Wilmot  could  not  avowedly  have  excepted  against, 
the  other  having  been  always  superior  to  him  in 
command;  and  yet  would  be  su^  a  mortification 
to  him,  as  he  would  never  have  been  able  to 
digest. 

whether  his  apprehensions  of  this,  as  his  jealous 
nature  had  mucn  of  sagacity  in  it,  or  his  restless 
and  mutinous  humour,  transport^  him,  but  he 
gave  not  the  king  time  to  prosecute  that  gracious 
method;  but  even  forced  nim  to  a  quicker  and  a 
rougher  remedy :  for  during  the  whole  march,  he 
discoursed  in  all  places,  "  that  the  king  must  send 
'^  to  the  earl  of  Essex  to  invite  him  to  a  coniunc- 
tion  with  him,  that  so  the  parliament  might  be 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  peace ;  and  pretended, 
that  he  had  so  good  intemgence  in  that  army,  as 
to  know  that  such  an  invitation  would  prove 
efiectual,  and  be  acceptable  to  the  earl;  who,  he 
knew,  was  unsatisfied  with  the  parhament's 
"  behaviour  towards  him :"  and  he  was  so  indis- 
creet, as  to  desire  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had 
no  intimacy,  and  who  had  a  pass  to  go  beyond 
the  seas,  and  must  go  through  the  earl's  quarters, 
"  that  he  would  remember  ms  service  to  the  earl 
**  of  Essex;  and  assure  him,  that  the  army  so 
'^  much  desired  peace,  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
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a  petition,  "that  his  majesty  would  gire  them  ao 
"  much  light  of  the  lord  Wihnofs  crimes,  that 
they  might  see  that  themselves  were  not  sus- 
pected, who  had  so  long  obeyed  and  executed 
"  his  orders;"  which  is  manifestation  enough  of 
the  ill  disposition  the  army  was  in,  when  they 
were  even  m  view  of  the  enemy,  and  of  which  the 
king  had  so  much  apprehension,  in  respect  of  the 
present  posture  he  was  in,  that  he  was  too  easily 
persuaded  to  give  them  a  draught  of  the  articles, 
oy  which  he  was  charged :  which  though  they 
contained  so  many  indiscretions,  vanities,  and  in- 
solencies,  that  wise  and  dispassionate  men  thought 
he  had  been  proceeded  witn  very  justly,  yet  gene- 
rally they  seemed  not  to'  make  him  so  very  black, 
as  ne  had  been  represented  to  be ;  and  when  the 
articles  were  sent  to  him,  he  returned  so  specious 
an  answer  to  them,  that  made  many  men  think  he 
had  been  prosecuted  with  severitv  enou^^    Yet 
Wilmot  himself,  when  he  saw  his  old  mortal  enemy 
Goring  put  in  the  command  over  him,  thought 
himself  mcapable  of  reparation,  or  a  full  vindica- 
tion; and  therefore  desired  leave  to  retire  into 
France;  and  had  presently  a  pass  sent  him  to  that 
purpose;  of  which  he  inade  use  as  soon  as  he 
received  it ;  and  so  transported  himself  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  which  opened  the  mouths  of  many,  and 
made  it  believed,  that  he  had  been  saoificcMl  to 
some  fEurtion  and  intrigue  of  the  court,  without 
anysuch  misdemeanour  as  deserved  it. 

The  king  had,  some  days  before  this,  found  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  tnal  whether  the  earl  of 
Esses,  from  the  notorious  indignities  which  he 
received  from  the  parliament,  and  which  were 
visible  to  all  the  world,  or  from  the  present  ill 
condition  which  he  and  his  army  were  leduced  to, 
mi^ht  be  induced  to  make  a  conjunction  with  his 
majesty.    The  lord  Beauchamp,  eldest  son  to  the 
marquis  of  Hertford,  desired,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  not  then  good,  to  transport  himself 
into  France ;  and  to  that  purpose  had  a  pass  from 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Essex,  for  himself;  monsieur 
Richaute,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  his  governor; 
and  two  servants,  to  embark  at  Plymouth;  and 
being  now  with  the  king,  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
through  the  earl's  quarters.     By  him  the  king 
vouchsafed  to  write  a  letter  with  his  own  lund  to 
the  earl,  in  which  he  told  him, 
*'  How  much  it  was  in  his  power  to  restore  that 
peace  to  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  professed 
always  to  desire ;  and  upon  such  concutions,  as 
did  fully  comply  with  all  those  ends  for  wlidch 
the  parliament  had  first  taken  up  arms :  for  his 
majesty  was  still  ready  to  satisfy  all  those  aids : 
"  but  that  since  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by 
"  the  Scots,  all  his  overtures  of  peace  had  been 
rejected ;  which  must  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom,  if  he  did  not,  with  his  authority 
and  power,  dispose  those  at  Westminster  to 
accept  of  a  peace  that  mi^ht  preserve  it  ;'*  with 
all  those  arguments,  that  mi^ht  most  reasonably 
persuade  to  a  conjunction  with  his  majesty,  and 
such  gracious  expressions  of  the  sense  he  would 
always  retsun  of  the  service  and  merit,  as  were 
roost  likely  to  invite  him  to  it.    The  king  desired, 
that  a  pass  might  be  procured  for  Mr.  Harding, 
one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince, 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  before  of  much  conver- 
sation with  the  earl,  and  much  loved  bv  him ;  and 
the  procuring  this  pass  was  recommenaed  to  mon- 
sieur Richaute. 


"  power  of  an^  of  those  persons  about  the  king  to 
"  ninder  it,  if  his  lordship  would  treat  upon  any 
"  reasonable  propositions."  All  which  kind  of 
carriage  and  discourses  were  quickly  represented, 
in  their  full  magnitude,  to  the  king,  by  the  lord 
Digby;  and  his  majesty's  own  aversion  kindled 
any  spark  into  a  formed  distrust.  So  that  after 
the  king  came  into  Cornwall,  and  had  his  whole 
army  drawn  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  view  of 
the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
battle  expected  every  day,  upon  some  new  dis- 
course Wilmot  made  out  of  pride  and  vanity,  (for 
there  was  not,  in  all  the  former,  the  least  formed 
act  of  sedition  in  his  heart,)  the  knight  marshal, 
with  the  assistance  of  Tom  EUiot,  ^o  acted  the 
part,  arrested  him  in  the  king's  name  of  high 
treason ;  and  dismounted  him  from  his  horse  in 
the  head  of  all  the  troops ;  and  putting  a  guard 
upon  him,  he  wa«  presently  sent  pnsoner  to  Exeter, 
without-  any  other  ill  effect,  which  might  very 
reasonably  have  been  apprehended  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  when  he  was  indeed  generally  well 
beloved,  and  none  of  them  for  whose  sakes  he  was 
thought  to  be  sacrificed,  were  at  all  esteemed :  yet, 
I  say,  there  were  no  other  ill  efifects  of  it  than  a 
littie  murmur,  which  vapoured  away. 

The  same  day  that  Wilmot  was  arrested,  the 
king  removed  another  general  officer  of  his  army, 
the  lord  Percy;  who  had  been  made  general  of 
the  ordnance  upon  very  partial,  and  not  enough 
deliberated  considerations ;  and  put  into  that  office 
the  lord  Hopton;  whose  promotion  was  universally 
approved ;  tne  one  having  no  friend,  and  the  other 
bemg  universally  beloved.  Besides,  the  lord  Percy 
(who  was  the  first  that  had  been  created  a  baron 
at  Oxford  upon  the  queen's  intercession ;  which 
obliged  the  king  to  bestow  the  same  honour  on 
more  men)  had  Deen  as  much  inclined  to  mutiny 
as  the  lord  Wilmot;  and  was  much  a  bolder 
speaker,  and  had  none  of  those  faculties,  which 
the  other  had,  of  reconciling  men  to  him.  Yet 
even  his  removal  added  to  the  iU  humour  of  the 
army,  too  much  disposed  to  discontent,  and  cen- 
suring all  that  was  done :  for  though  he  was 
generally  unloved,  as  a  proud  and  supercilious 
person,  yet  he  had  always  three  or  four  persons  of 
good  credit  and  reputation,  who  were  esteemed  bv 
him,  with  whom  he  lived  very  well ;  and  thougn 
he  did  not  draw  the  good  fellows  to  him  by 
drinking,  yet  he  eat  well;  which,  in  the  general 
scarcity  of'^that  time,  drew  many  votaries  to  him ; 
who  bore  very  ill  the  want  of  his  table,  and  so 
were  not  without  some  inclination  to  murmur  even 
on  his  behalf. 

The  very  next  day  after  these  removals,  colonel 
Goring  appeared ;  who  had  waited  upon  the  king 
the  night  before  at  his  quarters,  with  letters  from 
prince  Rupert :  and  then  the  army  being  drawn 
up,  his  majesty,  attended  by  the  principal  officers 
of  the  army,  rode  to  every  division  of  the  horse, 
and  there  declared,  "that,  at  the  request  of  his 
"  nephew  prince  Rupert,  and  upon  his  resignation, 
"  he  made  Mr.  Goring  general  of  the  horse ;  and 
"  commanded  them  m  to  obev  him ;  and  for  the 
"  lord  Wilmot,  although  he  had,  for  very  good 
*'  reasons,  justly  restrained  him  for  the  present,  yet 
"  he  had  not  taken  away  from  him  his  command 
"  in  the  army ;"  which  declaration  visibly  raised 
the  countenance  of  the  body  of  horse,  more  than 
the  king  was  pleased  with  observing :  and  the  very 
next  day  the  greatest  part  of  the  officers  delivered 
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The  earl  recdved  his  nephew  very  kindly ;  who 
delivered  the  king's  letter  to  him,  which  he  re- 
ceived and  read ;  and  beinff  then  told  by  the  lord 
Beauchamp,  that  monsieur  Kichaute,  who  was  very 
well  known  to  him,  had  somewhat  to  say  to  him 
from  the  king ;  the  earl  called  him  into  his  cham- 
ber, in  the  presence  only  of  the  lord  Beauchaiqp, 
and  asked  him,  "  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to 
*'  him."  Bichaute  told  him,  "  that  his  principal 
business  was  to  desire  his  permission  and  pass, 
that  Mr.  Harding  might  come  to  him,  who  had 
manv  things  to  offer,  which,  hejpresumed,  would 
*'  not  DC  unaccentable  to  him."  Tne  earl  answered 
in  short,  "  that  ne  would  not  permit  Mr.  Harding 
"  to  come  to  him,  nor  would  he  have  any  treaty 
with  the  king,  having  received  no  warrant  for  it 
from  the  parliament :"  upon  which,  Richaute 
enlarged  himself  upon  some  particulars,  which  Mr. 
Harding  was  to  have  urged,  '*  of  the  king's  desire 
"  of  peace,  of  the  concurrence  of  all  the  lords,  as 
"  well  those  at  Oxford,  as  in  the  army,  in  the 
*'  same  desire  of  preserving  the  kingdom  from  a 
"  conquest  by  the  Scots;"  and  other  discourse  to 
that  purpose ; "  and  of  the  king's  readiness  to  give 
"  him  any  security  for  the  uOTormance  of  all  he 
"  had  promised."  To  aU  wnich  the  earl  answered 
sullenly, "  that,  according  to  the  commission  he 
"  had  received,  he  would  defend  the  king's  person 
"  and  posterity ;  and  that  the  best  counsel  he 
*'  could  give  him  was,  to  go  to  his  parliament." 

As  soon  as  the  king  received  this  account  of  his 
letter,  and  saw  there  was  nothing  to  be  expected 
by  those  addresses,  he  resolved  to  push  it  on  the 
other  way,  and  to  fight  with  the  enemy  as  soon  as 
was  possible ;  and  so,  the  next  day,  drew  up  all 
his  army  in  sight  of  the  enemy;  and  had  manv 
skirmishes  between  the  horse  of  both  armies,  till 
the  enemy  quitted  that  part  of  a  large  heath  upon 
which  they  stood,  and  retired  to  a  hill  near  the 
park  of  the  lord  Mohun,  at  Boconnocke;  they 
naving  the  possession  of  his  house,  where  they 
quartered  conveniently.  That  night  both  armies, 
after  they  had  well  viewed  each  other,  lay  in  the 
field ;  and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  if  me  king 
had  that  daj  vigorously  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
to  which  his  army  was  well  inclined,  though  upon 
some  disadvantage  of  ground,  they  woi2d  have 
been  easily  defeated :  for  the  king's  army  was  in 
good  heart,  and  wilUng  to  engage;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  earl's  seemd  much  surprised,  and  in 
conmsion,  to  see  the  other  army  so  near  them. 
But  such  censures  alwa3r8  attend  such  conjunc- 
tures, and  find  fault  for  what  is  not  done,  as  well 
as  with  that  which  is  done. 

The  next  morning  the  king  called  a  council,  to 
consider  whether  they  should  that  day  compel  the 
enemy  to  fight ;  which  was  concluded  not  to  be 
reasonable ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  expect  the 
arrival  of  sir  Bichard  Greenvil;  who  was  yet  in 
the  west  of  Cornwall,  and  had  a  body  of  eight 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  as  was  reported,  though 
they  were  not  near  that  number.  It  was  hereupon 
ordered,  that  all  the  foot  should  be  presently  drawn 
into  the  enclosures  between  Boconnocke  and  the 
heath;  all  the  fences  to  the  grounds  of  that  country 
being  very  good  breastworks  against  the  enemy. 
The  king's  head  <}uarter  was  made  at  the  lord 
Mohun's  house,  which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  kindly 
quitted,  when  the  king's  army  advanced  the  day 
before.  The  horse  were  Quartered,  for  the  most 
part^  between  liskeard  ana  the  sea ;  and  every  day 
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compelled  the  earl's  forces  to  retire,  and  to  lodjge 
close  together;  and  in  this  posture  both  armies 
lay  within  view  of  each  other  for  three  or  four 
days.  In  tbis  time,  that  inconvenient  spirit,  that 
had  possessed  so  many  of  the  horse  officers,  ap- 
peared again;  and  some  of  them,  who  had  con- 
ferred with  the  prisoners,  who  were  every  day 
taken,  and  some  ot  them  officers  of  as  good  quality 
as  any  they  had,  were  persuaded  by  them,  "  that 
"  all  the  oDstinacy  in  Essex,  in  refusing  to  treat 
"  with  the  king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jealousy, 
"  that  when  the  king  had  got  him  into  his  hands, 
he  would  take  reven^'upon  him  for  all  the 
mischief  he  had  sustained  by  him ;  and  that  if 
he  had  any  assurance  that  what  was  promised 
would  be  complied  with,  he  would  be  quickly 
"  induced  to  treat." 

Upon  this  excellent  evidence,  these  politic  con- 
trivers presumed  to  prepare  a  letter,  tnat  should 
be  subscribed  by  the  general,  and  all  the  superior 
officers  of  the  army;  tne  beginning  of  which  letter 
was,  "  that  they  had  obtain^  leave  of  the  king  to 
"  send  that  letter  to  him."  There  they  proposed, 
*'  that  he  with  six  officers,  whom  he  should  cnoose, 
**  would  the  next  morning  meet  vnth  their  freneral, 
'^  and  six  other  officers,  as  should  be  appointed  to 
''  attend  him ;  knd  if  he  would  not  himself  be 
"  present,  that  then  six  officers  of  the  king's  army 
"  should  meet  with  six  such  as  he  should  appoint, 
**  at  any  place  that  should  be  thought  fit ;  and 
"  that  they,  and  every  of  them,  who  subscribed 
"  the  letter,  would,  upon  the  honour  and  reputa- 
"  tion  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  with  their  lives 
"  mnmtjiin  that  whatsoever  his  majesty  should 
"  proimse,  should  be  performed.;  and  that  it 
**  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  private  person 
"  whatsoever,  to  interrupt  or  hinder  the  execution 
"  thereof."  When  they  had  framed  this  letter 
between  themselves,  and  shewed  it  to  many  others, 
whose  approbation  they  received,  they  resolved  to 
present  it  to  the  kin^,  and  humbly  to  desire  his 
permission  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  eari  of 
Essex. 

How  unpardonable  soever  the  presumption  and 
insolence  in  contriving  and  framing  this  letter  was, 
and  how  penal  soever  it  might  justiy  have  been  to 
them,  yet,  when  it  was  presented  to  his  majesty,. 
many  who  liked  not  the  manner  of  it,  were  per-^ 
suacied  by  what  they  were  told,  that  it  might  doi 
good ;  and  in  the  end  they  prevailed  with  the  kins 
to  consent  that  the  officers  should  sign  it;  and 
that  the  general  should  send  a  trumpet  with  it.; 
his  majes^  at  the  same  time  conclumng,  that  it 
would  find  no  better  reception  than  his  own  letter 
had  done ;  and  likewise  oelieving,  that  the  reject- 
ing of  it  would  purge  that  unruly  spirit  out  of  his 
army,  and  that  he  should  never  more  be  troubled 
with  those  vexatious  addresses,  and  that  it  mighi 
add  some  spirit  and  animosity  to  the  officers  and 
.soldiers,  when  they  should  see,  with  how  much 
neglect  and  contempt  the  earl  received  their  appli- 
cation: and  so  prince  Maurice,  general  Goring, 
and  all  the  superior  officers  <^  the  army,  signed 
the  letter ;  which  a  trumpet  delivered  ta  the  earl 
of  Essex ;  who,  the  next  day,  returned  his  answer 
to  them  in  these  words  :  '^  My  lords,  in  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  your  letter  you  express  by  what  author- 
"  ity  you  send  it;  I  having  no  authority  from  the 
"  parliament,  who  have  employed  me,  to  treat, 
''  cannot  give  way  to  it  without  breach  of  trust. 
My  locds,  I  am  your  humble  servant,  Essex. 
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.<'  listithiel,  Aug.  lo,  1644."  This  short  surly 
answer  produced  the  effect  the  king  wished  and 
expectea;  they  who  had  been  so  over  active  in 
contriving  the  address,  were  most  ashamed  of  their 
folly ;  and  the  whole  army  seemed  well  composed 
to  obtain  that  by  their  swords,  which  they  could 
not  by  their  pen. 

Sir  Richard  Greenvil  was  now  come  up  to  the 
post  where  he  should  be ;  and,  at  Bodmin,  in  his 
march,  had  faUen  upon  a  party  of  the  earl's  horse, 
and  killed  many,  and  taken  others  prisoners,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  king  at  Boconnocke ; 
giving  his  msuesty  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
and  a  particular  of  his  forces ;  which,  after  all  tne 
high  oiscourses,  amounted  reallv  but  to  eighteen 
hundred  foot,  and  six  hundred  norse ;  above  one 
hundred  of  which  were  of  the  queen's  troop,  (left 
behind  when  her  majesty  embarked  for  France,) 
under  the  command  of  captain  Edward  Bret ;  who 
had  done  very  good  service  in  the  western  parts 
of  that  county,  from  the  time  of  the  queen's 
departure,  and  much  confirmed  the  trained  bands 
of  those  parts.  This  troop  was  presently  added 
to  the  king's  guards  under  the  lord  Bernard 
Stewart,  and  captain  Bret  was  made  major  of  that 
reciment.  *' 

Though  the  earl  of  Essex  had  but  strait  and 
narrow  room  for  his  quarters  for  so  great  an  army 
of  horse  and  foot,  yet  he  had  the  ^ood  town  of 
Foy  and  the  sea  to  friend;  by  which  he  might 
reasonably  assure  himself  of  store  of  provisions, 
the  parliament  ships  having  all  the  jurisdiction 
there ;  and  elb,  if  he  preserved  his  jpost,  which  ivas 
so  situated  that  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  fight 
without  giving  him  great  advantage,  he  might 
well  conclude,  that  'V^  aller,  or  some  other  force 
sent  from  the  parliament,  would  be  shortly  upon 
the  king's  back,  as  his  majesty  was  upon  his : 
and  no  question,  this  rational  confidence  was  a 
great  motive  to  him  to  neglect  aU  overtures  made 
to  him  by  the  king;  besides  the  punctuality  and 
stubbornness  of  his  own  nature ;  which  whosoever 
was  weU  acquainted  with,  might  easily  have  fore- 
seen, what  effect  all  those  applications  would  have 
produced.  It  was  therefore  now  resolved  to  make 
nis  quarters  yet  straiter,  and  to  cut  off  even  his 
provisions  by  sea,  or  a  good  part  thereof.  To 
which  purpose  sir  Richard  Greenvil  drew  his  men 
from  Bodmin,  and  possessed  himself  of  Lanhethe- 
rick,  a  strong  house  of  the  lord  Roberts,  two  miles 
west  of  Boconnocke,  and  over  the  river  that  nms 
to  listithiel,  and  thence  to  Foy,  and  likewise  to 
Reprime  Bridge ;  by  which  the  enemy  was  not 
only  deprived  of  tliat  useful  outlet,  out  a  safe 
communication  made  between  him  and  the  king's 
army,  which  was  before  interrupted.  And  on  the 
other  side,  which  was  of  more  importance,  sir 
Jacob  Ashley,  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and 
foot,  made  himself  master  of  View-Hall,  another 
house  of  the  lord  Mohun's,  over  against  Foy,  and 
of  Pemon  Fort,  a  mile  below  it,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  haven ;  both  which  places  he  found  so  tenable, 
that  he  put  captain  Page  into  one,  and  captain 
Garraway  into  the  other,  with  two  hundred  com- 
manded men,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  ordnance; 
which  these  two  captains  made  good,  and  defended 
.60  well,  that  they  made  Foy  utterly  useless  to 
Essex,  save  for  the  quartering  his  men ;  not  suf- 
fering any  provisions  to  be  brought  in  to  him 
from  the  sea  that  way.  And  it  was  exceedingly 
wondered  at  by  all  men,  that  he,  being  so  long 


possessed  of  Foy,  did  not  put  strong^  guards  into 
those  places ;  by  which  he  might  have  prevented 
his  army's  being  brought  into  those  extreme  ne- 
cessities they  shortly  alter  fell  into ;  which  moght 
easily  be  foreseen,  and  as  easily,  that  way,  have 
been  prevented. 

Now  the  king  had  leisure  to  sit  atiU,  and  wanly 
to  expect  what  invention  or  stratagem  the  ean 
would  make  use  of,  to  make  some  attempt  upon 
his  army,  or  to  make  his  own  escape.  In  Uiis 
posture  both  armies  lay  stifl,  without  any  notable 
action,  for  the  space  ot  eight  or  ten  day? ;  when 
the  king,  seeing  no  better  nruit  from  all  that  was 
hitherto  done,  resolved  to  draw  his  whole  aimj 
together,  and  to  make  his  own  quarters  yet  moch 
nearer,  and  either  to  force  Essex  to  fi^ht,  or  to  be 
uneasy  even  in  his  quartos.  And  it  was  high 
time  to  do  so :  for  it  was  now  certain,  that  either 
Waller  himself,  or  some  other  forces,  were  already 
upon  their  march  towards  the  west.  With  this 
resolution  the  whole  army  advanced  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  enemy  was  compelled  still  to 
retire  before  them,  and  to  quit  their  quarters  ;  and, 
among  die  rest,  a  rising  ground  called  Beaoon- 
Hill;  which  they  no  sooner  quitted,  than  the  kinff 
possessed ;  and  immediately  caused  a  square  work 
to  be  there  raised,  and  a  battery  made,  upon  which 
some  pieces  of  cannon  were  pUinted,  that  shot  into 
their  quarters,  and  did  them  great  hurt;  when 
their  cannon,  though  they  returned  twenty  shot 
for  one,  did  very  litde  or  no  harm. 

And  now  the  king's  forces  had  a  fuU  prospect 
over  all  the  other's  quarters;  saw  how  all  tndr 
foot  and  horse  were  disposed,  and  from  whence 
they  received  all  theur  forage  and  provisions: 
which  when  clearly  viewed  and  observed.  Goring 
was  sent  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse,  and 
fifteen  hundred  foot,  a  little  westward  to  St.  Blase, 
to  drive  the  enemy  yet  closer  together,  and  to 
cut  off  the  provisions  they  received  from  thence ; 
which  was  so  well  executed,  that  they  did  not  only 
possess  themselves  of  St.  Austel,  and  the  westeriy 
part  of  St.  Blase,  (so  that  the  enemy's  horse  was 
reduced  to  that  small  extent  of  earth  that  is 
between  the  river  of  Foy  and  that  at  Blase,  which 
is  not  above  two  miles  m  breadth,  and  Httle  more 
in  length ;  in  which  they  had  for  the  most  part 
fed  since  they  came  to  Ustithiel,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  now  long  supply  them,)  but  likewise 
were  masters  of  the  Parr  near  St.  Blase ;  whereby 
they  deprived  them  of  the  chief  place  of  landing 
the  provisions  which  came  by  sea.  And  now  the 
earl  begun  to  be  very  sensible  of  the  ill  condition 
he  was  in,  and  discerned  that  he  should  not  be 
able  long  to  remain  in  that  posture;  besides,  he 
had  received  advertisement  that  the  party  which 
was  sent  for  his  relief  from  London,  had  received 
some  brush  in  Somersetshire,  which  would  much 
retard  their  march ;  and  therefore  it  behoved  him 
to  enter  upon  new  counsels,  and  to  take  new 
resolutions. 

It  is  very  true  the  defeat  at  Cropredy  ijn.  which 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  one  thousand  men  killed, 
or  taken  prisoners)  had  so  totally  broken  Waller's 
army,  that  it  coida  never  be  brouffht  to  fight  after: 
but  when  he  had  marched  at  a  mstance  from  the 
king,  to  recover  the  broken  spirits  of  his  men, 
and  heard  that  his  majesty  was  marched  directly 
towards  the  west,  observing  likewise  that  eveiy 
night  very  many  of  his  men  run  from  him,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  himself  to  London, 
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where  he  made  ^evoua  complaints  against  the 
earl  of  Essex,  as  if  he  had  purposely  exrosed  him 
to  be  affronted ;  all  which  was  greedily  nearkened 
to,  and  his  person  received,  and  treated,  as  if  he 
had  returned  victorious  after  having  defeated  the 
king's  army :  which  was  a  method  very  contrary 
to  what  was  used  in  the  king's  quarters,  where 
all  accidental  misfortunes,  how  inevitable  soever, 
were  still  attended  with  very  apparent  discoun- 
tenance. 

But  when  he  went  himself  to  London,  or  pre- 
sently upon  it,  he  sent  his  lieutenant  general 
Midoleton  (a  person  of  whom  we  shaU  say  much 
hereafter,  and  who  lived  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  the  ill  footsteps  of  his  youth ;  for  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  first  led  into 
reoellion)  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse 
and  dragoons,  to  follow  the  king  into  the  west, 
and  to  wait  upon  his  rear,  with  orders  to  reduce  in 
his  way  Donnington-castle,  the  house  of  a  private 
gentleman  near  Newbury,  in  which  there  were 
a  company  or  two  of  foot  of  the  king's ;  and  which 
they  believed  would  be  dehvered  up  as  soon  as 
demanded;  being  a  place,  as  they  thought,  of 
little  strength.  &ut  Middleton  found  it  so  wcJl 
defended  by  colonel  Bois,  who  was  governor  of 
it,  that,  after  he  had  lost  at  least  three  hundred 
officers  and  soldiers  in  attempting  to  take  it,  he 
was  compelled  to  recommend  it  to  the  governor  of 
Abingdon,  to  send  an  officer  and  some  troops  to 
block  it  up  from  infesting  that  ^reat  road  into  the 
west;  ana  himself  prosecuted  his  march  to  follow 
the  king. 

In  Somersetshire,  he  heard  of  great  magazines 
of  all  provisions,  made  for  the  supply  of  the  king's 
army,  which  were  sent  every  day  by  strong  convoys 
to  £&eter,  there  to  wait  fartner  orders.  To  surprise 
these  provisions  he  sent  muor  Carr,  with  five 
hundred  horse;  who  fell  into  the  village  where  the 
convoy  was,  and  was  very  like  to  have  mastered 
them,  when  sir  Francis  Doddington,  with  a  troop 
of  horse,  and  some  foot  from  Bridgewater,  came 
seasonably  to  their  retief,  and  after  a  very  sharp 
conffict,  in  which  two  or  three  good  officers  of  the 
king's  were  killed,  and  among  them  major  KilH- 
grew,  a  very  hopeful  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
ffaUant  and  most  deservmg  father,  he  totally  routed 
tne  enemy ;  killed  thirty  or  forty  upon  the  place ; 
and  had  the  pursuit  of  them  two  or  three  miles ; 
in  which  major  Carr,  who  commanded  the  party, 
and  many  other  officers,  were  taken ;  and  many 
others  desperately  wounded;  and  recovered  all 
that  they  nad  taken:  which  sharp  encounters, 
where  always  many  more  men  are  lost,  than  are 
killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  put  such  a  stop  to 
Middleton's  marcn,  that  he  was  glad  to  retire 
back  to  Sherborne,  that  he  might  refiresh  the 
weariness,  and  recover  the  spirits  of  his  men. 
This  was  the  defeat,  or  obstruction,  which  the 
earl  of  Essex  had  intelligence  that  the  forces  had 
met  with  coming  to  his  relief;  and  which  made 
him  despair  of  any  succour  that  way. 

When  the  earl  found  himself  in  this  condition, 
and  that,  within  very  few  days,  he  must  be  without 
any  provisions  for  his  army ;  he  resolved,  that  sir 
William  Balfour  should  use  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  break  through  with  his  whole  body  of  horse, 
and  to  save  them  the  best  he  could;  and  then  that 
he  himself  would  embark  his  foot  at  Foy,  and  with 
them  escape  by  sea.  And  two  foot  soldiers  of  the 
army,  whereof*^  one  was  a  Frenchman,  came  over 


from  them,  and  assured  the  king,  "  that  they  in- 
**  tended,  that  night,  to  break  through  with  their 
"  horse,  which  were  all  then  drawn  on  that  side 
"  the  river,  and  town  of  Listithiel;  and  that  the 
"  foot  were  to  march  to  Foy,  where  they  should 
"  be  embarked."  This  intdhgence  agreed  with 
what  they  otherwise  received,  and  was  believed  as 
it  ought  to  be;  and  thereupon  order  was  given, 
''  that  both  armies"  (for  that  under  prince  Maurice 
was  looked  upon  as  distinct,  and  always  so  quar- 
tered) "  should  stand  to  their  arms  all  that  night ; 
"  ana  if  the  horse  attempted  an  escape,  fall  on 
"  them  from  both  quarters ;"  the  passage  between 
them,  through  which  they  must  go,  being  but  a 
musket-shot  over;  and  they  could  not  avoid  going 
very  near  a  very  little  cottage,  that  was  well  for- 
tifi^;  in  which  fifty  musketeers  were  placed. 
Advertisement  was  sent  to  Goring,  and  all  the 
horse ;  and  the  orders  renewed,  which  had  formerly 
been  given,  for  the  breaking  down  the  bridges, 
and  cutting  down  the  trees  near  the  highway,  to 
obstruct  their  passage. 

The  effect  ot  all  this  providence  was  not  such  as 
was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The  ni^ht  grew 
dark  and  misty,  as  the  enemy  could  wish ;  and 
about  three  in  tne  morning,  the  whole  body  of  the 
horse  passed  with  great  silence  between  the  armies, 
and  within  pistol-shot  of  the  cottage,  without  so 
much  as  one  musket  discharged  at  them.  At  the 
break  of  day,  the  horse  were  discovered  marching 
over  the  heath,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  foot ;  and 
there  was  only  at  hand  the  earl  of  Cleveland's 
brigade,  the  body  (A  the  king's  horse  being  at  a 
greater  distance.  That'  brigade,  to  which  some 
other  troops  which  had  taken  the  alarm  joined, 
followed  them  in  the  rear;  and  killed  some,  and 
took  more  prisoners :  but  stronger  parties  of  the 
enemy  frequently  turning  upon  them,  and  the 
whole  body  often  making  a  stand,  they  were  often 
compelled  to  retire ;  yet  followed  in  that  manner, 
that  they  killed  and  took  about  a  hundred;  which 
was  the  greatest  damage  they  sustained  in  their 
whole  march.  The  notice  and  orders  came  to 
Goring,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his  jovial  exercises; 
which  he  received  with  mirth,  and  slighting  those 
who  sent  them,  as  men  who  took  alarms  too 
warmly;  and  he  continued  his  deUghts,  till  all  the 
enemy  s  horse  were  passed  through  his  quarters ; 
nor  did  then  pursue  them  in  any  time.  So  that, 
excepting  sucn  who,  by  the  tiring  of  their  horses, 
became  prisoners,  Balfour  continued  his  march 
even  to  London,  with  less  loss  or  trouble  than  can 
be  imagined,  to  the  infinite  reproach  of  the  king's 
army,  and  of  all  his  f^arrisons  in  the  way.  Nor 
was  any  man  called  m  question  for  this  supine 
neglect ;  it  being  not  thought  fit  to  make  severe 
inquisition  into  the  behaviour  of  the  rest,  when  it 
was  so  notoriously  known,  how  the  superior  officer 
had  failed  in  his  auty. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  horse  were  gone, 
the  earl  drew  all  his  foot  together,  and  quitted  Lis- 
tithiel, and  marched  towards  Foy;  having  left  order 
for  the  breaking  down  that  bridge.  But  his  majesty 
himself  from  his  new  fort  discerned  it,  and  sent  a 
company  of  musketeers,  who  quickly  beat  those 
that  were  Idt ;  and  thereby  preserved  the  bridge ; 
over  which  the  king  presentiy  inarched  to  overtake 
the  rear  of  the  army,  which  inarched  so  fast,  yet  in 
good  order,  that  they  left  two  demi-culverins,  and 
two  other  very  good  guns,  and  some  ammunition, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  king.  That  day  was  spent 
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in  emart  skirmiBhes,  in  which  many  fell ;  and  if  the 
king's  horse  had  been  more^  whereof  he  had  only 
two  troops  of  his  guards,  (which  did  good  service,) 
it  would  have  proved  a  bloody  day  to  the  enemy. 
The  night  cominjg  on,  the  king  lay  in  the  field,  his 
own  quarters  being  so  near  me  enemy,  that  they 
discharged  many  cannon-shot,  which  feU  within  few 
yards  of  him,  when  he  was  at  supper.  Sunday 
being  the  next  day,  and  the  first  day  of  September, 
in  the  morning,  6utler,  lieutenant  colonel  to  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Bo- 
connocke,  and  was  exchanged  for  an  ofiicer  of  the 
king's,  came  from  the  earl  to  desire  a  parley.  As 
soon  as  he  was  sent  away,  the  earl  embarked  him- 
self, with  the  lord  Roberts,  and  such  other  officers 
as  he  had  most  kindness  for,  in  a  vessel  at  Foy ; 
and  so  escaped  into  Plymouth;  leaving  all  his  army 
of  foot,  cannon,  and  ammunition,  to  the  care  of 
major  general  Skippon ;  who  was  to  make  as  good 
conditions  for  them  as  he  could ;  and  after  a  very 
short  stay  in  Plymouth,  he  went  on  board  a  ship 
of  the  royal  navy,  that  attended  there ;  and  was, 
within  few  days,  delivered  at  London ;  where  he 
was  received  without  anv  abatement  of  the  respect 
they  had  constantly  paia  him ;  nor  was  it  less  tiian 
they  could  have  shewed  to  him,  if  he  had  not  onlv 
brou|(ht  back  his  own  army,  but  the  king  himself 
likewise  with  him. 

The  king  consented  to  the  parley;  upon  which 
a  cessation  was  concluded;  and  nostages  inter- 
•chang^bly  delivered;  and  then  the  enemy  sent 
propositions,  such  as  upon  delivery  of  a  strong  for- 
tifiea  town,  after  a  handsome  defence,  are  usually 
granted.  But  they  ({uickly  found  they  were  not 
£>oked  upon  as  men  in  that  condition ;  and  so,  in 
the  end,  they  were  contented  to  deliver  up  all  their 
cannon ;  which,  with  the  four  taken  two  or  three 
days  before,  were  eight  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
a  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  with  match  and  bid- 
lets  proportionable;  and  about  six  thousand  arms ; 
which  beinff  done, "  the  officers  were  to  have  liberty 
to  wear  their  swords,  and  to  pass  with  their  own 
money,  and  proper  goods ;  and,  to  secure  them 
from  plunder,  they  were  to  have  a  convoy  to 
Poole,  or  Southampton ;  all  their  sick  and  wounded 
might  stay  in  Foy  till  they  were  recovered,  and 
''  then  have  passes  to  Plymouth." 

This  agreement  was  executed  accordingly,  on 
Monday  tne  second  of  September;  and  though  it 
was  near  the  evening  before  all  was  finished,  they 
would  march  away  that  night ;  and  though  all  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  them  from  violence,  yet  first 
at  Lastithiel,  where  they  had  been  long  quartered, 
and  in  other  towns  through  which  they  had  for- 
merly passed,  the  inhabitant8,especially  tne  women, 
who  pretended  to  see  their  own  clothes  and  goods 
about  them,  which  they  had  been  plundered  of, 
treated  them  very  rudely,  even  to  stripping  of  some 
of  the  soldiers,  and  more  of  their  wives,  who  had 
before  behaved  themselves  with  great  insolence  in 
the  march.  That  night  there  came  about  one  hun- 
dred of  them  to  the  king's  army,  and  of  the  six 
thousand,  lor  so  many  marched  out  of  Foy,  there 
did  not  a  third  part  come  to  Southampton ;  where 
the  king'e  convoy  left  them ;  to  which  Skippon 
gave  a  large  testimony  under  his  hand,  ''that  tney 
"  had  carried  themselves  with  ff^cat  civility  to*- 
*'  wards  them,  and  fully  complied  w^  their  obl>- 
"  gation." 

Whilst  the  king  was  in  the  west,  {though  he  had 
left  Oxford  in  a  very  ill  state  in  respect  of  provi- 
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sions  and  fortifications,  and  soldiers,  and  of  the 
different  humours  of  those  who  remained  there, 
the  town  being  full  of  lords,  (besides  those  <^tbe 
council,)  and  of  persons  of  the  best  quality^  with 
very  many  ladies,  who,  when  not  pleased  them- 
selves, kept  othera  from  being  so;  yet,  in  his 
absence,  they  who  were  solicitous  to  canrv  on  his 
service,  concurred  and  agreed  so  well  together,  that 
they  prevailed  with  the  rest  to  do  every  thing  that 
was  necessary.  They  caused  provisions  of  corn  to 
be  laid  in,  m  great  proportions;  assigning  the 
pubtic  schools  to  that  purpose;  and  comniitttng 
the  custody  of  them  to  the  owners  of  the  corn. 
Hiey  had  raised  so  many  volunteen,  that  their 
guards  were  wdl  kept,  and  there  was  need  they 
should  be  so ;  for  when  both  the  parliament  armies 
were  before  the  town,  major  genoal  Brown,  a  citi- 
zen of  London  of  good  reputation,  and  a  stout  man, 
had  been  Idt  in  Abingdon  with  a  strong  garrison ; 
from  whence,  being  supmor  in  power,  he  infested 
Oxford  very  much;  which  fave  them  the  more 
reason  to  prosecute  the  fortifications;  which,  in 
the  most  importiUit  places,  they  brought  to  a  mid 
perfection ;  and  when  they  had  no  more  apprehen- 
sion of  a  siege.  Waller  bemg  at  a  distance,  and  not 
able  to  follow  the  king,  ana  less  able  to  sit  down 
before  Oxford,  they  resolved  to  do  somewhat  to  be 
talked  of. 

The  king  had,  before  his  departure,  found  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  governor,  and  very 
apprehensive  of  his  rudeness,  and  incomplacency. 
Upon  the  death  of  sir  William  Penmman,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Oxford,  to  the  great  satisfisction 
of  all  men,  being  a  very  brave  and  generous  person, 
and  who  performed  ul  manner  of  civilities  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  as  having  had  a  very  good  educa- 
tion, and  wdl  understanding  the  mannen  of  the 
court,  (the  queen  being  then  in  Oxford,)  her  ma- 
jesty, who  thought  herwslf  the  safer  for  being  under 
the  charge  and  care  of  a  Roman  catholic,  prevailed 
with  the  Icing  to  confer  that  charge  upon  sir  Arthur 
Aston;  who  had  been  at  Reamng,  and  had  the 
fortune  to  be  very  much  esteemed,  where  he  was 
not  known;  and  very  much  detested,  where  he  was; 
and  he  was  by  this  time  too  well  known  at  Oxford, 
to  be  belovea  by  any;  which  the  king  well  under- 
stood, and  was  the  more  troubled,  because  he  saw 
the  prejudice  was  universal,  and  with  too  much 
reason;  and  therefore  his  majesty  had  ^ven  an 
extraordinary  commission  to  the  lords  of  his  coun- 
cil, to  whose  authority  he  was  to  submit,  which 
obliged  him  to  live  with  a  little  more  respect  to- 
wards them,  than  he  desired  to  do ;  being  a  man  of 
a  rough  nature,  and  so  given  up  to  an  immoderate 
love  of  money,  that  he  cared  not  by  what  im- 
righteous  ways  he  exacted  it.    There  were  likewise 
some  officers  of  name,  who,  having  then  no  cham 
in  the  army,  stayed  in  the  town ;  and  those,  by  the 
king's  direction,  the  lords  disposed  to  assist  the  go- 
vernor; and  particularly,  to  take  care  of  the  sevml 
quarters  of  tne  town ;  one  whereof  was  assigned  to 
each  of  them :  amongst  them,  coloncd  Gage  was 
one ;  who  having  the  English  regiment  in  Flanders, 
had  got  leave  there  to  make  oner  of  his  service  to 
the  king ;  and  to  that  puipose  was  newly  come 
from  thence  to  Oxford ;  ana  was  indeed  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts,  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  vnae 
man ;  of  whom  thm  will  be  hereafter  more  occa- 
sion to  enlarge. 

He  was  in  truth  a  very  extraordinary  man,  of  a 
large  and  very  graceful  person,  of  an  honourable 
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extraction,  his  grandfather  having  been  knight  of 
the  garter ;  besides  his  great  e2q)erience  and  abili- 
ties as  a  soldier,  which  were  very  eminent,  he  had 
very  great  parts  of  breeding,  being  a  very  good 
Bchohu'  in  the  polite  parts  of  learning,  a  great 
master  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  tongues,  besides 
the  French  and  the  Dutch,  which  he  spoke  in  great 
I>erfection;  having  scarce  been  in  England  in 
twenty  ^rears  before.  He  was  likewise  very  con- 
versant in  courts;  having  for  many  years  been 
much  esteemed  in  that  of  the  archduke  and  duchess, 
Albert  and  Isabella,  at  Brussels ;  which  was  a  great 
and  very  regular  court  at  that  time ;  so  that  he 
deserved  to  oe  looked  upon  as  a  wise  and  accom- 
plished nerson.  Of  this  gentleman,  the  lords  of  the 
council  nad  a  singular  esteem,  and  consulted  fre- 
qjuently  with  him,  whilst  they  looked  to  be  be- 
81^^ ;  and  thought  Oxford  to  be  the  more  secure 
for  his  being  in  it;  which  rendered  him  so  ungrate- 
ful to  the  governor,  sir  Arthur,  that  he  CTOssed 
him  in  any  thing  he  proposed,  and  hated  him 
perfectly ;  as  they  were  of  natures^  and  manners, 
as  different  as  men  can  be. 

The  garrison  of  Basing-house,  the  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Winchester,  in  which  himself  was  and 
commanded,  had  been  now  straitly  besieged,  for 
the  space  of  above  three  months,  hj  a  conjunction 
of  the  parliament  troops  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex, 
under  the  command  of  Norton,  Onslow,  Jarvis, 
Whitehead,  and  Morley,  all  colonels  of  regiments, 
and  now  united  in  this  service  under  the  command 
ot  Norton;  a  man  of  spirit,  and  of  the  greatest 
fortune  of  all  the  rest.  It  was  so  closely  begirt 
before  the  king^s  march  into  the  west,  and  was 
lcx)ked  upon  as  a  place  of  such  importance,  that 
wrhen  the  king  sent  notice  to  Oxfora  of  his  reso- 
lution to  march  into  the  west,  the  council  humbly 
desired  his  majesty, ''  that  he  would  make  Basing 
^*  his  way,  and  thereby  relieve  it,"  which  his  ma- 
jesty found  would  have  retarded  his  march  too 
much,  and  might  have  invited  WiJler  the  sooner 
to  follow  him ;  and  therefore  declined  it.  From 
that  time,  the  marquis,  by  frequent  expresses,  im- 
portuned the  lords  of  the  council  "  to  provide,  in 
*'  some  manner,  for  his  relief;  and  not  to  suffer 
his  person,  and  a  place  from  whence  the  rebels 
received  so  much  prejudice,  to  fall  into  their 
hands."  The  lady  marchioness,  his  wife,  was 
then  in  Oxford ;  and  solicited  very  diligently  the 
timely  preservation  of  her  husband ;  wEich  made 
every  body  desire  to  gratify  her,  .being  a  lady  of 
great  honour  and  alliance,  as  sister  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  to  the  lady  marchioness  of  Hertford ; 
who  was  Mkewise  in  the  town,  and  engaged  her 
husband  to  take  this  business  to  heart :  and  all 
the  Roman  catholics,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
town,  looked  upon  themselves  as  concerned  to 
contribute  dl  they  could  to  the  good  work,  and  so 
offered  to  list  themselves  and  their  servants  in  the 
service. 

The  council,  both  upon  public  and  private  mo- 
tives, was  very  heartily  disposed  to  eflect  it ;  and 
had  several  conferences  together,  and  with  the 
officers ;  in  all  which  the  governor  too  reasonably 
opposed  the  design,  *'  as  frdl  of  more  difficulties, 
"  and  liable  to  greater  damages,  than  any  soldier, 
*'  who  understood  command,  would  expose  himself 
*'  and  the  king's  sen^e  to ;"  and  protested,  "  that 
'*  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  die  small  garrison 
*'  that  was  under  his  charge  to  be  hazarded  in  the 
attempt."    It  was  very  true,  Basing  was  near 
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forty  miles  from  Oxford,  and,  in  the  way  between 
them,  the  enemy  had  a  strong  garrison  of  horse 
and  foot  at  Abingdon,  and  as  strong  at  Reading, 
whose  horse  every  day  visited  all  the  highways 
near,  besides  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons  quar- 
tered at  Newbury;  so  that  it  appeared  to  most 
men  hardly  possible  to  send  aparty  to  Basing,  and 
impossible  for  that  party  to  return  to  Oxford,  if 
they  should  be  able  to  get  to  Basing :  jret  new 
importunities  from  the  marquis,  with  a  positive  de- 
claration, '*  that  he  could  not  defend  it  above  ten 
*'  days,  and  must  then  submit  to  the  worst  con- 
''  ditions  the  rebels  were  like  to  grant  to  his 
'^  person,  and  to  his  religion ;"  and  new  instances 
from  his  lady  prevailed  with  the  lords  to  enter 
upon  a  new  consultation ;  in  which  the  governor 
persisted  in  his  old  resolution,  as  seeing  no  cause 
to  change  it. 

In  tms  debate  colonel  Gage  declared,  **  that 
though  he  thought  the  service  frdl  of  hasard, 
especially  for  the  return ;  yet  if  the  lords  would, 
by  listing  their  own  servants,  persuade  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  town  to  do  the  like,  and  engage 
their  own  persons,  wherebv  a  good  troop  or  two 
of  horse  miffht  be  raised,  {upon  which  tne  prin- 
*'  cipal  dependence  must  be,)  he  would  wiUinglj, 
^*  if  there  were  nobodv  else  thought  fitter  for  it, 
<'  undertake  the  conauct  of  them  himself;  and 
**  hoped  he  should  give  a  good  account  of  it :" 
which  being  offered  with  great  cheerfulness  by 
a  person,  of  whose  prudence,  as  weU  as  courage, 
they  had  a  frdl  confidence,  they  all  resolved  to 
do  the  utmost  that  was  in  their  power  to  make  it 
effectual. 

There  was  about  this  time,  bv  the  surrender  of 
Greenland-house,  (which  coula  not  possibly  be 
longer  defended,  the  whole  structure  being  beaten 
down  by  the  cannon,)  the  regiment  of  colonel 
Hawkins  marched  into  Oxford,  amounting  to  near 
three  hundred;  to  which  as  many  others  joined 
as  made  it  up  four  hundred  men.  The  lords 
mounted  their  servants  upon  their  own  horses; 
and  they,  with  the  volunteers,  who  frankly  listed 
themselves,  amounted  to  a  body  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  very  good  horse,  all  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  William  Web,  an  excellent  officer, 
bred  up  in  Flanders  in  some  emulation  with  colonel 
Gage ;  and  who,  upon  the  catholic  interest,  was  at 
this  time  contented  to  serve  under  him.  With  this 
small  partv  for  so  great  an  action,  Gage  marched 
out  of  Oxiord  in  the  beginning  of  the  night ;  and, 
by  the  morning,  reached  the  place  where  he  in- 
tended to  refresh  himself  and  his  troops ;  which 
was  a  wood  near  WaUingford ;  from  whence  he 
despatched  an  express  to  sir  William  Ogle,  go- 
vernor of  Winchester ;  who  had  made  a  promise  to 
the  lords  of  the  council,  '*  that,  whensoever  they 
**  would  endeavour  the  raising  of  the  siege  before 
''  Basing,  he  would  send  one  hundred  horse  and 
'*  three  hundred  foot  out  of  his  garrison,  for  their 
"  assistance ;"  and  a  presumption  upon  this  aid 
was  the  principal  motive  for  the  undertaking :  and 
so  he  was  directed,  at  what  hour  in  the  morning 
his  party  should  fall  into  Basing  park,  in  the  rear 
of  the  rebels'  quarters ;  whilst  (Sige  himself  would 
fall  on  the  other  side ;  the  marquis  being  desired 
at  the  same  time  to  miake  frequent  sallies  from  the 
house. 

After  some  hours  of  refreshment  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sending  this  express  to  Winchester,  the 
troops  marched  through  oy-lanes  to  Aldermaston* 
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a  village  out  of  any  great  road ;  where  they  in- 
tended to  take  more  rest  that  night.  They  had 
marched,  from  the  time  they  left  Oxford,  with 
orange-tawny  scarfs  and  ribbons,  that  they  might 
be  taken  for  the  parliament  soldiers ;  and  hop^, 
by  that  artifice  to  have  passed  undiscovered  even 
to  the  approach  upon  the  besiegers.  But  the  party 
of  horse  which  was  sent  before  to  Aldermaston, 
found  there  some  of  the  parliament  horse,  and, 
forgetting  their  orange-tawny  scarfs,  fdl  upon 
them;  and  killed  some,  and  took  six  or  seven 
prisoners ;  whereby  the  secret  was  discovered,  and 
notice  quickly  sent  to  Basing  of  the  approaching 
danger;  which  accident  made  their  stay  shorter 
at  that  village  than  was  intended,  and  than  the 
weariness  of  the  soldiers  required.  About  eleven 
of  the  clock,  they  begun  then:  march  again ;  which 
they  continued  all  that  night;  the  horsemen  often 
alighting,  that  the  foot  might  ride,  and  others 
taking  many  of  them  behind  them ;  however  they 
could  not  but  be  extremely  weary  and  surbated. 

Between  four  and  ^vq  ot  the  clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  it  having  been  Monday  night  that  they 
left  Oxford,  they  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Basing; 
where  an  officer,  sent  from  sir  William  Ogle,  came 
to  them  to  let  them  know,  *'  that  he  durst  not  send 
"  his  troops  so  hr,  in  regard  many  of  the  enemy's 
*'  horse  lay  between  Winchester  and  Basing." 
This  broke  all  the  colonel's  measures ;  and,  since 
there  was  no  receding,  made  him  change  the  whole 
method  of  his  proceeding;  and,  instead  of  di- 
viding his  forces,  and  fallmg  on  in  several  places, 
as  he  meant  to  have  done  ifthe  Winchester  forces 
had  complied  with  their  obligation,  or  if  his  march 
had  been  undiscovered,  he  resolved  now  to  fall  on 
jointly  with  all  his  body  in  one  place ;  in  order  to 
which,  he  commanded  the  men  to  be  ranged  in 
battalions ;  and  rid  to  every  squadron,  giving  them 
such  words  as  were  proper  to  the  occasion ;  which 
no  man  could  more  pertinently  deliver,  or  with  a 
better  grace :  he  commanded  every  man  to  tie  a 
white  tape  ribbon,  or  handkerchief,  above  the 
elbow  of  thdr  right  arm ;  and  gave  them  the  word 
St.  Qtorgej  which  was  the  sign  and  the  word  that 
he  had  sent  before  to  the  marquis,  lest  in  his  sal- 
lies their  men,  for  want  of  distinction,  might  fisdl 
foul  of  each  other. 

Thus  they  marched  towards  the  house,  colonel 
Web  leading  the  right  wing,  and  lieutenant  colonel 
Bunkly  the  left  of  the  horse;  and  Gage  himyself 
the  foot.  They  had  not  marched  far,  ^en  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  large  campaign  field,  upon  a  little 
rismg  of  an  hill,  thev  discerned  a  body  of  five  cor- 
nets of  horse  very  full,  standing  in  very  good  order 
to  receive  them.  But  before  any  impression  could 
be  made  upon  them,  the  colonel  must  pass  between 
two  hedges  lined  very  thick  with  musketeers ;  from 
whom  the  horse  very  courageously  bore  a  smart 
volley,  and  then  charged  the  enemy's  horse  so  gal- 
lantly, that,  after  a  shorter  resistance  than  was  ex- 
pected from  the  known  courage  of  Norton,  though 
many  of  his  men  fell,  thev  gave  groimd ;  and  at 
last  plainly  run  to  a  safeplace,  beyond  which  they 
could  not  be  pursued.  The  foot  disputed  the  busi- 
ness much  better,  and  being  beaten  from  hedge 
to  hedge,  retired  into  their  quarters  and  works ; 
which  they  did  not  abandon  in  less  than  two 
hours;  and  then  a  free  entrance  into  the  house 
was  gained  on  that  side,  where  the  colonel  only 
stayed  to  salute  the  marouis,  and  to  put  in  the 
ammunition  he  had  brougnt  with  him ;  which  was  ] 


only  twdve  barrels  <^  powder,  and  twelve  hundred 
weight  of  match;  and  immediately  marched  witk 
his  horse  and  foot  to  Basingstoke,  a  good  mark^- 
town  two  miles  from  the  house;  leaving  one  hun- 
dred foot  to  be  led,  bv  some  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  town  of  Basing,  a  village  but  a  mile 
distant.  In  Basingstoke  they  found  store  of  wheal, 
malt,  oats,  salt,  oacon,  cheese,  and  butter;  as 
much  of  which  was  all  that  day  sent  to  the  house, 
as  they  could  find  carts  or  horses  to  transport,  to- 
gether with  fourteen  barrels  of  powder,  and  some 
muskets,  and  fortv  or  fifty  head  of  cattle,  with 
above  one  hundrea  sheep :  whilst  the  other  patty, 
that  went  to  Basing  town,  beat  the  enemy  that  wag 
ouartered  there,  after  having  killed  forty  or  fifty  of 
tnem ;  some  fled  into  the  church,  where  they  were 
quickly  taken  prisoners;  and,  among  them,  two 
captains,  Jarvise  and  Jephson,  the  two  eldest  sons 
of  two  of  the  greatest  rebels  of  that  country,  and 
both  heirs  to  good  fortunes,  who  were  carried  pri- 
soners to  Basing-house;  the  rest,  who  besieged 
that  side,  being  led  into  a  strong  fort  which  &y 
had  raised  in  the  park.    The  colonel  spent  that 
and  the  next  day  in  sending  all  manner  of  pro- 
visions into  the  house;  and  then,  reasonably  ccHn- 
puting  that  the  garrison  was  well  provided  for  two 
months,  he  thought  of  his  retreat  to   Oxford : 
which  it  was  time  to  do :  for  besides  that  Norton 
had  drawn  all  his  men  together,  who  had  been 
dismayed,  with  all  the  troops  which  lav  quartered 
within  any  distance,  and  appeared  within  sight  of 
the  house  more  numerous  and  gay  than  before,  as 
if  he  meant  to  be  revenged  before  they  parted; 
he  was  likewise  well  informed  by  the  persons  he 
had  employed,  that  the  enemy  from  Abingdon  had 
lodged  themselves  at  Aldermaston,  and  those  from 
Reuling  and  Newbury,  in  two  other  villages  upon 
the  river  Kennet;  over  which  he  was  to  pass. 

Hereupon,  that  he  might  take  away  the  appre- 
hension that  he  meant  suddenly  to  depart,  he  sent 
out  orders,  which  he  was  sure  woula  come  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  to  two  or  three  villages  next 
the  house,  ''that  they  should,  by  the  next  day 
noon,  send  such  proportions  of  com  into  Basing- 
house,  as  were  mentioned  in  the  warrants ;  upon 
pain,  if  they  fjoiled  by  the  time,  to  have  a  thou- 
sand horse  and  dragoons  sent  to  fire  the  towns." 
This  b^ng  done,  and  all  his  men  drawn  together 
about  eleven  of  the  dock  at  ni^ht,  Thursday  the 
second  night  after  he  came  thither,  the  marquis 
giving  him  two  or  three  guides  who  knew  the 
country  exactly,  he  marched  from  Basing  without 
sound  of  drum  or  trumpet,  and  passed  the  Kennet, 
undiscovered,  by  a  fora  near  a  bridge  which  the 
enemv  had  broke  down;  and  thereby  thought 
they  nad  secured  that  passage;  the  horse  taking 
the  foot  en  croupe:  ana  then,  marching  by-ways, 
in  the  morning  they  likewise  passed  over  the 
Thames,  at  a^rd  httle  more  than  a  mile  from 
Reading ;  and  so  escaped  the  enemy,  and  got  be- 
fore night  to  Wallin^ord;  where  he  securely 
rested,  and  refteshed  his  men  that  ni^ht;  and  the 
next  day  arrived  safe  at  Oxford ;  having  lost  only 
two  captains,  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen, 
and  common  men;  in  all  to  the  number  of  eleven ; 
and  forty  or  fifty  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 
What  number  the  enemy  lost  could  not  be  known; 
but  it  was  believed  they  lost  many,  besides  above 
one  hundred  prisoners  that  were  taken;  and  it 
was  confessed,  by  enemies  as  weU  as  friends,  that 
it  was  as  soldierly  an  action  as  had  been  per- 
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formed  in  the  war  on  either  side ;  and  redounded 
very  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  commander. 

The  next  day  after  the  army  of  Essex  was  gone, 
and  dissolyed,  the  king  returned  to  his  quarters 
at  Boconnocke,  and  stayed  there  only  a  day  to  re- 
fresh his  men ;  havinff  sent,  the  day  before,  Green- 
yil,  with  the  Cornish  horse  ana  foot,  towards 
Plymouth,  to  join  with  Goring  in  the  pursuit  of 
Balfour,  and  that  body  of  horse ;  which,  by  pass- 
ing over  the  bridge  near  Salt-ash,  they  might 
easily  have  done.    But  he  slackened  his  march 
that  he  miffht  possess  Salt-ash,  which  the  enemy 
had  quitted,  and  left  therein  eleven  pieces  of  can- 
non, with  some  arms  and  ammunition;  which, 
together  with  the  town,  was  not  worth  his  unwar- 
rantable stay.    This  kept  him  from  joining  with 
Goring ;  who  thereby,  and  for  want  of  those  foot, 
excused  his  not  fighting  with  Balfour  when  he  was 
within  distance ;  but  contented  himself  with  send- 
ing a  commanded  party  to  foUow  his  rear;  and 
in  that  too  eager  a  pursuit,  captain  Samuel  Wain- 
man,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  oarts  and 
expectation,  the  son  of  a  very  wise  ana  eminent 
fatoer,  was  lost,  to  the  hnreparable  damage  of  a 
noble  family.    Thus  Balfour,  by  an  orderly  and 
well  governed  march,  passed  above  one  hundred 
miles  in  the  king's  quarters,  as  hath  been  said  be- 
fore, without  any  considerable  loss,  to  a  place  of 
safety  within  their  own  precincts. 

The  fear  and  apprehension  of  the  enemy  was  no 
sooner  over,  than  the  murmur  begun,  ''  that  the 
"  king  had  been  persuaded  to  grant  too  good  con- 
"  ditions  to  that  oody  of  foot ;  and  that  he  miffht 
"  well  have  forced  them  to  have  submitted  to  Ms 
"  mercy,  as  well  as  to  have  laid  down  their  arms ; 
"  and  so  have  made  both  officers  and  soldiers  to 
"  become  prisoners  of  war :  by  which  the  enemy 
*'  would  not  have  been  able  so  soon  to  have  raised 
"  another  army."  But  they  who  undertook  to 
censure  that  action,  how  great  a  number  soever 
they  were,  did  not  at  all  understand  the  present 
temper  and  constitution  of  the  king's  army ;  which 
then  was  not  near  so  strong  as  it  was  reputed  to 
be.  Whatever  it  might  have  done  by  a  brisk  and 
vigorous  attempt,  idien  it  first  entered  Cornwall, 
which  was  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  when 
a  party  of  his  majesty's  horse  surprised  and  seized 
the  earl  of  Essex's  own  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
many  other  officers  of  name  at  Boconnocke,  before 
his  majesty  was  suspected  to  be  in  any  near  dis- 
tance :  I  say,  whatever  might  have  been  then 
done,  in  that  consternation  the  enemy  was  then  in, 
the  case  was  verv  much  altered  in  the  b^nninff 
of  September,  when  the  articles  were  made ;  and 
when  the  number  of  the  foot  who  laid  down  their 
arms  was  in  truth  superior  to  those  of  the  kind's, 
(as  it  wiU  appear  anon,)  when  his  army  marched 
out  of  Cornwall.  The  oversight,  which  was  a  great 
one,  was  on  th»  other  side,  when  their  horse  broke 
through.  If  they  had  then  known,  and  it  was 
hardly  possible  they  should  not  know  it,  that  all 
the  kmg's  horse,  his  guard  only  excepted,  were  at 
that  time  quartered  behind  them,  about  St.  Blase, 
their  foot  might  very  well  have  marched  away 
with  their  horse,  their  cannon  only  heiug  left  be- 
hind, and  havinff  got  but  four  or  five  hours  before, 
which  they  might  easily,  and  as  undiscemed  have 
done,  the  kinips  army  in  the  condition  and  state 
it  was  in,  naked  and  unshod,  would  through  those 
enclosed  parts,  narrow  lanes,  and  deep  ditches,  in 
Devon  and  Somerset,  have  been  able  to  have  done 


them  little  harm :  besides  the  king  very  well  knew 
at  the  time  the  articles  were  made,  that  Middleton* 
notwithstanding  all  his  affronts,  was  then  come  to 
Tiverton;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt» 
that  his  majestv,  in  those  condescensions,  pro- 
ceeded with  no  less  prudence  than  clemency. 

After  this  great  victory,  the  king  thought  fit  to 
renew  his  oner  of  peace;  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  desire  that  tnere 
might  be  a  treaty  to  that  purpose ;  which  message 
was  sent  by  a  trumpet  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  after 
his  repair  to  London,  to  be  delivered  by  hun,  of 
which  there  was  no  consideration  taken  in  three 
months  after  the  receipt  of  it.  This  done,  the 
king  was  persuaded,  in  nis  way  (as  it  was  not  much 
out  of  it  J  to  look  upon  Plymouth ;  for  so  far  it 
might  be  presumed  that  thie  Cornish  troops,  how 
impatient  soever  they  were  to  be  at  their  narvest, 
would  attend  him :  and  if  he  could,  by  appearing 
before  it,  become  master  of  it,  which  was  not 
thought  improbable,  he  would  return  to  Oxford  in 
great  triumph,  and  leave  the  west  throughly  re« 
duced ;  for  then  Lyme  could  not  hold  out,  and  he 
might  be  sure  to  carry  an  army  with  him  strongly 
recruited ;  but  if  it  proved  not  a  work  of  ease  and 
expedition,  he  might  proceed  in  his  march  without 
farther  stay ;  and  he  quickly  found  it  necessary  to 
do  so ;  havinff  sent  a  summons  to  the  town,  and 
received  a  ruae  answer  to  it :  for  the  earl  of  Essex 
had  left  the  lord  Roberts  governor  in  that  town ;  a 
man  of  a  sour  and  surly  nature,  a  great  opini&tre, 
and  one  who  must  be  overcome  before  he  would 
believe  that  he  could  be  so.    The  king,  finding  no 

good  could  be  done  with  him,  and  that  the  re- 
ucing  the  town  would  require  some  time,  pur- 
sued his  former  resolution,  and  marched  away; 
having  committed  the  blockinff  up  of  Plymouth  to 
sir  Richard  Greenvil,  a  man  who  nad  been  bred  a 
soldier,  and  of  great  expectation,  but  of  greater 
promises;  having  with  aU  manner  of  assurance 
undertaken  to  take  the  town  by  Christmas,  if  such 
conditions  might  be  performed  to  him,  aU  which 
were  punctually  complied  with ;  whilst  he  made 
his  quarters  as  far  as  ever  they  had  been  formerly 
from  the  town ;  beginning  his  war  first  upon  his 
wife,  who  had  been  long  in  possession  of  her  own 
fortune,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  in  chancery,  many 
vears  before  the  troubles ;  and  seizing  upon  all  she 
nad,  and  then  making  himself  master  of  all  their 
estates  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  parliament, 
without  doing  any  thing  of  importance  upon  the 
town;  only  upon  the  nrst  message  between  the 
lord  Roberts  and  him,  there  arose  so  mortal  a 
misunderstanding,  that  there  was  never  civility  or 
quarter  observed  between  them ;  but  such  as  were 
taken  on  either  side  between  them  were  put  to  the 
sword,  or,  which  was  worse,  to  the  halter. 

Since  Uiere  will  be  often  occasion  to  mention 
this  gentlemen,  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  in  the  en- 
suing discourse,  and  because  many  men  believed, 
that  he  was  hardly  dealt  with  in  the  next  year, 
where  all  the  proceedings  will  be  set  down  at 
large,  it  will  not  be  unfit,  in  this  place,  to  say 
somewhat  of  him,  and  of  the  manner  and  merit  of 
his  entering  into  the  king*s  senice  some  months 
before  the  time  we  are  now  upon.  He  was  of  a 
verv  ancient  and  worthy  familv  in  Cornwall,  which 
had,  in  several  a^res,  produced  men  of  great  cou- 
rage, and  very  signal  in  their  fidelity  to,  and  ser- 
vice of,  the  crown ;  and  was  himseU  younger  bro- 
ther (though  in  his  nature,  or  humour,  not  of  kin 
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to  him)  to  the  brave  bit  Bevil  Greenvil,  who  bo 
courageously  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Lans- 
down.  Being  a  younger  brother,  and  a  very 
voung  man,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries  to 
learn  the  profession  of  a  soldier;  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  himself  under  the  ^peatest  general  of 
that  age,  prince  Maurice,  and  m  the  regiment  of 
my  lord  Vere,  who  was  general  of  all  the  English. 
In  that  service  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of 
courage,  and  a  diligent  officer,  in  the  quality  of  a 
captain,  to  which  he  attained  after  few  years'  ser- 
vice. About  this  time,  in  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
king  James,  the  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Spain;  and  in  the  expedition  to  Gales,  this 
gentleman  served  as  a  major  to  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  continued  in  the  same  command,  in  the  war 
that  soon  after  followed  against  France ;  and,  at 
the  Isle  of  Rhee,  insinuated  himself  into  the  very 
good  grace  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
tiie  general  in  that  invasion ;  and  after  the  unfor- 
tunate retreat  from  thence,  was  made  colonel  of  a 
raiment  with  ffeneral  approbation,  and  as  an 
officer  that  well  deserved  it. 

His  credit  every  day  increased  with  the  duke ; 
who,  out  of  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  as  a  most 
generous  person  he  was,  resolved  to  raise  his  for- 
tune ;  towards  the  beginning  whereof,  by  his  coun- 
tenance and  solicitation,  he  prevailed  with  a  rich 
widow  to  marry  him,  who  had  been  a  lady  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  which  she  had  not  yet  out- 
lived ;  ana  though  she  had  no  great  dower  by  her 
husband,  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk ; 
yet  she  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own,  near 
Plymouth ;  and  was  besides  very  rich  in  a  personal 
estate,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  richest  mar- 
riage of  the  west.  This  lady,  by  the  duke's  credit, 
sir  Richard  Greenvil  (for  he  was  now  made  a 
knight  and  baronet)  obtained;  and  was  thereby 
possessed  of  a  plentiful  estate  upon  the  borders  of 
his  own  countrv ;  and  where  his  own  family  had 
great  credit  ana  authority.  The  war  being  shortly 
at  an  end,  and  he  depnved  of  his  great  patron, 
had  nothing  now  to  depend  upon  but  the  fortune 
of  his  wife ;  which,  though  ample  enough  to  have 
supported  the  expense  a  person  of  his  quality 
ought  to  have  maae,  was  not  large  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy his  vanity  and  ambition ;  nor  so  great,  as  he, 
upon  common  reports,  had  promised  himself  by 
her.  By  not  being  enough  pleased  with  her  for- 
tune, he  grew  less  pleased  with  his  wife;  who, 
being  a  woman  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  na- 
ture, and  of  a  wit  superior  to  nis,  quickly  resented 
the  disrespect  she  received  from  him ;  and  in  no 
degree  studied  to  make  herself  easy  to  him.  After 
some  vears  spent  together  in  these  domestic  un- 
sociable contestations,  in  which  he  possessed 
himself  of  all  her  estate,  as  the  sole  master  of  it, 
without  allowing  her,  out  of  her  own,  any  compe- 
tency for  herself,  and  indulged  to  himself  all  those 
licenses  in  her  own  house,  which  to  women  are 
most  grievous,  she  found  means  to  withdraw  her- 
self from  him ;  and  was  with  all  kindness  received 
into  that  family,  in  which  she  had  before  been 
married,  and  was  always  very  much  respected. 

Her  absence  was  not  ingrateful  to  him,  till  the 
tenants  refused  to  pay  him  any  more  rent,  and  he 
found  himself  on  a  sudden  deprived  of  her  whole 
estate,  which  was  all  he  had  to  live  upon :  for  it 
appeared  now,  that  she  had,  before  her  marriage 
with  him,  settled  her  entire  fortune  so  absolutdy 
upon  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  that  the  present  right  was 


in  him,  and  he  reqmred  the  rents  to  be  paid  to 
him.  This  begat  a  suit  in  the  chancery  between 
sir  Kchard  Greenvil  and  the  then  earl  oi  Suffolk, 
before  the  lord  Ckiventry,  who  found  the  convey- 
ances in  law  to  be  so  firm,  that  he  could  not  tmltj 
not  relieve  sir  Richard  Greenvil  in  equity,  but  that 
in  justice  he  must  decree  the  land  to  the  eari; 
which  he  did.  This  very  sensible  mortification 
transported  him  so  much,  that,  bdng  a  man  who 
used  to  speak  very  bitterly  of  those  he  did  not 
love,  after  all  endeavours  to  have  engi^ged  the  eaii 
in  a  personid  conffict,  he  revenged  Imnself  upon 
him  in  such  opprobrious  language,  as  the  govern- 
ment and  justice  of  that  time  would  not  permit  to 
pass  unpunished ;  and  the  earl  appealed  for  repa- 
ration to  the  court  of  star-chamber;  where  ar 
Richard  was  decreed  to  pav  three  thousand  pounds 
for  damages  to  him ;  ana  was  likewise  fined  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  kin^^ ;  who 
finve  the  fine  likewise  to  the  earl:  so  that  sir 
Richard  was  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet 
in  execution  for  the  whole  six  thousand  pounds ; 
which  at  that  time  was  thought  by  all  men  to 
be  a  very  severe  and  rigorous  decree,  and  drew 
a  general  compassion  towards  the  unhiqppy  gentle- 
man. 

After  he  had  endiu^d  manv  years  of  strict  im- 
prisonment, a  little  before  the  oeginning  of  the  late 
troubles,  he  made  his  escape  out  of  me  prison ; 
and  transporting  himself  beyond  the  seas,  remained 
there  till  the  parliament  was  called  that  produced 
so  many  miseries  to  the  kingdom ;  and  when  he 
heard  that  many  decrees  which  had  been  made,  in 
that  time,  by  tne  court  of  star-chamber,  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  persons  grieved,  absolved  from 
those  penalties,  he  likewise  returned,  and  petitioned 
to  have  his  cause  heard ;  for  which  a  committee 
was  appointed;  but  before  it  could  be  brought  to 
any  conclusion,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland. 
Among  the  first  troops  that  were  raised,   and 
transported  for  the  suppression  thereof,  by  the 
parliament,  (to  whom  the  king  had  unhappily 
committed  the  prosecution  thereof,)  sir  Richard 
Greenvil,  upon  the  fame  of  being  a  good  ofiicer, 
was  sent  over  with  a  very  good  troop  of  horse ; 
and  was  major  of  the  earl  of  Leicester's  own  regi- 
ment of  horse,  and  was  very  much  esteemed  by 
him,  and  the  more  by  the  parliament,  for  the 
signal  acts  of  cruelty^  ne  did  every  day  conunit 
upon  the  Irish;  which  were  of  bo  many  kinds 
upon  both  sexes,  young  and  old,  hanging  old  men 
who  were  bedrid,  oecause  they  would  not  discover 
where  their  money  was,  that  he  believed  they  had ; 
and  old  women,  some  of  quality,  after  he  had 
plundered  them,  and  found  leas  than  he  expected ; 
that  they  can  hardly  be  believed,  though  noto- 
riously known  to  be  true. 

After  the  cessation  was  made  in  Ireland,  he 
pretended  that  his  conscience  wouM  not  give  him 
leave  to  stay  there,  and  was  much  the  more  wel- 
come to  the  parliament,  for  declaring  so  heartily 
against  that  cessation;  and  sir  William  Waller 
being  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  make  his 
expedition  into  tne  west,  after  the  battle  of  Aires- 
ford,  sir  Richard  Greenvil  was  either  commended 
to  him,  or  invited  by  him,  to  command  the  horse 
under  him;  which  he  cheerfully  accepted,  not 
without  many  insinuations,  how  much  his  interest 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  would  advance  theirs. 
He  received  from  the  parliament  a  great  sum  of 
money,  for  the  making  nis  equipage;  in  which  he 
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always  affected  more  than  ordinary  lustre ;  and  sir 
William  Waller  communicated  to  him  all  his  de- 
signs, with  the  ground  and  foundation  of  them,  as 
to  an  entire  friend,  and  an  officer  of  that  eminence, 
[by]  whose  advice  he  meant  to  govern  his  own 
conduct. 

His  first  and  principal  desion  was  to  surprise 
Basing-house,  by  a  correspondence  with  the  lord 
Edward  Pawlet,  brother  to  the  marquis  of  Win- 
chester, and  then  with  him,  as  unsuspected  as  a 
brother  ought  to  be.    And  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  this,  sir  Richard  Greenvil  was  sent  before 
with  a  body  of  the  horse,  that  all  things  might 
be  well  disposed,  and  prepared  against  the  time 
Waller  himself  should  come  to  him.  He  appointed 
a  rendezvous  for  the  horse  at  Bagshot,  and  the 
same  day  marched  out  of  London  only  with  his 
equipage ;  which  was  very  noble ;  a  coach  and  six 
horses,  a  waggon  and  six  horses,  many  led  horses, 
and  many  servants :  with  those,  when  he  came  to 
Stanes,  he  left  the  Bagshot-road,  and  marched  di- 
rectly to  Reading,  where  the  king's  garrison  then 
was ;  and  thence,  without  delay,  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  very  graciously  received  by  the  king,  and 
the  more,  liecause  he  was  not  expected.    He  com- 
municated then  to  the  king  the  whole  design  of 
the  surprise  of  Basing ;  upon  which  the  king  sent 
an  express  immediately  to  the  marquis,  with  all 
the  particular  informations ;  who  thereupon  seized 
upon  his  brother,  and  the  other  conspirators; 
who  confessed  all,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  correspondence  and  combination.    The  mar- 
quis prevailed  with  the  king,  that  he  might  only 
turn  his  brother  out  of  the  garrison,  after  justice 
was  done  upon  his  complices.    This  very  happy 
and  seasonable  discoveiy  preserved  that  important 
place ;  which,  without  it,  had  infallibly  been  lost 
within  few  days,  and  therefore  could  not  but  much 
endear  the  person  of  the  discoverer;  upon  whom 
the  parliament  thundered  out  all  those  reproaches, 
which  his  deserting  them  in  such  a  manner  was 
liable  to;    and  denounced  all  those  judgments 
upon  him  of  attainder,  confiscation,  and  incapacity 
01  pardon,  which  they  used  to  do  against  those, 
who,  they  thought,  had  done  them  most  mischief, 
or  against  whom  they  were  most  incensed :  which 
was  all  the  excuse  he  could  make  for  his  proceed- 
ings against  those  of  their  party,  who  fdl  into  his 
hsmds  afterwards  where  he  commanded. 

From  Oxford  he  went  ouickly  into  the  west, 
before  he  had  any  command  there ;  declaring  that 
he  would  assist  colonel  Digby ;  who,  upon  prince 
Maurice's  departure  from  thence  with  his  army, 
was  left  to  block  up  Plymouth ;  which  he  did  wiUi 
much  courage  ana  soldierly  ability.  And  to  him 
he  had  letters  from  the  king,  that  he  should  put 
sir  Richard  Greenvil  into  me  possession  of  his 
wife's  estate,  that  lay  within  his  quarters,  and 
which  was  justly  liable  to  a  sequestration  by  her 
living  in  London,  and  being  too  zealously  of*^  that 
narty ;  which  the  colonel  punctually  did.  And  so 
ne  came,  after  so  many  years,  to  be  again  pos- 
fleesed  of  all  that  estate :  which  was  what  he  most 
set  his  heart  upon. 

One  day  he  made  a  visit  from  his  house,  which 
he  called  his  own,  to  the  colonel ;  and  dined  with 
him ;  and  the  colonel  civilly  sent  half  a  dozen 
troopers  to  wait  on  him  home,  lest  any  of  the  gar- 
rison, in  their  usual  excursions,  might  meet  with 
him.  And  in  his  return  home,  he  saw  four  or  five 
fellows  coming  out  of  a  neighbour  wood,  with  bur- 


dens of  wood  upon  their  backs,  which  they  had 
stolen.  He  bid  the  troopers  feteh  those  fellows  to 
him ;  and  finding  that  they  were  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  he  made  one  of  them  hang  all  the  rest ; 
which,  to  save  his  own  life,  he  was  contented  to 
do :  so  strong  his  appetite  was  to  those  executions 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Ireland,  without  any 
kind  of  commission  or  pretence  of  authority. 

Shortly  after,  upon  a  sally  made  with  horse  and 
foot  from  the  town,  colonel  Digby,  (who,  besides 
the  keenness  of  his  courage,  had  a  more  composed 
understanding,  and  less  liable  to  fumes,  than  those 
of  his  family  who  had  sharper  parts,)  charging 
them  with  such  vigour  as  routed  and  throve  them 
back,  received  himself  in  the  close  an  unhappy 
wound,  with  a  rapier,  in  the  eye;  which  pierced 
near  his  brain ;  so  that,  though  ne  was  brought  off 
by  his  soldiers,  it  was  very  long  before  he  recovered 
enough  to  endure  the  air,  and  never  did  the  effects 
of  the  wound.  And  upon  this  accident  sir  Richard 
Greenvil  was  placed  in  that  command,  which  he 
executed  for  some  months ;  until,  upon  the  advance 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
into  Cornwall,  where  we  found  him  at  the  king's 
coming  thither. 

This  so  large  excursion  upon  so  private  a  person 
may  seem  very  extravagant,  and  to  carry  in  it  toa 
much  animosity  against  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
did  some  thin^  well,  and  was  not  without  some 
merit  in  the  king's  service :  but  they  who  know 
the  occurrences  of  the  next  year,  wnich  will  be 
faithfully  related,  and  consider  the  severity  that  he 
compelled  the  prince  to  use  towards  him,  of  which 
he  made  a  great  noise  afterwards  in  the  world,  and 
prevailed  with  some  good  men  to  believe  that  the 
proceeding  against  hun  was  too  rigorous,  and  that 
the  council  then  about  the  prince  had  some  per- 
sonal disrespect  towards  him,  may  reasonably  be- 
lieve, that  this  enlargement  was  in  some  degree 
necessary,  that  such  a  man's  original,  nature,  man- 
ners, aaa  disposition,  should  be  manifest  and  clearly 
understood. 

The  king  was  now  most  intent  to  return  into  his 
winter  quarters  at  Oxford,  which  was  all  he  could 
propose  to  himself;  and  in  which  he  expected  to 
meet  with  all  the  obstructions  and  difficnilties  his 
enraged  enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.  He  knew 
well  that  Waller  was  even  ready  to  come  out  of 
London,  and  that  Middleton  was  retired  from  Ti- 
verton to  join  with  him ;  that  they  had  sent  for  the 
earl  of  Manchester  to  march  towards  the  west  with 
his  victorious  army :  so  that,  if  he  long  deferred 
his  march,  he  must  look  to  fight  another  battle, 
before  he  could  reach  Oxford.  Notwithstanding 
all  which,  his  army,  that  had  been  upon  hard  duty, 
and  had  made  long  marches  above  six  months  to- 
ffether,  required  some  rest  and  refreshment :  the 
foot  were  without  clothes  and  shoes;  and  the 
horse  in  such  ill  humour,  that  without  money 
they  would  be  more  discontented.  To  provide 
the  best  remedy  that  could  be  applied  to  these 
evils,  the  next  day  after  the  king  marched  from 
Plymouth,  himseUf,  attended  oiUy  by  his  own 
troop,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  court,  went 
to  Ejceter ;  appointing  the  army,  by  slow  marches, 
to  follow,  and  to  be  quartered  at  Tiverton,  and 
the  other  towns  adjacent ;  where  they  arrived  on 
the  3 1  St  of  September.  • 

His  majesty  now  quickly  discerned  how  conti- 
nual hard  duty,  with  little  fighting,  had  lessened 
and  diminished  his  army.    His  own  body  of  foot^ 
3T 
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which  when  he  entered  Cornwall  were  above  four 
thouKand,  was  at  this  time  much  fewer;  and 
prince  Maurice's,  which  consisted  of  full  four 
thousand  fiY%  hundred,  when  the  king  first  viewed 
them  at  Kirton,  was  not  now  half  the  number. 
Of  all  the  forces  under  Greenvil,  which  had  made 
so  much  noise,  and  had  been  thought  worthy  of 
the  name  of  an  army,  there  were  only  ^v^  hun(ved 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse  left  with  him,  for 
the  blocking  of  Plymouth;  the  rest  were  dwindled 
away;  except,  which  was  his  usual  artifice,  he  had 
encouraged  them  to  stay  for  some  time  in  Corn- 
wall, and  then  to  repair  to  him,  as  many  of  them 
did ;  for  his  forces  suddenly  increased ;  and  the 
truth  is,  few  of  the  Cornish  marched  eastward 
with  the  king.  The  king's  horse  were  hiurassed, 
and  many  of  them  dead  in  the  marches ;  which 
contributed  to  the  discontent  of  Uie  riders ;  so 
that  great  provisions  were  to  be  made  before  they 
could  begin  a  new  march.  By  the  diligence  and 
activity  of  the  commissioners  appointed  m  Devon- 
shire lor  those  afiairs,  his  majesty  was  within  few 
days  supplied  with  two  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  which  was  presently  distributed  among 
the  horse;  and  three  thousand  suits  of  clothes, 
with  good  proportions  of  shoes  and  stockings; 
which  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  foot.  Wnat 
remained  yet  wanting  for  the  horse  and  foot,  was 
pomised  to  meet  tb^,  upon  their  first  entrance 
mto  Somersetshire;  where  the  commissioners  of 
that  county  had  undertaken  they  should  be  ready. 

There  was  another  thing  of  equal  importance  to 
be  provided  for,  before  the  king  left  Exeter;  which 
was,  the  blocking  up  the  troops  of  Lyme ;  which 
were  grown  more  insolent  by  the  success  they  had 
had ;  and  made  incmrsions  sometimes  even  to  the 
walls  of  Exeter ;  and  to  restrain  a  stronger  garrison 
in  Taunton.  For  when  prince  Maurice  rused  his 
siege  from  Lyme,  he  had  very  unhappily  drawn  out 
the  ffarrison  of  Taunton,  which  consisted  of  eiffht 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  sir  Joan 
Stawel,  a  person  of  that  notorious  courage  and 
fidelity,  that  he  would  never  have  given  it  up; 
and  left  only  fourscore  men  in  the  castle  to  De 
kept  by  a  heutenant,  who  basely  gave  it  up,  as 
soon  as  Essex  in  his  passage  demanded  it;  for 
which  he  deservedly  afterwards  sufiered  death. 
And  it  was  now,  by  the  garrison  the  earl  put  into 
it,  and  the  extreme  mali^ty  and  pride  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  both  which  they  excelled,  become  a 
sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  (n  all  that  populous 
county. 

To  remedy  the  first  of  these,  some  troops  which 
depended  upon  the  garrison  of  Exeter  were  as- 
signed, which  were  to  receive  orders  from  sir  John 
Berkley,  governor  thereof;  who  was  the  more  va- 
cant for  tmit  service  bj  the  reduction  of  Barnstable ; 
which  was  done  dunng  the  king's  stay  at  Exeter. 
The  other  of  Taunton  was  more  unhappily  com- 
mitted to  colonel  Windham,  the  governor  of 
Bridgewater ;  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  known 
courage  and  unquestionable  ndelity,  by  the  divi- 
sions and  factions  in  the  country,  was  not  equal 
to  the  work.  To  despatch  all  this,  the  kinp^  stayed 
not  a  full  week  at  Exeter;  but  hastened  his  march 
to  Chard  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  stayed 
longer;  for  which  he  paid  dear  after;  for  he 
might  otherwise  have  reached  Oxford,  before  ihe 
enemy  was  in  a  conjunction  strong  enough  to 
stop  him :  yet  even  that  stay  could  not  be  pre- 
vented, except  he  would  have  left  the  money  and 


clothes  (whibh  the  commissioners  of  Somerset- 
shire promised,  and  did  deliver  there  at  last)  be- 
hind him;  which  would  not  have  been  grateful  to 
the  army,  which  had  not  had  much  rest. 

It  was  the  last  of  September,  that  the  king 
marched  from  Chard ;  and  quartered  that  night  at 
a  house  of  the  lord  Pawlet's,  where  prince  Rupert 
met  him,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  unhappy 
afiGurs  of  the  north,  and  that  he  had  left  about  two 
thousand  horse  under  the  command  of  sir  Marma- 
duke  Lan^dale;  which  he  might  as  well  have 
brought  with  him,  and  then  the  king  would  have 
had  a  glorious  end  of  his  western  expedition.  Prince 
Rupert  presently  returned  to  Bristol,  with  orders, 
as  soon  as  was  possible,  to  march  with  those  north- 
em  horse  under  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  and  two 
thousand  foot,  which  were  in  Wales,  under  colonel 
Charles  Gerrard,  into  Gloucestersfcore;  hj  which 
the  enemy  might  be  obliged  to  divide  then*  force, 
which  if  they  should  stiU  keep  united,  the  prince 
from  thence  would  be  able  to  join  with  the  king : 
but  these  orders  were  not  executed  in  time.    l%e 
king's  army  at  this  time  consisted  in  the  whole  but 
of  five  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  about  four 
thousand  horse ;  and  Waller  was  already  come  with 
his  horse  to  Blandford ;  but  some  of  his  troops 
being  beaten  up  bv  those  of  the  king's,  he  retired 
to  Shaftsbuiy,  ana  those  parts  of  Wiltshire  adja- 
cent.    It  concerned  the  king  very  much,  before  he 
left  those  parts,  to  relieve  Portland-castle^  which 
had  been  now  besieged  from  the  time  of  the  earl  of 
Essex's  inarch  that  way.    And  to  that  purpoee,  he 
marched  to  Sherborne ;  where  he  stayed  six  days 
too  long,  though  in  that  time  he  raised  the  siege 
before  Portland-castle,  if  he  had  not  hoped  by  tluit 
delay  that  his  nephew  prince  Rupert  would  have 
been  well  advanced  in  his  march.   Sir  Lewis  Dives 
was  left  with  his  own  regiment  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  old  soldiers,  and  some  horse  in  Sherbome- 
castle,  and  made  commander  in  chief  of  Dorset- 
shire ;  in  hope  that  he  would  be  able  shortly  by 
his  activity,  and  the  very  good  afifection  of  that 
county,  to  raise  men  enough  to  recover  Weymouth : 
and  he  did  perform  all  that  could  be  'reasonably 
expected  from  him.    His  majesty  had  a  great  de- 
sire, in  lus  march  to  Oxford,  to  relieve  Donning- 
ton-castle  by  Newbury,  and  Basing;  which  was 
again  besieged  by  almost  their  whde  army;  and 
then  to  send  a  good  party  to  relieve  Banbury, 
which  had  been  close  besieged  bv  colonel  John 
Flennes,  another  son  of  the  lord  l&y,  with  all  the 
forces  of  Northamptonshire,  Warwick,  and  Co- 
ventry;  and  bravely  defended  by  sir  William 
Compton,  full  three  months ;  but  by  this  time  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  extremity. 

In  order  to  preserve  all  this,  the  king  came  to 
Salisbury  upon  the  fifteenth  of  October;  where  he 
understood,  "  that  Waller  lay  at  Andover  with  his 
troops ;  that  Manchester  was  advanced  as  far  as 
Readixig  with  five  thousand  horse  and  foot,  and 
four  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  that 
four  regiments  of  the  trained  bands  of  London 
were  beginning  their  march  to  him ;  and  that 
"  three  thousand  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  earl 
'<  of  Essex's  army  were  near  Portsmouth,  expect- 
"  ing  orders  to  join  with  the  rest."  This  might 
very  well  haye  disposed  his  majesty  to  have 
hastened  his  march  to  Oxford,  which  would  have 
made  a  fair  conclusion  of  the  campaign ;  and  this 
was  the  more  reasonable,  because  here  the  king 
received  letters  from  prince  Rupert,  in  which  he 
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declared,  "  tliat  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
*'  bring  up  his  troops  so  soon  as  his  majesty  ez- 
'*  pected; '  and  inaeed  as  his  present  conmtion 
required:  and  if  this  had  been  resolved,  both 
Donnington-castle  and  Banbury  might  have  been 
Bcasonably  set  at  liberty;  but  a  great  gaiety  pos- 
sessed Goring,  that  he  earnestly  advised  the  king 
to  march,  with  secrecy  and  expedition,  to  beat 
Waller;  who  lay  at  Andover,  a  good  distance 
from  the  rest,  with  three  thousand  horse  and 
dragoons;  which  the  king,  upon  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  council,  consented  to. 

He  had  left  all  the  cannon  that  he  had  taken 
from  Essex,  in  Exeter;  and  now  he  sent  all  his 
great  cannon  to  a  garrison  he  had  within  two  miles 
of  Salisbury  at  Langford,  a  house  of  the  lord 
Gorges;  where  was  a  garrison  of  one  hundred 
men,  conunanded  by  a  good  officer.  The  rest  of 
the  cannon  and  carriages  were  left  at  Wilton,  the 
house  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  regunent  of 
foot  to  guard  them;  and  the  king  appointed  the 
rendezvous  for  the  army  to  be  the  next  morning, 
by  seven  of  the  clock,  near  Clarendon-park;  and 
g-ood  guards  were  set  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
city,  to  keep  all  people  from  going  out,  that 
Waller  might  not  have  any  notice  of  his  purpose : 
and  if  the  hour  of  the  rendezvous  had  oeen  ob- 
served, as  it  rarely  was,  (though  his  majesty  was 
himself  the  most  punctual,  and  never  absent  at 
the  precise  time,)  that  design  had  succeeded  to 
wish.  For  though  the  foot  under  prince  Maurice 
came  not  up  till  eleven  of  the  clock,  so  that  the 
army  did  not  begin  its  march  till  twelve,  yet  they 
came  within  four  miles  of  Andover,  before  Waller 
had  any  notice  of  their  motions ;  when  he  drew 
out  his  whole  body  towards  them,  as  if  he  meant 
to  fiffht;  but  upon  view  of  their  strength,  and  the 
good  order  they  were  in,  he  chuiged  Ida  mind, 
and  drew  back  into  the  town ;  leaving  a  strong 
party  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  make  good  his  re- 
treat. But  the  king's  van  charged,  and  routed 
them  with  good  execution,  and  pursued  them 
through  the  town,  and  slew  many  of  them  in  the 
rear,  until  the  darkness  of  the  nignt  secured  them, 
and  hindered  the  others  fronilollowing  farther. 
But  they  were  all  scattered,  and  came  not  quickly 
together  again;  and  the  king  quartered  that  night 
at  Andover.  And  the  scattermg  this  great  body 
under  Waller  in  this  manner,  and  the  little  re- 
sistance they  made,  so  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
king's  army,  that  they  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  nave  a  battle  with  the  whole  army  of  the 
enemy;  which  the  king  meant  not  to  seek  out, 
nor  to  decline  fighting  with  them,  if  Uiey  put 
themselves  in  his  way.  And  so  he  resolved  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Donnington-castle,  which  was 
little  out  of  his  way  to  Oxford.  And  to  that  pur- 
pose, he  sent  orders  for  the  cannon  which  had 
been  left  at  Langford  and  Wilton,  to  make  all 
haste  to  a  place  appointed  between  Andover  and 
Newbury ;  where  he  stayed  with  his  army  till  they 
came  up  to  him;  and  then  marched  together  to 
Newbury,  within  a  mile  of  Donninffton. 

Donnington-castle  had  been  (when  Middleton 
from  thence  pursued  his  march  into  the  west)  left 
to  the  care  of  colonel  Horton ;  who  for  some  time 
was  contented  to  block  it  up ;  but  then  finding  his 
summons  neglected,  and  that  they  had  store  of 
provisions  within,  and  having  an  addition  of  forces 
from  Abinfifdon  and  Reading,  he  resolved  to  be- 
siege it;  which  he  begun  to  do  the  39th  of  Sep- 
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tember;  and  made  his  approaches,  and  raised  a 
batteiy  on  the  foot  of  the  hill  next  Newbury,  and 

Slied  It  so  with  his  great  cannon,  that,  after  twelve 
ays'  continual  shooting,  he  beat  down  three  towers 
and  a  part  of  the  wall ;  which  he  believed  had  so 
humbled  the  governor  and  the  garrison,  that  they 
would  be  no  longer  so  stubborn  as  they  had  been ; 
and  therefore  he  sent  them  another  summons,  in 
which  he  magnified  his  own  clemency,  "  that  pre- 
"  vailed  with  him,  now  they  were  even  at  his 
"  mercy,  to  offer  them  quarter  for  their  lives,  if 
**  they  gave  up  the  castle  oefore  Wednesday  at  ten 
"  of  the  clock  in  the  morning;  but  if  that  his 
favour  was  not  accepted,  he  declared,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  that  tnere  should  no  man  amongst 
them  have  his  life  spared."  The  governor  made 
himself  merry  with  his  high  and  threatening  lan- 
guage ;  and  sent  him  word,  "  he  would  keep  the 
"  p&ce,  and  would  neither  give  nor  receive  quar- 
"  ter."  At  this  time,  the  earl  of  Manchester  him- 
self with  his  forces  came  to  Newbury ;  and  receiv- 
ing no  better  answer  to  his  own  summons,  than 
Horton  had  done  before,  he  resolved  to  storm  it 
the  next  day.  But  his  soldiers,  being  well  informed 
of  the  resolution  of  those  witlidn,  declined  that  hot 
service ;  and  plied  it  with  their  artillery  until  the 
next  night;  and  then  removed  their  battery  to  the 
other  side  of  the  castle;  and  begun  their  approaches 
by  saps ;  when  the  governor  made  a  strong  sally, 
and  beat  them  out  of  their  trenches,  and  killed  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  who  commanded  in  chief,  with 
many  soldiers ;  shot  their  chief  cannoneer  through 
the  head,  brought  away  their  cannon  baskets,  and 
many  arms,  and  retired  with  very  little  loss  :  yet 
the  next  night  they  finished  their  battery;  and 
continued  some  days  their  great  shot,  till  they 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  king's  anny ;  and 
thereupon  they  drew  off  their  ordnance,  and  their 
trained  bands  of  London  being  not  yet  come  to 
them,  the  earl  thought  fit  to  march  away  to  a 
greater  distance;  there  having  been,  in  mneteen 
days,  above  one  thousand  great  shot  spent  upon 
the  walls,  without  any  other  damage  to  the  garri- 
son, than  the  beating  down  some  old  parts  thereof. 
When  the  king  came  to  Newbury,  the  governor 
of  Donnington  attended  him,  ana  was  knighted 
for  his  very  good  behaviour;  and  there  was  then 
so  little  apprehension  of  dread  of  the  enemy,  that 
his  m^esty  thought  not  of  prosecuting  his  journey 
towards  Oxford,  before  he  should  relieve  both 
Basing  and  Banbury.  And  now  importunities 
being  sent  from  the  last,  which  was  even  upon  the 
point  of  rendering  for  want  of  victuals,  they  hav- 
ing already  eaten  most  of  their  horses,  his  majesty 
was  well  content  that  the  earl  of  Northampton, 
who  had  the  supreme  government  of  that  garrison, 
where  he  had  left  his  brave  brother  his  lieutenant, 
should,  with  three  regiments  of  horse,  attempt  the 
relieving  it ;  letters  being  sent  to  Oxford,  "  that 
'*  colonel  Gage,  with  some  horse  and  foot  from 
''thence,  should  meet  him;"  which  they  did 
punctually;  and  came  time  enouffh  to  Banbury 
before  they  were  expected:  yet  tney  found  the 
rebels'  horse  (supenor  in  number  oy  much  to 
theirs)  drawn  up  m  five  bodies  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town,  near  their  sconce ;  as  if,  upon  the 
advantage  of  that  ground,  they  meant  to  fight. 
But  two  or  three  shots,  made  at  them  by  a  couple 
of  drakes  brought  from  Oxford  by  colonel  Gage, 
made  them  stagger,  and  retire  from  their  ground 
very  disorderly.    Th^ir  cannon  and  baggage  had 
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been  sent  out  of  the  town  the  night  before;  and 
their  foot,  being  above  seven  huimred,  run  out  of 
Banbury  upon  the  first  advance  of  the  king's 
troops.  Colonel  Gage  with  the  foot  went  direddy 
to  the  castle,  that  they  might  be  at  liberty ;  whilst 
the  earl  of  Northampton  followed  the  hcH'se  so 
closely,  that  they  found  it  best  to  make  a  stand ; 
where  he  furiously  charged  and  routed  them ;  and, 
notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges  with 
musketeers,  pursued  them  till  they  were  scattered, 
and  totally  dispersed ;  their  general,  young  Fiennes, 
continuing  his  flight , till  he  came  to  Coventry,  with- 
out staying.  The  foot,  for  the  most  part,  Dy  dis- 
Eersing  themselves,  escaped  by  the  enclosures, 
efore  colonel  Gage  could  come  up.  But  there 
were  taken,  in  the  chase,  one  field-piece,  and  three 
waffgons  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  many  slain ; 
and  two  officers  of  horse,  with  near  one  hundred 
other  prisoners,  four  comets  of  horse,  and  two 
hundred  horses,  were  taken ;  and  all  this  with  the 
loss  of  one  captain  and  nine  troopers ;  some  offi- 
cers, and  others,  being  wounded,  but  not  mortally. 
Thus  the  siege  was  raised  from  Banbury ;  which 
had  continued  full  thirteen  weeks ;  so  notably  de- 
fended, that  though  they  had  but  two  horses  left 
uneaten,  they  had  never  suffered  a  summons  to  be 
sent  to  them ;  and  it  was  now  relieved  the  very 
day  of  the  month  upon  which  both  town  and  castle 
had  been  rendered  to  the  king  two  years  before ; 
being  the  26th  of  October. 

Though  the  relief  of  Banbury  succeeded  to  wish, 
yet  the  king  paid  dear  for  it  soon  after :  the  very 
day  after  that  service  was  performed,  colonel  Urry, 
a  Scotchman,  who  had  formerly  served  the  parlia- 
ment, and  is  well  mentioned,  m  the  transacdons  of 
the  last  year,  for  having  quitted  them,  and  per- 
formed some  signal  service  to  the  king,  had  in  the 
west,  about  the  time  the  king  entered  into  Corn- 
wall, (in  a  discontented  humour,  which  was  very 
natural  to  him,)  desired  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the 
seas ;  and  so  quitted  the  service :  but,  instead  of 
embarking  himself,  made  haste  to  London;  and 
put  himself  now  into  the  earl  of  Manchester's 
army,  and  made  a  discovery  of  all  he  knew  of  the 
king's  army,  and  a  description  of  the  persons  and 
customs  of  those  who  principally  commanded ;  so 
that  as  they  well  knew  the  constitution  and  weak- 
ness of  the  king's  army,  so  they  had  advertisement 
of  the  earl  of  Northampton's  beinff  gone,  with 
three  regiments  of  horse,  to  the  relief  of  Banbury. 
Whereupon,  within  two  days  after,  all  those  forces 
which  had  been  under  Essex  and  Waller,  being 
united  with  Manchester,  (wi^h  whom  likewise  the 
trained  bands  of  London  were  now  joined;  all 
which  made  up  a  body  of  above  eight  thousand 
foot;  the  number  of  Oieir  horse  being  not  inferior,) 
advanced  towards  the  king,  who  had  not  half  the 
number  before  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, and  stayed  stdlat  Newbury  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  expect  the  return  of  that  earl,  that  he  mi^ht 
likewise  do  somewhat  for  Basing ;  not  believing 
that  the  enemy  could  be  so  soon  united. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  hope  to  make  a  safe  re- 
treat to  Oxford,  when  the  whole  body  of  the 
enemy's  arm^r,  which  had  received  positive  orders 
to  fight  the  king  as  soon  as  was  possible,  appeared 
as  near  as  Thackham ;  so  that  his  maiesty,  not  at 
all  dismayed,  resolved  to  stand  upon  the  aefensive 
only ;  hoping  that,  upon  the  advantage  [he  had] 
of  the  town  of  Newbury  and  the  river,  the  enemy 
would  not  speedily  advance ;  and  that  in  the  mean 


time,  by  being  compelled  to  lodge  in  tbe  field, 
which  grew  now  to  be  very  cold»  whilst  his  army 
was  umier  cover,  they  might  be  forced  to  retiiB. 
The  king  quartered  in  the  town  of  Newbury ;  and 
placed  strong  guards  on  the  south  of  the  toiwn : 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  was  placed  to- 
wards the  enemy's  quarters,  in  a  good  house  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Doleman  at  Shaw,  and  in  a  viDage 
near  it,  defended  by  the  river  that  runs  nnder 
Donnington-castle,  and  in  a  house  between  that 
village  and  Newbury,  about  which  a  work  was  cast 
up,  and  at  a  mill  upon  the  river  of  Kennet ;  all 
which  lay  almost  east  from  the  town.  Directly 
north  from  thence  were  two  open  fields,  where 
most  of  the  horse  stood  with  the  train  of  arUUery, 
and  about  half  a  mile  west  was  the  village  of 
Speen;  and  beyond  it  a  small  heath.  In  this 
village  lav  all  prince  Maurice's  foot,  and  some 
horse,  ana  at  the  entrance  of  the  heath  a  work  was 
cast  up,  which  cleared  the  heath.  And  in  this 
posture  they  had  many  skirmishes  with  the  enemy 
for  two  days,  without  losing  any  ground ;  and  tliie 
enemy  was  still  beaten  off  with  loss. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  seven  and  twentieth 
of  October,  bv  the  break  of  day,  one  thousand  of 
the  earl  of  Manchester's  army,  with  the  trained 
bands  of  London,  came  down  the  hill ;  and  passed 
the  river  that  was  by  Shaw;  and,  undiscovered, 
forced  that  guard  which  should  have  kept  the  pass 
that  was  near  the  house ;  that  was  intrenched  where 
sir  Bernard  Astley  lav ;  who  instantly,  with  a  good 
body  of  musketeers,  teU  upon  the  enemy ;  and  not 
only  routed  them,  but  compelled  them  to  rout  two 
other  bodies  of  their  own  men,  who  were  coming 
to  second  them.  In  this  pursuit  very  many  of  the 
enemy  were  slain,  and  many  drownea  in  the  river, 
and  above  two  hundred  armg  taken.  There  con- 
tinued, all  that  day,  very  warm  skirmishes  in 
several  parts;  the  enemy's  army  having  almost 
encompassed  the  king's;  and  with  much  more 
loss  to  them,  than  to  the  king ;  till,  about  three  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  Waller  with  his  own, 
and  the  forces  which  had  been  imder  Essex,  fell 
upon  the  quarter  at  Speen,  and  passed  the  river ; 
which  was  not  well  defended  by  the  officer  who 
was  appointed  to  guard  it  with  horse  and  foot, 
very  many  of  them  being  gone  off  from  their 
guards,  as  never  imagining  that  they  would,  at 
that  time  of  day,  have  attempted  a  Quarter  that 
was  thought  the  strongest  of  all.  But  having 
thus  got  the  river,  they  inarched  in  good  order, 
with  very  great  bodies  of  foot,  winged  with  horse, 
towards  the  heath;  from  whence  the  horse  which 
were  left  there,  with  too  little  resistance,  retired ; 
being  in  truth  much  overpowered,  by  reason  the 
major  part  of  them,  upon  confidence  of  security  of 
the  pass,  were  gone  to  provide  forage  for  tneir 
horse. 

By  this  means  the  enemv  possessed  themselves 
of  the  ordnance  which  had  been  planted  there,  and 
of  the  village  of  Speen ;  the  foot  which  were  there 
retired  to  the  hedge  next  the  large  field  between 
Speen  and  Newbury ;  which  they  made  good  :  at 
the  same  time,  the  right  wing  of  tne  enemy's  horse 
advanced  under  the  mil  of  Speen,  with  one  hundred 
musketeers  in  the  van,  and  came  into  the  open  field, 
where  a  good  body  of  the  king's  horse  stood,  which 
at  first  received  them  in  some  disorder ;  but  the 
queen's  regiment  of  horse,  commanded  by  sir  John 
Cansfield,  charged  tiiem  with  so  much  gallantry, 
that  he  routed  that  great  body ;  which  then  flea ; 
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and  he  had  the  execution  of  them  liear  half  a  mile; 
wherein  most  of  the  musketeers  were  slain,  and 
very  many  of  the  horse ;  insomuch  that  that  whole 
wii^  raUied  not  a^ain  that  night.  The  Idng  was 
at  that  time  with  the  prince,  and  many  of  the  wrds, 
and  other  his  seryants,  in  the  middle  of  that  field; 
and  could  not,  hy  his  own  presence,  restrain  those 
horse,  wluch  at  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy  were 
in  that  disorder,  from  shamefully  giving  ground. 
So  that  if  sir  John  Cansfield  had  not,  in  that  arti- 
cle of  time,  given  them  that  brisk  charge,  by  which 
other  troops  were  ready  to  charge  them  in  the 
flank,  the  king  himseU  had  been  in  very  great 
danger. 

At  the  same  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  eaeaxfs 
horse  advanced  towards  the  north  side  of  the  great 
field;  but,  before  they  got  thither,  Goring,  with 
the  earl  of  Cleveland's  brigade,  cluurged  them  so 
vigorously,  that  he  forced  mem  back  m  great  con- 
fusion over  a  hedge ;  and  following  them  over  that 
hedge,  was  charged  by  another  frirah  body,  which 
he  defeated  likewise,  and  slew  very  manv  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  place ;  and  having  not  omy  routed 
and  beaten  them  off  their  ground,  but  endured  the 
shot  of  three  bodies  of  theu:  foot  in  their  pursuit, 
and  in  their  retreat,  with  no  considerable  aamage, 
save  that  the  earl  of  Cleveland's  horse  falling  under 
him,  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  which  was  an  extra- 
ordinary loss.  Whilst  this  was  doing  on  that  side, 
twdve  nundred  horse,  and  three  thousand  foot,  of 
those  under  the  earl  of  Manchester,  advanced  widi 
great  resolution  upon  Shaw-house,  and  the  field 
adjacent;  which  quarter  was  defended  by  sir  Jacob 
Asdey  and  colonel  George  lisle ;  and  the  house, 
by  lieutenant  eolonel  Page.  They  came  sin^^ng  of 
psalms ;  and,  at  first,  drove  forty  musketeers  from 
a  hedge,  who  were  placed  there  to  stop  them ;  but 
thev  were  presentiy  charged  by  sir  Johji  Brown, 
with  the  prmce's  regiment  of  horse ;  who  did  good 
execution  upon  them,  till  he  saw  another  bodv  of 
their  horse  ready  to  charge  him,  which  made  nim 
retire  to  the  foot  in  Mr.  Uoleman's  garden,  which 
flanked  that  field,  and  gave  fire  upon  those  horse, 
whereof  very  many  fell ;  and  the  norse  thereupon 
wheeling  about,  sir  John  Brown  fdl  upon  their 
rear,  and  killed  many,  and  kept  that  ground  all 
the  day ;  when  the  reserve  of  foot,  commanded 
by  colonel  Thelwell,  galled  their  foot  with  several 
volleys,  and  then  fedl  on  them  with  the  but-ends 
of  their  muskets,  till  they  had  not  only  b^ten 
them  from  the  hedges,  but  auite  out  of  tne  field ; 
leaving  two  drakes,  some  ooloiurs,  and  many  dead 
bodies  behind  them.    At  this  time,  a  great  body 
of  their  foot  attempted  Mr.  Doleman's  nouse,  but 
were  so  well  entertained*  by  lieutenant  colonel 
Page,  that,  after  they  had  made  their  first  ^ort, 
th^  were  forced  to  retire  in  such  confusion,  that 
he  pursued  them  from  the  house  with  a  notable 
execution,  insomuch  that  they  left  five  hundred 
dead  upon  a  little  spot  of  ground ;  and  they  drew 
off  the  two  drakes  out  of  the  field  to  the  nouse, 
the  enemy  being  beaten  off,  and  retired  from  all 
that  quarter. 

It  was  now  ni^ht ;  for  which  neither  party  was 
sorry;  and  the  king,  who  had  been  on  that  side 
where  the  enemy  only  had  prevailed,  thought  that 
his  army  had  suffered  likewise  in  all  other  places. 
He  saw  they  were  entirely  possessed  of  Speen, 
and  had  taken  all  the  orcmance  which  had  been 
left  there ;  whereby  it  woiild  be  easy  for  them, 
before  the  next  morning,  to  have  compassed  him 


round;  towards  which  they  might  have  gone  for, 
if  they  had  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  have 
pursued  their  fortune. 

Hereupon,  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  his  majesty, 
with  the  prince,  and  those  lords  who  had  heea 
about  him  aU  the  day,  and  his  regiment  of  guards, 
retired  into  the  fields  under  Donnington-castle, 
and  resolved  to  prosecute  the  resolution  that  was 
taken  in  the  morning,  when  they  saw  the  huge 
advantage  the  enemy  nad  in  numbers,  with  which 
he  was  hke  to  be  encompassed,  if  his  forces  were 
beaten  from  dther  of  the  posts.    That  resolution 
was,  "  to  march  away  in  the  night  towards  Wal- 
"  hngford ;"  and  to  that  purpose,  all  the  carriages 
and  great  ordnance  had  been  that  morning  drawn 
under  Donnington-castle ;  so  he  sent  orders  to  all 
the  officers  to  draw  off  their  men  to  the  same 
place;  and  receiving  intelligence  at  that  time  that 
prince  Rupert  was  come,  or  would  be  that  night 
at  Bath,  tnat  he  might  make  no  stay  there,  but 
presently  be  able  to  join  with  his  army,  his  ma- 
jesty himself  with  the  prince,  and  aoout  three 
nundred  horse,  made  haste  thither,  and  found 
prince  Rupert  there,  and  thence  made  what  haste 
they  could  back  towards  Oxford.    The  truth  ii, 
the  king's  army  was  not  in  so  ill  a  condition,  as 
the  king  conceived  it  to  have  been:  that  party 
which  were  in  the  field  near  Speen,  kept  their 
groimd  very  resolutely;  and  although  it  was  a 
fair  moonshine  night,  the  enemy,  that  was  very 
near  them,  and  much  superior  in  number,  thought 
not  fit  to  assault  or  disturb  them.    That  part  of 
the  enemy  that  had  been  so  roughly  treated  at 
Shaw,  having  received  succour  of  a  strong  body 
of  horse,  resolved  once  more  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  the  foot  there;  but  they  were  beaten  off  as 
before;  though  they  stood  not  well  enough  to  re- 
ceive an  eaual  loss,  out  retired  to  their  hm,  where 
they  stooa  still.     And  this  was  the  last  action 
between  the  armies ;  for  about  ten  of  the  dock  at 
night,  all  the  army,  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  upon 
the  king's  orders,  drew  forth  their  several  guu^s 
to  the  heath  about  Donnington-castle ;  in  which 
they  left  most  of  their  wounded  men,  with  all  their 
orcmance,  ammunition,  and  carriages;  and  then 
prince  Maurice,  and  the  other  officers,  marched  in 

good  order  away  to  Wallinj^rford,  committing  the 
ringing  up  the  rear  to  sir  Humphrey  Bennet, 
(who  had  behaved  himself  very  signally  that  day,) 
who,  with  his  brigade  of  horse,  marched  behind, 
and  received  not  the  least  disturbance  from  the 
enemy;  who,  in  so  light  a  night,  could  not  but 
know  of  the  retreat,  and  were  well  enough  pleased 
to  be  rid  of  an  enemy  that  had  handled  them  so 
ill.  By  the  morning,  all  the  army,  foot  as  well  as 
horse,  arrived  at  Wallingford;  where  having  re- 
freshed a  littie,  they  marched  to  Oxford,  without 
seeing  any  party  01  the  enemy  that  looked  after 
them. 

Many  made  a  question  which  party  had  the 
better  of  the  day;  and  either  was  well  enough 
with  their  success.  There  could  be  no  question 
there  were  very  many  moje  killed  of  the  enemy, 
than  of  the  kmg's  army;  whereof  were  missing 
only  sir  WiUiam  St.  L^er,  lieutenant  colonel  to 
the  duke's  regiment  of  foot;  lieutenant  colond 
Topping,  and  lieutenant  colonel  Leake,  both 
officers  of  horse,  who  were  all  there  slain,  with 
not  above  one  hundred  common  soldiers,  in  all 
places.  The  earl  of  Brentford,  general  of  the 
army,  was  wounded  on  th6  head;  sir  John  Cons- 
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field,  sir  John  Greenvil,  and  lieutenant  colonel 
Page,  were  wounded;  but  all  recovered.  The 
officers  of  the  enemy's  side  were  never  talked  of, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  better  families  than 
the  common  soldiers.  But  it  was  reasonably  com- 
puted, by  those  who  saw  the  action  in  all  places, 
that  there  could  not  be  so  few  as  one  thousand 
dead  upon  the  place :  but  because  the  king's  army 

auittea  the  fiela,  and  marched  away  in  the  night, 
tie  other  side  thought  themselves  masters;  and 
the  parliament  celebrated  thdr  victory  with  their 
usual  triumphs;  |though,  within  few  days  after, 
they  discerned  that  they  had  little  reason  for  it. 
They  came  to  know,  by  what  accident  Was  not 
imagined,  that  the  earl  of  Brentford  remained  that 
night  in  the  castle,  by  reason  of  the  hurt  in  his 
h^,  and  so  sent  colonel  Urrv  to  him  to  persuade 
him  to  give  up  the  castle,  and  to  make  lum  other 
large  offers ;  all  which  the  general  rejected  with 
the  indignation  that  became  him.  No  more  shall 
be  said  of  the  colonel,  because,  after  all  his  ter- 
|;riyer8ations,  he  chose  at  last  to  lose  his  life  for  and 
m  the  king's  service ;  which  ought  to  expiate  for 
all  his  transgressions,  and  preserve  his  memory 
from  all  unkind  reflections. 

The  next  day,  when  they  knew  that  the  king's 
army  was  retired,  and  not  till  then,  they  mSde 
haste  to  possess  themselves  of  Newburv ;  and  then 
drew  up  their  whole  army  before  Donnington- 
casde,  and  summoned  the  governor  *'  to  deliver  it 
*'  to  them,  or  else  they  would  not  leave  one  stone 
"  upon  another."  To  which  the  governor  made 
no  other  reply,  than  ''that  he  was  not  bound  to 
"  repair  it ;  but  however  he  would,  by  God's  help, 
"  keep  the  ground."  Afterwards  seeing  his  ob- 
stinacy, they  offered  him  ''  to  march  away  with 
*'  their  arms,  and  all  things  belonging  to  the  gar- 
''rison;"  and,  when  that  moved  not,  that  he 
''  should  carrv  all  the  cannon  and  ammunition 
''  with  him :''  to  all  which  he  answered,  **  that 
"  he  wondered  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
"  so  many  answers  that  he  had  sent,"  and  desired 
them  "to  be  assured,  that  he  would  not  go  out  of 
"  the  castle,  till  the  king  sent  him  order  so  to  do." 
Offended  with  these  high  answers,  they  resolved  to 
assault  it;  but  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
party  bdng  killed,  with  some  few  of  the  soldiers, 
they  retired,  and  never  after  made  any  attempt 
upon  it,  but  remained  quietly  at  Newbunr  in  great 
faction  among  themselves ;  every  man  taking  upon 
himself  to  find  fault,  and  censure  what  had  been 
done,  and  had  been  left  undone,  in  the  whole  da3r's 
service. 

The  king  met  prince  Rupert,  as  he  expected, 
with  colonel  Gerrard,  and  su*  Marmaduke  Lanf- 
dale;  and  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  iom 
those  forces  with  his  own  army,  that  so  he  might 
march  back  to  Newbury,  and  disengage  his  cannon 
and  carriages.  Bv  the  way  he  met  the  earl  of 
Northampton,  ana  those  regiments  which  had 
relieved  Banbury;  and  having  with  marvellous 
expedition  caused  a  new  train  of  artillery  to  be 
formed,  he  brought  his  army  again  to  a  rendezvous 
on  BuUington  (&een ;  where,  with  the  addition  of 
those  forces,  and  some  foot,  which  he  drew  out  of 
Oxford,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Gage,  it 
appeared  to  be  full  six  thousand  foot,  and  five 
thousand  horse;  with  which  he  marched  to  Wal- 
linflford;  and  within  a  day  more  than  a  week  after 
he  nad  left  Donnington-castle,  found  himself  there 
again  in  so  good  a  posture,  that  he  resolved  not  to 


decline  fighting  with  the  enemy;  but  would  be 
first  possMsed  of  Yob  cannon,  and  put  some  pro- 
vision into  the  castle;  which  he  acoomplisbed 
without  any  opposition. 

The  enemy's  army  lay  still  at  Newbury,  per- 
plexed with  the  divisions  and  factions  among  tneir 
own  officers,  without  any  notice  of  the  king's  ad- 
vance, till  a  quarter  of  their  horse  was  beaten  up. 
The  next  mominff  the  king  put  his  army  into 
battalia;  prince  Rupert,  who  was  now  dedaxed 
general,  led  the  van,  and  got  possessioa  of  the 
heath,  on  the  back  side  of  the  castle ;  finom  which 
a  small  party  might  have  kept  him,  the  entrance 
into  it  being  verv  steep,  ana  the  way  narrower. 
On  that  heath  the  King's  army  was  drawn  up  about 
noon,  every  one  being  prroared  to  fight ;  and  none 
of  the  enemy  appearing,  they  inarched  by  the  castle 
over  the  river  by  a  mill,  and  two  fords  below  it, 
without  any  opposition,  and  thence  drew  into  the 
large  field  be^een  Speen  and  Newbury,  which 
was  thought  a  good  place  to  expect  the  enemy; 
who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  drawn  a  great  body  of 
their  horse  and  foot  into  the  other  field  toward 
Shaw,  and  had  made  breastworks  and  batteries  on 
the  back  side  of  Newburv ;  which  town  they  re- 
solved to  keep,  and  stana  upon  the  defensive,  as 
the  king  had  done  before ;  presuming,  that  they 
now  having  the  warmer  lodging,  might  better  at- 
tack the  kmg  after  his  men  luuilain  a  niffht  or  two 
in  the  fields;  it  being  now  the  month  of  Novembo', 
but  fair  for  that  season.    Some  light  skirmishes 
passed  between  the  horse ;  but  when  the  king  saw 
upon  what  disadvantages  he  must  force  them  to 
fight,  he  called  his  council  together,  who  were 
unanimous  in  opinion,  "that  since  he  had  relieved 
"  the  castle,  and  put  sufficient  provisions  into  it, 
"  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  draw  ofiT  his 
"  ordnance  and  ammunition  from  thence,  he  had 
done  his  business ;  and  if  any  honour  had  been 
lost  the  other  day,  it  was  regained  now,  by  his 
having  passed  his  army  over  the  river  in  the 
"  fiice  of  theirs,  and  offered  them  battle,  which 
"  they  durst  not  accept."    Upon  which  the  king 
resolved  to  attempt  tnem  no  farther,  but  gave 
orders  to  retire  in  their  view,  with  drums  beating 
and  trumpets  sounding,  the  same  way  he  came 
over  the  river.     So  the  king  lay  that  nisht  at 
Donnington-castle,  and  all  the  army  about  nim. 

The  king  had  not  yet  done  all  he  meant  to  do, 
before  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters,  and  was 
willing  that  the  enemy  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  fight  with  him,  if  they  desired  it :  and  there- 
fore, on  the  Sunday  morning  the  tenth  of  Novem- 
ber, his  majesty  inarched  with  all  his  caimon  and 
ammunition  over  the  heath  from  Donnington,  over 
a  fair  campaign,  to  LAmbome;  in  which  march, 
some  of  the  enemy's  horse  attempted  his  rear, 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  many  being  slain, 
and  some  taken  prisoners.  Tliere  tne  king  quar- 
tered that  night  and  the  next  day,  to  refiesh  hie 
men  for  the  m  lodging  they  had  endured  at  Don* 
nington ;  having  sent  some  persons  of  great  reput- 
ation and  interest  to  Marlborough,  to  make  large 
provisions  for  him  and  his  army.  And  then,  aince 
ne  heard  the  enemy  lay  still  at  Newbury,  he 
marched  to  Marlborough;  where  he  found  all 
things  to  his  wish.  His  heart  was  set  upon  the 
relief  of  Basing,  which  was  now  again  distressed ; 
the  enemy  having,  as  is  said  before,  begirt  it 
dosely,  from  the  time  that  Gage  had  relieved  it. 
And  he  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it  with  his  whole 
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armv,  that  thereby  he  miffht  draw  the  enemy  to  a 
battle :  but «  upon  full  deoate,  it  was  concluded^ 
"  that  the  safest  way  would  be  to  do  it  by  a  strong 
party ;  that  one  thousand  horse  should  be  drawn 
out,  every  one  of  which  should  carry  before  him 
a  bag  of  com,  or  other  provisions,  and  march  so 
"  as  to  be  at  Basing-house  the  next  morning  after 
*'  they  parted  from  the  army ;  and  then  every 
''  trooper  was  to  cast  down  his  bag,  and  to  make 
"  their  retreat  as  well  as  they  might :"  and  colonel 
Gage,  who  had  so  good  success  before,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  this  party ;  which  he  cheer- 
fully undertook  to  do.  And  the  better  to  effect  it, 
Hungerford  was  thought  the  fitter  place  to  quarter 
with  the  army,  and  mm  thence  to  despatcn  that 
party :  so  his  majesty  marched  back  to  Hunger- 
foid,  which  was  half  way  to  Newbury :  the  enemy 
was  in  mean  time  marched  from  thence  to  Basing, 
which  tibey  thought  would,  upon  the  sight  of  theu: 
whole  army,  presently  have  yielded;  but  finding 
the  marouis  still  obstmate  to  defend  it,  they  were 
weary  o?  the  winter  war,  and  so  retired  all  their 
force  from  thence,  and  quitted  the  siege  the  very 
day  bdbre  Gage  came  thither ;  so  that  he  easily 
deiivered  his  provisions,  and  retired  to  the  king 
without  any  mconvenience.  His  majesty  then 
marched  to  Farringdon,  with  some  hope  to  have 
surprised  Abingdon  in  his  way;  but  he  found  it 
too  well  provided ;  and  so  after  he  had  considered 
where  to  quarter  his  horse,  which  had  hitherto 
had  their  ncad  quarter  at  Abingdon,  and  those 
places  which  were  now  under  the  power  of  that 
governor,  he  returned  to  Oxford;  where  he  arrived, 
to  die  universal  joy,  on  the  three  and  twentieth 
of  November;  a  season  of  the  year  fit  for  all  the 
troops  to  be  in  their  winter  quarters. 

Tne  Idng  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  find  how 
much  the  fortifications  thim  had  been  advanced 
by  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  lords ;  and  was 
very  gracious  in  his  acknowledgment  of  it  to  them. 
And  the  governor,  sir  Arthur  Aston,  having,  some 
months  before,  in  the  managing  his  horse  in  the 
fidds,  caused  him  to  fall,  had  m  the  fall  broken 
his  1^,  and,  shortly  after,  been  compelled  to  cut 
it  off;  so  that,  if  he  recovered  at  all,  which  was 
very  doubtful,  he  could  not  be  fit  for  any  active 
service;  his  majesty  resolved  to  conwr  that 
government  upon  another.  Of  which  resolution, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  jpirace  and  favour, 
and  sending  him  a  warrant  tor  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year  pension  for  his  life,  he  gave  him 
notice ;  and  then,  to  the  most  general  satisfaction 
of  all  men,  he  conferred  that  ffovemment  upon 
colonel  Gage,  whom  he  had  oefore  kniffhted. 
Sir  Arthur  Aston  was  so  much  displeased  with 
his  successor,  that  he  besought  the  kmg  to  confer 
that  charge  upon  any  other  person ;  and  when  he 
found  that  his  majesty  would  not  change  his  pur- 

Sose,  he  sent  to  some  lords  to  come  to  him,  who 
e  thought  were  most  zealous  in  religion,  and 
desired  them  to  tell  the  kinff  from  him,  "  that, 
"  thoiM^h  he  was  himself  a  Koman  catholic,  he 
"  had  been  very  careful  to  f^ve  no  scandal  to  his 
"majesty's  protestant  subjects;  and  could  not 
but  inform  him,  that  Gaae  was  the  most  Je- 
suited  papist  alive;  that  ne  had  a  Jesuit  who 
"  lived  with  him;  and  that  he  was  present  at  aU 
"  the  sermons  among  the  oaholics;  which  he 
"  believed  would  Jm  very  much  to  his  miyesty's 
*'  disservice."  So  much  his  passion  and  animo- 
sity overruled  his  conscience. 
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The  king  liked  the  choice  he  had  made;  and 
only  advised  the  new  governor,  by  one  of  his 
friends,  "  to  have  so  much  discretion  in  his  car- 
'  riage,  that  there  might  be  no  notice  taken  of  the 
'  exercise  of  his  religion  i"  to  which  animadver- 
sion he  answered,  ''that  he  never  had  dissembled 
'  his  religion,  nor  ever  would ;  but  that  he  had 
''  been  so  wary  in  the  exercise  of  it,  that  he  knew 
'  there  could  be  no  witness  produced,  who  had 
'  ever  seen  him  at  mass  in  Oxford,  though  he 
'  heard  mass  every  day;  and  that  he  had  never 
'  been  but  once  at  a  sermon.,  which  was  at  the 
'  logding  of  sir  Arthur's  daughter,  to  which  he 
'  had  been  invited  with  great  importunity,  and 
''  believed  now  that  it  was  to  entrap  him.'^    But 
the  poor  gentleman  enjoyed  tlie  ofiice  very  little 
time ;  for  within  a  month,  or  thereabout,  malting 
an  attempt  to  break  down  Culham-bridge  near 
Abingdon,  where  he  intended  to  erect  a  royal 
fort,  that  should  have  kept  that  garrison  from 
that  side  of  the  country,  he  was  shot  through  the 
heart  with  a  musket  bidlet.    Prince  Rupert  was 
pi^esent  at  the  action,  having  approved,  and  been 
much  pleased  with  the  design,  which  was  never 
pursued  after  his  death;  and  in  truth  the  king 
sustained  a  wonderful  loss  in  his  death ;  he  being 
a  man  of  ffreat  wisdom  and  temper,  and  among 
the  very  tew  soldiers,  who  made  himself  to  be 
universally  loved  and  esteemed. 

Thouffh  the  king's  condition  was  now  much 
better,  tnan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  he 
had  reason  to  expect,  (he  had  broken  and  defeated 
two  armies  of  the  parliament,  and  returned  into 
his  winter  quarter  with  advantage,  and  rather 
with  an  increase  than  diminution  of  his  .forces,) 
yet  his  necessities  were  still  ihe  same,  and  the 
fountains  dried  up  from  whence  he  might  expect 
relief;  his  quarters  shortened  and  lessened  by  the 
loss  of  the  whole  north:  for  after  the  battle  of 
York,  the  Scots  returned  to  reduce  Newcastle, 
which  thev  had  already  done,  and  all  other  garri- 
sons whicn  had  held  out  for  the  king;  and  when 
that  work  should  be  throughly  and  sufficiently 
done,  it  must  be  expected  th^  army  should  again 
move  southward,  and  take  such  other  places,  as 
the  parliament  should  not  be  at  leisure  to  look 
after  themselves. 

The  king's  army  was  less  united  than  ever;  the 
old  general  was  set  aside,  and  prince  Rupert 
put  mto  the  command,  which  was  no  popular 
change :  for  the  other  was  known  to  be  an  officer 
of  mat  experience,  and  had  committed  no  over- 
sights in  his  conduct ;  was  willing  to  hear  every 
thing  debated,  and  alwajrs  concurred  with  the 
most  reasonable  opinion ;  and  though  he  was  not 
of  many  words,  and  was  not  quick  in  hearing,  yet 
upon  any  action  he  was  sprightly,  and  com- 
manded well.  The  prince  was  rough,  and  pas- 
sionate^ and  loyed  not  debate;  liked  what  was 
proposed,  as  he  liked  the  persons  who  proposed 
It;  and  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  Digby  and 
Colepepper,  who  were  only  present  in  debates  of  the 
war  with  the  officers,  that  he  crossed  all  they  pro- 
posed. The  truth  is,  all  the  army  had  been  dis- 
posed, from  the  first  raising  it,  to  a  neglect  and 
contempt  of  the  council;  and  the  king  himself 
had  not  been  solicitous  enough  to  preserve  the 
respect  due  to  it;  in  which  he  lost  of  his  own 
dignity. 

Goring,  who  was  now  general  of  the  horse, 
was  no  more  gracious  to  prince  Rupert^  than 
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Wilmot  had  been;  and  had  all  the  other's  faults, 
and  wanted  his  regularity,  and  preserving  his 
respect  with  the  officers.  Wilmot  loved  de- 
bauchery, but  shut  it  out  from  his  business; 
never  n^lected  that,  and  rarelv  miscarried  in  it. 
Goring  had  a  much  better  unaerstanding,  and  a 
sharper  wit,  (except  in  the  very  exercise  of  de- 
bauchery, and  then  the  other  was  inspired,!  a 
much  keener  courage,  and  presentness  ox  mina  in 
danger :  Wilmot  discerned  it  farther  off,  and  be- 
cause he  could  not  behave  himself  so  well  in  it, 
commonly  prevented,  or  warily  declined  it ;  and 
never  drank  when  he  was  within  distance  of  an 
enemy :  Goring  was  not  able  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  them,  nor 
wo^d  decline  it  to  obtain  a  victory ;  and,  in  one 
of  those  fits,  he  had  suffered  the  horse  to  escape 
out  of  Cornwall;  and  the  most  signal  misfortunes 
of  his  life  in  war  had  their  rise  from  that  uncon- 
trollable license.  Neither  of  them  valued  their 
promises,  professions,  or  friendships,  according 
to  any  rules  of  honour  or  integrity ;  but>Wilmot 
violated  them  the  less  willingly,  and  never  but 
for  some  ^preat  benefit  or  convenience  to  himself; 
Goring  without  scruple,  out  of  humour,  or  for 
wit's  sake ;  and  loved  no  man  so  well,  but  that 
he  would  cozen  him,  and  then  expose  him  to 

Eublic  mirth  for  having  been  cozened :  therefore 
e  had  always  fewer  friends  than  the  other,  but 
more  company;  for  no  man  had  a  wit  that  pleased 
the  company  oetter.  The  ambition  of  both  was 
unlimited,  and  so  equally  incapable  of  being  con- 
tented ;  and  both  unrestrained,  by  any  resect  to 
ffood-nature  or  justice,  from  pursuing  the  satis- 
faction thereof:  yet  Wilmot  nad  more  scruples 
from  rehffion  to  startle  him,  and  would  not  have 
attained  ms  end  by  any  gross  or  foul  act  of  wick- 
eihiess :  Goring  could  have  passed  through  those 
pleasantly,  and  would,  without  hesitation,  have 
broken  any  tnist,  or  done  any  act  of  treachery, 
to  have  satisfied  an  ordinary  passion  or  appetite; 
and,  in  truth,  wanted  nothing  but  industry  (for 
he  had  wit,  and  courage,  and  understanding,  and 
ambition,  imcontrollea  hj  any  fear  of  God  or 
man)  to  have  been  as  emment  and  successful  in 
the  highest  attempt  in  wickedness  of  any  man  in 
the  age  he  lived  in,  or  before.  Of  all  his  (qualifica- 
tions, dissimulation  was  his  masterpiece;  m which 
he  so  much  excelled,  that  men  were  not  ordinarily 
ashamed,  or  out  of  countenance,  with  being  de- 
ceived but  tmce  by  him. 

The  court  was  not  much  better  disposed  than 
the  army;  they  who  had  no  preferment  were 
angry  with  those  who  had,  and  tnought  they  had 
not  deserved  so  well  as  themselves :  they  who 
were  envied,  found  no  satisfaction  or  delight  in 
what  they  were  envied  for,  being  poor  and  neces- 
sitous, and  the  more  sensible  of  their  being  so, 
by  the  tides  they  had  received  upon  their  violent 
importunitv.  ^  that  the  king  was  without  any 
joy  in  the  lavours  he  had  conferred,  and  yet  was 
not  the  less  solicited  to  grant  more  to  others  of 
the  same  kind,  who,  he  foresaw,  would  be  no  better 
pleased  than  the  rest :  and  the  pleasing  one  man 
this  way,  displeased  one  hundred ;  as  his  creating 
the  lord  C<^pepper  at  this  time,  and  making  him 
a  baron,  (who,  in  truth,  had  served  him  with 
pjeat  abilities;  and,  thouf^b  he  did  imprudently 
m  desiring  it,  did  deserve  it,)  did  much  dissatisfv 
both  the  court  and  the  army ;  to  neither  of  whicn 
he  was  in  any  degree  gracious,  by  his  having  no 


ornament  of  education,  to  make  men  the  more* 
propitious  to  his  parts  of  nature;  and  dispose 
many  others  to  be  very  importunate  to  receive  the 
same  obligation. 

There  had  been  another  counsel  entered  upon, 
and  concluded  with  great  deUberation  and  wis- 
dom, which  turned  at  this  time  to  his  majesty's 
disadvantage;  which  was  the  cessation  in  Ireland; 
entered  into,  as  hath  been  said  before,  with  aU  the 
reason  imaginable,  and  in  hope  to  have  made  a 
good  peace  there,  and  so  to  have  had  the  power  of 
that  united  kingdom,  to  have  assisted  to  the  sim- 
pressing  the  rebellion  in  this.  But  now,  aa  all  the 
supplies  he  had  recdved  from  thence  upon  the 
cessation  had  been  already  destroyed,  without  any 
benefit  to  the  king,  so  his  majes^  found,  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  make  a  peace  there;  and 
then  the  government  there  would  be  in  the  worse 
condition,  by  being  deprived  of  so  many  good 
officers  and  soldiers  upon  the  conclusion  of  die 
cessation.  There  had  been  commissioners  from 
that  time  sent  over  to  the  king  from  the  confede- 
rate catholics,  to  treat  a  peace ;  the  lord  lieutenant 
and  council  had  sent  likewise  commissioners  to 
inform  the  king  of  all  things  necessaoy  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  treaty ;  and  the  parliament  which 
was  then  sitting  in  Ireland  had  ^ent  likewise 
commissioners,  in  the  name  of  the  protestants  in 
that  kingdom,  to  prevent  the  making  an^^  peace ; 
and  with  a  petition  to  dissolve  the  cessation  that 
had  been  made. 

The  commissioners  from  the  confedoate  catho- 
lics demanded  ''  the  abrogation  and  repeal  of  all 
those  laws,  which  were  in  force  against  the 
exercise  of  the  Roman  religion :  that  the  lieute- 
nant, or  chief  governor,  should  be  a  Roman 
'*  catholic ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
'^  made,  whereby  those  of  that  religion  should  not 
*'  be  capable  of  any  preferment  in  the  kingdom, 
''  as  weU  as  the  protestants ;"  together  wiu  the 
repeal  of  several  laws,  which  that  nation  thought 
to  have  been  made  in  their  prejudice. 

The  commissioners  from  the  state  (whereof 
some  were  of  the  privy-councU)  professed,  "  that 
''  they  desired  a  peace  might  be  made  ;'^  but  pro- 
posea,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  the  security  of 
the  kingdom,  '*  that  all  the  Irish  might  be  dis- 
armed; and  such  among  them  as  had  been 
most  si^al  and  barbarous  in  the  massacres  in 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  might  be  ex- 
cepted from  pardon,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  law :  that  the  laws  might  be 
put  in  execution  against  all  Roman  catholics, 
and  especially  against  all  Jesuits,  priests,  and 
friars ;  and  that  tiiey  imght  be  obliged  to  pay  all  the 
damages  which  had  been  sustained  by  tne  war." 
The  comtmssioners  from  the  protestants  de- 
manded, "  that  the  cessation  might  be  dissolved, 
**  and  the  war  carried  on  with  the  utmost  rigomr, 
according  to  the  act  of  parliament  that  had  oeen 
made  in  the  be^nning  of  the  rebeOion,  and 
that  no  peace  might  be  made  on  any  con- 
"  ditions." 
The  king  demanded  of  the  Irish,  '*  whether 
they  believed  it  could  be  in  his  power,  if  it 
were  agreeable  to  his  conscience,  to  grant  them 
"  their  dmnands  ?  and  whether  he  must  not  there* 
*'  by  purchase  Ireland  with  the  loss  of  Eng- 
^ ''  land  and  ScotUmd  P'  There«were  among  them 
some  sober  men,  who  confessed,  "that,  as  his 
majesty's  affairs  th^i  stood,  they  believed  he 
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"  could  not  grant  it ;  and  they  hoped,  that  their 

^neral  assembly  would,  when  they  should  be 

informed  of  the  truth  of  his  majesty's  condition, 
*'  which  was  not  known  to  them,  be  persuaded  to 

depart  from  some  of  their  demands ;  but  that, 

for  the  present,  they  had  not  authority  to  recede 

from  any  one  proposition." 

The  king  then  asked  the  commissioners  who 
had  been  sent  over  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  ''which  forces  they 
*'  thought  to  be  the  stronger,  the  king's  army,  or 
"  that  of  the  rebels  ?"  They  confessed  "  the 
"  rebels  to  be  much  superior  in  power,  and  that 

they  were  possessed  of  more  than  three  parts  of 

the  kingdom."     The  king  then  askea  them, 

whether  they  thought  it  probable,  now  they 
*'  found  themselves  to  be  the  stronger,  that  they 
"would  be  persuaded  to  yield  to  so  disadvan- 
tageous terms,  as  they  proposed,  and  to  be 

so  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom  they  had 
*'  so  much  provoked  ?  and  if  they  could  be  so  dis- 
"  posed,  wnether  they  believed  that  they  were 
**  able,  though  they  should  be  willing,  to  sell  all 
''  they  have  m  Ireland,  to  pay  the  damages,  which 
''  had  been  sustained  by  the  war?"  The  commis- 
sioners acknowledged,  "that  thev  thought  the 
"  last  impossible,  and  that  there  might  be  a  miti- 
gation in  that  particular ;  but  for  the  former, 

they  durst  not  advise  his  majesty  to  recede 

at  all ;  for  that  there  could  be  no  other  security 
"  for  the  protestants-  in  that  kii^dom,  but  by 
*'  leaving  the  Irish  without  any  capacity  or  ability 
"  to  trouble  them :  for  their  perfidiousness  was 
**  such,  that  they  could  not  be  trusted ;    and 

therefore  they  must  either  be  put  into  such  a 

condition,  by  being  totally  disarmed,  that  they 

should  not  be  able  to  do  any  mischief;  or  that 
''  all  the  protestants  must  leave  the  kingdom  to 
''  the  entire  possession  of  the  Irish ;  and  whether 
"  that  would  be  for  his  majesty's  service  and 
'*  security,  they  must  refer  to  his  own  wisdom." 

The  king  then  sent  for  the  commissioners  from 
the  parliament,  on  the  behalf  of  the  protestants, 
and  asked  them,  "  whether  they  were  ready,  if  the 

cessation  were  expired,  to  renew  the  war,  and 

to  prosecute  it  hopefiiUy,  to  the  reduction  or 

suppression  of  the  Irish  ?"  They  answered  very 
clearly,  ''that,  in  the  state  they  were  in,  they 
"  could  not  carry  on  the  war,  or  defend  themselves 
"  against  the  Irish,  who  were  much  superior  to 
"  them  in  power;  but  if  his  majesty  would  recruit 

his  army,  and  send  over  money,  and  arms,  and 

ammunition,  with  shipping,  they  made  no  doubt, 

but,  with  God's  blessmg,  thev  should  be  able 

shortly  to  reduce  them,  and  orive  them  out  of 

the  kingdom."    The  king  then  asked  them, 

whether  they  did  in  truth  think,  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  able  to  send  them  such  supplies  as 

they  stood  in  need  of?  or  whether  they  aid  not, 

in  their  consciences,  know,  that  he  was  not  able 

to  send  them  any  part  of  it,  and  stood  in  want 
"  of  all  for  his  own  support  ?"    They  answered, 

that  they  hoped  he  would  make  a  peace  with 

the  parliament,  and  would  then  be  able  to  send 

over  such  assistance  to  Ireland,  as  would  quick- 
ly settle  that  kingdom." 

But,  after  all  these  discourses,  his  majesty  pre- 
vailed not  with  any  of  them  to  depart  from  the 
most  unreasonable  of  all  their  demands ;  where- 
upon he  dismissed  them,  and  told  the  Irish,  "  it 
"  had  been  in  their  power  so  far  to  have  obliged 
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him,  that  he  might  hereafter  have  thought  him- 
self bound  to  have  gratified  them  in  some  par- 
"  ticulars,  which  were  not  now  seasonable  to  have 
"  been  done ;  but  they  would  repent  this  their 
"  senseless  perverseness,  when  it  would  be  too 
"  late,  and  when  they  foimd  themselves  under  a 
"  power  that  would  aestroy  them,  and  make  them 
"  cease  to  be  a  nation." 

And  so  they  all  left  Oxford;  and  his  m^esty, 
notwithstanding  all  this  resolution  not  to  depart 
from  any  thing  that  might  in  any  degree  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  protestant  interest  m  that  kingdom, 
found  that  he  suffered  under  no  reproach  more  in 
England,  than  by  having  made  that  cessation: 
so  wonderfully  unreasonable  was  the  nation  then, 
under  the  absurd  imputation  of  his  majesty's 
favouring  the  Irish. 

The  straits  in  which  the  king  now  was,  brought 
him  to  some  reflections  which  he  had  never  made 
before ;  and  the  considerations  of  what  might  pro- 
bably be  the  event  of  the  next  summer,  disposed 
him  to  inclinations  which  were  very  contrsur  to 
what  he  had  ever  before  entertained.  His  three 
younger  children  were  taken  from  the  governess 
m  whose  hands  he  had  put  them,  and  were  not 
only  in  the  parliament  quarters,  but  expresslv  by 
their  order  put  into  the  custody  of  one  in  whom 
the  king  could  have  the  less  confidence,  because 
it  was  one  in  whom  the  parliament  confided  so 
much.  He  had  with  him  tne  prince  and  the  duke 
of  York,  both  young ;  and  he  had  no  resolution 
more  fixed  in  nim,  than  that  the  prince  should 
never  be  absent  from  him ;  which,  as  hath  been 
touched  before,  made  him  less  consider  what 
governor  or  servants  he  put  about  him ;  resoMng 
to  form  his  manners  by  his  own  model.  But 
now  he  began  to  say,  "  that  himself  and  the 
"  prince  were  too  much  to  venture  in  one  bottom ; 
"  and  that  it  was  now  time  to  unboy  him,  by 
"  putting  him  into  some  addon  and  acquaintance 
"  with  business,  out  of  his  own  sight :"  but  com- 
municated these  thoughts  only  with  the  lord 
Digby,  the  lord  Colepepper,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  and  was  thought  to  confer  more 
with  the  lord  Colepepper  upon  the  subject,  than 
with  either  of  the  other ;  but  had  some  particular 
thoughts  upon  which  he  conferred  with  nobody. 
There  was  out  one  province  in  which  the  nrince 
could  reside,  after  he  was  severed  from  the  king ; 
and  that  was  the  west ;  which  was  yet  in  a  worse 
condition  than  it  had  been,  by  the  rebels  being 
possessed  of  Taunton,  the  chief  town  in  Somer- 
setshire ;  and  though  it  was  an  open  and  unfor- 
tified place,  it  was  very  strong  against  the  king  in 
the  natural  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
were  very  numerous,  and  all  the  places  adjacent 
of  the  same  ill  principles ;  and  Waller  had  already 
sent  some  troops  thitner  to  confirm  them  in  their 
rebellious  inclinations,  and  had  himself  a  resolu- 
tion speedily  to  go  thither,  with  a  body  sufficient 
to  form  an  army  for  the  reduction  of*^  the  west : 
nor  was  the  design  improbable  to  succeed;  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Scotch  army,  upon  the 
recovery  of  all  the  north,  had  shaken  and  terrified 
all  the  kingdom;  and  the  king's  army  was  the 
last  enemy  the  west  had  been  acquainted  with, 
and  had  left  no  good  name  behind  it. 

To  prevent  this  mischief.  Goring  (who  had  now 

made  a  fast  friendship  with  the  lord  Digby,  either 

of  them  believing  he  could  deceive  the  other,  and 

so  with  equal  passion  embracing  the  engagement) 
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was  sent  with  some  troops  to  Salisbury,  from 
whence  he  might  easily  prevent  any  motion  of 
Waller;  without  which,  Taunton  would  be  in  a 
short  time  reduced  by  the  garrisons  the  king  had 
in  the  country ;  so  that  this  alteration  rather  con- 
firmed than  diverted  his  majesty,  in  his  thoughts 
of  sendin^r  the  prince  thither :  so  that  he  began  to 
publish  his  purpose,  and  named  counsellors  to  be 
with  his  highness,  by  whose  advice  all  thin^ 
should  be  done ;  his  majesty's  purpose  being,  m 
truth,  only  at  that  time  that  the  prince  should 
go  no  farther  west  than  Bristol;  and  that  there 
might  no  jealousies  arise  from  this  action,  (which 
every  bouy  knew  was  so  far  from  the  king's 
former  puipose ;  and  it  might  be  imagined,  that 
his  highness  would  be  sent  to  the  queen  his 
mother  into  France,  which  many  unreasonably 
apprehended,)  the  king  declared  what  council  he 
intended  should  be  about  his  son ;  the  reputation 
of  whom,  he  thought,  would  allay  all  Jealousies  of 
that  kind.  He  named  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  the  lord  Capel,  the  lord 
Hopton,  the  lord  Colepepper,  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  appointed  them  "  to  meet 
"  freouentlv  at  the  prince's  lodging,  to  consider 
"  witn  his  nighness  what  preparations  should  be 
*'  made  for  his  journey,  and  m  what  manner  his 
"  family  should  be  established."  There  was  one 
person  more,  who  of  necessity  was  to  wait  on  the 
person  of  the  prince,  which  was  the  earl  of  Berk- 
shire, his  governor ;  and  then  his  majesty  found, 
what  false  measures  he  had  taken  in  the  conferring 
that  province,  and  lamented  his  own  error  to 
those  he  trusted,  but  knew  not  how  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  that  mi^ht  ensue,  unless  by 
applying  two  remedies,  which  were  not  natural, 
and  might  have  been  productive  of  as  great  in- 
conveniences. The  one  was,  to  lessen  the  prince's 
reverence  and  esteem  for  his  governor ;  wmch  was 
very  sufficiently  provided  for.  The  other,  to  leave 
the  governor  without  any  more  authority,  than 
every  one  of  the  council  had ;  and  so  much  less, 
as  the  prince  had  a  better  esteem  of  every  one  of 
them,  than  he  had  of  him :  and  so  left  him  with- 
out a  governor,  which  would  have  been  a  Uttle 
better,  if  he  had  been  without  the  earl  of  Berk- 
shire too. 

When  the  kinj^  was  in  this  melanchoUc  posture, 
it  was  a  great  refreshment,  and  some  advantage  to 
him,  to  hear,  that  the  disorder  the  parliament  was 
in  was  superior  to  his.  The  cause  of  all  the  dis- 
tractions in  his  court  or  army  proceeded  from  the 
extreme  poverty  and  necessity  his  majesty  was  in; 
and  a  very  moderate  supply  of  money  would,  in  a 
moment,  have  extinguished  all  those  distempers. 
But  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  for  they  were 
possessed  of  all,  could  not  prevent  the  same,  and 
ffreater  distractions  and  emulations,  from  breaking 
mto  the  whole  government  of  the  parliament: 
and  all  the  personal  animosities  imaginable  broke 
out  in  their  councils,  and  in  their  armies;  and 
the  house  of  peers  found  themselves,  upon  the 
matter,  excluded  from  all  power  or  credit,  when 
they  did  not  concur  in  all  the  demands  which 
were  made  by  the  commons. 
.  That  violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened 
the  rest  into  the  war,  and  afterwards  obstructed  all 
the  approaches  towards  peace,  found  now  that 
they  had  finished  as  mucn  of  their  work,  as  the 
tools  which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be 
applied  to ;  and  what  remained  to  be  done,  must 


be  despatched  by  new  workmen.  They  had  been 
long  unsatisfied  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  he  as 
much  with  them ;  both  being  more  solidtous  to 
suppress  the  other,  than  to  destroy  the  king. 
They  bore  the  loss  and  dishonour  ne  had  sus- 
tained in  Cornwall  very  well;  and  would  have 
been  glad,  that  both  he  and  his  army  had  been 
quite  cut  off,  instead  of  being  dissolved ;  for  most 
of  his  officers  and  soldiers  were  corrupted  in  thdr 
affections  towards  them,  and  desired  nothing  but 
peace :  so  that  they  resolved  never  more  to  trust 
or  employ  any  of  tnem.  But  that  which  troubled 
them  more,  was,  that  their  beloved  earl  of  Man- 
chester, upon  whom  they  depended  as  a  iiast 
friend,  by  whom  they  might  insensibly  have 
divested  the  earl  of  Essex  of  all  inconveDient 
authority  in  the  army/  appeared  now  as  unappli- 
cable  to  their  purposes  as  the  other;  and  there 
was  a  breach  fallen  out  between  him  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  which  was  irreconcilable,  and  which 
had  brought  some  counsels  upon  the  stage,  before 
they  were  ripe. 

Cromwell  accused  the  earl  of  Manchester  '*  of 
'  having  betrayed  the  parliament  out  of  cowardice ; 
'  for  t^t  he  might,  at  the  king's  last  being  at 
'  Newbury,  when  he  drew  off  his  cannon,  vary 
'  easily  have  defeated  his  whole  army,  if  he 
'  would  have  permitted  it  to  have  been  en^^aged : 
'  that  he  wedt  to  him,  and  shewed  him  evidently 

*  how  it  might  be  done;  and  desired  him  that  he 
'  would  give  him  leave,  with  his  own  brigade  of 
^  horse,  to  charge  the  king's  army  in  their  re- 
'  treat ;  and  the  earl,  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
'  might  look  on,  and  do  as  he  should  think  fit : 
'  but  that  the  earl  had,  notwithstanding  all  im- 
'  portunity  used  by  him  and  other  officers,  posi- 
'  tively  and  obstinately  refused  to  permit  nun ; 
'  giving  no  other  reason,  but  that,  he  said,  if 
'  they  did  en^;age,  and  overthrow  the  king's 
'  army,  the  king  would  always  have  another 
'  army  to  keep  up  the  war ;  out  if  that  armj 
'  which  he  commanded  should  be  overthrown, 

*  before  the  o(her  under  the  earl  of  Essex  should 
be  reinforced,  there  would  be  an  end  of  their 
pretences;  and  they  should  be  all  rebels  and 
traitors,  and  executed  and  forfeited  by  the  law." 
This  pronimciation  what  the  law  would   do 

against  them  was  very  heavily  taken  by  the  par- 
hament,  as  if  the  earl  beUeved  the  law  to  be 
against  them,  after  so  many  declarations  made  by 
them,  *'  that  the  law  was  on  their  side,  and  that 
"  the  king's  arms  were  taken  up  against  the  law." 
The  earl  confessed  ''he  had  used  words  to  that 
effect,  that  they  should  be  treated  as  traitors,  if 
their  army  was  defeated,  when  he  did  not  ap- 
prove the  advice  that  was  given  by  the  heute- 
nant  general;  which  would  have  exposed  the 
army  to  greater  hazard,  than  he  thought  sea- 
sonable in  that  conjuncture,  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter,  to  expose  it  to."  He  then  recrimi- 
nated Cromwell,  "  that,  at  another  time,  Crom- 
"  well  discoursing  freely  with  him  of  the  state  of 
"  the  kingdom,  and  proposing  somewhat  to  be 
"  done,"  the  earl  had  answered,  "  that  the  rarlia- 
"  ment  would  never  approve  it :"  to  which  Crom- 
well presently  rephea,  "  My  lord,  if  you  will 
"  stick  firm  to  honest  men,  you  shall  find  your- 
"  self  in  the  head  of  an  army,  that  shall  give  the 
"  law  to  king  and  parliament :  which  discourse, 
"  he  said,  made  great  impression  in  him;  for  he 
''  knew  the  lieutenant  general  to  be  a  man  of  very 
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deep  designs;  and  therefore  he  was  the  more 
careful  to  preserve  an  army,  which  he  yet 
thought  was  very  faithful  to  the  parliament." 
This  discourse  startled  those  who  had  always  an 
aversion  to  Cromwell,  and  had  observed  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  nature,  and  the  language  he  commonly 
used  when  there  was  any  mention  of  peace ;  so  that 
they  desired  that  this  matter  might  be  throughly 
examined,  and  brought  to  judgment.  But  the  other 
side  put  all  obstructions  in  the  way,  and  rather 
chose  to  lose  the  advantage  they  had  against  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  than  to  have  the  other  matter 
examined;  which  would  unavoidably  have  made 
some  discoveries  which  they  were  not  yet  ready  to 
produce.  However  the  animosities  increased,  and 
the  parties  appeared  barefaced  against  each  other; 
which  increased  the  distractious,  and  divided  the 
city  as  well  as  the  parliament;  and  new  opinions 
started  up  in  religion,  which  made  more  sub- 
divisions; and  new  terms  and  distinctions  were 
brought  into  discourse;  and  fanatics  were  now 
first  brought  into  appellation :  which  kind  of  con- 
fusions exceedingly  disposed  men  of  any  sober 
understanding  to  wish  for  peace;  though  none 
knew  how  to  bring  the  mention  of  it  into  the 
parliament. 

The  Scottish  commissioners  were  as  Jealous  and 
as  unsatisfied  as  any  other  party ;  and  mund,  since 
the  battle  of  York,  neither  their  army  nor  them- 
selves so  much  considered  as  before,  nor  Iby  con- 
ditions performed  towards  them  with  any  punc- 
tualit]r.  They  had  long  had  jealousy  of  Cromwell 
and  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  all  that  party ;  which 
they  saw  increased  every  day,  and  grew  powerful 
in  Uie  parliament,  in  the  council,  and  in  the  city. 
Their  sacred  vow  and  covenant  was  mentioned  with 
less  reverence  and  respect,  and  the  independents, 
which  comprehended  many  sects  in  religion,  spake 
publicly  against  it ;  of  which  party  Cromwell  and 
Vane  were  the  leaders,  with  very  many  clergymen, 
who  were  the  most  popular  preachers,  and  who  in. 
the  assembly  of  divines  had  great  autiiority :  so 
that  the  Scots  plainly  perceived,  that  though  they 
had  ffone  as  far  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
church  of  England  as  they  desired,  they  should 
never  be  able  to  establish  their  presbyterian  go- 
vernment; without  which  they  should  lose  all  their 
credit  in  their  own  countrv,  and  all  their  interest  in 
England.  Thev  discemea  likewise,  that  there  was 
a  purpose,  if  that  party  prevailed,  to  change  the 
whole  frame  of  the  government,  as  well  civil  as 
ecclesiastical,  and  to  reduce  the  monarchy  to  a 
republic ;  wUch  was  as  fisur  from  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  that  nation,  as  to  restore  episcopacy.  So 
that  they  saw  no  way  to  prevent  the  nuschief  and 
confusion  that  would  fall  out,  but  by  a  peace ; 
which  they  began  heartily  to  wish,  and  to  conspire 
with  those  of  that  party  which  most  desired  to 
bring  it  to  pass ;  but  how  to  set  a  treaty  on  foot, 
they  knew  not. 

The  house  of  peers,  three  or  four  men  excepted, 
wished  it,  but  had  no  power  to  compass  it.  In  the 
house  of  commons,  there  were  enough  who  would 
have  been  very  glad  of  it,  but  had  not  the  courage 
to  propose  it.  They  who  had  an  inward  aversion 
from  it,  and  were  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  wrought  upon  many  of  the  other  to 
believe,  *'  that  they  would  accept  of  a  proposition 
*'  for  a  treaty,  if  the  king  desired  it ;  out  that  it 
"  would  be  oishonourable,  and  ;0f  very  pernicious 
consequence  to  the  nation,  if  the  parliament  first 
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"  proposed  it."  So  that  it  seemed  evident,  that  if 
any  of  the  party  which  did  in  truth  desire  peace, 
should  propose  it  to  the  parliament,  it  would  be 
rejected ;  and  rejected  upon  the  point  of  honour, 
by  many  of  those  who  in  their  hearts  prayed 
for  it. 

They  tried  their  old  friends  of  the  city,  who  had 
served  their  turns  so  often,  and  set  some  of  them 
to  get  hands  to  a  petition,  by  which  the  parliament 
should  be  moved  "  to  send  to  the  king  to  treat  of 
"  peace."  But  that  design  was  no  sooner  known, 
but  others  of  an  opposite  party  were  appointed  to 
set  a  counter  petition  on  foot,  by  which  they  should 

disclaim  any  consent  [to],  or  approbation  of, 

the  other  petition ;  not  that  they  did  not  desire 

peace  as  much  as  their  neighbours,"  (nobody 
was  yet  arrived  at  the  impudence  to  profess  against 
peace,)  "but  that  they  would  not  presume  to  move 
"  the  parliament  in  it,  because  tney  knew,  their 

wisdom  knew  best  the  way  to  obtain  it,  and 

would  do  what  was  necessaiy  and  fit  towards  it ; 

to  which  they  wholly  left  it." 

And  this  petition  found  more  countenance  among 
the  magistrates,  the  mayor,  and  aldermen;  sir 
Henry  Vane  having  diligentiy  provided,  that  men 
of  his  own  princi^es  and  inchnations  should  be 
brought  into  the  government  of  the  city ;  of  which 
he  saw  they  should  alwa^  have  great  need,  even 
in  order  to  keep  the  parliament  well  disposed.  So 
that  they  who  did  in  truth  desire  any  reasonable 
peace,  found  the  way  to  it  so  difficult,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  prevail  with  the  two  houses  to 
propose  it  to  the  king,  that  they  resolved,  "  it 
"  could  only  rise  from  his  majesty ;  and  to  that 
*'  purpose  thev  should  all  labour  with  their  several 
"  friends  at  Oxford,  to  incline  the  king  to  send  a 

message  to  the  parliament,  to  offer  a  treaty  of 

peace  in  any  place  where  they  should  appoint ; 

and  then  they  would  aU  run  the  utmost  hazard 

before  it  should  be  rejected." 

The  independent  party,  (for  under  that  style  and 
appellation  thev  now  acted,  and  owned  them- 
selves,} which  Kared  and  abhorred  all  motions  to- 
wards peace,  were  in  as  great  straits  as  the  other, 
how  to  carry  on  their  designs.  They  were  resolved 
to  have  no  more  to  do  with  either  of  their  generals, 
but  how  to  lay  them  aside  [was  the  difficulty] ; 
especially  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  so  en- 
tirely their  founder,  that  they  owed  not  more  to 
the  power  and  reputation  of  parliament,  than  to  his 
sole  name  and  credit :  the  oeing  able  to  raise  an 
army,  and  conducting  it  to  fight  against  the  long, 
was  purely  due  to  him,  and  the  efflect  of  his  power. 
And  now  to  put  such  an  affront  upon  him,  and  to 
think  of  anotner  general,  must  appear  the  highest 

Xtitude,  and  might  provoke  the  army  itself, 
i  he  was  still  ^exceedingly  beloved;  and  to 
continue  him  in  that  trust,  was  to  betray  tiieir  own 
designs,  and  to  render  them  impracticable.  There- 
fore, till  they  could  find  some  expedient  to  ex- 
plicate and  disentangle  themselves  out  of  this 
labyrinth,  they  made  no  advance  towards  the 
recruiting  or  supplying  their  armies,  nor  to  pro- 
vide for  any  winter  expedition;  only  they  sent 
Waller  out,  with  such  troops  towards  the  west, 
as  they  cared  not  for,  and  resolved  to  use  their 
service  no  more. 

They  knew  not  how  to  propose  the  great  altera- 
tions, they  intended,  to  the  parliament ;  and  of  all 
men,  the  Scotch  commissioners  were  not  to  bo 
trusted.    In  the  end,  they  resolved  to  pursue  the 
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516  Parliament  appoints  a  fast-day.  A  sdf  denying  ordinance  proposed,  [bookviii. 

method  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto  bo  success- 
ful, and  to  prepare  and  ripen  things  in  the  church, 

that  they  might  afterwards  in  due  time  grow  to 

maturity  in  the  parliament,    lliey  agreed  therefore 

in  the  houses,  (and  in  those  combinations  they 

were  always  imanimous,)  "  that  they  would  have 

"  a  solemn  fast-day,  in  which  they  would  seek 

*'  Qod"  (which  was  the  new  phrase  they  brought 

from  Scotland  with  their  covenant,)  *'  and  desire 

"  his  assistance,  to  lead  them  out  of  the  perplexi- 

"  ties  thev  were  in :"   and  they  did  as  readily 

agree  in  the  nomination  of  the  preachers  who  were 

to  perform  that  exercise,  ana  who  were  more 

trusted  in  the  deepest  designs,  than  most  of  those 

who  named  them  were :  for  there  was  now  a 

schism  among  their  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity, 

and  the  independents  were  the  bolder  and  more 

political  men. 
When  the  fast-day  came,  (which  was  observed 

for  eight  or  ten  hours  together  in  the  churches,) 

the  preachers  prayed  "  the  parliament  might  be  in- 

"  spired  with  those  thoughts,  as  might  contribute 

"  to  their  honour  and  reputation ;  and  that  they 

"  mi^ht  preserve  that  opuiion  the  nation  had  of 

"  their  honesty  and  integrity,  and  be  without  any 

"  selfish  ends,  or  seeking  tneir  own  benefit  and 

"  advantage."     After  tlus  preparation  by  their 

prayers,  the  preachers,  let  their  texts  be  wliat  they 

would,  told  them  very  plainly,  "  that  it  was  no 

"  wonder  there  was  such  division  among  them  in 

"  their  counsels,  when  there  was  no  union  in  their 
hearts :  that  the  parliament  lay  under  many  re- 
proaches, not  only  among  their  enemies,  but 
with  their  best  friends ;  woo  were  the  more  out 
of  countenance,  because  thev  found  that  the 

**  aspersions  and  imputations  wnich  their  enemies 

"  had  laid  upon  them  were  so  well  grounded,  that 
they  could  not  wipe  them  off:  that  there  was  as 
great  pride,  as  great  ambition,  as  many  private 
ends,  and  as  httle  zeal  and  affection  for  the  pub- 
lic, as  they  had  ever  imputed  to  the  court :  that, 
whilst  they  pretended,  at  the  public  cost,  and 
out  of  the  purses  of  the  poor  people,  to  make 
a  general  reformation,  they  took  great  care  to 
grow  great  and  rich  themselves;  and  that  both 
tne  city  and  kingdom  took  notice,  with  great 
anxiety  of  mind,  that  all  the  oflices  of  the  army, 

'^  and  ail  the  profitable  offices  of  the  kingdom, 

''  were  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  two 
houses  of  parUament;  who,  whilst  the  nation 
grew  poor,  as  it  must  needs  do  under  such  in- 
supportable taxes,  grew  very  rich ;  and  would,  in 
a  snort  time,  get  a£[  the  money  of  the  kingdom 

*'  into  their  hands ;  and  that  it  could  not  reason- 
ably be  expected,  that  such  men,  who  got  so 
much,  and  enriched  themselves  to  that  degree, 
by  the  continuance  of  the^  war,  would  heartily 
pursue  those  wavs  which  would  put  an  end  to  it; 

"  the  end  whereof  must  put  an  end  to  their  exor- 

"  bitant  profit."    And  when  they  had  exaggerated 

these  reproaches  as  pathetically  as  they  could,  and 

the  sense  the  people  generally  had  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  it,  even  to  a  despair  of  ever  seeing  an  end 

of  the  calamities  they  sustained,  or  having  any 

prospect  of  that  reformation  in  chureh  and  state, 

whicn  they  had  so  often  and  so  solemnly  promised 

to  effect,  they  fell  again  to  their  prayers,  "  that 

*'  God  would  take  his  own  work  mto  his  hand; 

"  and  if  the  instruments  he  had  already  employed 

"  were  not  worthy  to  bring  so  glorious  a  design  to 

'*  a  conclusion,  that  he  would  mspire  others  more 


"  fit,  who  nught  perfect  what  was  begun*  and 
"  bring  the  trouble  of  the  nation  to  a  godly 
"  period." 

When  the  two  houses  met  toother,  the  next  day 
after  these  devout  animadversions,  there  was  an- 
other spirit  appeared  in  the  looks  of  many  of  them. 
Sir  Henry  Vane  told  them,  "  if  ever  God  had  ap- 
"  peared  to  them,  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  yester- 
"  day ;  and  that  it  appeared,  it  proceedea  from 
God,  because  (as  he  was  credibly  informed  by 
many,  who  had  been  auditors  in  other  congrega- 
tions) the  same  lamentations  and  discourses  had 
been  made  in  all  other  churches,  as  the  godly 
preachers  had  made  before  them;  which  could 
therefore  proceed  only  from  the  immediate  Spirit 
of  God."    He  repeated  some  things  which  had 
been  said,  upon  which  he  was  best  prepared  to 
enlar^ ;  ana  besought  them  **  to  remember  their 
"  obligations  to  God,  and  to  their  country ;  and 
that  they  would  free  themselves  from  those  just 
reproaches;  which  they  could  do  no  otherwise, 
than  by  divesting  themselves  of  all  offices  and 
charges,  that  might  bring  in  the  least  advantage 
and  profit  to  themselves;  by  which  only  they 
*'  coula  make  it  appear,  that  they  were  public- 
hearted  men;    and  as  they  paid  all  taxes  and 
impositions  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  so  they 
gave  up  all  their  time  to  their  country's  service, 
without  any  reward  or  gratuity." 
He  tdld  them,  *'  that  the  reflections  of  yesterday, 
none  of  which  had  ever  entered  upon  bis  spirit 
"  before,  had  raised  another  reflection  in  him  than 
*'  had  been  mentioned ;  which  was,  that  it  had 
been  often  taken  notice  of,  and  objected  by  the 
king  himself,  that  the  numbers  of  the  membeiB 
of  parliament,  who  sat  in  either  house,  were  too 
few  to  give  reputation  to  acts  of  so  great  mo- 
"  ment,  as  were  transacted  in  their  coun<mJ9;  which, 
though  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  who  kept  their 
proper  stations,  but  of  those  who  had  aeseited 
their  places,  and  thdr  trusts,  by  being  absent 
"  from  the  parliament ;  yet  that,  m  trum,  there 
"  were  too  many  absent,  though  in  the  service  of 
"  the  house,  ana  by  their  appomtment ;  and  if  all 
"  the  members  were  obliged  to  attend  the  service 
of  the  parliament,  in  the  parliament,  it  would 
bring  great  reputation  to  their  numbers,  and  the 
people  would  pay  more  reverence,  and  yield  a 
"  fuller  obedience  to  their  commands :"  and  then 
concluded,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  accuse  himself 
for  one  of  those  who  gained  by  an  office  he  had ; 
and  though  he  was  possessed  of  it  before  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  and  owed  it  not  to 
"  the  favour  of  the  parliament,"  (for  he  had  been 
joined  with  sir  William  Russel  in  the  treasurership 
of  the  navy,  by  the  king's  grant,)  "  yet  be  was 
"  ready  to  lay  it  down,  to  l»  disposed  of  by  the 
"  parliament ;  and  wished,  that  the  profits  thereof 
might  be  applied  towards  the  support  of  the 
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"  war." 


When  the  ice  was  thus  broke,  OUver  Crom- 
well, who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  faculty  of 
speaking  with  decency  and  temper,  commended 
the  preachers  "  for  having  dealt  plainly  and  im* 
"  partially,  and  told  them  of  their  faults,  which 
"  they  had  been  so  unwilling  to  hear  of :  that 
"  there  were  many  things,  upon  which  he  had 
"  never  reflected  before,  yet  upon  revolving  what 
had  been  said,  he  could  not  out  confess,  that  all 
was  very  true ;  and  till  there  were  a  perfect  re- 
formation in  those  particulars  which  had  been 
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tioned ;  which  would  have  procured  an  union  be- 
tween the  most  irreconcilable  parties,  in  throwing 
out  such  overtures.  On  the  other  side,  the  send- 
ing a  bare  message,  by  a  trumpet,  was  not  proba- 
bly like  to  produce  any  other  effect,  than  an  in- 
solent answer  in  the  same  way,  or  no  answer  at 
all,  as  his  two  or  three  last  messages  had  done. 

In  conclusion,  the  king  resolved  that  there 
should  be  a  short  message  drawn ;  in  which  "  the 
*'  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  mischiefs  it 
brought  upon  the  kingdom,  should  be  lamented : 
and  therefore  his  desire  expressed,  that  some 
reasonable  conditions  of  peace  mi^ht  be  thought 
upon ;  assuring  them  that  his  majesty  would  be 
"  wilting  to  consent  to  any  thing,  that  could  con- 
"  sist  with  his  conscience  and  honour."  He  re- 
solved, that  he  would  send  this  message  by  some 
persons  of  condition;  who  might,  upon  confer- 
ence with  their  friends,  be  able  to  make  some  im- 
pression ;  at  least  discover  what  might  be  reason- 
ably expected.  And  if  the  parliament  should 
refuse  to  grant  a  safe  conduct  for  such  messen- 
gers, it  might  well  be  presumed,  what  reception 
the  message  itself  was  like  to  find.  The  persons 
he  resolved  to  send,  were  the  duke  of  Ricnmond^ 
and  the  earl  of  Southampton;  both  of  unble- 
mished honour,  and  of  general  reputation  in  the 
kingdom.  So  a  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  earl  of 
Essex  for  a  safe  guard,  or  pass,  to  those  two 
lords ;  to  the  end  they  might  deliver  a  message 
from  the  king  to  the  two  houses  coDceming  a 
treaty  of  peace.  To  which  the  earl  of  Essex  only 
answered,  "  that  he  would  acquaint  the  houses 
"  with  it,  and  return  their  answer;"  and  so  dis- 
missed the  trumpet. 

The  king  had  now  done  hispart ;  and  the  rest 
was  to  be  perfected  there.    Iney  who  were  re- 
solved never  to  admit  a  peace,  though  they  could 
not  still  prevent  a  treaty,  thought  they  had  advan- 
tage enough  to  object  af[ainst  this  unusual  mes- 
sage :  "  u  the  message  itself  had  been  sent,  they 
"  might  have  judged,  whether  it  had  been  like  to 
"  be  attended  with  good  success,  and  so  might 
"  have  accepted  a  treaty,  if  they  had  approved  of 
*'  it ;  but  this  sending  of  messengers  before  they 
knew  what  they  would  bring,  was  an  invention 
to  begin  a  treaty  before  they  admitted  it ;  and 
to  send  enemies  into  their  quarters,  with  author- 
ity to  scatter  their  pobon  abroad :"  and  there- 
fore, with  great  passion,  they  pressed,  "  that  no 
"  such  pass  should  be  sent.'     On  the  other  hand 
it  was,  with  equal  passion,  alleged,  *'  that  the  re- 
"  fusal  of  the  safe  conduct  was  a  total  rejection  of 
peace,  before  they  understood  upon  what  terms 
It  would  be  offered;   which  the  people  would 
take  very  ill  from  them,  and  conclude  that  the 
"  war  must  continue  for  ever;    they  therefore 
'*  wished  that  a  safe  guard  might  be  sent  without 
"  delay,  and  that  they  would  luive  a  better  opinion 
"  of  tneir  friends,  than  to  imagine  that  the  pre- 
"  sence  or  power  of  two  men,  how  considerable 
"  soever,  would  be  able  to  corrupt  or  pervert  their 
"  affections  from  the  parliament." 

In  this  opinion  the  Scottish  commissioners  like- 
wise concurred;  so  that  the  other  party  found  it 
necessary  to  consent,  and  the  safe  conduct,  after 
many  debates,  was  sent  accordingly.  But  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  their  friends  abroad  to  be 
overpowered,  they  reven^pd  themselves  in  pursu- 
iujg  the  despatch  of  their  se^^deitifwg  oramanee 
with  gnat  vehemence ;  and  becaose  the  effect  of 


recommended  to  them,  nothing  would  prosper 
that  they  took  in  hand :  that  the  parliament  had 
done  very  wisely,  in  the  entrance  into  the  war, 
to  engage  many  members  of  their  own  in  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  it,  that  the  nation 
might  see  that  they  did  not  intend  to  embark 
them  in  perils  of  war,  whilst  themselves  sat  se- 
curely at  home  out  of  gunshot,  but  would  march 
with  them  where  the  danger  most  threatened; 
"  and  those  honourable  persons,  who  had  exposed 
"  themselves  this  way,  nad  merited  so  much  of 
*'  their  country,  that  their  memories  should  be 
*'  held  in  perpetual  veneration ;  and  whatsoever 
"  should  be  well  done  after  them,  would  be  always 
"  imputed  to  their  example :  but,  that  God  had  so 
"  blessed  their  army,  tnat  there  had  grown  up 
*'  with  it,  and  unaer  it,  very  many  excellent 
"  officers,  who  were  fit  for  much  greater  charges 
"  than  they  were  now  possessed  of;"  and  desired 
them  ''  not  to  be  terrified  with  an  imagination, 
"  that  if  the  highest  offices  were  vacant,  they 
"  would  not  be  able  to  put  as  fit  men  into  them ; 
"  for,  besides  that  it  was  not  good  to  put  so  much 
"  trust  in  any  arm  of  flesh,  as  to  think  such  a 
"  cause  as  tms  depended  upon  any  one  man,  he 
"  did  take  upon  him  to  assure  them,  that  they  had 
"  officers  in  their  army,  who  were  fit  to  be  gene- 
"  rals  in  any  enterprise  in  Christendom." 

He  said,  "  he  thought  notfaing  so  necessary  as 
"  to  pur^e  and  vindicate  the  parliament  from  the 
''  partiahty  towards  their  own  members;"  and 
made  a  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission  of 
commana  in  the  army ;  and  desired,  "  that  an 
"  ordinance  might  be  prepared,  by  which  it  might 
*'  be  made  unlawful  for  any  member  of  either 
'*  house  of  parliament  to  hold  any  office  or  com- 
"  mand  in  the  army,  or  any  place  or  employment 
"  of  profit  in  the  state;"  and  so  concluded  with 
an  enlargement  upon  "  the  vices  and  corruptions 
"  which  were  gotten  into  the  army;  the  profane- 
''  ness,  and  impiety,  and  absence  of  all  retigion ; 
"  the  drinking  and  gaming,  and  all  manner  of 
"  ticense,  and  laziness ;"  and  said  plainly,  "  that 
"  tiU  the  whole  army  were  new  modelled,  and 
governed  under  a  stricter  discipline,  they  must 
not  expect  any  notable  success  in  any  thing  they 
"  went  about." 

And  this  debate  ended  in  appointing  a  commit- 
tee, "  to  prepare  an  ordinance  tor  the  exclusion  of 
**  aJl  members  from  the  trust  aforesaid;"  which 
took  up  much  debate,  and  depended  very  long  be- 
fore it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  and  in  the 
end  was  called  the  self-denying  ordinance  j  the 
driving  on  of  which  exceedingly  increased  the  in- 
clination of  the  other  party  to  peace;  which  they 
did  now  foresee  would  only  prevent  their  own 
ruins,  in  that  of  the  kingdom. 

Advice  came  from  so  many  several  hands  to 
Oxford,  that  the  king  should  send  a  message  to 
the  houses  for  peace,  with  an  assurance  thai  it 
would  not  be  rejected,  that  his  majesty  (who  still 
apprehended  as  great  a  division  among  his  own 
friends  upon  the  conditions  of  peace,  out  of  the 
universal  weariness  of  the  war,  as  he  discerned 
there  was  among  his  enemies  upon  the  emulation 
in  command,  or  differences  in  religion)  entered 
upon  the  consideration  how  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
Tne  members  of  partiament  were  still  sitting  at 
Oxford :  but  they  at  London  who  were  most  de- 
sirous of  peace,  had  given  warning  to  avoid  that 
rock ;  ana  that  their  names  should  never  hs  men- 
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that  was  manifestly  that  they  should  he  without  a 
general,  it  was  already  proposed,  "  that  sir  Thomas 
"  Fairfax"  (who  had  hehaved  himself  so  signally 
in  their  service  in  the  defeat  of  colonel  BeUasis, 
and  taking  him  prisoner,  which  gave  them  their 
first  footing  in  Yorkshire,  from  their  heing  shut  up 
and  besieged  in  Hull ;  in  the  overthrow  of  the  lord 
Byron,  and  taking  all  the  Irish  regiments;  and 
lastly  in  the  late  battle  at  York,  where  he  had 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  the  Scots' 
army  was  routed,  and  their  general  fled)  "  might 
*'  now  be  made  their  general ;"  for  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  assured  them  he  was  very  eqiial.  And 
in  the  discourses  upon  this  subject,  (which  found 
all  opposition,)  as  the  service  of  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  much  magnified,  and  his  merit  extolled,  b^ 
those  who  desired  to  have  no  other  general,  so  it 
was  undervalued  and  depressed,  with  some  bitter- 
ness and  contumely,  by  those  who  believed  that 
all  they  could  do  would  be  to  no  purpose,  if  he 
were  not  totally  excluded  from  any  power. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  December,  the 
duke  of  Richmond  and  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
upon  their  pass,  went  from  Oxford  to  London ; 
where  they  were  advised  not  to  go  much  abroad, 
lest  the  people  should  be  apt  to  do  them  injury ; 
and  very  few  had  the  courage  to  come  to  them, 
except  with  great  privacy.  Only  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  as  men  in  sovereign  authority,  and 
independent  upon  the  parliament,  made  no  Bcruple 
of  visiting  them,  and  being  visit^  by  them.  The 
houses  did  not  presently  agree  upon  the  manner 
of  their  reception,  how  they  should  deliver  their 
message ;  in  which  there  had  been  before  no  dif- 
ficulty, whilst  the  war  was  carried  on  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament.  Then  the  message 
being  delivered  to  either  house,  was  quicldv  com- 
municated to  the  other;  but  now  the  Scottish 
commissioners  made  a  third  estate,  and  the  mes- 
sage was  directed  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  houses. 
In  the  end  it  was  resolved,  "  that  there  should  be 
"  a  conference  between  the  two  houses  in  the 
'*  painted  chamber ;  at  which  the  Scottish  com- 
"  missioners  should  be  present,  and  sit  on  one 
**  side  of  the  table ;  and  that  the  upper  end  of  it 
"  should  be  kept  for  the  king's  messengers :" 
where  there  was  a  seat  provided  for  them,  all  the 
rest  being  bare,  and  expecting  that  they  would  be 
so  too :  for  though  the  lords  used  to  be  covered 
whilst  the  commons  were  bare,  yet  the  commons 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners ;  and  so  none  were  covered.  But  as  soon 
as  the  two  lords  came  thither,  they  covered,  to  the 
trouble  of  the  other ;  but,  being  presentiy  to  speak, 
they  were  quickly  freed  from  that  eyesore. 

The  [two]  lords  used  very  few  words,  in  letting 
them  know  the  king's  great  inclinations  to  peace ; 
and  delivered  and  read  their  message  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  which  was  received  by  the  loras  without  any 
other  expressions  than  "  that  they  should  report  it 
"  to  the  nouses ;"  and  so  the  meeting  broke  up : 
and  then  many  of  the  lords,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mons, passed  some  compliments  and  ceremony  to 
the  two  lords,  according  to  the  acquaintance  they 
had  with  them,  and  found  opportunities  to  see 
them  in  private,  or  to  send  confident  persons  to 
them.  They  found  there  were  great  divisions 
among  them,  and  upon  points  that  would  admit 
no  reconciliation:  and  therefore  they  believed 
that  there  would  be  a  treaty  of  peace ;  but  they 
could  not  make  any  such  guess  of  the  moderation 


of  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  as  to  condude  that 
it  would  be  with  efifect.  For  they  that  most  desired 
the  peace,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
it  upon  any  terms,  durst  not  own  that  they  wished 
it,  but  upon  the  higheft  terms  of  honour  and  se- 
curity for  the  parliament ;  which  could  neither  be 
secure  nor  honourable  for  the  king.  They  dis- 
covered, that  they  who  did  heartily  wish  the  peace, 
did  intend  to  promote  a  treaty  between  persons 
named  by  the  king  and  persons  named  by  the 
parliament,  to  meet  at  some  third  place,  and  not 
that  they  should  send  commissioners  to  Oxford  to 
treat  with  the  king  himself;  which  they  had 
already  found  to  be  ineffectual,  and  not  uke  to 
produce  a  better  end :  whereas  they  did  believe, 
or  seemed  to  believe,  that  how  unreasonable  so- 
ever the  propositions  should  be,  upon  which  they 
treated,  they  would,  by  yielding  to  some  things, 
when  they  refused  others,  sooner  prevail  with  the 
houses  to  mollify  their  demands,  than  at  first  to 
reform  them. 

This  method  was  not  ungrateful  to  the  two 
lords;  who  had  the  same  conceptions,  that,  if 
sober  men  were  named  for  commissioners,  some- 
what would  result  from  the  freedom  of  their  com- 
munication. And  the  duke  of  Richmond  sent  his 
secretary  Web  expressly  to  Oxford,  to  know  the 
king's  pleasure,  "  whether,  if  a  third  place  were 
"  proposed  for  commissioners  on  both  sides  to 
''  meet,  they  should  consent  to  it?"  which  his  ma- 
jesty (though  he  had  no  mind  to  trust  others^  but 
where  himself  was  present)  was  persuaded  to  ap- 
prove. But  all  this  was  but  discourse,  and  private 
wishes :  for  it  was  never  brought  into  debate ;  and 
it  was  told  them  very  plainly, "  that,  as  long  as  they 
stayed  in  town,  the  houses  would  never  so  much 
as  confer  upon  the  subject  of  their  message ;  be- 
cause they  found  it  would  be  matter  of  great 
"  debate,  and  spend  much  time ;  during  which 
"  they  did  not  desire  their  company,  nor  to  be 
'*  troubled  with  their  infusions."  Aiid  therefore, 
as  soon  as  they  had  received  the  king's  message, 
they  proceeded  upon  their  trial  of  the  archbisfaop 
of  Canterbury  before  both  houses  of  pariiament, 
upon  an  impeachment  of  high  treason,  resolving 
likewise  to  give  that  evidence  to  the  people,  of 
what  resolution  they  had  to  make  a  peace  with  the 
king.  The  two  lords,  observing  this  affected  delay 
in  tiie  business  they  were  sent  about,  and  being 
advised  by  their  fnends  not  to  stay  longer,  but 
to  expect  the  determination  to  be  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, returned  to  the  king,  with  some  confidence 
that  a  treaty  would  be  consented  to ;  and  that  it 
would  be  at  some  third  place,  and  not  at  Oxford, 
and  less  at  London,  by  commissioners  which 
should  be  agreed  on  by  both  sides.  But  they 
brought  an  express  desire,  and  even  a  condition 
to  the  king,  from  all  those  with  whom  they  had 
conferred,  and  who  were  the  chief  persons  who 
advanced  the  treaty,  "that,  if  that  which  they 
*'  laboured  for  should  be  vielded  to  by  the  parlia- 
"  ment,  his  majesty  would  not  name  a  person" 
(whom  they  mentioned  to  the  king)  "  for  one  of 
''  his  commissioners ;  for  that  he  was  so  odious, 
*'  that  they  would  absolutely  dechne  the  treaty, 
"  before  they  would  admit  him  to  be  one  of  the 
**  treaters." 

It  was,  as  is  said  before,  a  very  sad  omen  to  the 
treaty,  that,  after  they  had  received  the  king's  mes- 
sage by  those  noble  lords,  and  before  they  returned 
any  answer  to  it»  they  proceeded  in  the  trial  of  the 
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the  chancellor  sent  for  sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  the 
king's  solicitor,  and  told  him  the  king's  pleasure » 
upon  which  he  presently  prepared  the  pardon,  and 
it  was  signed  and  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  carefully  sent,  and  delivered  into 
the  archbishop's  own  hand,  before  he  was  brought 
to  his  trial ;  who  received  it  with  great  joy,  as  it 
was  a  testimony  of  the  king's  gracious  affection  to 
him,  and  care  of  him,  without  any  opinion  that 
they  who  endeavoured  to  take  away  the  kixig's  life, 
would  preserve  his  bv  his  majesty's  authority. 

When  the  archbisnop's  council  had  perused  the 
pardon,  and  considerea  that  all  possible  exceptions 
would  bets^en  to  it,  though  they  should  not  reject 
it,  they  found,  that  the  impeachment  was  not  so 
(hstinctly  set  down  in  the  pardon  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
which  could  not  be  helped  at  Oxford,  because  the j 
had  no  copy  of  it ;  and  therefore  had  supplied  it 
with  all  those  general  expressions,  as,  in  any  court 
of  law,  would  make  the  pardon  valid  against  any 
exceptions  the  king's  own  council  could  make 
against  it.  Hereupon,  the  archbishop  had,  by  the 
same  messenger,  returned  the  pardon  a^n  to  the 
chancdlor,  with  such  directions  and  copies  as  were 
necessary;  upon  which  it  was  perfected  accordingly, 
and  delivered  safely  again  to  him,  and  was  in  his 
hands  during  the  whole  time  of  his  trial.  So  when 
his  trial  was  over,  and  the  ordinance  passed  for  the 
cutting  off  his  head,  and  he  called  and  asked,  ac- 
cording to  custom  in  criminal  proceedings,  '*  what 
"  he  could  say  more,  why  he  should  not  suffer 
"  death  ?"  he  told  them,  "  that  he  had  the  king's 
"  gracious  pardon,  which  he  pleaded,  and  tendered 
"  to  them,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  allowed." 
Whereupon  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
pardon  r^  in  both  houses ;  where,  without  any 
long  debate,  it  was  declared  ''  to  be  of  no  effect, 
*'  and  that  the  king  could  not  pardon  a  judgment 
"  of  parliament."  And  so,  without  troubhng  them- 
selves farther,  they  gave  order  for  his  execution ; 
which  he  underwent  with  all  Christian  courage 
and  magnanimity,  to  the  admiration  of  the  be- 
holders, and  confusion  of  his  enemies.  Much 
hath  been  said  of  the  person  of  this  great  prelate 
before,  of  his  ffreat  endowments,  and  natural  in- 
firmities ;  to  wnich  shall  be  added  no  more  in  this 
place,  (his  memory  deser^dng  a  particular  celebra- 
tion,) than  that  his  learning,  piety,  and  virtue, 
have  been  attained  by  very  few,  and  the  greatest 
of  his  infirmities  are  common  to  all,  even  to  the 
best  men. 

When  they  had  despatched  this  important  work, 
and  thereby  received  a  new  instance  of  the  good 
affection  and  courage  of  their  friends,  and  involved 
the  two  houses  in  fresh  ^ilt  and  obloquy,  (for  too 
many  concurred  in  it,  without  considenng  the  hei- 
nousness  of  it,  and  only  to  keep  their  credit  clear 
and  entire,  whereby  they  might  with  the  more  au- 
thority advance  the  peace  that  was  desired,)  they 
now  enter  upon  the  debate,  "  what  answer  they 
"  should  send  the  king,  concerning  a  treaty  for 
*'  peace."  They  who  desired  to  advance  it,  hoped 
thereby  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  designs  of  new 
modelling  the  army,  and  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
those  factions  in  religion,  which  every  day  broke 
out  among  them,  to  the  notorious  scandal  of 
Christianity.  They  who  had  no  mind  to  a  treaty, 
because  they  had  minds  averse  from  all  thoughts  of 
peace,  discerned  plainly,  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  finish  their  design  upon  the  army,  and  set 
many  other  devices  on  foot,  which  would  contribute 


archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  who  had  lun  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  parliament, 
full  four  years,  without  any  prosecution  till  this 
time,  when  they  brought  him  to  the  bars  of  both 
houses ;  charging  him  with  several  articles  of  hi^h 
treason ;  which,  if  all  that  was  aUeged  against  him 
had  been  true,  could  not  have  made  him  guilty  of 
treason.  They  accused  him  **  of  a  design  to  bring 
"  in  popery,  and  of  having  correspondence  with  the 
"  pope,"  and  such  like  particulars,  as  the  con- 
sciences of  his  greatest  enemies  absolved  him  from. 
No  man  was  a  greater  or  abler  enemy  to  popery ; 
no  man  a  more  resolute  and  devout  son  of  the 
church  of  England.  He  was  prosecuted  by  law- 
yers, assigned  to  that  purpose,  out  of  those,  who 
from  their  own  antipathy  to  the  church  and  bi- 
shops, or  from  some  disobligations  received  from 
him,  were  sure  to  bring  passion,  animosity,  and 
malice  enough  of  their  own ;  what  evidence  soever 
they  had  from  others.  And  they  did  treat  him 
with  all  the  rudeness,  reproach,  and  barbarity 
imaginable ;  with  which  his  judges  were  not  dis- 
pleased. 

He  defended  himself  with  great  and  imdaunted 
courage,  and  less  passion  tlum  was  expected  from 
his  constitution;  answered  all  their  objections  with 
clearness  and  irresistible  reason ;  and  convinced  all 
men  of  his  integrity,  and  his  detestation  of  all  trea- 
sonable intentions.  So  that  though  few  excellent 
men  have  ever  had  fewer  friends  to  th^  persons, 
yet  all  reasonable  men  absolved  him  from  any  foul 
crime  that  the  law  could  take  notice  of,  and  punish. 
However,  when  they  had  said  all  they  could  against 
him,  and  he  all  for  himself  that  need  to  be  said, 
and  no  such  crime  appearing,  as  the  lords,  as  the 
supreme  court  of  judicatory,  would  take  upon  them 
to  judge  him  to  be  worthy  of  death,  they  resorted 
to  their  legislative  power,  and  by  ordinance  of  par- 
liament, as  they  c^ed  it,  that  is,  by  a  determina- 
tion of  those  members  who  sat  in  the  houses, 
(whereof  in  the  bouse  of  peers  there  were  not 
above  twelve,)  they  appointed  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  first  time 
that  two  houses  of  parliament  had  ever  assumed 
that  jurisdiction,  or  that  ever  ordinance  had  been 
made  to  such  a  purpose,  nor  could  any  rebellion  be 
more  against  the  law,  than  that  mur^rous  act. 

When  the  first  mention  was  made  of  their  mon- 
strous purpose,  of  bringing  the  archbishop  to  a 
trial  for  his  life,  the  chimcdlor  of  the  exchequer, 
who  had  always  a  great  reverence  and  affection  for 
him,  had  spoken  to  the  king  of  it,  and  proposed  to 
him,  "  that  in  all  events,  there  might  be  a  pardon 
"  prepared,  and  sent  to  him,  under  the  great  seal 
"  of  England ;  to  the  end,  if  they  proceeded  against 
*'  him  in  any  form  of  law,  he  might  pleEul  the  king's 
'  pardon ;  which  must  be  allowed  oy  all  who  pre- 
tended to  be  governed  by  the  law ;  but  if  they 
proceeded  in  a  martial,  or  any  other  extraordi- 
nary way,  without  any  form  of  law,  his  majesty 
"  should  aedare  his  justice  and  affection  to  an  old 
faithful  servant,  whom  he  much  esteemed,  in 
having  done  all  towards  his  preservation  that 
was  in  his  power  to  do."  The  king  was  wonder- 
fully pleased  with  the  proposition ;  and  took  from 
thence  occasion  to  commend  the  piety  and  virtue  of 
the  archbishop,  with  extraordinary  affection ;  and 
commanded  tne  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
cause  the  pardon  to  be  drawn,  and  his  majesty 
would  sign  and  seal  it  with  all  possible  secrecy ; 
which  at  that  time  was  necessary.    Whereupon 
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to  thdr  convenience,  until  this  longed-for  treaty 
were  at  an  end ;  and  therefore  they  all  agreed  to 
give  some  conclusion  to  it;  and  resolved,  that 
there  should  be  a  treaty,  and  upon  the  method 
that  should  be  observed  in  the  conducting  it; 
from  which  they  who  should  be  employed  by 
them,  should  not  recede  or  be  diverted. 

And  then  they  nominated  sixteen  commissioners 
for  the  two  houses,  and  four  for  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  and  named  Uxbridge  for  the  place  where 
the  treatjr  should  be ;  which  treaty  should  be  limited 
to  be  finished  within  twenty  days  from  the  time 
when  it  should  begin. 

Upon  this  conclusion,  they  sent  their  answer  to 
the  message  they  had  received  from  the  kinf  by  a 
trumpet,  in  a  letter  from  their  general  to  the  king's 
general ;  in  which  they  informed  his  majesty, "  that, 
out  of  their  passionate  desire  of  peace,  they  had 
agreed  to  his  proposition  for  a  treaty ;  and  that 
they  had  assigned  Uxbridge  for  the  place  where 
it  should  be ;  and  had  appointed  the  earl  of 
"  Northumberland,  the  earl  ot  Pembroke,  the  earl 
'*  of  Salisbury,  and  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  of  the 
''  house  of  peers ;  and  of  the  commons,  the  lord 
"  Wainman,  Mr.  Pierpoint,  Mr.  Hollis,  Mr.  Saint- 
"  John,"  (whom  they  called  the  king's  solicitor 
general,)  "  sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  Mr.  Whit- 
"  lock,  Mr.  Crew,  and  Mr.  Pndeaux ;  and  for  the 
"  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  lord  Lowden,  chancellor 
"  of  Scotbmd,  the  lord  Maitland,"  (who,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  became  earl  of  Lauderdale  by 
the  time  of  the  treaty,)  "  sir  Charles  Erskin,  and 
one  Mr.  Barclay,  to  be  their  commissioners ;  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  in  mat- 
ters only  which  relate  to  the  church ;  to  treat, 
upon  the  particulars  they  had  intrusted  them 
*'  with,  with  such  persons,  as  his  majesty  should 
**  please  to  nominate ;  for  all  whom  a  safe  conduct 
"  should  be  sent,  as  soon  as  his  majesty  had  named 
"  them ;  as  they  desired  his  majesty's  safe  conduct 
"  for  the  persons  named  by  them :"  to  none  of 
which  the  king  took  any  exception,  but  signed  their 
pass ;  and  sent  word  to  the  houses,  "  tnat  he  ac- 
"  cepted  the  treaty,  and  the  place,  and  that  he  had 
"  nominated,  as  commissioners  for  him,  the  duke  of 
**  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  the  earl  of 
"  Southampton,  the  earl  of  Kingston,  the  earl  of 
"  Chichester,  the  lord  Capel,  the  lord  Seymour, 
*'  the  lord  Hatton,  controller  of  the  king's  house- 
hold ;  the  lord  Colepepper,  master  of  the  rolls ; 
sir  Edward  Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
sir  Edward  Nicholas,  principal  secretary  of  state ; 
''  sir  Richard  Lane,  lord  chief  baron  of  his  court 
^'  of  exchequer;  sirThomas  Gardiner,  his  majesty's 
*'  soUcitor  general;  sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  attorney 
'*  of  his  court  of  wards ;  Mr.  John  Ashbumham, 
and  Mr.  Geoffry  Palmer;  and  desired  that  a 
safe  conduct  might  be  sent  for  them,  as  his  ma- 
jesty had  sent  for  the  others ;  and  they  should 
then  be  ready,  at  the  day  that  was  set  down,  at 
Uxbridge." 

When  this  was  returned  to  Westminster,  there 
arose  new  disputes  upon  the  persons  named  by  the 
king,  or  rather  against  the  additions,  and  appella- 
tions of  title,  which  were  made  to  their  names ;  for 
they  did  not  except  against  the  persons  of  either 
of  them,  though  many  were  most  imgracious  to 
them. 

When  the  lord  keeper  Littleton  had  fled  from 
Westminster,  upon  his  majesty's  commands  to 
attend  him  at  York,  the  two  houses  had,  in  their 
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fiirv,  declared,  ^'  that  nothing  which  should,  firam 
"  that  time,  pass  under  the  great  seal,  sfaonld  be 
"  ffood  and  valid,  but  void  and  null."  Which  they 
did  to  discredit  amr  commission,  which  they  forsaw 
might  issue  out  for  their  conviction,  trial,  and  at- 
tainder :  and,  in  some  time  after,  they  had  caiued 
a  great  seal  to  be  made  with  the  king's  image,  for 
the  despatch  of  the  necessary  process  in  law,  and 
proceedinffs  in  courts  of  justice ;  which  seal  was 
committed  by  them  to  some  of  their  members,  who 
had  sat  in  the  chancery,  and  transacted  the  business 
of  that  court,  and  applied  the  seal  to  all  those  uses 
and  purposes  it  haa  been  accustomed  onto.  They 
found  tiiis  declaration  and  ordinance  of  theirs  in- 
vaded in  this  message  they  had  now  received  from 
the  king.  The  lord  Dunsmore  was  created  earl  of 
Chichester ;  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord  Hatton ; 
sir  John  Colepepper,  lord  Colepepper,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  master  of  the  rolls ;  which  oflice  they  had 
bestowed  upon  LenthaU  their  speaker,  who  was  in 
possession  of  it ;  sir  Edward  Hyde  was  declared 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  which,  though  it  was 
an  office  they  had  not  meddled  with  bestowmg,  yet 
it  had  passed  the  great  seal,  after  it  came  into  the 
king's  hands.  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner  was  made  the 
kind's  solicitor ;  and  the  patent  formerly  granted 
to  their  bdoved  Saint-John,  stood  revoked,  whidi 
they  would  not  endure,  having,  as  is  said,  annexed 
that  title  to  his  name  when  they  mentioned  him  as 
a  commissioner  for  their  treaty.  They  had  the 
same  exception  to  the  chief  baron,  and  to  the  attor- 
ney of  the  wards;  both  which  offices  were  in  the 
possession  of  men  more  in  their  favour. 

After  long  debate,  they  were  contented  to  insert 
their  names  in  their  saie  conduct,  without  their 
honours  or  offices ;  and  they  were  so  angry  with 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  they  had  no 
mind  that  he  should  be  styl^  a  knight,  because  he 
was  not  so  when  he  left  the  parliament :  but  the 
Scottish  commissioners  prevailed  in  that  point, 
since  they  had  not  yet  pretended  to  take  away  the 
use  of  the  king's  sword  from  him ;  so  they  allowed 
him,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  be  a  kmght,  and 
sent  their  safe  conduct,  in  the  manner  as  is  men- 
tioned, to  Oxford :  upon  which  the  king,  upon  the 
desire  of  the  persons  concerned,  forbore  to  insist ; 
but  giving  them  still  in  his  own  pass,  and  in  his 
commission  whereby  they  were  authorized  to  treat 
with  them,  the  style  and  appellation  which  belonged 
to  them,  and  which  must  be  allowed  by  the  others 
before  they  begun  to  treat.  The  style  of  thdr  pass 
was  not  tnought  worthy  an^r  reply ;  and  because 
there  was  private  animadversion  given  at  the  same 
time,  "  tiiat  they  would  not,  when  they  met  at  the 
treaty,  consider  any  authority  that  qualified  them 
to  treat,  but  only  what  should  be  under  the 
king's  sign-manual,"  though  they  would  not 
take  that  for  a  sufficient  warrant  for  themselves  to 
treat  with  the  king's  enemies ;  at  last  thev  were 
contented,  together  with  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  to  take  another  likewise 
with  them  in  that  form,  and  only  under  the  sign- 
manual,  as  was  desired. 

About  the  end  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  commissioners  on  both  sides  met  at 
Uxbridge ;  which  bdng  within  the  enem3r's  quar- 
ters, the  king's  commissioners  were  to  have  such 
accommodations,  as  the  other  thought  fit  to  leave 
to  them ;  who  had  been  verv  civil  in  the  distribu- 
tion, and  left  one  entire  sine  of  the  town  to  the 
king's  commissioners,  one  house  only  excepted. 
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which  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke;  so  that 
they  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  accommo- 
dation, which  was  as  good  as  the  town  would  yield, 
and  as  good  as  the  other  had.  There  was  a  fair 
house  at  the  end  of  the  town,  which  was  provided 
for  the  treaty,  where  was  a  fair  room  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  which  was  handsomely  dressed  up  for 
the  conmiissioners  to  sit  in;  a  laige  square  table 
being  placed  in  the  middle,  and  some  seats  for  the 
comnussioners,  one  side  being  sufScient  for  those  of 
either  party,  and  a  rail  for  others  who  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  be  present,  which  went  round. 
There  were  many  other  rooms  on  either  side  of  this 
great  room,  for  tne  commissioners  on  either  side  to 
retire  to,  when  they  thought  fit  to  consult  toff ether, 
and  to  return  again  to  the  public  debate ;  and  there 
being  good  stairs  at  either  end  of  the  house,  they 
never  went  through  each  other's  quarters;  nor 
met,  but  in  the  great  room. 

As  soon  as  the  king's  commissioners  came  to  the 
town,  all  those  of  the  parliament  came  to  visit  and 
to  welcome  them,  and,  within  an  hour,  those  of  the 
king's  returned  their  visits  with  ordinary  civilities; 
each  professing  mat  desire  and  hope,  that  the 
treaty  would  produce  a  good  peace.    The  visits 
were  all  together,  and  in  one  room;  the  Scots 
being  in  the  same  room  with  the  English ;  either 
party  eating  always  together,  there  being  two  great 
mns  which  servea  verjr  well  to  that  purpose.    The 
duke  of  Richmond,  being  steward  of  his  majesty's 
house,  kept  his  table  there  for  all  the  king's  com- 
missioners: nor  was  there  any  restrained  from 
giving  and  receiving  visits  apart,  as  their  acquaint- 
ance and  inclinations  disposed  them;  in  which  those 
of  the  king's  party  used  their  accustomed  freedom, 
as  heretofore.    But  on  the  other  side  there  was 
great  wariness  and  reservedness,  and  so  great  a 
jealousy  of  each  other,  that  they  had  no  mind  to 
give  or  receive  visits  to  or  from  their  old  Mends, 
whom  they  loved  better  than  their  new.    Nor 
would  any  of  them  be  seen  alone  with  any  of  the 
king's  commissioners,  but  had  always  one  of  their 
companions  with  them,  and  sometimes  one  whom 
thcr^  least  trusted.    It  was  observed  by  the  town, 
'  ana  the  people  that  flocked  thither,  that  the  king's 
commissioners  looked  as  if  they  were  at  home,  and 
governed  the  town,  and  the  other  as  if  they  were 
not  in  their  own  quarters :  and  the  truth  is,  they 
had  not  that  alacrity  and  serenity  of  mind,  as  men 
use  to  have  who  do  not  believe  themselves  to  be  in 
a  fault. 

The  king's  commissioners  would  willingly  have 
performed  their  devotions  in  the  church,  nor  was 
there  any  restraint  upon  them  from  doing  so,  that 
is,  by  inhibition  from  the  parliament,  otherwise 
than  that  by  the  parliament's  ordinance  (as  they 
called  it)  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not 
permitted  to  be  read,  nor  the  vestures  nor  cere- 
monies of  the  church  to  be  used.  So  that  the 
days  of  devotion  were  observed  in  their  great 
room  of  the  inn ;  whither  many  of  the  country, 
and  the  train  of  the  commissioners,  and  other 
persons,  who  came  every  day  from  London, 
usually  resorted. 

When  the  commissioners  on  both  sides  met  first 
together  in  the  room  appointed  for  the  treaty,  and 
had  taken  their  seats,  it  being  left  to  the  king's 
commissioners  which  side  of  the  table  they  Would 
take,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  always  de- 
livered any  thing  that  was  agreed  between  them, 
and  read  all  the  papers,  (after  the  powers  of  both 
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sides  were  examined  and  perused,)  proposed  some 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  treaty ;  "  of  having 
"  nothing  binding,  except  all  were  agreed  upon,*' 
and  such  like ;  to  which  there  was  no  objection ; 
and  proposed,  as  a  direction  they  had  received  from 
the  parliament,  '^  that  they  should  first  enter  upon 
the  matter  of  religion,  and  treat  four  entire  days 
upon  that  subject,  without  entering  upon  any 
other;  and  if  all  differences  in  that  particular 
were  not  adjusted  within  those  days,  they  should 
then  proceed  to  the  next  point,  which  was  the 
"  militia ;  and  observe  the  same  method  in  that, 
"  and  from  thence  pass  to  the  business  of  Ireland ; 
"  which  three  points  being  well  settled,  they  be- 
"  lieved  the  other  differences  would  be  with  more 
ease  composed :  and  after  those  twelve  days  were 
passed,  they  were  to  go  round  again  upon  the 
several  subjects,  as  long  as  the  time  limited 
*'  would  continue :  his  majesty  being  left  at  liberty 
'^  to  propose  what  he  thought  fit,  at  his  own  time, 
*'  ana  to  break  the  method  proposed."  And  it 
was  declared,  ''  that  the  twenty  days,  limited  for 
the  treaty,  were  to  be  reckonea  of  the  davs 
which  should  be  spent  in  the  treaty,  and  not  tne 
dajTS  of  coming  or  returning,  or  tne  days  spent 
in  devotion;"  there  falling  out  three  Sundays 
and  one  fast-day  in  those  first  twenty  days.  Tne 
method  was  willingly  consented  to;  the  king's 
commissioners  conceiving  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  propose  any  thing  on  the  king^s  beoalf, 
till  they  discerned  what  agreement  was  like  to  be 
made  in  any  one  particular ;  by  which  they  might 
take  their  measures,  and  they  could  propose  any 
thing  of  moment  imder  one  of  the  three  heads 
mentioned  before.  . 

There  happened  a  very  odd  accident,  the  very 
first  morning  they  met  at  the  house  to  agree  upon 
their  method  to  be  observed  in  the  treaty.    It  was 
a  market-day,  when  they  used  always  to  have  a 
sermon,  and  many  of  the  persons  who  came  from 
Oxford  in  the  commissioners'  train,  went  to  the 
church  to  observe  the  forms.    There  was  one 
Love,  a  young  man,  that  came  from  London  with 
the  commissioners,  who  preached,  and  told  his  au- 
ditory, which  consisted  of  the  people  of  the  town, 
and  of  those  who  came  to  the  market,  the  church 
being  very  full,  "  that  they  were  not  to  expect  any 
"  good  from  the  treaty ;  for  that  they  were  men  of 
*'  blood  who  were  employed  in  it  from  Oxford, 
"  who  intended  only  to  amuse  the  people  with  ex- 
"  pectation  of  peace,  till  they  were  able  to  do  some 
'*  notable  misduef  to  them ;"  and  inveighed  so 
seditiously  asainst  all  cavaliers,  that  is,  against  all 
who  followed  the  king,  and  against  the  persons  of 
the  comnussioners,  tlut  he  could  be  understood  to 
intend  nothing  else,  but  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
mutiny,  and  in  it  to  do  some  act  of  violence  upon 
the  commissioners.    Who  were  no  sooner  adver- 
tised of  it,  by  several  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
sent in  the  diurch,  and  who  gave  very  particular 
information  of  the  very  words  which  had  been 
spoken,  than  they  informed  the  other  commis- 
sioners of  it ;  gave  them  a  charge  in  writing  against 
the  preacher,  and  demanded  public  justice.    They 
seemed  troubled  at  it,  and  promised  to  examine  it, 
and  cause  some  severe  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  man ;  but  afterwards  confessed,  "  that 
''  they  had  no  authority  to  punish  him,  but  that 
"  they  had  caused  him  to  be  sharply  reprehended, 
"  ana  to  be  sent  out  of  the  town :     imd  this  was 
all  that  could  be  obtained;  so  unwilling  they 
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were  to  discoimtenance  any  man  who  was  wiUing 
to  serve  them.  This  is  the  same  Love,  who  some 
vears  after,  hy  Cromwell's  particular  prosecution, 
nad  his  h^  cut  off,  upon  Tower  Hill,  for  heing 
against  the  army. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set 
down  the  particular  transactions  of  this  treaty; 
which  were  published  by  the  king's  order,  shorUv 
after  the  conclusion  of  it,  and  all  the  papers  which 
had  been  deUvered  by  the  conmiissioners  on  either 
side,  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
method  and  manner  in  which  they  were  ddivered. 
Only  such  particulars  as  fell  out  m  that  time,  and 
were  never  communicated,  and  many  of  them 
known  to  very  few,  shall  be  shortly  mentioned, 
that  they,  who  hereafter  may  have  tne  perusal  of 
this  Qiistory],  may  know  how  impossible  it  was, 
that  this  treaty  could  produce  such  a  peace  as  both 
sides  would  have  been  glad  of;  and  that  they  who 
governed  the  parliament  then,  had  at  that  time 
the  resolution  to  act  those  monstrous  things, 
which  they  brought  afterwards  to  pass. 

The  first  business  to  be  entered  upon  being  that 
of  rddgion,  the  divines  of  both  sides  were  admitted 
to  be  present  in  the  places  appointed  for  them,  op- 
posite to  each  other;  and  Dr.  Steward,  clerk  of 
the  closet  to  the  king,  was  a  commissioner,  as  Mr. 
Henderson  was  on  ue  other  side ;  and  they  both 
sat  covered  without  the  bar,  at  the  backs  of  the 
commissioners.  On  the  parliament  part  it  was 
proposed,  "that  all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters 
**  might  be  immediately  taken  away  and  abolished; 
and  in  the  room  thereof,  that  there  might  be 
another  government  erected,  such  as  should  be 
most  agreeable  to  God's  word,  and  the  practice 
"  of  the  best  churches :  that  the  Book  of  Common 
"  Prayer  might  be  taken  away,  and  totally  sup- 
*'  pressed ;  and  that,  instead  thereof,  a  Directory 
'*  might  be  used,"  (in  which  there  was  likewise  set 
down  as  much  of  the  government  which  they 
meant  to  erect  for  the  future,  as  was  necessary  to 
be  provided  for  the  present,  and  which  suppUed  all 
the  use  of  articles  or  canons,  which  they  had  like- 
wise abohshed;)  and ''  that  the  king  himself  should 
take  the  covenant,  and  consent  to  an  act  of  nar- 
hament,  whereby  all  persons  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  Ukewise  obhged  to  take  it."  And  the 
copies  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Directory  were  de- 
livered at  the  same  time  to  the  king's  commis- 
sioners ;  which  were  very  long,  and  necessary  to 
be  read  over,  before  any  answer  could  be  made  to 
them.  So  they  took  that  afternoon  to  peruse  them 
together,  and  adjourned  their  treaty  till  the  next 
morning ;  and  though  they  entered  upon  the  read- 
ing them  before  dinner,  the  Directory  was  so  very 
long,  that  they  spent  all  that  afternoon,  and  some 
part  of  the  night,  before  they  had  finished  the 
reading  of  them.  Then,  there  being  many  new 
terms  m  the  Directory,  as  congregattonal,  cUissical, 
provincial,  and  synoaical,  wbich  were  not  knoiivn 
in  practice,  and  some  expressions  in  the  Covenant 
which  were  ambiguous,  and,  they  well  knew,  were 
left  so,  because  the  persons  who  framed  them  were 
not  all  of  one  mind,  nor  had  the  same  intentions 
in  some  of  the  other  terms  mentioned  before,  the 
king's  commissioners  caused  many  Questions  to  be 
prepared  in  writing,  to  be  offered  at  the  next 
meetinff;  wherein  they  desired  to  be  informed, 
what  their  meaning  was  in  such  and  such  ex- 
pressions, in  which  they  knew  well  they  had  seve- 
ral meanings,  and  would  hardly  concur  in  onA  and 
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the  same  answer :  the  preparing  mch  papers 
throughout  the  treaty  always  committea  to  the 
chancellor. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  beffinning  of  the 
treaty,  or  rather  the  day  before  it  did  bef(in,  the 
earl  of  Lowden,  chancellor  of  Scotland^  visited  the 
duke  of  ^chmond  privately  in  his  chaunber ;  and 
either  proposed,  or  was  very  willing,  to  have  pri- 
vate conference  there  with  the  chsmcellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  upon  which  the  duke,  who  knew  well 
the  other  would  not  decline  it,  sent  to  him;  and 
he  presently  went  to  the  duke's  chamber,  where 
he  found  them  both ;  and  after  some  short  com- 
pliments, the  earl  told  him,  *'  how  stoutly  he  bad 
"  defended  hisknkhthood;  which  the  parUament 
"  had  resolved  to  have  denied,  if  he  had  not  con- 
*'  vinced  them*"  From  thence  he  discoursed  of 
the  great  prejudice  the  parliament  had  against 
him,  as  a  man  who  more  industriously  opposed 
peace  than  any  other  of  the  king's  council :  that 
"  he  had  now  a  good  opportunity  to  wipe  off"  all 
"  those  jealousies,  by  being  a  good  instrument  in 
making  this  peace,  and  by  persuading  his  ma- 
jesty to  comply  with  the  desires  and  supplicationB 
'*  of  his  parliament ;  which  he  hoped  he  would  be." 
The  chancellor  told  him,  "  that  the  king  did  so 
"  much  desire  a  peace,  that  no  man  need  advise 
"  him,  or  could  divert  him,  if  fair  and  honourable 
*'  conditions  of  peace  were  offered  to  him ;  but  if 
"  a  peace  could  not  be  had,  but  upon  such  con- 
"  ditions  as  his  majesty  judged  inconsistent  with 
**  his  honour  or  his  conscience,  no  man  could 
"  have  credit  enough  to  persuade  him  to  accept  it; 
"  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  without  reflecting 
upon  the  good  or  ill  opinion  the  parliament 
might  have  of  him,  he  would  dissuade  him  from 
consenting  to  it."  The  other  seemed  disap- 
pointed in  his  so  positive  answer;  yet,  with  great 
freedom,  entered  upon  discourse  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter ;  and,  after  some  kind  of  apology,  "  that  Scot- 
"  land  was  so  far  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  contrary 
'*  to  their  former  intentions  and  professions,"  faie 
did  as  good  as  conclude,  "  that  if  the  king  would 
"  satisfy  them  in  the  business  of  the  church,  they 
"  would  not  concern  themselves  in  any  of  ^e 
'*  other  demands."  In  which  proposition,  finding 
no  kind  of  compliance  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  but  sharp  protestations  against  the 
demands,  as  inconsistent  with  conscience,  jus- 
tice, or  religion,  the  conference  broke  off,  with- 
out inclination  in  either  of  them  to  renew  it.  But, 
from  that  time,  there  was  more  contradiction,  and 
quick  repartees  between  them  two  throughout  the 
treaty,  than  between  any  other  of  the  body  of  the 
commissioners.  And  it  was  manifest  enough,  by 
the  private  conferences  with  other  of  the  commis- 
sioners, that  the  parUament  took  none  of  the  points 
in  controversy  less  to  heart,  or  were  less  united  in, 
than  in  what  concerned  the  church. 

When,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  the  comnus- 
sioners,  the  questions,  which  were  mentioned  be- 
fore, were  read,  and  dehvered  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  who  always  performed  Uiat  part  on  the 
behalf  of  the  king's  commissioners,  as  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  did  on  the  parliament's,  there 
was  a  visible  disorder  in  their  countenances;  some 
of  them,  smiling,  said.  We  looked  into  their  game ; 
but 'without  offering  at  any  answer,  they  arose, 
and  went  to  their  room  d  consultation ;  where 
th^  remained  in  great  passion,  and  wrangling, 
many  hours:  so  that  the  other  cemmissioQeis, 
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finding  that  they  were  not  like  suddenly  to  affree, 
adjourned   till  the  afternoon,  and  departed  to 
dinner.    As  soon  as  they  came  together  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  sat,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land said,   "that  they  wondered  there  should 
**  ap))ear  any  difficulty  in  any  expressions,  upon 
**  which  those  questions  had  oeen  administered  in 
the  morning ;  which  to  them  seemed  very  clear 
and  plain;   however,  to  give  their  lordships 
satisfaction,  that  they  had  appointed  another 
**  noble  lord,  there  present,  who  was  well  ac- 
**  quainted  with  the  signification  of  all  those  words, 
**  to  explain  what  the  conmion  sense  and  meaning 
*'  of  them  was."    Thereupon,  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale made  a  discourse  upon  the  several  questions, 
and  what  acceptation  those  expressions  and  words 
bad.  But  being  a  young  man,  not  accustomed  to 
,  an  orderly  and  decent  way  of  speaking,  and  having 
no  gracious  pronunciation,  and  full  of  passion,  he 
made  every  tning  much  more  difficult  than  it  was 
before :  so  that  the  commissioners  desired,  *'  that 
they  might  receive  an  answer  in  writing ;  since 
it  was  declared  upon  the  entrance  of  the  treaty, 
that  though  in  debate  any  man  might  say  what 
he  thought  necessary,  yet  nothing  should  be 
tmderi8t(X)d  to  be  the  sense  of  either  side,  but 
''what  was  detivered  in  writing;  and  therefore 
they  desired,  that  what  that  noole  lord  had  said, 
which  they  prestuned  was  the  sense  of  all  the 
rest,  because  they  had  referred  to  him,  amd 
*'  seemed  satisfied  with  what  he  had  delivered, 
mi^ht  be  given  to  them  in  writing;  without 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  proceed,  or  give  an 
answer  to  what  was  proposed  to  them."    This 
demand,  founded  upon  a  rule  of  their  own,  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  dechne,  put  the  Scottish 
commissioners  into  great  passion :  for  all  the  £^- 
lish  sat  still  without  speaking  a  word,  as  if  they 
were  not  concerned.     The  lord  Lauderdale  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  before,  a  little  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  the  chancellor  of  Scotland  said,  '^  that 
**  the  things  were  so  plain,  that  every  man  could 
''  not   choose  but  understand,   ana   remember 
what  was  spoken ;  and  that  the  pressing  to  put 
it  in  writing  was  only  to  spend  time;  which 
would  be  qmckly  out,  half  the  four  days  assigned 
for  the  business  of  religion  being  to  expire  that 
night ;"  and  therefore  passionately  desired  them, 
that  they  would  rest  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  spoken,  and  proceed  upon  the  matter." 
It  was  replied, ''  that  they  could  not  trust  their 
memories  so  far,  as  to  prepare  an  answer  to  their 
"  demands  concerning  the  covenant,  or  directory, 
"  except  they  were  sure  that  they  understood  the 
*'  full  and  declared  meaning  of  their  demand ; 
"  which  thev  had  less  reason  now  to  believe  they 
*^  did,  than  before ;  since  there  was  so  much  diffi- 
culty made  to  satisfy  them  in  writing;  and 
therefore  they  must  insist  upon  receiving  an 
answer  to  the  papers  they  had  ^ven :"  and  two 
or  three  of  the  king's  commissioners  withdrew, 
and  prepared  another  paper ;  in  which  they  set 
down  the  reasons  which  obliged  them  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  discourse  wmch  had  been  made, 
and  why  they  must  insist  upon  the  having  it  in 
writing;  which  being  communicated  to  the  rest 
as  they  sat,  was  likewise  delivered  to  the  others ; 
who  could  not  refuse  to  receive  it,  though  it  was 
plain  enough  they  never  intended  to  give  any 
answer  in  writing ;  nor  they  on  the  kill's  side, 
tir  desist  fircMB  demanding  it :  but  they  declared. 
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that  as  they  presumed  they  shouldf  in  the  end, 
receive  their  answer  in  writing,  which  they 
**  should  not  depart  from,  so  it  was  their  resolu- 
"  tion  not  to  deter  their  farther  proceeding  upon 
"  the  matter;  but  they  were  ready  to  prosecute 
'^  that  in  the  method  they  would  desire ;"  and  so 
it  was  resolved,  "  the  next  morning,  to  hear  the 
"  divines,  who  were  of  either  party,  what  they 
"  would  say  against  or  for  episcopiacy,  and  the 
"  government,  and  lands  of  the  churcn;"  which 
were  eaually  concerned  in  the  debate. 

On  tne  king's  part,  besides  Dr.  Steward,  whowas 
a  commissioner  m  matters  relating  to  the  church, 
there  was  Dr.  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Dr.  Lany,  afterwards  bishop  of  E^ ; 
Dr.  Fern,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester;  Dr. 
Potter,  then  dean  of  Worcester,  and  provost  of 
Queen's  college  in  Oxford;  and  Dr.  Ilammond; 
all  who,  being  the  king's  chaplains,  were  sent  by 
him  to  attend  the  commissioners  for  their  devo- 
tions, and  for  the  other  service  of  the  church,  as 
the  management  of  the  treaty  required;  which 
could  not  be  foreseen.  On  tne  parliament  side, 
besides  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  who  was  the 
commissioner,  Mr.  Marshall,  a  country  parson  in 
Essex,  and  an  eminent  preacher  of  that  party,  who 
was  the  chief  chaplain  in  the  army ;  Mr.  Vmes,  a 
parson  likewise  in  Warwickshire,  and  a  scholar, 
(both  of  them  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  so, 
very  conversant  in  those  pomte  relating  to  the 
church,  which  had  been  so  often  disputed  there,) 
Mr.  Cheynel,  one  who  had  been  fellow  of  Merton 
college  in  Oxford,  and  two  or  three  others ;  who, 
bearing  no  parte  in  the  disputes,  had  not  their 
names  remembered. 

Mr.  Henderson  hegaa  rather  with  rhetoric  than 
logic,  "  of  the  necessity  to  change  the  government 
of  the  church  for  the  preservation  of  the  state ; 
which  was  so  much  in  danger,  that  it  could  be 
preserved  no  other  way;  and  therefore  that  in 
conscience  it  ought  to  be  consented  to;  that  the 
question  was  not  about  the  preservation  of  both, 
which,  by  the  wisdoms  of  the  parliamente  of  both 
**  nations,  was  found  to  be  impossible ;  but  since 
*^  there  could  but  one  stand,  whether  they  should 
<<  be  both  sacrificed,  or  the  church  given  up,  that 
the  stete  might  be  preserved :  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion now  whether  episcopacy  was  lawful,  ana  the 
government  by.  bishops  consistent  with  reli^on; 
**  but  whether  it  was  so  necessary,  that  religion 
could  not  be  preserved  without  it ;  which  was  to 
condemn  all  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe, 
where  there  were  no  bishops,  England  only  ex- 
cepted.   It  ou^ht  therefore  to  suffice,  that  the 
parliament,  which  best  imderstood  what  was 
good  for  the  nation,  had  found  it  to  be  a  very 
unnecessary,  inconvenient,  and  corrupt  govern- 
ment, that  nad  been  productive  of  great  mischief 
to  the  kingdom  from  the  very  time  of  the  re- 
formation ;  that  the  bishops  had  always  favoured 
popery,  and  preserved  and  continued  many  of 
the  rights  ana  customs  thereof  in  their  govern- 
ment and  practice ;  and  had  of  late  introduced 
many  innovations  into  the  church,  by  the  exam- 
ple and  pattern  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  protestant  churches  of 
Germany,  France,  Scotland,  and  Holland ;  that 
they  baa  been  the  occasion  of  the  war  between 
the  two  nations  of  Scotland  and  England ;  and 
"  then  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  now  of  the 
civU  war  in  England ;  and  thereupon,  that  the 
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parliament,  in  order  to  the  uniting  aU  the  pro- 
testant  churches,  which  was  the  only  way  to 
extmguish  popery,  had  resolved  to  change  this 
inconvenient,  mischievous  government,  and  eirect 
**  another  in  the  place  of  it,  which  should  advance 
*'  niety  and  true  religion ;  and  that  he  hoped  the 
**  king  would  concur  in  so  godly  an  action,  which 
"  woijJd  prove  so  much  for  his  glory."  He  took 
notice  of  "  an  old  answer  formerly  made  hy*  a 
'*  king  of  England,  when  the  alteration  of  some 
*^  laws  had  been  desired  of  him;  Nohannu  leges 
"  Anglia  mutare  j  which,  he  said,  must  be  a  mis- 
"  take  in  the  impression :  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  king  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  he 
will  not  chuige  the  laws ;  for  most  kiuj^  had 
changed  them  often  for  their  own  and  their  sub- 
jects' benefit :  but  the  meaning  must  be,  Nohtmus 
leges  AngUte  mutariy  we  will  change  them  as 
*^  often  as  there  shall  be  occasion,  but  we  will  not 
"  suffer  them  mutari,  to  be  changed  by  the  pre- 
*'  sumption  of  others,  without  our  consent."  He 
said,  "  they  did  not  presume  to  think  of  compelling 
the  king  to  change  the  government  of  the  cnurch; 
but  they  hoped  he  would  willinglv  do  it,  upon 
the  humble  petition  of  both  kingaoms,  and  for 
his  own  and  their  benefit :  that  ne  should  say 
''  no  more,  till  he  should  hear  the  reasons  from 
"  the  divines  on  the  other  side,  why  his  majesty 
**  should  not  consent  to  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment, since  he  conceived  nothing  of  conscience 
could  be  alleged  against  it,  because  it  appeared 
by  what  his  majesty  had  consented  to  in  Scot- 
koid,  for  the  utter  aooUshin^  of  bishops,  that  he 
"  did  not  beheve  in  his  conscience  that  episcopacy 
''was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of 
"  Christian  religion." 

Dr.  Steward,  with  a  much  better  countenance, 
told  the  commissioners,  *'  that  he  hoped  and  knew 
"  that  their  lordships  were  too  well  acquainted 
"  with  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  England, 
*'  and  the  foundation  upon  which  it  subsisted,  to 
''  believe  it  could  be  shaken  by  any  of  those  argu- 
"  ments  which  had  been  made  a^nst  it."  He 
said,  "  that  though  he  did  believe  it  was  imnossi- 
"  ble  to  prove  that  a  government,  settied  and  con- 
**  tinned  without  intermission,  from  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  England,  and 
under  which  the  Christian  religion  had  so  much 
flourished,  was  an  unlawful  and  antichristian 
government;  yet  that  he. expected,  that  they 
'*  who  had  sworn  to  abolish  it,  and  came  now  to 
persuade  their  lordships  to  concur  with  them  in 
pressing  the  king  to  join  in  the  same  obligation, 
would  not  urge  a  less  argument  for  such  their 
engagement,  than  the  unlawfulness  and  wicked- 
ness of  that  government,  which  ^conscience  ob- 
liged them  to  remove.  But  Mr.  Henderson 
had  wisely  declined  that  argument,  though  in 
''  their  common  sermons,  and  other  discourses  in 
•*  print,  they  gave  it  no  better  style  than  Anti- 
*'  christian ;  and  had  urged  only  the  inconveni- 
"  ences  which  had  fallen  out  from  it,  and  the  bene- 
fit which  would  result  by  the  change,  of  which 
no  judgment  could  be  made,  till  it  might  be 
known  what  government  they  did  intend  to  erect 
in  the  place  of  it ;  and  since  the  union  with  the 
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[*  Let  the  (eader  take  notice,  that  Mr.  Henderson 
is  mistaken  in  the  English  story.  Ndumus  j-c.  was 
not  said  by  a  king,  but  to  him.  See  Coke  upon  the 
Statute  of  Merton,  cap.  9.] 
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foreign  protestant  churches  seemed  to  be  their 
greatest  reason  for  the  prodigious  alteration  they 
proposed,  he  wished  that  they  would  set  down, 
which  foreign  church  it  is,  to  which  they  meant 
to  conform,  and  make  their  new  government 
by;  for  that  he  was  assured,  that  the  model 
"  wnich  they  seem  affected  to  in  their  Directory, 
"  was  not  uke  to  any  of  the  foreign  reformed 
''  churches  now  in  the  world."  He  said, ''  though 
''  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  censure  the 
''  foreign  churches,  yet  it  was  enough  known,  that 
*'  the  most  learned  men  of  those  churches  had 
''  lamented,  that  their  reformation  was  not  so  per- 
''  feet  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  want  of  emscopacy ; 
"  which  they  could  not  be  suffered  to  nave:  and . 
they  had  alwavs  paid  that  reverence  to  die 
church  of  Engtanc^  which  they  conceived  due 
to  it,  as  to  the  church  to  which  God  had  vouch- 
''  safed  the  most  perfect  reformation,  because  it 
'*  retains  all  that  was  innocent,  and  venerable  in 
"  antiquity."  He  then  enlarged  upon  the  original 
institution  of  episcopacy ;  using  all  those  argu- 
ments, which  are  still  used  by  the  most  learned 
men  in  those  disputes,  to  prove,  that  without 
bishops  there  coula  be  no  ordination  of  nunisters, 
and  consequently  no  administration  of  sacraments^ 
or  performance  of  the  ministerial  functions.  He 
saia,  ''he  would  not  presume  to  say  any  thin^  of 
his  majesty's  having  consented  to  the  abrogation 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotiand,  though  he  knew  what 
his  majesty  nimself  thinks  of  it,  only  that  he  had 
an  obligation  upon  him  in  conscience  in  this 
kingdom,  which  he  had  not  in  that,  which  was 
"  his  coronation  oath,  by  which  he  was  bound  to 
'<  defend  the  rights  of  the  church;  which  alone 
''  would  make  it  unlawful  for  his  majesty  to  con- 
*^  sent  to  what  was  prcniosed,  both  in  the  point  of 
''  qiiscopacy,  and  the  alienation  of  the  lands  of  the 
"  church ;  which  would  be  direct  sacrilege." 

And  upon  these  several  points,  and  what  resulted 
from  thence,  the  divines  on  both  sides  spent  all 
that  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  till  it  was  very 
late  in  the  night,  and  most  part  of  the  next  day ; 
only  the  commissioners  on  either  side,  at  the  first 
coming  together,  mornings  and  afternoons,  pre- 
sented such  papers  as  they  thoujy^ht  fit,  upon  what 
had  passed  in  debate :  as,  the  king's  commission- 
ers ctesired  to  know  in  writing,  "  whether  the  par- 
'^  liament  commissioners  did  believe  that  the  go- 
'*  vemment  of  the  church  by  bishops  was  unlaw- 
^'ful?"  to  which  they  could  never  obtain  a 
categorical  answer. 

When  the  last  of  the  four  first  days  was  past, 
(for  it  was  near  twelve  of  the  dock  at  night,)  and 
the  Scottish  commissioners  observed  that  nothing 
was  consented  to  which  they  looked  for,  the  chan- 
cdlor  of  Scotland  entered  into  a  long  discourse, 
with  much  passion,  against  bishops,  "  of  the  mis- 
''  chief  they  had  done  in  all  ages,  and  of  their 
"  being  the  sole  causes  A  the  late  troubles  in 
''  Scotland,  and  of  the  present  troubles  in  Eng- 
'*  land :"  remembered,  "  that  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  pursued  the  introduction  of  the 
hturgy  and  the  canons  into  Scotland  with  so 
great  vehemence,  that,  when  it  was  desired  that 
the  publishing  them  might  be  suspended  for  one 
month,  thatthe  people  might  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  what  they  had  not  been 
Defore  acquainted  with,  he  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  that  delay ;  but  caused  it  to  be  entered 
upon  the  next  Sunday,  agunst  the  advice  of 
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"  many  of  the  bishops  themselves ;  which  put  the 
**  people  into  such  a  fury,  that  they  could  not  be 
**  appeased.    He  lamented  and  complained,  that 
*'  four  days  had  been  now  spent  in  fruitless  de- 
"  bates ;  and  that  though  their  divines  had  leam- 
'*  edly  made  it  appear,  that  episcopacy  had  no 
*'  foundation  in  Scripture,  ana  that  it  might  be 
"  lawfully  taken  away ;  and  that  notwithstanding 
*'  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  the  cause  of  great 
*'  mischief,  and  the  wisdom  of  parliament  had 
*'  thought  the  utter  taking  it  away  to  be  absolutely 
*'  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom ; 
**  their  lordships  were  still  unmoved,  and  had 
^'  yielded  in  no  one  particular  of  importance,  to 
*'  give  them  satisfaction ;  from  which  they  could 
"  not  but  conclude,  that  they  did  not  bring  that 
"  hearty  inclination  to  peace,  which  they  hoped  they 
"  would  have  done ;"  and  so  concluded  with  some 
expressions  more  rude  and  insolent  than  were 
expected. 

whereupon  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  not 
without  some  commotion,  said,  ^'that  he  did  not 
wonder  that  their  lordships,  who  had  for  some 
years  been  accustomed  to  such  discourses,  and 
the  more  inclined  to  suppose  all  that  was  confi- 
dentiy  said  to  be  reasonably  proved,  and  so 
having  not  been  used  to  converse  with  any  per- 
sons of  a  contrary  opinion,  had  been  brought  to 
consent  and  approve  those  alterations,  which 
they  had  proposed;  but  that  it  seemed  very 
"  admirable  to  him,  that  their  lordships  could 
"  expect,  or  imagine  it  possible,  that  tney  who 
"  never  had  heard  such  things  said  before,  nor 
**  could  understand  in  so  little  time  what  had  been 
"  now  said,  should  depart  from  a  faith,  and  a  form 
"  of  worslup,  in  which  they  had  been  educated 
**  from  their  cradle,  and  which,  upon  so  Ipng 
"  observation  and  experience,  they  looked  upon 
"  with  all  possible  approbation  and  reverence,  upon 
"  only  hearing  it  inveighed  against  four  days ; 
"  which  would  have  been  much  too  little  time  to 
'*  have  warranted  a  conversion  from  much  less 
important  opinions,  they  had  so  long  enter- 
t^ed;  though  their  arguments  had  had  as 
much  weight  as  they  wanted."  He  said,  ''they 
were  of  opinion,  that  all  those  mischiefs  and  in- 
conveniences which  they  had  mentioned,  had  in 
truth  proceeded  from  an  over  vehement  desire 
to  overthrow  episcopacy,  not  from  the  zeal  to 
'*  support  it :  that  if  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  pressing  the  reception 
of  that,  whicn  he  thought  a  reformation,  he  paid 
dearly  for  it;  which  made  him  the  more  wonder, 
that  they  should  blame  them,  for  not  submitting 
to  much  greater  alterations,  than  were  at  that 
*'  time  proposed,  in  four  days ;  when  they  re- 
**  proached  him,  for  not  having  ^ven  them  a 
*'  whole  month  to  consider."  He  said,  "  he  miffht 
assure  their  lordships  with  great  sincerity,  that 
they  were  come  thitner  with  all  imaginable  pas- 
sion and  desire,  that  the  treaty  might  conclude 
in  a  happy  and  blessed  peace ;  as  he  still  hoped 
'*  it  would :  but  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  that 
*'  thev  would  still  beUeve  their  lordships  brought 
"  witn  them  the  same  honourable  and  pious  m- 
''  clinations,  though  the  instructions  and  com- 
"  mands  from  those  who  trusted  them,  restrained 
"  them  from  consenting  to  what  in  their  own 
"  judgments  seemed  reasonable."  And  so,  with- 
out any  manner  of  reply,  both  sides  arose,  and 
departed,  it  being  near  midnight. 
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There  happened  a  pleasant  accident  on  one  of 
those  days,  which  were  assigned  for  the  matter  of 
religion.    The  commissioners  of  both  sides,  either 
before  their  sitting,  or  after  their  rising,  enter- 
taining themselves  together  by  the  fire-side,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  it  being  extremely  cold,  in 
general  and  casual  discourses,  one  of  the  king's 
commissioners  asked  one  of  tiie  otiier,  with  whom 
he  had  familiarity,  in  a  low  voice,  "why  there  was 
"  not  in  their  whole  Directory  any  mention  of  the 
•*  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  or  the  Ten  Command- 
<'  ments,  and  so  littie  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?"  as 
indeed  tiiere  is  not ;  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  over- 
hearing the  discourse,  answered  aloud,  and  with 
his  usual  passion,  ''that  he,  and  many  others, 
"  were  very  sorry  that  they  had  been  left  out; 
"  that  the  putting  them  in  had  taken  up  many 
"  hours'  debate  m  the  house  of  commons,  and 
"  that  at  last  the  leaving  them  out  had  been  car- 
"  ried  bv  eight  or  nine  voices ;  and  so  they  did 
"  not  think  fit  to  insist  upon  the  addition  of  them 
"  in  the  house  of  peers ;  but  many  were  afterwards 
"  troubled  at  it,  and  he  verily  believed,  if  it  were 
"  to  do  again,  they  should  carry  it  for  the  insert- 
**  ing  them  all  three ;"  which  made  many  smile, 
to  hear  that  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  had  been  put  to  the  question, 
and  rejected :  and  many  of  the  other  were  troubled, 
and  out  of  countenance  with  the  reason  the  good 
lord  had  given  for  the  exclusion. 

The  next  subject  of  the  treaty  was  the  business 
of  the  militia;  which  their  commissioners  posi- 
tively required  "  to  be  entirely  vested  in  the  par- 
"  liament,  and  in  such  persons  as  they  thought  fit 
"  to  be  confided  in.  This,  they  sdd,  was  more 
"  necessary  than  ever,  for  the  securing  the  people 
"  frt>m  their  fears  and  jealousies ;  which  were  now 
"  much  increased,  and  were  capable  of  being 
"  assuaged  by  no  other  means  i"  and  delivered  a 
large  paper  to  that  purpose,  which  contained  no 
more  than  had  been  often  said  in  their  declara- 
tions, and  as  often  answered  in  those  which  had 
been  published  by  the  king.  And  when  the  com- 
missioners of  the  king,  whereof  there  were  four 
very  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  Lane, 
Gardiner,  Bridgman,  and  Palmer,  made  the  de- 
mand appear  to  be  without  any  pretence  of  law 
or  justice,  and  asserted  it  to  be  vested  in  the 
king  by  the  law,  they  never  ofiTered  to  allege  any 
other  argument,  than  the  determination  of  the 
parliament,  which  had  declared  the  right  of  the 
militia  to  be  in  them,  from  which  they  could 
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not  recede;  so  that  the  conferences  were  very 
short  upon  those  days,  but  the  papers  very  long 
which  were  mutually  delivered;  the  preparing 
whereof  took  up  the  time ;  they  of  that  side  (even 
they  who  most  desired  the  peace)  both  publicly  and 
privately  insisting  "upon  naviuff  the  whole  com- 
"  mand  of  the  mihtia  by  sea  and  land,  and  aU  the 

forts  and  ships  of  the  Kingdom  at  their  disposal ; 

without  which  they  looked  upon  themselves 

as  lost,  and  at  the  lang's  mercy ;"  without  con- 
sidering that  he  must  be  at  theirs,  if  such  a  juris- 
diction was  committed  to  them.  But  in  this  par- 
ticular, he  who  was  most  reasonable  among  them, 
thought  it  very  unreasonable  to  deny  them  that 
necessary  security ;  and  beheved  it  could  proceed 
frt)m  nothing  else,  but  a  resolution  to  take  the 
highest  vengeance  upon  their  rebellion. 

Then  they  entered  upon  the  business  of  Ireland; 
in  which  they  thought' they  had  the  king  at  very 
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great  adYantage^  and  that  his  commissioners  would 
not  he  ahle  to  answer  the  charges  they  should 
make  upon  that  particular.     And  many  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  king's  part,  who  had  not 
heen  well   acquainted  with   tnose  transactions, 
thought  it  would  he  a  hard  matter  to  justify  all 
that  the  king  had  heen  necessitated  to  do;  and 
any  thing  of  grace  towards  the  Isish  rebels  was  as 
imgracious  at  Oxford  as  it  was  at  London ;  be- 
cause they  knew  the  whole  kingdom  had  a  great 
detestation  of  them.    They  ripped  up  all  that  had 
been  done  from  the  beginning  of  that  rebellion ; 
*'  how  the  king  had  voluntanly  committed  the 
carrying  on  that  war  to  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament; that  they  had  levied  great  sums  of 
money  upon  the  kingdom  for  that  service ;  but 
finding  that  it  was  like  to  bring  a  greater  burden 
upon  ue  kingdom  than  it  could  bear,  that  his 
majesty  had  consented  to  an  act  of  parliament 
**  for  the  encouragement  of  adventurers  to  brinff 
^'  in  money,  upon  assurance  of  having  land  assigned 
*'  to  them  in  that  kingdom,  out  of  the  forfeitures 
*'  of  the  rebels,  as  soon  as  the  rebellion  should  be 
suppressed ;  and  had  likewise,  by  the  same  act, 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  make  any  peace  or 
cessation  with  those  rebels,  or  to  grant  pardon 
to  any  of  them,  without  consent  of  parliament; 
and  thereupon  many  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
had  brought  in  very  considerable  sums  of  money, 
by  which  they  had  been  able  to  manage  that 
war  without  putting  this  kingdom  to  farther 
charge ;  and  (jod  had  so  blessed  the  protestant 
forces  there,  that  they  had  subdued  and  van- 
quished the  rebels  in  all  encounters ;  and,  pro- 
oably,  by  that  time,  the  whole  rebellion  nad 
been  extinguished,  if  the  king  had  not,  contrary 
to  his  promise  and  obli^tion  by  that  act  of  par- 
*'  liament,  made  a  cessation  with  those  execrable 
"  rebels,  when  they  were  not  able  to  continue  the 
*'  war ;  and  had  called  over  many  of  those  regi- 
*'  ments,  which  the  parliament  had  sent  over 
against  the  Irish,  to  return   hither  to   fight 
against  the  parliament :  by  means  whereof  his 
protestant  subjects  of  that  kingdom  were  in  great 
danger  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  to  be 
entirely  possessed  by  the  papists."    Enlar^^ing 
themselves  upon  this  subject,  with  all  the  envious 
insinuations  they  could  devise,  to  make  the  people 
believe,  that  the  king  was  inclined  to  and  favoured 
that  rebeUion;  they  demanded,  "that  the  king 
*'  would  forthwith  declare  that  cessation  to  be 
void;   and  that  he  would  prosecute  the  war 
against  those  rebels  with  the  utmost  fury;  and 
that  the  act  of  parliament  for  their  reauction 
might  be  executed  as  it  ought  to  be." 
The  commissioners  of  the  king  prepared  and  de- 
livered a  verv  full  answer  in  writmg  to  all  their  de- 
mands ;  at  the  delivery  whereof,  they  appointed  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  enlarge  upon  any  of 
those  particulars,  which  made  the  counsels  that  nad 
been  taken  just  and  necessary.    This  he  did  so 
particularly  and  convincingly,  that  those  of  the 
parliament  were  in  much  confusion,  and  the  king's 
commissioners  much  pleased.     He  put  them  in 
mind  of  "  their  bringing  those  very  troops,  which 
were  levied  by  the  kin^s  authority  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebeUion  in  Ireland,  to  fignt 
against  the  king  at  Edge-hill,  under  the  com- 
*'  mand  of  the  earl  of  Essex ;  of  their  having  given 
"  over  the  prosecution  of  that  war,  or  sending  any 
supply  ot  arms,  money,  or  ammunition  thither ; 
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having  employed  those  magaadnes,  which  were 
provided  for  that  service,  against  his  majesty; 
insomuch  as  the  privy-coundl  of  that  kingdom 
had  sent  to  his  majestv,  that  he  would  provide 
some  other  way  for  the  preservation  of  that 
kingdom,  since  they  could  not  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  war  any  longer,  against  the  united 
"  power  of  the  rebels :  that  all  overtures,  which 
his  majesty  had  made  towards  peace,  haid  been 
rejected  by  the  parliament:  and  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  brought  in  by  the  adventuierB 
''  for  Ireland,  had  been  sent  in  one  entire  sum 
into  Scotland,  to  prepare  and  dispose  that  king- 
dom to  send  an  army  to  invade  this;  which 
they  had  done ;  and  till  then  his  majesty  had 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  swerved  from  tl^  ob- 
servation of  that  act  of  parUament :  but  when 
he  saw  that  the  parliament,  instead  of  prosecut- 
ing the  end  and  intention  of  that  statute,  applied 
it  wholly  to  the  carrying  on  the  war  against 
"  himself,  he  thought  himself  absolved  before 
''  God  and  man,  if  he  did  all  he  could  to  rescue 
"  and  defend  himself  against  their  violence,  bv 
''  makfiig  a  cessation  with  the  rebels  in  Irelana, 
and  by  drawing  over  some  regiments  of  his  own 
army  from  thence,  to  assist  him  in  England: 
which  cessation  had  hitherto  preserved  the  pro- 
testants  of  that  kingdom;  who  were  not  able 
without  supplies  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  rebels;  which  sup- 
plies his  majesty  could  not,  and  the  parliament 
"  would  not,  send ;  and  therefore,  if  the  protest- 
ants  there  should  hereafter  be  oppressed  by  the 
rebels,  who  every  day  procured  assistance  from 
abroad,  and  so  were  like  to  be  more  powerful, 
all  the  mischiefis  and  misery  that  must  attend 
"  them  would,  before  God  and  man,  be  put  to 
the  account  of  the  parliament ;  which  had  de- 
frauded them  of  those  supplies,  which,  by  his 
majesty's  care,  had  been  raised  and  provided  for 
them;  and  not  to  his  majesty,  who  had  done 
'^  nothing  but  what  he  was  obliged  to  do  for  his 
''  own  preservation ;  and  if  he  had  not  sent  for 
"  those  soldiers  from  Ireland,  th^  could  not  have 
''  stayed  there  without  a  supply  of  money,  clothes, 
"  ana  provisions ;  which  the  parliament  had  not 
"  yet  sent  to  that  part  of  the  army  which  remained 
"  there,  and  which  could  by  no  other  way  have 
"  subsisted,  but  by  the  benefit  and  security  of  the 
"  cessation." 

He  told  them,  '^  that  all  this  unjustifiable  way  of 
"  proceeding,  though  it  had  compelled  the  king  to 
"  yield  to  a  cessation,  yet  could  not  prevail  with 
"  nim  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Irish  rebels ;  from 
'^  whom  he  had  admitted  commissioners  to  attend 
"  him  with  propositions  to  that  purpose ;  but  that, 
'^  when  he  foimd  those  propositions  and  demands 
*'  so  unreasonable,  that  he  could  not  consent  to . 
them  in  conscience,  and  that  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  security  of  his  protestant  sub- 
jects there,  he  had  totally  rejected  them,  and 
''  dismissed  their  commissioners  irith  severe 
"  and  sharp  animadversions :  yet  that  he  had 
'^  given  his  lieutenant  and  council  there  authority 
'^  to  continue  the  cessation  longer,  in  hope  that 
"  the  rebels  there  might  be  reduced  to  better  tem- 
"  per ;  or  that  his  majesty  might  be  enabled  by  a 
"  nappy  peace  here,  which  he  hoped  this  treaty 
*'  would  produce,  to  chastise  thebr  odious  and  oo- 
"  stinate  rebellion :  and  if  the  parliament  would 
"  yet  give  his  majesty  sufficient  caution,  that  the 
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did  not  shorten  his  life  many  days,  he  being  even 
at  the  point  of  death  by  a  consumption ;  which  kept 
him  from  performing  all  those  offices  of  vigilance 
he  was  accustomed  to,  being  a  gallant  gendeman, 
who  understood  the  office  and  duty  of  a  soldier  by 
long  experience,  and  diligent  observation.  The 
loss  of  Shrewsbury  was  a  great  blow  to  the  king, 
and  straitened  his  quarters  exceedingly,  and  broke 
the  secure  line  of  commimication  with  Chester,  and 
exposed  all  North  Wales,  Hereford,  and  Worcester, 
to  the  daily  inroads  of  the  enemy :  and  the  news 
of  this  recovered  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  parlia- 
ment commissioners  at  Uxbridge. 

Yet  there  had  been  an  odd  accident  which  ac- 
companied the  enterprise  upon  Weymouth,  which 
give  them  afterwards  more  trouble.    Sir  Lewis 
ives  had,  in  his  march  from  Sherborne,  inter- 
cepted a  packet  of  letters  sent  out  of  Somersetshire 
to  the  parliament;  and  among  those  there  was  a 
letter  ^om  John  Pyne,  a  gentleman  well  known, 
and  of  a  fair  estate  m  that  country,  to  colonel  Ed- 
ward Popham,  a  principal  officer  of  the  parliament 
in  their  neets  at  sea,  and  of  a  passionate  and  viru- 
lent temper,  of  the  independent  party.  The  subject 
of  the  letter  was  a  bitter  invective  agednst  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  all  those  who  advanced  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  a  great  detestation  of  the  peace,  with 
very  indecent  expressions  against  the  king  himself, 
ana  all  who  adhered  to  him.    This  letter  had  been 
sent  by  sir  Lewis  Dives  to  one  of  the  secretaries  at 
Oxford,  and  from  him  to  the  commissioners  at  Ux- 
bridge ;  who,  as  soon  as  they  received  it,  commu- 
nicated it  to  some  of  those  commissioners,  who 
they  knew  desired  a  peace,  and  were  very  great 
friends  to  the  earl  of  Essex.    The  Scots  were  like- 
wise as  much  inveighed  against  as  any  body  else. 
They  to  whom  this  letter  was  commumcated,  durst 
not  undertake  to  appear  to  know  any  thinff  of  it ; 
but  advised,  "  that  the  marquis  of  Hertford  might 
"  send  a  copy  of  it  to  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
"  with  such  reflections  as  he  thought  fit :"  which 
being  done  accordingly,  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
yet  general,  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  de- 
sired the  marquis  of  Hertford  would  send  him  the 
original ;  which  was  presently  done ;  hoping  that 
it  would  have  given  some  advantage  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  towards  whom  the  parliament  yet  behaved 
itself  with  all  imaginable  decency  and  respect. 

The  conversation  that  this  letter  occasioned  be- 
tween some  of  the  commissioners  of  both  sides, 
who  in  private  used  their  old  freedom,  made  a  great 
discovery  of  the  faction  that  was  in  the  parliament : 
that  there  were  many  who  desired  to  have  peace, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  government,  so  they 
might  be  sure  of  indemnity  and  security  for  what 
was  past;  that  the  Scots  would  insist  upon  the 
whole  government  of  the  church,  and  in  all  other 
matters  would  defer  to  the  king ;  but  that  there 
was  another  party,  that  would  have  no  peace  upon 
what  conditions  soever,  who  did  resolve  to  change 
the  whole  frame  of  the  government  in  state  as  well 
as  church ;  which  made  a  great  party  in  the  army : 
all  those  of  the  parliament  who  desired  to  remove 
the  earl  of  Essex  from  being  general  of  the  army, 
and  to  make  another  general,  were  of  that  party. 
There  wa,likewi«,amo%5thecon.nussion«s5.J;- 


war  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted  there 
against  the  Irish,  by  sending  over  strong  supphes 
of  men  and  money,  he  womd  put  an  end  to  that 
cessation,  without  declaring  it  to  be  void ;  which 
[oiherwise]  he  could  not  m  justice  do,  and  the 
domg  whereof  would  be  to  no  purpose." 

The  commissioners,  visibly  out  of  countenance 
and  angry,  made  no  other  reply,  but  "  that  they 
"  were  sorry  to  find  that  odious  and  detestable  re- 
"  hellion  had  received  so  much  grace,  as  that  com- 
"  missioners  from  it  had  been  admitted  into  the 
"  king's  presence;  and  that  they  wondered  there 
"  should  be  anv  scruple  made  of  declaring  that 
"  cessation  voia,  that  was  entered  into  expressly 
"  against  the  letter  of  an  act  of  parliament.'' 
This  reply  they  gave  in  writing,  witn  many  pa- 
thetical  expressions  against  the  murders  and 
cruelties  that  had  been  used  in  the  b^^inning  of 
that  rebellion ;  which  obliged  the  kinff's  commis- 
sioners to  a  htde  more  sharpness  in  tneir  returns 
than  they  were  inchned  to;  and  to  tell  them, 
"  that  they  wished  it  were  in  the  king's  power  to 
'*  punish  all  rebellion  with  that  severity  that  was 
'*  due  to  it ;  but  since  it  was  not  so,  he  must  con- 
"  descend  to  treaties,  and  to  all  other  expedients, 
"  which  are  necessary  to  reduce  his  subjects,  who 
"  are  in  rebellion,  to  return  to  their  duty  and 
'*  obedience." 

The  twelve  first  days  were  now  spent  upon  the 
three  great  heads,  in  which  there  was  littie  advance 
made  towards  giving  satisfaction  to  either  party ; 
for  thouf^h,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  the  king's 
commissioners  had  made  such  condescensions, 
as  would  oblige  bishops  to  be  more  diligent  in 
preaching,  and  to  be  themselves  present  in  the 
administration  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
their  iurisdiction;  yet  no  such  reformation  was 
considerable  to  those  who  cared  for  nothing  with- 
out extirpation ;  and  in  neither  of  the  other  par- 
ticulars any  ground  had  been  gotten ;  and  they 
were  sensible,  that,  in  the  matter  of  Ireland,  the 
king's  defence  would  weigh  down  their  clamour 
and  calumny.  There  happened  some  accidents  in 
this  time  of  the  treaty,  wnich  made  impression  on 
either  party ;  the  first  was  found  in  the  looks  of 
the  parliament  commissioners,  upon  the  adver- 
tisement they  received,  that  sir  Lewis  Dives,  who 
was  governor  of  a  small  garrison  m  Sherborne  in 
Dorsetshire,  had  firom  thence,  in  a  night,  upon  in- 
telligence with  the  king's  governor  of  Portland 
castle,  surprised  Weymouth,  a  seaport  possessed 
b]^  the  parliament ;  which  was  like  to  be  attended 
with  great  benefit  to  the  king. 

But  whilst  the  king's  commissioners  entertained 
some  hope  that  this  loss  might  have  the  more  dis- 
posed the  parliament  to  a  just  peace,  they  received 
advertisement  of  a  much  greater  loss  sustained  by 
the  king,  and  which  was  more  like  to  exalt  the 
other  side.  Colonel  Langhom,  and  Mitton,  two 
very  active  officers  in  the  parliament  service,  about 
Shropshire  and  North  Wales,  by  correspondence 
with  some  townsmen,  and  some  soldiers  in  the 
garrison  of  Shrewsbury,  from  whence  too  many  of 
that  garrison  were  unhappily  drawn  out,  two  or 
three  days  before,  upon  some  expedition,  seized 
upon  that  town  in  the  night ;  and,  by  the  same  ^ 

treachery,  likewise  entered  the  castle;  where  sir  selves  very  littie  trust  and  communication;  sir 
Michael  Eamly,  the  governor,  had  been  long  sick,  Harry  Vane,  Saint-John,  and  Prideaux,  being, 
and  rising,  upon  the  alarm,  out  of  his  bed,  was    upon  the  matter,  but  spies  upon  the  rest;  and 


killed  in  his  shirt ;  whilst  he  behaved  himself  as 
well  as  was  possible ;  and  refused  quarter;  which 


though  most  of  the  rest  did  heartily  desire  a  peace, 
even  upon  any  terms,  yet  none  ot  them  had  the 
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ecrange  to  avow  the  receding  from  the  most  ex- 
travagant demand.  And  there  was  reason  enough 
to  believe,  that,  if  the  king  had  yielded  to  all  that 
was  then  proposed,  they  would  likewise  have  in- 
sisted upon  aU  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
manded, and  upon  the  delivery  up  of  all  those 
persons,  who  had  faithfully  served  the  king,  and 
had  been  by  them  always  excepted,  as  persons 
never  to  be  pardoned. 

For  though  they  had  assigned  those  three  general 
heads,  of  the  church,  of  the  militia,  and  of  Ireland, 
to  be  first  treated  upon,  which  were  all  plausible 
and  popular  arguments,  and  in  which  tney  who 
most  desired  peace  would  insist  at  least  upon  many 
condescensions,  yet  they  had  not,  in  the  least  de- 

§ree,  declined  any  other  of  their  propositions ;  as 
le  exemption  of  many  of  the  greatest  quality,  or 
of  the  most  declared  affections  to  the  king,  in  the 
three  nations  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
from  pardon;  and  the  making  the  estates  of  the. 
rest,  imder  the  name  of  delinouents,  liable  to  pay 
the  charges  of  the  war;  in  wnich,  or  any  of  the 
other  very  unreasonable  demands,  they  had  not  in 
their  instructions  given  their  conmiissioners  author- 
ity in  the  least  particle  to  recede :  they  who  desired 
Eeace,  being  satisfied  that  they  had  prevailed  to 
ave  a  treatv,  which  they  imamned  would  do  all 
the  rest,  ana  that  these  lesser  demands  would  fall 
off  of  themselves,  when  satisfaction  should  be  given 
in  those  important  particulars,  which  more  con- 
cerned the  Dublic;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they 
who  resolvea  the  treaty  should  be  ineffectual,  were 
well  content  that  their  commissioners  shoidd  be 
instructed  only  to  insist  upon  those  three  generals, 
without  power  to  depart  from  any  one  expression, 
in  the  propositions  concerning  those  particulars ; 
being  satisfied,  that  in  the  particular  which  con- 
cerned the  church,  the  Scots  would  never  depart 
from  a  tittle;  and  as  sure  that  the  king  would 
never  vield  ta  it ;  and  that,  in  the  militia,  they  who 
most  aesired  peace,  would  adhere  to  that  which 
most  concerned  their  own  security;  and  in  the 
business  of  Ireland,  besides  the  opportunity  to 
asperse  the  king,  upon  an  argument  in  which  the 
people  generally  concurred  with  them,  they  were 
safe  enough;  except  the  king  should  absolutely 
retract  and  recant  all  that  he  had  done,  and  by 
declaring  the  cessation  void,  expose  all  those  who 
had  a  hand  in  it  to  their  censure  and  judgment ; 
and  so  dissolve  all  the  authority  he  had  in  that 
kingdom  for  the  future ;  which  they  knew  he  would 
never  do.  So  that  they  were  safe  enough  in  those 
three  heads  of  their  treaty,  without  bnnging  any 
of  their  other  demands  into  debate ;  which  would 
have  spent  much  time,  and  raised  great  difference 
in  opinion  among  them;  yet  they  nad  those  still 
in  reserve,  and  might  reasonably  conclude,  that  if 
the  king  satisfied  them  in  the  terms  of  those  three 
propositions,  he  would  never  insist  upon  any  of  the 
rest ;  which  could  not  relate  so  much  to  his  con- 
science, or  his  honour,  as  the  other.  Besides,  they 
knew  well,  that,  if,  by  the  king's  condescensions, 
they  had  flill  satisfaction  in  the  former  three,  they 
who  had  most  passion  for  peace  would,  for  their 
own  shares  in  the  particular  revenge  upon  those 
men  with  whom  they  were  angry  enough,  and  in 
the  preferments,  which  would  be  then  in  their  dis- 
posal, never  divide  from  them  in  any  thing  that 
remained  to  be  demanded. 

One  night,  late,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  came  to 
the  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer*8  lodging  to  return 
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him  a  visit ;  and  sat  with  him  some  hours ;  aU  his 
discourse  being  to  persuade  him  to  think  it  rea- 
sonable to  consent  to  all  that  the  parliament  had 
demaoided.  He  told  him,  '*  that  tnere  was  never 
such  a  pack  of  knaves  and  villains,  as  they  who 
now  governed  in  the  parliament ;  who  would  so 
far  prevail,  if  this  treaty  were  broke  off,  as  to 
remove  the  earl  of  Essex ;  and  then  they  would 
"  constitute  such  an  army  as  should  force  the  par- 
"  liament,  as  well  as  the  king,  to  consent  towhat- 
"  soever  they  demanded ;  wmch  would  end  in  the 
''  change  of  the  government  into  that  of  a  common- 
"  wealth."  The  chancellor  told  him,  *'  if  he  be- 
"  lieved  that,  it  was  high  time  for  the  lords  to 
''  look  about  them,  who  would  be  then  ,no  less 
concerned  than  the  king."  He  confessed  it,  and 
that  they  were  now  sensible,  that  they  had 
brought  this  mischief  upon  themselves ;  and  did 
heartily  repent  it,  though  too  late;  and  when 
they  were  in  no  degree  able  to  prevent  the  ge- 
neral destruction  which  they  foresaw:  but  if 
the  king  would  be  so  gracious  to  them,  as  to 
preserve  them,  by  consenting  to  those  unrea- 
sonable propositions,  which  were  made  by  the 
"  parliament,  the  other  wicked  persons  would  be 
"  disappointed  by  such  his  concessions ;  the  eail 
'*  of  Essex  woula  still  keep  his  power;  and  they 
''  should  be  able,  in  a  short  time  after  the  peace 
''  concluded,  by  adhering  to  the  king,  whom  they 
"  would  never  forsake  hereafter,  to  recover  all  for 
''  him  that  he  now  parted  with,  and  to  drive 
*'  these  wicked  men,  wno  would  destroy  monarchy, 
^*  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  then  nis  majesty 
"  would  be  greater  than  ever."  How  extravagant 
soever  this  mscourse  seems  to  be,  the  matter  of  it 
was  the  same,  which  the  wisest  of  the  rest,  and 
there  were  men  of  very  good  parts  among  them, 
did  seriously  urge  to  other  of  the  king's  conmiis- 
sioners, witn  whom  they  had  the  same  confidence : 
so  broken  they  were  in  their  spirits,  and  so  cor- 
nipted  in  theu*  understanding,  even  when  they 
had  their  own  ruin  in  their  view. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  the 
proudest  man  alive,  could  not  look  upon  the  de- 
struction of  monarchy,  and  the  contempt  the  no- 
bility was  already  reduced  to,  and  which  must  be 
then  improved,  with  any  pleasmre :  yet  the  repulse 
he  had  formerly  received  at  Oxford,  upon  his 
addresses  thither,  and  the  fair  escape  he  had  made 
afterwards  from  the  jealousy  of  the  parliament, 
had  wrought  so  far  upon  him,  that  he  resolved  no 
more  to  depend  upon  the  one,  or  to  provoke  the 
other,  and  was  wiUing  to  see  the  king's  power  and 
authority  so  much  restrained,  that  ne  might  not 
be  able  to  do  him  any  harm. 

The  earls  of  Pemoroke  and  Salisbwy  were  so 
totally  without  credit  or  interest  in  the  parliament 
or  country,  that  it  was  no  matter  which  way  their 
inclinations  or  affections  disposed  them ;  and  their 
fear  of  the  faction  that  prevailed  was  so  much 
greater  than  their  hatred  towards  them,  that 
though  they  wished  they  might  rather  be  de- 
stroyed than  the  king,  tney  had  rather  the  king 
and  his  posterity  should  be  destroyed,  than  that 
Wilton  should  be  taken  from  the  one  of  them,  or 
Hatfield  from  the  other;  the  preservation  of  both 
which  from  any  danger,  they  both  beUeved  to  be 
the  highest  point  of  prudence  and  politic  circum- 
spection. 

The  earl  of  Denbigh  had  much  greater  parts, 
and  saw  fiuther  before  him  into  the  desperate  de- 
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signs  of  that  party  that  had  then  the  power,  than 
either  of  the  other  three,  and  detested  those  de- 
signs as  much  as  any  of  them ;  yet  the  pride  of  his 
nature,  not  inferior  to  the  proudest,  and  the  con- 
science of  his  ingratitude  to  the  king,  in  some 
respects  superior  to  theirs  who  had  heen  most 
ohhged,  kept  him  from  being  willing  to  quit  the 
company  with  whom  he  had  conversed  too  long. 
Though  he  had  received  from  them  most  signal 
affronts  and  indignities,  and  well  knew  he  should 
never  more  be  employed  by  them,  yet  he  thought 
the  king's  condition  to  be  utterly  desperate,  and 
that  he  would  be  at  last  compelled  to  yidd  to 
worse  conditions  than  were  now  offered  to  him. 
He  conferred  with  so  much  freedom  with  one  of 
the  king's  commissioners,  and  spent  so  much  time 
with  him  in  the  vacant  hours,  there  having  been 
formerly  a  great  friendship  between  them,  that  he 
drew  some  jealousv  upon  iiimself  from  some  of  his 
companions.  Vi^tn  hun  he  lamented  his  own  con- 
dition, and  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the 
king,  with  expressions  of  mat  compunction ;  and 
protested,  "  that  he  would  most  willingly  redeem 
^'  his  transgressions  bv  any  attempt  that  might 
**  serve  the  king  signally,  though  he  were  sure  to 
"  lose  his  life  in  it ;  but  that  to  lose  himself,  with- 
out any  benefit  to  the  king,  would  expose  him 
to  all  misery ;  which  he  would  decline,  by  not 
separating  from  his  party.''  He  informea  him 
more  frdly  of  the  wicked  purposes  of  those  who 
then  governed  the  parliament,  than  others  appre- 
hended or  imaged ;  and  had  a  full  prospect  of 
the  vile  condition  Itself  and  all  tne  nobility 
should  be  reduced  to ;  yet  thought  it  impossible  to 
prevent  it  bv  any  activity  of  their  own ;  and  con- 
cluded, ''  tnat  if  any  conjuncture  fell  out,  in 
which,  by  losing  his  life,  he  might  preserve  the 
king,  he  would  embrace  the  occasion ;  other- 
wise, he  would  shift  the  best  he  coi^d  for  him- 
"self." 

Of  the  commissioners  of  the  house  of  commons, 
though,  the  three  named  before  being  excepted, 
the  rest  did  in  their  hearts  desire  a  peace,  and 
upon  much  honester  conditions  than  they  durst 
own ;  yet  there  were  not  two  of  them  wno  had 
entire  confidence  in  each  other,  or  who  durst  com- 
municate their  thoughts  together :  so  that  though 
they  could  speak  their  minds  fr^y  enough,  seve- 
rally, to  those  commissioners  of  the  king's  side 
witn  whom  they  had  former  friendship,  they  would 
not,  in  the  presence  of  any  of  their  own  compa- 
nions, use  tnat  freedom.  The  debate,  that  had 
been  in  the  house,  upon  the  se^-denying  ordi- 
nance, had  raised  so  many  jealousies,  and  discom- 
posed the  confidence  that  had  formerly  been  be- 
tween many  of  them,  that  they  knew  not  what  any 
man  intended  to  do;  many  who  had,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles,  professed  to  have  most 
devotion  for  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  to  abhor  all 
his  enemies,  had  lately  seemed  to  concur  in  that 
ordinance,  which  was  contrived  principally  for  his 
dishonour  and  destruction;  and  others,  who 
eeemed  still  to  adhere  to  him,  did  it  with  so  many 
cautions,  that  there  could  be  no  confidence  of  tibeir 
perseverance. 

Hollis,  who  was  the  frankest  among  them  in 
owning  his  animosity  and  indignation  against  all 
the  independent  party,  and  was  no  otherwise  af- 
fected to  the  presbyterians,  than  as  they  consti- 
tuted a  party  upon  which  he  depended  to  oppose 
the  other,  did  foresee  that  many  of  those  who  ap- 
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E eared  most  resolute  to  concur  with  him  would, 
y  degrees,  fall  from  him  purely  for  want  of  cou- 
rage, in  which  he  abounded.  Whitlock,  who, 
from  the  be^ning,  had  concurred  with  them 
without  anv  mdinations  to  their  persons  or  their 
principles,  had  the  same  reason  still  not  to  sepa- 
rate from  them.  AU  his  estate  was  in  their  quar- 
ters, and  he  had  a  nature  that  could  not  bear  or 
submit  to  be  undone:  yet  to  his  friends,  who 
were  commissioners  for  the  king,  he  used  his  old 
openness,  and  professed  his  detestation  of  all  their 
proceedings,  yet  could  not  leave  them.  Pierpoint 
and  Crew,  who  were  both  men  of  great  fortunes, 
and  had  always  been  of  the  greatest  moderation 
in  their  counsels,  and  most  solicitous  upon  all 
opportunities  for  peace,  appeared  now  to  have 
contracted  more  bitterness  and  sourness  than  for- 
merly ;  and  were  more  reserved  towards  the  king's 
commissioners  than  was  expected ;  and  in  all  con- 
ferences insisted  peremptorily,  ''that  the  king 
"  must  vield  to  whatsoever  was  demanded  in  the 
"  three  aemands  which  had  been  debated."  They 
all  valued  themselves  "  upon  ha^dng  induced  the 
''  parliament,  against  all  opposition,  to  consent  to 
*'  a  treaty ;  which  producing  no  effect,  they  should 
''  hereaftier  have  no  more  credit ;"  and  it  plainly 
appeared,  that  they  had  persuaded  themselves, 
tnat,  in  the  treaty,  tney  should  be  able  to  persuade 
the  king's  commissioners  to  concur  witn  them; 
and  that  the  king  would  yield  upon  the  very  same 
argument  and  expectation,  that  the  earl  01  Pem- 
broke had  offerea  to  the  chancellor  [of  the  ex- 
chequer.] 

Some  of  them,  who  knew  how  impossible  it  was 
to  prevail  with  the  commissioners,  or,  if  they  could 
be  corrupted  so  far  in  their  judgments,  how  much 
more  impossible  it  would  be  to  persuade  the  king 
to  consent  to  what  was  so  diametrically  against  his 
conscience  and  his  honour,  and,  in  truth,  against 
his  securitv,  did  wish,  "that  in  order  to  get  the 
"  time  of  tne  treaty  prolonged,  some  concessions 
'*  might  be  made  in  the  point  of  the  militia,  in 
''  order  to  their  security ;  which  being  provided  for 
"  might  probably  take  off  many  persons,  who,  out 
**  of  that  consideration  principally,  adhered  to 
'*  those  who  they  thought  were  most  jealous  of  it, 
"  and  most  sohcitous  for  it."  And  this  seemed 
such  an  expedient  to  those  to  whom  they  proposed 
it,  that  they  thought  fit  to  make  a  debate  among 
all  the  commissioners ;  **  and  if  it  did  produce  no 
"  other  effect,  than  the  getting  more  aays  to  the 
"  treaty,  and  making  more  divisions  in  the  parlia- 
**  ment,  both  which  they  might  naturally  expect 
'*  from  it,  the  benefit  was  not  small  that  would 
'*  attend  it;  for,  as  long  as  the  treaty  lasted,  there 
"  could  be  no  advance  made  towards  new  model- 
ling the  army,  the  delay  whereof  would  give  the 
king  likewise  more  time  to  make  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  field;  towards  which  he  was  in 
no  forwardness."  And  this  consideration  pre- 
vailed with  the  commissioners  to  send  their  opin- 
ion to  the  king, ''  that  he  would  give  them  leave 
"  to  propose,  when  the  next  day  came  for  the 
"  debate  of  the  point  of  the  mDitia,  that  the  whole 
"  militia  of  the  kingdom  should  be  settled  in  such 
'*  a  number  of  persons,  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
''  who  should  be  all  sworn  to  the  observation  of 
'*  all  the  articles  which  should  be  agreed  upon  in 
"  the  treaty ;  after  the  expiration  <x  which  time, 
**  which  would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  jea- 
lousies, it  should  be  restored  to  the  king."  And 
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tbev  sent  the  king  a  list  of  such  names,  as  they 
wisned  might  be  inserted  in  the  proposition,  of 
persons  in  credit  with  the  parliament,  to  which 
his  majesty  might  add  the  like  number  of  such,  of 
whose  fidelity  he  was  most  assured. 

The  earls  of  £ssex,  Northumberland,  Warwick, 
and  Manchester,  with  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  were 
amon^  those  they  recommended  to  be  named  by 
the  kmg.    With  this  message  they  sent  two  of 
their  own  body,  who  added  other  reasons,  which 
they  conceived  might  prevail  with  him ;  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  his  majesty  was  prevailed 
with  to  consent  that  such  an  overture  snould  be 
made.    But  being  unwilling  to  dissent  from  his 
commissioners'  judgment,  and  especially  in  confi- 
dence that  it  would  be  rejected,  and  in  hope  that  it 
would  gain  time  by  lengthening  the  treaty,  his  ma- 
jesty was  contented,  that  the  commissioners  should 
make  such  an  offer  as  is  mentioned,  and  name  the 
persons  they  had  proposed  of  the  parliament  party ; 
but  then  he  sent  a  list  of  such  persons  as  himself 
thought  fit  to  trust  in  that  afilair,  and  in  whom, 
together  with  the  others,  he  would  have  the  power 
of  the  militia  to  be  vested :  and  in  the  list  he  named 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  was  very 
much  troubled  at  the  honour,  and  writ  very  ear- 
nestly to  the  kinff  to  exempt  him  from  the  envy  of 
such  a  trust,  by  leaving  out  his  name,  and  putting 
in  another  of  a  higher  qualification.    But  by  this 
time,  the  term  assigned  for  the  treaty  drawing  to- 
wards an  end,  thev  who  had  first  adnsed  this  ex- 
pedient, had  not  tne  same  opinion  of  the  success ; 
and  had  plainly  discovered,  that  the  parliament 
would  not  consent  to  add  one  day  more  to  the 
treaty.    So  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  overture 
in  that  manner  was  l^d  aside.    For  the  king's 
commissioners  concluded,  ''that  at  this  time  to 
"  offer  any  particular  names  from  the  king  to  be 
''  trusted  with  the  militia,  was  but  to  expose  those 
persons  to  reproach,  as  some  of  them  were  very 
ungracious  and  unpopular ;  and  to  give  the  other 
side  an  excuse  for  rejecting  the  offer,  upon  ex- 
ception to  their  persons."    However,  that  they 
might  see  a  greater  condescension  from  the  kinff 
in  that  point,  than  he  had  ever  yet  been  induced 
to,  they  offered,  "that  the  militia  should  be  so 
"  settled  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  as  they  had 
"  desired,  in  such  a  number  of  persons  as  snould 
be  agreed  upon;   a  moiety  of  which  persons 
should  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  other 
moiety  hy  the  parliament :"  which  was  rejected 
by  them  with  their  usual  neglect. 

From  this  time  the  commissioners,  on  both  sides, 
grew  more  reserved,  and  colder  towards  each  other; 
insomuch  as  in  the  last  conferences  the  answers  and 
repUes  upon  one  another  were  sharper  and  more 
reflecting  than  they  had  formerly  been:  and  in 
their  conference  upon  the  last  day,  which  held 
most  part  of  the  night,  it  was  evident,  either  side 
laboured  most  to  make  the  other  seem  to  be  most 
in  fault.  The  king's  commissioners  delivered  a 
paper,  which  contsdned  a  sum  of  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  treaty,  and  obsen^ed,  "  that  after  a  war 
"  of  so  many  years;  entered  into,  as  was  pretended, 
"  for  the  defence  and  vindication  of  the  laws  of  the 
"  land,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  a  treaty 
"  of  twenty  davs,  they  had  not  demanded  any  one 
"  thing,  that,  oy  the  law  of  the  land,  they  had 
"  the  least  title  to  demand ;  but  insisted  only  on 
such  particulars  as  were  against  law,  and  the 
established  government  of  the  kingdom;  and 
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"  that  much  more  had  been  offered  to  them  for  the 
"  obtaining  of  peace,  than  they  could  with  justice 
"  or  reason  require :"  with  which  they  were  go 
offended,  that  they,  for  some  time,  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  paper,  upon  pretence,  "  that  the  time  for 
"  the  treaty  was  expired ;"  because  it  was  then 
after  twelve  of  the  clock  of  the  night  of  the  twen- 
tieth day :  but  at  last  they  were  contented  to 
receive  it,  finding  that  it  would  not  be  less  public, 
and  would  more  reflect  upon  them,  if  they  rejected 
it :  and  so  they  parted,  a  little  before  the  break  of 
day. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  they  rested  in  the 
town,  that  they  might  in  the  afternoon  decently 
take  their  leaves  of  each  other ;  though  Monday, 
according  to  the  letter  of  their  pass,  was  the  ]ast 
day  of  their  freedom,  and  at  tnat  season  of  the 
year  their  journey  to  Oxford  might  require  two 
days,  as  they  had  spent  two  days  in  coming  thi- 
ther; and  the  commissioners  for  the  parliament 
had  given  them  a  paper,  in  which  they  declared, 
"  that  they  might  safelv  make  use  of  another  day 
"  for  their  return,  of  wnich  no  advantage  should 
"  be  tdten."    But  they  having  on  Sunday  per- 
formed their  mutual  visits  to  each  other,  parted 
with  such  a  dr3me8S  towards  each  other,  as  ijf  they 
scarce  hoped  to  meet  agsdn ;  and  the  king's  com- 
missioners were  so  unwilling  to  run  any  hazard,  or 
to  depend  upon  their  words,  that  they  were  on  the 
Monaay  morning  so  early  in  their  coaches,  that 
they  came  to  Oxford  that  night,  and  kissed  the 
king's  hand ;  who  recdved  them  very  ffradously ; 
and  thanked  them  for  the  pains  they  had  taken. 
Surely  the  pains  they  had  taken,  with  how  httle 
success  soever,  was  very  great ;  and  they  who  had 
been  most  inured  to  business,  had  not  in  their  lives 
ever  undergone  so  great  fatigue  for  twenty  days 
together,  as  at  that  treaty.    The  conunissioners 
seldom  parted,  during  that  whole  time,  till  two  or 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning.    Besides,  they 
were  obliged  to  sit  up  later  who  were  to  prepare 
such  papers  as  were  directed  for  the  next  day,  and 
to  wnte  letters  to  Oxford;  so  that,  if  the  treaty 
had  continued  much  longer,  it  is  very  probable 
many  of  the  commissioners  must  have  fallen  sick 
for  want  of  sleep ;  which  some  of  them  were  not 
satisfied  with  in  three  or  four  days  aftor  their 
return  to  Oxford.    Thus  ended  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge,  the  particulars  whereof  were,  by  the  king's 
command,  shortly  after  published  in  print,  and 
never  contradictea  by  the  parliament. 

The  king  spoke  to  those  he  trusted  most  at  that 
time,  with  much  more  melancholy  of  his  own  con- 
dition, and  the  state  of  his  affairs,  than  he  had 
used  to  do.  The  loss  of  Shrewsbuiywas  attended 
with  many  ill  consequences ;  and  that  which  had 
seemed  to  bring  some  kind  of  recompense  for  it, 
which  was  the  surprise  of  Wevmouth,  proved  but 
a  dream ;  for  the  enemy  had  lost  but  one  part  of 
the  town,  which  they,  in  a  short  time  after,  re- 
covered again  by  the  usual  negligence  of  the  kind's 
governors.  So  that  his  majesty  told  them,  "  ne 
"  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pursuehis  former 
resolution  of  separating  the  prince  his  son  from 
himself,  that  the  enemy  might  not,  upon  anv 
"  success,  find  them  together;  which,  he  saidf, 
"  would  be  ruin  to  them  both ;  whereas,  though 
"  he  should  fall  into  their  hands  whilst  his  son 
"  was  at  hberty,  they  would  not  dare  to  do  him 
"  harm."  He  seemed  to  have  very  reasonable 
apprehensions,  that  upon  the  loss  of  a  battle  he 
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might  become  a  prisoner;  but  he  never  imagined,    "  deliver  their  petition;  and  if  they 
that  it  would  enter  into  their  thoiicrhtR  to  take  awav     **  obtain  their  so  iust  reouest.  thev 
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might  become  a  prisoner;  but  he  never  imagined, 
that  it  would  enter  into  their  thoughts  to  take  away 
his  life ;  not  that  he  believed  they  could  be  restrained 
from  that  impious  act  by  any  remorse  of  con- 
science, or  that  they  had  not  wickedness  enough  to 
design  and  execute  it :  but  he  believed  it  against 
their  interest ;  and  would  often,  in  discourse,  say, 
of  what  moment  the  preservation  of  his  life  was 
to  the  rebels ;  and  how  much  they  were  con- 
cerned to  preserve  it,  in  regard,  that  if  his  ma- 
jest  v  were  dead,  the  parliament  stood  dissolved; 
"  so  tiiat  there  would  be  an  end  of  their  govem- 
**  ment :"  which,  though  it  were  true  in  law,  would 
have  little  shaken  their  government,  of  which  they 
were  too  long  possessed  to  part  with  easily. 

But  this  was  a  speculation  of  that  nature,  that 
nobody  had  reason  to  endeavour  to  change  the 
king's  opinion  in  that  particular;  and  his  majesty 
thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  hastening  the 
prince's  ioumey ;  and  to  that  purpose  commanded 
those  wno  were  appointed  to  attend  him  to  be 
ready  by  a  short  day,  and  resolved  that  his  high- 
ness should  make  his  journey  directly  to  Bristol, 
and  continue  his  residence  tnere,  till  some  emer- 
gent alteration  should  make  his  remove  from  thence 
necessary.  For  whatever  discourse  was  made  of 
raising  an  army  in  the  west,  the  king  had  no  pur- 
pose to  put  the  prince  into  the  head  of  any  such 
army ;  and  though  Goring  had  prevailed  to  be  sent, 
with  a  strong  party  of  horse,  and  some  foot,  into 
Hampshire,  upon  pretence  of  securing  the  west 
from  Waller's  incursion,  and  upon  some  other 
design ;  yet  the  king  had  not  the  least  purpose, 
that  he  should  be  where  the  prince  was ;  though 
he  was  not  himself  without  that  desi£^  at  that 
present,  as  shall  be  made  out  anon,  and  meant  by 
that  device  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  command 
of  prince  Rupert,  which  the  king  did  not  appre- 
hend. But  having  no  more  in  ms  purpose  tnan 
is  said  before,  he  sent  the  lord  Hopton  to  Bristol 
to  provide  a  house  for  his  highness,  and  to  put 
that  city  into  as  good  a  posture  of  security  for  the 
prince's  residence  as  was  necessary ;  nor  was  there 
any  other  strength  designed  to  attend  about  his 
highness's  petson,  than  one  regiment  of  horse,  and 
one  regiment  of  foot,  for  his  suards,  and  both 
under  the  command  of  the  lord  Capel;  who  was 
likewise  to  raise  them  upon  his  own  credit  and 
interest;  there  being,  at  that  time,  not  one  man 
raised  of  horse  or  foot,  nor  any  means  in  view  for 
the  payment  of  them,  when  they  should  be  raised ; 
nor,  indeed,  for  the  support  of  the  prince's  family, 
or  his  person.  In  so  great  a  scarcity  and  poverty 
was  the  king  himself,  and  his  court  at  Oxford. 

There  happened  an  accident  at  this  time,  that 
reconciled  the  minds  of  many  to  this  journey  of 
the  prince  into  the  west,  and  looked  fike  a  good 
omen  that  it  would  produce  good  effects ;  though 
it  proved  afterwards  an  occasion  of  much  trouble 
and  inconvenience.  When  the  king  returned 
through  Somersetshire,  after  the  defeat  of  the  earl 
of  Essex  in  Cornwall,  there  had  been  a  petition 
delivered  to  him,  in  the  names  of  the  gentry, 
clergy,  freeholders,  and  others  his  majesty's  pro- 
testant  subjects  of  the  coimty  of  Somerset,  in 
which  they  desired,  "  that  his  majesty  would  give 
"  them  leave  to  petition  the  parliament,  that  there 
"  might  be  a  treaty  for  peace ;  and  that  they  might 
"  have  liberty  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  in  person 
*'  in  his  march ;  and  that,  when  they  came  to  a 
nearer  distance,  they  might  then  go  before,  and  | 
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"  deliver  their  petition ;  and  if  they  should  not 
obtain  their  so  just  request,  they  would  then 
assist  his  majesty  to  get  that  by  the  sword,  which 
"  could  be  obtained  no  other  way."  And  to  that 
purpose,  they  desired  leave  "to  put  themselves  in 
"  arms,  to  attend  his  majesty  in  the  journey." 
This  petition,  how  indigested,  and  impracticable 
soever  in  the  manner  ana  way  proposed,  was  con- 
trived by  some  persons  of  unquestionable  fidelity 
to  the  king;  who  thought,  that,  under  this  specious 
title  of  petitioners  for  peace,  they  might  draw  even 
that  whole  populous  county  to  appear  for  the  king; 
and  therefore  the  king  gave  them  a  gracious  recep- 
tion, and  liberty  to  do  aU  that  they  desired ;  be- 
lieving it  possible,  that  he  might  even  from  thence 
recruit  his  foot,  which  he  most  desired.  But  his 
majesty's  speedy  march  left  that  design  to  be  better 
weighed  and  digested. 

Upon  the  first  fame  of  the  prince's  being  to  visit 
the  west,  and  to  keep  his  court  there,  some  gentle- 
men, of  the  best  quality  in  the  west,  came  to 
Oxford,  as  intrusted  bv  the  rest  to  inform  his 
majesty,  "  that  they  had  now  formed  the  design, 
"  they  had  formerly  presented  to  him,  much  better 
*'  than  it  was ;  and  that  the  four  western  counties, 
*'  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  had 
"  resolved  to  enter  into  an  association,  and  to  be 
''joint  petitioners  to  the  parliament  for  peace; 
"  which  petition  should  be  sent  by  very  many 
"  thousands  of  the  most  substantial  freeholders  of 
"  the  several  counties,  all  who  should  have  money 
enough  in  their  purses  to  defray  their  charges, 
going  and  returning ;  and  whosoever  refused  to 
join  m  the  petition  should  be  looked  upon  as 
enemies  to  peace  and  their  country,  and  treated 
"  as  such :  so  that  this  address  coulanot  but  have 
"  great  influence  upon  the  parliament,  being  under 
''  the  style  of  one  and  all ;  and  could  not  but  be 
"  lookea  upon  as  such."  They  desired  the  king, 
"  that  the  prince  might  be  made  general  of  this 
*'  association ;  in  order  to  which,  they  would  pro- 
vide for  his  support  according  to  his  dignity ; 
and,  in  the  first  place,  take  care  for  the  raising  a 

good  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  for  the  safety  of 
is  ro}'al  person.'* 
Though  tnis  design,  in  the  notions  thereof,  was 
as  wild  and  unpracticable  as  the  former,  yet  his, 
majesty  thought  not  fit  to  discountenance  and  re- 
ject it.  It  was  very  vehemently  pressed  by  many 
persons  of  quality,  m  the  name  ot  the  four  western 
counties,  and  among  those  who  took  it  most  ta 
heart,  sir  John  Stawel  was  the  chief;  a  gentleman, 
of  one  of  the  largest  estates  that  any  man  pos-- 
sessed  in  the  west,  who  had,  from  the  be^nningof 
the  parliament,  shewed  very  great  affection  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  to  the  government  that 
was  settled,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  from, 
the  beginning  of  the  war  had  engaged  both  his 
own  person,  and  his  two  sons,  in  the  most  active 
part  of  it,  with  singular  courage ;  and  had  rendered 
himself  as  odious  to  the  parlmment,  as  any  man  of 
that  condition  had  done.  This  gentleman  with 
the  assistance  and  counsel  of  Mr.  Fountain,  a 
lawyer  of  eminency,  and  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
andf  banished  London,  for  his  declared  affection  to 
the  crown,  had  first  entertained  and  formed  this 
project  in  their  own  thoughts,  and  then,  upon  the 
communication  of  it  with  some  gentlemen,  and 
more  of  the  substantial  farmers  and  freeholders  of 
the  country,  found  such  a  general  concurrence  from 
them,  that  they  concluded  it  could  not  but  have 
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good  success,  and  would  bring  the  parliament  to  be 
glad  of  peace.  They  were  Iwth  very  tenacious  of 
what  they  had  once  resolved,  and  believed  all  who 
objected  against  their  undertaking  to  be  averse 
from  peace ;  so  that  the  kinff  concluded,  that  he 
would  so  far  comply  with  mem,  as  to  make  the 
prince  general  of  their  association,  which  he  was 
sure  could  do  no  harm ;  and  they  were  so  much 
delighted  with  the  condescension,  that  they  pro- 
mised speedily  to  make  provision  for  the  prince's 
support,  and  for  the  raising  his  guards  of  horse 
and  foot;  and  to  that  purpose  made  haste  to 
Bristol,  that  all  things  might  be  ready  against  the 
prince  came  thither. 

Upon  these  reasons,  the  prince  had  two  com- 
missions granted  to  biim ;  tms,  to  be  general  of 
the  association,  and  another,  to  be  general  of  all 
the  kinff*s  forces  in  England.  For  when  the  king 
declarea  his  nephew  pnnce  Rupert  to  be  ffenen£ 
in  the  place  of  the  earl  of  Brentford,  his  highness 
desired,  "that  there  misht  be  no  general  in  Eng- 
"  land  but  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  that  he  might 
"  receive  his  commission  from  him ;"  whichhis 
majesty  took  well;  and  so  that  commission  of 
generalissimo  was  likewise  given  to  the  prince, 
when  in  truth  it  was  resolved  he  should  act  no 
part  in  either,  but  remain  quiet  in  Bristol,  tUl  the 
fate  of  all  armies  could  be  better  discerned. 

The  indisposition  and  melancholy  which  po8« 
sessed  the  court  at  Oxford,  and  all  the  king's 
party,  was  preserved  from  despair  only  bythe 
wonderful  discontents  and  animosities  in  the  par- 
liament; which  kept  them  from  pursuing  the 
advantages  they  had  by  united  counsels.  As  soon 
as  the  commissioners  were  returned  frt)m  Ux- 
bridge,  and  that  a  treaty  could  be  now  no  farther 
uiged,  the  independent  party  (for  so  they  were 
now  contented  to  be  called,  in  opposition  to  the 
other,  which  was  styled  presbyterian)  appeared 
barefaced,  and  vigorously  pressed  on  their  self- 
denyina  ordinance,  that  so  they  might  proceed 
to^im^s  modelling  their  new  army,  by  putting 
out  the  old  officers ;  during  the  suspension  where- 
of, there  was  no  care  for  providing  for  the  troops 
they  had,  or  making  recruits,  or  preparing  any  of 
those  provisions  which  would  be  necessary  for 
taking  the  field.  They  were  now  entered  into 
the  month  of  March,  wnich  was  used  as  a  strong 
argument  by  both  parties,  the  one  urging,  "  from 
"  the  season  of  the  year,  the  necessity  of  expe- 
"  diting  their  resolution  for  the  passing  the  ordi- 
nance, that  the  army  might  be  put  into  a  posture 
of  marching ;"  the  other  pressing,  "that  so  great 
an  alteration  ought  not  to  be  affected,  when 
"  there  was  so  short  a  time  to  make  it  in :  that 
^'  there  would  be  apparent  danger,  that  the  enemy 
"  would  find  them,  without  any  army  at  aU  fit  to 
«'  take  the  field ;"  and  therefore  desired,  "  that  all 
"  things  might  stand  as  they  were  till  the  end  of 
"the  next  campaign;  when,  if  they  saw  cause, 
"  they  might  resume  this  expedient.'*  The  other 
party  were  loud  against  the  delay,  and  said,  "that 
"  was  the  way  to  make  the  war  last ;  for  managed 
"  as  it  had  been,  they  should  be  found  at  the  end 
"  of  the  next  campaign  in  the  same  posture  they 
"  were  now  in;  whereas  they  made  no  doubt  but, 
"  if  this  ordinance  was  passed,  they  should  pro- 
"  ceed  so  vigorously,  tnat  the  next  campaign 
"  should  put  an  end  to  the  war." 

The  debate  continued  many  days  in  the  house 
of  commons,  with  much  passion,  and  sharp  re- 
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flections  upon  things  and  persons;  whilst  the 
house  of  peers  looked  on,  and  attended  the  reso- 
lution below.  Of  the  presbyterian  party,  which 
passionately  opposed  the  ordinance,  the  chief 
were,  Hollis,  Stapleton,  Glin,  Waller,  Long,  and 
others,  who  beheved  their  party  much  superior  in 
number:  as  the  independent  party  was  led  by 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  Vane,  Cromwell,  Haalerig, 
Martin,  and  others,  who  spoke  more  and  warmer 
than  they  that  opposed  them.  Of  the  house  of 
peers,  there  was  none  thought  to  be  of  their  party 
out  the  lord  Say ;  all  the  rest  were  supposed  to  be 
of  the  earl  of  Essex's  party ;  and  so,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  the  ordinance  would  ever  pass 
in  the  house  of  peers,  though  it  should  be  carried 
by  the  commons.  But  they  were  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  things,  disappointed ;  for  many,  who 
had  sat  silent,  and  been  thought  to  be  of  one 
party,  appeared  to  be  of  the  other.  They  who 
thought  they  could  never  be  secme  in  any  peace, 
except  the  king  were  first  at  their  mercy,  and  so 
obliged  to  accept  the  conditions  they  would  give 
him,  were  willii]^  to  change  the  hand  in  carrying 
on  the  war ;  and  many,  who  thought  the  earl  of 
Essex  behaved  himself  too  imperiously,  were  wil- 
ling to  have  the  command  in  one  who  was  more 
their  equal.  Many  wore  willing  he  should  be 
angered  and  humbled,  that  himself  might  be 
more  concerned  to  advance  a  peace,  which  ne  had 
not  been  forward  enough  to  do,  whilst  he  held 
the  supreme  command. 

When  the  debate  grew  ripe,  Sunt-John,  Pier- 
point,  Whitlock,  and  Crew,  who  had  been  thought 
to  be  of  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  appeared 
for  passing  the  ordinance,  as  the  only  way  to  unite 
their  counsels,  and  to  resist  the  common  enemy; 
whereas,  "  they  discovered  by  what  they  heard 
abroad,  and  oy  the  spirit  that  govemea  in  the 
city,  that  there  would  be  a  general  dissatis&c- 
tion  in  thepeople,  if  this  ordinance  were  not 
passed.'*  Then  they  fell  into  a  hi^h  admiration 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  extolling  his  great  merit, 
and  seemed  to  fear,  "  that  the  war  would  never 
be  carried  on  so  happily  as  it  had  been  nnder 
him ;  or  if  it  were,  that  the  good  success  mnst 
be  still  imputed  to  his  conduct  and  courage, 
which  had  formed  their  armies,  and  taught 
them  to  fight."  And  by  this  kind  of  oratory, 
and  professing  to  decline  their  own  inclinations 
and  wishes,  purely  for  peace  and  unity,  they  so 
fax  prevailed  over  those  who  were  still  surprised, 
and  led  by  some  craft,  that  the  ordinance  was 
passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  transmitted 
to  the  peers  for  their  consent;  where  nobody 
imagined  it  would  ever  pass. 

.^dter  the  battle  at  York,  and  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester was  reqiured  to  inarch  with  his  army 
against  the  king,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  earl  of 
&sex  in  Cornwall,  the  Scottish  army  marched 
northwards,  to  reduce  the  Utile  garrisons  which 
still  remained  in  those  parts;  which  was  easily 
done.  And  thereupon  they  marched  to  New- 
castie,  which,  being  defended  only  by  the  towns- 
men, and  in  no  d^ree  fortified  for  a  siege,  was 
given  up  to  them,  after  as  good  a  resistance  as 
could  be  made  in  such  a  place,  and  by  such 
people.  So  that  having  no  more  to  do  in  those 
parts,  the  parUament  thought  not  fit  yet  to  dismiss 
them  to  return  into  their  own  coxmtry,  not  know- 
ing yet  how  far  their  new  modelled  army  would 
be  able  to  carry  on  all  their  designs.    And  there- 
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fore  the  Scottish  anny  was  again  advanced  as  far 
as  York,  and  was  to  be  applied  as  there  should  be 
occasion. 

Hereupon  the  king  resumed  the  consideration 
how  he  might  give  such  a  disturbance  to  Scot- 
land, as  mi^ht  oblige  that  army  to  return,  to 
quench  the  &e  in  their  own  country;  for  all  the 
advance  which  had  been  made  towards  that,  in 
the  conferences  with  the  earl  of  Mountrose,  and  in 
the  commitment  of  duke  Hamilton,  had  been  dis- 
continued from  that  time  by  the  khig's  not  being 
able  to  give  any  troops  to  that  earl,  by  the  pro- 
tection whereof  the  loyal  party  of  diat  kingdom 
might  come  to  his  assistance,  and  discover  their 
affection  to  his  majesty.  And  though  this  con- 
juncture was  not  more  favourable^  by  any  power 
nis  majesty  had  to  contribute  troops  or  any  o^er 
assistance  towards  such  an  entexprise,  yet  the 
vigorous  spirit  of  the  earl  of  Idountrose  had 
stirred  him  up  to  make  some  attempt,  whether 
he  had  any  help  or  no.  The  person  whom  that 
earl  most  hated  and  contemned  was  the  marquis 
of  Argvle,  who  had  then  the  chief  government 
of  Scotland ;  and  though  he  was  a  man  endued 
with  all  the  faculties  of  craft  and  dissimulation 
that  were  necessary  to  bring  great  designs  to 
effect,  and  had,  in  respect  of  hu  estate  and  au- 
thority, a  very  £[reat  interest  in  that  kingdom ;  yet 
he  had  no  martial  qualities,  nor  the  reputation  of 
more  courage,  than  insolent  and  imperious  per- 
sons, whilst  they  meet  with  no  opposition^  are 
used  to  have. 

The  earl  of  Mountrose  believed  that  his  getting 
safely  into  Scotland  was  much  more  diffictut  than 
it  would  be  to  raise  men  enough  there  to  control 
the  authoritv  of  Argyle.  There  was  at  that  time 
at  Oxford  tne  earl  of  Antrim,  notorious  for  no- 
thing, but  for  having  married  the  dowager  of  the 
great  duke  of  Buckingham,  within  few  years  after 
the  death  of  that  favourite.  By  the  possession  of 
her  ample  fortune,  he  had  lived  in  the  court  in 
great  expense  and  some  lustre,  until  his  riot  had 
contracted  so  great  a  debt,  that  he  was  necessi- 
tated to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  retire  to  his 
own  fortune  in  Ireland,  (which  was  very  fair,) 
together  with  his  wife^  who  gave  him  great  repu- 
tation, being  jL  lady,  .besidps  her  ohoi. great  ex- 
trartion  and  JJoxtHPg^  as  heiress  _ta.the.^£ouse  of 
Rutland,  and  wife  and''mQtliei..to  the  dukes 
of  Bucklnghara)-^  a  very  great  wit  and  spirit ; 
and  made  the  Httleness  of  ner  present  husband 
(a  handsome  maa  too^  velLemnxgh  received  in  all 
places :  so  mat  they  had  lived  in  Ireland  in  great 
splendour,  as  they  might  well  do,  till  that  rebel- 
lion drove  the  lady  again  from  thence,  to  find  a 
livelihood  out  of  her  own  estate  in  England.  And 
she  had  upon  the  queen's  first  coming  to  Oxford, 
likewise  brought  herself  thither ;  where  she  found 
great  respect  from  all.  The  earl  of  Antrim,  who 
was  a  man  of  excessive  pride  and  vanity,  and  of  a 
marvellous  weak  and  narrow  understanding,  was 
nn  annvit^r  yjthftP*  ♦^^  rouTlflf)  qnf^  companv  of 
hi«_wjffi,  tKan  he  bctook  himself  to  ihe  rebels, 
with  an  imsgination  that  his  quality  and  fortune 
would  give  him  the  supreme  power  over  them; 
which,  certainly,  he  never  intended  to  employ  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  king,  but  desired  to  appear 
80  considerable,  that  he  might  be  looked  upon  as 
a  ^peater  man  than  the  marquis  of  Ormond; 
which  was  so  uneasy  and  torturing  an  ambition 
to  him,  that  it  led  him  into  sevml  faults  and 
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foUies.  The  rebels  were  glad  of  his  presence,  and 
to  have  his  name  known  to  be  among  them,  but 
had  no  confidence  in  his  abilities  to  advise  or 
command  diem ;  but  relied  much  more  upon  hia 
brother,  Alexander  Macdonnel,  who  was  fast  to 
their  puty,  and  in  their  most  secret  counsels. 

The  earl^  according  to  his  natural  unsteadiness, 
did  not  like  his  station  there,  but,  by  disguise,  got 
himself  into  the  protestant  quarters,  and  from 
thence  into  England,  and  so  to  Oxford,  where  his 
wife  then  was,  and  made  his  presence  not  unac- 
ceptable ;  the  king  not  having  then  notice  of  his 
having  ever  been  among  the  Irish  rebels ;  but  he 
pretended  to  have  great  credit  and  power  in  Ire- 
land to  serve  the  king,  and  to  dispose  the  Irish 
to  a  peace,  if  he  shoidd  have  any  countenance 
from  the  king ;  which  his  majesty  knew  him  too 
well  to  think  &m  capable  of.  Whether  the  earl  of 
Antrim  had  his  orig^[ial  extraction  in  Scotland,  or 
the  marquis  of  Argyle  his  in  Ireland,  must  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  bards  of  the  familv  of 
the  Macdonnels ;  to  the  superiority  whereof  tnev 
both  pretend;  and  the  earl  of  Antrim,  to  much 
of  those  lands  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
were  possessed  by  Argyle :  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  estate  in  Ireland  was  in  that  part  of  Ukter 
that  lies  next  Scotland,  and  his  dependents  of  the 
same  language  and  manner  of  living  with  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.  The  knowledge  of  this 
disposed  the  earl  of  Mountrose  to  make  a  great 
acquaintance  with  him  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
Oxford,  and  to  consult  with  him,  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  draw  a  body  of  men  out  of 
Ireland  to  be  such  a  foundation  for  raising  forces 
in  Scotland,  as  might  advance  the  enterprise  he 
had  so  long  in  his  heart;  it  being  notorious 
enough  that  the  Highlanders  in  Scotland  had 
very  good  affections  for  the  king;  and  desired 
notning  more  than  to  free  themselves  from  the 
hard  slavery  they  had  long  endured  under  the 
tyranny  of  Argyle.  The  passage  over  the  sea  in 
tnose  places,  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  so 
narrow,  that  the  people  often  make  their  markets 
in  one  and  the  other  in  the  space  of  few  hours ; 
and  the  hardiness  of  both  people  is  such,  that 
they  have  no  delight  in  the  superfluity  of  diet  or 
clothing,  or  the  great  commodity  of  lodging;  and 
were  very  fit  to  constitute  an  army  that  was  not 
to  depend  upon  any  supplies  of  money,  or  arms, 
or  victual,  but  what  they  could  easily  provide  for 
themselves,  by  the  dexterity  that  is  universally 
practised  in  those  parts. 

The  earl  of  Antrim,  who  was  naturally  a  great 
undertaker,  and  desired  nothing  so  much,  as  that 
the  king  should  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  in- 
terest and  power  in  Ireland,  was  infinitely  exalted, 
when  he  oiscovered  bv  the  earl  of  Mountrose, 
that  he  was  thought  to  nave  credit  enough  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  to  perform  a  service  for  the  king, 
which  he  never  betore  entertained  a  thought  of. 
So  that  he  presentlv  undertook  to  the  earl  of 
Mountrose,  "  that,  it  the  king  would  grant  him  a 
''  commission,  he  would  raise  an  army  in  Ireland, 
"  and  transport  it  into  Scotland ;  and  would  him- 
"  self  be  in  the  head  of  it ;  by  means  whereof  he 
"  believed  all  the  clan  of  the  Macdonnels  in  the 
*'  Highlands  of  Scotland,  might  be  persuaded  to 
"  follow  him."  When  the  earl  of  Mountrose  had 
formed  such  a  reasonable  undertaking,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  earl  of  Antrim  might  in  truth  be  able 
to  comply  with,  he  acquainted  the  lord  Digby 
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with  it,  who  was  a  friend  to  all  difficult  designs, 
and  desired  him  "  to  propose  it  to  the  king,  and 
"  to  let  his  majesty  know,  that  he  was  so  con- 
"  fident  of  the  earl  of  Antrim's  being  able  to  per- 
form what  should  be  necessary,  aor  he  would 
be  very  well  content,  if  he  woula  send  over  a 
body  but  of  two  thousand  men  into  Scotland, 
"  which  he  well  knew  he  could  easily  do,)  that  he 
"  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  receive 
"  them,  and  run  his  fortune  with  them,  if  his 
**  majestv  would  give  him  leave  to  gather  up  such 
"  a  numoer  of  his  countrymen  about  Oxford,  as 
"  would  be  willing  to  accompany  him ;  and  with 
"  those  he  woidd  make  his  way  thither ;  and  that, 
*'  if  no  time  were  lost  in  prosecuting  this  design, 
"  he  did  hope,  that  by  the  time  the  Scottish  armv 
*'  in  England  should  be  ready  to  take  the  fiela, 
**  they  should  receive  such  an  alarm  from  their 
"  own  country,  as  should  hinder  their  advance." 

Upon  this  overture,  the  king  conferred  with  the 
two  earls  together ;  and  finding  the  earl  of  Antrim 
forward  to  undertake  the  raising  as  many  men  as 
should  be  desired,  if  he  might  have  the  king's 
commission  to  that  purpose ;  and  knowing  well, 
that  he  had,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  interest 
enough  to  do  it ;  and  the  earl  of  Mountrose  as 
confidently  assuring  his  majesty,  "  that  with  two 
**  thousand  men  landed  in  the  Highlands,  he 
"  would  quickly  raise  an  army,  wim  which  he 
**  could  disquiet  that  kingdom ;"  and  the  design 
being  more  probable  than  any  other  that  could  be 
proposed  to  the  same  purpose,  his  majesty  re- 
solved to  encourage  it  all  he  could,  that  is,  to 
give  it  countenance;  for  he  had  neither  money, 
nor  arms,  nor  ammunition,  to  contribute  to  it  in 
any  degree.  The  great  objection  that  appeared 
at  the  first  entrance  into  it  was,  "  that  though  the 
"  earl  of  Antrim  had  power  in  Ulster,  and  among 
"  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  was  very  odious  to  the 
*'  protestants,  and  obnoxious  to  the  state  at  Dub- 
*'  lin,  many  things  being  discovered  against  him 
**  of  his  correspondence  with  the  rebels,  which 
"  were  not  known  when  he  came  into  England." 
But  that  which  gave  most  umbrage  (for  nobody 
suspected  his  conjunction  with  the  rebels)  was 
his  declared  "mauce  to  the  lord  Ueutenant,  the 
**  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  contempt  the 
**  marquis  had  of  him,  who  would  therefore  un- 
'*  dervalue  any  proposition  should  be  made  by 
"  him,  who  was  of  so  notable  a  levity  and  in- 
constancy, that  he  did  not  use  to  intend  the 
same  thing  long.  There  could  be  no  trusting 
**  him  with  any  commission  independent  upon  the 
"  marquis  of  Ormond,  or  to  do  any  thing  in  Ire- 
"  land  without  his  privity,  and  such  a  Umitation 
**  would  by  no  means  be  grateful  to  the  other. 
"  Besiiles  the  benefit  that  Scotland  would  receive 
"  by  the  carrying  away  any  body  of  men  out  of 
"  XJlster,  it  would  be  a  great  lessening  and  abate- 
"  ment  of  the  strength  of  the  Irish  rebels,  who 
"  had  the  command  over  those  parts ;  but  then  if 
"  the  earl  of  Antrim,  under  any  authority  from 
the  king,  should  indiscreetly  behave  himself,  (as 
no  man  who  loved  him  best  had  any  confidence 
in  his  discretion,)  all  the  reproaches  cast  upon 
his  majesty,  of  his  countenancing  those  rebels, 
**  would  receive  the  greatest  confirmation  ima- 
"  ginable." 

rhe  foresight  of  these  difficulties  gave  hfe  to  an 
intrigue  in  the  court,  which  for  some  time  had 
been  eclipsed.    Daniel  O'Neile  (who  was  in  sub- 
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tilty  and  understanding  much  superior  to  the 
whole  nation  of  the  old  Irish)  had  long  labcmred 
to  be  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king.  He  was 
very  well  known  in  the  court,  having  spent  many 
years  between  that  and  the  Low  Countries,  thi 
winter  season  in  the  one,  and  the  summer  always 
in  the  army  in  the  other;  which  was  as  good  an 
education  towards  ad^Tmcement  in  the  world  as 
that  age  knew.  He  had  a  fair  reputation  in  both 
chmates,  having  a  competent  fortune  of  his  own 
to  support  himself  without  dependence  or  behold- 
ingness,  and  a  natural  insinuation  and  address, 
wmch  made  him  'acceptable  in  the  best  company. 
He  was  a  great  observer  and  discemer  of  men's 
natures  and  humours,  and  was  very  dexterous 
in  compliance  where  he  found  it  useful.  As  soon 
as  the  first  troubles  began  in  Scotland,  he  had, 
with  the  first,  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse ; 
to  which  he  was  by  all  men  held  very  equal, 
having  had  good  experience  in  the  most  active 
armies  of  that  time,  and  a  courage  very  notorious. 
And  though  his  inchnations  were  naturaUy  to 
ease  and  luxury,  his  industry  was  indefatigable, 
when  his  honour  required  it,  or  his  particular 
interest,  which  he  was  never  without,  and  to 
which  he  was  very  indulgent,  made  it  necessary 
or  convenient. 

In  the  second  troubles  in  Scotland  he  had  a 
greater  command,  and  some  part  in  most  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  and  was  in  great  confidence 
with  those  who  most  designed  the  destruction  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford ;  against  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted some  prejudice  in  the  behalf  of  his  nation : 
yet  when  the  parUament  grew  too  imperious,  he 
entered  very  frankly  into  those  new  designs,  which 
were  contrived  at  court,  with  less  circumspection 
than  both  the  season  and  the  weight  of  the  affair 
required.  And  in  this  combination,  in  which  men 
were  most  concerned  for  themselves,  and  to  re- 
ceive good  recompense  for  the  adventures  they 
made,  he  had  either  been  promised,  or  at  least 
encouraged  by  the  queen,  to  hope  to  be  made 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  when  a  vacancy  should 
appear.  When  the  civil  war  begun,  he,  being 
then  in  the  Low  Countries,  having  made  an 
escape  out  of  the  Tower,  where  he  stood  com- 
mitted by  the  parliament  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  chose  rather  to  be  heutenant  colonel  of 
horse  to  prince  Rupert,  than  the  name  of  a  greater 
officer,  which  he  might  well  have  pretended  to ; 
presuming  that,  by  his  dexterity,  he  should  have 
such  an  interest  in  that  young  prince,  as  might 
make  his  relation  to  him  superior  to  those  who 
had  greater  titles.  He  had  the  misfortune,  at  the 
first  coming  of  the  prince,  to  have  credit  with 
him  to  make  some  impressions  and  prejudices, 
which  he  would  have  been  glad  afterwards  to 
have  removed,  when  he  saw  others  had  credit 
likewise  to  bmld  upon  those  foundations,  which 
he  hoped  to  have  had  the  sole  authority  to  have 
supervised  and  directed.  When  he  saw  some 
of  his  fraternity  promoted  to  offices  and  honours, 
who  had  not  ventured  or  suffered  more  than  he, 
(for  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape  out  of  the 
Tower  very  dexterously  in  a  lady's  dress,  he  had 
been  in  manifest  danger  of  his  life,)  and  whose 
pretences  were  not  better  founded,  than  upon  the 
promises  made  at  the  same  time,  when  he  had 
promised  himself  to  be  of  the  bedchamber,  he 
now  pressed  likewise  to  be  admitted  into  that 
attendance;  and  the  queen  had  been  very  soli- 
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citous  with  the  king  on  his  behalf,  being  con- 
scious to  herself,  that  he  had  been  encouraged  to 
hope  it.  But  the  king  could  by  no  means  be 
prevailed  with  to  receive  him,  having  co^tracted  a 
prejudice  against  him  with  reference  to  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  or  upon  some  other  reason,  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  all  his  friends,  or  by  the 
queen  herself;  who  therefore  bid  him  expect  a 
better  conjuncture;  which  O'Neile  took  very 
heavily ;  and  the  more,  because  his  condition  in 
the  army  was  less  pleasant  to  him,  by  prince 
Rupert's  withdrawing  his  graces  from  him. 

The  design  of  uniting  the  earls  of  Mountrose 
and  Antrim,  which  was  yet  wholly  managed  with 
the  king  by  the  lord  I^ighy*  who  was  likewise  of 
intimate  friendship  with  O'Neile,  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity to  set  this  pretence  again  on  foot.  It  was 
universally  known  that  O'Ndle,  whether  by  alli- 
ance, or  friendship,  or  long  acquaintance,  had 
more  power  with  the  earl  of  Antrim  than  any 
man ;  and  that  by  the  ascendant  he  had  in  his 
understanding,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  nature,  in 
which  he  was  superior  to  most  men,  he  could 
persuade  him  very  much ;  and  it  was  as  notorious, 
that  the  marquis  of  Ormond  loved  O'Neile  very 
well,  and  had  much  esteem  for  him.  Upon  this 
ground  the  lord  Digby  told  the  king,  **  that  he 
"  had  thought  of  an  expedient,  which  he  did 
"  believe  might  relieve  him  in  the  perplexities  he 
*'  sustained  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
**  Antrim ;"  and  then  proposed  "  the  sending 
*'  O'Neile  with  him;  who  should  first  dissuade 
him  from  affecting  to  have  any  commission 
himself  to  act  in  Ireland ;  and  then  incline  him 
to  depend  upon  the  assistance  and  authority  of 
the  marquis  of  Ormond;  who  should  be  re- 
Guired  by  the  king  to  contribute  all  he  could 
*'  for  the  making  those  levies  of  men,  and  for 
*'  impressing  of  ships,  and  other  vessels,  for  their 
"  transportation  into  the  Highlands ;  and  then 
"  that  he  should  go  over  himself  with  the  earl, 
''  and  stay  with  him  during  his  abode  in  Dubhn ; 
*'  by  which  he  would  preserve  good  intelligence 
*'  between  him  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond ;  and 
dispose  the  marquis  of  Ormond  to  gratify  him 
in  all  things  that  mi^ht  concern  so  important  a 
service;  which,  besides  the  letters  he  should 
carry  with  him  from  the  lung,  his  own  credit 
**  with  the  marquis,  and  his  singular  address, 
"  would  easily  bring  to  pass." 

This  proposition  was  very  agreeable  to  the 
king,  who  knew  O'Neile  was  very  equal  to  this 
function ;  and  the  lord  Digby  did  not  in  the  least 
insinuate  any  design  for  O'Neile's  advantage  in 
the  service,  which  would  have  diverted  the  nego- 
ciation :  thereupon  his  m^esty  himself  spoke  to 
him  of  the  whole  design,  the  lord  Digby  desiring 
he  would  do  so,  pretending  that  he  had  not  com- 
municated any  part  of  it  to  him,  being  not  sure  of 
his  majesty's  approbation.  He  received  it  as  a 
thing  be  nad  never  thought  of;  and  when  the 
king  asked  him,  ''whether  he  thought  the  earl 
had  interest  enough  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  to 
levy  and  transport  a  body  of  men  into  the 
Highlands?"  he  answered  readily,  ''that  he 
knew  well,  that  there  were  so  many  there, 
"  where  the  earl's  estate  lay,  who  depended  abso- 
"  lutely  upon  him,  that  there  would  be  men 
enough  ready  to  go  whither,  or  do  what  he  j 
required  them:  and  that  the  men  were  hardy i 
and  stout  for  any  service:  but  the  drawing  af 
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'  body  of  them  together,  and  transporting  them, 
'  would  require,  he  doubted,  more  power  than 
'  the  earl  himself  had,  or  was  master  of.  He 
'  said,  there  were  two  objections  in  view,  and  a 
third,  that  he  was  not  willing  for  many  reasons 
to  make.  The  first  was,  that  nothing  of  that 
nature  could  be  done  without  the  authority  and 
power  of  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  which,  no 
doubt,  would  be  appUed  to  any  purpose  his 
majesty  should  direct;  yet  that  the- earl  of 
Antrim  had  behaved  himself  so  indiscreetly 
towards  the  marquis,  and  so  unhandsomely 
disobliged  him,  that  it  could  not  but  be  the 
severest  command  his  majesty  could  lay  upon 
the  marquis,  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  conjunc- 
tion or  conversation  with  that  earl.  The  second 
was,  that,  though  the  earl's  interest  could  make 
as  many  men  as  he  desired  to  enter  into  any 
action  or  engagement  he  would  prescribe,  he 
much  doubted  the  Irish  commander  in  chief, 
who  had  the  military  power  of  those  parts, 
would  hardly  permit  a  body  of  those  men, 
which  they  reckoned  their  best  soldiers,  to  be 
transported;  and  thereby  their  own  strength  to 
be  lessened ;"  which  was  an  objection  of  weight, 
and  not  mentioned  before  to  the  king,  nor  con- 
sidered by  him.  He  said  "  he  was  unwilling  to 
make  another  objection,  which  reflected  upon  a 
person  so  dear  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  would 
at  any  time  lay  down  his  life ;  which  was,  that 
"  he  much  feared  the  earl  of  Antrim  had  not 
"  steadiness  of  mind  enough  to  go  through  with 
''  such  on  imdertaking,  which  otherwise  would 
"  be  as  easy  as  honourable." 

The  kinff,  well  satisfied  with  the  discourse  he 
made,  told  nim,  "  that  he  was  not  himself  without 
"  the  same  apprehensions  he  had,  and  knew  but 
"  one  way  to  secure  it,  which  was,  if  he  would 
"  undertaJce  the  journey  with  him,  by  which  all 
"  his  fears  would  be  composed ;  his  counsel  would 
govern  the  earl  in  all  tnings,  and  his  credit  with 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  which  should  be  im- 
proved by  his  majesty's  recommendation,  would 
prevent  any  prejudice  in  him  towards  the  earl." 
The  king  added,  "that  the  service  itself  was  of 
"  so  vast  importance,  that  it  might  preserve  his 
"  crown,  and  therefore  his  conducting  it,  without 
"  which  he  saw  Uttle  hope  of  success,  would  be  a 
"  matter  of  great  merit,  and  could  not  be  unre- 
"  warded."  O'Neile  seemed  wonderfully  sur- 
prised with  the  proposition,  and  in  some  disorder 
(which  he  could  handsomely  put  on  when  he 
would)  said,  "  that  he  woula  never  disobey  any 
"  command  his  majesty  would  positively  lay  upon 
him :  but  that  he  should  look  upon  it  as  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  him,  to 
receive  such  a  command,  as  would  deprive  him 
of  attending  upon  his  majesty  in  the  next  cam- 
paign, where  he  was  sure  there  must  be  a  battle ; 
"  when  he  had  rather  lose  his  life  than  be  absent." 
Then  he  said,  "  though  the  earl  of  Antrim  was  his 
"  kinsman  and  his  friend,  and  one,  who,  he  thought, 
"  loved  him  better  than  he  did  any  other  man,  yet 
"  he  was  the  last  man  in  England  with  whom  he 
"  would  be  willing  to  join  in  any  enterprise ;" 
mentioning  his  pride,  and  levity,  and  weakness, 
and  many  infirmities,  which  made  it  appear  more 
requisite,  that  a  wiser  man  should  have  the  appli- 
cation of  his  interest;  which  he  knew  must  be 
himself.  The  king  renewed  his  desire  to  him  to 
undertake  the  service,  as  the  greatest  he  could 
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perform  for  him ;  and  commanded  him  to  confer 
with  the  lord  Digby,  who  should  inform  him  of 
all  particulars^  and  should  find  the  best  way  to 
make  the  earl  of  Antrim  to  communicate  the  afiair 
to  him,  and  to  wish  his  assistance ;  which  was 
easily  brought  to  pass ;  nor  was  there  any  thing 
relating  to  it  that  the  lord  Digby  had  not  before 
imparted  to  him ;  though  the  kmg  suspected  it  not. 
The  lord  Digby  had  now  brought  the  business 
to  the  state  he  wished ;  and,  within  two  or  three 
days,  told  the  king  *'  how  glad  the  earl  of  Antrim 
**  was,  that  he  had  leave  to  communicate  the  mat- 
''  ter  with  0*Neile ;  and  desired  nothing  more 
*'  than  that  his  majesty  would  command  nim  to 
**  go  over  with  him ;  wnich  was  an  excellent  point 
gained,  wherein  he  had  himself  chosen  the  per- 
son who  was  only  fit  to  be  with  him,  whereas  he 
might  have  been  jealous,  if  he  had  been  first 
"  recommended  to  hun.  Tlie  earl  had,  upon  the 
*'  first  mention  of  him,  taken  notice  of  the  difiiculty 
*'  he  might  find  to  draw  his  men  out  of  the  Irisn 
quarters,  by  the  opposition  of  those  who  com- 
manded there  in  chief:  but,  he  said,  if  the  king 
would  make  O'Neile  go  with  him,  aJl  that  diffi- 
culty would  be  removed ;  for  Owen  O'NeUe, 
who  was  uncle  to  Daniel,  was  the  general  of  all 
the  Irish  in  Ulster,  and  incomparably  the  best 
*'  soldier,  and  the  wisest  man  that  was  among  the 
*'  Irish  rebels,  having  long  served  the  kii^  of 
"  Spain  in  Flanders  in  very  eminent  command; 
*'  and  the  earl  said,  that  he  was  sure  Daniel  had 
**  that  credit  with  his  uncle,  that  he  would  not 
*'  refuse,  at  his  request,  to  connive  at  what  was 
"  necessary  for  the  earl  to  do ;  which  was  all  he 
"  desired/' 

The  lord  Digby  left  not  this  circumstance,  which 
he  pretended  never  to  have  thought  of  before,  un- 
observed, to  advance  the  counsel  he  had  ^ven  for 
employing  O'Neile ;  whom  he  took  occasion  then 
to  magnify  again ;  and  told  the  king, "  that  he  had 
already  convinced  the  earl  of  Antrim  of  the  folly 
of  desiring  any  other  commission  than  what  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  should  find  necessary  to 
^'  ffive  nim ;  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to 
have  any  success  in  that  design,  without  the 
cheerful  concurrence  and  friendship  of  the  mar- 
quis :  which  the  earl  was  now  brought  to  con- 
^ss,  and  solemnly  promised  to  do  all  he  should 
*'  be  advised,  to  compass  it."  But  after  all  this, 
he  lamented  "  his  obstinate  aversion  to  undertake 
**  the  journey,  for  many  reasons ;  and  had  obliged 
**  him,  under  all  the  ooligations  of  the  friendship 
"  that  was  between  them,  that  he  would  prevail 
with  his  majesty,  that  he  might  not  be  absent 
from  his  charge  in  the  army,  in  a  season  when 
there  must  be  so  much  action,  and  when  his 
majesty's  person,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved, 
*'  must  be  in  so  great  danger ;  and  that  he  had 
told  him  freely,  that  he  could  not  honestly  move 
his  majesty  to  that  purpose,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  so  possessed  of  the  necessity  of  his  going  into 
"  IreLand  with  the  earl,  that  he  should  despair  of 
*'  the  whole  enterprise,  which  was  the  most  hope- 
''  ful  he  had  in  his  view,  if  he  did  not  cheerfully 
**  submit  to  act  his  part  towards  it :  but  that  not- 
"  withstanding  all  he  had  said,  by  which  he  had 
shut  out  all  farther  importunity  towards  him- 
*  self,  his  majesty  must  expect  to  be  very  much 
struggled  with;  and  that  O'Neile  would  lay 
himsdf  at  his  feet,  and  ^et  all  his  friends  to  join 
"  with  him  in  a  supplication  for  his  majesty's  par- 
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*'  don;  and  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  done, 
"  but  that  his  majesty,  with  some  warmth,  should 
**  command  him  to  desist  frt>m  farther  importunity, 
'*  and  to  comply  with  what  he  should  expect  frcm 
"  him ;  which,  ne  said,  he  knew  would  odence  all 
''  farther  opposition :  for  that  O'Neile  had  that 
**  entire  resignation  to  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that 
'^  he  would  rather  die  than  oflTend  him."  Upon 
which,  and  to  cut  off  all  farther  mediation  and  in- 
terposition, the  king  presently  sent  for  him,  and 
graciously  conjured  him,  with  as  much  passion  as 
he  could  shew,  "  to  give  over  all  hope  of  excuse, 
''  and  to  provide  for  his  journey  within  three  or 
*'  four  days." 

All  things  being  thus  disposed,  and  the  king 
expecting  every  (my  that  the  earl  and  O'Neile 
would  take  their  leaves,  the  lord  Digby  came  to 
him,  and  said,  "  Mr.  O'Neile  had  an  hmnble  suit 
'^  to  his  majesty  at  parting ;  which  to  him  did  not 
**  seem  unreasonable,  and  therefore  he  hq^ed  his 
*'  majesty  would  raise  the  spirits  of  the  poor  man. 
''  since  ne  did  believe  in  his  conscience,  tiiat  he 
'*  desired  it  more  for  the  advancement  of  his  ma- 
'Mesty's  service,  than  to  satisfy  his  own  ambition." 
Hfe  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  "  pretence  he  had 
"  to  DC  groom  of  his  bedchamber,  tor  the  which  he 
**  could  not  choose  but  say,  that  he  had  the  queen's 
"  promise,  at  the  same  time  when  Percy  and  Wil- 
"  mot  had  the  like  for  their  honours,  which  they 
*'  had  since  received  the  accomplishment  of:  that 
'^  his  majesty  had  not  yet  rejected  the  suit,  but 
*'  only  deSferred  the  granting  it ;  not  without  giving 
^*  him  leave  in  due  time  to  hope  it :  that  there 
"  could  not  be  so  proper  a  season  for  his  mijesty 
"  to  confer  this  grace :  that  Mr.  O'Neile  was 
^*  without  a  rival,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  aU  men, 
''  coual  to  his  pretence;  and  so  no  man  could  be 
'^  offended  at  the  success :  that  he  was  now  upon 
an  employment  of  great  trusty  chosen  by  his 
majesty  as  the  only  person  who  could  \xra\%  an 
enterprise  of  that  vast  expectation  to  a  good  end, 
by  his  conduct  and  dexterity :  that  it  must  be  a 
journey  of  great  expense,  besides  the  danger  or 
''  hazard  of  it ;  yet  he  asked  no  money,  because 
he  knew  there  was  none  to  be  had;  he  bqy(ged 
only  that  he  might  depart  with  such  a  character, 
ana  testimony  of  his  majesty's  favour  and  good 
opinion,  that  he  might  be  thereby  the  letter 
''  qualified  to  perform  uie  trust  that  was  repoe^ 
**  in  him :  that  the  conferring  this  honour  upon 
*^  him,  at  this  time,  would  increase  the  credit  be 
^'  had  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  at  least  confirm  his 
**  unconstant  nature  in  an  absolute  confidence  in 
'^  him :  it  would  make  him  more  considerable  to 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  coundl  there, 
with  whom  he  mi^ht  have  occasion  often  to  con- 
fer about  his  majesty's  service;  but,  above  all, 
it  would  give  him  that  authority  over  his  coun- 
trymen, and  would  be  such  an  obligation  upon 
"  the  whole  Irish  nation,  (there  having  never  yet 
"  been  any  Irishman  admitted  to  a  place  so  near 
the  person  of  the  king,)  that  it  mi^ht  produce 
unexpected  effects,  and  could  not  fail  of  dispos- 
ing Owen  O'Neile,  the  general,  to  hearken  to 
any  thing  his  nephew  should  ask  of  him." 
How  much  reason  soever  this  discourse  carried 
with  it,  with  all  the  insinuations  a  very  powerful 
speaker  could  add  to  it  in  the  delivery,  the  lord 
Digby  found  an  aversion  and  weariness  in  the  king 
all  the  time  he  was  speaking ;  and  therefore,  as  his 
last  effort,  and  with  a  countenance  as  if  he  thought 
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1 645.J  O'NeUe  made  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber  and  the.  earl  of  Antrim  a  marquie.  SSI 

lu8  majesty  much  in  the  wrong,  he  concluded, 
*'  that  he  much  douhted  his  majesty  would  too  late 

repent  his  aversion  in  this  particular;  and  that 

men  ought  not  to  he  sent  upon  such  ertnnds 

with  the  sharp  sense  of  any  disohUgation :  that  if 

his  majesty  pleased,  he  might  settle  this  affair  in 

such  a  manner  as  O'Neile  might  go  away  very 

well  pleased,  Elnd  his  majesty  enjoy  the  greatest 

part  of  his  resolution :  that  O'Neile  should  not 

DC  yet  in  so  near  an  attendance  about  his  per- 
son :  that  the  employment  was  full  of  hazard, 
'^  however  would  require  a  great  expense  of  time : 
'*  that  he  was  a  man  of  that  nature  as  would  not 
"  leave  a  business  half  done,  and  would  be  ashamed 

to  see  his  majesty's  face,  before  there  were  some 

very  considerable  effect  of  his  activity  and  in** 

dustry ;  and  considering  what  was  to  be  done  in 
"  Ireland,  and  the  posture  of  affairs  in  England, 
"  it  might  be  a  very  long  time  before  O  Neile 
'^  might  find  himself  again  in  the  king's  presence, 
**  to  enter  upon  his  office  in  the  bedchamber ;" 
and  therefore  proposed,  "  that  the  hour  he  was  to 
<<  leave  Oxfora  he  might  be  sworn  groom  of  the 
**  bedchamber ;  by  which  he  should  depart  only 
**  with  a  title,  the  effect  whereof  he  should  not  be 

possessed  of,  before  he  had  very  well  deserved 

it,  and  returned  again  to  his  majesty's  presence ; 

which  must  take  up  much  time,  ana  possibly 

might  require  more  than  the  other  had  to  live." 
This  last  prevailed  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  the 
imagination  that  the  other  might  be  well,  satisfied 
with  a  place  he  should  never  enjoy,  made  his  ma- 
jesty consent,  that,  in  the  last  article  of  time,  he 
should  be  sworn  before  his  departure ;  with  which 
the  other  was  well  contented,  making  little  doubt 
but  that  he  should  be  able  to  despatch  that  part  of 
the  business  to  which  he  was  incumbent,  in  so 
short  a  time,  as  he  might  return  to  his  attendance 
in  the  bedchamber  (where  he  longed  to  be)  sooner 
than  the  king  expected;  which  feU  out  accord- 
ingly, for  he  was  again  with  his  msyesty  before  the 
battle  of  Nasebj,  in  the  summer  following. 

Whilst  this  mtrigue  was  carrying  on  for  Mr. 
O'Neile,  there  was  another,  as  unacceptable,  set  on 
foot  on  the  behalf  of  the  earl  of  Antrim ;  for  whose 
person  the  king  had  as  little  regard  or  kindness, 
as  for  any  man  of  his  rank.  The  duchess  of 
Buckingham  his  wife  was  now  in  Oxford,  whom 
the  king  always  heard  with  favour;  his  ma- 
jesty retaining  a  most  gracious  memory  of  her 
former  husband,  whom  he  thought  she  had  for- 
gotten too  soon.  This  lady,  being  of  a  f^reat  wit 
and  spirit,  when  she  found  that  the  king  now 
thought  her  husband  good  for  somewhat,  which 
he  had  never  before  done,  was  resolved  he  should 
carry  with  him  some  testimony  of  the  king's 
esteem ;  which  she  thought  would  be  at  last  some 
justification  of  the  affection  she  had  manifested  for 
nim.     She  told  the  king,  '*  that  her  husband  was 

so  eclipsed  in  Ireland,  by  the  no-countenance 

his  majesty  had  ever  shewed  towards  him,  and 

by  his  preferring  some  who  were  his  equals  to 
''  degrees  and  trusts  above  him,  and  by  raising 
'*  others,  who  were  in  all  respects  much  inferior 
**  to  him,  to  the  same  title  with  him,  and  to  autho- 
"  rity  above  him,  that  she  beheved  he  had  not 
"  credit  and  interest  enough  to  do  the  service  he 
"  desired  to  do :  that,  in  that  country,  the  lords 

and  greatest  men  had  reputation  over  their 

tensmts  and  vassals,  as  they  were  known  to  have 
grace  from  the  king ;  and  when  they  were  known 
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to  be  without  that,  they  had  no  more  power  than 
to  exact  their  own  just  services."   She  lamented 
"  the  misfortune  of  her  husband,  which  she  had 
the  more  reason  to  do,  because  it  proceeded  from 
her;  and  that,  whereas  he  had  reason  to  have 
expected,  that,  by  his  marriage  with  her,  he 
might  have  been  advanced  in  the  court,  and  in 
his  majesty^s  favour,  he  had  found  so  little  bene- 
fit from  thence,  that  he  might  well  believe,  as 
"  she  did,  tbat  he  suffered  for  it ;  otherwise,  it 
"  would  not  have  been  possible  for  a  person  of  the 
*'  earl  of  Antrim's  estate  and  interest,  and  so  well 
qualified,  as  she  had  reason  to  believe  him  to  be 
in  all  respects,  after  the  expense  of  so  much 
money  as  he  spent  in  attendance  upon  the  court, 
to  be  without  any  mark  or  evidence  of  his  ma- 
jesty's favour ;  and  to  return  now  again  in  the 
"  same  forlorn  condition  into  Ireland,  would  but 
*'  give  his  enemies  more  encouragement  to  insult 
"  over  him,  and  to  cross  any  designs  he  had  to 
''  advance  his  majesty's  service."    In  conclusion 
she  desired,  *'  that  the  king  would  make  her  hus- 
"  band  a  marquis ;"  without  which  she  did  as  good 
as  declare,  that  he  should  not  undertake  that  em- 
ployment. Though  his  majesty  was  neither  pleased 
I  witn  the  matter  nor  the  manner,  he  did  not  discern 
j  so  great  an  inconvenience  in  the  gratifying  him,  as 
might  weigh  down  the  benefit  he  expected  with  re- 
I  ference  to  Scotland ;  which  the  earl  of  Mountrose 
every  day,  with  great  earnestness,  put  him  in  mind 
of.    Thereupon,  he  ^ave  order  for  a  warrant  to 
make  the  earl  of  Antrim  a  marquis. 

And  so  he  and  O'Neile,  being  well  pleased, 
begun  their  journey  for  Ireland ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  earl  of  Mountrose  took  his  leave  of  the 
king  with  several  gentlemen,  as  if  they  meant 
to  make  their  way  together  into  Scotland,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  very  desperate  attempt,  the 
king's  extencUng  at  that  time  no  farther  northward 
than  Worcester,  all  between  that  and  Scotland 
being  possessed  by  the  parliament  and  the  Scots' 
army.     But  the  earl  of  Mountrose,  after  he  had 
continued  his  journey  two  or  three  days  in  that 
equipage,  which,  he  knew  could  be  no  secret,  and 
that  it  would  draw  the  enemy's  troops  together 
for  the  guard  of  all  passes  to  meet  with  him,  was 
found  missing  one  morning  by  his  companv ;  who, 
after  some  stay  and  inquiry,  returned  oack  to 
Oxford,  whilst  that  noble  person,  with  incredible 
address  and  fatigue,  had  not  only  quitted  his  com- 
pany and  his  servants,  but  his  horse  also,  and 
found  a  safe  passage,  for  the  most  part,  on  foot, 
through  all  the  enemy's  Quarters,  till  he  came  to 
the  very  borders  :  from  wnence,  by  the  assistance 
of  friends  whom  he  trusted,  he  found  himself 
secure  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  lay  quiet,  with- 
out undertaking  any  action,  until  the  marquis  of 
Antrim,  by  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  did  make  good  so  much  of 
his  undertaking,  that  he  sent  over  his  kinsman 
Alexander  Macdonnel,  a  stout  and  an  active  officer, 
(whom  they  called  bv  an  Irish  appellation  CaUdto,) 
with  a  regiment  of  mteen  hunared  soldiers ;  who 
luided  in  the  Highlands  in  Scotland,  at  or  near 
the  place  that  had  been  agreed  on,  and  where  the 
earl  of  Mountrose  was  ready  to  receive  thein ; 
which  he  did  with  great  joy ;  and  quickly  pub- 
lished his  commission  of  bein^  general  for  the  king 
over  all  that  kingdom.     With  this  handful  of 
men,  brought  together  with  those  circumstances  , 
remembered,  he  brought  in  so  many  of  his  own 
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countrymen  to  ioin  with  him,  as  were  strong 
enough  to  arm  tnemselves  at  the  charge  of  their 
enemies;  whom  they  first  defeated;  and  every 
dajr  increasing  in  power,  till  he  fouffht  and  pre- 
vailed in  so  many  several  battles,  that  he  made 
himself,  upon  the  matter,  master  of  that  kingdom ; 
and  did  all  those  stupendous  acts,  which  deserv- 
edly are  the  subject  of  a  history  by  itself,  excel- 
lently written  in  Latin  by  a  learned  prelate  of  that 
nation.  The  preamble  to  it  was  not  improper  for 
this  relation,  being  made  up  of  many  secret  pas- 
sages which  were  not  known  to  many^  and  in 
which  the  artifices  of  court  were  very  notable,  and 
as  mysterious  as  the  motions  in  that  sphere  use  to 
be.  There  will  be  hereafter  occasion,  before  the 
conclusion  of  this  discourse,  to  mention  that  noble 
lord  again,  and  his  zeal  for  the  crown,  before  he 
came  to  his  sad  catastrophe. 

The  king  found,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
divisions  in  the  parliament,  and  the  factions  in  the 
city,  there  would  be  an  army  ready  to  march 
against  him  before  he  could  put  himself  into  a 
posture  ready  to  receive  it ;  ana  was  therefore  the 
more  impatient  that  the  prince  should  leave  Ox- 
ford, and  begin  his  ioumey  to  Bristol ;  which  he 
did  within  a  fortnight  after  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  at  Uxbridge.  And  since  the  king  did  at 
that  time  within  himself  (for  publicly  he  was  con- 
tented that  it  should  be  otherwise  believed)  resolve 
that  the  prince  should  only  keep  his  coiut  in  the 
west,  that  they  miffht  be  separated  from  each  other, 
without  engaging  himself  in  any  martial  action,  or 
being  so  much  as  present  in  any  army,  it  had  been 
very  happy,  and,  to  discerning  men,  seemed  then 
a  tnin^  desirable,  if  his  majesty  had  removed  his 
court  mto  the  west  too,  either  to  Bristol,  or,  which 
it  may  be  had  been  better,  to  Exeter.  For  since 
Reading  and  Abinffdon  were  both  possessed  by 
the  parliament,  and  thereby  Oxford  become  the 
head  quarter,  it  was  not  so  fit  that  the  court  should 
remain  there ;  which,  by  the  multitude  of  ladies, 
and  persons  of  ouality,  who  resided  there,  would 
not  probably  endure  such  an  attack  of  the  enemy, 
as  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  the  good  fortifica- 
tions which  enclosed  it,  might  very  well  bear. 
Nor  would  the  enemy  have  sat  down  before  it,  till 
they  had  done  their  business  in  all  other  places,  if 
they  had  not  presumed,  that  the  inhabitants  with- 
in would  not  be  willing  to  submit  to  any  notable 
distress.  And  if,  at  this  time,  a  good  ganison  had 
only  been  left  there,  and  all  the  court,  and  persons 
of  quality,  removed  into  the  west  widi  the  prince, 
it  would  probably  have  been  a  means  speedily  to 
have  reduced  to  the  king's  obedience  those  small 
garrisons  which  stood  out ;  and  the  king  himself 
might,  by  the  spring,  have  been  able  to  have  car- 
ried a  good  recruit  of  men  to  his  armv,  and  might 
likewise  have  made  Oxford  the  place  o/rendezvous, 
at  the  time  when  it  should  be  fit  for  him  to  take 
the  field.  But  the  truth  is,  not  only  the  ladies, 
who  were  very  powerful  in  such  consultations  of 
state,  but  very  few  of  the  rest,  of  what  degree  or 
(quality  soever,  who  had  excellent  accommodations 
in  the  colleges,  which  they  could  not  have  found 
any  where  else,  would,  without  extreme  murmur- 
ing, have  been  content  to  have  changed  their  quar- 
ters. Besides,  the  lAos  had  that  royal  afiection 
for  the  university,  that  he  thought  it  well  deserved 
the  honour  of  his  own  presence ;  and  always  re- 
solved, that  it  should  be  never  so  exposed  to  the 
extremity  of  war,  as  to  fall  into  those  barbarous 


hands,  without  making  all  necessary  conditicms  for 
the  preservation  of  so  venerable  a  place  from 
rapine,  sacrilege,  and  destruction. 

And  thus  that  consideration  of  removin|r  the 
court  from  thence  was  only  secretly  entered  upon, 
and  laid  aside,  without  making  it  the  subject  of 
any  public  debate :  and  since  the  other  could  not 
have  been  effected,  it  had  been  well  if  the  whole 
council  which  was  assigned  to  attend  the  prince, 
had  been  obliged  to  have  performed  that  service. 
But  both  the  duke  of  Ricnmond  and  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  men  of  great  reputation  and  autho- 
rity, excused  themselves  to  the  king,  for  not  sub- 
mitting to  that  his  command,  and  for  desiring  to 
continue  still  about  his  person ;  the  one  thinking 
it  some  diminution  to  his  greatness  to  be  at  any 
distance  from  his  majesty,  to  whom  he  had  adhered 
with  that  signal  fidelity  and  affection,  when  90 
many  had  deserted  him ;  the  other  being  newly 
married,  and  engaged  in  a  family,  which  he  could 
not,  without  infinite  inconveniences,  have  left  be- 
hind him;  nor  without  more  have  carried  with 
him.  Nor  was  the  king  difficult  in  admitting  then- 
excuses,  having  named  them  at  first  to  obviate 
some  jealousies,  which  were  like  to  be  entertained 
upon  the  first  (hscourse  of  sending  the  prince  into 
the  west,  than  that  he  believed  they  would  be 
willing  to  be  engaged  in  the  service.    However,  it 
was  easy  to  be  foreseen,  that,  upon  any  ill  acci- 
dents, which  were  like  enough  to  fall  out,  they 
who  were  still  obliged  to  that  duty,  would  not 
have  reputation  enough  to  exact  that  general  sub- 
mission and  obedience,  which  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  commands  of  the  prince;  and  of  which  there 
was  shortly  after  too  manifest  evidence. 
.  There  was  an  act  of  divine  justice  about  this 
time  executed  by  those  at  Westminster,  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  relation  of  the 
acts  of  this  year;  and  which  ought  to  have  caused 
very  useful  reflections  to  be  made  by  many  who 
were  equally  engaged ;  and  some  of  whom  after- 
wards did  undergo  the  same  fate.    There  hath 
been  often  mention  before  of  sir  John  Hotham, 
who  shut  the  gates  of  Hull  against  the  king,  and 
refused  to  ^ve  him  entrance  into  that  town,  when 
he  came  thither  attended  only  by  his  own  servants, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war:    and  was,  in 
truth,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.    It  was 
the  more  wonderful,  that  a  person  of  a  full  and 
ample  fortune,  who  was  not  disttirbed  by  any 
fancies  in  religion,  had  unquestioned  duty  to  the 
crown,  and  reverence  for  the  government  both  of 
church  and  state,  should  so  foolishly  expose  him- 
self and  his  family,  of  great  antiquity,  to  comply 
with  the  humours  of  those  men,  whose  persons  he 
did  not  much  esteem,  and  whose  designs  he  per- 
fectly detested.    But  as  his  particular  animosity 
against  the  earl  of  Strafford  first  engaged  him  in 
that  company,  so  his  vanity  and  ambition,  and  the 
concessions  the  king  had  made  to  their  unreason- 
able demands,  made  him  concur  £arther  with  them 
than  his  own  judgment  disposed  him  to.    He  had 
taken  upon  him  ue  government  oi  Hull,  without 
any  apprehension  or  imagination  that  it  would  ever 
make  him  an  accessary  to  rebellion;  but  believed, 
that,  when  the  king  and  parliament  should  be 
reconciled,  the  eminence  of  that  charge  would 
promote  him  to  some  of  those  rewards  and  ho- 
nours, which  that  party  resolved  to  divide  among 
themselves.    When  he  found  himself  more  dan- 
gerously and  desperately  embarked  than  he  ever 
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intended  to  be,  he  bethought  himself  of  all  possi- 
ble ways  to  disentangle  himself,  and  to  wind  him- 
self out  of  the  labyrinth  he  was  in.  His  comport- 
ment towards  the  lord  Digby,  and  Ashbumnam, 
and  his  inclinations  at  that  tmie,  have  been  men- 
tioned before  at  large;  and  from  that  time,  the 
entire  confidence  the  parliament  had  in  his  son, 
and  the  vigilance  and  jealousy  that  he  was  known 
to  have  towards  his  father,  was  that  alone  that 
preserved  him  longer  in  the  government.  Besides 
that  they  had  so  constituted  the  garrison,  that 
thev  knew  it  could  never  be  in  the  father's  power 
to  Qo  them  hurt.  But,  after  this,  when  they  dis- 
covered some  alteration  in  the  son's  behaviour, 
and  that  the  pride  and  stubbornness  of  his  nature 
would  not  suffer  him  to  submit  to  the  command 
of  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  that  superiority  over  both 
his  father  and  him,  with  which  the  parliament  had 
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"  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  other  ministers  of  justice, 
"  that  no  reprieve  should  be  granted,  or  allowed 
for  any  person  against  whom  the  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced,  except  the  same  had 
passed,  and  had  the  consent  of  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  and  that  if  it  passed  only  by  the 
"  house  of  peers,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
"  invalid  and  void,  and  execution  should  not  be 
"  thereupon  forborne,  or  suspended."  By  this 
acddent  the  son  was  brought  to  his  execution 
before  his  father,  upon  the  day  on  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  suffer ;  who  died  with  courage,  and 
reproaching  "  the  ingratitude  of  the  parliament, 
"  and  their  continuance  of  the  war;'*  concluded, 
**  that,  as  to  them,  he  was  very  innocent,  and  had 
"  never  been  guilty  of  treason."  The  father  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  the  next  day:  for  the 
house  of  commons,  to  shew  their  prerogative  over 


invested  that  lord,  and  had  some  inkling  of  secret  i  the  lords,  sent  an  order  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
messages  between  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  and  I  Tower,  that  he  should  cause  him  to  be  executed 


young  Hotham,  they  caused  both  father  and  son 
to  be  suddenly  seized  upon,  and  sent  up  prisoners 
to  the  parliament;  which  immediately  committed 
them  to  the  Tower,  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason. 

Though  they  had  evidence  enough  against  them, 
yet  they  had  so  many  friends  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  some  of  that  interest  in  the  army, 
that  they  were  preserved  from  farther  prosecution, 
and  remained  for  above  the  space  of  a  year  pri- 
soners in  the  Tower  without  being  brougnt  to  any 
trial ;  so  that  they  believed  their  punishment  to  be 
at  the  highest.    But  when  that  party  prevailed 
that  resolved  to  new  model  the  army,  and  to  make 
as  many  examples  of  their  rigour  and  severity  as 
might  terrify  all  men  from  falling  from  them,  they 
called  importunately,  that  the  two  Hothams  might 
be  tried  by  a  court  of  war,  for  their  treachery  and 
treason ;  and  they  who  had  hitherto  preserved  them 
had  now  lost  theu*  interest ;  so  that  they  were  both 
brought  to  their  trial,  about  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of  Uxbridge,  and  both  condemned  to  lose  their 
beads;  the  principal  charge  against  the  father 
being,  his  having  oismissed  the  lord  Digby ;  and 
a  letter  being  produced,  by  the  treachery  of  a  ser- 
vant, that  the  son  had  sent  to  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle.     The  \dle  artifices  which  were  used 
both  before  and  after  their  trial  were  so  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  as  have  been  rarely  practised  among 
Christians.     It  was  declared  to  them,  or  at  least 
insinuated  by  Hugh  Peters,  who  was  the  chaplain 
sent  to  them  to  prepare  them  to  die,  that  there  was 
no  purpose  to  take  both  their  lives,  but  that  the 
death  of  one  of  them  should  suffice ;  which  put 
either  of  them  to  use  all  the  inventions  and  devices 
he  could  to  save  himself ;  and  so  the  father  aggra- 
vated the  faults  of  the  son,  and  the  son  as  care- 
fully inveighed  against  the  father,  as  a  man  that 
hated  the  parliament  and  all  their  proceedings, 
and  either  of  them  furnished  Mr.  reters  (upon 
whose  credit  and  mediation  they  both  depenoed) 
with  arguments  against  the  other. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  upon  a 
day  appointed,  and  the  son  afterwards  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  like  manner  the  day  following :  the  night 
before,  or  the  very  morning,  that  sir  John  Hotham 
was  to  die,  a  reprieve  was  sent  from  the  house  of 
peers  to  suspend  his  execution  for  three  days,  llie 
commons  were  highly  incensed  at  this  presumption 
in  the  lords ;  and,  to  prevent  the  like  mischief  for 
the  future,  diey  made  an  order  ''  to  all  mayors, 


that  very  day,  which  was  two  days  before  the  re- 
prieve granted  by  the  house  of  peers  was  expired. 
Whether  he  had  yet  some  promise  from  Peters, 
that  he  should  only  be  shewed  to  the  people,  and 
so  returned  safe  again  to  the  Tower,  which  ^'as 
then  generally  reported  and  believed,  or  whether 
he  was  broken  with  despair,  (which  is  more  pro- 
bable,) when  he  saw  that  his  enemies  prevailed  so 
far,  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  Uve  those 
two  days  which  the  peers  had  granted  him,  certain 
it  is  that  the  poor  man  appeared  so  dispirited,  that 
he  scarce  spoke  one  word  after  he  came  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  suffered  his  ungodly  confessor  Peters 
to  tell  the  people,  "that  he  had  revealed  himself  to 
*'  him,  and  confessed  his  offences  against  the  par- 
"  liament ;"  and  so  he  committed  his  head  to  the 
block.  This  was  the  woful  tragedy  of  these  two 
unhappy  gentlemen ;  in  which  there  were  so  many 
circumstances  of  an  unusual  nature,  that  the  im- 
mediate hand  of  Almighty  God  could  not  but 
appear  in  it  to  all  men  who  knew  their  natures, 
humours,  and  transactions. 

Since  the  last  office  of  a  general,  with  reference 
to  the  king's  quarters,  wmch  the  earl  of  Essex 
performed  before  he  found  it  necessary  to  surren- 
der his  commission  to  the  parliament,  was  done 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  it  will  be  proper  in 
this  place  to  mention  it,  both  in  respect  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  conducted,  it  being  a  letter 
signed  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  sent  by  a  trumpet 
to  prince  Rupert,  but  penned  by  a  committee  of 
parliament,  and  perusea  by  both  houses  before  it 
was  signed  by  their  general;  who  used,  in  all 
despatches  made  by  himself,  to  observe  all  de- 
cency in  the  forms.  It  was  a  very  insolent  letter, 
and  upon  a  very  insolent  occasion.  The  parlia- 
ment nad,  some  months  before,  made  an  ordinance 
against  giving  quarter  to  any  of  the  Irish  nation 
which  should  be  taken  prisoners,  either  at  sea  or 
land ;  which  was  not  taken  notice  of,  or  indeed 
known  to  the  king,  till  long  after;  though  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  officers  under  him  at  sea, 
had,  as  often  as  he  met  with  any  Irish  frigates,  or 
such  freebooters  as  sailed  under  their  commission, 
taken  all  the  seamen  who  became  prisoners  to  them 
of  that  nation,  and  boimd  them  back  to  back,  and 
thrown  them  overboard  into  the  sea,  without  dis- 
tinction of  their  condition,  if  they  were  Irish. 
And  in  this  barbarous  manner  very  many  poor 
men  perished  daily ;  of  which,  when  it  was  gene- 
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rally  known,  the  king  said  nothing,  because  none 

of  those  persons  were  in  his  majesty's  service; 

and  how  barbarous  soever  the  proceedings  were, 

his  majesty  could  not  complain  of  it,  without 

undergoing  the  reproach  of  being  concerned  on 

the  behalf  and  in  favour  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland. 
But  there  had  been  lately,  in  some  service  at 

land,  some  prisoners  taken  of  the  king's  troops, 

and  upon  pretence  that  they  were  Irishmen,  as 

many  as  thev  thought  to  be  of  that  nation  were  all 

hanged,  to  tne  number  of  ten  or  twelve.    Where- 
upon prince  Rupert,  having  about  the  time  when 

he  heard  of  that  barbarity,  taken  an  equal  number 

of  the  parliament  soldiers,  caused  them  likewise  to 

be  hanged  upon  the  next  tree ;  which  the  parlia- 
ment declared  to  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  and 

cruelty ;  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Essex  to  expos- 
tulate with  prince  Rupert,  in  the  letter  they  had 

caused  to  be  penned  for  lum  very  rudely,  and  to 

send  a  copy  of  their  ordinance  enclosed  in  the  said 
letter,  with  expressions  fuU  of  reproach  for  his 
"  presumption  in  making  an  ordinance  of  theirs 
"  the  argument  to  justify  an  action  of  so  much 
''inhumanity;"  which  was  the  first  knowledge 
the  king  had  of  any  such  declaration,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war  in  England ;  nor  had  there  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  it,  any  such  example  made. 
Prince  Rupert  returned  such  an  answer  as  was 
reasonable,  and  with  a  sharpness  equal  to  the  pro- 
vocation, and  sent  it  to  the  earl  of  Essex ;  who, 
the  day  before  he  received  it,  had  given  up  his 
commission,  but  sent  it  immediately  to  the  two  I 


houses,  who  were  exceedingly  enraged  at  it; 
of  them  saving,  "that  they  wondered  it  was  so 
'*  long  on  tne  wav,  for  that  certainly  it  had  been 
"  prepared  at  Uxbridge." 

It  was  upon  Wednesday  the  fourth  [fifth]  of 
March,  that  the  prince  parted  from  the  king  his 
father,  and,  about  a  week  after,  came  to  Bristol ; 
where  he  was  now  to  act  a  part  by  himself,  as  the 
affiurs  should  require,  or  rather  where  he  was  to 
sit  still  without  acting  any  thing;  the  end  b^ng, 
as  was  said  before,  only  that  the  king  and  the 
prince  might  not  be  exposed  at  the  same  time  to 
the  same  danger;  without  any  purpose  that  be 
should  raise  any  more  strength  than  was  neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  his  own  person,  or  that  in- 
deed he  should  move  farther  westward  than  that 
city.  His  highness  had  not  been  there  above  two  or 
three  days,  when  letters  were  intercepted,  that  dis- 
covered a  design  of  Waller,  who  had  passed  by 
the  lord  Goring,  and  put  relief  into  Taunton,  and 
hoped  to  have  surprised  Bristol  in  his  return; 
whereupon  two  or  tnree  of  his  correspondents  fled 
out  of  the  city,  and  the  rest  were  so  exasperated 
with  the  discovery,  that  thev  readily  consented  to 
any  thing  that  was  proposea.  So  the  lord  Hopton 
put  all  things  into  so  good  a  posture,  that  there 
was  no  farther  cause  to  apprehend  Waller ;  and 
he  himself  was  required  to  return  to  London,  to 
deliver  up  his  commission  upon  the  self-denying 
ordinance. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1644,  which  shall  condnds 
this  book. 
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WE  are  now  entering  upon  a  time,  the  repre- 
sentation and  description  whereof  must  be 
the  most  unpleasant  and  xmgrateful  to  the  reader, 
in  respect  of  the  subject  matter  of  it ;  which  must 
consist  of  no  less  weakness  and  foUy  on  the  one 
side,  than  of  malice  and  wickedness  on  the  other ; 
and  as  unagreeable  and  diiHcult  to  the  writer,  in 
regard  that  he  shall  please  very  few  who  acted 
then  upon  the  stage  of  business,  but  that  he  must 
give  as  severe  characters  of  the  persons,  and 
severely  censure  the  actions  of  many,  who  wished 
very  well,  and  had  not  the  least  thought  of  dis- 
loyalty or  infidelity,  as  well  as  of  those,  who,  with 
the  most  deliberate  impiety,  prosecuted  their  de- 
sign to  ruin  and  destroy  the  crown :  a  time,  in 
which  the  whole  stock  of  affection,  loyalty,  and 
courage,  which  at  first  alone  engaged  men  in  the 


quarrel,  seemed  to  be  quite  spent,  and  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  negligence,  laziness,  inadvertency,  and 
dejection  of  spirit,  contrary  to  the  natural  temper, 
vivacity,  and  constancy  of  the  nation:  and  in 
which  they  who  pretended  most  pubhc-hearted- 
ness,  and  did  really  wish  the  king  all  the  great- 
ness he  desired  to  preserve  for  himself,  did  sacrifice 
the  public  peace,  and  the  security  of  their  master, 
to  their  own  passions  and  appetites,  to  their  am- 
bition, and  animosities  against  each  other,  without 
the  least  design  of  treachery,  or  damage  towards 
his  majesty :  a  time,  in  which  want  of  discretion 
and  mere  tolly  produced  as  much  mischief  as  the 
most  barefaced  villainy  could  have  done ;  and  in 
which  the  king  suffered  as  much  by  the  irresolu- 
tion and  unsteadiness  of  his  own  counsels,  and  by 
the  ill  humour  and  faction  of  his  counsellors^  by 
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their  not  foreseeiiig  what  was  evident  to  most  other 
men,  and  hy  their  jealousies  of  what  was  not  like 
to  fall  out;  sometunes  hy  deliherating  too  long 
without  resolving,  and  as  often  resolving  without  I 
any  deliberation,  and  most  of  all,  not  executing  j 
vigorously  what  was  well  deliberated  and  resolved;  1 
as  by  the  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble power  and  strength  of  his  enemies. 

All  these  things  must  be  very  particularly  en- 
larged upon,  and  exposed  to  the  naked  view,  in 
the  relation  of  what  fell  out  in  this  year,  1645,  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  except  we  will  swerve  from 
that  precise  rule  ofingenuity  and  integrity  we  pro- 
fess to  observe ;  and  mereby  leave  the  reader  more 
perplexed,  to  see  the  most  prodigious  accidents 
fall  out,  without  discerning  the  no  less  prodigious 
causes  which  produced  them ;  which  would  lead 
him  into  as  wrong  an  estimate  of  things,  and  per- 
suade him  to  believe,  that  a  universal  corruption  of 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  nation  had  brou^rht  forth 
those  lamentable  effects;  which  proceeded  only 
from  the  folly  and  the  frowardness,  from  the  weak- 
ness and  the  wilfulness,  the  pride  and  the  passion 
of  particular  persons,  whose  memories  ought  to  be 
charged  with  their  own  evil  actions,  rather  than 
they  should  be  preserved  as  the  infamy  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived ;  which  did  produce  as  many 
men  eminent  for  their  loyalty  and  incorrupted  fide- 
lity to  the  crown,  as  any  that  had  preceded  it. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  discourse  of  all  these  particu- 
lars, with  that  clearness  that  must  subject  them  to 
conunon  understandings,  without  opening  a  door 
for  such  reflections  upon  the  king  himself,  as  shall 
seem  to  call  both  his  wisdom  ana  his  courage  into 
question,  as  if  he  had  wanted  the  one  to  apprehend 
and  discover,  and  the  other  to  prevent,  tne  mis- 
chief which  threatened  him.  All  which  consider- 
ations might  very  well  discourage,  and  even  terrifv 
me  firom  prosecuting  this  part  of  the  work  witn 
that  freedom  and  openness,  as  must  call  many 
things  to  memory  which  are  forgotten,  or  were 
never  understood ;  and  rather  persuade  me  to  sa- 
tisfy myself  with  a  bare  relation  of  what  ¥ras  done, 
ana  with  the  known  event  of  that  miserable  year, 
(which,  in  truth,  produced  all  that  followed  in  the 
next,)  without  prying  too  strictly  into  the  causes  of 
those  effects,  which  might  seem  rather  to  be  the 

Sroduction  of  Providence,  and  the  instances  of 
ivine  displeasure,  than  to  proceed  from  the  weak- 
ness and  inadvertency  of'^any  men,  not  totally 
abandoned  by  God  Almighty  to  the  most  unruly 
lusts  of  their  own  appetite  and  inventions. 

But  I  am  too  far  embarked  in  this  sea  already, 
and  have  proceeded  with  too  much  simplicity  and 
sincerity  with  reference  to  things  and  persons,  and 
in  the  examinations  of  the  groimds  and  oversights 
of  counsels,  to  be  now  frighted  with  the  prospect 
of  those  materials,  which  must  be  comprehended 
within  the  relation  of  this  year's  transactions.  I 
know  myself  to  be  very  free  from  any  of  those 
passions  which  naturally  transport  men  with  preju- 
dice towards  the  persons  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  mention,  and  whose  actions  they  are  at  liberty 
to  censure.  There  is  not  a  man  who  acted  the 
worst  part,  in  this  ensuing  year,  with  whom  I  had 
ever  the  least  difference,  or  personal  unkindness, 
or  towards  whom  I  had  not  much  inclination  of 
kindness,  or  from  whom  I  did  not  receive  all  in- 
vitations of  farther  endearments.  There  were  many 
who  were  not  free  from  very  great  faults  and  over- 
sights in  the  counsels  of  this  year^  with  whom  I 


had  great  friendship,  and  which  I  did  not  discon- 
tinue upon  those  imhappy  oversights;  nor  did 
flatter  them  when  they  were  past,  by  excusing  what 
they  had  done.   I  knew  most  of  the  things  myself 
which  I  mention,  and  therefore  can  answer  for 
the  truth  of  them ;  and  other  most  important  par-, 
ticulars,  which  were  transacted  in  places  very  dis- 
tant from  me,  were  transmitted  to  me,  by  the 
king's  immediate  direction  and  order,  even  after  he 
was  in  the  hands  and  power  of  the  enemy,  out 
of  his  own  memorials  and  journals.    And  as  he 
was  always  severe  to  himself,  in  censuring  his 
own  oversights,  so  he  could  not  but  well  foresee, 
that  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  this  ensuing  year 
would  reflect  upon  some  want  of  resolution  in 
himself,  as  well  as  upon  the  gross  errors  and  over- 
sights, to  call  them  no  worse,  of  those  who  were 
trusted  by  him.    And  therefore  as  I  first  under- 
took this  difficult  work  with  his  approbation,  and 
by  his  encouragement,  and  for  his  vindication,  so 
I  enter  upon  uaa  part  of  it,  principally,  that  the 
world  may  see  (at  least  if  there  be  ever  a  fit  season 
for  such  a  communication ;  which  is  not  like  to  be 
in  this  present  age)  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  prince,    . 
so  unworthily  reduced  to  those  straits  his  majesty  ^ 
was  in,  to  find  ministers  and  instruments  equal  to 
the  great  work  that  was  to  be  done ;  and  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  him  to  have  better  success  under 
their  conduct,  whom  it  was  then  very  proper  for 
him  to  trust  with  it ;  and  then,  without  my  being 
over  solicitous  to  absolve  him  from  those  mistakes  ^ 
and  weaknesses  to  which  he  was  in  truth  some-  ^ 
times  liable,  he  will  be  found  not  only  a  prince  of 
admirable  virtue  and  piety,  but  of  great  parts  of 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  jud^ent ;  and  that  the 
most  si^ial  parts  of  his  misfortunes  proceeded 
chiefly  from  the  modesty  of  his  nature,  which  kept 
him  mm  trusting  himself  enough,  and  made  him 
believe,  that  others  discerned  better,  who  were 
much  inferior  to  him  in  those  faculties ;  and  so  to 
depart  often  from  his  own  reason,  to  follow  the   ^  ^ 
opmions  of  more  unskilful  men,  whose  affections 
he  believed  to  be  unquestionable  to  his  service. 
And  so  we  proceed  in  our  relation  of  matter  of 
fact. 

What  expectation  soever  there  was,  that  the  self- 
denying  orainance,  after  it  had,  upon  so  long  deli- 
beration, passed  the  house  of  commons,  would 
have  been  rejected  and  cast  out  by  the  peers; 
whereby  the  earl  of  Essex  would  still  have  re- 
mained general ;  it  did  not  take  up  so  long  debate 
there.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  was  now  come  from 
Scotland,  and  sat  with  the  commissioners  of  that 
kingdom,  over  whom  he  had  a  great  ascendant. 
He  was,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  relation  to 
the  church,  purely  presbyterian ;  but  in  matter  of 
state,  and  with  reference  to  the  war,  perfectly 
independent.  He  abhorred  all  thoughts  of  peace^ 
and  that  the  kinff  should  ever  more  have  the  {go- 
vernment, towards  whose  person,  notwithstandmg 
the  infimte  obligations  he  had  to  him,  he  had 
always  an  inveterate  malice.  He  had  made  a  fast 
friendship  with  sir  Harry  Vane,  during  his  late 
being  in  Scotland;  and  they  both  liked  each 
other's  principles  in  government.  From  the  time 
of  his  coming  to  the  town,  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners were  less  vehement  in  obstructing  the 
ordinance,  or  the  new  modelling  the  army:  so 
that  after  it  came  to  the  house  of  peers,  though 
thereby  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  of  Manchester, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  earl  of  Denbigh, 
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(whose  power  and  authority,  that  is,  the  power, 
credit,  and  authority  of  the  three  first  named,  had 
absolutely  {(ovemed  and  swayed  that  house  from 
the  beginnmg,)  were  to  be  oispossessed  of  their 
commands,  and  no  peer  of  England  capable  of  any 

employment  either  martial  or  civil ;  yet  the  ordi-  \  request  being  so  reasonable,  and  for  so  sheet  a 
nance  found  little  opposition,  and  the  old  argu-  \  time,  little  opposition  was  made  to  it :  and  shordv 
ment,  "  that  the  house  of  commons  thought  it  <  after,  by  another  letter,  he  desired  with  very  muck 
necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  of  mischievous  I  earnestness,  *'  that  they  would  dispeitse  with  his 


general  sent  to  desire  the  parliament,  *'  that  they 
"  would  give  lieutenant  general  Oomwdl  leave  to 
"  stay  with  him  for  some  few  days,  for  his  bcttor 
"  information,  without  which  he  should  not  be  able 
to  perform  what  they  expected  from  him."  The 
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consequence  to  dissent  from  the  house  of  com-  |  "  service  for  that  campaign/'  And  so  they  com- 
mons, so  far  prevailed,  that  it  passed  the  house  passed  their  whole  design,  in  being  rid  of  all  those 
of  peers  likewise ;  and  there  remained  nothing  to  '  whose  affections  they  knew  were  not  agreeable  to 
be  done,  but  the  earl  of  Essex's  surrender  of  his  !  theirs,  and  keeping  Cromwell  in  command;  who, 
commission  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  from  |  in  the  name  of  Fairfax,  modelled  the  army,  and 
whom  he  had  received  it ;  which  was  thought  ne-  |  placed  such  officers  as  were  well  known  to  him, 
cessary  to  be  done  with  the  same  formality  in  ^and  to  nobody  else ;  and  absolutely  govemcd  the 
which  he  had  been  invested  with  it.  Fairfsuc  was  i  whole  martial  affairs ;  as  was  quickly  known  to  all 
now  named,  and  declared  general,  though  the  earl '  men ;  many  particulars  whereof  will  be  mentioned 
of  Essex  made  not  haste  to  surrender  his  commis-  '  at  large  hereafter. 

aion ;  so  that  some  men  imagined,  that  he  would  I  Though  the  time  spent  in  passing  the  te^-deny- 
yet  have  contested  it :  but  he  was  not  for  such  en-  '  ing  ortknance,  and  afterwards  in  new  modeling 
terprises,  and  did  reallv  believe  that  the  parliament  !  their  army,  had  exceedingly  retarded  the  prepara- 
would  again  have  neea  of  him,  and  his  delay  was  |  tions  the  enemy  was  to  make,  before  ther  could 
only  to  be  well  advised,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  take  the  field,  whereby  the  king  had  more  oreath- 
the  formality.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed,  that,  at  a  |  ing  time  than  he  had  reason  to  expect ;  yet  all  the 
conference  of  both  houses  in  the  painted  chamber,  I  hopes  he  had  of  recruits  against  that  season,  de- 


be  should  deliver  his  commission ;  which  he  did. 
And  because  he  had  no  verv  plausible  faculty  in 
the  deliverv  of  himself,  he  cnose  to  do  it  in  writ- 
ing; which  he  delivered  to  them;  in  which  he 


pended  upon  the  activity  of  those  to  whose  care 
the  providing  those  reciuits  was  commkted :  so 
that  there  will  be  little  occasion  to  mention  any 
thing  that  was  done  at  Oxford,  till  the  season  of 


expressed,  ''  with  what  affection  and  fidelity  he  had  ,  the  year  obliged  his  majesty  to  leave  that  place, 
"  served  them,  and  as  he  had  often  ventured  his  and  to  march  with  his  army  into  the  field.  And  of 
''  hfe  for  them,  so  he  would  willingly  have  lost  it    all  the  action  that  was  till  that  time,  the  west 


« 
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what  they  had  more  to  do  would  be  better  per- 
formed by  another  man,  he  submitted  to  their 
judgment,  and  restored  their  commission  to 
them;  hoping  they  would  find  an  abler  ser- 
**  vant  :*'  concluding  with  some  expressions  which 
made  it  manifest  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  been 
well  used,  or  that  they  would  be  the  better  for  the 
change :  and  so  left  them,  and  returned  to  his  own 
house;  whither  both  houses,  the  next  day,  went 
to  attend  him,  and  to  return  their  thanks  for  the 
great  service  he  had  done  the  kingdom;  which 
they  acknowledged  with  all  the  encomiums  and 
fiatterin^  attributes  they  could  devise. 

By  this  se\f-denying  ordinamse,  together  with  the 


in  theur  sendee;  and  since  they  oelieved,  that    the  scene;  where  the  prince,  as  soon  as  he  cmne 
'      ''      '    '  '     '  11^...  to  Bristol,  found  much  more  to  do  (and  in  which 

he  could  not  avoid  to  meddle)  tiianhad  been  fore- 
One  very  great  end  of  the  prince's  jonmey 


seen. 


into  the  west,  besides  the  other  of  more  import- 
ance, which  has  been  named  before,  was,  that  by 
his  presence,  direction,  and  authority,  the  many 
factions  and  animosities  which  were  between  par- 
ticular p^^ons  of  quality,  and  interest  in  those 
parts,  and  of  equal  affection  to  the  king's  service, 
(and  jet  which  miserably  infested  and  distracted 
it,)  miffht  be  composed  and  reconciled ;  and  that 
the  endeavours  of  all  men  who  wished  well  might 
be  united  in  the  advancing  and  carrying  on  that 
public  service,  in  which  all  their  joint  happiness 


earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  sir  William  I  and  security  was  concerned.  This  province,  be- 
Waller,  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  m^or  general  Massy,  i  sides  the  pnnce's  immediate  countenance  and  in- 
lost  their  commands  ;  as  Cromwell  should  likewise^  terpoeition,  required  great  diligence  and  dexterity 
have  done.  But  as  soon  as  the  ordinance  was  in  those  about  him,  who  were  tmsted  in  those 
passed,  and  before  the  resignation  of  the  earl  of  j  affairs.    But  his  highness  found  quickly  another 


Essex,  the  party  that  steered  had  caused  him  to 
be  sent  with  a  party  of  horse  into  the  west,  to 
relieve  Taunton,  that  he  might  be  absent  at  the 
time  when  the  other  officers  delivered  their  com- 
missions ;  which  was  quickly  observed;  and  there- 
upon orders  were  given,  to  require  his  present  at- 
tendance in  parliament,  and  that  their  new  general 
should  send  some  other  officer  to  attend  t^  ser- 
vice ;  which  was  pretended  to  be  done ;  and  the 
very  day  named,  by  which  it  was  averred  that  he 
would  be  in  the  house.  A  rendezvous  was  then 
apfiointed,  for  their  new  general  to  take  a  view  of 
their  troops,  that  he  might  appoint  officers  to  suc- 
ceed those  who  had  left  their  commands  by  virtue 
of  the  ordinance ;  and  likewise  in  their  places  who 
ffave  up  their  commands,  and  refused  to  serve  in 
tne  new  model,  who  were  a  great  number  of  their 
best  commanders.     From  this  rendeavous,  the 


task  incumbent  on  him  than  had  oeen  expected, 
and  a  mischief  much  more  difficult  to  be  mastered, 
and  which,  if  unmastered,  must  inevitably  produce 
much  worse  effects  than  the  other  could;  which 
was,  the  ambition,  emulation,  and  contest,  which 
were  between  several  officers  of  the  army  and  par- 
ties, which  were  then  in  those  parts,  whereby  th«r 
troops  were  without  any  disciplme,  and  the  country 
as  much  exposed  to  rapine  and  violence  as  it  could 
suffer  under  an  enemy,  and  in  an  article  of  time 
when  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  every  dav  expected. 
That  this  may  be  the  better  underatooa,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  this  first  entrance  upon  this  dia- 
coune,  to  set  down  truly  the  estate  of  the  western 
counties,  at  the  time  when  the  prince  first  came  to 
Bristol. 

The  lord  Goring  had  been  sent  by  his  majesty, 
before  the  time  of  the  prince's  coming  into  the 
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west,  with  such  a  party  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
and  a  train  of  artillery,  as  he  desired,  into  Hamp- 
shire, upon  a  design  of  his  own,  of  making  an  in- 
cursion mto  Sussex ;  where  he  pretended  "  he  had 
"  correspondence ;  and  that  very  many  well  af- 
"  fected  persons  promised  to  rise,  and  declare  for 
"  the  king,  and  that  Kent  would  do  the  same." 
And  so  a  commission  was  granted  to  him,  of 
lieutenant  general  of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent,  without  the  least  purpose  or  imagina- 
tion that  he  should  ever  he  near  the  prince.  Some 
attempts  he  made,  in  the  beginning,  upon  Christ- 
Church,  in  Hampshire,  a  httle  unfortified  fisher- 
town  ;  yet  was  beaten  off  with  loss :  so  that  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Salisbury ;  where  his  horse 
committed  such  horrid  outrages  and  barbarities  as 
they  had  done  in  Hampshire,  without  distinction 
of  friends  or  foes ;  so  that  those  parts,  which  be- 
fore were  well  devoted  to  the  king,  worried  by 
oppression,  wished  for  the  access  01  any  forces  to 
redeem  them.  Whilst  the  lord  Goring  lay  fruit- 
lessly in  those  parts,  a  party  of  horse  and  dragoons, 
under  the  command  of  Vandruske,  a  German, 
passed  by  him  without  interruption,  to  the  relief 
of  Taunton,  which  was  blocked  up  by  colonel 
Windham,  and  reduced  to  some  straits;  and 
accordingly  removed  those  forces.  About  the 
same  time,  sir  Walter  Hastings,  governor  of  Port- 


dition ;  all  Dorsetshire  entirely  possessed  by  the 
rebels,  save  only  what  sir  Le^ds  Dives  could  pro- 
tect by  his  small  garrison  at  Sherborne,  and  the 
island  of  Portland,  which  could  not  provide  for  its 
own  subsistence:  the  garrison  of  Taunton,  with 
that  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  which  relieved  it, 
commanding  a  very  large  circuit,  and  disturbing 
other  parts  in  Somersetshire:  Devonshire  intent 
upon  tne  blocking  up  of  Plymouth  at  one  end,  and 
open  to  incursions  from  Lyme,  and  prejudiced  by 
Taunton,  at  the  other  end :  the  king's  garrisons, 
in  all  three  counties,  being  stronger  in  fortifications 
(which  yet  were  not  finished  in  any  place,  and  but 
begun  in  some)  than  in  men,  or  any  provisions  to 
enaure  an  enemy :  whilst  the  lord  Goring's  forces 
equally  infested  the  borders  of  Dorset,  Somerset, 
and  Devon,  by  unheard  of  rapine,  without  applying 
themselves  to  any  enterprise  upon  the  rebels.  Corn- 
wall indeed  was  entire ;  but  being  wholly  assigned 
to  the  blocking  up  of  Plymouth,  yielded  no  supply 
to  any  other  service,  or  to  the  providing  its  own 
garrisons  against  the  time  that  they  might  be 
visited  by  an  enemy. 

Sir  William  Waller  and  Cromwell  marched  to- 
gether about  this  time  towards  the  west,  and  making 
a  cavalcade  in  Wiltshire,  had  routed  and  taken  the 
whole  regiment  of  horse  of  colonel  Long,  the  high 
sheriff  ofUiat  county,  by  his  great  defect  of  courage 


land,  seconded  by  sir  Lewis  Dives,  (who  had  the  i  and  conduct ;  and  seemed  furiously  to  intend  an 


command  of  Dorsetshire  as  colonel  general,)  had 
surprised  Weymouth,  and  possessed  uie  forts,  and 
the  upper  town,  the  rebels  having  withdrawn  them- 
selves mto  the  lower  town,  divided  firom  the  other 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  of  no  considerable 
strength :  so  that  the  speedy  reducing  that  small 

flace  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
lowever,  lest  those  forces  which  had  reheved 
Taunton,  and  were  conceived  to  be  much  greater 
than  in  truth  they  were,  should  be  able  to  oisturb 
the  work  of  Weymouth,  and  for  the  sooner  expe- 
diting the  business  there,  the  lord  Gorinff,  who- 
pretended  that  his  friends  in  Sussex  and  Kent 
were  not  ready  for  him,  was  by  order  from  Oxford, 
upon  his  own  desire,  sent  diitner ;  whereby  it  was 
thought,  both  the  work  of  Weymouth  and  Taunton 


attempt  upon  general  Goring ;  who  was  so  much 
startled  with  the  noise  at  a  great  distance,  that  he 
drew  his  forces  so  far  west  of  Taunton,  that  Van- 
druske had  an  opportunity  to  retire,  with  that  body 
of  horse  and  dragoons  with  which  he  had  relieved 
Taunton,  to  his  Idlows ;  whilst  the  king's  forces 
reposed  themselves  towards  Devonshire,  the  lord 
Goring  himself,  and  most  of  his  principal  officers, 
taking  that  opportunity  to  refresh  at  Exeter,  where 
they  stayed  tnree  or  four  days  in  most  scandalous 
disorder,  a  great  ])art  of  his  horse  lying  upon  free 
quarter,  and  plimdering  to  the  gates  of  the  city ; 
which,  being  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  an 
ill  presage  to  that  people,  what  they  were  to  expect. 
But  finding  that  sir  Wilham  Waller  made  not  that 
haste  he  apprehended,  and  borrowing  such  horse 


would  be  speedily  effected.    Thereupon  the  lord  j  and  foot  as  ne  could  procure  from  Exeter,  he  re- 


Hopton,  who  naturally  had  the  command  of  those 
counties  as  field-marshal  of  the  west,  being  sent 
down  by  the  king  to  compose  the  disorders  there^ 
upon  the  relief  of  Taunton,  was,  by  special  order, 
recalled  to  Bristol,  lest  there  might  be  dispute  of 
command  between  him  and  the  lord  Goring ;  the 
one  being  general  of  the  ordnance,  the  other  gene- 


had  no  commission  to  command. 

Shortly  after  the  lord  Goring's  arrival  at  Wey- 
mouth, with  his  fiiU  strength  of  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons,  and  artilleij,  consisting  of  above  three 
thousand  horse,  and  nfteen  hun£ed  foot,  besides 
what  he  found  in  those  parts,  that  place  of  so  vast 
importance  was,  by  most  supine  negligence  at  best, 
retaken  by  that  contemptible  number  of  the  rebels, 
who  had  been  beaten  into  the  lower  town,  and  who 
were  looked  upon  as  prisoners  at  mercy.  The 
mysteries  of  wnich  fiital  loss  were  never  mquired 
into :  but  with  great  plainness,  by  the  vote  of  the 


turned  again  towards  Taunton,  and  gave  his  high- 
ness an  account  of  his  condition. 

His  highness,  being  attended  at  Bristol  by  the 
commissioners  of  Somerset,  found  no  one  thing 
provided,  or  one  promise  comphed  with,  which  had 
been  made  by  them  at  Oxford :  of  his  guards  of 
horse  and  foot,  which  they  assured  him,  for  the 


ral  of  the  horse ;  but  the  lord  Hopton  was  likewis^  proportion  of  that  county,  should  be  ready  against 
field-marshal  of  the  west,  in  whicn  the  lord  Goring^  nis  coming,  not  one  man  or  horse  provided:  of 


of  vigilance ;  who  thereupon  retired  with  his  whole 
strength  into  Somersetshire.  His  highness,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Bristol^  found  the  west  in  this  con- 


the  hundred  pound  a  week,  to  be  allowed  by  them 
towards  his  highness's  support,  not  one  penny 
ready,  nor  like  to  be.  So  that  he  was  forced  to 
borrow  from  the  lord  Hopton's  own  private  store, 
to  buy  bread.  And,  which  was  worse  than  all  this, 
we  found  plainly,  that,  what  had  been  so  particu- 
larly and  positively  undertaken  at  Oxford,  was 
upon  the  confidence  only  of  three  or  four  men,  who 
were  governed  by  sir  John  Stawel  and  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, without  any  concurrence  from  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners  of  that,  or  the  other  three  associated 
counties ;  and  that  they  who  had  been  so  confident. 


country,  imputed  to  general  Gorkig's  natural  waoi^  instead  of  forming  and  pursuing  any  design  for 


^ 


raising  of  men  or  money,  were  only  busy  in 
making  objections,  and  preparing  complaints,  and 
pursuing  their  private  quarrels  and  animosities 
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affainet  others.  So  they  brought,  every  day,  com- 
plaints against  this  and  that  governor  of  garrisons, 
for  the  riots  and  insolences  of  the  lord  Goring's 
soldiers,  and,  **  that  those  parts  of  the  county 
"  which  were  adjacent  to  Sherborne  and  Bridge- 
"  water  were  compelled  to  work  at  those  fortifica- 
"  tions ;"  and  a  world  of  such  particulars,  most  of 
which,  they  well  knew,  in  that  conjuncture  of 
time,  could  not  be  prevented ;  and  many  of  which 
were  in  themselves  very  necessary.  Yet  the 
prince  endeavoured  to  give  them  all  encourage- 
ment ;  told  them, ''  that  he  was  very  sensible  of 
'*  all  those  disorders  of  which  they  complained ; 
"  and  would  redress  them,  as  soon  as  they  should 
'<  discern  it  to  be  in  his  power ;  that  the  forces 
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standing  all  he  could  say  or  do,  nothing  was  rea- 
sonably proposed  or  admitted  by  them,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  service. 

By  this  time,  towards  the  end  of  March,  sir 
Wiluam  Waller  having  advanced  with  his  horse 
and  dragoons  by  Bath  towards  Bristol,  in  hope,  as 
hath  been  said  oefore,  to  have  surprised  that  city 
by  some  treachery  within,  and  being  disap- 
pointed there,  retired  towards  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
edge  of  Somerset,  adjoining  to  that  qpunty ;  where 
Cromwell  expected  mm;  tne  lord  Goring  having, 
in  the  mean  while,  fallen  into  some  of  Cromwell  s 
quarters  about  Dorchester,  and  taken  some  pri- 
soners and  horses,  and  disordered  the  rest.  Upon 
a  dispute  between  themselves,  or  some  other  orders, 
Cromwell  retired  to  join  with  sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
towards  Reading;  sir  William  Waller  stayed  in 
those  parts,  to  intend  the  business  of  the  west,  but 
made  no  haste  to  advance,  expecting  some  supplies 
of  foot  by  sea  at  Weymoutn.  So  that  the  lord 
Goring  drew  back  to  Bruton,  and  sent  to  the  prince 
to  desire,  **  that  two  of  his  council  might  meet  him 
"  at  Wells  the  next  day,  to  consider  what  course 
"  was  best  to  be  taken :"  accordingly  the  lords 
Capel  and  Colepepper,  the  next  day,  met  his  lord- 
ship at  Wells.  Where,  after  long  consideration  of 
the  whole  state  of  the  west,  and  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  reducing  Taunton,  without  which  no 
great  matter  could  be  expected  from  Somersetshire, 
the  lord  Goring  proposed,  and  put  the  design  in 
writing  under  his  own  hand,  for  the  whole  method 
and  manner  of  his  proceeding,  "  that  he  would 
"  leave  the  gross  of  his  horse,  and  two  hundred 
"  foot  mounted,  in  such  convenient  place,  upon  the 
"  skirts  of  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  as  they 
"  might  be  able  to  retire  to  their  body,  if  the  enemy 
"  advanced  powerfully;  and  that  he  would  himself, 
"  with  all  his  foot  and  cannon,  and  such  horse  as 


were  necessary,  attempt  the  taking  or  burning  of 
Taunton :"  and  to  that  purpose  desired  his  high- 
ness, "  to  send  positive  oniers  to  sir   Richard 
"  Greenvil,*'  (who,  notwithstanding  his  hig^hness's 
commands  formerly  sent  to  him,  and  some  orders 
from  the  king  himself,  made  not  that  haste  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected,)  "  to  advance,  and 
"  to  direct  the  commissioners  of  Somerset  to  gire 
their  personal  attendance  upon  that  service ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  take  care  that  sufficient 
magazines  of  victual  and  provisions  were  made 
"  for  the  soldiers :"  all  which  was  exactly  per- 
formed by  his  highness,  the  next  day  after  ne  re- 
ceived the  desires  of  general  Goring^. 

But  within  three  or  four  days,  and  before  the 

under  the  lord  Goring  were  an  army  by  them-  design  upon  Taunton  was  ready  for  execution,  it  ap- 
selves,  come  down  into  those  parts  before  his  i  peared  by  the  constant  intelligence,  that  Waller 
highness ;  and  stayed  then  there  for  their  pro-  I  was  advancing  with  a  great  lK)dy  of  horse  and 
tection  against  the  power  of  WaUer,  (which  was  dragoons,  and  some  foot ;  and  therefore  the  al- 
ready to  invade  tnem,)  and  the  garrison  of '  tempt  upon  Taunton  was  for  the  present  to  be  laid 
Taunton,  which  they  confessed  infested  their  |  aside ;  and  the  lord  Goring  very  earnestly  desired 
whole  county ;  that  he  was  very  desirous  that  j  the  prince  to  command  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  vrfao 
army  might  move  eastward,  as  soon  as  liiey  |  was  now  drawn  near  to  Taunton,  with  eight  hun- 
"  should  put  themselves  in  such  a  posture,  as  {  dred  horse,  and  above  two  thousand  two  nundred 
"  might  render  them  secure  against  their  enemies ;  >  foot,  besides  pioneers,  with  all  possible  speed  to 
*'  wished  them  to  propose  any  expedients,  how  the  '  march  to  him,  that  so  he  might  be  able  to  abide 
"  fortifications  of  the  garrisons  might  be  finished,  j  the  enemy,  if  they  came  upon  him ;  or,  otherwise, 
"  without  some  extraordinary  help ;  or  to  propose  <  to  compel  them  to  fight,  if  they  stayed  in  those 
the  most  convenient  one;  and  he  would  join  I  fast  quarters,  where  Uiey  then  were;  which  was 
with  them ;  and  desired  them  to  proceed  in  their  '  about  Shaftsbury,  Gillingham,  and  ihose  places. 
levies  of  men  and  money,  in  the  ways  agreed  6hJ  The  prince  accordingly  sent  lus  commands  posi- 
by  themselves;  and  they  should  find  all  concur-] ktiyely  to  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  ''  to  advance  to- 
rence  and  assistance  from  him."    But,  notwith-       wards  the  lord  Goring,  and  to  obey  all  soch 

"  orders  as  he  should  receive  from  his  lordship." 
But  he  as  positively  sent  his  highness  word,  "  that 
*'  his  men  would  not  stir  a  foot;  and  that  he  had 
promised  the  commissioners  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, that  he  would  not  advance  beyond  Taunton, 
till  Taunton  were  reduced ;  but  that  he  made  no 
question,  if  he  were  not  disturbed,  speedily  to 
give  a  good  account  of  that  place."    In  the 
mean  time,  the  lord  Goring  very  ffallantly  and 
successfully,  by  night,  fell  upon  sir  Wifiiam  Waller's 
quarters  twice  in  less  than  a  week;  and  killed  and 
took  so  good  a  number,  that  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved sir  William  Waller  was  lessened  near  a 
thousand  men  by  these  rencounters;  the  lord 
Goring  still  declaring,  ''that  he  could  neither 
"  pursue  his  advantages  upon  a  party,  nor  engage 
"  the  main  of  the  rebels,  without  the  addition  of 
**  Greenvil*s  foot ;"  and  he,  notwithstan(Hng  all 
orders,  as  peremptorily  refusing  to  stir,  but  pro- 
fessing, "  that,  if  he  had  an  addition  of  six  hun- 
*'  dred  men,  he  would  be  in  the  town  within  six 
*'  days." 

Whilst  things  stood  thus,  sir  William  Waller, 
much  weakened  with  these  disasters,  and  the  time 
of  his  command  being  near  expired,  drew  back 
eastward ;  and  was,  by  night  marches,  retired  as 
far  as  Salisbur}%  before  the  lord  Goring  had  notice 
of  his  motion.  Whereupon  his  highness,  upon 
consideration  how  impossible  it  was  to  over^dce 
him,  which  general  Goring  himself  confessed  by 
his  letters,  or  to  engage  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Greenvil,  and  the  other  forces  of  those 
parts,  in  any  action,  before  the  business  of  Taunton 
should  be  over,  (which  indeed  disappointed  all  our 
hopes  both  of  men  and  money  in  that  great  county,) 
and,  on  the  other  side,  considering,  if  that  place 
were  reduced,  (as  sir  Richard  Greenvil  undertook 
it  should  be  in  six  days,  and  others,  who  had  viewed 
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it,  thought  it  not  a  work  of  time,)  besides  the 
terror  it  would  strike  into  their  neighbours,  there 
would  be  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse,  and  five 
thousand  foot,  ready  to  be  apnlied  to  any  service 
they  should  be  directed  to,  ana  that  then  the  lord 
Goring  might  prosecute  his  commission  in  Sussex 
and  Kent,  with  such  a  reasonable  recruit  of  foot  as 
should  be  necessary,  and  yet  his  highness  enabled, 
in  a  short  time,  to  oe  in  the  head  of  a  very  good 
army  raised  out  of  the  four  associated  counties, 
either  for  the  reducing  the  few  other  places  which 
were  garrisoned  by  the  rebels,  or  to  march  toward 
his  majesty :  I  say,  upon  these  considerations,  the 
prince  (with  the  privity  and  advice  of  prince 
Knpert,  who  was  then  at  Bristol,  and  present  at  the 
whole  consultation,  and  the  principal  adviser  in  it) 
wrote,  upon  the  eleventh  of  April,  to  the  lord  Gor- 
ing, being  then  about  Wells,  *'  that  his  opinion 
"  was,  that  the  horse  and  dragoons  under  his  lord- 
"  ship's  command  should  advance  from  the  quar- 
*'  ters  where  they  then  were,  much  to  the  prejudice 
*'  of  that  county,  into  Dorsetshire  or  Wiltslure,  or 
*^  into  both  of  them ;  and  that  the  foot  and  cannon 
*^  should  march  directly  towards  Taimton,  accord- 
**  ing  to  the  design  formerly  proposed  by  his  lord- 
*'  ship;  and  reterred  it  to  himself,  wnether  his 
"  lordship  in  person  would  stay  with  the  horse, 
"  or  go  with  the  foot ;  and  desired  to  receive  his 
**  opinion  and  resolution  upon  the  whole  ;*'  there 
being  nothing  proposed  to  be  acted  in  two  days. 
This  letter  was  sent  by  colonel  Windham,  the 

fovemor  of  Bridgewater,  who  came  that  day, 
:om  Taunton,  from  sir  Richard  Greenvil;  and 
could  best  inform  him  of  the  strength  of  the 
town,  and  the  condition  of  sir  Richard  Greenvil's 
forces. 

The  next  day  colonel  Windham  returned  with  a 
short  sullen  letter  from  the  lord  Goring  to  the 
prince,  *'  that  he  had,  according  to  his  command, 
''  sent  the  foot  and  cannon  to  Taunton,  and  the 
'*  horse  to  the  other  places ;  and  that,  since  there 
**  was  now  nothing  for  him  to  do,  he  was  gone  to 
**  Bath  to  intend  his  health:"  where  he  com- 
plained privately,  '*that  his  forces  were  taken 
**  from  him  at  a  time  when  he  meant  to  pursue 
"  Waller,  and  could  utterly  defeat  him ;"  and 
much  inveighed  against  the  prince's  council,  for 
sending  orders  to  him  so  prejudicial  to  the  king's 
service :  whereas  it  was  only  an  opinion,  and  not 
orders,  grounded  upon  what  himself  had  formerly 
proposed,  and  to  which  he  was  desired  to  r^urn 
his  present  judgment,  being  within  half  a  day's 
journey  of  the  prince,  upon  whom  he  ought  to 
have  attended  in  person,  or  have  presented  his 
advice  to  him,  if  what  was  then  offered  seemed 
not  convenient.  But,  after  some  days  froHckly 
spent  at  Bath,  he  returned  to  his  former  temper, 
and,  waiting  on  the  prince  at  Bristol,  was  content- 
ed to  be  told,  "that  he  had  been  more  appre- 
'*  hensive  of  discourtesies  than  he  had  cause ;" 
and  so  all  misunderstandings  seemed  to  be  fairly 
made  up. 

The  lord  Goring's  foot  and  cannon  being  thus 
suddenly  sent  to  Taunton,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe ;  for  the  better  preventing 
all  mistakes  and  contests  about  command,  the 
prince  sent  the  lords  Capel  and  Colepepper  to 
Taunton,  to  settle  all  disputes  that  might  arise, 
and  to  dispose  the  county  to  assist  that  work  in 
the  best  manner;  which  proved  very  fortunate; 
for  the  same  day  they  came  thither,  sir  Richard 


Greenvil,  having  brought  his  forces  within  mus- 
ket-shot on  one  side  of  Taunton,  went  himself  to 
view  Wellington-house,    five   miles    distant,   in 
which  the  rebels  had  a  garrison,  and  was,  out  of 
a  window,  shot  in  the  thigh ;  with  which  he  fell, 
the  wound  being  then  conceived  to  be  mortal :  so 
that  there  was  no  person  who  would  pretend  to 
command ;  those  under  Greenvil,  having  no  ex- 
perienced  officer   of  reputation   equal   to    that 
charge,  yet  being   superior  in  number  to  the 
other,  would  not  be  commanded  by  sir  Joseph 
Wagstaffe ;  so  that  if  the  lords  had  not  verv  hap- 
pily been  present,  it  is  probable,  both  those  bodies 
of  foot,  each  being  too  weak  for  the  attempt  by 
itself,  would,  if  not  disbanded,  at   best   have 
retired  to  their  former  posts,  and  left  those  of 
Taunton  at  liberty  to  have  done  what  they  thought 
best.    But  they  being  there,  and  sir  John  Berkley 
being  in  that  mstant  come  thither  to  meet  them, 
with  an  account  of  the  state  of  Devonshire,  they 
persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  present  charge  of 
the  whole,  (all  the  ofiUcers  of  both  bodies  having 
formerly  received  orders  from  him>)  and  to  prose- 
cute the  former  design  upon  the  town ;  all  persons 
submitting  till  the  prince's  pleasure  should  be 
farther  known;  those  officers  under  sir  Richard 
Greenvil  presently  sending  away  an  express  to 
Bristol,  to  desire  the  lord  Hopton  to  take  the 
command  of  them.  But  his  lordship  had  no  mind 
to  enter  upon  any  particular  action  with  disjointed 
forces,  tiU,  upon  the  remove  of  the  lord  Goring, 
the  whole  command  might  be  executed  according 
to  former  establishment.  And  so  a  special  direction 
was  sent  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers,  to  obey 
sir  John  Berkley,  according  to  what  had  been 
formerly  settled  by  the  lords.     He,  in  few  days, 
put  the  business  in  very  good  order,  wid  by  storm 
took  Wellington-house,  where  Greenvil  had  been 
hurt.     I  cannot  omit  here,  that  the  lords,  coming 
to  visit  Greenvil,  in  the  instant  that  he  was  put 
into  his  litter,  and  carrying  to  Exeter,  told  him 
what  they  had  thought  necessary,  to  be  done  in 
the  point  of  command;  the  wmcb  he  seeming 
very  well  to  approve,  they  desired  him  to  call  his 
officers,  (most  of  the  prmcipal  being  there  pre- 
sent,) and  to  command  them  to  proceed  in  the 
work  in  hand  cheerfully,  under  the  command  of 
sir  John  Berkley ;  the  which  he  proxmsed  to  do, 
and  immediately  said  somewhat  to  his  officers,  at 
the  side  of  his  litter,  which  the  lords  conceived  to 
be  what  he  had  promised :  but  it  appeared  after  that 
it  was  not  so ;  and,  very  probably,  was  the  con- 
trary ;  for  neitiber  officer  nor  soldier  did  his  duty 
alter  he  was  gone,  during  the  time  sir  John  Berk- 
ley commanded  in  that  action. 

The  prince  finding  the  public  service  in  no 
degree  advanced  by  the  commissioners  of  So-- 
merset,  and  that  though  there  was  no  progress* 
made  in  the  association  affected,  and  unaertakea 
by  them,  yet  it  served  to  cross  and  oppose  aU. 
other  attempts  whatsoever;  those  who  had  no 
mind  to  do  any  thing,  satisfying  themselves  with 
the  visible  impossibility  of  that  design,  and  yet 
the  other,  who  had  first  proposed  it,  thinking 
themselves  engaged  to  consent  to  no  alteration; 
and  his  highness  being  informed  by  a  gentleman, 
(sent  by  him,  at  his  first  coming  to  Bristol,  to 
the  two  farthest  western  counties,  to  press  the 
execution  of  whatsoever  was  promised  in  order  to 
the  association,)  "  that  those  two  coimties  of 
«  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  entirely  devoted  ta 
4  A 
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"  serve  the  prince,  in  what  manner  soever  he 
'*  should  propose/'  he  thought  fit  to  summon  the 
commissioners  of  all  the  associated  counties,  to 
attend  upon  him  in  some  convenient  place,  where, 
upon  fuU  consideration,  such  conclusions  might 
be  made,  as  miffht  best  advance  the  work  in  hand, 
both  for  the  reduction  of  Taunton,  and  raising  a 
marching  army;  which  counsel  had  been  sooner 
given,  and  had  in  truth  been  fit  to  be  put  in 

Practice  upon  his  first  coming  to  Bristol,  when 
e  discerned  the  flatness,  peremptoriness,  and 
unactivity  of  the  gentlemen  of  Somerset;  from 
whom  it  was  evident  nothing  was  to  be  expected, 
till,  by  the  unanimity  and  strength  of  the  two 
western  counties,  that  county  could  be  driven 
and  compelled  to  do  what  was  necessary,  and  to 
recede  from  their  own  suUen  and  positive  deter- 
minations ;  which  had  been  easy  to  do,  but  that 
shortly  after  his  highness  came  to  Bristol,  upon 
what  apprehensions  no  man  knew,  there  was  great 
jealousy  at  Oxford  of  his  going  farther  west ;  and 
thereupon  direction  given,  "that  he  should  not 
*'  remove  from  Bristol,  but  upon  weighty  reasons, 
**  and  with  which  his  majesty  was  to  be  first 
*'  acquainted/'  Whereas>  by  his  instructions, 
*'  he  was  to  make  his  residence  in  such  a  place, 
*'  as  by  the  council  should  be  thought  most  con- 
^^  ducing  to  his  affairs."  However,  such  a  meet- 
ing with  all  the  commissioners  being  demon- 
strably necessary,  and  Bristol  thought  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  west,  besides  that  the 
plague  begun  to  break  out  there  very  much,  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  his  highness  resolved  to  go 
to  Bridgewater  for  a  few  days,  and  to  summon 
thither  the  commissioners,  the  rather  to  give 
some  countenance  to  the  business  of  Taunton, 
then  closely  besieged  by  sir  John  Berkley ;  and  to 
that  purpose  directed  his  letters  to  the  several 
commissioners  to  attend  him  there,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  three  and  twentieth  of  Apnl ;  the  king 
being  then  at  Oxford,  preparing  for  the  field, 
prince  Rupert  at  Worcester,  levying  men,  and  the  I 
rebels  at  London  in  some  disorder  and  confusion  I 
about  their  new  model,  having  newly  removed 
the  earl  of  Pssex,  and  earl  of  Manchester,  earl  of^ 
Denbigh,  and  sir  William  Waller,  from  any  com-*^ 
mand,and  substituted  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  general; 
who  was,  out  of  the  other  broken  and  almost  dis- 
solved forces,  to  mould  an  army,  which  was  then 
in  no  very  hopeful  forwardness. 

Upon  the  day,  the  prince  came  to  Bridgewater ; 
and  was  attended  by  a  sreat  body  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Somerset,  mat  place  being  near  the 
centre  of  that  great  county;  there  appeared  for 
Dorsetshire,  as  sent  from  the  rest,  sir  John 
Strangeways,  Mr.  Anchetil  Grey,  and  Mr.  Ry ves ; 
for  Devonshire,  sir  Peter  Ball,  sir  George  Parry, 
Mr.  Saint  Hill,  and  Mr.  Muddyford;  and  for 
Cornwall,  sir  Henry  Killegrew,  Mr.  Coriton,  Mr. 
Scawen,  and  Mr.  Roscorroth.  The  whole  body 
waited  on  the  prince  the  next  morning ;  and  were 
then  told,  "  that  his  coming  thither  was  to  receive 
"  their  advice,  and  to  give  his  assistance  in  what 
might  concern  the  peace  and  welfare  of  each 
particular  county,  and  might  best  advance  the 
general  service  of  the  king;  that  if  the  asso- 
ciation which  had  been  proposed,  seemed  to 
them,  by  the  accidents  and  mutations  which 
had  happened  since  the  time  of  that  first  pro- 
posal," (as  in  truth  very  notable  ones  had  hap- 
pened,) "  not  fit  now  to  be  further  prosecuted,  ne 
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was  ready  to  consent  to  any  alteraticm  they 
should  propose,  and  to  join  with  them  in  any 
other  expement;  and  wished  them  therefore  to 
confer  together,  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and 
**  when  they  were  ready  to  propose  any  thing  to 
"  him,  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  it,"  After 
two  or  three  days'  consultation  amongst  them- 
selves, they  were  unanimously  .of  opinion,  (except 
sir  John  Stawel,  who,  against  all  the  rest,  and 
against  all  that  could  be  said  to  him»  continned 
positive  for  the  general  rising  of  one  and  all,  and 
for  that  alone,)  "  that  that  design  was  for  the  pre- 
''  sent  to  be  laid  aside ;  and  tluit,  instead  thereof, 
*'  those  counties,  according  to  their  several  known 
**  proportions,  would  in  a  very  short  time"  (as  1 
remember  a  month  was  the  utmost)  "  raise  and 
'^  arm  six  thousand  foot,  besides  the  prince's 
''  guards,  which  would  be  full  two  thousand 
'*  more ;  not  reckoning  those  of  the  lord  Goiing's, 
''  which  were  fifteen  hundred,  but  including  the 
"  foot  of  sir  John  Berkley  and  sir  Richard  Green- 
**  vil,  then  before  Taunton;"  which  all  men  con- 
cluded would  be  reduced  in  less  than  a  month. 
This  proposition  bdng  approved  by  the  prince, 
all  particulars  were  agreed  upon :  the  several  days 
for  the  rendezvous  oi  the  new  levies,  and  the 
officers  to  whom  the  men  were  to  be  delivered, 
named;  and  warrants  issued  out  accordingly: 
all  things  reqtiisite  for  the  speedy  reduction  d 
Taunton  ordered  and  directea;  so  that,  in  order 
to  the  taking  that  place,  and  the  raising  an  army 
speedily,  all  things  stood  so  fiedr,  that  more  could 
not  be  wished. 

As  this  journey  to  Bridgewater  wrought  this 
good  efifect,  so  it  produced  one  notable  inconveni- 
ence, and  discovered  another.  The  prince,  having 
before  his  coming  from  Oxford  been  very  little  con- 
versant with  business,  had  been  persuaded,  frnm 
his  coming  out,  to  sit  frequenllv,  if  not  con- 
stanUy,  in  council,  to  mark  ana  consider  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  to  accustom  himself  ta  a  habit 
of  speaking  and  judging  upon  what  was  said;  to 
the  which  he  had  with  great  ingenuity  applied 
himself :  but  coming  to  Bridgewater,  and  having 
an  extraordinaiy  kindness  for  Mrs.  Windham, 
who  had  been  his  nurse,  he  was  not  only  diverted 
by  her  folly  and  petulancj  from  applyLag  himsdf 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  hiis  business,  bat 
accustomed  to  hear  her  speak  negligently  and 
scomfrilly  of  the  council ;  which,  though  it  noade 
no  impression  in  him  of  disrespect  towards  them, 
encouraged  other  people  who  heard  it,  to  the  like 
liberty;  and  from  tnence  grew  an  irreverence 
towards  them ;  which  reflected  upon  himself,  and 
served  to  bring  prejudice  to  their  counsels  through- 
out the  whole  course.  She  had  besides  many 
private  designs  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  hers^ 
and  her  children,  besides  the  qualifying  her  hus- 
band to  do  all  acts  of  power  without  control  upon 
his  neighbours,  and  idx)ured  to  procure  grants 
or  promises  of  reversions  of  lands  from  the  prince  i 
and  finding  that  the  prince  was  not  to  transact 
any  such  thing  without  the  advice  of  the  counci], 
and  that  they  were  not  like  to  comply  in  those 
enterprises,  she  laboured  to  raise  jealousies  and 
dislikes  between  them,  and  kindled  such  a  faction 
in  the  prince's  family,  as  produced  many  incon- 
veniences. For  from  hence  sir  Charles  Berkley, 
who  had  a  promise  to  be  made  controller  of  the 
prince's  household,  and  Mr.  Long,  who  had  the 
like  promise  to  be  his  secretary,  when  he  should 
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be  created  prince  of  Wales,  (till  which  time  ihoee 
officers  were  never  made,)  began  to  think  they 
had  injmy  done  them,  that  they  were  not  pre- 
sently of  the  prince's  council,  to  which  the  places 
they  were  to  have  gave  them  title ;  though  they 
knew  well,  that  the  lords  who  then  attended  upon 
the  prince,  were  of  the  kind's  privy  council,  and 
in  that  capacity  only,  waited  upon  nis  highness ; 
and  that  the  oUier  were  only  of  the  prince's  own 
council  for  his  revenue,  and  for  the  administration 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  for  which  his  highness 
had  now  his  Uvery. 

However,  these  fancies,  thus  weakly  fproun^ed 
and  entertained,  made  such  an  impression  upon 
those  persons,  that  they  united  themselves  into  a 
faction,  and  prevailed  over  the  weakness  of  the 
earl  of  Berkshire  to  join  with  them;  and,  by 
degrees,  all  of  them  joined  with  all  [other]  dis- 
contented persons,  to  render  the  council  to  be 
much  neglected  and  undervalued.  Lastly,  she 
being  a  woman  of  great  rudeness,  and  of  a  coun- 
try pride.  Nihil  tnuliebre  prater  corpus  gerens, 
valued  herself  much  upon  the  power  and  bani- 
liarity  which  her  ndghbours  might  see  she  had 
with  the  prince  of  Wales;  and  therefore,  upon 
all  occasions,  in  company,  and  when  the  con- 
course of  the  people  was  greatest,  would  use 
great  boldness  towards  him;  and,  which  was 
worse  than  all  this,  she  affected  in  aJl  companies, 
where  she  let  herself  out  to  any  freedom,  a  very 
negligent  and  disdainful  mention  of  the  person 
of  the  king ;  the  knowledge  of  which  humour  of 
hers,  was  one  reason  that  made  his  majesty  un- 
willing his  son  should  go  farther  west  than  Bris- 
tol ;  since  he  knew  Bric^water  must  be  a  stage 
in  that  motion.  And  this  her  ill  disposition  was 
no  sooner  known  to  the  lords,  who  were  all  abso- 
lute strang^ers  to  her  before,  than  they  took  care 
that  his  highness  should  make  no  longer  residence 
in  that  garrison. 

The  other  inconvenience  that  it  discovered,  was 
the  desip^n  of  the  lord  Goring  to  have  the  com- 
mand ofthe  west.  For  then  it  grew  very  apnarent, 
that,  whatever  had  been  pretended  for  Kent  or 
Sussex,  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  affected  that 
chaige;  and,  I  fear,  had  some  other  encourage- 
ment for  it,  than  was  then  avowed.  And  therefore, 
from  his  first  coming  into  those  parts,  he  had  with 
great  industry  caressed  the  commissioners  of  So- 
merset and  Devon,  and  espedaUy  those  whom  he 
thought  any  way  inclined  against  the  lord  Hop- 
ton;  whom,  by  all  ill  arts,  he  endeavoured  to 
undervalue;  invei^hinff  against  "  the  too  great 
''  contribution,  assigned  to  the  garrison  of  Bris- 
tol; and  that  any  should  be  allowed  to  the 
uimecessary  garrison  (as  he  called  it)  at  Lam- 
port;" which  had  been  lately  settled  by  the  lord 
Hopton ;  and,  as  appeared  afterwards,  was  of  vast 
importance :  those  discourses  being  most  popular 
to  the  country,  though  most  pernicious  to  the 
king:  and  promised  "great  strictness  and  se- 
**  verity  of  discipline,  if  that  power  under  the 
*'  prince  might  be  devolved  to  mm."  To  Bridge- 
water  he  came  at  the  same  time  from  Bath,  upon 
pretence  of  "  visiting  Taunton,  and  seeing  whether 
*'  the  work  were  like  to  be  soon  done,  that  it 
*'  might  be  worth  the  intending  it ;"  but,  in  truth, 
to  drive  on  his  project  for  command  with  the 
commissioners;  who  were  invited  by  sir  Peter 
Ball  to  make  it  one  of  their  propositions  to  the 
prince,  "that  the  lord  Goring  might  be  consti- 
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"  tuted  his  lieutenant  general ;"  which  he  himself 
had  so  absolutely  digested,  that,  as  if  the  matter 
itself  had  been  out  of  question,  he  proposed  pri- 
vately to  most  of  the  prince's  council,  the  rules 
that  should  be  observed  between  them  in  the 
government  of  the  army,  and  the  administration 
of  the  civil  part.  Some,  of  no  extraordinary  kind- 
ness to  Goring,  wished  the  agreement  made,  and 
him  settled  in  the  command,  as  the  best,  if  not  the 
only  expedient,  for  advancement  of  the  king's  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  speedy  forming  an  army  worthy 
of  the  prince's  own  person  in  the  head  of  it ; 
apprehending^,  that  the  dividing  his  forces  from 
the  new  levies  would  leave  a  good  body  of  foot 
without  an  equal  power  of  horse,  and  without  a 
train,  except  a  longer  time  were  given  for  the 
making  it,  than  the  state  of  affairs  promised  to 
permit.  But  when  Goring  discoverea  by  his  dis- 
course with  several  of  the  council,  (with  whom  he 
communicated  upon  the  arf^ument  very  freely, 
and  expressed  in  plain  English,  "  that  except  he 
might  be  satisfied  in  the  particulars  he  pro- 
posed, he  should  have  no  neart  to  proceed  in 
the  public  service,")  that  they  woula  not  con- 
sent to  any  act  that  might  reflect  upon  the  lord 
Hopton;  and  that  some  of  them  had  such  a  pre- 
judice to  his  person,  that  they  would  make  no 
conjunction  with  him,  he  resolved  to  compass  his 
ends  some  other  way ;  and  so  pressed  it  no  farther 
in  any  public  address  to  the  prince  at  that  time. 
It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he  was  then  offered, 
and  assured,  "that,  as  soon  as  the  business  of 
"  Taunton  should  be  over,  he  should  have  such  a 
"  recruit  out  of  the  new  levies,  as  would  make  up 
"  his  own  foot  three  thousand  men,  besides  om- 
"  cers ;"  with  which  he  might  well  prosecute  his 
former  design ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  the  ^ 
absolute  command;  the  lord  Hopton  not  at  aU^ 
interposing,  or  meddling  with  the  army. 

It  was  now  concluded  by  all  men  who  had  well 
considered  his  carriage  and  behaviour  from  his 
first  coming  into  the  west,  that,  as  he  had  formed 
that  design  in  his  own  thoughts  from  the  first, 
of  being  about  the  prince,  and  resolved  never  to 
march  with  the  army  under  prince  Rupert,  Twhose  / 
nature  was  not  afpreeable  to  him,)  so  that  ne  had  V 
purposdv  and  willingly  suffered  Vandruske  to 
relieve  launton,  and  even  Weymouth  to  be  again 
recovered  by  that  handful  of  men  who  had  been 
beaten  out  of  it,  lest  the  business  of  the  west 
might  be  done  without  him,  or  by  other  men; 
and  that  his  presence  there  might  not  be  thought 
necessary.  For  if  Taunton  had  been  reduced,  as 
it  must  have  been  if  that  small  party  had  not 
relieved  it  even  in  the  last  article,  ne  could  have 
had  no  pretence  to  have  stayed  in  those  parts,  but 
must  immediately  have  pursued  his  former  design 
upon  Sussex,  and  those  other  counties,  for  which 
he  had  never  any  reasonable  foundation ;  or  have 
continued  his  march  to  the  king ;  which  he  had 
less  mind  to  do.  And  when  he  first  left  Oxford, 
and  went  into  Hampshire,  which  was  before  the 
end  of  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  he  had,  in  his 
jovial  fits,  when  ne  was  always  very  unreserved, 
declared,  with  great  resentment,  "  that  his  father 
"  was  iU  treated  by  the  queen  in  France,  and  that 
"  he  hoped  shortly  to  find  himself  in  such  a 
"  posture,  that  the  king  should  find  it  reasonable 
"  to  use  both  his  father  and  himself  better."  And 
vet  the  king  had  even  then,  upon  his  suit,  made 
nis  father  captain  of  his  guard  of  halberteers,  and 
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created  him  earl  of  Norwich,  whereby  himself  had 
the  appellation  of  lord,  which  he  enough  affected: 
and  in  his  first  debauches  at  Exeter,  his  brother 
Porter,  who  was  lieutenant  general  of  his  horse, 
informed  some  persons  of  honour  in  confidence, 
"  that  Goring  resolved  to  make  himself  lieutenant 
**  general  to  the  prince,  or  else  to  be  very  discon- 
*'  tented."  This  advertisement  was  sent  to  some 
of  the  council,  upon  his  highnesses  first  coming  to 
Bristol ;  and  was  the  first  hint  that  ever  thev  re- 
ceived, that  he  had  affected  that  charge ;  ana  was 
not,  with  the  rest  of  his  behaviour,  like  to  dispose 
them  to  wish  that  he  might  obtain  his  desire ;  but 
to  do  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  prevent  it. 

The  general  business  concerning  the  four  coun- 
ties being  agreed  and  settled  at  Bridgewater,  the 
commissioners  for  Devon  desired  to  be  heard  in 
what  concerned  that  particular  cotmty ;  and  then 
informed  his  highness,  "  that,  upon  sir  Richard 
Greenvil's  first  entering  upon  the  work  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  his  assurance,  that  he  would  take 
the  town  before  Christmas-day,  (which  under- 
taking I  mvself  saw  under  his  hand,)  and  that 
"  he  would  wrthwith  raise,  arm,  and  pay  twelve 
*'  hundred  horse,  and  six  thousand  foot,  they  had 
assigned  him  above  one  half  of  their  whole  con- 
tribution, amounting  to  above  eleven  hundred 
pounds  a  week ;  and,  for  the  providing  arms  and 
ammunition,  had  assigned  him  the  arrears  of  the 
'^  contribution  due  from  those  hundreds  allotted 
''  to  him ;  which  amounted  to  near  6000/. ;  he 
**  having  Ukewise  the  whole  contribution  of  Corn- 
wall, being  above  seven  hundred  pounds  week- 
ly; and  had  received  most  part  of  the  letter 
and  subscription  money  of  that  coimty  towards 
**  the  same  service :  that  he  had,  from  his  first 
entering  upon  the  charge,  (juietly  enjoyed  those 
contributions  in  Devon,  which  were  duly  paid ; 
and  had  received  the  greatest  part  of  the  arrears 
assigned  to  him  for  the  provision  of  arms  and 
ammunition :  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  had 
never  bought  above  twenty  barrels  of  powder,  or 
'*  any  arms,  but  had  received  both  the  one  and  the 
'*  other  from  them,  out  of  their  magazines ;  and 
*'  had  never  maintained  or  raised  near  half  the 
'*  number  of  men  to  which  he  was  obliged,  till  the 
*'  week  before  he  was  reqiiired  to  march  to  Tann- 
"  ton ;  when  he  had  called  the  posse  comitatus, 
'^  and  thence  forced  almost  the  wJhole  number  of 
^'  foot,  which  marched  with  him  thither,  bringing 
"  them  with  him,  as  far  as  Exeter,  unarmed ;  and 
''  there  compelled  the  commissioners  to  supply 
^'  him  with  arms  and  ammunition ;  that  having 
*'  left  not  two  thousand  foot  and  foiu"  hundred 
**  horse  before  Plymouth,  he  continued  still  to 
'*  receive  the  whole  contribution  formerly  assigned 
"  when  he  was  to  have  twelve  hundred  horse  and 
'^  six  thousand  foot ;  and  would  not  part  with  any 
^*  of  it :  so  that  he  received  more  out  of  Devon- 
**  shire  for  the  blocking  up  of  Plymouth,  (having 
"  all  Cornwall  to  himself  likewise,)  than  was  left 
for  the  garrisons  of  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Barn- 
stable, and  Tiverton,  and  for  the  finishing  those 
fortifications,  victualling  the  garrisons,  providing 
arms  and  ammunition;  with  which  they  had 
before  not  only  supplied  themselves,  but  had 
sent  great  quantities  to  the  kii^^«  army,  to  the 
**  lord  Goring,  and  to  the  siege  of  Taunton  :  that 
"  he  would  not  suflfer  them  to  send  any  warrants 
"  to  collect  the  letter  and  subscription  money,  to 
**  settle  the  excise,  or  meddle  with  delinquents' 
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'*  estates  in  the  hundreds  assigned  to  him  for  con- 
"  tribution ;  and  had  those  continual  contests  witk 

sir  John  Berkley,  being  colonel  general  of  the 

county,  and  the  other  governors  of  garrisons ; 

pretending  that  he  had  power  to  command 
*'  theu^ ;  that  there  was  such  an  animosity  grown 
**  between  them,  that  they  very  much  apprehended 
"  the  danger  of  those  divisions ;  there  having  been 
"  some  blood  shed,  and  men  killed,  upon  their 
"  private  contests :"  and  therefore  besoug^ht  his 
highness,  "  by  his  authority,  to  settle  the  limits 
''  of  their  several  jurisdictions,  in  order  to  the 
''  martial  affairs ;  and  likewise  to  order  sir  Richard 
"  Greenvil  to  receive  no  more  contribution,  than 
"  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  those  men 
"  who  continued  before  Plymouth ;  whereby  they 
"  could  be  only  enabled  to  perform  th^  parts  of 
"  the  association." 

This  was  pressed  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
reason,  that  it  was  thought  very  advisable  for  his 
highness  himself  to  go  to  Exeter,  where  both  the 
commissioners  and  sir  Richard  Greenvil  were ;  and 
there,  upon  the  hearing  of  aU  that  could  be  said,  to 
settle  the  whole  dispute.  But  at  the  same  time, 
and  whilst  that  matter  was  in  consideration,  letters 
came  from  his  majesty  to  his  highness  and  the 
lords,  expressly  inmbitmg  his  going  farther  west- 
ward ;  upon  what  reasons  I  cannot  imagine ;  and 
thereupon  the  prince  himself  returned  to  Bristol 
on  Wednesday  the  thirtieth  of  April,  having  stayed 
at  Bridgewater  only  seven  days;  and  sent  the 
lords  Capel  and  Colepepper,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  to  Exeter,  with  instructions  "  to 
"  examine  all  the  complaints  and  allegations  of  the 
"  commissioners,  and  to  settle  the  business  of  the 
"  contribution ;  and  upon  view  of  the  several  com> 
^'  missions  of  sir  John  Berkley  and  sir  Richard 
"  Greenvil,  so  to  agree  the  matter  of  jurisdictioD^ 
"  that  the  public  service  might  not  be  obstructed." 
And  from  hence  I  shall  continue  this  discourse 
throughout  all  the  agitations  concerning  sir  Richard 
Greenvil  to  the  time  of  his  commitment ;  in  which 
himself  hath  taken  great  pains  to  have  it  thought, 
he  had  very  hard  measure,  and  that  thereby  his 
majesty's  service  much  suffered  in  the  west. 

As  soon  as  the  lords  appointed  by  his  highness 
to  go  to  Exeter  came  thither,  they  went  the  same 
hour  to  visit  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  who  was  still 
bedrid  of  his  hurt.  They  intended  it  only  as  a 
visit,  and  so  would  not  replv,  at  that  time,  to  many 
very  sharp  and  bitter  complaints  and  invectives  he 
made  against  sir  John  Berklev,  (who  was  then  at 
the  leaguer  before  Taunton,)  out  told  him,  "  that 
'^  they  would  come  to  him  again  the  iiext  day,  and 
"  consider  of  all  businesses."  Accordingly  they 
came,  when,  with  great  bitterness,  he  agam  com- 
plained of  the  governor,  and  some  disrespects  from 
his  lieutenant  governor :  but  when  he  was  pressed 
to  particulars,  he  mentioned  principally  some  high 
and  disdainM  speeches,  the  most  of  which  were 
denied  by  the  other,  and  the  withholding  some 
prisoners  from  him,  which  he  had  sent  his  mar- 
shal for  near  Taunton.  The  truth  of  which  was 
this ;  whilst  sir  Richard  was  before  Taunton,  he 
had  sent  for  one  Mr.  Syms,  a  justice  of  peace  of 
the  county,  a  rich  and  decrepit  man,  who  lived 
within  three  miles  of  that  town.  He  charged  him 
with  some  inclinations  tp  the  rebels,  and  of  favour- 
ing their  proceedings.  The  gentleman  stood  upon 
his  justification  and  innocency,  and  desired  to  be 
put  upon  any  trial.     However,  sir  Richard  told 
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him,  ^'  he  was  a  traitoT,  and  should  redeem  himself 
*'  at  a  thousand  pounds,  or  else  he  would  proceed 
*'  in  another  way ;"  and  gave  him  three  days  to 
provide  the  money.    Before  the  time  expired,  sir 
Richard  was  hurt,  and  carried  to  Exeter;  whither 
he  no  sooner  came,  hut  he  despatched  his  marshal 
to  fetch  Mr.  Syms  to  him ;  who  appealed  to  sir 
John  Berkley,  (who  had  then  the  command,)  and 
desired  to  he  put  upon  any  trial;  and  (hesides 
that  he  was  of  a  very  infirm  hody,  and  unfit  for 
travel)  many  gentlemen  of  the  hest  quality  gave 
him  a  very  good  testimony,  and  undertook  for  his 
appearance,  whenever  he  should  be  called  upon. 
Upon  this  sir  John  Berkley  discharged  the  mar- 
shal, and  writ  a  very  civil  letter  to  sir  Richard 
Greenvil,  of  the  whole  matter ;  "  and  that  he  would 
see  the  gentleman  forth  coming  upon  the  least 
warning ;  but  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great 
cruelty,  to  carry  him  a  prisoner,  in  that  indis- 
position of  health,  from  his  house."  Sir  Richard 
looked  upon  this  as  the  robbing  him  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  writ  such  a  letter  to  sir  John  Berkley, 
so  fuU  of  ill  language  and  reproach,  as  I  have 
never  seen  the  like  from  and  to  a  gentleman ;  and 
complained  to  us  of  the  injury.    We  told  him, 
that  neither  he,  nor  sir  John  Berkley,  had  any 
authority  to  meddle  with  Mr.  Syms,  or  any  per- 
sons of  that  quality ;  who  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  prisoners  of  war;  but  if  in  truth  he 
should  prove  to  be  a  delinquent,  and  guilty  of 
those  crunes  objected  against  him,  his  fine  and 
composition  was  due  to  the  king,  who  had 
assigned  the  same  to  the  prince  for  the  public 
"  service;   and  that  there  were  commissioners, 
^*  before  whom  he  was  regularly  to  be  tried,  and 
**  with  whom  he  might  only  compound."     He 
would  not  understand  the  reason  of  this,  but  in- 
sisted upon  "^  John  Berkleys  protecting  Syms, 
"  as    a  great  indignity  to  nimself."      On   the 
other  hand,  sir  John  Berkley  complained  by  his 
letters,  "  that  those  soldiers  brought  to  Taunton 
**  by  Greenvil  every  day  mouldered  away,  and  he 
*'  had  reason  to  believe  it  was  by  his  direction; 
**  for  that  those  that  stayed,  and  tne  officers,  were 
"  very  backward  in  performing  their  duties ;  and 
"  that,  after  the  taking  of  WeUington-houBe,he  had 
commanded  that  nothing  shomd  be  done  towards 
the  defacing  it,  because  it  might  possibly  be  fit 
to  put  a  garrison  into  it,  if  the  siege  should  be 
*'  raised  from  Taunton ;  but  that  the  officer,  who 
*'  was  under  Greenvil,  had,  notwithstanding  such 
^'  command,  burned  it :  that  he  proceeded  in  the 
"  levying  monies,  and  sending  out  extravagant 
'^  warrants  throughout  the  county;"  and  many 
other  p^urticulars. 

Sir  Richard  Greenvil  denied,  '^  that  the  soldiers 
"  left  the  leaguer,  or  that  Wellington-house  was 
**  burned  by  any  direction  of  his ;"  though  it  ap- 
peared, that  aU  such  soldiers  as  left  their  colours 
and  came  to  him,  were  kindly  used,  and  had  money 
given  to  them  by  him;  and  that  lieutenant  colonel 
Robinson,  after  he  had  received  orders  from  sir 
John  Berkley  not  to  slight  Wellington-house, 
rode  to  Exeter  to  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  and  imme- 
diately, upon  his  return  from  him,  caused  it  to  be 
burnt.  Greenvil  said,  "  that  he  levied  no  monies, 
**  nor  issued  out  any  warrants,  but  what  he  had 
*'  authority  to  do  by  his  commission."  In  the  end 
they  shewed  him  their  instructions  from  the  prince, 
''  throughly  to  examine  aU  differences  between 
"  them  I  and>  upon  view  of  both  their  commis- 
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"  sions,  to  agree  what  limits  each  of  them  should 
*'  observe."  Thereupon  he  shewed  them  his  com- 
mission in  paper,  under  his  majesty's  sign  manual, 
attested  by  the  lord  Digby,  by  which  he  was 
authorized  ''to  command  the  forces  before  Ply- 
"  mouth ;"  and  in  order  thereunto,  with  such 
clauses  of  latitude  and  power,  as  he  might  both 
raise  the  posse,  and  command  the  trained  bands, 
and  indeed  the  whole  forces  of  both  counties ;  and 
was  to  receive  orders  from  his  majesty,  find  his 
lieutenant  general ;  and  was  Ukewise  at  that  time 
high  sheriff  of  Devon.  Sir  John  Berkley's  com- 
mission was  precedent,  and  more  formal,  being 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  ''of  colonel 
"  general  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  CornwaU, 
"  and  to  command  the  whole  forces  of  both 
"  counties,  as  well  trained  bands  as  others ;"  so 
that,  though  their  commissions  were  not  in  inten- 
tion all  one,  yet  they  included  clauses  and  powers 
so  much  the  same,  that  either  of  them  had  au- 
thority enough  to  disturb  the  other;  and  he  that 
only  saw  his  own,  might  reasonably  think  he  had 
power  over  the  other :  which,  between  persons  so 
disinclined  one  to  the  other  as  they  were  grown  to 
be,  might  have  proved  very  fatal,  if  the  remedy  had 
not  been  so  near  by  his  highness's  authority. 

After  the  perusal  of  their  commissions,  they 
shewed  him  their  instructions,  concerning  the  re- 
gulating the  contributions,  in  proportionable  as- 
signments for  the  several  services;  and  desired 
his  opinion,  "  what  forces  were  now  necessary  for 
"  the  blocldng  up  of  Plymouth,  since  any  attempt 
"  for  the  taking  it  was  to  be  laid  aside,  at  least  for 
"  a  time  ?  And  that  thereupon,  such  assignation 
''  miffht  be  made  to  that  purpose,  as  was  sufficient, 
"  ana  the  rest  otherwise  disposed  of."  He  told 
them,  "that  the  forces  then  there  (being  about 
"  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  four  hundred  horse,  of 
"  the  Devonshire  side) were  sufficient;"  and  pro- 
posed allowance  little  enough  for  the  service ;  and 
then  said,  "  that  it  troubled  him  to  be  confined  to 
"  such  an  emplojrment,  as  the  blocking  up  a  place, 
"  whilst  there  was  like  to  be  so  much  action  in 
the  field;  and  therefore  he  hoped  his  highness 
would  give  him  leave  to  wait  on  him  in  the 
army ;  where  he  thought  he  might  do  him  much 
"  better  service."  They  told  him,  "  they  had  au- 
"  thority  from  the  prince,"  (for  some  of  his  friends 
had  mentioned  the  same,  soon  after  he  had  received 
his  wound,)  "if  they  found  his  health  able  to  bear 
"  it,  and  his  inclination  led  him  that  way,  to  let 
"  him  know,  that  his  highness  would  be  glad  of 
"  his  service,  in  the  moulding  that  armv  which 
"  was  then  raising ;  which,  allowing  two  tnousand 
"  foot  to  the  recruiting  the  lord  Goring,  would  be 
"  in  view  six  thousand  foot,  and  above  two  thou- 
"  sand  horse  with  the  gu^s ;  in  which  he  had 
"  designed  him  the  second  place  of  command." 
But  then,  they  said, "  they  knew  not  where  to  place 
"  the  command  of  Plymouth."  Sir  Richard  very 
cheerfully  received  the  proposition  for  himself  in 
the  army ;  and  for  Plymouth,  he  said,  "  no  man 
"  was  fit  to  undertake  the  work  there,  but  sir 
"  John  Berkley,  who  had  the  command  of  both 
"  counties  :  thiat  it  was  visible  by  the  differences 
"  and  breaches  that  had  been  between  them,  how 
"  inconvenient  it  would  be  to  have  that  charge 
"  independent;  whereas,  if  it  were  in  one  hand, 
"  the  unanimous  consent  of  both  counties,  and 
"  all  the  forces  in  them,  would  more  easily  do  the 
"  business." 
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AU  thinffs  being  thus  agreed  upon,  as  far  as 
they  could  oe  without  sir  John  Berkley's  consent, 
who  was  then  before  Taunton ;  the  lords  resolved 
to  return  to  the  prince,  and  in  their  way  to  dispose 
sir  John  Berkley  to  what  had  been  proposed ;  and 
left  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  Exeter,  to 
agree  with  the  commissioners  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  contributions,  and  to  settle  some  other  par- 
ticulars which  they  had  resolved  upon.  The  wnole 
contrib|^tion  of  the  county  of  Devon  amounted  to 
two  thousand  pound  weekly;  whereof  so  many 
hundreds  were  assigned  by  the  commissioners,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  forces  before  Plymouth,  as 
amounted  to  the  just  proportion  and  establishment 
proposed  by  sir  Ricnard  Greenvil  himsetf ;  and 
then  so  many  to  the  garrisons  of  Exeter,  Dart- 
mouth, Barnstable,  and  Hyerton,  as  amounted  to 
the  payment  of  such  forces,  as,  on  all  hands,  were 
agreed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  defence, 
at  the  lowest  estabHshment.  All  which  being  done, 
upon  supposition  that  the  whole  contribution, 
being  two  thousand  pound  weeklv,  would  be, 
according  to  the  assignments,  exactly  paid,  there 
remained  not  a  penny  oveiplus,  for  the  buying 
ammunition  and  arms,  for  the  finishing  fortifica- 
tions, for  victualling  the  garrisons,  or  for  blocking 
up  of  Lvme ;  which  if  it  were  not  done,  all  that 
part  of  tne  country  would  be  liable  to  that  pres- 
siure ;  and  so,  unaole  to  pay  contribution  where  it 
was  assigned.  But  it  was  supposed,  the  last 
might  be  done  by  drawing  out  some  numbers 
from  the  several  garrisons,  if  there  were  no  dis- 
turbance from  abroad ;  and  the  rest  must  be  sup- 
plied out  of  the  excise,  the  major  part  whereof  was 
Dv  the  king  assigned  for  the  support  of  the  princess 
[Henrietta,  left  at  Exeter],  and  some  other  extra- 
ordinary ways  to  be  thought  of:  the  latter  money 
and  subscription  money  being  almost  exhausted. 

His  highness  was  no  sooner  returned  to  Bristol 
from  Bridgewater,  which  was  on  the  last  day  of 
April,  than  general  Goring  was  sent  for  by  the 
king,  to  draw  his  horse  and  dragoons  towards 
Oxlord;  that  thereby  his  majesty  might  free  him- 
self firom  Cromwell ;  who,  with  a  very  strong 
party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  lay  in  wait,  to  inter- 
rupt his  joining  with  prince  Mipert  about  Wor- 
cester. How  imwelcome  soever  these  orders  were 
to  the  lord  Goring,  yet  there  was  no  remedy  but 
he  must  obey  them :  and  it  was  now  hoped,  that 
the  west  should  be  hereafter  freed  from  him,  where 
he  was  at  that  time  very  ungracious.  He  marched 
with  that  expedition  towards  the  lung,  who  was 
then  at  Woodstock,  that  he  fell  upon  a  horse 
ouarter  of  Cromwell's,  and  another  party  of  Fair\ 
fax's  horse,  as  they  were  attempting  a  nassag^-^ 
over  the  river  of  Isis,  so-  prosperously,  (tne  very 
evening  before  he  came  to  the  king,)  that  he  broke 
and  defeated  them  with  a  great  slaughter,  which 
gave  him  great  reputation,  and  ms^e  him  ex- 
ceedingly welcome :  and  it  was  indeed  a  very  sea- 
sonable action,  to  discountenance  and  break  such 
a  partyj  in  the  infancy  of  their  new  model;  and 
did  break  their  present  measures,  and  made  Fair-^ 
fax  to  appoint  a  new  place  of  rendezvous  for  hisT 
new  army,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  king's 
forces. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  now  met  with  verv  little  op- 
position in  council,  had,  throughout  tne  winter, 
disposed  the  king  to  resolve  "to  march  north- 
**  wards,  and  to  fall  upon  the  Scottish  army  in 
**  Yorkshire,  before  Fairfax  should  be  able  to  per- 


**  feet  his  new  modd  to  that  degree,  as  to  take  ^ 
*'  field."  This  design  was  not  unreasonabie;  nor 
the  prince  to  blame  for  desiring  to  take  revenge 
on  them  who  had  offended  him  so  terribly  the  1^ 
year ;  which,  now  they  were  sqarated  from  the 
English,  who  had  indeed  defeated  him,  he  believed 
was  easy  to  be  done.  That  purpose  of  marching 
northward  was  now  the  more  hastened,  that,  in 
the  way,  Chester  might  be  relieved;  uriii^  was 
closely  besieged ;  and  then  thcnr  might  come  soon 
enough  to  Pontefract-castle,  before  wMch  the  Scot- 
tish army  then  was  ;  and  if  they  could  defieat  that, 
the  king  would  be  again,  upon  the  matter,  master 
of  the  north :  which,  by  the  insolence  of  the  Soots, 
and  the  dislike  they  had  of  the  new  model,  was 
conceived  to  be  better  affected  than  ever.  The 
next  day  after  Groring  came  to  the  king,  the  army 
was  drawn  to  a  rendezvous,  and  consisted  then  of 
five  thousand  foot,  and  above  six  thousand  horse; 
an  army  not  to  be  reasonably  lessened  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  campaign,  when  the  king  was  to 
expect  ne  should  have  so  much  to  do ;  and  if  it 
had  been  kept  together,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  summer  might  have  been  crowned  with  better 
success. 

Fairfax  was  then  about  Newburv,  not  in  readi- 
ness to  march;  yet  reported  to  oe  much  more 
unready  than  he  was,  and  that  his  design  was  to 
carry  his  whole  army  to  the  relief  of  Taunton, 
which  was  brought  almost  to  extremity;  which  if 
he  could  bring  to  pass,  would  give  him  great  repu- 
tation, and  would  make  the  parliament  near  sharers 
with  the  king  in  the  interest  of  the  west.  Upon 
this  prospect,  it  was  thought  reasonable,  and  ac- 
cordingly proDOsed  **  that  the  king  himself  would 
mardi  with  nis  army  into  the  west ;  and  thereby, 
not  only  prevent  the  relief  of  Taunton,  but  com- 
pel Faimx  to  fight,  before  he  ^ould  be  able  to 
loin  with  Cromwell ;  who  had  not  yet  gathered 
nis  troops  together."  This  was  the  concurreut 
advice  of  the  whole  council  with  which  the  king 
used  to  advise,  prince  Rupert  only  excepted,  and 
sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  who  commanded  the 
northern  horse;  which  were  impatient  to  be  in 
their  own  countiry.  Now  the  very  contrary  affec- 
tions towards  each  other,  between  prince  Rnpeit 
and  the  lord  Gorixig,  beg^  to  cooperate  to  one 
and  the  same  end.  The  prince  found  that  Goring, 
as  a  man  of  a  ready  wit,  and  an  excellent  speaker, 
was  like  to  have  most  credit  with  the  king  in  all 
debates ;  and  was  jealous,  that,  by  his  friendship 
with  the  lord  Digby,  he  would  (juickly  get  such  an 
interest  with  his  majesty,  that  his  own  credit  would 
be  much  eclipsed.  Hereupon,  he  did  no  less  de- 
sire that  Gormg  should  return  again  into  the  w»t, 
than  Goring  dicC  not  to  remain  where  prince  Rupert 
commanded.  This  produced  a  great  confidence  and 
friendship  between  them,  and  the  prince  told  him 
aU  that  any  of  the  council  had  spoken  freely  to 
him,  when  his  highness  abhorred  nothing  more 
than  that  Goring  should  be  near  the  prmce  of 
Wales ;  and  Gormg  said  all  of  the  council,  which 
he  believed  would  most  irreconcile  him  to  l^em. 
So  they  both  agreed  to  do  all  they  could,  to  lessen 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  coundL  The  king 
was  desired  to  receive  me  information  and  state  of 
the  west  from  Groring ;  who,  upon  the  late  good 
fortune  he  had,  and  by  the  artifices  of  the  lord 
Digby,  was  too  easily  l>elieved.  He  informed  the 
]smg  with  all  imaginable  confidence,  **  that  if,  by 
'*  the  positive  command  of  the  prince,  contrary  to 
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hiB  opinion  and  advice,  his  forces  had  not  been 
taken  from  him,  and  applied  to  the  siege  of 
Taunton,  he  had  doubtless  totally  ruined  all 
"  Waller's  forces,  and  prevented  the  coming  of 
those  parties  who  had  ffiven  his  majesty  so  much 
trouble  at  Oxford :  that  he  had  been  always 
used,  upon  his  resort  to  the  prince,  with  great 
disrespect,  being  not  called  into  the  council,  but 
put  to  an  attendance  without,  amon^  inferior 
**  suitors ;"  and  then  told  many  particular  pas- 
sages at  Bridgewater,  of  which  he  raised  advantage 
to  nimself,  upon  the  prejudice  he  begot  to  others. 
Whereas  tne  truth  of  the  design  upon  Taunton 
is  before  set  down,  with  all  the  circumstances ;  and 
Waller  was  marched  beyond  Salisbury,  before  the 
lord  Goring  knew  where  he  was ;  and  confessed, 
there  was  no  overtaking  him ;  and  he  had  always 
recdved  as  much  respect  from  the  prince  and 
council,  as  could  be  ffiven  to  a  subject ;  being  con- 
stantly called,  and  a£nitted  to  coundl  when  he  was 
present;  and  when  absent,  opinions  and  advices 
sent  to  him  from  the  council,  upon  such  parti- 
culars as  himself  proposed,  with  a  full  reference  to 
his  discretion,  to  do,  upon  the  place,  as  he  judged 
most  meet :  yet,  I  say,  he  got  so  much  credit, 
that  the  king,  by  his  letter  of  the  tenth  of  May  to 
the  prince,  directed,  "  that  general  Goring  should 
*'  be  admitted  into  all  consultations  and  debates, 
**  and  advised  withal,  as  if  he  were  one  of  the 
*'  established  council ;  that  prince  Rupert  having 
"  granted  him  power  to  give  conmiissions  in  that 
army,  all  commissions  to  be  granted  should  pass 
by  general  Goring;  and  thaX  none  shoula  be 
granted  by  the  pnnce,  in  his  own  name,  other- 
**  wise  than  in  such  cases  as  were  of  relation 
**  merely  to  the  association :  that  the  council 
*'  should  contribute  their  opinions  and  advices  to 
**  general  Goring,  but  that  his  highness  should 
**■  carefuUjr  forb^r  to  give  unto  the  lord  Goring 
**  any  positive  or  binding  orders  ;'*  whereas,  by  his 
instructions,  when  he  came  from  Oxford,  he  was 
to  put  both  his  commissions,  of  generalissimo,  and 
of  general  of  the  association,  in  execution,  as  he 
found  most  convenient ;  his  majesty  himself  then 
entertaining  very  little  hope  of  the  association,  as 
it  was  proposed ;  and  therefore,  by  his  letters  to 
the  prince  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  which  came  to 
him  at  Bridgewater,  all  the  assignations  formerly 
made  towards  the  association,  were  directed  to  be 
disposed,  and  converted  to  such  uses,  as  bv  the 
advice  of  his  council  should  be  found  most  aavan- 
tageous  to  the  service  of  those  parts ;  and  there- 
upon the  levies  were  consented  to,  and  directed  as 
is  before  mentioned.  With  these  triumphant  orders, 
the  lord  Goring  returned  into  the  west ;  where  we 
shall  now  leave  him,  and  wait  upon  his  majesty,  in 
his  unfortunate  march,  until  we  find  cause  enough 
to  lament  that  counsel,  which  so  fatally  dismissed 
him  and  his  forces,  at  a  time,  in  which,  if  he 
were  bom  to  serve  his  country,  his  presence 
might  have  been  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  the 
king ;  which  it  was  never  after  in  any  occasion.X 
When  Goring  was  thus  separated  from  tl^ 
king's  army,  his  majesty  marched  to  Evesham; 
and  in  his  way,  drew  out  his  garrison  from  Camb- 
den-house;  which  had  brought  no  other  benefit 
to  the  public,  than  the  enriching  the  licentious 
governor  thereof;  who  exercised  an  illimited 
tyranny  over  the  whole  country,  and  took  his 
leave  of  it,  in  wantonly  burning  the  noble  struc- 
ture, wherQ  be  had  too  long  inmibitedj  and  which^ 


not  many  years  before,  had  cost  above  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  the  building.  Within  few  days  after 
the  king  left  Evesham,  it  was  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  or  rather  stormed  and  taken  for  want  of 
men  to  defend  the  works ;  and  the  governor  and 
all  the  little  garrison  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of 
this  place  was  an  ill  omen  to  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer ;  and,  upon  the  matter,  cut  off  all  the  inter- 
course between  Worcester  and  Oxford ;  nor  was 
it  at  all  repaired  by  the  taking  of  Hawkeshr-house 
in  Worcestershire ;  which  the  rebels  had  fortified, 
and  made  strong,  and  which  the  king's  army  took 
in  two  days,  and  therein  the  governor,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  prisoners;  who  served  to 
redeem  those  who  were  lost  in  Evesham.  And  so, 
by  easy  and  slow  marches,  they  prosecuted  their 
way  towards  Chester.  But,  in  Stafifordshire,  the 
lord  Byron,  who  was  governor  of  Chester,  met 
the  king;  and  informed  him,  "that  the  rebels, 
"  upon  the  noise  of  his  majesty's  advance,  were 
'*  drawn  oflT;"  and  so  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done,  but  to  prosecute  the  northern  design ;  which 
was  now  intended,  and  the  army  upon  its  inarch 
accordingly,  when  intelligence  was  brought,  "  that 
"  Fairfax  had  sent  a  strong  party  to  reheve  Taun- 
"  ton,  and  was  himself,  with  his  army,  sat  down 
"  before  Oxford."  This  could  not  but  make  some 
alteration,  at  least  a  pause  in  the  execution  of  the 
former  counsels :  and  yet  Oxford  was  known  to  be 
in  so  good  a  condition,  that  the  loss  of  it  could  not 
in  any  degree  be  apprehended,  and  nothing  could  #> 
more  reasonablv  have  been  wished,  than  that  Fair-  *^ 
fax  should  be  tnroughly  engaged  before  it :  and  it 
was  concluded,  "  that  the  best  way  to  draw  him 
"  from  thence,  would  be  to  fall  upon  some  place 
"  possessed  by  the  parliament." 

And  they  had  no  considerable  town  so  near  the 
place  where  the  king  then  was,  as  Leicester;  in 
which  there  was  a  good  garrison,  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  Robert  Pye ;  and  prince  Rupert,  who 
was  always  pleased  with  any  brisk  attempt,  cheer- 
fully entertained  the  first  motion,  and  sent  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  forthwith  to  surround  it 
(which  was  of  great  extent)  with  his  horse ;  and 
the  next  day,  being  the  last  of  May,  the  whole 
army  was  dniwn  about  the  town,  and  the  prince, 
having  taken  a  view  of  it,  commanded  a  battery  to 
be  forthwith  raised  against  an  old  high  stonewall, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town ;  which,  by  his  own 
continued  presence,  was  finished  with  admirable 
diligence :  which  done,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the 
governor;  who  returned  not  such  an  answer  as 
was  required.  Thereupon,  the  battery  began  to 
play ;  and,  in  the  space  of  four  hours,  made  such 
a  breach,  that  it  was  thought  coimsellable,  the 
same  night  to  make  a  general  assault  with  the 
whole  army,  in  several  places ;  but  principally  at 
the  breach ;  which  was  defended  with  great  cou- 
rage and  resolution;  insomuch,  that  Uie  king's 
forces  were  twice  repulsed  with  great  loss  and 
slaughter ;  and  were  even  ready  to  draw  off  in 
despair :  when  another  party,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Page, 
seconded  by  a  body  of  horse  that  came  but  that 
day  from  Newark,  and,  putting  themselves  on  foot, 
advanced,  with  their  swords  and  pistols,  with  the 
other,  entered  the  town ;  and  made  way  for  their 
fellows  to  follow  them :  so  that,  bv  the  break  of 
day,  the  assault  having  continued  all  the  night,  all 
the  king's  armv  entered  the  line,  llien  the  go- 
vemorj  and  all  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers^  to  the 
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number  of  twelve  hundred^  threw  down  their  and  irresolution  of  those  about  him,  huiried  him 
arms,  and  became  prisoners  of  war :  whilst  the  into  counsels  very  disagreeable  to  the  pc^ture  he 
conquerors  pursued  their  advantage,  with  the  '  was  in.  He  knew  not  that  Fairfax  was  gone  from 
usual  license  of  rapine  and  plunder,  and  miserably  |  Oxford ;  and  the  intelligence,  which  some  men  pre- 
sacked  the  whole  town,  without  any  distinction  of  |  tended  to  have  received  from  thence,  was,  "  that 
persons  or  places ;  churches  and  hospitals,  as  well  |  '*  it  was  in  distress."  The  duke  of  York  remained 
as  other  houses,  were  made  a  prey  to  the  enraged  there ;  the  council,  many  lords  and  ladies,  who 
and  greedy  soldier,  to  the  exceeding  regret  of  the  ,  sent  intelligence  to  their  fiiends,  and  all  the  maga- 
king ;  who  well  knew,  that,  how  disaffected  soever  ,  zines  were  there ;  and  if  all  these  should  fall  into 
that  town  was  generally,  there  were  yet  many  who  i  the  enemy's  hands,  Leicester  would  appear  a  very 
had  faithful  hearts  to  him,  and  who  he  heartily  ,  poor  recompence.  These  particulars  being  unskii- 
wished  might  be  distinguished  from  the  rest :  but  fully,  yet  warmly  pressed  by  those  who  coold  not 
those  seasons  admit  no  difference  of  persons.  !  be  understood  to  mean  amiss,  the  king  resolved  to 
Though  the  place  was  well  gotten,  because  so  little  i  march  directly  for  Oxford ;  and  in  order  there- 
time  had  been  epent  in  the  getting  it,  yet  it  was  not  >  unto,  within  five  days  after  the  taking  of  Leicester, 
without  very  considerable  loss  on  the  king's  side ;  •  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  for  his  army ;  where 
there  being  near  two  hundred  soldiers  dead  upon  he  might  yet  very  reasonably  have  been  die- 
the  places  of  assault,  with  many  officers ;  colonel '  couraged  from  prosecutLag  that  intention ;  for  it 
Saint  George,  and  others  of  name ;  besides  many  then  appeared  evidently,  how  very  much  it  wa^ 
more  wounded  and  maimed.  The  king  presently  weakened  by  and  since  that  action,  and  by  the  loss 
made  the  lord  Loughborough,  a  younger  son  of  i  of  those  wno  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
the  earl  of  Huntington,  and  one  who  had  served  j  storm ;  by  the  absence  of  those  who  were  left  be- 
him  eminently  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  {  hind  in  the  garrison ;  and  by  the  running  away  of 
governor  of  Leicester ;  and  sir  Matthew  Apple-  ;  very  many  with  their  plunaer,  who  would  in  few 
yard,  a  soldier  of  known  courage  and  experience,  days  have  returned, 
his  heutenant  governor. 


The  taking  of  Leicester,  the  chief  town  of  that 
province,  even  as  soon  as  he  came  before  it,  and  in 


Fhe  number  of  the  king's  foot  which  remained, 
did  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred  above  three 
thousand ;  which  was  not  a  body  sufficient  to  fight 
that  manner,  purely  by  an  act  of  great  courage,  a  battle  for  a  crown.  Then,  all  the  northern  horse, 
gave  the  king's  army  great  reputation,  and  made  a  who  had  promised  themselves,  and  were  promised 
wonderful  impression  of  terror  upon  the  hearts  of  i  by  the  king,  that  they  should  go  into  their  own 
those  at  Westminster ;  who  now  revolved  the  >  country,  were  so  transported  witn  this  new  reaola- 
conditions  which  were  offered  at  Uxbridge ;  and  \  tion,  that  they  were  with  great  difficulty  restrained 
which  they  had  refused.  They  began  to  curse  I  from  disbanoing ;  and,  though  they  were  at  last 
their  new  model ;  and  to  reproach  those  who  had    prevailed  with  to  march,  were  not  enough  recovered 


persuaded  them ''  so  ingratefuUy  to  throw  off  their 
'*  old  general,  who  was  ready  to  foment  all  their 
^'  discontents.  It  was  not  above  twenty  days,  that 
''  the  king's  army  had  been  in  the  field,  and  in 
''  that  short  time  it  had  reduced  two  strong  garri- 
*'  sons  of  theirs,  without  giving  the  soldiers  any 
*'  conditions,  Hawkesly-house  m  Worcestershire, 
*'  and  the  town  of  Leicester :  whilst  their  new 
''  general  Fairfax  had  only  faced  Oxford  at  a  dis- 
*^  tance,  to  try  whether  the  ladies  would  prevail 
"  for  the  giving  up  of  the  town,  to  pacify  their 
"  fears ;  and  had  attempted  to  take  a  poor  house 
*'  that  lay  near,'  Borstall-house,  and  had  been 
''  beaten  from  thence  with  considerable  loss,  and. 


to  be  depended  upon  in  any  sudden  action.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  march  was  continued ; 
the  next  day,  at  Harborough,  the  intelligence  came 
"  that  Fairuuc  was  drawn  off  from  Oxford,  without 
'*  having  ever  approached  so  near  it,  as  to  dis- 
"  charge  one  piece  of  cannon  upon  it;  that  he  had 
''  been  beaten  off  from  Borstall-house  with  the  loss 
'^  of  officers,  as  well  as  soldiers ;  and  that  he  was 
"  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Buckingham." 
But  this  kindled  a  greater  appetite  to  find  him 
out,  than  there  was  before.  Inueed  there  was  le&s 
reason  to  march  northward,  since  they  mi^ht  well 
apprehend  the  Scottish  army  in  their  face,  and 


« 
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Fairfax  in  their  rear.     But  there  was  the  same 
had  drawn  off  from  both,  very  little  to  his  j  reason  still  for  their  retiring  back  to  Leicester,  or 
honour."    These  discourses  were  so  public  in  |  to  Worcester,  where  they  might  expect,  and  could 
the  city,  and  had  so  much  credit  in  both  houses  of   not  fail  of  an  addition  of  forces  to  the  army ;  and 
parliament,  that  they  exceedingly  desired  peace,    where  the  enemy,  who  must  now  be  obhged  to  find 


and  exercised  their  thoughts  only  how  they  might 
revive  the  old  treaty,  or  set  a  new  one  on  foot ; 
when  the  evil  genius  of  the  kingdom  in  a  moment 
shifted  the  whole  scene. 

Leicester  was  a  post,  where  the  king  might,  with 
all  possible  convenience  and  honour,  have  sat  still, 
till  his  army  might  have  been  recruited,  as  well  as 


his  march  towards  him  from  Wales,  with  a  body  of 
three  thousand  horse  and  foot :  and  he  had  reason 
to  expect,  that  the  lord  Goring  would  be  very 
shortly  with  him  with  his  horse ;  for  he  was  not 
departed  from  the  king  above  four  or  five  days, 
with  those  orders  which  are  mentioned  before,  (and 
with  which  he  was  so  well  pleased,)  but  that  the 
king  saw  cause  to  repent  his  separation,  and  sent 
other  orders  to  recall  him  as  soon  as  was  possible. 


them  out,  must  come  with  many  disadvantages. 
These  considerations  were  all  laid  aside,  and  e^^ery 
body  believed,  that  Fairfax's  army  was  much  dispi- 
rited, by  having  failed  in  their  two  first  enterprises; 
and  that  it  was  now  led  out  of  the  way,  that  it 
might  recover  courage,  before  it  should  be  brou|;(bt 
to  fight  with  so  victorious  troops  as  the  king^s 


throughly  refreshed.    Colonel  Gerrard  was  upon  \were :  and  therefore,  that  it  was  best  to  find  them 


but,  whilst  their  fear  was  yet  upon  them :  all  men 
concluded  that  to  be  true,  which  their  own  wishes 
suggested  to  them.  And  so  the  army  marched  to 
Daventry  in  Northamptonshire :  where,  for  want 
of  knowing  where  the  enemy  was,  or  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  the  king  remained  in  a  quiet  posture 
the  space  of  five  days. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  of  June  the  king  received 
intelligence,  that  Fairfax  was  advanced  to  North- 


But  the  king's  fate«  and  the  natural  unsteadiness    amptonj  with  a  strong  army ;  much  ouperior  to 
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the  numbers  he  had  formerly  been  advertised  of. 
Whereupon,  he  retired  the  next  day  to  Harbo- 
rongh  ;  and  meant  to  have  gone  back  to  Leicester, 
that  he  might  draw  more  foot  out  of  Newark,  and 
stand  upon  his  defence,  till  the  other  forces,  which 
he  expected,  could  come  up  to  him.  But,  that  very 
night,  an  alarm  was  brought  to  Harborough,  that 
Fairfax  himself  was  quartered  within  six  miles.  A 
council  was  presently  called,  and  the  former  reso- 
lution of  retiring  presently  laid  aside,  and  a  new 
one  as  quickly  token,  "  to  fight ;"  to  which  there 
was  always  an  immoderate  appetite,  when  the 
enemy  was  within  any  distance.  They  would  not 
6toy  to  expect  his  coming,  but  would  go  back  to 
meet  him.  And  so,  in  the  morning  early,  being 
Saturday  the  fourteenth  of  June,  all  the  army  was 
drawn  up,  upon  a  rising  ground  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage, about  a  mile  south  from  Harborough, 
(which  was  left  at  their  back,)  and  there  put  in  order 
to  give  or  receive  the  charge.  The  main  body  of 
the  foot  was  led  bv  the  lord  Astley,  (whom  the 
king  had  lately  maae  a  baron,)  consisting  of  about 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  foot;  the  right 
wing  of  horse,  being  about  two  Uiousand,  was  led 
by  prince  Ruggt;  the  left  wing  of  horse,  consist- 
ing of  all  Ihe  northern  horse,  with  those  from 
Newark,  which  did  not  amount  to  above  sixteen 
hundred,  was  commanded  by  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale ;  in  the  reserve  were  the  king's  life- 
g^OaAir  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  and 
prince  Rupert's  regiment  of  foot,  (both  which  did 
niake  very  little  above  eight  hundred,)  with  the 
king's  horse-guards,  commanded  by  the  lord 
Bernard  Stuart,  (newlv  made  earl  of  Litchfield,) 
which  made  that  day  atx>ut  five  hundred  horse. 

The  army,  thus  disposed  in  good  order,  made  a 
stand  on  that  ground  to  expect  the  enemy.  About 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  it  began  to  be 
doubted,  whether  the  intelligencethey  had  received 
of  the  enemy  was  true.  Upon  which  the  scout- 
master was  sent  to  make  fisuther  discovery;  who, 
it  seems,  went  not  far  enough ;  but  returned  and 
averred,  *'  that  he  had  been  three  or  four  miles 
*'  forward,  and  could  neither  discover  nor  hear  any 
*^  thing  of  them :"  presently,  a  report  was  raised 
in  the  army,  *'  that  tne  enemy  was  retired."  Prince 
Rupert  thereupon  drew  out  a  party  of  horse  and 
musketeers,  both  to  discover  and  engage  them, 
the  army  remaining  still  in  the  same  place  and 
posture  they  had  been  in.  His  highness  had  not 
marched  above  a  mile,  when  he  received  certain 
intelligence  of  their  advance,  and  in  a  short  time 
after,  he  saw  the  van  of  their  army,  but  it  seems 
not  so  distinctly,  but  that  he  conceived  they  were 
retiring.  Whereupon,  he  advanced  nearer  with 
his  horse,  and  sent  back,  "  that  the  army  should 
**  march  up  to  him ;"  and  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  order  said,  "  that  the  prince  desired 
"  they  should  make  haste."  Hereupon  the  advan- 
tage ground  was  quitted,  and  the  excellent  order 
they  were  in,  and  an  advance  made  towards  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  might  be.  By  that  time  they 
bad  marched  about  a  mile  and  an  half,  the  horse 
of  the  enemy  was  discerned  to  stand  upon  a  high 
ground  about  Naseby ;  whence  seeing  the  manner 
of  the  king's  march,  in  a  full  campaign,  they  had 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  place  tnemselves,  with 
all  the  advantages  they  could  desire.  The  prince's 
natural  heat  and  impatience  could  never  endure 
an  enemy  long  in  his  view ;  nor  believe  that  they 
had  the  courage  to  endure  his  charge.  And  so  the 


army  was' engaged  before  the  cannon  was  turned, 
or  tne  ground  made  choice  of  upon  which  they 
were  to  fight :  so  that  courage  was  only  to  be 
relied  upon,  where  all  conduct  failed  so  much. 

It  was  about  ten  of  the  dock  when  the  battle 
began :  the  first  charge  was  given  by  prince  Ru- 
pert; who,  with  his  own,  and  his  brother  prince 
Maurice's  troop,  performed  it  with  his  usual  vigour; 
and  was  so  well  seconded,  that  he  bore  down  all 
before  him,  and  was  master  of  six  pieces  of  the 
rebels'  best  cannon.  The  lord  Astley,  with  his 
foot,  though  against  the  hill,  advanced  upon  their 
foot ;  who  discharged  their  cannon  at  them,  but 
overshot  them,  and  so  did  their  musketeers  too. 
For  the  foot  on  either  side  hardly  saw  each  other 
till  they  were  within  carabine  shot,  and  so  only 
gave  one  volley ;  the  king's  foot,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  falling  in  with  their  swords,  and  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets ;  with  which  they  did 
very  notoble  execution,  and  put  the  enemy  into 
great  disorder  and  con^ion.  The  right  wing  of 
horse  and  foot  being  thus  fortunately  engaged  and 
advanced,  the  left  wing,  under  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  in  ^vq  bodies,  advanced  with  equal  reso- 
lution ;  and  was  encountered  by  Cromwell,  who 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
with  seven  bodies  greater  and  more  numerous  than 
either  of  the  other;  and  had,  besides  the  odds  in 
number,  the  advantage  of  the  ground;  for  the 
king's  horse  were  obliged  to  march  up  the  hiU, 
before  they  could  charge  them :  yet  they  did  their 
duty,  as  well  as  the  place,  and  great  inequalit^r  of 
numbers,  would  enable  liiem  to  do.  But  being 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  the  enemy's  horse,  and 
pressed  hard,  before  they  could  get  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  they  gave  back,  and  fled  farther  and  faster 
than  became  them.  Four  of  the  enemy's  bodies, 
close,  and  in  good  order,  followed  them,  that  they 
might  not  rally  affain ;  which  they  never  thought 
of  doing ;  ana  the  rest  charged  the  king's  foot, 
who  had  till  then  so  much  the  advantage  over 
theirs ;  whilst  prince  Rupert,  with  the  right  wing, 
pursued  those  horse  which  he  had  broken  and 
defeated. 

The  kinj^s  reserve  of  horse,  which  was  his  own 
guards,  with  himself  in  the  head  of  them,  were 
even  ready  to  charge  those  horse  who  followed  his 
left  wing,  when,  on  a  sudden,  such  a  panic  fear 
seized  upon  them,  that  they  all  run  near  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  without  stopping ;  which  happened  upon 
an  extraordinary  accioent,  that  hath  seldom  fallen 
out,  and  might  well  disturb  and  disorder  very  re- 
solute troops,  as  those  were  the  best  horse  in  the 
army.  The  king,  as  was  said  before,  was  even 
upon  the  point  of  charging  the  enemy,  in  the  head  / 
of  his  guards,  when  the  earl  of  Camewarth,  who 
rode  next  to  him,  (a  man  never  suspected  for  infi* 
delity,  nor  one  from  whom  the  king  would  have 
received  counsel  in  such  a  case,)  on  a  sudden,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  king's  horse,  and 
swearing  two  or  three  full  mouthed  Scottish  oaths, 
(for  of  that  nation  he  was,)  said,  '*  Will  you  go 
'^  upon  your  death  in  an  instant  ?"  and,  before  his 
majesty  understood  what  he  would  have,  turned 
his  horse  round ;  upon  which  a  word  run  through 
the  troops,  "  that  they  should  march  to  the  right 
"  hand ;"  which  was  both  from  charging  the 
enemv,  or  assisting  their  own  men.  And  upon 
this  tney  all  turned  their  horses,  and  rode  upon  the 
spur,  as  if  they  were  every  man  to  shift  for  him- 
self. 
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TTie  king  retires  to  Hereford. — Prince  Rupert  to  Bristol.         [book  ix. 


It  is  veiy  true,  that,  upon  the  more  soldierly 
word  stand,  which  was  sent  to  run  sdfter  them, 
many  of  them  returned  to  the  king ;  though  the 
former  unlucky  word  carried  more  from  him.  And 
by  this  time,  prince  Rupert  was  returned  with  a 
ffood  body  ot  those  horse,  which  had  attended 
him  in  his  prosperous  charge  on  the  right  wing ; 
but  they  having,  as  they  thought,  acted  their 
parts,  could  never  be  brought  to  rally  themselves 
again  in  order,  or  to  charge  the  enemy.  And  that 
difference  was  observed  shortly  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  in  the  discipline  of  the  king's  troops, 
and  of  those  which  marched  under  the  command 
of  Cromwell,  (for  it  was  only  under  him,  and  had 
never  been  notorious  under  Essex  or  Waller,)  that, 
though  the  king's  troops  prevailed  in  the  charp^e, 
and  routed  those  they  charged,  they  never  raUied 
themselves  again  in  order,  nor  could  be  brought  to 
make  a  second  charge  again  the  same  day :  which 
was  the  reason,  that  they  had  not  an  entire  victory 
at  Ed^-hill :  whereas  Cromwell's  troops,  if  they 
prevailed,  or  though  they  were  beaten,  and  routed, 
presently  rallied  again,  and  stood  in  good  order, 
till  they  received  new  orders.  All  that  the  king 
and  prince  could  do,  could  not  rally  their  broken 
troops,  which  stood  in  sufficient  numbers  upon  the 
field,  though  they  often  endeavoured  it,  with  the 
manifest  hazard  of  their  own  persons.  So  that, 
in  the  end,  the  king  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
field,  and  to  leave  Fairfax  master  of  all  his  foot, 
cannon,  and  baggage;  amongst  which  was  his 
own  cabinet,  where  his  most  secret  papers  were, 
and  letters  between  the  queen  and  him ;  of  which 
they  shortly  after  made  tnat  barbarous  use  as  was 
agreeable  to  their  natures,  and  published  them  in 
print ;  that  is,  so  much  of  them,  as  they  thought 
would  asperse  either  of  their  majesties,  and  im- 
prove the  prejudice  they  had  raised  against  them ; 
and  concealed  other  parts,  which  would  have  vin- 
dicated them  from  many  particulars  with  which 
thev  had  aspersed  them. 

it  will  not  be  seasonable,  in  this  place,  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  those  noble  persons  who  were 
lost  in  this  battle ;  when  the  king  and  the  king- 
dom were  lost  in  it ;  though  there  were  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  officers,  and  gentlemen  of  prime 
quality,  dead  upon  the  spot;  whose  memories 
ought  to  be  preserved.  The  enemy  left  no  man- 
ner of  barbarous  cruelty  unexercised  that  day ;  and 
in  the  pursuit  killed  above  one  hundred  women, 
whereof  some  were  the  wives  of  officers  of  ouality. 
The  king  and  prince  Rupert,  with  the  oroken 
troops,  marched  by  Leicester  that  night  to  Ashby 
de  la  Zouch ;  and  the  next  day  to  Litchfield ;  and 
continued  two  days'  march  more,  till  he  came  to 
Bewdley  in  Worcestershire ;  where  he  rested  one 
day ;  and  then  went  to  Hereford,  with  some  dis- 
jointed imagination,  that  he  might,  with  those 
forces  under  Gerrard,  who  was  general  of  South 
Wales,  and  was  indeed  upon  his  march,  with  a 
body  of  two  thousand  horse  and  foot,  be  able  to 
have  raised  a  new  army.  At  Hereford,  prince 
Rupert,  before  any  formed  counsel  was  agreed 
upon,  what  the^king  should  do  next,  left  the  king, 
and  made  haste  to  Bristol,  that  he  might  put  that 
place  into  a  condition  to  resist  a  powerful  and  vic- 
torious enemy;  which,  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
would  in  a  short  time  appear  before  it.  And 
nothing  can  be  here  more  wondered  at,  than  that 
the  king  should  amuse  himself  about  forming  a 
new  army  in  counties  which  had  been  vexed,  and 


worn  out  with  the  oppressions  of  his  own  troop', 
and  the  license  of  those  governors,  whom  he  had 
put  over  them ;  and  not  have  immediately  repaired 
into  the  west,  where  he  had  an  army  already 
formed,  and  a  people,  generally,  well  devoted  to 
his  service,  and  whither  all  his  broken  troops,  and 
general  Gerrard,  might  have  transported  them- 
selves, before  Fdrfax  could  have  given  them  any 
interruption ;  who  had  somewhat  to  do,  before  he 
could  bend  his  course  that  way :  of  which  unhappy 
omission  we  shall  have  too  much  occasion  to  take 
more  notice,  after  we  have  again  visited  the  west. 
The  sickness  which  infested  Bristol,  and  which 
was  thought  to  be  the  plague,  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  prince  [of  Wales]  to  remove  from 
thence :  and  no  place  was  thought  so  convenient 
for  his  residence  as  Barnstable,  a  pleasant  town  in 
the  north  part  of  Devonshire,  well  fortified,  with  a 
good  garrison  in  it,  under  the  command  of  sir 
Allen  Apsley.  And  as  his  highness  was  upon  his 
way  thitner,  he  received  the  orders  which  the  lord 
Goring,  who  was  now  returned,  had  procured  from 
the  king ;  and  which  he  carefully  transmitted  to 
his  highness  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  And  at  the 
same  time,  the  lord  Colepepper  received  another 
letter  from  the  lord  Digby,  dated  four  days  after 
the  former  orders,  by  which  he  signified  'Uhe 
*'  king's  express  pleasure,  that  the  lord  Goring 
''  should  command  those  forces  in  chief;  that  sir 
"  Richard  Greenvil  should  be  major  general  of  the 
"  whole  army ;  that  sir  John  Berkley,  as  colonel 
^'  general  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  should  intend 
"  uie  work  before  Plymouth ;  and  that  prince 
Rupert  would  send  his  ratification  of  all  these; 
that  the  lord  Hopton  should  attend  his  charge 
at  the  army,  as  general  of  the  artillery."  To 
which  purpose,  his  majesty  with  his  own  hand 
writ  to  the  lord  Hopton;  and  that  the  prince 
^*  should  not  be  in  the  army,  but  keep  his  residence 
in  a  safe  pfarrison ;  and  there,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  manage  and  improve  the  business  of 
the  west,  and  provide  reserves,  and  reinforce- 
ments for  the  army :"  with  an  intimation,  *'  that 
'^  Mr.  Smith's  house,  near  Bristol,  would  be  a 
"  convenient  place  for  his  residence." 

The  prince  and  council  were  much  amazed  at 
these  counsels  and  resolutions,  so  different  from 
those  which  had  been  made ;  and  therefore  they 
thought  it  fit  to  conceal  them,  till  they  might  re- 
present faithfully  to  his  majesty  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  those  parts,  and  their  advice  thereupon : 
well  knowing,  that  if  it  were  believed  in  the  county, 
that  the  prince's  authority  was  in  the  least  manner 
superseded  or  diminished,  besides  other  inconveni- 
ences, the  hopeful  levies,  upon  the  agreement  at 
Bridgewater,  would  be  in  a  moment  determined ; 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  raise  regiments,  pro- 
fessing, "  that  they  would  receive  no  conmiissions 
"  but  from  his  highness."  But  whatever  secrecy 
thev  used  to  conceal  the  matter  of  those  letters, 
ana  hastened  away  a  despateh  to  the  king  con- 
cerning it,  the  lord  Goring  took  as  much  care  to 
publish  them ;  and  from  that  time  expressed  all 
possible  contempt  at  least  of  the  council  attending 
the  prince.  However,  within  three  days,  there 
was  another  change ;  for  the  lord  Digby,  (sending 
at  the  same  time  express  orders  from  the  king  to 
the  lord  Goring  to  tnat  purpose,)  by  his  letters  to 
the  lords  of  the  council,  of  the  nineteenth  of  May, 
within  five  days  after  the  former,  signified  "lus 
"  msgesty's  pleasure,  that  the  lord  Goring  should 
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"  march  forthwith  towards  Northamptonshire,  with 
"  all  the  forces  could  be  spared ;  and  that  the 
•*  prince  himself  should  stay  at  Dunstar-castle, 
**  and  encourage  the  new  levies :"  it  being  (I  pre- 
sume) not  known  at  court,  that  the  pla^e,  which 
had  driven  him  from  Bristol,  was  as  hot  in  Dunstar 
town,  just  under  the  walls  of  the  castle.  And  then 
again,  a  letter  to  the  lord  Hopton  from  the  king, 
ordered  him  *'  to  command  the  forces  under  the 
*'  prince."  The  prince  was  then,  as  was  said 
before,  in  his  way  to  Barnstable ;  having  left  five 
hundred  of  his  guards  to  keep  the  fort  in  Bristol, 
the  garrison  being  then  very  thin  there,  by  reason 
of  so  many  drawn  from  thence  for  the  service  be- 
fore Taunton. 

General  Goring,  upon  his  return  from  the  king, 
found  Taunton  reUeved  by  a  strong  party  of  two 
thousand  horse,  and  three  thousand  foot,  which 
unhappily  arrived  in  the  very  article  of  reducing 
the  town,  and  after  their  line  was  entered,  and  a 
third  part  of  the  town  was  burned.  But  this  sup- 
ply raised  the  siege,  the  besiegers  drawing  off 
without  any  loss;  and  the  party  that  reheved 
them,  having  done  their  work,  and  left  some  of 
their  foot  in  the  town,  made  what  haste  they  could, 
to  make  their  retreat  eastward ;  when  Goring  fell 
so  opportunely  upon  their  quarters,  that  he  did 
them  great  mischief;  and  believed  that,  in  that 
disorder,  he  had  so  shut  them  up  between  narrow 
passes,  that  they  could  neither  retire  to  Taunton, 
nor  march  eastward :  and  doubtless  he  had  them 
then  at  a  great  advantage,  by  the  opinion  of  all 
men  that  Imew  the  country.  But,  by  the  eztremi 
ill  disposing  his  parties,  and  for  want  of  particular 
orders,  (of  which  many  men  spoke  with  great 
license,)  his  two  parties  sent  out  several  ways  to 
fall  upon  the  enemy  about  Petherton-bridge,  the 
one  commanded  by  colonel  ThomhiU,  the  omer  by 
sir  William  Courtney,  (both  diligent  and  sober 
officers^)  they  fell  foul  on  each  other,  to  the  loss  of 
many  of  theur  men ;  both  the  chief  officers  being 
dangerously  hurt,  and  one  of  them  taken,  before 
they  knew  their  error ;  through  which  the  enemy 
witn  no  more  loss  got  into  and  about  Taunton : 
notwithstanding  which  untoward  accident,  general 
Goring  was,  or  seemed,  very  confident  that  he 
should  speedily  so  distress  them,  that  the  place 
would  be  the  sooner  reduced,  by  the  relief^  that 
had  been  put  into  it,  and  that  in  few  days  they 
would  be  at  his  mercy. 

This  was  before  the  latter  end  of  May ;  when, 
upon  the  confidence  of  speedily  despatching  that 
work,  all  possible  and  efitectual  care  was  taken  to 
supply  him  with  provisions,  and  to  send  all  the 
new  levied  men  and  his  highnesses  own  guards 
thither.  Insomuch,  as  he  had  within  few  days  a 
body  of  full  five  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
horse ;  which  he  quartered  at  the  most  convenient 
places;  rather  for  ease  than  duty;  having  pub- 
lished orders,  under  pretence  ot  preserving  the 
country  from  plunder,  and  with  a  promise  of  most 
exemplary  discipline,  "that  sixpence  a  day  should 
"  be  collected  for  the  payment  of  each  trooper;" 
to  which  he  got  the  commissioners'  consent ;  by 
virtue  whereof  he  raised  great  sums  of  money, 
without  the  least  abatement  of  the  former  disorders : 
yet  he  proceeded  with  such  popular  circumstances, 
sending  most  specious  warrants  out,  and  declara- 
tions for  reformation ;  sometimes  desiring,  "  that 
"  solemn  prayers  might  be  said  in  all  churches  for 
"  him ;  and  to  desire  God  to  bless  some  attempt 
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he  had  then  in  hand ;"  always  using  extreme 
courtship  to  the  commissioners,  (whom  he  bare- 
faced informed,  "  that  he  was  to  have,  or  rather, 
"  that  he  had  the  absolute  command  of  the  west 
"  under  the  prince,  without  reference  to  his  coun- 
"  cil,"^  that  with  his  promises,  proclamations,  and 
courtsnip,  together  with  laughing  at  those  persons 
they  were  angry  at,  he  had  wrought  himself  into 
very  popular  consideration ;  till  they  found,  that  he 
promised  and  published  orders,  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  deceive  them ;  and  that,  whilst  he  seemed 
with  them  to  laugh  at  other  men,  he  made  them 
properties  only  to  his  own  ends. 

In  this  conjuncture,  the  king's  letter  came  to 
the  lord  Goring,  to  march ;  to  which  he  returned 
an  answer  by  an  express,  before  he  desired  the 
prince's  directions ;  tnough  he  was  diligent  enough 
to  procure  his  highness's  opinion  for  the  respite  of 
his  march.  The  truth  is,  the  assurance  that  he 
gave  of  his  reducing  those  forces  within  very  few 
days;  the  leaving  sdl  the  west  to  the  mercy  of  the 
rebels,  if  he  went  before  they  were  reduced ;  the 
danger  of  their  marching  in  his  rear,  and  carrying 
as  great  an  addition  of  strength  to  the  enemy,  as 
general  Goring  could  carry  to  the  king,  except  he 
carried  with  him  the  forces  of  the  several  garrisons, 
which  were  then  joined  to  him,  made  it  very  coun- 
sellable  to  suspend  a  present  obedience  to  those 
orders,  till  his  majesty  might  receive  the  full  and 
(rue  state  of  his  afifairs  in  those  parts ;  to  which 
purpose,  an  express  was  sent  likewise  by  his  high- 
ness to  the  lung.  In  the  mean  time,  general 
Goring  was  so  far  from  making  any  advance  upon  / 
Taunton,  that  he  grew  much  more  negligent  in  it^ 
than  he  had  been ;  suffered  provisions,  in  great 
quantities,  to  be  carried  into  the  town,  through  the 
midst  of  his  men;  neglected  and  discouraged  his 
own  foot  so  much,  that  they  ran  away  faster  than 
they  could  be  sent  up  to  him ;  and  gave  himself 
wholly  to  license :  insomuch  that  many  times  he 
was  not  seen  abroad  in  three  or  four  days  together. 
Then  came  the  news  of  the  fatal  blow  at  Nascby, 
which  freed  him  from  any  fear  of  being  drawn  out 
of  the  west ;  yet  he  used  no  expedition  to  attempt 
any  thing  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  exceedingly 
disheartened ;  but  suffered  his  guards  to  be  more 
negligently  kept ;  insomuch  that  his  quarters  were 
often  beaten  up,  even  in  the  day  time ;  whilst  some 

frincipal  officers  of  his  army,  as  Heutenant  general 
'orter,  and  others,  with  his  Ucense,  had  several 
parleys  with  the  officers  of  the  rebels,  to  the  very 
great  scandal  of  the  rest;  who  knew  not  what 
interpretation  to  make  of  it,  at  a  time  that  he  used 
to  mention  the  person  of  the  king  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  avowed  in  all  places  a  virulent  dislike  of 
the  princess  council.  And,  after  about  six  weeks 
lying  about  Taunton,  the  forces  whereof  he  pro- 
mised to  confound  (I  mean  those  that  marched  to 
the  relief  of  it)  within  few  days,  he  was  forced 
himself  to  retire,  and  suffer  them  to  join  with  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax ;  who  in  the  beginning  of  July 
marched  towards  those  parts. 

After  the  prince  came  to  Barnstable,  though  he 
very  seldom  received  any  account  from  the  lord 
Goring  of  what  happened,  he  was  informed  by 
several  persons  of  credit,  "that  general  Goring 
"  was  much  discontented ;  and  expressed  a  great 
"  sense  of  disrespect,  and  unkindnesses  that  he 
"  had  received."  And  therefore  it  was  wished  by 
them,  "  that  some  means  might  be  found  out,  to 
settle  a  good  understanding  with  him,  whereby 
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I*  he  might  be  encouraged  to  an  alacrity  In  so  im- 
"  portant  a  season :"  and  he  having  appointed  to 
be  at  Tiverton  on  such  a  day,  the  prince  sent 
thither  su-  John  Berkley,  sir  Hugh  Pollard,  and 
colonel  Ashbumham,  to  confer  with  him,  and  to 
know  what  he  desired;  the  prince  having  never 
denied  to  assist  him,  in  any  one  particular  he  had 
ever  proposed,  or  to  grant  him  any  thing  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  of.  Upon  their  meeting  there, 
he  carried  himself  very  high ;  talked  only  of  "ge- 
"  neral  neglects  put  upon  him  by  the  prince's 
council;  that  he  had  been  promised  by  the  king 
to  have  the  command  of  the  west,  but  that  they 
had  hindered  it ;  which  affront  he  would  have 
repaired,  before  he  would  do  any  service  upon 
the  enemy ;"  with  many  bitter  invectives  agamst 
particular  persons ;  "  whereof,  he  said,  prince  Ru- 
"  pert  had  told  him  that  some  thought  him  not  a 
"  man  fit  to  be  trusted."  They  had  indeed  spoken 
freely  to  his  highness  to  that  purpose,  upon  his 
very  frankly  discoursing  of  him.  In  the  end,  they 
pressing  him  as  friends  to  deal  particularly  with 
them,  what  would  satisfy  him ;  he  told  them^  "  if 
"  he  might  be  presently  made  lieutenant  general 
to  the  prince,  and  admitted  of  his  council,  and 
be  promised  to  be  sworn  of  the  privy  council, 
as  soon  as  might  be,  and  to  be  gentleman  of  the 
prince's  bedchamber,  he  would  then  proceed 
"  roundlv  and  cheerfully  in  the  business ;  other- 
"  wise,  the  prince's  council  should  do  the  work 
"  themselves  for  him."  All  this  being  so  extra- 
vagant, it  cannot  be  thought  any  answer  could  be 
given  to  it,  especially  it  being  said  to  them  as 
friends,  and  not  expressly  sent  to  the  prince. 

When  the  prince  first  apprehended  the  advance 
of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  the  west,  he  very  earnestly 
reconimended  to  the  lord  Goring  the  state  of  the 
garrisons  about  Bridgewater,  especially  the  garri- 
son of  Lamport,  which  was  of  so  great  importance, 
that,  being  well  supplied,  it  had  secured  Bridge- 
water,  and  all  that  part  of  the  country.  This  garri- 
son had  been  settled  by  the  lord  Hopton,  upon  his 
first  coming  down  to  Taunton,  after  Vandruske 
had  raised  the  blockade  that  colonel  Windham 
had  laid  to  it ;  and  sir  Francis  Mackworth  (who, 
having  been  formerly  major  general  to  the  marquis 
of  Newcastle  of  all  his  forces,  was  now,  that  army 
being  dissolved,  returning  to  his  command  in  the 
Low  Countries  by  his  majesty's  leave)  was  engaged 
by  him  to  take  the  command  of  it  till,  upon  the 
prince's  coming  into  those  parts,  a  worthier  com- 
mand could  be  provided  for  him ;  and  before  the 
lord  Goring's  coming  to  Taunton,  he  had  fortified 
it  to  a  good  degree.  This  garrison,  from  the  first 
establishment,  had  been  much  malig^ned  by  colonel 
Windham,  who  desired  not  to  have  another  go- 
vernor so  near  him,  who  was  to  receive  some  of 
the  fruit  that  he  had  before  looked  on  as  his  own, 
though  never  assigned  to  him :  and  then,  upon 
some  differences  between  sir  John  Stawel  and  sir 
Francis  Mackworth,  it  was  more  inveighed  against : 
insomuch  as  at  the  first  coming  down  of  the 
prince  to  Bristol,  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
complaints  from  sir  John  Stawel  of  this  garrison, 
and  of  the  forcing  the  county  to  work,  and  contri- 
bute to  those  fortifications.  After  the  lord  Goring's 
coming  to  Taunton,  he  had,  as  a  compliment  to 
Bridgewater,  and  to  all  the  gentlemen,  who  were 
grown  angry  with  my  lord  Hopton,  upon  their 
own  fancies,  besides  the  former  unkindnesses  he 
had  to  sir  Francis  Mackworth  upon  some  disputes 


they  had  had  in  the  north,  (where  they  were  both 
general  officers,)  very  much  neglected  and  op- 
pressed that  garrison ;  not  only  by  countenancing 
all  complaints  against  it,  but  by  taking  away  all  tli^ 
contribution  assigned  for  the  support  of  it,  for  the 
supplying  his  own  army ;  and  expressly  inhibiting 
him  by  force  to  levy  those  rates,  which  the  prince 
himseu  had  assigned  to  him.    Insomuch  as  when 
the  club-men  of  the  county  assembled  together  in 
great  numbers,  and,  having  taken  some  officers 
and  soldiers  of  that  garrison  prisoners,  for  requir- 
ing their  just  contributions  in  money  or  provisions, 
came  up  to  the  walls  of  Lamport,  and  discharged 
their  muskets  upon  the  works,  and  sir  Francis 
Mackworth  thereupon  with  his  horse  charged 
them,  and  killing  one  or  two  of  them,  forced  the 
rest  to  run  away,  the  lord  Goring  sent  him  a  very 
strict  reprehension  for  so  doing,  and  poeitiTely 
commdhded  him  *'  to  do  so  no  more;  nor  in  any 
'^  case  to  disturb  or  injure  those  people ;"  and  so 
brought  that  garrison  so  low,  that  when  it  might 
have  preserved  that  army,  it  had  not  two  days' 
provisions  in  it;  sir  Francis  Mackworth  havinf 
been  called  to  wait  on  the  prince's  person,  as  weU 
by  his  own  choice,  (when  he  saw  the  carriage 
towards  him,  and  believing  that  some  prejudice  to 
his  person  brought  a  disadvantage  to  the  place,) 
as  by  prince  Rupert's  advice ;  who  promised,  when 
he  left  the  prince  at  Barnstable,  and  visited  Gk>ring, 
and  Bridgewater,  "  to  settle  that  garrison  of  Lam- 
''  port,  and  make  colonel  Windham  govemorof  it." 
Here  I  cannot  but  say  somewhat  of  the  club- 
men ;  who  began  then  to  rise  in  great  numbers, 
in  several  parts  of  the  countiy,  about  the  time 
that  the  pnnce  went  from  Batn  to  Bridgewater, 
in  his  journey  to  Barnstable ;  and  that  mght  his 
highness  lay  at  Wells,  which  was  the  second  of 
June,  a  petition  was  delivered  to  him,  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  that  day  at  Marshals  Elme;, 
where  there  had   then  assembled    five   or    six 
thousand  men,  most  in  arms;    and   the  peti* 
tioners  were  appointed  to  attend  the  next  day 
at  Bridgewater  for  an  answer.     It  was  evident, 
though  the  avowed  ground  for  the  rising  was  the 
intolerable  oppression,  rapine,  and  violence,  ex- 
ercised by  the  lord  Goring's  horse,  that,  in  truth, 
they  received  encouragement  from  many  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country;  some  of  them  thinking, 
it  would  be  a  good  expedient  to  necessitate  a 
reformation  of  the  army;    others  believing    it 
would  be  a  profitable  rising  for  the  king,  and 
would  grow  into  the  matter  of  the  first  asso- 
ciation, one  and  all.    And  therefore  some  prin- 
cipal agents  of  sir  John  Stawel's  were  very  active 
in    those  meetings;    and  he  himself  was  very 
solicitous,  that  a  very  gracious  answer  might  he 
returned  to  their  petition ;  which  was  followed 
by  some  farmerly  men,  and  others  of  the  clergy, 
both  which  had  good  reputations  of  affection  and 
integrity  to  the  king's  service.     The  prince  ex- 
pressed a  great  sense  of  the  oppressions  they  suf- 
fered, by  the  disorder  of  the  army,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do  his  best  to  reform ;  to  which  end 
he  writ  many  earnest  letters  to  the  lord  Goring. 
But  his  highness  told  them,  "  that  this  unwar- 
'^  rantable  course  of  assembling  together,  and 
being  their  own  judges,  would  prove  very  per- 
nicious :  for  though  many  of  them  miffht  mean 
well,  yet  some  active  ministers  would  mingle 
with  them,  on  the  behalf  of  the  rebels,  and 
ha\ing  once  brought  them  to  a  kind  of  neu- 
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*'  trality,  and  unconcemedness  for  the  kin^, 
*'  would,  in  a  moment,  be  able,  against  all  their 
'  good  wishes,  to  appl)[  them  agamst  him ;  and 
therefore  straitly  iimibited  them  to  meet  anymore 
in  that  manner,  except  they  first  Hsted  themselves 
in  re^ments,  and  chose  gentlemen  of  the  country 
''to  command  them;"  to  whom  his  highness 
offered  to  grant  commissions  to  that  pmpose. 

This  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  those  who  at- 
tended on  the  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  until  they 
were  persuaded  by  some  gentlemen  not  to  sub- 
mit to  it ;  and  so  they  continued  their  meetings ; 
many  inferior  officers  of  the  army  quitting  their 
charges,  and  living  amongst  them,  and  improving 
their  discontents.  When  the  prince  went  to 
Barnstable,  he  gave  general  Goring  advertise- 
ments *'  of  the  great  dancer  that  might  arise  out 
''  of  die  license  that  peo^e  took  to  themselves;" 
and  therefore  advised  him,  "  on  the  one  hand,  to 
*'  suppress  and  reform  the  crying  disorders  of  the 
*'  army  by  good  discipline,  and  severity  upon 
*'  enormous  transgressors ;  so  on  the  other,  sea- 
"  sonably  to  discountenance,  and  punish  those 
''  assemblies  of  club-men;  which  would  otherwise, 
'*  in  time,  prove  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  any 
"  other  strength  of  the  rebels."  But,  whether 
it  were  to  shew  his  greatness,  and  so,  popularly 
to  comply  with  what  the  prince  had  discoun- 
tenanced, or  whether  in  truth  he  believed  he 
should  be  able  to  make  use  of  them,  and  per- 
suade them  to  become  a  part  of  his  army,  he  did 
use  all   possible  compliance   with   them,    and 
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would  not  suffer  any  force  to  be  used  against^under  his  hand,  "  to  take  the  town  before  Christ- 

tbem.      So  that  they  grew  to  be  so  powerful, 

that  as  they  kept  provisions  from    the   army, 

and  the   garrisons;    so  when  he  moved  from 

Taunton,  upon  the  coming  down  of  sir  Thomas 

Fairfax,  they  killed  most  of  his  soldiers;    and 

did  him  more  mischief,  than  all  the  power  of 

the  rebels. 

When  the  prince  came  to  Barnstable,  he  re- 
ceived the  fatal  news  of  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
by  the  noise  and  triumphs  which  the  rebels 
made  in  those  parts  for  their  victory,  without 
any  particular  information,  or  account  from 
Oxford,  or  any  credible  persons ;  which  left  some 
hope  that  it  might  not  be  true,  at  least  not  to 
that  degree  that  disaffected  people  reported  it  to 
be.  However,  at  the  worst,  it  concerned  him 
the  more  to  be  solicitous  to  put  the  west  into 
such  a  posture,  that  it  might  be  able  to  repair 
any  loss  the  king  had  received ;  which  he  might 
have  done,  if  the  jealousies  and  animosities  be- 
tween particular  persons  could  have  been  recon- 
ciled, and  a  union  been  made  amongst  all  men 
who  pretended  to  wish,  and  really  did  wish, 
prosperitv  to  the  king's  affairs;  which  were 
disturbed,  and  even  rendered  desperate,  by  ^e 
intolerable  pride  and  incorrigible  faction  of  and 
between  such  persons.  JNotwithstanding  the 
orders,  which  had  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Devonshire,  for  distributing  the  con- 
tributions of  that  county,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned before,  and  in  which  such  a  proportion 
was  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  forces 
before  Plymouth,  as  in  sir  Richard  Greenvil's 
own  judgment  was  sufficient  for  them ;  he  had 
stiU  continued  to  levy  the  whole  contribution, 
which  he  had  done  formerly,  for  six  thousand 
foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse ;  and  said, ''  he 
''could  not  submit  to  the  other  division  and 


retrenchment ;  for  that  there  was  nothing  as- 
signed, or  left  for  the  pajrment  of  his  men 
before  Taunton."  He  was  told  by  the  com- 
missioners, *'  that  they  were  now  a  part  of  the 
"  army,  and  lived  as  tneir  fellows  did ;  that  they 
"  had  received  no  money  from  him  since  their 
going  thither,  but  had  had  free  quarter  as  the 
rest  of  the  army ;  and  that  it  would  prove  of 
"  ill  consequence,  and  beget  a  mutiny,  if  they 
"  should  receive  a  weekly  pay,  when  none  of 
"  the  rest  did,  nor  any  army  the  king  had  in 
"  England :  that  he  could  not  but  confess,  by  the 
state  of  the  whole,  that  the  dispensation  was 
very  reasonable ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  county  would  be  contented  to 
pay  their  contribution  for  the  payment  of 
foreign  forces,  when  their  own  garrisons,  that 
were  kept  for  their  defence,  should  be  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  pay,  to  disorders,  or  to 
disband.  But  that,  if  he  thought  any  thing 
in  those  establishments  unnecessary,  or  that 
he  thought  provision  could  be  otherwise  made 
for  them,  they  would  be  contented  that  the 
overplus  should  be  disposed  as  he  desired." 
He  answered  none  of  their  reasons;  but  posi- 
tively said,  "  he  would  spare  none  of  the  con- 
"  tributions  formerly  assigned  to  him ;"  though 
the  commissioners  nad  the  same  authority  now 
to  take  it  away,  as  they  had  then  to  dispose  it 
to  him ;  and  though  it  appeared  to  be  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  so  great  a  force,  as 
was  before  spoken  of,  and  upon  his  undertaking. 
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mas-day.' 

When  this  account  was  presented  to  the  prince, 
he  found  it  necessary,  and  resolved,  to  confirm 
what  was  proposed  by  the  commissioners,  with- 
out which  those  garrisons  could  not  be  sup- 
ported ;  yet  deferred  the  settling  thereof,  till  he 
came  to  Barnstable,  bein^  resolved  speedily  to 
go  thither ;  and,  before  his  coming  thither,  had 
sent  to  the  commissioners  both  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  to  attend  him ;  which  they  did  within 
a  day  or  two  after  he  came  thither,  together 
with  sir  John  Berkley  and  sir  Richard  Greenvil. 
When  we  were  at  Barnstable,  one  day,  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  came  to  us  at  council,  and  informed 
us  that  there  was  a  young  fellow  who  assumed 
too  much  hcense  about  the  prince,  one  Wheeler, 
who,  though  he  had  no  relation  of  service  to 
king  or  prince,  intruded  himself  with  great  bold- 
ness about  his  highness;  that  he  was  very  de- 
bauched, and  of  so  filthy  a  behaviour,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  spoken  of;  and  that  sir  Hugh 
Windham  had  complained  of  some  beastliness 
of  his  that  was  not  to  be  named.  Whereupon, 
after  a  long  debate  in  the  presence  of  his  high- 
ness, it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  he  should 
be  forbid  to  come  any  more  to  court,  or  to  reside 
in  any  place  where  the  prince  should  be;  for 
which  purpose  he  was  sent  for,  and  commanded 
accordingly  to  depart  the  town  that  time.  The 
same  night,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  sir  Hugh 
Windham  came  to  me  to  the  governor's,  and  told 
me  the  prince  had  sent  him  to  me,  to  give  di- 
rections that  Wheeler  should  be  committed. 
I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  gone  out  of  the 
town;  he  replied.  No,  he  saw  him  but  now, 
and  that,  as  he  came  up  the  street,  Wheeler 
came  to  him,  and  threatened  him  to  be  revenged 
on  him;   and  told  him  that  he  had  spoken  ill 
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compel  them  to  ransom  themselves  for  money; 
and  that  his  troopers  had  committed  such  out- 
rages in  the  countjr,  that  they  had  been  com- 
peUed,  in  open  sessions,  to  declare  against  him; 
"  and  to  authorize  the  county,  in  case  that  he 
''  should  send  his  troops  in  such  manner,  to  lise, 
"  and  beat  them  out ;"  which  declaration  was 
produced,  signed  by  all  the  commissioners,  who 
were  most  eminently  and   zealously  affected  to 
his  majesty;   and  was  indeed  no  other  than  a 
denouncing  war  ag^nst  Greenvil;   and  was  ex- 
cused by  them  "  as  an  act  of  necessity  to  compose 
"  the  people,  who  woiild  otherwise  in  the  instant 
"  have  risen,  and  cut  the  throats  of  all  his  men." 
So  that,  whosoever  would  have  made  a  judgment, 
upon  what  he  heard  from  the  commissioners  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  at  that  time,  must   have 
concluded,  that  sir  Richard  Greenvil  was  the 
most  justly  odious  to  both  counties,  that  can  be 
imagined.    And  no  doubt  the  man  had  behaved 
himself  with  gieat  pride  and  tyranny  over  them ; 
though  the  discipline  he  exercised  over  his  men  at 
Plymouth,  in  keeping  them  from  conmiitting  any 
disorder,  or  offering  the  least  prejudice  to  any  man, 
(which,  considering  the  vast  assignment  of  money 
he  had,  and  the  smSl  numbers  of  men,  was  no  hard 
matter  to  do,)  had  raised  him  much  credit  among 
the  country  people,  who  had  lived  long  under  the 
license  of  prmce  Maurice ;  and  the  fame  of  it  had 
extended  his  reputation  to  a  greater  distance. 
There  hath  been  too  much  said  already,  to 


of  the  king,  and  that  he  had  said,  he  would  join 
with  the  prince  against  the  king,  and  that  he 
would  cut  the  king's  throat :  which,  he  said,  was 
an  imputation  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  desired 
he  might  be  examined.  I  told  him,  I  had  never 
heard  any  such  thing ;  but  I  would  speak  with 
the  governor  to  send  a  guard  to  keep  him  that 
night,  and  that  I  would  wait  upon  the  prince 
the  next  morning  for  his  commands.  The 
next  morning  I  went  to  court,  the  prince  being 
then  riding :  he  called  to  me,  and  commanded  me 
that  the  business  of  Wheeler  should  be  tho- 
roughly examined.  Thereupon,  as  soon  as  the 
council  met,  I  acquainted  their  lordships  with 
what  had  passed;  who  gave  directions  for 
Wheeler  to  be  sent  for;  and  we  sent  for  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  to  be  present  at  the  ex- 
amination. When  the  young  man  came,  we  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  accuse  sir  H.  Windham  of; 
and  wished  him  to  consider  well  what  he  spake, 
because  his  words  could  have  little  credit,  since 
it  was  evident  he  spake  out  of  revenge.  He  said, 
that  about  a  month  before,  (and  named  the  day,) 
he  and  sir  H.  Windham  bein^  together  at  such  a 
place,  sir  H.  Windham  complained  of  the  king,  and 
said  he  served  the  prince,  and  that,  if  the  prince 
would  take  up  arms  to-morrow  against  the  king, 
he  would  follow  him.  We  asked  him  who  heard 
it.  He  said,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Marsh ;  who 
being  both  sent  for,  and  examined  severally,  seemed 
prepared  beforehand  on  the  behalf  of  Windham ; 


Marsh    saying,   that    he   remembered    nothing,  I  discover  the  nature  and  the  temper  of  the  man. 


nor  took  notice  of  what  was  said;  the  other  con- 
fessing that  sir  H.  Windham  asked  him,  if  the 
prince  should  take  up  arms  against  the  king, 
what  part  he  would  take ;  but  remembered  no 
such  expressions  of  Windham's  as  Wheeler 
accused  nim  of.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  my 
lords  unanimously  (except  my  lord  Berkshire) 
ad\dsed  the  prince,  in  a  business  of  so  tender  a 


if  the  current  of  this  discourse  did  not  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  mention  many  particulars, 
with  which  the  prince  was  troubled  almost  in  all 
places,  and  which  exceedingly  disordered  the 
whole  business  of  Devon  and  Ck}mwall;  and, 
indeed,  thereby  the  whole  west.  There  was  one 
particular  that  made  a  great  noise  in  the  country : 
shortly  after  he  was  deputed  to  that  charge  before 


nature,  that  he  would  not  be  too  strict,  and    Plymouth,  upon  the  hurt  of  Mr.  Digby,   one 
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that,  seeing  sir  H.  Windham  stood  accused 
of  so  ill  a  carriage,  and  (though  denied  by  him) 
that  it  appeared  he  had  used  very  uncomely 
language  and  question  by  the  confession  of 
Rogers,  that  the  former  sentence  upon  Wheeler 
should  be  executed ;  and  that  sir  H.  Windham 
should  likewise  forbear  coming  near  the  prince, 
till  the  king  should  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
business;  and  that  Rogers  and  Marsh  should 
for  the  present  not  come  near  the  prince.  This 
was  thought  a  severe  sentence  against  Windham, 
and  drew  very  much  malice  from  that  family 
towards  me ;  though  truly,  out  of  the  knowledge 
that  his  mother  had  before  used  me  ill,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  that  business  (lest  I  might  be  suspected 
of  some  passion)  with  the  same  candour  as  I 
would  have  done  towards  a  brother. 

The  commissioners  for  Devon  very  earnestly 
pressed  the  settling  the  contributions  in  the  man- 
ner before  proposed,  and  the  regulating  the  exor->  " 
bitant  power  of  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  who  raised"  ^' 


power 

what  monev  he  pleased,  and  committed  what  per- 
sons he  pleased;  and  the  commissioners  from 
Cornwall  presented  a  very  sharp  complaint  against 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  county,  for  several 
exorbitances,  and  strange  acts  of  tyranny  exer- 
cised upon  them :  *'  that  he  had  committed  very 
"  many  honest  substantial  men,  and  aU  the  con- 
"  stables  of  the  east  part  of  the  county,  to  Lvdford 
*'  prison  in  Devonsnire,  for  no  offence,  but  to 


Brabant,  an  attorney  at  law,  (who  had  here- 
tofore solicited  the  great  suit  agsdnst  sir  Richard 
in  the  star-chamber,  on  the  behalf  of  his  wife 
and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  hving  in  those  parts, 
and  having  always  very  honestly  behaved  him- 
self towards  the  king's  service,)  knowing,  it 
seems,  the  nature  of  the  gentleman,  resolved 
not  to  venture  himself  within  the  precincts 
where  he  commanded;  and  therefore  intended 
to  go  to  some  more  secure  quarter;  but  was 
taken  in  his  journey,  having  a  mountero  on 
his  head,  (sir  Richara  Greenvil  having  laid  wait 
to  apprehend  him,  and  he  accordingly  con- 
cealing himself,)  and  being  now  brought  before 
sir  Richard,  was  immediately,  by  his  own  di- 
rection, without  any  council  of  war,  because 
he  said  he  was  disguised,  hanged  as  a  spy  : 
which  seemed  so  strange  and  incredible,  that 
one  of  the  council  asked  him,  *'  whether  it  was 
true  ?"  And  he  answered  very  unconcernedly. 
Yes,  he  had  hanged  him,  for  ne  ^vas  a  traitor, 
and  against  the  king ;  and  that  he  had  taken 
"  a  brother  of  his,  whom  he  might  have  hang^ed 
"  too,  but  he  had  suffered  him  to  be  exchanged." 
He  said,  "  he  knew  the  country  talked,  that 
"  he  hanged  him  for  revenge,  because  he  had 
"  solicited  a  cause  against  him ;  but  that  was 
"  not  the  cause ;  though  having  nlayed  the 
"  knave  with  him,"  he  said  smiling,  "  ne  was  well 
"  content  to  find  a  just  occasion  to  punish  hkn.'* 
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noonday,  fell  into  hia  quarters,  upon  a  party  of 
horse  of  above  a  thousand,  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant general  Porter;  who  were  so  surprised, 
that  thouffh  they  were  in  a  bottom,  and  could 
not  but  oiscem  the  enemy  coming  down  the 
hill,  half  a  n^e  at  the  least,  yet  the  enemy 
was  upon  them  before  the  men  could  get  upon 
their  horses,  they  being  then  feeding  in  a  mea- 
dow; so  that  tnis  b^y  was  entirely  routed, 
and  very  many  taken ;  and,  the  next  day,  not- 
withstanding all  the  advantages  of  passes,  and 
E laces  of  advantage,  another  partv  of  the  enemy's 
orse  and  dragoons  fell  upon  tne  whole  army; 
routed  it ;  took  two  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  pur- 
sued Goring's  men  through  Lamport,  (a  place, 
which  if  itnad  not  been  with  great  industry  dis- 
countenanced and  oppressed,  as  is  said  before, 
might  well  have  secured  his,  and  resisted  their 

, ^  ^  ^  army,)  and  drove  them  to  the  walls  of  Bridge- 

*'  Greenvil's  solders  before  Taunton  were  run  !  water ;  whither  the  lord  Goring  in  great  disorder 


The  prince  was  very  unwilling  to  enter  so  far 
and  so  particularly  upon  the  passionate  complaint 
of  either  county,  as  thereby  to  be  compelled  to 
censure  or  to  discountenance  sir  Richard  Green- 
vil;  who,  he  thought,  might  be  applied  very 
usefully  to  the  public  service.  And  therefore 
he  resolved,  according  to  the  former  design,  to 
commit  the  business  of  Plymouth  to  sir  John 
Berkley;  who  might,  without  anjr  reproach  to 
the  other,  discharge  such  from  imprisonment 
as  had  lain  long  enough  there,  though  faulty, 
and  who  made  no  other  pretence  to  the  con- 
tribution, than  according  to  the  assignments 
made  by  the  commissioners;  and  to  dispose 
sir  Richard  Greenvil  to  the  field,  according  to 
his  own  proposition;  for  which  there  was  now 
the  more  seasonable  opportunity,  the  lord  Goring 
having  then  written  to  the  pnnce,  ''  to  desire 

him,  that,  in  regard  very  many  of  sir  Richard 


away,  insomuch  that  of  the  two  thousand 
two  hundred  brouffht  thither  by  him,  there 
"  were  not  six  hundred  left,  and  that  there 
''  could  be  no  such  expedient  to  bring  them 
*'  back,  or  to  encourage  the  new  levies,  as  by 
*'  his  presence  in  that  army,  that  he  would  send 
''  sir  Richard  Greenvil  thither ;  where  he  should 
''  command  as  field  marshal :"    to  which  pur- 
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retired;  and  spending  that  night  there,  and 
leaving  with  them  the  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
carriages,  and  such  soldiers  as  were  desired,  in 
equal  disorder,  the  next  day,  he  retired  into 
Devonshire;  the  club-men  and  country  people 
infesting  his  march,  and  knocking  all  stragglers, 
or  wearied  soldiers,  on  the  head.  Upon  that 
rout,  which  was  no  less  than  a  defeat  of  the 
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pose  he  had  likewise  written  to  sir  Richard  '  whole  army,  the  lord  Goring  retired  to  Bam- 
Greenvil,  persuading  him,  "  that  he  should  fix  stable :  from  whence  (the  prince  being  gone  some 
'*  a  quarter  towards  Lyme,  and  have  the  whole  days  before  to  Launceston  in  Cornwall)  he 
*'  managing  of  that  province :"  and  so  a  very  I  writ  to  the  lord  Digby,  "  that  there  was  so 
^ood  correspondence  was  begun  between  them,  j  "  great  a  terror  and  oistraction  among  his  men. 
And  thereupon,  his  conunission  of  field  mar- 
«hal  of  the  associated  army  was  delivered  to  him, 
-with  direction,  "  in  the  mean  time  to  abide 
<'  with  the  lord  Goring ;"  who  deputed  him  to 
conunand  in  the  same  place.  It  is  true  that  he 
then  desired,  "  to  continue  the  conunand  before 

Plymouth  in  commendam,  and  to  execute  the 

same  by  his  major  general ;  but  he  was  told,  that 

it  was  otherwise  settled  by  his  own  proposition 
*^  and  advice,  and  therefore  that  it  could  not 
"  be  altered :"  and  indeed  would  have  prevented 
the  satisfaction,  which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
two  counties.  Then  he  insisted  very  much  upon 
some  assignment  of  contribution  for  the  army; 
for,  he  said,  **  he  neither  would  nor  could  com- 
"  mand  men  who  were  not  paid."  But  after 
«ome  sharp  invectives  against  the  excess  and 
laziness  of  governors,  and  the  needless  contri- 
bution assigned  to  garrisons,  finding  that  the 
subsistence  for  the  army  must  be  provided  out 
of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
prince ;  and,  with  his  commission  of  field  marshal, 
went  to  the  lord  Goring  before  Taunton;  sir 
John  Berkley  being  at  the  same  time  despatched 
to  Plymouth. 

About  the  beginning  of  July  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  entered  into  Somersetshire ;  so  that  general 
Goring  found  it  convenient  to  draw  off  from 
Taunton,  and  seemed  to  advance  towards  him, 
as  if  he  intended  to  fight;  fixing  his  quarters 
between  the  rivers  about  Lamport,  very  advan- 
tageously for  defence,  having  a  body  of  horse 
and  foot  very  little  inferior  to  the  enemy,  although 
.by  great  negligence  he  had  suffered  his  foot  to 
fnoulder  away  before  Taimton,  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  countenance;  when  the  horse  en- 


that  he  was  confident,  at  that  present,  they 
"  could  not  be  brought  to  fight  against  half  their 
"  number."  In  the  letter  he  writ,  *'  that  he  had 
'*  then"  (being  within  three  days  after  their  rout, 
when  very  many  stragglers  were  not  come 
up)  '*  between  three  and  fomr  thousand  foot," 
(prince  Rupert's  regiment  being  left  in  Bridge- 
water,  consistinff  of  above  five  hundred  men, 
and  two  hundrea  in  Burrow,  and  five  and  twenty 
hundred  horse,  besides  sir  Lewis  Dives's  regiment, 
and  all  the  western  horse,)  so  that,  by  this 
account,  considering  that  there  were  not  less 
than  one  thousand  men  killed,  and  taken  pri- 
soners, in  those  two  unlucky  days,  and  that 
very  many  were  run  to  Bristol,  and  others 
not  come  to  him,  it  appears,  that,  when  he 
rose  firom  Taimton,  he  had  a  strength  little 
inferior  to  the  enemy. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  then  no  more  considered 
this  running  away,  but  left  them  to  refresh,  and 
recover  themselves  without  the  least  pursuit; 
whilst  he  himself  intended  the  recoverv  of 
Bridgewater;  which  was  exceedingly  wonaered 
at;  though  it  was  quickly  discerned,  he  had 
good  reason  to  stop  there.  In  the  mean  time 
general  Goring  spent  his  time  at  Barnstable, 
and  those  parts  adjacent;  his  armv  quartering 
at  Torrington,  and  over  the  whole  north  of 
Devon,  and  his  horse  committing  such  intolera- 
ble insolences  and  disorders,  as  alienated  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  best  affected  to  the 
king's  service.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  re- 
cnut  his  army,  or  to  put  himself  in  a  readi- 
ness and  posture  to  receive  the  enemy,  he 
sufiered  all,  who  had  a  mind,  to  depart;  in- 
somuch, as  he  writ  to  the  lord  Colepepper,  on 


ioyed  plenty,  even  to  excess  and  riot.    He  had  :  the  a 7th  of  July,  "  that  he  had  not  above  thir- 
teen tnere  very  few  days,  when  the  enemy,  at '  "  teen  hundred  foot  left."  When  he  was  at  Bam- 
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stable,  he  gave  himself  his  usual  license  of  drink- 
ing; and  then,  inveighing  against  the  prince's 
council,  said,  ''he  would  justify  that  they  had 
"  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  west ;"  inveigh- 
ing likewise  in  an  unpardonable  dialect  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  discoursing  much  of  the 
revenge  he  would  take  upon  those  who  had  af- 
fronted him  :  and  in  this  manner  he  entertained 
himself  to  the  end  of  July,  writing  letters  of  dis- 
content to  the  prince,  and  the  lords ;  one  day  com- 
plaining for  want  of  money,  and  desiring  the  prince 
to  supply  that  want,  when  he  well  knew  he  wanted 
supply  for  his  own  table ;  and  never  received  penny 
of  the  pubhc  collections  or  contributions :  another 
day,  desiring,  '*  that  all  stragghng  soldiers  might 
"  be  sent  out  of  Cornwall,  and  drawn  from  the 
garrisons,  that  he  might  advance  upon  the 
enemy;'*  and  the  next  day  proposing,  "  that  all 
the  foot  might  be  put  into  garrisons,  for  that 
they  could  not  be  fit  for  the  field ;"  so  that  before 
an  answer  could  be  sent  to  his  last  letter,  another 
commonly  arrived  of  a  different  temper. 

Sir  Richard  Greenvil  grew  again  no  less  trouble- 
some and  inconvenient  than  the  lord  Goring.  He 
had  left  the  prince  at  Barnstable,  well  pleased  with 
his  commission  of  field  marshal,  and  more  that  he 
should  command  alone  the  blocking  up  of  Lyme ; 
which,  he  resolved,  should  bring  him  in  plenty  of 
money ;  and  in  order  to  that,  it  was  agreed,  that 
on  such  a  day  appointed,  "  so  many  men  from  the 
*'  garrisons  of  Dartmouth,  Exeter,  and  Barnstable, 
"  should  be  drawn  to  Tiverton ;  where  they  should 
"  receive  orders  from  sir  Richard  Greenv'd,  and 
join  with  such  as  he  should  bring  from  the  lord 
Goring,  for  making  a  quarter  towards  Lyme ;" 
and  orders  issued  from  his  highness  accoroingly. 
Those  from  Exeter,  according  to  order,  appeared 
at  the  time ;  and  those  from  Barnstable  ana  Dart- 
mouth marched  a  day*s  joumevand  more  towards 
Tiverton ;  but  then,  hearing  that  the  lord  Goring 
was  risen  from  Taunton,  which  was  true,  though 
he  returned  thither  the  next  day,  made  a  halt; 
and  sent  back  to  the  prince  for  orders ;  who  con- 
ceived that,  upon  the  rising  of  the  lord  Goring, 
the  design  of  fixing  a  quarter  upon  Lyme  would 
be  disappointed,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  Barnstable,  where  his  own  person  was ; 
[and j  recalled  those  men  back  thither ;  having 
despatched  letters  to  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  accidents  that  had  diverted 
tnose  from  Dartmouth  and  Barnstable ;  but  let- 
ting him  know,  "  that,  if  the  design  held,  those  of 
''  Barnstable  should  meet,  where  and  when  he 
'*  would  appoint." 

Sir  Richard  Greenvil  took  an  occasion,  from  the 
soldiers  failing  to  meet,  at  the  dav  appointed,  at 
Tiverton,  (though  if  they  had  met,  there  could  have 
been  no  progress  in  the  former  design,)  to  exclaim 
against  the  prince's  council ;  and,  the  next  day,  in  a 
cover  directed  to  Mr.  Fanshaw,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  council,  without  any  letter,  returned  the 
commission  of  field  marshal,  formerly  given  him  by 
the  prince;  and  within  two  or  three  days  after,  on 
the  fifth  of  July,  he  sent  a  very  insolent  letter  to 
the  lords  of  the  coimcil,  complaining  of  ''  many 
'*  undeserved  abuses  offered  to  him ;"  implying, 
"  that  the  same  were  fastened  on  him  by  them,  on 
**  the  behalf  of  sir  John  Berkley ;"  told  them, 
**  that  when  they  moved  him  to  give  over  the 
command  of  Plymouth  to  sir  John  Berkley,  they 
had  promised  him  the  principal  command  of  the 
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"  army  under  the  prince :"  whereas  the  troth  is 
before  set  down,  that  the  proposition  was  made  bj 
himself,  both  of  quitting  that  charge,  and  of  sir 
John  Berkley's  taking  it,  as  the  only  fit  person. 
He  said,  '*  he  had  hitherto  served  the  king  upon 
his  own  charge,  and  upon  his  own  estate,  without 
any  allowance;  and  that,  when  he  went  from 
Barnstable,  he  was  promised  a  protection  for  his 
'*  house  and  estate ;  but  when,  after  be  was  gone, 
his  servant  brought  a  protection  ready  drawn,  all 
the  clauses  thatcomprehended  any  thingof  favour 
were  left  out ;  and  such  a  protection  sent  to  him 
"  as  he  cared  not  for."  He  concluded,  "  that  he 
would  serve  as  a  volunteer,  till  he  might  have 
opportunitv  to  ac(paint  his  majesty  with  his 
sufferings."  Here  it  will  be  necessary,  upon  the 
mention  of  this  protection,  (which  he  took  bo  ill  to 
be  denied,)  and  the  mention  of  serving  the  king, 
without  allowance,  upon  his  own  estate,  which  he 
very  often  and  very  insolently  objected  both  in  his 
letters,  and  in  his  discourse  to  the  prince  himself, 
to  say  somewhat  of  his  estate,  and  what  small 
allowance  he  had  from  the  king  for  his  service. 

When  he  came  first  into  that  country,  he  had  no 
command  at  all ;  armed  only  with  a  coQimission  to 
raise  a  reciment  of  horse,  and  a  regiment  of  foot ; 
of  which  ne  never  raised  horse  or  man,  till  long 
after,  that  he  came  to  the  command  of  Plymouth. 
Estate  he  had  none,  either  there,  or,  that  I  have 
heard,  any  where  else.    It  is  true,  his  wife  had  an 
estate,  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  about 
Tavistock  and  other  parts  of  Devon ;  but  it  is  as 
true,  that  it  was  conveyed  before  marriage,  as  hath 
been  said,  in  such  a  manner,  to  friedds  in  trust, 
that  upon  long  suits  in  chancery,  and  in  other 
courts,  in  the  time  of  peace,  there  were  several 
judgments  and  decrees  in  chancery  against  him. 
So  that  he  had  never,  since  the  difference  with  his 
wife,  which  was  many  years  before,  recdved  the 
least  benefit  or  advantage  from  it.  The  first  thing 
the  king  granted  to  him  was  the  sequestration  of 
all  his  wife's  estate  to  his  own  use,  (she  living  then 
in  the  rebels'  quarters,)  upon  which  title  he  settled 
himself  in  her  house  near  'favistock ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  that  grant,  took  all  the  stock  upon  the  ground; 
and  compelled  the  tenants  to  pay  to  him  all  the 
arrears  of  rent,  or  as  much  as  he  said  was  in 
arrear;  which  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
value.    When  colonel  Digbv  received  his  unfor- 
tunate hurt,  which  rendered  nim  for  that  time  nn- 
capable  to  exercise  his  command,  sir  John  Berkley 
very  earnestly,  and  he  only,  moved  prince  Maurice, 
to  confer  that  charge  upon  sir  Richard  Greenvil ; 
and,  though  it  was  within  a  county  of  which  he 
himself  had  the  principal  charge  as  colonel  gene- 
ral, procured  a  mil  commission  for  the  other  to 
command  those  forces  in  chief ;  and  delivered,  or 
sent  the  same  to  him;  having,  from  the  time  of  his 
first  coming  down,  used  mm  with  marvellous 
kindness.    He  had  not  then  commanded  long, 
when  the  earl  of  Essex  came  into  those  narts ; 
whereupon  he  was  compelled  to  rise;  and  after 
joined  with  the  king. 

When  the  earl  of  Essex's  forces  were  dissolved, 
he  was  ag^n  designed  for  that  service ;  and  before 
the  king  left  the  country,  he  granted  him  the  se- 
questration of  all  the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Bedford 
in  Devonshire^  all  the  estate  of  sir  Francis  Drake 
(by  which  he  had  Buckland  Monachorum,  which 
was  his  quarter  whilst  he  blocked  up  Plymouth ; 
and  Worrmgton  by  Launceston)  in  Devon,  and  the 
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lord  Roberts's  estate  in  Cornwall ;  all  which,  and 
his  wife's  estate,  he  enjoyed  by  the  sequestration 
f^ranted  from  his  majesty,  and  of  which  ne  made  a 
^rreater  revenue  than  ever  the  owners  did  in  time 
of  peace.  For,  besides  that  he  suffered  no  part  of 
these  estates  to  pav  contribution,  (whereby  the 
tenants  very  willingly  paid  their  full  rents,)  he  kept 
very  much  ground,  about  all  the  houses,  in  his  own 
hands;  which  he  stocked  with  such  cattle  as  he 
took  from  delinquents ;  for  though  he  suffered  not 
his  soldiers  to  plunder,  yet  he  was,  in  truth,  himself 
the  greatest  plunderer  of  this  war ;  for  whenever 
any  person  had  disobeyed,  or  nefflected  any  of  his 
warrants,  or  when  any  man  failed  to  appear  at  the 
posse,  (which  he  summoned  very  frequently  after  he 
was  sheriff  of  Devon,  and  for  no  other  end  but  the 

Senalty  of  defaulters,)  he  sent  presently  a  party  of 
orse  to  apprehend  their  persons,  and  to  dnve  tneir 
grounds.    If  the  persons  were  taken,  they  were 
very  well  content  to  remit  their  stock  to  redeem 
then*  persons.     For  the  better  disposing  them 
whereto,  he  would  now  and  then  hang  a  constable, 
or  some  other  poor  fellow,  for  those  faults  of  which 
a  hundred  were  as  guilty :  and  if,  out  of  the  terror 
of  this  kind  of  his  justice,  men  hid  themselves  from 
being  apprehended,  they  durst  not  send  to  require 
their  stock ;  which  was  from  thence  quietly  enjoyed : 
8o  that  he  had  a  greater  stock  of  cattle,  of  all  sorts, 
upon  his  grounds,  than  anv  person  whatsoever  in 
the  west  of  England.  Besides  this,  the  ordering  of 
delinquents'  estates  in  those  parts  being  before  uiat 
time  not  well  looked  to,  by  virtue  of  these  seques- 
trations, he  seized  upon  all  the  stock  upon  the 
grounds,  upon  all  the  furniture  in  the  several 
nouses,  and  compelled  the  tenants  to  pay  to  hhn  all 
the  rents  due  from  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion. 
By  these,  and  such  like  means,  he  had  not  only  a 
vast  stock,  but  received  great  sums  of  money,  and 
had  as  great  store  of  gooahouseholdstuff,  as  would 
furnish  well  those  houses  he  looked  upon  as  his 
own.    And  this  was  his  own  estate,  upon  which, 
he  said,  he  had  maintained  himself,  without  any 
allowance  from  the  king ;  which,  I  am  confident, 
besides  what  he  got  by  his  contributions,  which 
would  always  pay  double  the  men  he  had,  and  were 
strictly  levied,  and  by  his  other  arts,  and  extortions 
of  several  kinds,  was  more  and  more  worth  in  mo- 
ney to  him,  than  his  majesty  bestowed  upon  all  his 
general  commanders  of  armies,  and  upon  all  his 
officers  of  state,  since  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 
lion to  that  time.    This  computation  would  seem 
too  enviously  made,  if  I  should  proceed  here  to 
take  any  view  of  the  services  he  ever  did;  and 
therefore  (though  they  that  are  veij  good  witnesses 
say,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  bold  promises  of 
taking  Plymouth  within  few  days,  "  his  farthest 
*'  guards  were  never  nearer  the  town,  than  the  lord 
Hopton's  head  ouarter  was  the  first  day  that  he 
came  thither,")  I  shall  leave  that  to  other  men  to 
make  the  estimate. 

Now  when  sir  Richard  Greenvil  desired  at  Barn- 
stable a  protection  for  his  houses  and  estates,  it  was 
conceived,  that  he  apprehended  there  might,  under 
pretence  of  claim,  some  attempt  be  made  upon  his 
stock  by  the  owners ;  or  that  he  feared,  that  there 
might  be  too  strict  an  inquiry,  by  him  that  suc- 
ceeded, for  such  things  as,  being  desired  for  the 
public  service,  had  been  applied  to  his  particular 
private  use;  as  having,  with  ^eat  importunity,  (as 
a  thing  upon  which  tne  service  depended,)  gotten 
from  the  commissioners  of  Devon  above  a  thou- 
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sand  deal-boards,  to  make  huts  for  the  soldiers,  he 
employed  them  dl  in  the  building  a  great  riding- 
house  at  Buckland,  for  his  own  pleasure.     How- 
ever, so  severe  and  terrible  a  person  might  easily 
be  thought  liable  to  many  trespasses,  when  he 
should  be  removed  from  the  place  where  he  go- 
verned so  absolutely.  The  protection  was  no  sooner 
asked  by  him,  than  promised  by  the  prince ;  but, 
after  his  departure,  nis  servant  bringing  such  a 
protection  drawn,  as  exempted  all  those  estates, 
which  the  king  had  granted  to  him  in  sequestra- 
tion, from  the  payment  of  any  contributions,  (the 
which  had  been  au«ady  so  scandalous,  that  most  of 
the  principal  persons  of  (Cornwall  had  by  that  ex- 
ample, and  with  indignation  at  it,  forborne  to  pay 
theur  rates ;  and  he  was  told  the  ill  consequence  of 
it ;  and,  "  that  no  person  there  in  council,  whereof 
some  had  had  very  much  greater  commands  in 
armies  than  he,  and  though  others  thought  their 
services  deserved  any  reasonable  privilege,  had 
"  been  ever  freed  from  contribution,^')  and  there- 
upon those  clauses  were  struck  out,  and  the  pro- 
tection, in  a  fuller  manner  than  ordinary,  signed  by 
the  prince ;  and  sir  John  Berkley,  then  present 
declared,  (of  which  his  servant  was  advertised, 
though  it  was  not  fit,  for  the  example,  to  put  it  in 
writing,)  "  that  he  would  not  require  any  contri- 
''  bution  for  that  estate  which  was  his  wife's,  and 
"  enjoyed  by  him  though  by  virtue  of  the  seques- 
''  tration ;"  and  the  denying  of  this  protection  was 
his  great  grievance.    And  yet  (but  that  was  an  act 
of  his  own  sovereignty)  he  did  not  only  never  pay 
a  penny  contribution  before,  or  after,  for  all  these 
estates,  but  refused  to  pay  the  fee-farm  rent,  due  to 
the  king  out  of  the  earl  of  Bedford's  estate,  being 
two  hundred  marks  per  annum,  though  the  auditor 
was  sent  to  him  to  aemand  it. 

After  this  angry  letter  to  the  lords,  and  the 
throwing  up  his  commission  without  a  letter,  and 
so  having  no  commission  at  aU  to  meddle  in  mar- 
tial afi&irs,  he  fixed  a  ouarter,  with  his  own  horse 
and  foot,  at  St.  Mary  Ottree,  within  [nine  or  ten] 
miles  of  Exeter;  where  he  governed  as  imperiously 
as  ever;  raised  what  money  he  would,  and  impri- 
soned what  persons  he  would.  In  the  end,  sir 
John  Berkley,  having  appointed  the  constables  of 
those  hundreds  which  were  assigned  for  Plymouth, 
to  bring  in  their  accounts  of  what  money  they  had 

Said  to  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  (which,  he  protested, 
e  did  only  that  thereby  he  might  state  the  arrears, 
without  the  least  thougnt  of  reproach  to  the  other,) 
he  caused  a  warrant  to  be  read  in  all  churches  in 
the  county,  (that  is,  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  all, 
and  in  some  it  was  read,) "  that  all  persons  should 
*^  bring  him  an  account  of  what  monies  or  goods 
"  hadbeen  plundered  from  them  by  sir  John  Berk- 
"  ley,  or  any  under  him;"  with  several  clauses  very 
derogatory  to  his  reputation.  This,  as  it  could  not 
otherwise,  begat  gr^t  resentments ;  insomuch  as 
the  commissioners  of  Devon  sent  an  express  to  the 
prince,  who  was  then  in  Cornwall,  beseeching  him 
"  to  call  sir  Richard  Greenvil  from  thence,  and  to 
take  some  order  for  the  suppressing  the  furious 
inchnations  of  both  sides,  or  else  they  appre- 
hended, the  enemy  would  quickly  take  an  advan- 
tage of  those  dissensions,  and  invade  the  country 
before  they  otherwise  intended;"  and,  in  their 
letter,  sent  one  of  the  warrants  that  sir  Richard 
had  caused  to  be  read  in  the  churches;  which 
indeed  was  the  strangest  I  ever  saw. 
Hereupon,  the  prince  sent  for  sir  Richard  Green* 
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vil  to  attend  him ;  who  accordingly  came  to  hiin 
at  Liskard;  where  his  highness  told  him  "  the 
"  sense  he  had  of  his  disrespect  towards  him,  in 
'<  the  sending  back  his  commission  in  that  manner ; 
"  and  of  his  carnage  after;"  and  asked  him, 
'<  what  authority  he  now  had  either  to  command 
"  men,  or  to  puhlish  such  warrants  ?"  He  answered, 
"  that  he  was  high  sheriff  of  Devon,  and  by  virtue 
*'  of  that  office  he  might  suppress  any  force,  or 
"  inquire  into  any  grievance  his  county  suffered ; 
"  and,  as  far  as  m  him  lay,  give  them  remedy." 
He  was  told,  "  as  sheriff  he  had  no  power  to  raise 
"  or  head  men,  otherwise  than  by  the  posse  comi- 
"  tatus  J  which  he  could  not  upon  his  own  head 
raise,  without  warrant  from  the  justices  of  peace : 
that,  in  these  martial  times,  he  was  to  receive 
**  orders,  upon  occasions,  from  the  commander  in 
"  chief  of  the  king's  forces ;  who  had  authority  to 
"  command  him  by  his  commission."  He  was 
asked,  "  What  he  himself  would  have  done,  if, 
*'  when  he  commanded  before  Plymouth,  the  high 
**  sheriff  of  Cornwall  should  have  caused  such  a 
"  warrant  concerning  him  to  be  read  ih  churches  ?" 
He  answered  httle  to  the  questions,  but  sullenly 
extolled  his  services,  and  enlarged  his  sufferings. 
Afterwards,  being  reprehended  with  more  sharp- 
ness tban  ever  before,  and  being  told,  "  that,  what- 
ever discourses  he  made  of  spending  his  estate, 
it  was  well  understood,  that  he  had  no  estate  by 
any  other  title  than  the  mere  bounty  of  the  king ; 
"  that  he  had  been  courted  by  the  prince  more 
"  than  he  had  reason  to  expect ;  and  that  he  had 
'  not  made  those  returns  on  his  part  which  became 
him ;  in  short,  if  he  had  inclination  to  serve  his 
highness,  he  should  do  it  in  that  manner  he 
"  should  be  directed ;  if  not,  he  should  not,  under 
"  the  title  of  being  sheriff,  satisfy  his  own  pride 
"  and  passion:"  (upon  which  reprehension  being 
much  gentler,  than  upon  all  the  gracious  addresses 
which  nad  been  made  to  him,)  he  answered,  "  he 
"  would  serve  the  prince  in  such  manner  as  he 
^'  should  command ;"  and  thereupon  he  was  dis- 
charged, and  returned  to  his  house  to  Worrington, 
one  of  those  places  he  had  by  sequestration,  (it 
belonged  to  sir  Francis  Drake,)  where  he  lived 
privately,  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  or  there- 
abouts, without  interposing  in  the  public  business. 
Let  us  now  see  how  tnis  tragedy  was  acted  in  other 
places. 

We  left  the  king  at  Hereford,  not  resolved  what 
course  to  steer:  prince  Rupert  gone  to  Bristol, 
from  whence  he  made  a  short  visit  to  the  prince  at 
Barnstable,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  ill  pos- 
ture he  had  left  the  king  in,  and  from  thence  went 
to  his  friend  Goring  to  consult  with  him :  and  it 
was  exceedingly  wondered  at,  that  when  he  saw  in 
what  condition  he  was,  (for  he  was  then  before 
Taunton,)  and  the  nimiber  of  his  horse  and  foot, 
(which  every  body  then  thought  had  been  his  busi- 
ness to  be  informed  of,)  he  did  not  then  hasten 
advice  to  the  king,  for  his  speedy  repair  thither ; 
but  his  chief  care  was  to  secure  Bristol ;  which, 
sure,  at  that  time  he  made  not  the  least  question 
of  doing ;  and  believed  the  winter  would  come 
seasonably  for  future  counsels. 

The  king  quickly  left  Hereford,  and  went  to  meet 
the  commissioners  for  South  Wales  at  Abergaveny, 
the  chief  town  in  Monmouthshire.  And  as  they 
were  for  the  most  part  persons  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  largest  fortunes  of  those  counties,  so  they 
had  manifested  great  loyalty  and  affection,  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  sending  many  good 
regiments  to  the  army,  and  with  their  sons,  and 
brothers,  and  nearest  kindred ;  many  of  whom  had 
lost  their  hves  bravely  in  the  field :  and  they  now 
made  as  large  and  ample  professions  as  ever,  and 
seemed  to  believe,  that  they  should  be  able,  in  a 
very  short  time,  to  raise  a  good  army  of  foot,  with 
which  the  kinff  might  again  look  upon  the  enemy ; 
and  accordin^y  agreed  what  nmnbera  should  be 
levied  upon  each  of  the  counties.  And  so  from 
thence  his  majesty  went  to  Ragland-cai^tle,  the 
magnificent  house  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester; 
ana  which  was  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by 
him;  who  remained  then  in  it.  And  there  be 
resolved  to  stay,  till  he  should  see  the  effect  of  the 
commissioners  mighty  promises.  But  he  found  in 
a  short  time,  that,  either  by  the  continued  successes 
of  the  parliament  armies  in  all  places,  the  particular 
information  whereof  was  every  day  brought  to 
them,  by  intelligence  from  their  fnends,  or  the 
triumphs  of  their  enemies  in  Monmouth  and  G]ou> 
cester,  or  by  the  renewed  smart,  which  the  presence 
of  their  governor,  general  Gerrard,  gave  them, 
(who  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  passionate 
and  unskilful  cultivator  of  the  affections  of  the 
people;  as  having  governed  them  with  extra- 
ordinary rigour,  and  with  as  little  courtesy  and 
civility  towards  the  gentry,  as  towards  the  com- 
mon people,)  there  was  httle  probability  of  rais- 
ing an  army  in  those  parts:  where  all  men 
grew  less  affected,  or  more  frighted,  which  pro- 
duced one  and  the  same  effect.  The  king  stayed 
at  Ragland,  till  the  news  came,  "  that  Fair£u, 
"  after  he  had  taken  Leicester,"  (which  could  not 
hold  out  longer  than  to  make  honourable  con- 
ditions,) *'  was  marched  into  the  west,  and  had 
defeated  Goring's  troops  at  Lamport ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Scottish  army  was  upon  its 
march  towards  Worcester,  having  taken  a  little 
garrison  that  lay  between  Herefora  and  Worces- 
ter by  storm ;  and  put  all  within  it  to  the  sword." 
And  prince  Rupert  sent  for  all  those  foot  which 
were  levied  towards  a  new  army,  and  part  of  those 
which  belonged  to  general  Gerrard,  to  supply  the 
garrison  of  Bristol:  so  that  his  majesty  seemed 
now  to  have  nothing  in  his  choice,  but  to  transport 
himself  over  the  Severn  to  Bristol,  and  thence  to 
have  repaired  to  his  army  in  the  west ;  which  would 
have  been  much  better  done  before,  yet  had  been 
well  done  then ;  and  the  king  resolved  to  do  so  ; 
and  that  the  horse  under  Gerrard  and  Langdale 
should  find  a  transportation  over  Severn,  (which 
was  very  easy  to  be  done,)  and  so  would  as  easily 
find  the  way  to  him,  wherever  he  should  be. 

And  this  was  so  fully  resolved,  that  his  nuyesty 
went  to  the  water -side  near  Chepstow ;  where 
vessels  were  ready  to  transport  him,  and  where 
prince  Rupert  from  Bristol  met  him,  veir  well 

1)leased  with  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  Uiough 
le  had  not  been  privy  to  the  counsel.  And  here 
again  the  unhappy  discord  in  the  court  raised  new 
obstructions ;  they  who  did  not  love  prince  Rupert, 
nor  were  loved  by  him,  could  not  endure  to  think 
that  the  king  should  be  so  wholly  within  his  power  ; 
and  he  himself  was  far  from  being  importunate  that 
[his  majesty!  should  prosecute  his  purpose,  which 
he  had  not  advised,  though  he  liked  it  well  enough ; 
and  so  would  not  be  answerable  for  any  success. 
His  majesty  himself  being  too  irresolute,  the  coun- 
sel was  again  chanffed,  and  the  king  marched  to 
Cardiff;  where  he  had  been  very  litUe  time,  whea 
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he  waa  informed,  that  Bridgewater  was  lost :  and 
then  they,  who  had  dissuaded  the  king's  emharka- 
tion  for  Bristol,  were  much  exalted,  and  thought 
themselves  good  counsellors ;  though,  in  truth,  the 
former  resolution  had  been  even  then  much  better 
pursued;  for  nothing  could  have  hindered  his 
majesty  from  going  to  Exeter,  and  joining  all  his 
forces ;  which  woidd  have  put  him  in  a  posture 
much  better  than  he  was  ever  afterwards.  Indeed 
the  taking  Bridgewater,  which  the  king  had  been 
persuaded  to  beheve  a  place  impregnable,  could  not 
but  make  great  impressions  upon  him,  to  think 
that  he  was  betrayed,  and  consequentiy  not  to 
know  whom  to  trust.  It  was  in  truth  matter  of 
amazement  to  all  men,  nor  was  it  any  excuse,  that 
it  was  not  of  strength  enough  against  so  strong  an 
army ;  for  it  was  so  stronrfjr  situated,  and  it  might 
well  have  had  all  those  additions  which  were  neces- 
sary, by  fortifications,  that  it  was  inexcusable  in  a 
governor,  (who  had  enjoyed  that  charge  above 
three  vears,  with  all  allowances  he  had  himself 
desired,  and  had  often  assured  the  king,  "  that  it 
"  was  not  to  be  taken,")  that  it  was  not  able  to  resist 
any  strength  that  could  come  before  it  for  one 
week;  and  within  less  than  that  time,  it  was  sur- 
rendered, and  put  into  Fairfax's  hands. 

That  this  prodigious  success  should  break  the 
spirits  of  most  men,  and  even  cast  them  into  de- 
spair, is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  it 
should  raise  the  hopes  of  any  that  it  would  produce 
a  peace,  is  very  strange;  yet  this  imagination  did 
80  much  harm,  that  men  generally  neglected  to 
pake  that  preparation  against  a  powerful  and 
insulting  enemy,  that  was  in  their  power  to  have 
made,  out  of  confidence  that  the  offer  of  a  treaty 
would  now  prevail,  and  produce  a  peace ;  and  every 
man  abounded  so  much  in  his  own  sense,  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  any  reason  that  contradicted  it. 
The  commissioners  of  all  counties,  which  were  the 
best  gentlemen,  and  of  best  affections,  upon  whom 
the  king  depended  to  apply  the  common  people  to 
his  service,  were  so  ftilly  of  this  opinion,  fiiat  they 
made  cabals  with  the  prmcipal  officers  of  the  army, 
to  concur  with  them  m  this  judgment,  and  to  con- 
trive some  way  how  it  might  be  brought  to  pass ; 
and  too  many  of  them  \vere  weary  of  doing  their 
duty,  or  so  much  ashamed  of  not  having  done  it, 
that  they  professed  themselves  to  desu-e  it,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  rest.  And  this  temper  spread  itself 
80  universally,  that  it  reached  to  prince  Rupert 
bimself ;  who  writ  his  advice  to  that  purpose  to  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  to  be  presented  to  the  king; 
who  took  that  occasion  to  write  the  ensuing  letter 
to  the  prince,  with  his  own  hand;  which  was  so 
lively  an  expression  of  his  own  soul,  that  no  pen 
else  could  have  written  it,  and  deserves  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  as  a  part  of  the  portraiture  of 
that  incomparable  king,  which  hath  been  disguised 
by  false  or  erroneous  copies  from  the  true  ordinal; 
which  was  in  these  words. 

From  Cardiff  in  the  beginning  qf  the  month  of  Aug, 

1645. 
^^  "  Nephew, 

«  '17^^  ^  occasioned  by  a  letter  of  your's,  that 
«*  A  ^^^^  ^^  Richmond  shewed  me  yesternight. 
**  And  first,  I  assure  you,  I  have  been,  and  ever 
*'  will  be,  very  careful  to  advertise  you  of  my  re- 
solutions, as  soon  as  they  are  taken ;  and  if  I 
enjomed  silence  to  that  which  was  no  secret,  it 
was  not  my  fault ;  for  I  thought  it  one,  and  I  am 
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sure  it  ouffht  to  have  been  so  now.  As  for  the 
opinion  of  my  business,  and  your  counsel  there- 
upon, if  I  had  any  other  quarrel  but  the  defence 
of  my  religion,  crown,  and  friends,  you  had  full 
reason  for  your  advice.  For  I  confess,  that  speak- 
ing either  as  to  mere  soldier  or  statesman,  I 
must  say,  there  is  no  probability  but  of  my  ruin; 
but  as  to  Christian,  I  must  tell  you,  that  God 
will  not  suffer  rebels  to  prosper,  or  his  cause  to 
be  overthrown:  and  whatsoever  personal  punish- 
ment it  shall  please  him  to  inflict  upon  me,  must 
not  make  me  repine,  much  less  to  give  over  this 
quarrel ;  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  re- 
solved against,  whatsoever  it  cost  me;  for  I 
know  my  obligations  to  be  both  in  conscience 
and  honour,  neither  to  abandon  God's  cause, 
injure  my  successors,  nor  forsake  my  friends. 
Indeed  I  cannot  flatter  myself  with  expectation 
of  good  success,  more  than  this,  to  end  my  days 
with  honour,  and  a  good  conscience;  which 
obliges  me  to  continue  my  endeavour,  as  not 
despairing  that  God  may  in  due  time  avenge  his 
own  cause.  Though  I  must  avow  to  all  my 
friends,  that  he  that  will  stay  with  me  at  this 
time,  must  expect,  and  resolve,  either  to  die  for 
a  good  cause,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  live  as 
miserable  in  the  maintaining  it,  as  the  violence 
of  insulting  rebels  can  make  nim.  Having  thus 
truly  and  impartially  stated  my  case  unto  you, 
and  plainly  told  you  my  positive  resolutions, 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  wiU  not  alter, 
they  being  neither  lightly  nor  suddenly  grounded, 
I  earnestly  desire  you  not  in  any  wa5rs  to  hearken 
after  treaties ;  assuring  you,  as  low  as  I  am,  I ' 
win  not  go  less  than  wnat  was  offered  in  my 
name  at  Uxbridge;  confessing  that  it  were  as 
great  a  miracle  that  they  should  agree  to  so 
much  reason,  as  that  1  should  be,  within  a 
month,  in  the  same  condition  that  I  was  imme- 
diately before  the  battle  of  Naseby.  Therefore, 
for  God's  sake,  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  with 
these  conceits ;  and,  believe  me,  the  very  ima- 
gination that  you  are  desirous  of  a  treaty,  will 
lose  me  so  much  the  sooner.  Wherefore,  as  you 
love  me,  whatsoever  you  have  already  done, 
apply  your  discourse  according  to  nay  resolutions 
and  judgment.  As  for  the  Irish,  I  assure  you 
they  shall  not  cheat  me ;  but  it  is  possible  tney 
may  cozen  themselves :  for  be  assured,  what  I 
have  refused  to  the  English,  I  will  not  grant  to 
the  Irish  rebels,  ne^'-er  trusting  to  that  kind  to 
people  (of  what  nature  soever)  more  than  I  see 
oy  their  actions ;  and  I  am  sending  to  Ormond 
such  a  despatch,  as  I  am  sure  win  please  you, 
and  aU  honest  men;  a  copy  whereof,  by  the 
next  opportunity,  you  shall  have.  Lastly,  be 
confident  I  would  not  have  put  you,  nor  myself, 
to  the  trouble  of  this  letter,  had  I  not  a  great 
estimation  of  you,  and  a  full  confidence  of  your 
friendship  to 

"  Your  &c." 

When  the  king  came  to  Cardiff,  he  was  enter- 
tained with  the  news,  "  that  the  Scottish  army  was 
'*  set  down  before  Hereford,  and  that,  if  it  were  not 
'^  relieved  within  a  month,  it  must  fall  into  their 
"  hands."  To  provide  for  this,  there  could  be  no 
better  way  founa  out,  than  to  direct  the  sheriffs  of 
those  Welsh  counties  to  summon  their  posse  comi- 
tatus,  whereby  the  king  was  persuaded  to  hope, 
that  there  would  be  men  enough  to  wait  upon  him 
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in  that  expedition;  who,  with  the  horse  he  had, 
would  have  been  equal  to  any  attempt  they  could 
make  upon  the  Scots.  But  it  was  ouickly  dis- 
covered, that  this  expedient  had  raisea  an  unruly 
spirit,  that  could  not  easily  be  suppressed  again; 
for  the  discontented  gentlemen  of  those  counties, 
now  they  had  f^otten  the  people  legally  together, 
put  them  in  mmd  of  *'  the  injuries  they  had  re- 
"  ceived  from  general  Gerrard,  and  the  intolerable 
exactions  they  lay  under,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly be  increased,  if  he  continued  in  that  go- 
vernment." So  that,  instead  of  providing  men  to 
march  with  the  king,  they  proviaed  a  long  list  of 
grievances ;  from  ah.  whicn  they  desired  to  be 
reUeved  before  they  would  apply  themselves  to- 
wards the  relief  of  Hereford.  All  this  was  so 
sturdily  urged,  that  a  body  of  no  less  thau  four 
thousand  men,  of  those  who  were  thus  called  toge- 
ther, continued  together  many  days,  and  would 
not  be  separated,  till  the  king  was  even  compelled 
to  give  them  satisfaction  in  the  particular  they 
most  insisted  upon;  which  was  ue  removal  of 
general  Gerrard  from  having  any  command  over 
them;  and  that  charge  was  presently  conferred 
upon  the  lord  AsUey,  the  major  general  of  the 
army;  who  was  most  acceptaole  to  them;  and 
they  afterwards  conformed  tnemselves  as  much  to 
his  directions,  as  from  the  distraction  of  the  time, 
and  the  continual  ill  successes,  could  be  expected 
by  him. 

But  it  was  the  hard  &te  of  the  king,  that  he 
coidd  not  provide  what  was  fit  for  his  own  service, 
except  he  provided  likewise  for  the  satisfEu^tion  of 
other  men  s  humours  and  appetites.  Gerrard  had 
now,  upon  the  matter,  the  command  of  all  the 
forces  tne  king  had  to  trust  to  [in  those  parts] ; 
and  he  was  of  too  impetuous  a  nature,  to  submit 
to  any  thing  for  conscience,  or  discretion,  or  duty; 
80  tiiat  the  king  was  compelled  to  satisfy  his  ambi- 
tion for  this  present  degradation,  by  making  him  a 
baron ;  and,  which  was  an  odd  and  a  very  fantas- 
tical circumstance  that  attended  it,  for  no  other 
reason,  than  because  there  was  once  an  eminent 
person,  called  Charles  Brandon,  who  was  after- 
wards made  a  duke,  he  would  be  created  baron  of 
Brandon,  that  there  might  be  another  Charles 
Brandon,  who  had  no  less  aspiring  thoughts  than 
the  other ;  when  he  had  no  pretence  to  the  lands 
of  Brandon;  which  belongea  to,  and  were,  at  that 
time,  in  the  possession  of  a  gallant  and  worthy 
gentleman,  sir  Thomas  Glemham;  who  at  the  same 
time  (very  unluckily)  came  to  the  king  at  Cardiff, 
with  about  two  hunored  foot,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  out  of  the  garrison  of  Carlisle ;  which 
place  he  had  defended  for  the  space  of  eleven 
months  against  David  Lesley,  and  till  all  the  horses 
of  the  garrison  were  eaten,  and  then  had  rendered, 
upon  as  honourable  conditions,  as  had  been  given 
upon  any  surrender ;  David  Lesley  himself  con- 
veyed him  to  Hereford;  where  he  joined  with  the 
other  part  of  that  armv,  and  from  thence  sir  Thomas 
Glemham  Twho  was  oy  his  conditions  to  march  to 
the  king  wnerever  he  was)  came  to  his  majesty  at 
Cardiff,  at  the  time  when  the  titie  of  his  own  laud, 
which  he  inherited  as  heir  to  the  family  of  Bran- 
don, was  conferred  upon  a  ^entieman  (how  well 
extracted  soever)  of  less  quahty  and  fortune,  and, 
as  many  thought,  merit.  Ana  this  unseasonable 
preferment  more  irritated  the  country,  from  which 
the  king  then  expected  assistance,  that  when  thev 
believed  they  had  accused  him  of  crimes  which 
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deserved  the  highest  censure,  the  saw  him  pielaid 
to,  and  rewardea  in,  an  higher  degree  than  he  could 
ever  probably  have  arrived  to,  but  for  that  accu^ 
tion.  And  so  the  king,  after  all  his  endeavoun 
were  rendered  fhiitless,  entertained  a  new  ima- 
gination, that  he  might  get  into  Scotland  to  the 
marquis  of  Mountrose,  who  had  done  wonderi 
there ;  and  thereupon  left  Cardiff;  and,  over  the 
mountains  by  Brecknock  and  Radnor,  passed  the 
Scottish  quarters,  and  came  to  Ludlow,  before 
that  army  had  any  notice  of  his  march. 

When  the  king  came  first  to  Ra^land,  he  had 
sent  an  express  to  the  prince,  by  which  he  wished 
"  that  the  lord  Colepepper,  and  the  chanodlor  of 
the  exchequer,  might,  as  soon  as  was  possible, 
attend  his  majesty.''  The  danger  of  the  way  was 
such,  and  the  passage  so  diffioilt,  that  the  mes- 
senger came  not  ouickly  to  his  highness.  But  the 
chancellor  bdng  tnen  unfit  to  travel  by  reason  of 
the  gout,  the  lord  Colepepper  made  all  possible 
haste  out  of  Cornwall,  wnere  the  prince  then  was, 
and  found  his  majesty  at  Cardiff,  when  he  was 
departing  from  thence;  and  waited  on  him  to 
Brecknock ;  from  whence  he  was  again  despatched 
with  this  letter  to  the  prince;  which,  being  the 
first  direction  the  king  gave  of  that  nature,  is 
necessary  to  be  here  insetted  in  so  many  words. 


Brecknock,  ^tk  August,  1645. 

"Charles, 

It  is  very  fit  for  me  now  to  prepare  for  the 
worst,  in  order  to  which  I  spoke  with  Colepeppo* 
this  morning  concerning  you ;  judging  it  fit  to 
give  it  you  under  my  hand,  that  yoa  may  give 
me  readier  obedience  to  it.  Wherefore  know 
that  my  pleasure  is,  whensoever  you  find  your- 
self in  apparent  danger  of  falluur  into  the  rebels* 
hands,  tnat  you  convey  yourseltinto  France,  and 
there  to  be  under  your  mother's  care ;  who  is  to 
have  tiie  absolute  full  power  of  your  education  in 
all  things,  except  religion ;  and  in  that,  not  to 
meddle  at  all,  but  leave  it  entirely  to  the  care  of 
your  tutor,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  (or  to  whom 
ne  shall  appoint  to  supply  his  place,  in  time  of 
his  necessitated  absence.}  And  for  the  per- 
formance of  this,  I  command  you  to  require  the 
assistance  and  obedience  of  all  your  council; 
and,  by  their  advice,  the  service  of  every  one 
whom  you  and  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  employed 
in  this  business ;  which  I  expect  should  be  per- 
formed, if  need  require,  with  all  obedience,  and 
without  grumbling.  This  being  all  at  this  time, 
from 

Your  loving  father,  Charles  BJ 
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After  the  lord  Goring  had  Iain  some  time  in  the 
ill  humour  we  left  him  at  Barnstable,  he  entoied 
into  correspondence  with  sir  Richard  Greenvil; 
who,  he  knew  well,  was  as  uninclined  to  the  council 
about  the  prince  as  himself;  and  finding  that  the 
enemy  troubled  him  not,  but  had  given  him  rest, 
whilst  the  army  was  employed  upon  other  import- 
ant service,  they  two  met  privately ;  and,  upon  the 
encouragement  and  money  he  received  from  Green- 
vil, he  writ  to  the  chancellor  a  very  cheerful  and  a 
very  long  letter,  bearing  date  the  first  of  August, 
in  wldch  he  inserted  several  propositions ;  which, 
he  said,  had  been  framed  "  upon  conference  with 
"  sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  whicn  he  desired  might 
''  be  presented  to  the  prince;  and  if  they  should 
''  be  consented  to,  and  confirmed  by  ms  high- 
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*'  ness,  he  said,  he  wotQd  engage  his  life,  that 
*'  he  would  in  a  very  short  time  OAve  an  army  of 
*'  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  that  should  march 
"  whithersoever  they  should  be  commanded ;  and 
«  should  be  in  as  good  order,  as  any  army  in  the 
**  world :"  and  concluded  his  letter  with  these 
words ;  '*  I  see  some  light  now  of  having  a  brave 
army  very  speedily  of  foot,  and  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  tnis  enclosed  letter  to  the  king,  with  this 
protession,  that  I  will  be  content  to  lose  my  life, 
"  and  my  honour,  if  we  do  not  perform  our  parts, 
"  if  these  demands  be  granted.'' 

This  letter  being  presented  to  his  highness,  then 
at  Launceston,  found  so  gracious  a  reception,  that 
the  next  day,  being  the  second  of  August,  the 
prince  returned  him  an  answer  of  full  consent ; 
and  the  same  day  signed  all  the  particulars  pro- 
posed by  hun;  expressing  a  further  resolution 
''to  add  whatever  else  should  be  proposed  to  him, 
"  and  within  his  power  to  grant ;"  so  that  there 
was  once  more  a  hojie  of  looking  the  enemy  in  the 
fkce,  and  having  a  fair  day  for  the  west,  llie  next 
day,  or  thereabouts,  sir  Kichard  Greenvil  himself 
attended  the  prince,  in  a  seeming  good  humour; 
all  the  propositions  were  immediately  confirmed; 
some  of  which  were,  ''that  sir  Richard  Greenvil 
"  should  receive  such  a  proportion  of  the  contri- 
"  butions  of  Cornwall,  and  five  thousand  pounds 
"  of  die  arrears,  for  the  payment  of  the  officers  of 
"the  army;  and  thereupon  sir  Richard  would 
"  gather  up  all  the  stragglers,  who  were  returned 
"  into  Cornwall  from  their  colours ;  who,  he  said, 
"  would  amount  to  three  thousand  foot,  and  he 
"  would  raise  three  thousand  foot  more  in  Devon- 
"  shire."    So  he  betook  himself  again  to  action, 
sending  out  his  warrants,  and  levying  men  and 
money;  having  lent  two  hundred  pounds  to  the 
lord  Goring  at  their  first  meeting,  and  calling  the 
fos9e  of  Devon  to  meet  at  several  places,  where 
hioiself  was  still  present ;  by  which,  he  pretended, 
he  should  speedily  recruit  the  army.    But  before 
the  end  of  August,  that  friendship  grew  colder ; 
sir  Richard  observing  a  better  correspondence 
between  the  lord  Goring  and  sir  John  Berkley 
than  he  hoped  would  have  been,  and  hearing  that 
the  lord  Groring  used  to  mention  him  very  slightly, 
(which  I  believe  was  true,)  he  writ  a  very  sharp 
letter  to  him,  in  which  he  said,  "  he  would  have 
"  no  more  to  do  with  him."    However  he  con- 
tinued as  active  as  before,  being  now  in  Devon, 
and  then  in  Cornwall,  where  he  commanded  abso- 
lutely without  any  commission,  and  very  season- 
MlJ  suppressed  an  insurrection  about  St.  Ives, 
which  might  else  have  grown  to  a  head;  and 
hanged  two  or  three  fellows,  who,  I  believe,  were 
guilty  enough,  by  his  own  order,  without  any 
council  of  war ;  and  raised  what  money  he  pleased 
upon  others ;  then  returned  to  his  house  at  Wor- 
rington.    And  all  the  vivacity  that  had  so  lately 
appeared  in  the  lord  Goring,  upon  the  news  of  the 
loss  of  Sherborne,  declined ;  and  then  there  was 
nothing,  but  complaint  of  want  of  money,  and  a 
proposition  to  put  the  army  mto  garrisons;  and 
yet  the  enemy  gave  them  the  same  leisure,  to  pur- 
sue the  former  design,  Fairfax  being  then  engaged 
with  his  army  before  Bristol. 

As  soon  as  the  prince,  who  was  then  at  Laun- 
ceston, had  read  the  letter,  which  the  lord  Cole- 
pepper  brought  to  him  from  the  king,  he  returned 
it  to  the  lord  Colepepper  to  keep,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  lords  Capel,  Hopton,  and  the  chan- 


cellor of  the  exchequer ;  for  it  was  a  very  great 
misfortune,  that  there  was  not  so  good  correspond- 
ence with  the  earl  of  Berkshire  (through  some 
jealousies  that  were  infused  into  him)  as  was  de- 
sired; and  from  the  prince's  first  coming  into 
Cornwall,  some  of  his  servants  of  the  best  quality, 
who  had  from  the  beginning  been  discontented, 
and  upon  strange  pretences  thought  themselves 
undervalued  that  they  were  not  of  the  council,  and, 
since  the  kind's  misfortune  at  Naseby,  expressed 
their  indispositions  with  more  hcense,  ana  whis- 
pered abroad,  "  that  there  was  a  purpose  to  carry 
"  the  prince  into  France,"  not  that  they  beheved 
it,  but  thereby  thought  to  render  the  council 
odious  and  suspected,  and  had  wrought  so  far  upon 
the  earl  of  Berkshire,  that  he  seemed  to  believe  it 
too,  and  thereby  they  got  so  much  interest  in  him, 
that  he  always  communicated  whatsoever  passed  in 
council  to  them ;  so  that  a  letter  of  so  great  im- 
portance was  not  thought  fit  to  be  communicated 
to  him,  nor  to  the  earl  of  Brentford,  who  (though 
he  was  very  kind  and  just  to  the  other  four)  was 
not  without  his  jealousies,  and  was  an  ill  treasurer 
of  secrets.    They  were  very  much  troubled  at  the 
sight  of  the  letter,  not  at  the  command  of  leaving 
the  kingdom,  for,  though  they  had  never  commu- 
nicated their  thoughts  to  each  other  upon  that 
subject  before,  they  found  themselves  unanimous 
in  the  resolution,  "  that  rather  than  he  should  be 
"  taken  by  the  rebels,  they  would  carry  him  into 
"  any  part  of  the  Cluristian  world."  For  the  better 
doing  whereof,  from  that  minute,  they  took  care 
that  there  was  always  a  ship  ready  in  the  harbour 
of  Falmouth.    But  it  troubled  them,  "  that  the 
king's  command  was  so  positive  for  France, 
agamst  which  they  could  make  to  themselves 
many  objections.'      Besides  that,  one  of  the 
prince  s  bedchamber,  who  was  newly  returned 
from  Paris,  brought  a  letter  frtnn  the  earl  of  Nor- 
wich, then  the  kmg's  ambassador  there,  to  one  of 
the  council ;  in  \^ch  taking  notice  of  a  report 
there  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  coining  thither,  he 
passionatdy  declared  against  it,  "as  a  certain 
"  ruin  to  the  prince;"  of  which  the  messenger, 
(col.  Murray,)  by  his  du-ection,  gave  many  in- 
stances of  moment.    And  they  were  the  more 
troubled,  because  the  lord  Colepepper,  who  browht 
that  letter  from  the  king,  averrea,  "  that  he  fud 
"  had  no  conference  with  the  kiiig  upon  the  argu- 
"  ment,  but  had  wholly  declined  it,  as  a  matter  too 
"  great  for  him :"  so  that  they  had  nothing  before 
them  but  that  letter.    After  two  or  three  sad  de- 
bates between  themselves,  they  agreed  upon  "a 
"  letter  to  be  prepared  in  cipher,  presenting  their 
reasons,  ana  whayt  they  had  been  informed  con- 
cerning France;  and  therefore  offered  it  to  his 
majesty,  whether  he  would  not  leave  the  [choice 
"  of  the]  place  to  them,  or  nominate  some  other, 
'<  against  which  so  many  exceptions  might  not  be 
"  made ;  and  proposed  irelana,  (if  the  peace  were 
"  made  there,)  or  Scotland,  if  the  marquis  of 
"  Mountrose  was  as  victorious  as  he  was  reported 
to  be ;  withal  assuring  his  majesty,  that,  in  case 
of  danger,  they  would  run  any  hazard,  or  into 
any  country,  before  the  prince  should  fall  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  rebels.^'    This  letter,  after  it 
was  communicated  with  the  prince,  as  the  debates 
had  been,  was  forthwith  sent  by  an  express. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  the  lord  Goring, 
after  he  had,  in  all  his  secret  discourses,  and  in  the 
hours  of  his  jollity,  spoken  very  bitterly  of  the 
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council  about  the  prince,  as  the  authors  of  all  the 
miscarriages,  sent  the  lord  Wentworth  to  Laun- 
ceston  to  his  highness,  with  certain  demands,  as 
he  called  them,  on  his  behalf;  but  with  direction, 
"  that  before  he  presented  them  to  the  prince,  he 
"  should  communicate  them  to  the  lord  Cole- 
'*  pepper,  or  to  the  chancellor,  and  be  advised  by 
''  them,  in  what  manner  to  present  them.*' 

His  demands  were,  and  so  he  styled  them,  i. 
To  have  a  commission  to  be  lieutenant  general  of 
all  the  west,  and  to  command  immediately  under 
the  prince,  garrisons  as  well  as  the  army,  and  to 
be  sworn  of  the  council  as  soon  as  might  be. 
2.  That  all  commissions  to  officers  of  the  army, 
when  his  highness  is  present,  be  given  by  the 
pince ;  but  that  his  highness  shomd  sign  none 
out  such  as  he  should  prepare  for  him.  3.  That 
in  the  prince's  absence  ne  should  sign  and  grant 
all  commissions ;  and  that,  if  any  governments  of 
towns  should  fall  vacant,  he  mignt  have  the  abso- 
lute recommendation  of  those  that  are  to  succeed, 
or,  at  least,  a  negative  voice.  4.  That  all  designs 
of  consequence  should  be  debated,  in  the  prince's 
presence,  by  the  prince's  council,  and  sudi  officers 
of  the  army  as  ne  should  choose  to  assist  at  it. 
5.  That  the  number  of  the  prince's  guards  should 
be  limited;  and  many  otner  particulars,  which 
seemed  so  unreasonable,  and  unfit  to  be  publicly 
urged,  that  the  lord  Colepepper  persuaded  the 
lord  Wentworth  to  suspend  the  presenting  them ; 
*'  the  rather,"  (as  he  saia,) "  because  the  chancdlor 
"  was  then  absent,"  (being  sent  by  his  highness  to 
Pendennis-castle,  under  pretence  of  givmg  some 
direction  in  the  matter  of  the  customs,  but,  in 
truth,  to  take  care  that  the  frigate  provided  for 
the  prince's  transportation  might  be  m  readiness, 
and  victuals  be  privately  made  ready,  to  be  pre- 
sently put  on  board,  when  the  occasion  should 
require,)  '^  and  likewise  because  his  highness  in* 
'*  tended  to  be  shortly  at  Exeter,  where  the  lord 
"  Goring,  being  present,  might  better  consider, 
'^  and  debate  his  own  business ;"  to  the  which  the 
lord  Wentworth  consented : 

For  the  commissioners  of  Devon  had  besought 
his  highness  to  interpose  his  authority,  in  the  regu- 
lating and  disposing  the  army  to  march  towards 
the  relief  of  Bristol ;  declaring, "  as  the  posture  of 
"  it  then  was,  that  both  that  county,  and  oarrisons, 
''  must  in  a  short  time  be  as  much  undone,  and 
lost  by'  them,  as  by  the  invasion  of  the  enemy ; 
that  slU  the  foot  subsisted  by,  and  lived  upon, 
the  magazines  of  the  garrisons ;  and  the  horse 
possessed  the  other  part  of  the  country  to  them- 
selves; and  would  neither  suffer  provisions  to 
be  brought  to  the  markets,  for  the  replenishing 
their  stores,  nor  any  warrants  to  be  executed  for 
an^  payments ;  pretending  they  were  to  defend 
"  their  own  quarters ;  whilst  themselves  levied 
"  what  monies  they  pleased,  and  committed  all 
"  sorts  of  insolences  and  outrages."  And  by  this 
means  both  before  in  Somersetshire,  and  after- 
wards in  Devonshire,  when  the  king's  army  was 
forced  to  retire,  the  enemy  found  great  plenty  of 
provisions  in  those  quarters,  where  nis  forces  were 
in  danger  of  starving :  as,  all  about  Taunton,  there 
were  verv  great  quantities  of  com,  when  they 
caused  all  their  bread  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
stores  of  Bridgewater  and  Exeter;  which  pro- 
ceeded partly  from  the  negligence  and  laziness  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  threshing  out  the  mows  and  ricks  which 
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were  there ;  but  principally  by  ihe  protection  given 
by  the  horse ;  who  would  not  suffer  any  thing  to 
be  carried  out  of  their  quarters ;  and  such  as  sent 
their  provisions  to  market,  were  sure  to  have  their 
money  taken  from  them  in  their  return.  Insomocfa 
as  it  was  affirmed  by  the  commissioners  of  Exeter, 
that  before  the  enemy  had  any  quarter  within 
ten  miles,  there  was  not  so  much  provision 
brought  into  that  city  in  a  fortnight,  as  they 
spent  in  a  day:"  which  was  only  by  reason  o€ 
the  disorder  of  our  own  horse,  ffeneral  Goring 
being  all  this  time  in  Exeter,  breaking  jests,  ana 
laughing  at  all  people,  who  brought  complaints  to 
him ;  as,  one  day,  when  all  the  fishermen  com- 
plained to  him,  **  diat  as  they  came  to  the  market, 
they  were  robbed  by  his  troopers,  who  took  all 
theu*  fish  from  them,"  he  said, "  that  they  might 
by  this  see  what  great  injury  was  done  tofais 
men,  by  those  who  accused  them  of  bo  great 
swearing ;  for  if  they  did  swear,  you  know  (said 
he)  they  could  catch  no  fish." 
Upon  these  reasons,  and  the  very  earnest  desire 
of  the  lord  Goring  and  the  oommissioners^  the 
prince,  on  Friday  the  29th  of  August,  went  from 
Launceston  to  Exeter  in  one  £y;  leaving  sir 
Richard  Greenvil  (who  then  seemea  to  be  in  good 
humour)  to  bring  up  the  soldiers  in  Cornwall, 
and  to  hasten  his  levies  in  the  nofth  and  west 
parts  of  Devon.    The  army  having  now  lain  still 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  August, 
without  the  least  action,  or  alarm  from  the  enemy, 
and  so  being  sufficiently  refreshed,  and,  as  their 
officers  said,  awakened  to  a  sense  and  a  shame  of 
their  former  amazements,  it  was    unanimously 
agreed  at  a  council  of  war,  his  highness  being  pre- 
sent, "  that  the  foot  shotild  presently  advance  to 
"  Tiverton ;  and  the  horse  to  the  east  of  Exeter ; 
''  and  that,  as  soon  as  sir  Richard  Greenvil  could 
"  come  up  with  his  men,  they  should  all  advance 
''  to  the  relief  of  Bristol ;"  which  was  understood 
to  be  in  a  very  good  condition ;  the  last  messeng^ 
that  came  thence  assuring  the  prince,  as  from 
prince  Rupert,  that  he  was  sufficiently  provided 
with  aU  necessaries  for  six  months. 

There  had  been,  from  the  time  of  the  first  going 
of  the  prince  into  Cornwall,  several  rumours  dis- 
persed, [as  hath  been  said,]  by  those  who  were 
discontented  or  angry  with  the  council, "  that  there 
**  was  an  intent  to  carry  the  prince  into  France ;" 
which  begot  infinite  prejudice  to  aU  that  was  ad- 
vised. Of  this  discourse  general  Goring  had  made 
great  use,  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  those  whom 
he  desired  to  discredit,  which  was  indeed  one  of 
the  motives  of  his  highness's  journey  to  Exeter, 
that  he  might  discountenance  that  report ;  which 
wrought  so  far  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  seve- 
ral western  counties,  who  were  resorted  thither  for 
safety,  that  there  was  a  resolution  "to  petition  the 
"  prince  to  interpose  between  the  king  and  the 
"  parliament;  and  to  send  a  message  to  the  latter 
"  with  overtures  of  peace :"  and,  to  that  purpose, 
meetings  had  been  amongst  those  gentlemen*  to 
agree  upon  what  articles  the  prince  should  propose 
a  peace ;  every  man  declaring  his  opinion,  what 
condescension  should  be  in  the  matter  of  the 
church,  of  the  militia,  and  of  Ireland,  upon  con- 
sideration of  what  had  passed  at  Uxbridge.  When 
my  lords  of  the  council  heard  of  these  considtations, 
they  apprehended  great  inconveniences  might  arise 
from  thence  to  the  king's  service,  and  to  the 
prince's  honour ;  who,  by  being  pressed  by  their 
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desires  and  importiuiities,  would  lose  the  honour 
and  thanks  of  the  ffood  success  that  might  attend 
it :  hesides  that,  if  he  shoidd  send  any  message 
upon  their  motion,  they  would  quickly  make  them- 
selves judges  of  the  matter  of  it,  and  so  counsellors 
of  what  was  to  be  done  upon  it :  and  therefore 
they  were  all  of  opinion,  'Hhat  all  endeavours 
"  were  to  be  used  to  divert  and  prevent  any  peti- 
''  tion  of  such  a  nature  from  being  presentea  to  his 
"  highness ;"  which,  with,  great  difficulty,  was  at 
last  prevented. 

Shortly  after  the  prince's  coming  to  £xeter,  the 
lord  Gonnff  being  not  then  well,  but  engaged  in  a 
course  of  pnysic,  desired  that  he  might  have  a  free 
conference  with  one  of  the  council  in  private ;  in 
which,  he  professed  he  would  discover  his  heart, 
and  whatever  had  stuck  with  him.    Whereupon, 
according  to  appointment,  the  person  he  had  de- 
sired went  to  mm  one  morning  to  his  lodging ; 
when  he  caused  all  persons  to  withdraw;  and 
wished  his  servant  not  to  suffer  any  man  to  dis- 
turb them.    When  they  were  by  tnemselves,  he 
began  with  the  discourse  of ''  unkindnesses  he  had 
"  apprehended  from  the  council,  and  from  that 
"  person  in  particular;  but  confessed  he  had  been 
**  deceived  and  abused  by  wrong  information : 
*'  that  he  was  now  very  sensible  of  the  damage 
that  had  befallen  the  pubHc  by  those  private 
jealousies  and  mistakes ;  and  desired,  that  if  any 
thin^  had  indiscreetiy  or  passionately  fallen  from 
him,it  mi^ht  be  forgotten;  and  that  they  might  all 
proceed  vigorously  in  what  concerned  the  king's 
*'  service;  in  which  he  could  not  receive  a  better  en- 
couragement, than  by  an  assurance  of  that  person' s 
friendship."    From  this,  he  discoursed  at  lar^e 
his  apprehensions  of  his  brother  Porter,  of  his 
cowardice,  and  of  his  treachery,  with  very  great 
*^  freedom  in  many  particular  instances ;"  and  con- 
cluded, "  that  he  resolved  to  quit  himself  of  him ;" 
and  after  two  hours  spent  in  those  discourses,  and 
in  somewhat  that  concerned  his  father,  in  which 
he  said,  "  he  was  to  receive  this  person's  advice 
''  by  his  father's  direction,"  (it  beinff  about  the 

fovemment  of  Pendenius,)  as  if  he  had  said  all 
e  meant  to  say,  he  asked  the  other  negligently, 
*'  what  he  thought  of  the  demands  he  had  sent  by 
**  the  lord  Wentworth  ?"  protesting,  "  he  had  no 
private  thoughts,  but  only  an  eye  to  the  public 
service ;  towards  the  doing  whereof,  as  the  exi- 
gents of  affairs  tiien  stood,  he  did  not  think  him- 
self sufficientiy  qualified."  The  other  told  him, 
that  whatever  he  thought  of  them  would  not 
**  signify  much,  being  but  a  single  voice  in  coun- 
"  cil ;  by  the  concurrent  advice  whereof,  he  pre- 
sumed, the  prince  would  govern  himscdf.  How- 
ever, if  he  would  have  him  tell  him  his  opinion 
as  a  friend,  he  would  shew  himself  so  ill  a 
courtier,  as  to  tell  it  him  frankly ;  which,  except 
he  reformed  him  in  his  judgment,  he  should 
"  declare  where  it  should  be  proposed,  and,  he 
*'  believed,  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
"  lords,  if  it  were  not  his."  Thereupon  he  told 
him  very  freelv  and  plainly,  'Hhat  he  thought  it 
'^  not  fit  for  tlie  prince  to  grant,  nor  seasonable 
''  for  him  to  demand ;  his  authority  being  the 
same,  as  to  the  pubhc,  all  his  orders  being 
obeyed,  and  the  prince  giving  him  the  same 
assistance,  as  if  he  were  his  heutenant  general : 
"  that  the  prince  had  not  hiterto  interposed  his 
^*  authority  in  the  governing  that  army ;  and 
**  therefore,  that  he  conceived  it  unseasonable^  at 
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'^  that  time,  for  his  highness  to  interest  himself  in 
'^  the  command  thereof;  which  he  should  do  by 
making  him  Heutenant  general ;  that  the  king 
having  directed  the  prince  to  make  the  lord 
Hopton  his  lieutenant  general,  it  would  not  be- 
come them  to  advise  the  prince  to  alter  that 
designation,  without  receiving  his  majesty's  com- 
'<  mand :"  therefore  he  advised  him,  "  smce  the 
alteration  was  no  way  necessary,  and  would  in- 
evitably beget  much  trouble,  that  he  would  defer 
the  pressing  it,  till  the  king's  affairs  should  be 
in  a  better  po^ure."  Satisfied  he  was  not,  yet 
he  forbore  to  importune  the  prince  to  that  purpose 
at  this  time. 

About  tiie  middle  of  September,  the  prince  being 
still  at  Exeter,  the  news  came  of  tiie  ratal  loss  of 
Bristol ;  which,  as  all  ill  accidents  did,  cast  all  men 
on  their  faces,  and  damped  aU  the  former  vigour 
and  activity  for  a  march.    However,  the  former 
resolutions  continued  of  drawing  to  Tiverton,  and 
at  least  of  defending  those  passes,  and  keepiiu^  the 
enemy  from  invadin^f  Devon :  for  the  better  doing 
whereof,  and  enabhn|^  them  to  fight,  if  Fairfiu 
should  advance,  the  pnnce  returned  to  Launceston ; 
whither  he  summoned  all  the  trained  bands  of 
Cornwall,  and  an  appearance  of  the  whole  country ; 
which  appeared  very  cheerfully,  and  seemed  well 
inclined  to  march  to  Tiverton.    In  the  mean  time 
the  same  n^ligence  and  disorder  continued  in  the 
army,  and  the  lord  Goring,  with  the  same  Ucense 
and  unconcemedness,  remained  at  Exeter,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  country,  and  disheartening  of 
the  army.    About  the  latter  end  of  September,  his 
lordship  writ  a  letter  to  the  lord  Colepepper;  in 
which  he  remembered  him  of  tiie  propositions  for- 
merly sent  by  the  lord  Wentworth  to  Launceston; 
and  recounted  at  large,  but  very  unjustiy,  the  dis- 
course which  had  passed  between  the  other  coun- 
sellor and  him,  at  Exeter,  upon  that  subject;  in 
which  he  charged  the  other  with  answers  very  far 
from  those  he  had  received  from  him ;  and  desired 
his  lordship,  "  that,  by  his  means,  he  might  know 
'^  positively  what  he  was  to  trust  to ;"  and  con- 
cluded, *'  that,  without  such  a  commission  as  he 
*'  desired,  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  mu- 
'*  tinies  and  disorders  of  the  army."  Whereupon, 
his  highness,  upon  full  consideration  of  the  mis- 
chiefs that  would  attend  his  service,  if  he  should 
consent  to  the  matter  of  those  demands,  or  comply 
with  the  manner  of  the  demanding,  sent  him  word 
by  lord  Capel,  ''that  he  would  not  for  the  present 
"  grant  any  such  commission;"  and  wished  him 
''  to  pursue  the  former  counsels  and  resolutions,  in 
"  advancing  towards  the  enemy;  all  things  beiiu[ 
''  in  a  good  forwardness  in  Cornwall  to  second 
"  him."    And  so  there  was  no  further  pressing 
that  overture;  however,  he  presumed  to  write 
himself,  in  all  his  warrants,  and  treaties  with  the 
commissioners,  and  in  some  proclamations  which 
he  printed,  "  General  of  the  west." 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  loss  of  Bristol  was 
a  new  earthquake  in  all  the  little  quarters  the  king 
had  left,  and  no  less  broke  all  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken,  and  the  desiffns  which  had  been 
contrived,  than  the  loss  of  the  battie  of  Naseby  had 
done.  The  king  had  made  haste  from  Ludlow,  that 
the  Scottish  army  might  no  more  be  able  to  inter- 
rupt him;  and  with  verv  Uttie  rest  passed  through 
Shropshire  and  Derbysnire,  tiU  he  came  to  Wdl- 
beck,  a  house  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastie  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, where  was  then  a  garrison  for  his 
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majesty;  where  he  refreshed  himself,  and  his 
troops,  two  days;  and,  as  far  as  any  resolution  was 
fixea  in  those  days,  the  purpose  was,  "  to  march 
*'  directly  into  Scotland,  to  jom  with  the  marquis  of 
Mountrose;"  who  had,  upon  the  matter,  reduced 


that  whole  kingdom.  Dunng  his  majesty's  short 
stay  at  WeDbeck,  the  governor  of  Newark,  with  the 
commissioners  for  Nottingham  and  Lincoln,  re- 
paired to  him,  as  likewise  all  those  gentlemen  of 
Yorkshire  who  had  been  in  Pontefract-castle, 
(which,  after  a  long  and  worthy  defence,  was  lately, 
for  pure  want  of  all  kind  of  provisions,  surrendered 
upon  good  conditions ;  whereby, "  all  the  soldiers 
*'  had  Uberty  to  repair  to  their  own  houses,  and 
*'  might  live  quietly  there,")  whereupon  the  gentle- 
men assured  the  long, "  they  were  as  ready  as  ever 
**  to  serve  him,  when  they  should  be  required." 
Whether  the  natural  irresolution  of  those  about 
the  king,  or  the  imagination,  upon  this  report  of 
the  gentlemen,  that  a  body  of  foot  might  be 
speedily  gathered  together  in  those  parts,  (which 
was  enough  encouraged  by  the  cheerfulness  of  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  several  counties,^  prevailed 
upon  them,  but  the  kin^  was  persuadea,  *'  that  it 
'<  was  not  best  to  contmue  his  march,  with  that 
"  strictness  which  he  intended,  towards  Mountrose ; 
*'  but  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  an  express  to 
"  him,  to  agree  upon  a  fit  place  for  their  meeting; 
*'  and  in  the  mean  time,  his  majesty  might  be  able 
"  to  refresh  his  wearied  troops,  and  to  raise  a  body 
"  of  foot  in  those  parts."  To  which  purpose,  Don- 
caster  was  proposed  as  a  fit  place  to  begm  in  :  and 
to  Doncaster,  thereupon,  the  king  went;  and  the 
gentlemen  so  well  performed  their  undertaking, 
that,  within  three  days,  there  was  an  appearance  of 
full  three  thousand  foot ;  who  undertook,  within 
four  and  twenty  hours,  to  appear  well  armed,  and 
ready  to  march  with  his  majesty,  what  way  soever 
he  would  go. 

Here  again  the  king's  froward  fortune  deprived 
him  of  this  opportunity  to  put  himself  into  a  posture 
of  war.  ITiat  very  nignt,  they  received  intelUgence, 
*'  that  David  Ltelev  was  come  to  Rotheram  with 
*'  all  the  Scottish  norse ;"  which  was  within  ten 
miles  of  Doncaster.  The  news  whereof  so  con- 
founded them,  (as  beaten  and  baffled  troops  do  not 
naturally,  in  a  short  time,  recover  courage  enough 
to  endure  the  sight  of  an  enemy,)  that  they  con- 
cluded *'  he  came  in  pursuit  of  the  king,  and  there- 
"  fore  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  pursue  their 
"  northern  expedition,  and  that  the  king  must 
'*  speedily  remove  to  a  greater  distance  for  his  own 
**  security."  Whereupon,  he  made  haste  (without 
expecting  that  recruit  of  foot)  from  Doncaster,  back 
again  to  Newark ;  resolving  then  to  go  directly  to 
Oxford ;  whereas  David  I^sley  knew  nothiiu^  of 
the  king's  being  in  those  parts;  but,  upon  sudden 
orders  mm  Scotland,  was  required  to  march,  with 
all  possible  expdition,  with  the  horse,  to  reUeve  his 
own  country  from  being  totally  overrun  and  sub- 
dued by  the  marquis  of  Mountrose;  who  had  then 
actually  taken  Edinburgh.  The  orders  no  sooner 
came  to  the  army  before  Hereford,  but  he  begun 
his  march,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  any 
enemy  in  his  way,  till  he  shoidd  come  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  so,  as  he  had  made  a  very  lon^  inarch 
that  day,  he  came  tired  and  wearied  with  his  troops 
that  night  into  Rotheram.  And  he  confessed 
afterwards, "  if  the  king  had  then  fallen  upon  him, 
"  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  he  had  found  him 
"  iii  a  very  iU  posture  to  have  made  resistance,  and 


*'  had  absolutely  preserved  Mountrose."  But  by 
his  so  sudden  retreat,  David  Lesley  was  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  march  for  Scotland,  and  came  opon 
Mountrose,  before  he  expected  such  an  enemy;  and 
so  prevented  his  future  triumph,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled with  great  loss  to  retire  again  into  the  High- 
lands ;  and  Lesley  returned  time  enough  to  relkre 
and  support  the  Scottish  army,  when  tbey  were 
compelled  to  rise  from  Hereford. 

The  king  [now],  with  wonderful  expedition,  pro- 
secuted his  journey  to  Oxford,  though  not  without 
making  some  starts  out  of  the  way ;  by  which  he 
had  opportunity  to  beat  up  some  quarters  of  new 
levied  horse  for  the  service  of  the  parliament;  and, 
before  the  end  of  August,  he  amved  at  Oxford ; 
where  he  did  not  stay  more  than  two  days,  but 
departed  from  thence  again  to  Worcester,  with  a 
resolution  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Hereford ;  which 
had  defended  itself  bravely,  and  very  much  weak- 
ened the  Scottish  army  by  frequent  sallies.  Thev 
had  only  a  body  of  eight  hundreid  tired  horse,  whicn 
Da^dd  Lesley  left  behind  him  when  he  marched 
with  the  rest  into  Scotland;  and  therefore  the  rais- 
ing that  siege  was  thought  the  less  difficult ;  and 
with  this  resolution  his  majesty  left  Oxford  the 
third  day  afier  he  came  thither.  And  upon  his 
arrival  at  Ri^land,  he  was  certainly  informed, 
"  that  Fairfax  had  besieged  Bristol  •,  for  which 
nobody  underwent  any  trouble ;  for  all  men  looked 
upon  uiat  place  as  well  fortified,  manned,  and  vic- 
tusJled;  and  the  king  even  then  received  a  very 
cheerful  letter  from  prince  Rupert ;  in  which,  *'  he 
"  undertook  to  defend  it  full  four  months."  So 
that  the  siege  being  begun  so  late  in  the  year  as 
the  beginning  of  September,  there  was  reasonable 
hope  tnat  ^e  army  might  be  ruined,  before  the 
town  taken.  Therefore  the  king  prosecuted  his 
former  resolution,  at  least  to  endeavour  the  relief 
of  Hereford.  And  as  he  was  upon  his  march 
thither,  he  received  intelligence, "  that  the  Scottish 
"  army,  upon  the  notice  of  his  purpose,  was  that 
'^  morning  risen  in  great  disorder  and  confusion, 
"  and  resolved  to  make  their  retreat  on  the  Welsh 
"  side  of  the  river,  and  so  to  pass  through  Gkm- 
''  cester."  This  news  was  so  welcome,  and  his 
majesty  was  received  with  so  full  joy  into  the  city 
of  Hereford,  that  there  was  not  the  opportunity 
embraced  of  discommoding  at  least,  if  not  to  ruin 
the  Scottish  army;  which  now  passed  through  a 
strange  country,  where  they  had  never  been,  and 
where  the  whole  nation  was  extremely  odious  to 
the  people.  Nor  would  the  governor  of  Gloucester 
suffer  them  to  pass  through  his  garrison,  till  they 
sent  him  word  plainly,  '^  that  if  they  might  not 
"  pass  through  that  town,  they  knew  they  should 
**  DC  very  wdcome  to  pass  tmrou^h  Worcester ;" 
by  which  argument  he  was  convinced  and  con- 
verted ;  so  that  he  permitted  them  to  go  through 
that  town,  frt)m  whence  they  prosecuted  Uieir  march 
into  the  north.  And  if,  in  all  this  time,  they  had 
been  pursued  by  the  king^s  horse,  considering  the 
small  body  they  had  of  their  own,  there  is  little 
doubt  to  oe  made  very  many,  if  not  the  greater 
part  of  that  army,  had  been  destroyed. 

But  the  king's  heart  was  now  so  whoUy  set 
upon  the  reUef  of  Bristol,  and  nothing  else  was 
thought  upon,  which  might  in  any  d^^ee  delay  it. 
And  so  the  king,  from  Hereford,  advertised  pnnce 
Rupert,  "  that  he  had  rsdsed  the  siege  of  Hereford, 
"  and  that  the  Scots  were  marched  northward ; 
"  that  he  intended  speedily  to  relieve  him ;  and  in 
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order  to  it,  that  lie  bad  then  commanded  general 
Goring,  to  draw  what  force  he  could  out  of  the 
'*  west ;  and  to  march  to  the  Somersetshire  side 
"  of  Bristol ;  and  that  his  majesty  would  himself 
"  have  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot,  drawn  out  I 
"  of  the  several  garrisons  of  those  parts,  which 
"  should  pass  over  the  Severn,  about  Berkley- 
**  [castle]  on  Gloucestershire  side;  and  that  ms 
"  horse,  which  were  then  above  three  thousand, 
^'  should  at  the  same  time  ford  the  Severn  not  far 
"  from  Gloucester,"  (as  they  might  easily  have 
done,)  ''  and  so  join  with  his  foot ;  and  by  this 
means,  all  things  being  well  concerted,  they 
might  hopefullv  fall  on  Fairfax's  quarters  on 
both  sides."    And  the  better  to  bring  all  this  to 
TOSS,  the  king  himself  went  the  second  time  to 
Kagland,  the  house  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester ; 
sending  the  horse  to  those  several  places,  as  might 
best  faolitate  the  execution  of  the  design  that  was 
formed  for  the  relief  of  BristoL 

But  when  the  king  came  to  Ragland,  he  re- 
ceived the  terrible  information  of  the  surrender  of 
Bristol,  which  he  so  little  apprehended,  that  if  the 
evidence  thereof  bad  not  oeen  unquestionable, 
it  could  never  have  been  believed.  With  what 
consternation,  and  dejection  of  mind,  the  king 
received  this  advertisement,  needs  no  other  descrip- 
tion and  enlarffement,  than  the  setting  down,  m 
the  very  words  of  it,  the  letter  which  the  king 
writ  thereupon  to  prince  Rupert ;  which,  consider- 
ing the  unspeakable  indulgence  his  majesty  had 
ever  shewea  towards  that  prince,  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, how  highly  he  was  offended  and  incensed 
by  that  act ;  which  yet  he  took  some  time  sadly 
to  think  of,  and  consider,  before  he  would  five 
bimself  to  abate  so  much  of  his  natural  candour 
towards  him.  As  soon  as  he  received  that  sur- 
prising intelligence,  he  presently  removed  from 
Kagland,  and  returned  to  Hereford,  which  was 
the  post  he  chose  to  enter  upon  new  considerations 
of  the  desperateness  of  the  condition  he  was  in, 
4md  to  enter  upon  new  consultations.  To  that 
purpose,  he  sent  ordera  '^for  all  the  officera,  and 
"  their  troops,  which  had  been  sent  into  Shrop- 
**  shire,  Worcestershire,  and  South  Wales,  to  pro- 
•'  vide  for  the  relief  of  Bristol,  to  attend  mm 
^'  there."  And  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Hereford, 
he  despatched  an  express  with  this  letter  to  prince 
Rupert 


Hereford,  14M  Sept,  1645. 
"  Nephew, 
"  Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to 
me,  vet  your  surrendering  it  as  you  did,  is  of  so 
mucn  affliction  to  me,  that  it  makes  me  not  only 
forget  the  consideration  of  that  place,  but  is 
likewise  the  ffreatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that 
hath  yet  befallen  me ;  for  what  is  to  be  done, 
after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both  in 
blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so 
mean  an  action  ?  (I  give  it  the  easiest  term) 
such — I  have  so  much  to  say,  that  I  will  say  no 
more  of  it :  only,  lest  rashness  of  judgment  be 
laid  to  mvcharffe,  I  must  remember  you  of  your 
letter  of  the  12th  of  August,  whereby  you  assured 
me,  that,  if  no  mutiny  happenecC  you  would 
keep  Bristol  for  four  months.  Did  you  keep  it 
four  days  ?  Was  there  any  thing  like  a  mutiny  ? 
More  questions  might  be  asked,  but  now,  I  con- 
fess^ to  little  purpose :  my  conclusion  is,  to  de- 
sire you  to  seek  your  subsistence,  until  it  shall 
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please  God  to  determine  of  my  condition,  some- 
where beyond  seas ;  to  whicn  end  I  send  you 
herewith  a  pass ;  and  I  pray  God  to  make  you 
sensible  of  your  present  condition,  and  give  you 
means  to  redeem  what  you  have  lost ;  for  I  shall 
have  no  greater  joy  in  a  victory,  than  a  just 
occasion  wi^out  olushing  to  assure  you  of  my 
being 

"  Your  lovinir  uncle,  and  most  faithful  friend, 

"  C.  fl." 


With  this  letter,  the  king  sent  a  revocation  of 
all  commissions  formerly  granted  to  prince  Rupert, 
and  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil at  thrford,  whither  prince  Rupert  was  retired 
with  his  troops  from  Bristol,  "  that  thejr  should 
"  require  prince  Rupert  to  deliver  into  their  hands 
"  his  commission."  And  whether  the  king  had 
really  some  apprehension  that  he  might  make  some 
difficulty  in  giving  it  up,  and  make  some  disorder 
in  Oxford,  or  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  other 
men's  counsels,  his  majesty,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
a  warrant  likewise  for  the  present  imprisonment 
of  colonel  Leg,  (who  was  governor  of  Oxford,)  as 
a  pereon  much  in  the  prince's  favour,  and  there- 
fore like  to  be  subservient  to  any  of  his  commands. 
But  this  circumstance  of  rigour  made  the  other 
judgment  upon  the  prince  thought  to  be  over 
sudden,  *'  that  he  should  be  made  the  first  exun- 
*'  pie  of  the  king's  severity,  when  so  many  high 
"  enormities  and  miscarriages  of  othen  had  passed 
**  without  being  called  in  question."  And  as  no- 
body suspected  the  princess  want  of  duty  in  sub- 
mitting  to  the  king's  pleasure,  so  colonel  Leg  was 
generuly  believed  to  be  a  man  of  that  entire 
loyalty  to  the  king,  that  he  was  above  all  tempta- 
tions :  this  circumstance  of  committing  the  gover- 
nor, made  the  other  to  be  likewise  suspectea  to  be 
more  the  effect  of  the  power  of  some  potent  ad- 
versaries, than  the  effect  of  the  king's  own  rigour. 

When  the  prince  [of  Wales]  came  to  Launces- 
ton  from  Exeter,  (which  was  about  the  middle  of 
September,)  after  the  loss  of  Bristol,  and  the 
motion  of  the  enemy  incUned  westward,  it  was 
then  thought  fit  to  draw  all  the  trained  bands  of 
Cornwall  to  Launceston,  and  as  many  of  them  as 
could  be  persuaded,  to  march  eastward ;  it  being 
agreed  at  Exeter,  "  that,  if  the  enemy  gave  time, 
**  the  force  of  both  counties  (save  what  was  ncoes- 
"  sary  [to  be  continued  at  Plymouth)  should  be 
"  drawn  to  Tiverton,  and,  upon  that  pass,  to  fight 
"with  the  rebels;"  for  tne  better  compassmff 
whereof,  it  was  ordered, "  that  sir  Richard  Grecnvil 
"  should  command  all  the  Cornish  trained  bands,  to 
"  which  should  be  added  his  own  three  regiments, 
"  which  he  had  carried  to  Taunton ;"  and  which 
took  themselves  to  be  so  disobliged,  both  officera 
and  soldiera,  (as  in  truth  they  were,)  by  the  lord 
Goring,  that  they  were  absolutely  disbanded,  and 
could  by  no  other  means  be  gotten  together,  but 
upon  assurance  that  theyshould  be  commanded  bv 
sir  Richard  Greenvil.  Things  being  thus  settlea, 
Greenvil  seemed  well  satisfied,  having  all  the  re- 
spect and  encouragement  from  the  prince  that  could 
be  or  was  desired ;  and  without  any  other  indisposi- 
tion, than  that,  once  in  two  or  three  days,  he  would 
write  a  letter  either  to  the  prince  himself,  the  lords, 
or  Mr.  Fanshaw,  extolling  nimself,  and  reproaching 
the  lord  Goring's  plundering  horse,  and  sometimes 
sir  John  Berkley;  in  all  which  he  used  a  very  mar- 
vellous license. 

A  D 
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During  the  prince's  being  at  Exeter,  sir  John 
Berkley  had  desired, ''  that,  in  respect  his  continual 
presence  would  be  necessary  at  Exeter,  since  the 
enemy  apparently  looked  that  way,  his  highness 
would  dispose  the  command  of  the  forces  oefore 
Plymouth  to  such  a  person  as  he  thought  fit ; 
who  might  diligently  attend  that  service."  There 
was  a  general  inclination  to  have  remitted  again  sir 
Richard  Greenvil  to  that  charge,  which  it  was 
visible  he  looked  for :  but  there  were  three  great 
objections  against  it ;  the  first,  the  pretence  that 
general  Digby  had  to  that  command ;  to  whom  it 
ori^ally  belonged;  and  both  he,  and  the  earl  of 
Bnstol,  expected  it  upon  this  alteration;  he  being  at 
that  time  so  well  recovered  in  his  health,  that  he  was 
well  able  to  execute  the  command :  the  next,  that  if 
it  should  be  offered  to  Greenvil,  he  would  insist 
upon  such  assignations  of  contributions,  ns  would 
be  impossible  to  consent  to  with  the  subsistence 
of  the  army  and  of  the  garrisons :  the  last  and 
the  greatest  was,  that  the  whole  desi^  being  now 
to  draw  such  a  body  together,  as  might  give  the 
rebels  battle,  this  could  not  be  without  the  Cornish 
trsdned  bands,  and  those  other  soldiers,  who  had 
run  from  their  colours ;  neither  of  which  would 
inarch  without  sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  and  it  was 
apparent,  if  he  went  to  Plymouth,  those  old  sol- 
diers would  go  to  him.  Besides,  his  experience 
and  activity  was  then  thought  most  necessary  to 
the  marchmg  army;  where  there  was  a  great 
dearth  of  good  officers.  Hereupon,  it  was  re- 
solved that  general  Digby  should  again  resume 
the  charge  at  Plymouth,  but  upon  any  extraordi- 
nary occasion,  and  advance  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
to  receive  orders  from  sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  and 
accordin^y,  upon  sir  Richard  Greenvil's  advanc- 
ing into  Devon,  and  fixing  a  quarter  at  Okington, 
Digby  was  ordered  so  to  do ;  which  he  observed 
accordingly. 

In  the  Deginning  of  October,  the  lord  Goring 
persuaded  the  commissioners  of  Devon,  upon  his 
promise  to  punish  and  suppress  all  disorders  in  the 
<8oldier}',  and  that  the  markets  should  be  free, 
"  to  double  the  contribution  of  the  county  for  six 
"  weeks,  and  to  assign  half  thereof  to  his  army;" 
by  virtue  whereof  he  raised  vast  sums  of  money ; 
but  abated  nothing  of  the  former  disorders  and 
pressures:  and  the  money  so  raised,  instead  of 
Deing  regularly  distributed  amongst  die  soldiers, 
was  disposed  to  such  persons  as  he  thought  fit  by 
his  warrants  to  direct.  But  no  sooner  was  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  advanced  as  far  as  Cullampton, 
than  the  lord  Goring  gave  over  the  thought  of 
defending  Devon,  and,  bv  his  letter  of  the  eleventh 
of  October  to  the  lord  Ciolepepper,  said,  "  that  he 
*'  had  sent  all  the  horse,  but  one  thousand,  west- 
"  ward,  under  the  command  of  the  major  general, 
'*  to  join  with  the  Cornish ;  who  were  to  advance ; 
'*  and  that  himself,  with  one  thousand  horse,  and 
all  his  foot,  resolved  to  stay  in  Exeter  to  defend 
that  town,  if  the  enemy  came  before  it;  or  to  be 
ready  to  attend  their  rear,  if  they  marched  for- 
ward;" and  therefore  desired,  that  his  highness 
would  appoint  whom  he  thought  fit,  to  give 
"  orders  to  the  lord  Wentworth,  his  major  general, 
''  who  was  prepared  not  to  dispute  oraers  sent  by 
'*  any  substituted  by  the  prince."  Hereupon,  the 
prince  had  appointed  sir  Richard  Greenvil  "  to 
"  advance  with  the  Cornish  to  Okington,"  and 
directed  the  major  general  "  to  receive  orders  from 
*'  him :"  but,  by  that  time  they  two  had  disposed 
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their  business  into  order,  aa  they  did  very  hand- 
somely and  cheerfully,  general  Goring  changed 
his  mmd,  and,  within  four  days  after  his  former 
letter,  he  retired  with  his  thousand  horse  out  of 
Exeter  to  Newton  Bushell ;  and  then  sent  to  the 
prince,  by  a  letter  to  the  lord  Colepepper,  to  know 
"  whether  sir  Richard  Greenvil  should  receive 
*'  orders  from  him ;  and  offered  to  undertake  any 
design  with  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  or  by  himself, 
as  the  prince  should  direct ;  or  that  if  his  pre- 
sence and  command  should  be  thought,  on  the 
account  of  any  indisposition  in  the  Cornish 
towards  him,  probable  to  produce  any  inconve- 
nience to  the  service,  he  would  willingly,  for 
that  expedition,  resign  his  command  to  any 
person  the  prince  woiSd  design  for  it :"  intimat- 
ing withal,  "  that  if  the  lord  Hopton  had  it,  the 
"  lord  Wentworth  would  willingly  receive  orders 
"  from  him."  His  highness,  the  next  day,  writ 
to  him,  "  that  he  committed  the  management  of 
"  the  whole  to  his  lordship ;  and  had  commanded 
"  sir  Richard  Greenvil  to  receive  orders  from  him, 
"  who  had  then  a  good  body  of  Cornish  with  him, 
"  and  power  to  draw  off*  the  men  from  Pljrmouth, 
*'  if  there  should  be  occasion." 

The  king's  having  been  in  that  perpetual  motion, 
as  hath  b^n  mentioned  before,  kept  the  express 
that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  counaellon, 
upon  the  first  signification  of  his  pleasure  con- 
cerning the  prince's  transportation  into  France, 
from  delivering  that  letter  for  some  time.  So  that 
it  was  the  middle  of  October  before  they  received 
his  majesty's  further  direction.  Then  this  letter 
to  the  lord  Colepepper  was  brought  back  by  the 
same  express. 

CUrke  Castle,  39  Sept.  1645. 
"  Colepepper, 
''  I  have  seen  and  considered  your  despatches ; 
*'  and  for  this  time  you  must  be  content  with  re- 
''  suits  without  the  reasons,  leaving  you  to  find 
''  them :  lord  Goring  must  break  through  to  Oxford 
"  with  his  horse,  and  from  thence,  if  he  can,  find 
'^  me  out,  wheresoever  he  shall  understand  I  shall 
'*  be ;  the  region  about  Newark  being,  as  I  con- 
"  ceive,  the  most  likeliest  place.  But  that  which  is 
of  more  necessity,  indeed  absolute,  is,  that,  with 
the  best  conveniency,  the  most  secrecy,  and 
greatest  expedition,  prince  Charles  be  trans- 
"  ported  into  France ;  where  his  mother  is  to  have 
the  sole  care  of  him,  in  all  things  but  one,  which 
is  his  religion ;  and  that  must  still  be  under  the 
care  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  this  I  under- 
"  take  his  mother  shall  submit  unto :  concerning 
"  which,  by  my  next  despatch,  I  will  advertise  her ; 
"  this  is  all ;  so  I  rest 

''  Your  most  assured  friend,  Charles  12." 

To  which  there  was  a  postscript  in  these  words : 
'*  C,  R,  For  lord  Goring^s  business,  though  I  wish 
"  it,  I  cannot  say  it  is  absolutely  practicable ;  but 
for  my  son's,  that  is  of  necessity  to  be  done ;  jet 
for  the  way,  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  having 
already  with  you,  as  I  conceive,  as  much  power 
in  paper  as  I  can  ^ve  you.  France  must  oe  the 
place,  not  Scotland,  nor  Denmark.   C,R.'' 
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Though  this  letter  was  writ  affcer  the  loss  of 
Bristol,  yet  when  it  arrived,  the  hopes  of  the  west 
were  not  thought  desperate ;  and  it  was  absolutely 
concluded  between  the  lords,  "  that,  as  the  person 
**  of  the  prince  was  never  to  be  in  hazard  of  being 
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surprised,  so  he  was  not  to  be  transported  out  of 

the  king's  dominions,  but  upon  apparent,  visible 

necessity,  in  point  of  safety :»'  and  the  very  sus- 
picion of  his  going  had  been,  both  by  the  lord 
Goring  and  others,  enviously  whispered,  to  the 
great  disheartening  of  the  people ;  so  that  (besides 
that  an  unseasonable  attempt  of  going  might  have 
been  disappointed)  they  saw  that  the  loss  of  the 
whole  west,  both  garrisons  and  army,  would  imme- 
diately have  attended  that  action;  and  therefore 
they  thought,  they  should  be  absolved,  in  point  of 
du^,  by  the  king,  if  they  only  preservea  them- 
selves in  a  power  of  obeying  nim,  without  exe- 
cuting his  command  at  that  time ;  especially  since 
general  Goring  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  observe 
the  orders,  which  were  sent  to  him  at  the  same 
time,  for  marching  towards  the  king,  nor  so  much 
as  advised  with  his  highness,  or  communicated 
that  he  had  received  any  such  orders ;  and  yet  his 
highness  let  him  know,  "  that  he  was  well  content, 
"  that  he  should  break  through  with  his  horse  to 
*'  the  king ;"  which  he  might  nave  done. 

The  enemy,  having  gained  Hverton,  made  no 
great  haste  to  the  west  of  Exeter,  but  spent  their 
time  in  fortifying  some  houses  near  the  town,  on 
the  east  side,  without  receiving  the  least  disturb- 
ance from  the  army ;  the  lord  Goring  entertaining 
himself  in  his  usual  jollity  between  Exeter,  Totness, 
and  Dartmouth;  it  being  pubUcly  spoken  in  Exeter, 
"  that  the  lord  Goring   intended  to  leave  the 

army,  and  speedilv  to  go  beyond  seas,  and  that 

lieutenant  general  Porter  resolved  to  go  to  the 

parliament ;"  long  before  the  prince  understood 
general  Goring's  resolution  to  go  into  France, 
from  any  intimation  from  himself.  The  twentieth 
of  November,  his  lordship  writ  a  letter  from 
Exeter  to  the  prince  by  the  lord  Wentworth, 
"  that,  now  that  the  enemy  and  his  lordship  were 
'*  settled  in  their  winter  quarters,"  (whereas  the 
enemy  was  then  as  stirring  as  ever,)  "  he  did  beg 
*'  leave  of  his  highness  to  spend  some  time,  for 
**  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in  France;"  intimat- 
ing, ''  that  he  hoped  to  do  his  highness  some 
*'  notable  service  by  that  journey ;"  and  desired. 
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"  that  his  army  might  remain  entirelv  under  the 
**  command  ot  the  lord  Wentworth"  (whereas, 
not  above  a  fortnight  before,  he  had  writ,  *'  that 
**  the  lord  Wentworth  was  very  willing  to  receive 
*'  orders  from  the  lord  Hopton") "  untifhis  return; 
**  which,  he  said,  should  oe  in  two  months ;"  and 
80  having  despatched  the  lord  Wentworth  with 
this  letter  to  the  prince  to  Truro,  his  lordship, 
never  attending  his  nighness's  leave  or  approbation, 
went  the  same,  or  the  next  day,  to  Dartmouth ; 
where  he  stayed  no  longer  than  till  he  could  pro- 
cure a  passage  into  France;  whither,  with  the  first 
wind,  he  was  transported;  lieutenant  general  Por- 
ter, at  the  same  time,  declining  the  exercise  of  his 
command,  and  having  received  several  messages, 
letters,  and  a  pass  from  the  enemy  for  his  going  to 
London.  After  the  knowledge  whereof,  genend 
Goring  signed  a  warrant  for  the  levying  two  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  the  country  for  the  bearing  his 
charges.  ITie  lord  Wentworth,  at  the  time  of  his 
being  then  at  Truro,  told  some  of  his  confidents, 
that  the  lord  Goring  intended  to  return  no  more 
to  the  army,  or  mto  England ;  but  relied  upon 
him  to  preserve  the  horse  from  being  engaged, 
"  till  he  could  procure  a  license  from  the  parlia- 
"  ment  to  transport  them,  for  the  service  of  a 
"  foreign  prince,  which  would  be  a  fortune  to  the 
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"  officers."  And  the  major  general  (who  is  a  very 
worthy  person)  told  me  afterwards  at  Launceston, 
"  that  he  could  not  understand  the  lord  Goring; 
''  for  that,  at  his  going  from  the  army,  he  ^ve  the 
"  officers  great  charge  to  preserve  their  regi- 
"  ments,  for  he  had  hope  to  get  leave  to  transport 
"  them;"  and  within  few  days  after  he  arrived  at 
Paris,  he  sent  captain  Porridge  into  England,  to 
fetch  all  his  saddle  horses,  and  horses  of  service, 
upon  pretence  that  he  was  to  present  them  in 
France;  though  at  the  same  time  he  assured  his 
friends,  "  that  he  was  returning  speedily  with  men 
"  and  money;"  which  was  not  the  more  believed 
by  his  sending  for  his  horses. 

Though  there  had  been  no  great  modesty  used 
in  the  oiscourses  of  the  people  towards  general 
Goring,  from  the  time  of  his  first  fastening  in  the 
west,  especially  of  the  Cornish,  whom  he  had  most 
unskilfuUv  irreconciled  to  him,  by  his  continual  ne- 
glects ana  contempts  of  them,  (as  he  would  usually 
before  Taunton,  when  he  viewed  his  foot,  clap  an 
Irishman,  or  one  of  those  soldiers  who  came  out 
of  Ireland,  who  doubtless  were  good  men,  on  the 
shoulders,  and  tell  him,  in  the  hearing  of  the  rest, 
"  that  he  was  worth  ten  Cornish  cowards,"  the 
greatest  part  of  his  present  strength,  and  all  his 
niture  hopes  dependmg  upon  the  Cornish,  many 
whereof  had  reason  to  believe  themselves  not  infe- 
rior to  any  who  had  served  the  king,)  yet  from  the 
time  that  he  left  the  army,  and  went  for  France^ 
they  gave  themselves  a  greater  license ;  and  de- 
clare<C  "  that  he  had,  from  the  beginning,  com- 
"  bined  with  the  rebds ;  and  having  wasted  and 
ruined  all  the  supplies  which  had  been  sent  him, 
had  now  left  a  dissolute  and  odious  army  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  to  a  county  more  justly 
incensed,  and  consequently  more  merciless  than 
they.    They  compared  the  loss  of  Weymouth,  in 
"  the  view  of'^his  army,  after  he  had  been  in  the 
^'  town,  and  when  the  whole  direction  was  in  him, 
"  with  the  counter-scuffie  at  Petherton-bridge, 
"  when  two  of  his  own  parties,  pursuing  the 
"  orders  they  had  received,  fought  with   each 
"  other,  whilst  the  enemy  retired  to  their  own 
strengths:    they   remembered   the   voluntary, 
wanton,  incensing  the  country;  the  discounte-> 
nancing  the  gamson  of  Lamport,  and  dissolv- 
ing it;  the  eating  the  provisions  of  the  rest;^ 
the  cherishing  the  club-men ;  and  the  lying  with 
*'  his  whole  army  before  Taunton  full  six  weeks, 
"  (after  he  had  declared  the  enemy  to  be  in  his 
**  mercy,  within  six  days,)  and  in  that  time  (pre- 
"  tending  that  he  would  in  few  days  starve  them) 
'^  he  suffered  great  quantities  of  provisions  to  be 
"  carried  into  them,  through  his  own  quarters, 
"  and  several  interviews  and  private  meetings  to 
''be  by  his  brother  Porter  (whose  integrity  he 
"  had  Defore  suspected)  and  the  chief  officers  of 
*'  the  rebels :  the  neglecting  his  body  of  foot, 
during  the  time  that  he  lay  before  Taimton, 
by  which  he  suffered  above  two  thousand  to  run 
away.    They  talked  of  the  beating  up  his  head 
quarter  the  day  before  the  rout  at  Lamport  at 
noon-day,  fbr  which  no  man  was  ever  called  to  a 
council  of  war;  and  that  total  rout  at  Lamport, 
as  two  of  the  most  supine  and  unsoldierly  defeats, 
"  that  were  ever  known;  before  which,  or  in  those 
"  straits,,  or  upon  any  other  occasions  of  advice, 
"  that  he  never  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider 
"  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  in  that  last  business 
'*  of  Lamport^  himself  was  so  far  from  being  pse-^ 
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sent,  that  coming  in  ffreat  disorder  to  Bridge- 
water,  he  said^  he  had  Tost  his  foot  and  cannon ; 
"  which  indeed  were  brought  off  entirely  by  the 
"  care  and  diligence  of  the  lord  Wentwortn  and  sir 
Joseph  Wagstaff.    They  talked  of  his  unheard  of 
negligence  of  the  army,  after  that  retreat  from 
Bndgewater,  insomuch  as  of  between  three  and 
"  four  thousand  foot,  which  himself  confessed  he 
had  after  that  business,  (and,  if  his  loss  had  been 
no  greater  than  he  owned,  must  have  been  a  far 
greater  number,^  within  sixteen  days,  he  had  not 
thirteen  hundred,  nor  ever  after  recovered  a  man, 
"  but  what  was  gotten  up  by  the  activity  and  au- 
**  thority  of  the  prince.     Lastly,  they  remembered 
*'  his  lymff  in  Devonshire  from  the  b^inning  of 
"  July,  wnich  was  about  the  time  of  nis  retreat 
from  Lamport,  to  the  end  of  November,  when 
he  went  to  France,  (which  was  five  months,) 
with  a  body  of  above  four  thousand  horse  ana 
foot,  which  had  been,  and  mi^ht  easily  have  been 
made  equal;  destroying  and  irreconcUing  the 
country  to  the  king  and  the  cause,  without  mak- 
ing the  least  attempt,  or  in  any  degree  looking 
after  the  enemy;  whilst  the  rebels,  by  formS 
sieges,  took  in  the  garrisons  of  Bridgewater, 
''  Sherborne,  and  Bristol,  and  many  other  lesser 
"  and  important  holds.'' 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  comparing^  his  words 
and  his  actions,  laying  his  doing  and  his  not  doing 
together,  they  concluded,  "  that  if  he  had  been 
"  confederate  with  the  enemy,  and  been  corrupted 
to  betray  the  west,  he  could  not  have  taken  a 
more  effectual  way  to  do  it ;  since  he  had  not 
interest  enough  by  any  overt  act  to  have  put  it 
into  their  power ;"  and  therefore  they  who  had 
a  greater  opinion  of  his  wit,  courage,  and  conduct, 
than  of  his  conscience  and  integri^,  presumed  the 
failing  was  in  the  latter;  towards  which  opinion 
they  were  the  more  inclined,  by  many  discourses 
negligently  let  fall  by  the  enemy  in  their  quarters, 
"  that  they  were  sure  enough  of  Goring;'  and  by 
sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  applying  himself  to  the  taking 
those  strong  places  after  the  rout  at  Lamport, 
without  ever  considering  or  looking  after  the  lord 
Goring's  army;  which,  he  could  not  but  know, 
consisted  of  a  body  of  horse,  equal  in  number  to 
his  own ;  and  had  reason  to  apprehend  those  two 
populous  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  could 
qmcklv  recruit  the  foot ; ''  which  negligence  (said 
"  they)  Fairfax  could  never  be  guilty  of,  if  he  had 
'*  not  been  well  assured,  that  uose  forces  should 
"  work  them  no  inconvenience ;"  besides  that,  be- 
ing unpursued.  Goring  might  easily  have  made  an 
escape,  and  joined  with  the  king,  and  so  have  di- 
verted all  the  enemy's  designs  upon  the  west. 

But  others,  who  were  not  enough  in  love  with 
the  lord  Groring,  to  desire  to  be  joined  with  him  in 
any  trust,  yet  in  their  opinions  clearly  absolved 
him  from  anv  combination  with  the  enemy,  or  de- 
sign of  treachery,  and  imputed  the  slow  managing 
the  business,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  west,  and 
overslipping  some  opportunities  of  advantage,  to 
his  desure  of  being  settled  in  that  command  aod 
so  not  making  haste,  lest,  the  work  being  done, 
he  miffht  be  necessitated  to  leave  those  parts,  and 
be  called  to  the  kin^ ;  for,  without  doubt,  though 
there  was  a  reconciliation  made  between  him  and 
prince  Rupert  to  that  degree,  that  all  the  counte- 
nance general  Goring  received  from  court  in  pre- 
judice of  the  prince's  authority,  and  of  his  council, 
v{ras  procured  for  him  purely  by  his  highness ;  who 
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in  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  at  such  time  as  be 
before  Taunton,  used  these  words ;  **  what  you  de^ 
*'  sire  in  your  letter,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
''shall  be  observed;  and  assure  yourself  that 
prince  Rupert  shall  maintain  general  Goring's 
honour  and  power,  and  shall  lose  his  life,  rather 
than    genersd  Goring  shall  suffer  for  prince 
Rupert;"  which  letter  (as  he  did  any  others, 
which  he  received  from  his  majesty,  or  the  secre- 
taries, in  cipher)  he  communicated  to  the  company 
in  all  his  acts  of  good  fellowship;  yet,  I  say,  it 
was  very  evident,  he  was  resolved  never  to  be  in 
the  same  army  with  prince  Rupert  under  his  oom- 
mand ;  and  all  his  loose  and  scandalous  speeches 
they  imputed  to  an  innate  license  he  had  always 
given  himself;  and  his  gross  and  unfortunate 
oversights,  to  the  laziness  and  unactivity  of  his 
nature;  which  could  better  pursue,  and  make  ad- 
vantages upon  good  successes,  than  struggle  and 
contend  with  mfliculties  and  straits.    And  they 
who  had  been  nearest  the  observation  found  a  g^reat 
difference  between  the  presentness  of  his  mind 
and  vivacity  in  a  sudden  attempt,  though  never  so 
frdl  of  danger,  and  an  enterprise  that  required 
more  deliberation,  and  must  be  attended  with 
patience,  and  a  steady  circumspection ;  as  if  his 
mind  could  not  be  long  bent.    And  therefore  he 
had  been  observed  to  give  over  a  game,  sooner 
than  gamesters  that  have  been  thought  to  have  less 
fire.     Many  other  passages  must  be  attributed  to 
his  perfect  natred  of  all  tne  persons  of  the  council, 
after  he  found  they  would  not  comply  with  his 
desires,  and  to  his  particular  ambition ;  and  both 
those  passions  of  ambition  and  revenge  miffht 
transport  his  nature  beyond  any  lunits.  But  what 
he  meant  by  his  discourse  at  parting  to  ihe  ofiicers, 
for  the  keeping  the  horse  for  the  service  of  some 
foreign  prince,  was  never  imderstood,  except  he  did 
really  believe,  that  he  should  shortly  return  with  a 
body  of  foot;  and  so,  that  they  should  not  be  for- 
ward to  engage  with  the  enemy,  or  else  to  keep 
such  a  dependence  upon  him  from  the  ofiicers,  that 
they  should  always  liope  for  employment  under 
him. 

Whilst  sir  Richard  GreenvU  stayed  at  Okington, 
he  had  several  strange  designs ;  which  he  always 
communicated  to  the  prince,  or  lords,  in  writing  ; 
one  of  which  was,  "  to  cut  a  deep  trench  from 
"*  Barnstable  to  the  south  sea,  for  the  space  of 
"  near  forty  miles ;  by  which,  he  said,  he  would 
"  defend  all  Comwalt  and  so  much  of  Devon^ 
'<  against  the  world;"  and  many  such  imixMsible 
undertakings;  at  which  they  who  unaerstood 
matters  of  that  nature  thought  him  besides  him- 
self. Notwithstanding  the  trained  bands  of  Corn- 
wall returned  to  their  homes,  (having  stayed  out 
their  month ;  which  was  their  first  contract,)  sir 
Richard  Greenvil  stayed  still  at  Okington,  with  his 
three  regiments  of  old  soldiers,  having  barricadoed 
the  town ;  the  pass  being  of  very  great  importance 
to  hinder  the  enemy  from  any  communication 
with  Plymouth.  And  indeed  the  reputation  of  his 
being  there  with  a  greater  strength  than  in  truth 
he  had  at  any  time,  was  a  great  means  of  keeping 
the  rebels  on  the  east  side  of  Elxeter;  as  appears 
by  their  sudden  advance,  as  soon  as  he  removed 
from  that  post ;  which  he  did  about  the  end  of 
November,  without  giving  the  least  advice  to  the 
prince  of  such  his  purpose,  and  contrary  to  the 
express  desire  of  the  lords  Capel  and  Colepepper, 
who  were  then  at  Exeter^  and,  nearing  of  his  reso- 
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lution,  had  written  to  him  yeiy  earnestly  ''  not  to 
**  remove."  He  suddenly  retired  with  his  three 
regnments  from  Okington  into  ComwaU,  and  mus- 
tered  his  men  upon  Uie  river  Tamar,  that  divides 
Cornwall  from  Devon,  with  express  command  *'  to 
guard  the  passes,  and  not  to  suffer  any  of  the 
lord  Goring's  men,  upon  what  pretence  or  war- 
rant soever,  to  come  into  Cornwall."  For  the 
better  doing  whereof,  he  caused  the  country  to 
come  in  to  work  at  their  bridges  and  passes,  as  he 
had  done  hefore^  most  impertmently,  for  the  forti- 
fying of  Launceston ;  and  caused  proclamations, 
and  orders  of  his  own,  to  be  read  throughout 
Cornwall,  in  the  churches,  "that  if  any  of  the  lord 
*'  Goring's  forces"  (whom  in  those  writings  he 
charged  with  all  the  odious  reproaches  for  plun- 
dering) "  should  offer  to  come  mto  Cornwall,  they 
*'  shoi:dd  ring  the  bells,  and  thereupon  the  whole 
**  county  should  rise,  and  beat  them  out ;"  by 
these  unheard  of  and  unwarrantable  means,  pre- 
paring the  country  to  such  a  hatred  of  the  lord 
Goring,  and  his  forces,  that  they  rather  desired 
the  company  of  the  rebels ;  so  alienating  all  men's 
spirits  from  resisting  of  the  enemy ;  and  all  this 
without  so  much  as  communication  with  the 
prince,  till  it  was  executed. 

About  the  last  week  of  November,  he  came  himr 
Belf  to  Truro  to  the  prince,  on  the  same  day  that 
his  highness  had  received  letters  from  the  lords  at 
Exeter,  of  the  extreme  ill  consequence  of  sir 
lUchard  Greenvil's  drawing  off  from  Okington ; 
upon  encouragement  whereof,  a  strong  party  of 
the  enemy  was  come  to  Kirton.  Whereupon  his 
highness  sent  for  sir  Richard  Greenvil;  and,  in 
council,  ac(juainted  him  with  those  letters,  and 
other  intelligence  that  he  had  received  of  the 
enemy,  and  desired  him  to  consider  what  was  now 
to  be  done.  The  next  day,  without  attending  his 
highness  any  more,  but  returning  to  his  house  at 
Worrington,  he  writ  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Fanshaw 
of  his  advice,  which  he  desired  might  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  lords;  which  was,  ''that  his  high- 
ness should  send  to  the  parliament  for  a  treaty, 
and  should  offer,  if  he  might  enjoy  the  revenue 
of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  that  they  would 
not  advance  to  disturb  him  in  that  county,  that 
**  he  would  not  attempt  anv  thing  upon  them,  but 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  freedom  of  all  their 
ports  in  Cornwall  for  trade,  without  any  dis- 
turbance by  his  majesty's  ships:"  and  so,  in 
plain  English,  to  sit  still  a  neuter  between  the 
king  and  the  parhament,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  body  of  horse  superior  to  the  enemy  in  those 
parts ;  and  when  an  equal  proportion  of  foot  might 
have  been  gotten  together ;  and  when  his  majesty 
had  not  the  face  of  an  army  in  any  other  part  of 
England.  The  prince  was  very  much  troubled  at 
this  letter,  and  the  more,  because  he  found  sir 
Richard  Greenvil  had  contracted  a  great  friendship 
with  such  of  his  highness's  servants,  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  less  zealous  and  intent  upon  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  the  king ;  and  oecause 
he  had  discovered  belaboured  very  much  to  infuse 
a  jealousy  into  the  governor  of  Pendennis-castle, 
"  that  the  prince  intended  to  remove  him  from 
"  that  command,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  lord 
*'  Hopton ;"  to  which  purpose  he  had  written  to 
the  governor  from  Okington,  (when  the  lord 
Hopton,  and  the  chancellor,  were  sent  down 
thither  to  assist  him  in  the  fortifying  and  supply- 
ing that  eastkj  which  if  they  nad  not  done,  it 
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would  not  have  held  out,  as  it  did  afterwards,) 
"  that  the  lord  Hopton  had  a  commission  to  take 
"  that  charge  from  him ;  but  that  he  should  not 
"  suffer  sudi  an  affront  to  be  put  upon  him ;  for 
"  he,  and  all  his  friends,  would  stick  to  him  in 
"  it :"  whereas  there  was  never  the  least  thougth 
or  intention  to  make  any  alteration  in  that  govern- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  that  letter  of  the  twenty-seventh^ 
sir  Richard  Greenvil  writ  again  to  Mr.  Fanshaw, 
to  know  how  his  propositions  were  approved ;  to 
which,  by  direction,  he  returned, "  that  the  council 
"  had  not  been  yet  together  since  the  receipt  of 
*'  them;  the  lords  Capd  and  Colepepper  being  not 
"  then  returned  from  Exeter;  ana  that  therefore  it 
"  had  not  been  yet  debated."  He  proceeded  in 
the  mean  time  in  ius  fortifications  there,  and,  about 
the  middle  of  December,  the  prince  continuing  at 
Truro,  he  sent  several  letters  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  "  to  meet  him  at  Launceston:"  one  of 
which  letters  I  saw,  to  colonel  Richard  Arundel ; 
in  which,  "  he  desired  him  to  bring  as  many  gen- 
"  tkmen,  and  others  of  ability,  as  he  could,  as 
"  well  the  disaffected,  as  well  affected ;  for  that  he 
"  intended  to  communicate  to  them  some  propo- 
"  rations,  which  he  had  formerly  preferred  to  the 
"  prince,  and  though  they  were  not  hearkened  to 
"  there,  he  believed  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
"  his  countr3rmen  of  Cornwall ;"  but  the  prince's 
sudden  going  to  Tavistock  disappointed  that 
meeting. 

Shortly  after  the  lord  Goring's  ^ing  into  France, 
the  prince,  being  informed  from  Exeter,  "  that  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time  having  finished  their 
works,  which  kept  the  cit^  from  any  relief  on  the 
east;  side,  were  now  drawing  their  forces  to  the 
west  side,  whereby  that  city  would  be  speedily 
distressed;"  thought  it  necessary  to  send  the 
lords  Brentford,  Capel,  Hopton,  andColep^per,  to 
confer  with  the  lord  Wentworth ;  who  lay  then  at 
Ashburton,  six  miles  from  Totn^ss,  and  with  sir 
Richard  Greenvil,  who  was  ready  to  draw  some 
foot  into  Devon,  to  the  end  that  such  an  under- 
standing might  be  settled  between  them  two,  that 
the  service  might  proceed :  their  lordships  beine 
directed,  by  instructions  under  his  highness's  han(£ 
upon  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  and 
conference  with  the  lord  Wentworth,  and  sir 
Richard  Greenvil,  to  advise  what  speedy  course 
should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  Exeter,  (the  prince 
having  at  the  same  time  disbursed  a  thousand 
pound  ready  money  to  two  merchants  of  Exeter, 
for  provision  of  com  for  that  city,)  presuming 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  would  have  been 
very  ready  to  have  received  and  followed  the  advice 
which  their  lordships  should  give. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  Tavi- 
stock, where  every  bo^  was,  save  the  lord  Went* 
worth;  but  he  failing,  the  lords,  having  directed 
sir  Richard  Greenvil  how  to  dispose  of  himself, 
went  themselves  to  Ashburton,  near  twenty  miles 
further,  to  the  lord  Wentworth's  quarter;  where 
they  spent  a  day  or  two,  but  found  not  that  respect 
from  him  they  nad  reason  to  have  expected.  His 
lordship  was  very  jealous  of  diminution  in  his  com- 
mand, which  general  Goring  had  devolved  to  him, 
and  expressing  himself  oftentimes  to  them  very 
unnecessarily,  "  that  he  would  receive  orders  from 
"  none  but  the  prince  himself;"  whereupon,  and 
upon  the  importunate  calling  for  relief  from  Exeter, 
their  lordships  ^  thought  it  absolutely  necesaaiy. 
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**  that  the  prince  himself  should  advance  in  person, 
**  as  weU  to  bring  up  as  great  a  bod  v  of  the  Cornish 
**  as  was  possible,  (which  without  nis  presence  was 
"  not  to  be  hoped  for,)  as  to  dispose  tne  command 
'*  of  the  whole  forces  in  such  manner,  as  miffht 
probably  be  for  the  best  advantage ;  the  best  that 
was  to  be  hoped  for  being  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
fight  a  battle;  and  to  be  enabled  to  that  purpose, 
by  joining  with  the  foot  that  were  in  Exeter ; 
*'  which  was  a  very  hopeful  body."  For  the  con- 
ducting so  great  a  design,  upon  which  no  less  than 
three  crowns  depended,  the  lord  Wentworth  could 
not  be  thought  of  interest,  experience,  or  reputa- 
tion enough ;  and  yet  there  was  so  great  regard, 
that  he  should  not  suffer  in  his  honour,  or  the 
imaginary  trust  devolved  to  him  by  general  Goring, 
or  rather  indeed  that  no  notable  hazard  might  be 
run,  by  any  unnecessary  mutation  in  commands,  at 
a  time  when  the  soldier  was  to  be  led  to  fight,  that 
it  was  resolved,  "  that  he  should  be  rather  advised 
"  than  commanded ;  and  that  if  he  comported 
*'  himself  with  that  temper  and  modestv,  as  was 
'' expected,  all  resolutions  should  be  ^rmed  in 
*'  council,  and  all  orders  thereupon  should  issue  in 
*'  his  own  name." 

The  next  day  after  Christmas  day,  the  weather 
being  fitter  for  a  fire  than  a  march,  the  prince  went 
from  Truro  to  Bodmin;  and  the  next  day  to  Tavi- 
stock ;  where  the  lords  of  the  council  attended ;  the 
lord  Wentworth  continuing  at  Ashburton,  and  his 
horse  spread  over  that  part  of  the  country  which 
was  at  any  distance  from  the  enemy.  Sir  Richard 
Greenvil,  who  attended  likewise  at  Tavistock,  had 
sent  three  regiments  of  foot  to  Okington,  under 
the  command  of  major  general  Molesworth ;  which 
were  secured  by  the  bngade  of  horse  under  major 
general  Web,  who  was  Quartered  near  those  parts, 
and  the  Cornish  trained  bands  were  to  come  up 
within  a  week ;  the  blockade  before  Plymouth  was 
maintained  by  general  Digby,  with  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  hunched  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse;  but 
the  whole  contribution  assigned  for  the  support  of 
those  forces  was  taken  by  the  lord  Wentworth's 
horse ;  so  that  the  prince  was  compelled  to  supplv 
those  men,  out  of  the  magazines  of  victual  wnich 
he  had  provided  in  Cornv^  for  the  armv  when  it 
should  march ;  and  to  leave  his  own  ^ruara  of  horse 
upon  the  skirts  of  Cornwall ;  there  bemg  no  quarter 
to  be  had  for  them  nearer  his  own  person. 

[About  this  time,]  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  quartered 
at  a  house  about  two  miles  east  of  Exeter,  sir  Har- 
dress  Waller  with  a  brigade  of  his  army  at  Kirton, 
and  another  part  of  the  army  had  possessed  Pow- 
dram-house,  and  the  church,  Hulford-house,  and 
some  other  holds  on  the  west  side;  so  that  no 
provisions  went  in,  and  it  haUi  been  said  before, 
now  long  the  army  under  Goring  had  subsisted 
upon  the  provisions  within,  and  kept  all  supply  from 
entering :  the  advice  taken  at  Tavistock,  upon  the 
prince's  coming  thither,  was,  "  that  as  soon  as  the 
*'  Cornish  foot  should  be  come  up,  his  highness 
*'  should  march  with  those,  his  own  guards,  and  as 
many  foot  as  might  conveniently  be  taken  from 
before  Plymouth,  by  leaving  horse  in  their  place, 
to  Totness ;  where  a  magazine  should  be  made 
of  provisions  for  the  whole  army,  both  by  money 
(for  which  the  county  would  yidd  great  store  of 
provisions)  and  by  victuals  brought  out  of  Corn- 
wall by  sea ;"  for  which  likewise  directions  were 
given :  "  from  that  place  it  was  concluded,  that 
the  prince  might  join  with  the  forces  in  Exet^, 
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"  except  the  rebels  should  draw  their  whole  body 
"  between  them ;  and  then  that  garrison  would  oe 
"  able  both  to  reUeve  itself,  and  to  infest  the  enemy 
in  the  rear;  and  the  prmce  might  retire,  or 
fight,  as  he  found  it  most  convenient  and  advan- 
tageous to  him."  Resolutions  being  thus  fixed, 
and  the  Cornish  being  not  expected  in  full  numbers 
till  the  week  following,  the  prince  chose  to  go  to 
Totness;  where  all  things  necessary  miffht  be 
agreed  with  the  lord  Wentworth,  who  might  con- 
veniently attend  there,  his  quarters  being  within 
six  miles ;  and  where  directions  mi|^ht  be  given  for 
making  the  magazine,  towards  which  money  had 
been  returned  out  of  Cornwall. 

The  next  dav  after  the  prince  came  thither,  the 
lord  Wentwortn  attended  him,  and  was  informed 
in  council,  what  had  been  thought  reasonable  at 
Tavistock;  the  which  he  approved  of:  the  prince 
then  called  to  see  a  list  of  the  quarters,  that 
thereupon  it  might  be  agreed  how  the  whole  army 
should  be  quartered  when  they  came  together ;  to 
which  end,  the  next  day  the  lord  Wentworth 
brought  the  quarter  master  general  Pinknejr,  who 
indeed  governed  him.  At  the  first  council,  the 
lord  Wentworth  told  the  prince,  "  that  he  was  to 
*'  declare  one  thing  to  him,  at  the  entrance  into 
''  business,  and  for  the  prevention  of  any  mistakes, 
that  he  could  receive  no  orders  from  any  person 
but  his  highness ;  the  lord  Goring  having  re- 
posed that  trust  in  him,  and  given  him  a  com- 
mission and  instructions  to  that  purpose;"  which 
he  often  repeated  afterwards  in  council ;  and,  in 
the  debate  of  quartering,  talked  very  imperiously, 
and  very  disrespectfully,  and  one  day,  after  he  had 
been  drinking,  very  offensively  to  some  of  the 
council,  in  the  presence  of  the  prince.  The  time 
was  not  conceived  seasonable  for  the  prince  to 
declare  how  the  army  should  be  commanded,  till 
he  had  brought  it  together,  and  till  he  had  his 
own  guards  about  him ;  and  so  the  prince,  though 
he  was  nothing  satisfied  in  the  lora  Wentworth's 
carriage,  only  told  him, ''  that  he  would  take  the 
*'  command  of  the  armv  upon  himself,  and  issue 
''  out  orders  as  he  should  think  fit ;"  and  having 
visited  the  port  and  garrison  of  Dartmouth,  and 
taken  sufficient  course  for  the  providing  the 
magazines,  and  settled  the  differences  about 
quartering,  he  returned  to  Tavistock;  resolving, 
with  all  possible  expedition,  to  march  with  the 
whole  body  of  foot  to  Totness,  according  to  former 
appointment. 

The  day  before  the  prince  b^^un  his  journey  to 
Tavistock,  he  receivea  a  letter  from  the  king  his 
father,  dated  upon  the  seventh  of  November,  in 
these  words : 


Os^ord,  'jth  of  November,  1645. 

"  Charles, 

I  leave  others  to  tell  you  the  news  of  these 
parts,  which  are  not  so  ill,  as,  I  believe,  the  rebels 
would  make  you  believe :  that  which  I  think  fit 
to  tell  you  is,  I  command  you,  as  soon  as  jou 
find  yourself  in  a  probable  danger  of  falling  into 
the  rebels' hands,  to  transport  yourself  into  Den- 
mark; and,  upon  my  blessiuff,  not  to  stay  too 
long  upon  uncertain  nopes  witmn  this  island,  in 
case  of  danger  as  above  said.  For,  if  I  mistake 
not  the  present  condition  of  the  west,  you  ought 
not  to  defer  your  journey  one  hour :  in  this  I  am 
not  absolutely  positive ;  but  I  am  directly  posi- 
tive, that  your  going  beyond  sea  is  absolutely 
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"  necessary  for  me,  as  I  do,  to  command  you ; 
**  and  I  do  not  restrain  you  only  to  Denmark, 
*'  but  permit  you  to  choose  any  other  country, 
"  rather  than  to  stay  here :  as  tor  Scotland  and 
"  Ireland  I  forbid  you  either,  until  you  shall  have 
perfect  assurance,  that  peace  be  concluded  in  the 
one,  or  that  the  earl  of  Mountrose,  in  the  other, 
be  in  a  very  good  condition ;  which,  upon  my 
**  word,  he  is  not  now  :  so  God  bless  you. 

"  Your  loving  father,  Charles  R" 

Though  the  intimations  in  this  letter  were  strong 
for  a  present  remove,  yet  they  not  being  positive, 
and  tne  time  of  the  year  bemg  such,  as  that  the 
prince  could  not  be  blocked  up  by  sea,  and  so  could 
choose  his  own  time,  and  having  one  county  entire, 
and  Exeter  and  Barnstable  in  the  other  well  gar- 
risoned, besides  the  blockade  before  Plymouth,  and 
the  reputation  of  an  army,  the  council  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe;  and  so 
pursued  the  former  design  of  joining  the  Cornish 
to  the  horse,  and  to  endeavour  the  rehef  of  Exeter; 
for  which  purpose,  the  prince  undertook  the  journey 
before  mentioned  to  Tavistock,  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas day ;  and,  at  his  coming  thither,  received  this 
other  letter  from  the  king. 

Oxford,  the  'jth  of  December,  1645. 
**  Charles, 
"  I  writ  to  vou  this  day  month ;  of  which,  few 
days  aAer,  I  fient  you  a  duplicate.    The  causes 
of  my  •commands  to  you  in  that  letter,  are  now 
multiplied.     I  will  name  but  one,  which  I  am 
sure  is  sufficient  for  what  I  shall  now  add  to  my 
'*  former :  it  is  this ;  I  have  resolved  to  propose  a 
*'  personal  treaty  to  the  rebels  at  London ;  in  order 
•*  to  which  a  trumpet  is  by  this  time  there,  to  de- 
mand a  pass  for  ray  messengers,  who  are  to 
carry  my  propositions ;  which  if  admitted,  as  I 
beUeve  it  will,  then  my  real  security  will  be,  your 
being  in  another  countij,  as  also  a  chief  argument 
(which  speaks  itself  without  an  orator)  to  make 
**  the  rebels  hearken,  and  yield  to  reason:  whereas 
•*  therefore  I  left  you  by  my  last  to  judge  of  the 
time,  I  absolute^  command  you  to  seek  for  care- 
folly,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  transport- 
ing yourself  into  Denmark,  if  conveniently  you 
can;  but  rather  than  not  go  out  of  this  kingdom, 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this,  I  permit, 
'*  and  command  vou  to  repair  to  any  other  country, 
*'  as  France,  Holland,  &c.  whereto  you  may  arrive 
'*  with  most  convenient  security  as  to  your  passage ; 
''  for  nothiiMf  -else  is  to  be  feared :   I  need  not 
recommend  to  you  the  leaving  the  country  in  the 
best  posture  you  may,  it  so  speaks  itself,  as  I 
shall  always  ao  to  be 

"  Your  loving  father,  Charles  R.** 
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His  highness,  as  he  used  to  do,  as  soon  as  he  had 
perused  the  letter,  which,  as  the  rest,  was  written 
m  the  lord  Colepepper's  cipher,  and  by  him  de- 
ciphered, delivered  it  again  to  his  lordship,  *^  to 
''  be  secretly  kept,  and  communicated  to  the  other 
**  three;''  for  it  was  by  no  means  yet  safe  to  trust 
it  farther.  They  were  much  troubled  at  the  receipt 
of  this  letter ;  for,  besides  that  it  found  them  m 
the  article  of  the  most  probable  design  had  been 
On  foot  since  the  late  disasters,  to  preserve  the 
west ;  if  they  should  have  attempted  to  have  given 
obedience  to  that  command,  the  sudden,  unex- 
peeted,  and  unreasonable  leaving  the  army,  would 


visibly  have  declared  what  the  intent  had  been,  and 
would  probably  have  engaged  the  people,  and  the 
soldiers,  who  would  have  wanted  neither  intelli- 
gence, nor  instigation  from  the  prince's  own  ser- 
vants ;   of  whom  the  lords  could  not  rely  upon 
three  men,)  they  being  full  of  hope  in  the  enter- 
prise they  were  upon,  and  full  of  dislike  of  the 
other  they  should  nave  chosen,  to  have  prevented 
it ;  towards  which,  they  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected assistance  from  the  garrison  of  Pendennis ; 
from  which  place  his  highness  was  necessarily  to 
remove  himself.    So  that  if  the  prince  attempted 
to  go,  and  succeeded,  the  army,  upon  that  discoun- 
tenance, must  dissolve ;  and  if  he  succeeded  not, 
there  might  be  a  fatal  consequence  of  the  en- 
deavour and  disappointment.    Then,  though  they 
had  lonff  kept  a  ship  in  the  harbour  in  readiness, 
and  had  at  that  time  another  frigate  of  Mr.  Has- 
dunck's,  yet  it  had  been  carried  with  so  much 
secrecy  that  very  few  had  taken  notice  of  it,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  be  provided  for  so  long  a 
voyage  as  to  Denmark,  which,  with  so  precious  a 
charge,  would  require  two  months  victual  at  least. 
But  that  which  troubled  them  most,  was  the  argu- 
ment which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  use  for  his 
so  positive  command ;  which,  to  their  understand- 
ing, seemed  to  conclude  rather,  that  his  highness's 
transportation  (at  least  without  an  immediate  im- 
pulsion of  necessity)  was  at  that  time  most  unsea- 
sonable :  for  if,  in  expectation  of  a  treaty,  his. 
majesty  should  venture  his  royal  person  in  London, 
and  should  be  received  there,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  hi^hness's  person  should  be  transported  out  of 
the  kingdom,  by  his  majesty's  own  commands, 
(which  could  not  then  have  been  concealed,)  it 
was  reasonable  to  believe,  that  not  only  the  rebels 
would  make  great  advantage  of  it,  as  an  argument 
against  his  majesty's  sincere  intentions,  and  thereby 
draw  unspeakable  and  irreparable  prejudice  upbn 
him ;  but  that  his  own  council,  by  wnich  he  was 
disposed  to  that  overture,  and  whose  assistance  he 
must  constantly  use,  would  take  themselves  to  be 
highly  disobliged  by  that  act ;  and  they  would  lose 
all  confidence  in  their  future  counsels. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  lords  were  unani- 
**  mously  of  opinion, ''  that  the  relief  of  Exeter  was 
'*  to  proceed  m  the  manner  formerly  agreed,  and 
'*  that  the  prince's  person  was  to  be  present  at  it :" 
and  thereupon  they  sent  an  express  to  the  king, 
with  a  despatch  signed  by  the  four  who  were 
trusted,  a  auplicate  whereof  was  sent  by  another 
express  the  next  day,  in  which  they  presented  a 
clear  state  to  his  majesty  of  his  forces,  and  the 
hopes  they  then  had  of  improvinff  their  condition 
by  the  prince's  presence;  of  me  condition  of 
Exeter,  and  of  the  strenf^,  as  they  conceived,  of 
the  enemy :  and  of  the  inconveniency,  if  not  the 
impossibility,  of  obeying  his  majesty  at  that  time. 
They  farther  informed  his  majesty  of  ''  the  great 
"  indisposition,  that  they  perceived  in  all  the  ser- 
''  vants  towards  his  hi^hness's  leaving  the  king- 
**  dom ;  and  that  the  jealousy  was  so  great  of 
France,  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
many  who  were  very  faithful,  and  tender  of  his 
safety,  would  rather  wish  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  than  in  that  kingdom;  and  therefore, 
''  when  the  article  of  necessity  should  come,  (which 
"  they  assured  his  majesty  they  would  with  any 
"  hazard  watch  and  observe,)  they  must  prefer  the 
"  continuing  him  still  witmn  his  majesty's  own 
*'  dominions,  and  so  to  waft  him  to  Scilly,  or 
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576        The  king  marches  to  Chester,  where  his  horse  are  routed  by  Poiniz.    [book  ix. 

"  liament  in  the  north  was  gathered  together  under 
"  the  command  of  Points;  and  that  he  was  already 
"  come  between  Hereford  and  Worcester,  with  a 
body  of  above  three  thousand  horse  and  dra- 
goons ;  with  which  he  was  appointed  alwavs  to 
attend  the  kind's  motion :"  so  that  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  his  nudesty  to  get  to  Wcnroester, 
whither  his  purpose  of  going  was,  upon  the  new 
resolution  he  had  taken  again  to  march  into  Scot* 
land  to  join  with  Mountrose,  who  was  yet  under- 
stood to  be  prosperous.  And  this  bong  the  only 
design,  it  was  not  thought  reasonable  '*  to  prose* 
''  cute  that  inarch  by  Worcester,  and  thereby  to 
"  run  the  hazard  of  an  engagement  with  Pointz ; 
''  but  rather  to  take  a  more  secure  passage  through 
"  North  Wales  to  Chester ;  and  thence,  through 
"  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  to  find  a  passage 
'^  into  Scotland,  unobstructed  by  any  enemy  that 
<<  could  oppose  them."  This  counsel  pleased ;  and 
within  four  days,  though  through  verv  unpleasant 
ways,  the  kin^  came  within  half  a  day's  journey  of 
Chester ;  which  he  found  in  more  danger  than  he 
expected  or  suspected ;  for  within  three  days  before, 
the  enemy,  out  of  their  neighbour  ffanisons,  had 
surprised  both  the  outworks  and  suburbs  of  Ches- 
ter ;  and  had  made  some  attempt  upon  the  dtv,  to 
the  great  terror  and  consternation  of  those  within ; 
who  had  been  without  apprehension  of  such  a  sur- 
prise. So  that  this  unexpected  cominff  of  his 
majesty  looked  like  a  designation  of  Proviaence  for 
the  preservation  of  so  important  a  place :  and  the 
besi^ers  were  no  less  amazed,  looking  upon  them* 
selves  as  lost,  and  the  king's  troops  believed  them 
to  be  in  their  power. 

Sir  Marmaauke  Lan^dale  was  sent  with  most  of 
the  horse  over  Holt-bndge,  that  he  might  be  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  Uee ;  and  the  king,  with 
his  guards,  the  lord  Gerrard,  and  the  rest^  of  the 
horse,  inarched  directly  into  Chester,  with  a  reso- 
lution, '^  that,  early  the  day  following,  sir  Manna- 
"  duke  Langdale  should  nave  &llen  upon  their 
''  backs,  when  all  the  force  of  the  town  should 
"  have  sallied  out,  and  so  enclosed  them/'  But  sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  being  that  mght  drawn  on 
a  heath  two  miles  from  Chester,  had  intercqited  a 
letter  from  Pointz,  (who  had  marched  a  much 
shorter  way»  after  he  was  informed  which  way 
the  king  was  bound,)  to  the  commander  that  was 
before  Chester,  tellmg  him,  ''that  he  was  come 
"  to  their  rescue,  and  desiring  to  have  some  foot 
"  sent  to  him,  to  assist  him  against  the  king's 
''  horse :"  and  the  next  momiuff  he  appeared,  and 
was  charged  by  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  and 
forced  to  retire  with  loss ;  but  kept  still  at  such  a 
distance,  that  the  foot  from  before  CSiester  might 
come  to  him.  The  besiegers  begun  to  draw  out  of 
the  suburbs  in  such  haste,  that  it  was  believed  in 
Chester,  they  were  upon  their  flight;  and  so  most 
of  the  horse  and  foot  in  the  town  had  order  to 
pursue  them.  But  the  others'  haste  was  to  toin 
with  Pointz;  which  they  quickly  did;  and  then 
they  charged  sir  Marmaduke  langdale ;  who,  being 
overpowered,  was  routed,  and  put  to  flight;  and 
pursued  by  Pointz  even  to  the  waUs  of  Chester. 
There  the  earl  of  litchfield  with  the  king's  guards, 
and  the  lord  Gerrard  with  the  rest  of  the  horse, 
were  drawn  up,  and  charged  Pointz,  and  forced 
him  to  retire.  But  the  msorder  of  those  horse 
which  first  fled,  had  so  filled  the  narrow  ways, 
I  which  were  unfit  for  horse  to  fight  in,  that  at  last 
the  enemy's  musketeers  Compell^  the  king's  horse 


Jersey,  and  from  thence  conclude  what  was  to 
be  done  farther.  They  presented  likewise  their 
"  humble  opinion  to  him,  tnat  in  case  he  should  be 
"  engaged  in  a  personal  treaty  at  London,  (which 
"  they  conceived  the  rebels  would  never  admit, 
"  without  such  acts  first  obtained  from  lus  majesty, 
*'  as  might  invalidate  his  power,  and  confirm  theirs,) 
"  how  inconvenient  it  might  be,  without  the  privity 
*'  of  those  counsellors,  whom  he  was  then  to  trust, 
to  transport  the  prince,  except  in  danger  of  sur- 
prisal,  before  the  issue  of  that  treaty  might  be 
discerned  :"  assuring  his  majesty,  "  tnat  nothing 
should  put  his  highness's  person  into  the  hands 
of  the  parliament,  but  his  majesty's  own  com- 
mands ;  which  they  should  not  resist  in  his  own 
dominions,  nor,  they  conceived,  any  body  else,  if 
•■'  he  were  out  of  them." 

The  appearance  at  Tavistock  answered  the  ex- 
pectation ;  there  being  fiill  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred of  the  trained  bands,  very  cheerful,  and  ready 
to  march;  at  Okington  were  eight  hundred  old 
soldiers,  under  major  general  Molesworth;  the  foot 
with  the  lord  Wentworth  were  given  out  to  be 
eight  hundred,  with  the  lord  Goring's  guards  which 
were  in  Dartmouth ;  and  to  be  drawn  thence  upon 
the  advance  to  the  army :  from  Barnstable,  the 
governor  had  promised  to  send  five  hundred  men ; 
and  out  of  Exeter,  at  the  least,  a  thousand  five 
hundred  men  were  promised :  all  which,  with  his 
highness's  guards,  might  well  be  depended  upon 
for  six  thousand  foot.  The  horse  was  very  little 
fewer  than  five  thousand ;  whereof  his  highness's 
guards  made  near  seven  hundred ;  so  that,  if  all 
these  could  have  been  brought  to  fight,  the  day 
seemed  not  desperate.  The  toot  were  appointed  to 
have  inarched  the  morrow,  when  the  news  came, 
''  that  the  enemy  was  advanced,  and  had  beaten 
**  up  the  lord  Wentworth's  quarters  in  two  several 
**  places;"  and  shortly  after  the  news,  the  lord 
Wentworth  himself  came  in,  in  great  disorder,  not 
informed  of  the  particular  of  Lis  loss,  but  con- 
ceived it  to  be  ffreater  than  in  truth  it  was,  though 
many  men,  ana  more  horses,  were  taken  in  both 
places.  The  prince  was  very  desirous  to  pursue 
the  former  resolution,  and  to  have  advanced  with 
the  whole  body  to  Totness ;  but  the  lord  Went- 
worth did  not  only  allege,  "  that  probably  the 
*'  enemy  was  possessed  by  that  time  of  Totness, 
"  but  that  he  had  in  truth  no  hope  to  rally  his 
"  horse  together,  in  any  numbers,  till  tliey  might 
"  be  allowed  three  or  four  days'  rest."  Whereas 
all  that  rout  had  been  occasioned  by  small  parties 
of  the  enemy,  who,  at  daytime,  came  into  their 
ouarters,  and  foimd  no  guards,  but  all  the  horse  in 
the  stables ;  and  their  gross  moved  not  in  two  or 
three  days  after ;  encouraged,  it  was  thought,  by 
the  great  disorder  they  found  those  troops  to  be  in. 
Matters  standing  thus,  and  it  being  absolutely 
necessary,  by  reason  of  this  disorderly  retreat  of 
the  horse,  to  draw  off  the  blockade  from  Elymouth, 
Tavistock  was  no  longer  thought  a  place  for  the 
prince's  residence ;  his  highness  by  the  advice  of  a 
council  of  war  removed  to  Launceston;  whither 
all  the  foot  were  drawn,  and  the  horse  appointed  to 
keep  the  Devonshire  side  of  the  river;  and  from 
thence  he  hoped  he  should  be  speedily  able  to  ad- 
vance towards  Exeter. 

The  king  had  stayed  at  Hereford,  in  ^reat  per- 
plexity and  irresolution ;  not  knowing  which  way  to 
take,  but  most  inclined  to  go  to  Worcester ;  till  he 
was  assured,  "  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  par- 
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to  turn,  and  to  rout  one  another,  and  to  overbear  i 
their  own  officers,  who  would  have  restrained  them. 
Here  fell  many  gentlemen,  and  officers  of  name, 
with  the  brave  earl  of  Litchfield;  who  was  the  third 
brother  of  that  illustrious  family,  that  sacrificed  his 
life  in  this  quarrel.  He  was  a  very  faultless  young 
man,  of  a  most  gentle,  courteous,  and  affable 
nature,  and  of  a  spirit  and  courage  invincible ; 
whose  loss  all  men  exceedingly  lamented,  and  the 
king  bore  it  with  extraordinary  grief.  There  were 
many  persons  of  Quality  taken  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  sir  Philip  Musgrave,  a  gentleman  of  a  noble 
extraction,  and  ample  fortune  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland ;  who  Hved  to  engage  himself  again 
in  the  same  service,  and  with  the  same  affection, 
and,  after  very  great  sufferings,  to  see  the  king 
restored.  This  £feat  broke  afi  the  body  of  horse, 
which  had  attended  the  king  from  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  which  now  fled  over  all  the  countrv 
to  save  themselves ;  and  were  as  much  dispersea, 
as  the  greatest  rout  could  produce. 

The  design  of  marching  northward  was  now  at 
an  end ;  and  it  was  well  it  was  so ;  for  about  this 
very  time  Mountrosewas  defeated  by  David  Lesley; 
so  that  if  the  king  had  advanced  farther,  as  he  re- 
solved to  have  done,  the  very  next  day  after  he 
came  to  Chester,  he  could  never  have  been  able  to 
have  retreated.    He  stayed  in  Chester  only  one 
night  after  this  blow,  but  returned,  by  the  same 
way  by  which  he  had  come,  to  Denbiffh-castle  in 
North  Wales,  being  attended  only  wim  five  hun- 
dred horse ;  and  there  he  stayed  three  days  to  re- 
fresh himself,  and  to  rally  such  of  his  troops  as 
had  stayed  within  any  distance.     And  there  he 
stayed  till  his  broken  troops  were  rallied  again ; 
so  that  he  had  in  view  four  and  twenty  hundred 
horse ;  but  whither  to  go  with  them  was  still  the 
difficult  question.     Some  proposed  "the  isle  of 
^*  Anglesey,  as  a  place  of  safety,  and  an  island 
''  fruitful  enough  to  support  his  forces ;   which 
*'  would  defend  itself  against  any  winter  attempt, 
"  and  from  whence  he  might  be  easily  transported 
*'  into  Ireland  or  Scotland."    They  who  objected 
against  this,  as  very  many  objections  might  well 
be  made,  proposed  "  that  his  majesty  might  com- 
•*  modiously  make  his  winter  quarters  at  Worces- 
*'  ter,  and  by  quartering  his  troops  upon  the 
**  Severn,  between  Bridgenorth  and  Worcester, 
"  stand  there  upon  his  guard ;  and,  by  the  access 
''  of  some  other  forces,  mi^ht  be  able  to  fight  with 
^'  Pointz ;"  who,  by  this  time,  that  he  might  both 
be  able  the  more  to  straiten  Chester,  and  to  watch 
the  king's  motion,  had  drawn  his  troops  over  the 
river  Dee  into  Denbighshire ;  so  that  he  was  now 
nearer  the  king,  ana  made  the  march  proposed 
much  the  more  difficult ;   but  there  was  so  little 
choice,  that  it  was  prosecuted  with  good  success ; 
and  there  being  another  bridge  to  pass  the  Dee 
some  miles  further,  and  through  as  ill  ways  as 
any  those  countries  are  supplied  with,  his  majesty 
went  over  ^vithout  any  opposition;  and  had,  by 
this  means,  left  Pointz  a  full  day's  journey  behina. 
And  here  prince  Maurice  waited  on  his  majesty 
with  eight  hundred  horse,  part  whereof  was  of 
prince  Kupert's  regiment  that  came  out  of  Bristol. 
And  now  being  so  much  stronger,  they  less  feared 
the  enemy;  yet  continued  their  march  without 
resting,  till,  by  fording  the  Severn,  they  came  to 
Bridgenorth,  the  place  designed.     And  now  every 
body  expected,  that  they  should  forthwith  go  to 
Worcester,  and  take   up  their  winter  quarters; 


but  upon  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Berkley- 
castle  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  the  Devizes  m 
Wiltshire,  two  strong  garrisons  of  the  king's,  it 
was  urged,  "  that  Worcester  would  not  be  a  good 
"  place  for  the  king's  winter  residence,  and  Newark 
"  was  proposed  as  a  place  of  more  security."  This 
advice  was  the  more  like  to  be  embraced,  because 
it  was  vehemently  pursued  upon  a  private  and 
particular  interest. 

Though  prince  Rupert  had  submitted  to  the 
king's  pleasure,  in  resigning  his  commission,  yet 
he  resolved  not  to  make  use  of  his  pass,  and  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  till  he  might  first  see  his  ma- 
jesty, and  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  which 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  Bristol,  and  was  ready 
to  begin  his  journey  towards  him,  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  informed  where  the  king  intended  to 
rest.    The  lord  Digby,  who  had  then  the  chief 
influence  upon  his  majesty's  councils,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  revoking 
the  prince's  commission,  and  of  the  order  sent  to 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  without  being  heard 
what  he  could  say  for  himself,  found  that  the 
odium  of  all  this  proceeding  fell  upon  him ;  and 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  that  cloud 
upon  him,  which  threatened  his  ruin,  (for  he  had 
not  only  the  fury  of  prince  Rupert,  and  all  his 
party  to  contend  with,  but  the  extreme  malice  of  the 
lord  Gerrard ;  who  used  to  hate  heartily  upon  a 
sudden  accident,  without  knowing  why :  over  and 
above  this,  as  prince  Rupert  would  have  an  easy 
journey  to  Worcester,  so  prince  Maurice  was  go- 
vernor there,  who  had  a  very  tender  sense  of  the 
severity  his  brother  had  undergone,  and  was  ready 
to  revenge  it :  whereas  if  the  king  went  to  Newark, 
the  journey  from  Oxford  thither  would  be  much 
more  difficult,  and  prince  Maurice  would  be  with- 
out any  authority  there,)  these  reasons  were  motives 
enougn  to  him,  to  be  very  sohcitous  to  divert  the 
king  from  Worcester,  and   to   incline  him  to 
Newark ;  and  his  credit  was  so  great,  that,  against 
the  opinion  of  every  other  man,  the  king  resolved 
to  take  that  course :  so  having  stayed  only  one 
day  at  Bridgenorth,  and  from  thence  sent  sir 
Thomas  Glemham  to  receive  the  government  of 
Oxford,  he  made  haste  to  Litchfield;  and  then 
passed  with  that  speed  to  Newark,  that  he  was 
there  as  soon  as  the  governor  had  notice  of  his 
purpose.    And  in  this  manner,  in  the  greatest 
perplexity  of  his  own  affairs,  was  his  majesty  com- 
pelled to  condescend  to  the  particular  and  private 
passions  of  other  men. 

When  the  king  came  to  Newark,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  regulating  the  very  great  disorders 
of  that  garrison;  which,  by  their  great  luxury 
and  excesses,  in  a  time  of  so  general  calamity,  had 
given  great  scandal  to  the  commissioners,  and  to 
all  the  country.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about 
two  thousand  horse  and  foot ;  and  to  those  there 
were  about  four  and  twenty  colonels  and  general 
officers,  who  had  aU  liberal  assignments  out  of  the 
contributions,  according  to  their  qualities ;  so  that 
though  that  small  county  paid  more  contribution 
than  any  other  in  Englana,  there  was  very  little 
left  to  pay  the  common  soldiers,  or  to  provide  for 
any  other  expenses.  This  made  so  great  a  noise, 
that  the  king  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
reform  it;  and  so  reduced  some  of  the  officers 
entirely,  and  lessened  the  pay  of  others ;  which 
added  to  and  increased  the  number  of  the  discon- 
tented people ;  which  was  very  much  too  nu- 
4  E 
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merous  before.  Now  reports  were  spread  abroad 
with  great  confidence,  and  the  advertisement  sent 
from  sereral  places,  though  no  author  named, 
that  Mountrose,  after  his  defeat,  by  an  access  of 
those  troops  which  were  then  absent,  had  fought 
a^n  with  David  Lesley ;  and  totally  defeated 
hun;  and  that  he  was  marched  towards  the 
"  borders  with  a  strong  army."  This  news,  how 
groundless  soever,  was  so  very  good  that  it  was 
easily  believed,  and  believed  to  that  degree,  that 
the  king  himself  declared  a  resolution,  the  third 
time,  "to  advance,  and  join  with  Mountrose;" 
and  the  lord  Digby  (who  knew  that  prince  Rupert 
was  already  upon  his  way  from  Oxford,  and  that 


all  that  had  been  said;  of  which  no  word  had 
passed  in  council :  but  when  the  lord  Digby  as 
frankly  accepted  of  the  command,  they  concluded, 
that  it  had  been  concerted  before  between  the  king 
and  the  other  two. 

No  man  contradicted  any  thinff  that  was  pro- 
posed; and  so  immediately,  upon  ue  place,  a  snort 
commission  was  prepared,  and  signed  by  the  king, 
to  constitute  the  lord  Digby  lieutenant  general  of 
all  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  king 
on  the  other  side  of  Trent;  and  with  this  com- 
mission he  immediately  departed  from  die  king, 
taking  with  him  from  the  rendezvous  all  the 
northern  horse,  with  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  and 
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vailed  so  far,  that  the  king  resolved,  without  de- 
lay, or  expecting  anv  confirmation  of  the  report, 
''  to  move  northward  to  meet  the  news,  and,  if  it 
''fell  not  out  to  his  wish,  he  would  return  to 
"  Newark."  In  this  resolution,  after  a  week's 
stay  at  Newark,  he  marched  to  Tuxford ;  and  the 
next  day  to  Wellbeck,  having,  in  his  way,  met 
with  the  same  general  reports  of  Mountrose's 
victories;  which  were  interpreted  as  so  many 
confirmations;  and  therefore,  though  the  king 
assembled  his  council  to  consult  at  Wellbeck,  he 
declared,  ''that  he  would  not  have  it  debated, 
"  whether  he  should  advance  or  retire ;  but  the 
"  manner  of  his  advancing ;  since  he  was  resolved 
"  not  to  retire ;  which  ne  was  sure  would  be 
"  attended  with  more  mischief  than  could  accom- 
"  pany  his  advancing." 

This  declaration,  how  disagreeable  soever  it  was 
to  the  sense  of  much  the  major  part,  left  very  little 
to  be  consulted  upon ;  for  since  tney  must  advance, 
it  was  easily  agreed,  "  that  they  should  march  the 
"  next  day  to  Kotheram;  and  that  the  army  should 
"  be  drawn  to  a  rendezvous,  the  next  morning,  at 
"  such  an  hour ;"  and  so  the  officers  rose  to  give 
orders  out  for  the  execution  of  what  was  resolved; 
when,  in  the  instant,  one  knocked  at  the  door ;  and, 
being  called  in,  was  the  trumpeter  formerly  sent 
from  Cardiff  to  the  Scottish  army,  with  a  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Leven,  general  thereof;  who  had  taken 
him  with  him  as  far  as  Berwick,  before  he  would 
suffer  him  to  be  discharged.  The  king  asked  him, 
"  what  he  had  heard  of  the  marquis  of  Mountrose  ?" 
He  answered,  "  that  the  last  news  he  had  heard  of 
"  him  was,  diat  he  was  about  Stirling,  retiring 
**  farther  north ;  and  that  David  Leslev  was  in 
**  Lothian,  on  this  side  Edinburgh ;  ana  that  the 
"  Scottish  armv  lay  between  North  AUerton  and 
"  Newcastle."  This  so  unexpected  relation  dashed 
the  former  purpose ;  and  the  lord  Digbv  himself 
declared, "that  it  was  by  no  means  nt  for  his 
**  majesty  to  advance ;  but  to  retire  presently  to 
"  Newark ;"  which  was,  by  every  body,  agreed 
to ;  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  army  for  the  next 
morning  to  continue.    When  they  were  at  the 
rendezvous,  th^  king  declared,  "that  though  it 
was  not  judged  fit  for  himself  to  advance  north- 
ward, yet  he  thought  it  very  necessary,  that  sir 
Marxnaduke  Langdale  should,  with  the  horse 
under  his  command,  march  that  way;  and  en* 
"  deavour  to  join  with  Mountrose."  And,  having 
said  so,  his  majestv  looked  upon  sir  Marmaduke ; 
who  very  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  majesty's 
pleasure ;   and  said,  "  he  had  only  one  suit  to 
"  make  to  his  majesty ;  which  was,  that  the  lord 
"  Digby  might  command  in  chief,  and  he  under 
"  him."    l3l  who  were  present,  stood  amazed  at 
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together  with  the  earla  of  Camewarth  and  Niddis- 
dade,  and  several  other  Scottish  gentlemen :  he 
marched  in  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horse; 
and  so  in  a  moment  became  a  general,  as  well  as  a 
secretary  of  state ;  and  marched  presently  to  Don- 
caster. 

Because  this  expedition  was  in  a  short  time  at 
an  end,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  [finish]  the  relation 
in  this  place ;  there  bein^  no  occasion  to  resume 
it  hereaifter.    The  lord  Digby  was  informed  at  his 
being  at  Doncaster,  "  that  there  was,  in  a  town 
two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  little  out  of  the 
way  of  the  next  da3r's  march,  one  thousand  foot 
newly  raised  for  the  parliament;"  which  he  re- 
solved, the  next  morning,  to  fall  upon :  and  did  it 
so  well,  that  they  all  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
dispersed ;  whereupon  he  prosecuted  his  march  to 
a  town  called  Sheroome,  where  he  stayed  to  re- 
fresh his  troops ;  and  whilst  he  stayed  there,  he 
had  notice  of  the  advance  of  some  troops  of  bone 
towards  him,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Cop- 
ley :  Digby  presently  sounded  to  horse,  and  having 
gotten  some  few  troops  ready,  marched  with  them 
out  of  the  town;  and  finduog  Copley  standing 
upon  a  convenient  ground,  he  would  not  stay  for 
his  other  companies,  but  immediately  charged 
them  with  that  courage,  that  he  routed  most  of 
their  bodies ;  which,  uter  a  short  resistance,  fled, 
and  were  pursued  by  his  horse  through  Sherborne; 
where  the  other  troops  were  refreshij^  themselves; 
who  discerning  the. flight  of  horse,  in  great  con- 
sternation, concluded,  that  they  were  their  own 
fellows,  who  had  been  routed  by  the  enemy :  and 
so  with  equal  confusion  lliey  mount^  their  norses, 
and  fled  as  fast  as  the  other,  such  ways,  as  they 
severally  conceived  to  be  most  for  their  safety. 
By  this  means,  a  troop  that  remained  upon  the 
field  unbroken,  fell  upon  the  lord  Digby,  and  those 
ofiicers  and  gentlemen  who  remained  about  him, 
and  who  had  not  pursued  those  who  fled  too  far ; 
who  were  compelled  to  make  their  retreat  to  Skip- 
ton  ;  which  they  did  with  the  loss  of  sir  Richard 
Hutton,  (a.  ^[allant  and  worthy  gentleman,  and  the 
son  and  neir  of  a  v^  venerable  judge,  a  man 
famous  in  his  generation,)  and  two  or  Uuree  other 
persons;  and  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage;  in 
which  was  his  cabinet  of  papers;  which,  being 
published  by  the  parliament,  administered  after- 
wards so  much  occasion  of  discourse. 

At  Skipton,  most  of  the  scattered  troops  came 
together  again,  with  which  he  marched,  without 
any  other  misadventures,  through  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  as  &r  as  Dumfries  in  Scotland; 
and  then,  neither  receiving  directions  which  way 
to  warch,  nor  where  Mountrose  was,  and  less 
knowing  how  to  retire  without  falling  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Scottish  army  upon  the  borders ;  in 
the  highest  despair,  the  lord  Digby,  with  sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale,  the  two  earls,  and  most  of  the 
other  officers,  embarked  themselves  for  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  and,  shortly  after,  for  Ireland ;  where  we 
shall  leave  them,  all  the  troops  being  left  by  them, 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Thus  those  fifteen  hun- 
dred horse  which  marched  northward  from  that 
rendezvous,  within  very  few  days  were  brought  to 
nothing ;  and  the  jreneralship  of  the  lord  Digby, 
to  an  end.  But  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  extra- 
ordinary and  unusual  accident  of  the  flying  of  his 
own  troops,  because  the  enemy  fled,  (as  tne  greatest 
misfortunes  which  befell  that  noble  person,  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  life,  usually  fell  out  in 
a  conjuncture  when  he  had  near  attained  to  what 
he  could  wish,)  he  had  without  doubt  been  mas- 
ter of  York,  and  of  the  whole  north ;  the  parHa- 
ment  having  no  other  forces  in  all  those  parts, 
their  garrisons  excepted,  than  those  foot  which  he 
first  defeated,  and  those  horse  which  he  had  so 
near  broken.  The  temper  and  composition  of  his 
mind  was  so  admirable,  that  he  was  always  more 
pleased  and  delighted  that  he  had  advanced  so  far, 
which  he  imputed  to  his  own  virtue  and  conduct, 
than  broken  or  dejected  that  his  success  was  not 
answerable,  which  he  still  charged  upon  second 
causes,  for  which  he  could  not  be  accountable. 

When  the  lord  Digby  and  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  left  the  king,  his  majesty  marched  back 
to  Newark  with  eight  hundred  horse  of  his  own 
guards,  and  the  troops  belonging  to  the  lord  Ger- 
rard,  and  quickly  heard  of  the  misfortune  that 
befell  the  northern  adventurers ;  upon  which  he 
concluded  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  stay 
longer  in  the  place  where  he  was,  for  by  this  time 
Pointz  was  come  with  all  his  troops  to  Notting- 
ham, and  Rossiter  with  all  the  force  of  Lincoln- 
shire to  Grantham ;  and  all  the  power  his  majesty 
had  was  not  in  any  degree  strong  enough  to  oppose 
either  of  them ;  so  that  he  was  only  to  watch  an 
opportunity  by  the  darkness  of  the  nights,  and 
good  guides,  to  steal  from  thence  to  Worcester,  or 
Oxford ;  in  either  of  which  he  could  only  expect  a 
little  more  time  and  leisure  to  consider  what  was 
more  to  be  done. 

But  before  his  majestv  can  leave  Newark,  he 
must  undergo  a  new  kind  of  mortification  from  his 
friends,  much  sharper  than  any  he  had  undergone 
from  his  enemies ;  and  which,  without  doubt,  he 
tolerated  with  much  more  grief,  and  perplexity  of 
mind.  Prince  Rupert  was  now  come  to  Belvoir- 
castle,  with  his  brother  prince  Maurice,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  officers  who  attended 
him ;  with  which  he  had  susUdned  a  charge  from 
Rossiter,  and  broke  through  without  any  con- 
siderable loss.  When  the  king  heard  of  his  being 
so  near,  he  writ  a  letter  to  him,  by  which  "  he 
"  reouired  him  to  stay  at  Belvoir  till  further 

order;"  and  reprehended  him  '*  for  not  having 

given  obedience  to  his  former  commands."  Not- 
withstanding this  command,  he  came  the  next  day 
to  Newark,  and  was  met  by  the  lord  Gerrard,  and 
sir  Richard  Willis,  governor  of  the  town,  with  one 
hundred  horse,  two  miles  in  his  way.  About  an 
hour  after,  with  this  train,  he  came  to  the  court ; 
and  found  the  kinff  in  the  presence ;  and,  without 
any  ceremony,  told  his  majesty,  "that  he  was 
"  come  to  render  an  account  of  the  loss  of  Bristol, 
**  and  to  clear  himself  from  those  imputations 
"  which  had  been  cast  upon  him."  The  king  said 
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very  little  to  him;  but,  meat  being  brought  up,  went 
to  supper;  and,  during  that  time,  asked  some  Ques- 
tions of  prince  Maurice,  without  saying  an^  thing 
to  the  otner.  After  he  had  supped,  he  retired  to 
his  chamber,  without  admitting  any  farther  dis- 
course; and  the  prince  returned  to  the  governor's 
house,  where  he  was  well  treated  and  lodged.  The 
king,  how  displeased  soever,  thought  it  necessary 
to  hear  what  prince  Rupert  would  say,  that  he 
might  with  the  more  ease  provide  for  his  own 
escape  from  thence;  which  it  was  high  time  to 
make.  So  he  appointed  the  next  day  to  hear  his 
defence,  which  the  prince  made  with  many  pro- 
testations of  "  his  innocence,  and  how  impossible 
"  it  was  long  to  defend  the  fort,  after  the  line  was 
•*  entered."  His  maje8t)r  did  not  suspect  his 
nephew  to  have  any  malicious  design  against  his 
service,  and  had  no  mind  to  aggravate  any  cir- 
cumstances which  had  accompanied  that  action ; 
and  therefore,  after  a  day  or  two's  debate,  caused 
a  short  declaration  to  oe  drawn  up,  by  which 
prince  Rupert  was  absolved  and  cleared  from  anv 
disloyalty,  or  treason,  in  the  rendering  of  Bristol, 
but  not  of  indiscretion.  And  so  that  matter  was 
settled ;  upon  which  the  king  expected  the  prince 
should  have  departed,  as  himself  resolved  to  pro- 
secute the  means  for  his  own  escape,  without 
communicating  it  to  him. 

The  change  of  the  posture  of  the  enemy,  by 
Pointz's  coming  to  the  north  side  of  Ttent,  made 
his  majesty  resolve  to  begin  his  march  on  the 
Sunday  night,  being  the  twentieth  of  October; 
which  ne  impsirted  to  none  but  two  or  three  of  the 
nearest  trust.  But  the  differences  were  grown  so 
high  between  the  governor  and  the  commissioners, 
(who  were  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
coimtry,  and  who  had  with  all  courage  and  fideh^ 
adhered  to  the  king  from  the  beginning,  and 
whose  interest  alone  had  preserved  that  place,) 
and  had  been  so  much  improved  by  the  mutual 
contests  which  had  been  between  them  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
reconciling  them,  and  very  little  of  preserving  the 
garrison,  out  by  the  removal  of  the  governor ; 
which  was  so  evident  to  the  king,  that  he  resolved 
on  that  expedient;  and,  on  the  Simday  morning, 
sent  for  sir  Richard  Willis  into  his  bedchamber ; 
and  after  very  many  gracious  expressions  of  "  the 
'*  satisfaction  he  had  received  in  his  service,  and 
"  of  the  great  abilities  he  had  to  serve  him,"  he 
told  him,  "  his  own  design  to  be  gone  that  night ; 
"  and  that  he  resolved  to  take  him  with  him,  and 
to  make  him  captain  of  his  horse  guards,  in  the 
place  of  the  earl  of  Litchfield,  who  had  been 
lately  killed  before  Chester,"  (which  was  a  com- 
mand equal  to  any  subject,)  "  and  that  he  would 
leave  the  lord  Bellasis  governor  of  Newark,  who 
being  allied  to  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
adjacent  counties,  and  having  a  good  estate  there, 
would  be  more  acceptable]  to  them."  And  his 
majesty  condescended  so  far,  as  to  tell  him,  "  that 
"  he  did  not  hereby  give  a  judgment  on  the  com- 
missioners' side,  who  he  declared  had  been  to 
blame  in  many  particulars ;  and  that  he  himself 
**  could  not  have  an  ampler  vindication,  than  by 
"  the  honour  and  trust  he  now  conferred  upon 
"  him :  but  he  found  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
**  remove  him,  than  to  reform  the  commissioners ; 
'*  who,  being  many,  could  not  be  any  other  way 
*'  united  in  his  service." 
Sir  Richard  Willis  appeared  very  much  troubled; 
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and  excused  the  not  takinc^  the  other  command, 
"  as  a  place  of  too  great  honour,  and  that  his 
"  fortune  could  not  maintain  him  in  that  employ- 
ment:" he  said,  ''that  his  enemies  would  tri- 
umph at  his  removal,  and  he  should  be  looked 
upon  as  cast  out  and  disgraced."  The  king 
replied,  "  that  he  would  take  care  and  provide  for 
his  support;  and  that  he  could  not  be  looked 
upon  as  disgraced,  who  was  placed  so  near  his 
person ;  which,  he  told  him,  he  would  find  to  be 
true,  when  he  had  thought  a  little  of  it."  And 
so  his  majesty  went  out  of  his  chamber,  and  pre- 
sently to  the  church.  When  he  returned  from 
thence,  he  sat  down  to  dinner;  the  lords,  and 
other  of  his  servants,  retiring  to  their  lodgings  on 
the  same  business.  Before  the  king  had  cbned, 
sir  Richard  Willis,  with  both  the  princes,  the  lord 
Gerrard,  and  about  twenty  ofRcers  of  the  garrison, 
entered  into  the  presence  chamber:  Willis  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  *'  that 
"  what  his  majesty  had  said  to  him  in  private, 
"  was  now  the  public  talk  of  the  town,  and  very 
**  much  to  his  dishonour :"  prince  Rupert  said, 
"  that  sir  Richard  Willis  was  to  be  removed  from 
"  his  government,  for  no  fault  that  he  had  com- 
"  mitted,  but  for  being  his  friend :"  the  lord  Ger- 
rard added,  "  that  it  was  the  plot  of  the  lord 
"  Digby,  who  was  a  traitor,  and  he  would  prove 
"  him  to  be  so."  The  king  was  so  surprised  with 
this  manner  of  behaviour,  that  he  rose  in  some 
disorder  from  the  table,  and  would  have  gone  into 
his  bedchamber;  calling  sir  Richard  Willis  to 
follow  him ;  who  answered  aloud,  "  that  he  had 
*'  received  a  public  injurv,  and  therefore  that  he 
"  expected  a  public  satiswction."  This,  with  what 
had  passed  [before],  so  provoked  his  majesty,  that, 
with  greater  indignation  than  he  was  ever  seen 
possessed  with,  he  commanded  them  "  to  depart 
"  from  his  presence,  and  to  come  no  more  mto 
*'  it ;"  and  this  with  such  circumstances  in  his 
looks  and  gesture,  as  well  as  words,  that  they  ap- 
peared no  less  confounded;  and  departed  the 
room,  ashamed  of  what  they  had  done ;  and  yet  as 
soon  as  thev  came  to  the  governor's  house,  they 
sounded  to  horse,  intending  to  be  presently  ffone. 
The  noise  of  tliis  unheard  of  insolence  qmckly 
brought  the  lords  who  were  absent,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  the  town,  to  the  king,  with 
expressions  full  of  duty,  and  a  very  tender  sense 
of  the  usage  he  had  endured.  And  there  is  no 
doubt,  he  could  have  proceeded  in  what  manner 
he  would  against  the  offenders.  But  his  ma- 
jesty thought  it  best,  on  many  considerations, 
to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  to  be  punished 
by  their  own  reflections ;  and  presently  declared 
the  lord  Bellasis  to  be  governor;  who  immedi- 
ately betook  himself  to  his  charge,  and  placed  the 
guards  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  reason- 
able. In  the  afternoon,  a  petition  and  remon- 
strance was  brought  to  the  king,  signed  by  the 
two  princes,  and  about  four  and  twenty  officers ; 
in  which  thej  desired,  "  that  sir  Richard  Willis 
"  might  receive  a  trial  by  a  court  of  war;  and  if 
they  found  him  faulty,  then  to  be  dismissed 
from  his  charge :  and  that,  if  this  might  not  be 
granted,  they  desired  passes  for  themselves,  and 
as  many  horse  as  desired  to  go  with  them." 
Withal.,  they  said,  "  they  hoped,  that  his  majesty 
"  would  not  look  upon  this  action  of  theirs  as  a 
"mutiny."  To  the  last,  the  king  said,  "he would 
"  not  now  christen  it;  but  it  looked  very  like  one. 
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"  As  for  the  court  of  war,  he  would  not  make 
"  that  a  judge  of  his  actions ;  but  for  the  passes, 
"  they  shomd  be  immediately  prepared  for  as 
"  many  as  desired  to  have  them."  And  the  next 
morning  the  passes  were  sent  to  them;  and  in  the 
afternoon  they  left  the  town ;  being  in  all  about 
two  hundred  horse;  and  went  to  Wyverton,  a 
small  garrison  depending  upon  Newark;  where 
they  stayed  some  days ;  and  from  thence  went  to 
Belvoir-castle ;  from  whence  they  sent  one  of 
their  number  to  the  parliament,  "  to  desire  leave;, 
"  and  passes,  to  go  beyond  the  seas.'' 

Besides  the  exceeding  trouble  and  vexation  that 
this  action  of  his  nephews,  towards  whom  he  had 
always  expressed  such  tenderness  and  indulgence, 
gave  the  king,  it  broke  the  design  he  had  for  his 
present  escape ;  which  was  not  possible  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  that  time ;  and  Pointz  and  Rossiter  drew 
every  da^  nearer,  and  believed  they  had  so  encom- 
passed him  round,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  get  out  of  their  hands.  They  had  now  besieged 
Shetford-house,  a  garrison  belonging  to  Newark, 
and  kept  strong  guards  between  that  and  Belvoir, 
and  stronger  towards  Litchfield;  which  was  the 
way  they  most  suspected  his  maj^ty  to  incline  to; 
so  that  the  truth  is,  nothing  but  Providence  could 
conduct  him  out  of  that  labyrinth :  but  the  king 
gave  not  himself  over.  He  had  fixed  now  his 
resolution  for  Oxford,  and  sent  a  trusty  messenger 
thither  with  directions,  that  the  horse  of  that  gar- 
rison should  be  ready,  upon  a  day  he  appointed, 
between  Banbury  and  Daventry.  Then,  upon 
Monday,  the  third  of  November,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  sent  a  gentleman  to  Belvoir-castle,  to 
be  informed  of  the  true  state  of  the  rebels'  quarters, 
and  to  advertise  sir  Gervas  Lucas,  the  governor  of 
that  garrison  of  his  majesty's  design  to  march 
thither  that  night,  with  order  that  his  troops  and 
guides  should  oe  ready  at  such  an  hour ;  but  with 
an  express  charge,  "  that  he  should  not  acquaint 
"  the  princes,  or  any  of  their  company,  witn  it." 
And  tnat  gentleman  being  returned  with  very  par- 
ticular information,  the  resolution  was  taken  "  to 
"  march  that  very  night,"  but  not  published  ^ 
an  hour  after  the  shutting  the  ports.  Then  order 
was  given,  "  that  all  should  be  ready  in  the  mar- 
"  ket  place,  at  ten  of  the  clock ;"  and  b^  that  time 
the  horse  were  all  there,  and  were  m  number 
between  four  and  five  hundred,  of  the  guards  and 
of  other  loose  regiments ;  they  were  all  there  put 
in  order;  and  every  man  was  placed  in  some  troop ; 
which  done,  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  thev  began 
to  march;  the  king  himself  in  the  head  of  his 
own  troop  marched  in  the  middle  of  the  whole 
body.  By  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  they 
were  at  Belvoir;  without  the  least  interruption  or 
alarm  given.  There  sir  Gervas  Lucas,  and  his 
troop,  with  good  guides  were  ready ;  and  attended 
his  majesty  till  the  break  of  day ;  by  which  time 
he  was  past  those  quarters  which  he  most  appre- 
hended ;  but  he  was  still  to  march  between  uieir 
garrisons;  and  therefore  made  no  delay,  but 
marched  all  that  day;  and  passed  near  Burleigh 
upon  the  hill,  a  garrison  of  the  enemy,  from  whence 
some  horse  waited  upon  the  rear,  and  took  and 
killed  some  men,  who  either  negligently  stayed 
behind,  or  whose  horses  were  tired.  Towards  the 
evening  the  king  was  so  very  weary  and  tired,  that 
he  was  even  compelled  to  rest  and  sleep  for  the 
space  of  four  hours,  in  a  village  within  eight  miles 
of  Northampton.    At  ten  of  the  dock  that  night. 
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they  begun  to  inarch  again ;  and  were^  before  day, 
the  next  morning  past  Daventry;  and,  before 
noon,  came  to  Banbury ;  where  the  Oxford  horse 
were  ready,  and  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  con- 
ducted him  safe  to  Oxford  that  day;  and  so  he 
finished  the  most  tedious  and  grievous  march  that 
ever  king  was  exercised  in,  having  been  ahnost  in 
nerpetud  motion  from  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
rf  aseby  to  this  hour,  with  such  a  variety  of  dismal 
accidents  as  must  have  broken  the  spirits  of  any 
man  who  had  not  been  the  most  magnanimous 
person  in  the  world.  At  Oxford,  the  king  found 
nimself  at  rest  and  ease  to  revolve  and  reflect  upon 
what  was  past,  and  to  advise  and  consult  of  what 
was  to  be  done,  with  persons  of  entire  devotion  to 
him,  and  of  steady  judgments ;  and  presently  after 
bis  coming  thither,  he  writ  that  letter  of  the  seventh 
of  November ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  other  of  the 
seventh  of  December ;  both  which  are  mentioned 
before,  and  set  down  at  large. 

The  prince  of  Wales  did  not  enjoy  so  much  rest 
and  ease  in  his  Quarters ;  for,  upon  the  hurr^  of 
the  retreat  of  the  norse,  which  is  mentioned  bemre, 
and  which  indeed  was  full  of  confusion,  very  many 
of  the  trained  bands  of  Cornwall  broke  loose,  and 
run  to  their  houses,  pretending  "  they  feared  that 
''  the  horse  would  go  into  that  countv,  and  plunder 
•'  them;  '*  for  which  fear  they  had  the  greater  pre- 
tence, because,  upon  the  retreat,  many  regiments 
had  orders  from  the  lord  Wentworth  to  quarter  in 
Cornwall ;  of  which  his  highness  was  no  sooner 
advertised,  than  he  sent  his  orders  positive,  "  that 
''  no  one  regiment  of  horse  should  be  there,  but 
*'  that  they  should  be  all  quartered  on  the  Devon 
''  side."  And  upon  that,  they  were  dispersed  about 
the  county,  for  the  space  of  thirty  miles  breadth, 
as  if  no  enemy  had  been  within  two  days'  march  of 
them.  There  were  now  drawn  together,  and  to  be 
engaged  together  in  one  action  against  the  enemy, 
all  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  lord  Goring ;  the  com- 
mand whereof,  the  lord  Wentworth  challenged  to 
himself  by  deputation ;  the  horse  and  foot  of  sir 
Richard  Greenvil ;  and  the  horse  and  foot  of  gene- 
ral Digby,  neither  of  which  acknowledged  a  su- 
periority in  the  other,  besides  the  guards ;  which 
nobody  pretended  to  command  but  the  lord  Capel. 
When  tne  prince  removed  from  Tavistock,  the 
raising  the  blockade  from  Plymouth  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  was  concluded,  as  hath  been  saia, 
at  a  council  of  war,  "  that  it  would  be  fit  for  his 
*^  highness  to  remove  to  Launceston;  whither  the 
''  trained  bands  and  the  rest  of  the  foot  should 
*'  hke^iise  come,  and  the  horse  march  on  the  De- 
''  vonshire  side,  and  quarter  most  conveniently  in 
• '  that  county."  The  care  of  the  retreat,  and  brmg- 
ing  the  provisions  from  Tavistock,  was  committed 
to  sir  Richard  Greenvil ;  which  was  performed  by 
him  so  negligently,  that  besides  the  disorders  whicn 
he  sufl^ered  in  Tavistock,  by  the  soldiers,  a  great 
nart  of  the  magazine  of  victuals,  and  three  or  four 
nundred  pair  of  shoes,  were  left  there ;  and  so  lost. 
The  dav  after  the  prince  came  to  Launceston,  sir 
Richard  Greenvil  writ  a  letter  to  him,  wherein  he 
represented  "  the  impo8sibilit)r  of  keeping  that  army 
**  together,  or  fighting  with  it  in  the  condition  it 
"  was  then  in ; "  told  him,  "  that  he  had,  the  night 
**  before,  sent  directions  to  major  general  Harris,*' 
(who  commanded  the  foot  that  came  from  Ply- 
mouth,) '*  to  guard  such  a  bridge ;  but  that  ne 
"  returned  him  word,  that  he  would  receive  orders 
"  from  none  but  general  Digby;  that  general  Digby 
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'*  said,  that  he  would  receive  orders  from  none 
"  but  his  highness;  that  a  party  of  the  lord  Went- 
"  worth's  horse  had  the  same  night  come  into  his 
quarters,  where  his  troop  of  guards  and  his  fire- 
locks were ;  that  neither  submitting  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  other,  they  had  fallen  foul,  and  two 
or  three  men  had  been  killed ;  that  they  con- 
^' tinned  still  in  the  same  place,  drawn  up  one 
against  another ;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
his  highness  should  constitute  one  superior  offi- 
cer, from  whom  all  those  independent  officers 
might  receive  orders ;  without  which,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  that  army  to  be  kept  together, 
"or  do  service ;  that  for  his  own  part,  he  knew 
"  his  severity  and  discipline  had  rendered  him  so 
''  o^ous  to  the  lord  Goring's  horse,  that  they 
*'  would  sooner  choose  to  serve  the  enemy,  than 
"  receive  orders  from  him;"  therefore  he  desired 
his  highness  to  constitute  "  the  earl  of  Brentford, 
or  the  lord  Hopton,  to  command  in  chief,  and 
then  he  hoped,  some  good  might  be  done  against 
the  enemy." 
The  mischief  was  more  visible  by  much  than  a 
remedy ;  it  was  evident  some  action  must  be  with 
the  enemy  within  few  days,  and  what  inconvenience 
woidd  flow  from  any  alteration,  at  such  a  conjunc- 
ture of  time,  was  not  hard  to  guess,  when  both 
officer  and  soldier  were  desirous  to  take  any  occa- 
sion, and  to  find  any  excuse  to  lay  down  their  arms; 
and  it  was  plain,  though  there  were  very  few  who 
could  do  good,  there  were  enough  that  could  do 
hurt;  besides,  whoever  was  fit  to  undertake  so 
great  a  trust  and  charge,  would  be  very  hardly 
entreated  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  a  dis- 
solute, undisciplined,  wicked,  beaten  army,  upon 
which  he  must  engage  his  honour,  and  the  hope  of 
what  was  left,  without  having  time  to  reform  or 
instruct  them.  That  which  made  the  resolution 
easy  was,  that  though  there  was  little  hope  of 
doing  good  by  any  alteration  in  command,  there 
was  evident  and  demonstrable  ruin  attended  no 
alteration ;  and  they  who  were  trusted  might  be 
accountable  to  the  world,  for  not  advising  the 
prince  to  do  that,  which,  how  hopeless  soever, 
onlv  remained  to  be  done. 

And  thereupon,  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  his 
highness  made  an  order,  "  that  the  lord  Hopton 
*'  should  take  the  charge  of  the  whole  army  upon 
"  him ;  and  that  the  lord  Wentworth  should  com- 
"  mand  all  the  horse,  and  sir  Richard  Greenvil 
"  the  foot."  It  was  a  heavy  imposition,  I  confess, 
upon  the  lord  Hopton,  (to  the  which  nothing  but 
the  most  abstracted  duty  and  obedience  could  have 
submitted,)  to  take  charge  of  those  horse  whom 
only  their  friends  feared,  and  their  enemies  laughed 
at;  being  only  terrible  in  plimder,  and  resolute  in 
running  away.  Of  all  the  trained  bands  of  Corn- 
wall, there  were  not  three  hundred  left ;  and  those, 
by  some  infusions  from  Greenvil  and  others,  not  so 
devoted  to  him  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
rest  of  the  foot  (besides  those  who  belonged  to  the 
lord  Goring,  which  were  two  regiments  of  about 
four  hundred)  were  the  three  regiments  of  about 
six  hundred;  which  belonged  to  sir  Richard  Green- 
vil, and  the  officers  of  them  entirely  his  creatures; 
and  those  belonging  to  general  Digby,  which  were 
not  above  five  hun£'ed ;  to  these  were  added  (and 
were  indeed  the  only  men,  except  a  small  troop  of 
his  own  under  col.  RoviU  of  horse  and  some  foot, 
upon  whose  aflection,  courage,  and  duty  he  could 
rely ;  except  some  particular  gentlemen,  who  could 
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only  undertake  for  themselyes)  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  foot,  and  eight  hundred  horse  of 
the  guards;  who  were  commanded  by  the  lord 
Capel,  and  entirely  to  receive  orders  from  his 
lordship.  The  lord  Cape],  to  encourage  him  to 
undertake  that  melancholy  charge,  promising  to 
accompany  him  throughout  the  expedition,  as  he 
nobly  did. 

The  lord  Hopton  very  generously  told  the  prince, 
*'  that  it  was  a  custom  now,  when  men  were  not 
^*  willing  to  submit  to  what  they  were  enjoined,  to 
**  say,  that  it  was  against  their  nonour;  that  their 
''  honour  would  not  suffer  them  to  do  this  or  that : 
^'  for  his  part,  he  could  not  obey  his  highness  at 
**  this  time,  without  resolving  to  lose  his  honour, 
"  which  he  knew  he  must;  but  since  his  highness 
'*  thought  it  necessary  to  command  him,  he  was 
**  ready  to  obey  him  with  the  loss  of  his  honour." 
Since  the  makmg  of  this  order  was  concluded  an 
act  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  lord  Hopton  had 
so  worthily  submitted  to  it,  it  was  positively  re- 
solved by  his  highness,  "  that  it  should  be  dutifully 
''  submitted  tol>y  all  other  men ;  or  that  the  re- 
**  fusers  should  be  exemplarily  punished.*'  There 
was  not  the  least  suspicion  that  sir  Richard  Green- 
vil  would  not  willinffly  have  submitted  to  it ;  but  it 
was  believed  that  the  lord  Wentworth,  who  had 
carried  himself  so  high,  and  more  insolently  since 
his  disorderly  retreat  than  before,  would  have  re- 
vised ;  whicn  if  he  had  done,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  prince  presently  to  have  committed  him,  and 
to  have  desired  the  lord  Capel  to  have  taken  the 
char^  of  the  horse. 

His  highness  sent  sir  Bichard  Greenvil  a  letter 
of  thanks,  "  for  the  advice  which  he  had  given ; 
**  and  wluch,  he  said,  he  had  followed,  as  by  the 
**  enclosed  order  he  might  perceive ;  by  which  his 
*'  highness  had  committed  the  care  and  charge  of 
**  the  whole  army  to  the  lord  Hopton,  appointing 
**  that  the  lord  Wentworth  should  command  all  the 
**  horse,  and  sir  Richard  Greenvil  all  the  foot,  and 
**  both  to  receive  orders  from  the  lord  Hopton :" 
no  man  imagining  it  possible  that,  besides  that  he 
had  given  the  advice,  he  could  have  refused  that 
charge,  by  which  he  was  to  have  a  greater  com- 
mand than  ever  he  had  before,  and  was  to  be 
commanded  by  none  but  by  whom  he  had  often 
been  formerly  commanded.  But  the  next  day  after 
he  received  that  letter  and  order>  contra^  to  all 
expectation,  he  writ  to  his  highness  '*  to  desire  to 
''  oe  excused,  in  respect  of  his  indisposition  of 
*' health;"  expressing,  "that  he  could  do  him 
'*  better  service  in  getting  up  the  soldiers  who 
*'  strangled  in  the  country,  and  in  suppressing 
**  mali^ants ;"  and  at  the  same  time  wnt  to  the 
lord  Colepepper,  "  that  he  could  not  consent  to  be 
*'  commanded  by  the  lord  Hopton."  It  plainly 
appeared  now,  tnat  his  drift  was  to  stay  behind, 
and  command  Cornwall ;  with  which,  considering 
the  premises,  the  prince  thought  he  had  no  reason 
to  trust  him.  He  sent  for  him  therefore,  and  told 
him  "  the  extreme  ill  consequence  that  would  at- 
'*  tend  the  public  service,  if  he  should  then,  and 
**  in  such  a  manner,  quit  the  charge  his  highness 
**  had  committed  to  him ;  that  more  should  not  be 
"  expected  from  him  than  was  agreeable  to  his 
**  h^th ;  and  that  if  he  took  the  command  upon 
**  him,  he  should  take  what  adjutants  he  pleased 
"  to  assist  him."  But  notwithstanding  all  that 
the  prince  could  say  to  him,  or  such  of  his  friends 
who  thought  they  had  interest  in  him,  he  continued 
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obstinate;  and  positively  refused  to  take  the  charge, 
or  to  receive  orders  from  the  lord  Hopton. 

What  should  the  prince  have  done  ?  for  besides 
the  ill  consequence  of  suffering  himself  to  be  in 
that  manner  contemned,  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
army  was  so  indisposed,  it  was  very  evident,  if 
Greenvil  were  at  liberty,  and  the  army  once  march- 
ed out  of  Cornwall,  he  would  have  put  himself  in 
the  head  of  all  the  discontented  party,  and  at  least 
endeavoured  to  have  hindered  their  retreat  back  into 
Cornwall,  upon  what  occasion  soever ;  and  for  the 
present  that  he  would  underhand  have  kept  many 
from  marching  with  the  army,  upon  the  senseless 
pretence  of  defending  their  own  country.  So 
that,  upon  full  consideration,  his  highness  thought 
fit  to  commit  him  to  prison  to  the  governor  of 
Launceston ;  and,  witmn  two  or  three  days  after, 
sent  him  to  the  mount ;  where  he  remained  till 
the  enemy  was  possessed  of  the  county ;  when  his 
highness,  that  he  might  by  no  means  rail  into  their 
hands,  gave  him  leave  to  transport  himself  beyond 
the  seas. 

The  lord  Wentworth,  though  he  seemed  much 
surprised  with  the  order  when  he  heard  it  read  at 
the  board,  and  desired  "  time  to  consider  of  it  till 
the  next  day,  that  he  mi^ht  confer  with  his 
officers ; "  yet,  when  the  pnnce  told  him,  **  that 
he  would  not  refer  his  acts  to  be  scanned  by  the 
'*  officers ;  but  that  he  should  give  his  positive 
<«  answer,  whether  he  would  submit  to  it,  or  no ; 
''  and  then  his  highness  knew  what  he  had  to  do ; " 
he  only  desired  "  to  consider  till  the  afternoon;" 
and  then  he  submitted ;  and  went  that  night  out  of 
town  to  his  ouarters ;  of  which  most  men  were  not 
glad,  but  rattier  wished  (since  they  knew  he  would 
never  obey  cheerfully)  tnat  he  would  have  put  the 
prince  to  have  made  further  alterations ;  which  yet 
would  have  been  accompanied  with  hazard  enough. 
By  this  time  the  intelligence  was  certain  of  the  loss 
ot  Dartmouth,  which  added  neither  courage  nor 
numbers  to  our  men;  and  the  importunity  was 
such  from  Exeter  for  present  relief,  that  there 
seemed  even  a  necessity  of  attempting  somewhat 
towards  it,  upon  how  cnreat  disadvantage  soever ; 
and  therefore  the  lord  Hopton  resolved  to  march 
by  the  way  of  Chimley;  that  so,  being  between 
the  enemy  and  Barnstable,  he  might  borrow  as 
many  men  out  of  the  garrison,  as  could  be  spared ; 
and  so  by  strong  parties  at  least  to  attempt  upon 
their  quarters.  But  it  was  likewise  resolved,  "  that 
"  in  respect  of  the  smallness  of  the  numbers,  and 
"  the  general  indisposition,  to  say  no  worse,  both 
''  in  officer  and  soldier,  it  would  not  be  fit  for  his 
**  highness  to  venture  his  own  person  with  the 
"  army ;  but  that  he  should  retire  to  Truro,  and 
"  reside  there ;"  against  which  there  were  objec- 
tions enough  in  view,  which  were  however  weighed 
down  by  greater. 

He  that  had  observed  the  temper  of  the  gentry 
of  that  county  towards  sir  Richard  Greenvil,  or  the 
clamour  of  the  common  people  against  his  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny,  would  not  have  believea,  that 
such  a  necessary  proceeding  against  him,  at  that 
time,  could  have  oeen  any  unpopular  act ;  there 
being  scarce  a  day,  in  which  some  petition  was  not 
presented  against  him.  As  the  prince  passed 
through  Bodmin,  he  recdved  petitions  from  the 
wives  of  many  substantial  and  honest  men ;  amongst 
the  rest,  of  tne  msA'or  of  LosUthiel ;  who  was  very 
eminently  well  affected  and  useful  to  the  kind's 
service ;  all  whom  Greenvil  had  committed  to  uie 
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common  gaol,  for  presuming  to  fish  in  that  river ; 
the  royal^  of  whicn  he  pretended  hebn^ed  to  him, 
by  virtue  of  the  sequestration,  granted  him  by  the 
kmg,  of  the  lord  Roberts's  estate  at  Lanhetherick ; 
whereas  thev  who  were  committed,  pretended  a 
title,  and  had  always  used  the  liberty  of  fishing  in 
those  waters,  as  tenants  to  the  prince  of  his  high- 
ness's  manor  of  Listithiel ;  there  having  been  long 
suits  between  the  lord  Roberts  and  the  tenants  of 
that  manor,  for  that  royalt^r.  When  he  came  to 
Tavistock,  he  was  a^n  petitioned  by  many  women 
for  the  liberty  of  theu:  husbands,  whom  eir  Richard 
had  committed  to  prison,  for  refusiiu^  to  grind  at 
his  mill,  "  which,  he  said,  they  were  bound  by  the 
*'  custom  to  do/^  So  by  his  martial  power  he  had 
asserted  whatever  civil  interest  he  tnought  fit  to 
lay  claim  to ;  and  never  discharged  any  man  out  of 
prison,  till  he  absolutely  submitted  to  Lis  pleasure. 
There  were  in  the  gaol  at  Launceston,  at  this 
time  when  himself  was  committed,  at  least  thirty 
persons,  constables  and  other  men,  whom  he  had 
committed,  and  imposed  fines  upon,  some  of  three, 
four,  and  five  hundred  pounds,  upon  pretence  of 
delinquency,  (of  which  he  was  in  no  case  a  judge,) 
for  the  payment  whereof  they  were  detained  in 

frison.    Amongst  the  rest,  was  the  mayor  of  St. 
ves,  one  Hammond,  who  had  then  the  reputation 
of  an  honest  man ;  and  was  certified  to  be  such  by 
colonel  Robinson  the  governor,  and  by  all  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen.    After  the  late  insurrec- 
tion there,  wich  is  spoken  of  before,  he  had  given 
his  bond  to  sir  Bicluurd  Greenvil,  of  five  hundred 
pound,  to  produce  a  young  man,  who  was  then  ab- 
sent, and  accused  to  oe  a  favourer  of  that  mutiny, 
within  so  many  days.  The  time  expired  before  the 
man  could  be  found ;  but  within  three  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  mayor  sent  the  fel- 
low to  sir  Richard  Greenvil :  but  that  would  not 
satisfy;  but  he  sent  his  marshal  for  the  mayor 
himself,  and  required  fifty  pound  of  him  for  having 
forfeited  his  bond,  and  upon  his  refusal  forthwith 
to  pay  it,  committed  him  to  the  gaol  at  Launceston. 
The  son  of  the  mayor  presented  a  petition  to  the 
prince,  at  Truro,  for  lus  father's  hberty,  setting 
forth  Uie  matter  of  fact  as  it  was,  and  annexing  a 
very  ample  testimony  of  the  good  affection  of  Sie 
man.     The  petition  was  referred  to  sir  Richard 
Greenvil,  with  direction,  "that  if  the  case  were  in 
**  truUi  such,  he  should  discharge  him."    As  soon 
as  the  son  brought  this  petition  to  him,  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket ;  told  him,  "  the  prince  imderstood  not 
"  the  business ;"    and  committed  the  son  to  gaol, 
and  caused  irons  to  be  put  upon  him  for  his  pre- 
sumption.   Upon  a  second  petition  to  the  prince, 
at  Launceston,  after  the  time  that  sir  Richard  him- 
self was  committed,  he  directed  the  lord  Hopton, 
"  upon  examination  of  the  truth  of  it,  to  discharge 
*^  the  man ; "  of  which  when  sir  Richard  heard,  he 
sent  to  the  gaoler,  and  "forbad  him,  at  his  peril, 
"  to  discharge  Hammond ;"  threatening  him  "  to 
"make  him  pay  the  money;"   and,  after  that, 
caused  an  action  to  be  entered  in  the  town-court 
at  Launceston  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond. 
Yet,  after  all  this,  he  was  no  sooner  committed  by 
the  prince,  than  even  those  who  had  complained  of 
him  as  much  as  any,  expressed  ffreat  trouble;  and 
many  officers  of  those  forces  which  he  had  com- 
manded, in  a  tumultuous  manner,  petitioned  for  his 
release;  and  others  took  great  pains  to  have  the 
indisposition  of  the  people,  ana  the  ill  accidents 
that  followed,  imputra  to  that  proceeding  against 
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sir  Richard  Greenvil;  in  which  none  were  more 
forward,  than  some  of  the  prince's  own  household 
servants ;  who  were  so  tender  of  him,  that  they 
forgot  their  duty  to  their  master. 

It  was  Friday  the  sixth  of  February,  before  the 
lord  Hopton  could  move  from  Launceston,  for  want 
of  carriages  for  thor  ammunition,  and  provision  of 
victual.  Neither  had  he  then  carriages  for  above 
half  their  little  store,  but  relied  upon  the  commis- 
sioners to  send  the  remainder  after ;  and  so  went 
to  Torrin|^n;  where  he  resolved  to  fasten,  till 
his  provisions  could  be  brought  up,  and  he  might 
receive  certain  intelligence  of  the  motion  and  con- 
dition of  the  enemy.  He  had  not  continued  there 
above  four  days,  in  which  he  had  barricadoed,  and 
made  some  little  festnesses  about  the  town,  when 
sir  Thomas  Fairfax  advanced  to  Chimley,  within 
eight  miles  of  Torrington,  with  six  thousand  foot, 
tluee  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  ^y%  hun- 
dred dragoons ;  of  which  so  near  advance  of  the 
enemy  (notwithstanding  all  the  strict  orders  for 
keeping  of  guards ;  wnereof  one  guard  was,  or 
was  appointed  to  be,  within  two  miles  of  Chimley) 
he  had  not  known  but  by  a  lieutenant,  who  was 
accidentally  plundering  in  those  parts,  and  fell 
amongst  them.  So  negligent  and  unfaithful  were 
both  officers  and  soldiers  m  their  duty. 

The  lord  Hopton  having  this  inteUigence  of  the 
strength  and  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  had  his 
election  of  two  things,  either  to  retire  into  Corn- 
wall, or  to  abide  them  where  he  was:  the  first, 
besides  the  disheartening  of  his  men,  seemed  rather 
a  deferring,  than  a  preventing  of  any  mischief  that 
could  beful  him ;  for  he  foresaw,  if  he  brought  that 
great  body  of  horse  into  Cornwall,  the  few  that 
remained  of  the  trained  bands  would  immediately 
dissolve,  and  run  to  their  houses ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  horse  and  foot,  in  a  short  time,  be  destroyed 
without  an  enemy.  And  therefore  he  rather  chose, 
notwithstanding  the  great  disadvantage  of  num- 
ber in  foot,  to  u>ide  them  in  that  place;  where,  if 
the  enemy  should  attempt  him  in  so  Cut  a  quarter^ 
he  should  defend  himself  with  more  advantage, 
than  he  could  in  any  other  place.  And  so  he  pla^d 
his  guards,  and  appointea  all  men  to  their  posts, 
having  drawn  in  as  many  horse  (such  as  on  the 
sudden  he  could  get)  into  the  town,  as  he  thought 
necessary ;  the  rest  being  ordered  to  stand  on  a 
common,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  But  the 
enemy  forced  the  barricade  in  one  place  hy  the 
baseness  of  the  foot ;  with  which  the  horse  m  the 
town  more  basely  received  such  a  firight,  that  they 
could  neither  be  made  to  charge,  nor  stand ;  but, 
in  perfect  confusion,  run  away;  whose  example 
all  the  foot  upon  the  line,  and  at  their  other  posts, 
followed;  leaving  their  general  (who  was  hurt  in 
the  £Eu;e  with  a  pike,  and  his  hone  killed  under 
him)  with  two  or  three  ffentlemen,  to  shift  for 
themselves ;  one  of  the  officers  publicly  reporting, 
lest  the  soldiera  should  not  make  haste  enough  in 
running  away,  "  that  he  saw  their  general  run 
"  through  the  body  with  a  pike."  The  lord  Hop- 
ton  recovering  a  fii^sh  horse,  was  compelled  (being 
thus  deserted  by  his  men)  to  retire;  which  he  did, 
to  the  bordera  of  Cornwall;  and  stayed  at  Stratton 
two  or  three  days,  till  about  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  of  his  foot  came  up  to  him.  It  was  then 
in  consultation,  since  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
making  any  stand  against  the  enemy  with  suck 
foot,  and  that  it  was  visible  that  body  of  horse 
could  not  long  subsist  in  Cornwall,  wnether  the 
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horse  might  not  hreak  through  to  Oxford ;  which, 
in  respect  of  their  great  weariness,  having  stood 
two  or  three  days  and  nights  in  the  field,  and  the 
enemy's  strength  being  drawn  up  within  two  miles 
of  them,  was  concluded  to  be  impossible.  Besides 
that  there  was  at  that  time  a  confident  assurance, 
by  an  express  (sir  D.  Wyat)  out  of  France,  "  of 
'*  four  or  five  thousand  foot  to  come  from  thence 
'*  within  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  farthest ; " 
those  letters,  and  the  messenger,  averring,  "  that 
"  most  of  the  men  were  ready,  when  he  came 
"  away." 

The  enemy  advanced  to  Stratton,  and  so  to  Laun- 
ceston;  where  Mr.  Edgecomb,  who  had  always 
pretended  to  be  of  the  king's  party,  with  his  regi- 
ment of  trained  bands, Joined  with  them ;  and  the 
lord  Hopton  retired  to  Bodmin ;  the  horse,  officers 
and  soldiers,  notwithstanding  all  the  strict  orders, 
very  negligently  performing  their  duty ;  insomuch 
as  the  lord  Hopton  protested,  "  that,  from  the  time 
"  he  undertook  the  charge,  to  the  hour  of  their 
"  dissolving,  scarce  a  party  or  guard  appeared  with 
"  half  the  number  appointed,  or  withm  two  hours 
**  of  the  time ; "  and  col.  Goring's  brigade,  having 
the  guard  upon  a  down  near  Bodmin,  drew  off 
without  orders,  and  without  sending  out  a  scout ; 
insomuch  as  the  whole  gross  of  the  rebels  were  at 
daytime  marched  within  three  miles,  before  the 
foot  in  Bodmin  had  any  notice.  So  that  the  lord 
Hopton  was  instantly  forced  to  draw  off  his  foot 
and  carriages  westward;  and  kept  the  field  that 
whole  cold  night,  being  the  first  of  March;  but 
could  not,  by  all  his  orders  diligently  sent  out, 
draw  any  considerable  body  of  horse  to  him  by  the 
end  of  the  next  day;  they  having  quartered  them- 
selves at  pleasure  over  the  country,  many  above 
twenty  miles  from  Bodmin,  and  many  running  to 
the  enemy ;  and  others  purposely  staying  in  their 
quarters,  till  the  enemy  came  to  dispossess  them. 

When,  by  the  disorders  and  distractions  of  the 
army,  whicn  are  before  set  down,  his  highness  was 
persuaded  to  make  his  own  residence  in  Cornwall, 
ne  came  to  Truro  on  the  12th  day  of  February; 
where  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  directed 
to  those  four  of  the  council  who  had  signed  that 
to  his  majesty  at  Tavistock.  This  letter  was  dated 
at  Oxford  the  5th  of  February,  and  contained  these 
words : 

"  Yours  from  Tavistock  hath  fully  satisfied  me, 
"  wh^  mv  commands  concerning  prince  Charles's 
"  gomg  oeyond  sea  were  not  obeyed.  And  I  like- 
wise agree  with  you  in  opinion,  that  he  is  not  to 
go  until  there  be  an  evident  necessity ;  also  ap- 
proving very  much  of  the  steps  wnereby  you 
"  mean  to  do  it.  But  withal,  I  reiterate  my  com- 
"  mands  to  you  for  the  prince's  going  over,  when- 
"  soever  there  shall  be  a  visible  hazard  of  his  fall- 
ing into  the  rebels'  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
like  very  well  that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of 
the  army ;  and  so  much  the  rather,  for  what  I 
shall  now  impart  to  you  of  my  resolution,  &c." 
And  80  proceeded  in  the 'communication  of  his 
own  design  of  taking  the  field ;  which  was  after- 
wards frustrated  by  the  defeat  of  my  lord  AsUey, 
and  the  ill  success  in  the  west. 

The  prince  having  stayed  some  days  at  Truro, 
went  to  Pendennis;  intending  only  to  recreate 
himself  for  two  or  three  days,  and  to  quicken  the 
works,  which  were  well  advanced ;  his  highness 
having  issued  all  the  money  he  could  procure,  to- 
wards the  finishing  of  them.    But,  in  the  very 
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morning  that  he  meant  to  return  to  Truro,  lus 
army  being  then  retired,  and  Fair^  at  the  edge 
of  Cornwall,  the  lord  Hopton  and  the  lord  Cs^ 
sent  advertisements,  "  that  they  had  severally  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  a  design  to  seize  the  per- 
son of  the  prince;  and  that  many  persons  of 
quality  of  the  country  were  privy  to  it."  Here- 
upon the  prince  thought  it  most  convenient  to 
stay  where  he  was,  and  so  returned  no  more  to 
Truro.  The  time  of  apparent  danger  was  now  in 
view,  and  if  there  were  in  truth  any  design  of 
seizing  the  prince's  person,  they  had  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  his  own  servants  were  not 
strangers  to  it.  The  lords  Capel  and  Hopton 
being  at  the  army;  only  the  prince,  the  lord  Cole- 
pepper,  and  the  chanceuor  of  the  exchequer,  knew 
the  king's  pleasure,  and  what  was  to  be  done. 
And  they  two  had  no  confidence,  that  they  should 
have  reputation  enough  to  go  through  with  it; 
the  earl  of  Berkshire  continuing  very  indisposed 
and  jealous  of  France,  whatever  mey  mscoursed  to 
the  contrary  :  the  governor  of  the  castle  was  old 
and  fearfiil,  and  not  resolute  enough  to  be  trusted ; 
and  his  son,  though  a  gallant  gentleman,  and 
worthy  of  any  trust,  had  little  credit  with  his 
father. 

There  was  no  letter  from  the  king  (though  they 
had  long  before  desired  such  a  one,  and  proposed 
the  form)  fit  to  be  pubhcly  shewed,  in  which  there 
were  not  some  clauses  which  would  have  been  ap- 
plied to  his  majesty's  disservice ;  especiaUy  if  he 
should  have  been  at  London,  which  was  then  con- 
fidently averred  by  some,  who  swore  "  they  met 
"  him  at  Uxbridge."  Therefore  they  concluded, 
"  that  the  prince's  going  away  must  he  the  effect 
of  counsel  upon  necessity,  and  the  appearance 
of  danger  to  his  person,  without  any  mention  of 
the  king's  command."  But  how  to  procure 
this  resolution  from  the  council  was  the  difficulty. 
They  very  well  knew  the  lords'  minds  who  were 
absent,  but  durst  not  own  that  knowledge,  lest  the 
design  might  be  more  suspected.  In  the  end, 
having  advised  Baldwin  Wake,  to  cause  the  frigate 
belonging  to  Hasdunck,  and  the  other  ships,  to 
be  ready  upon  an  hour's  warning ;  they  proposed 
in  council,  when  the  lords  Berkshire  ana  Brentford 
were  present,  "  to  send  Mr.  Fanshawto  the  army, 
"to  receive  opinion  and  advice  of  the  lords  that 
"  were  there,  what  was  best  to  be  done  with  refer- 
"  ence  to  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  whether  it 
"  were  fit  to  hazard  himself  in  Pendennis ;"  which 
was  accordingly  done.  And  their  lordships,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  agreement  between  them,  re- 
turned their  advice,  "  that  it  was  not  fit  to  adven- 
ture his  highness  in  that  castle,  (which  would 
not  only  not  preserve  his  person,  but  probably, 
by  his  stay  there,  might  be  lost;  which  by  his 
"  absence  might  defend  itself,)  and  that  he  should 
*'  remove  to  Jersey  or  Scilly."  Which,  upon  Mr. 
Fanshaw's  report,  was  unanimously  consented  to 
by  the  whole  council. 

But  because  Jersey  had  such  a  neighbourhood 
to  France,  and  so  might  give  the  greater  umbrage, 
and  that  Scilly  was  a  part  of  ComwaU,  and  was 
by  them  all  conceived  a  place  of  unquestionable 
strength,  the  public  resolution  was  for  Scilly,  it 
being  in  their  power,  when  they  were  at  sea,  to  go 
for  tfersey,  if  the  wind  was  fair  for  one,  and  cross 
to  the  other.  And  so  the  resolution  being  imparted 
to  no  more  that  night,  than  was  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, (for  we  apprehended  clamour  from  the  army. 
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from  the  country,  and  from  that  garrison  in  whose 
power  the  prince  was,)  the  next  morning,  heing 
Nfondavi  the  second  of  March,  after  the  news  was 
come  tiiat  the  army  was  retiring  from  Bodmin, 
and  the  enemy  marching  furiously  after,  and  so 
men  were  sufficiently  aw^ened  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  prince's  safety ;  the  governor  and  his 
eon  were  called  into  the  councU,  and  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  prince's  resolution,  "  that  night 
to  embark  himself  for  Scilly,  being  a  part  of 
Cornwall ;  from  whence,  by  such  aids  and  relief, 
as  he  hoped  he  should  procure  from  France  and 
foreign  parts,  he  shoula  be  best  able  to  relieve 
them."  And  accordingly,  that  night,  about  ten 
of  the  clock,  he  put  himself  on  board ;  and  on 
Wednesdav  in  the  afternoon  by  God's  blessing 
arrived  safe  in  Scilly ;  from  whence,  within  two 
days,  the  lord  Colepepper  was  sent  into  France, 
to  acquaint  the  queen  **  with  his  highness's  being 
*'  at  Scilly ;  with  the  wants  and  incommodities  of 
*'  that  place  ^  and  to  desire  supply  of  men  and 
"  monies  for  the  defence  thereof,  and  the  support 
"  of  his  own  person ;"  it  being  a^eed  in  council, 
before  the  lord  Colepepper's  going  from  Scilly, 
''  that  if,  upon  advancement  of  the  parliament 
"  fleet,  or  any  other  apparent  danger,  his  highness 
"  should  have  cause  to  suspect  the  security  of  his 
**  person  there,"  (the  strength  of  the  place  in  no 
degree  answering  their  expectation,  or  the  fame  of 
it,)  *'  he  would  immediately  embark  himself  in  the 
**  same  frigate,"  (which  attended  there,)  ''and  go 
"  to  Jersev." 

When  tne  lord  Hopton  found  that  he  could  put 
no  restraint  to  the  license  of  the  soldiers,  he  called 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  principal  officers  of  horse  were  so  far  from 
considering  some  means  to  put  their  men  in  order, 
and  heart  to  face  the  enemy,  that  they  declared  in 
plain  English,  "  that  their  men  would  never  be 
**  brought  to  fiffht ;"  and  therefore  proposed  posi- 
tively **  to  send  for  a  treaty:"  from  wmch  not  one 
officer  dissented,  except  only  major  general  Web, 
who  always  professed  against  it.  The  lord  Hopton 
told  them,  "  it  was  a  tmng  he  could  not  consent  to 
*'  without  express  leave  from  the  prince,  (who  was 
*'  then  at  Pendennis-castle,)  to  whom  he  would 
*'  immediately  despatch  away  an  express ;"  hoping 
that,  by  that  delay,  he  shoidd  be  able  to  recover 
the  officers  to  another  resolution ;  or  that,  by  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
fight.  But  they  continuea  their  importunity,  and 
at  last  (no  doubt  by  the  advice  of  our  own  men ; 
for  many,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  went  every 
daj  in  to  them)  a  trumpet  arrived  from  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  with  a  letter  to  the  lord  Hopton^  offering 
a  treaty,  and  making  some  propositions  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers.  His  lordship  communicated 
not  this  letter  to  above  one  or  two,  of  principal 
trust ;  conceiving  it  not  fit,  in  that  disorder  and 
dejectedness,  to  make  it  public.  Hereupon,  all  the 
pnncipal  officers  assemble  together,  (except  the 
major  general,  [Web,])  and  expressing  much  dis- 
content that  they  mignt  not  see  the  letter,  declare 
peremptorily  to  the  lord  Hopton, "  that  if  he  would 
"  not  consent  to  it,  they  were  resolved  to  treat 
"  themselves."  And  from  this  time  they  neither 
kept  guards,  nor  performed  any  duty ;  their  horse 
every  day  mingling  with  those  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out any  act  of  hostility.  In  this  strait,  tne  lord 
Hopton  having  sent  his  ammunition  and  foot  into 
Pendennis^  and  the  Mount,  and  declared, "  that  he 


''  would  neither  treat  for  himself  nor  the  garri- 
"  sons,"  he  gave  the  horse  leave  to  treat ;  and 
thereupon  those  articles  were  concluded,  by  which 
that  body  of  horse  was  dissolved ;  and  himself  and 
the  lord  Capel,  with  the  first  wind,  went  from  the 
Mount  to  Scilly,  to  attend  his  highness ;  who  was 
gone  thither  from  Pendennis-castle,  after  the  ene- 
my's whole  army  was  entered  Cornwall. 

Having  left  the  prince  in  Scilly.  so  near  the  end 
of  that  ill  year  1^5,  (for  it  was  upon  the  three 
and  twentieth  of  March,)  that  there  will  be  no 
more  occasion  of  mentionmg  him  till  the  next  year, 
and  being  now  to  leave  Cornwall,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  reader  of  one  particular.  It  is 
at  large  set  down,  in  the  former  book,  what  pro^ 
ceedi^gs  there  had  been  at  Oxford  against  duke 
Hamilton;  and  how  he  had  been  first  sent  pri- 
soner to  Bristol,  and  from  thence  to  Pendennis- 
castle  in  Cornwall.  And  since  we  shall  hereafter 
find  him  acting  a  great  part  for  the  king,  and 
general  in  the  head  of  a  great  army,  it  would  be 
very  incongruous,  after  having  spent  so  much 
time  in  Cornwall  without  so  much  as  naming 
him,  to  leave  men  ignorant  what  became  of  him, 
and  how  he  obtained  his  liberty;  which  he  em« 
ployed  afterwards  with  so  much  zeal  for  the  king's 
service  to  the  loss  of  his  life ;  by  which  he  was 
not  only  vindicated,  in  the  opinion  of  many  honest 
men,  from  all  those  jealousies  and  aspersions,  he 
had  long  suffered  under;  but  the  proceeding  that 
had  been  against  him,  was  looked  upon  by  many 
as  void  of  that  justice  and  policy,  which  had  been 
!  requisite;  and  they  concluded  by  what  he  did 
'  after  a  long  imprisonment,  how  much  he  might 
have  done  more  successfully,  if  he  had  never  been 
restrained.  Without  doubt,  what  he  did  after- 
wards, and  what  he  suffered,  ought  to  free  his 
,  memory  from  any  reproaches  for  any  errors,  or 
weakness,  of  which  ne  had  before  been  guilty. 
What  were  the  motives  and  inducements  of  his 
commitment,  have  been  at  large  set  down  before 
in  the  proper  place.  It  remains  now,  only  to  set 
down  how  he  came  at  last  to  be  possessed  of  his 
liberty,  and  why  he  obtained  it  no  sooner,  by 
other  more  gracious  ways ;  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  upon  him;  when  it  mi^ht  easily 
have  been  foreseen,  that  he  would  be,  in  a  short 
time,  at  liberty,  notwithstanding  any  opposition. 

When  the  prince  first  visited  ComwaU,  to  settle 
his  own  revenue  of  that  duchy ;  which  was  the 
only  support  he  had,  and  out  of  which  he  provided 
for  the  carrying  on  the  king's  service,  upon  many 
emergent  occasions ;  he  spent  some  days  at  Truro, 
to  settle  his  imposition  upon  the  tin,  oy  virtue  of 
his  ancient  pri^ege  of  preemption.  And  in  that 
time,  which  was  about  the  end  of  July,  the  go- 
vernor of  Pendennis-castle  invited  him  to  dine 
there ;  which  his  highness  willingly  accepted,  that 
he  might  take  a  fidl  view  of  the  situation  and 
strength  thereof;  having  it  then  in  his  view,  that 
he  might  probably  be  compelled  to  resort  thither. 
Every  man  knew  well  that  duke  Hamilton  was 
then  a  prisoner  there,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be 
considered,  what  the  prince  was  to  do,  if  the  duke 
should  desire,  as  without  doubt  he  would,  to  kiss 
his  hand.  And  it  was  resolved  without  dispute, 
that  the  prince  was  not  to  admit  such  a  person 
into  his  presence,  who  stood  so  much  in  his 
father's  displeasure,  and  was  committed  to  pri- 
son by  him ;  and  that  none  of  the  council,  or 
of  bis  highness's  servants,  should  visit,  or  enter 
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"  into  any  kind  of  correspondence  with  him. 
And  thereupon  the  governor  was  advised,  in  regard 
the  acconuDodations  in  the  castle  were  very  narrow, 
*'  that,  during  the  time  the  prince  was  in  the  castle, 
"  the  duke  should  he  removed  out  of  his  chamber 
"  into  one  of  the  soldiers'  houses ;"  which  was 
done  accordingly.  This  the  duke  took  very  heavily, 
and  lamented  *'  that  he  miffht  not  be  admitted  to 
''  see  the  prince ;"  and  had  a  desire  to  have  con- 
ferred with  the  lord  Colepepper,  or  the  chancellor, 
which  they  were  not  then  at  Uberty  to  have  satis- 
fied him  in.  And  he  afterwards  renewed  the  same 
desire  to  them  both,  by  his  servant  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Hereupon,  when  the  chancellor  was  shortly  after 
sent  to  visit  the  ports  of  Padstow,  the  Mount,  and 
Pendennis,  which  was  about  the  middle  of  August, 
(the  business  being,  imder  that  disguise,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prince's  transportation,  when  it  should 
be  necessary,)  the  prince  referred  it  to  him  "  to  see 
"  the  duke,  if  he  found  it  convenient.''  Hereupon, 
when  he  came  to  Pendennis,  (being  in  the  after- 
noon, and  to  stay  there  necessarily  some  days,)  he 
was  informed,  "that  the  duke  came  always  abroad 
"  to  meals,  and  that  at  that  time  all  mm  spoke 
"  freely  with  him :"  so  that,  either  he  was  to  be 
made  a  close  prisoner  by  his  being  there,  or  they 
were  to  meet  at  supper  and  dinner.  And  the  go- 
vernor then  asked  mm,  '^  whether  tiie  duke  should 
"  come  abroad.''  The  chancellor  had  neither 
authority  nor  reason  to  make  any  alteration; 
therefore  he  told  him,  "  he  knew  his  own  course, 
"  which  he  presmned  he  would  observe  whoever 
came ;  and  that  if  the  duke  pleased,  he  would 
wait  upon  him  in  his  chamber,  to  kiss  his  hands 
'*  before  supper ;"  the  which  he  did. 

When  the  duke,  after  some  civilities  to  him 
whom  he  had  long  known,  and  some  reproaches 
to  the  governor,  who  was  present,  **  of  nis  very 
'*  strict  usage  and  carriage  towards  him;"  which, 
he  said,  he  believed  he  could  not  justify,  (whereas 
the  chancellor  well  knew,  that  the  governor  was 
absolutelv  governed  by  him,)  spoke  to  him  of  his 
own  condition,  and  of  "  his  misfortune  to  fall  into 
his  majesty's  displeasure,  without  having  given 
him  any  offence."  •  He  told  him,  "  thatlie  had 
very  much  desired  to  speak  with  him,  that  he 
might  make  a  proposition  to  him,  which  he 
thought  for  the  king's  service ;  and  he  desired, 
"  if  it  seemed  so  to  hmi,  that  he  would  find  means 
"  to  recommend  it  to  his  majesty,  and  to  procure 
his  acceptance  of  it."  Then  he  told  him,  "  that 
he  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  affairs  of 
both  kingdoms,  having  no  other  iutelligence, 
than  what  he  received  from  gentlemen  whom  he 
''  met  in  the  next  room  at  dinner ;  but  he  believed, 
"  by  his  majesty's  late  loss  at  Naseby,  that  his 
"  condition  in  England  was  very  much  worse  than 
«  his  servants  hoped  it  woula  have  been ;  and 
'*  therefore,  that  it  might  concern  him  to  transact 
*'  his  business  in  Scotland  as  soon  as  miffht  be  : 
*'  that  he  knew  not  in  what  state  the  lord  Mount- 
"  rose  was  in  that  kingdom,  but  he  was  persuaded 
<<  that  he  was  not  without  opposition."  He  said, 
"  he  was  confident  that  if  ne  himself  had  his 
liberty,  he  could  do  the  king  considerable  ser- 
vice, and  either  incline  that  nation  powerfully 
to  mediate  a  peace  in  England,  or  positively  to 
declare  for  the  king,  and  loin  with  Mountrose." 
He  said,  "  he  knew,  it  was  believed  by  many,  that 
*'  the  ammosity  was  so  great  from  him  to  Mount- 
rose,  who  indeed  had  done  him  very  causeless 
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injuries,  that  he  would  rather  meditate  revcDge 
tlian  concur  with  him  in  any  action  t  but,  he 
said,  he  too  well  understood  his  own  danger,  if 
the  king  and  monarchy  were  destroyed  in  this 
kingdom,  to  think  of  private  contention  and 
matters  of  revenge,  when  the  public  was  so 
much  at  stake.  And  he  must  acknowledge,  how 
unjust  soever  the  lord  Mountrose  had  been  to 
him,  he  had  done  the  king  great  service ;"  and 
therefore  protested  with  many  execrations,  '*  he 
"  should  join  with  him  in  the  king's  behalf,  as 
"  with  a  brother ;  and  if  he  could  not  win  his 
'*  own  brother  from  the  other  party,  he  wofuld 
'*  be  as  much  against  him."  He  said,  "  he  ctmld 
not  apprehend  that  his  liberty  could  be  any  way 
prejudicial  to  the  king ;  for  he  would  be  a  pri- 
soner still  upon  his  parole ;  and  would  engage 
"  his  honour,  that  if  he  foimd  he  could  not  be 
"  able  to  do  his  muesty  that  acceptable  service 
**  which  he  desired,  (of  which  he  had  not  the  least 
"  doubt,)  he  would  speedily  return,,  and  render 
"  himself  a  prisoner  agun  in  the  place  where  be 
*'  then  was."  In  this  discourse  he  made  very 
g^reat  professions,  and  expressions  of  his  devotion 
to  the  king's  service,  of  his  obligations  to  htm, 
and  of  the  great  confidence  he  had,  in  this  parti- 
cular, of  being  usdul  to  his  majesty. 

After  he  made  some  pause,  in  expectation  of 
what  the  chancellor  would  say,  tiie  chancellor  told 
him,  '^he  doubted  not  but  ne  was  very  able  to 
serve  the  king  both  in  (hat  and  in  this  kingdom; 
there  being  very  many  in  both  who  had  a  prin- 
cipal dependence  upon  him :  tiiat  he  heard  the 
king  was  making  some  propositions  to  the  Scot- 
tish army  in  England,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  instance  ofhis  affection  and  fidelity  to  the 
king,  if  by  any  message  from  him  to  his  friends 
and  dependents  in  the  Scottish  army  then  before 
*'  Hereford,  or  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  his  bro- 
ther being  the  head  or  prime  person  of  power 
there  that  opposed  Mountrose,  they  should  de- 
ckre  for  the  king,  or  appear  willing  to  do  him 
service ;  and  that  he  having  free  liberty  to  send, 
through  the  parliament's  army,  to  London,  or 
into  Scotland,  he  might  as  soon  do  the  king  this 
"  service,  as  receive  a  warrant  for  his  enlarge- 
"  ment ;  which,  he  presumed,  he  knew  could  not 
be  granted  but  by  the  king  himself." 
The  duke  replied,  '*  that  he  expected  that  answer, 
but  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  do  any 
thing  by  message  or  letter,  or  any  way  but  by 
his  presence :  first,  that  they,  in  whom  he  had 
interest,  would  look  upon  any  thing  he  should 
write,  or  any  message  he  should  send,  as  the 
"  result  of  distress  and  compulsion,  not  of  his  af- 
"  fection  or  judgment.  Besides,  he  said,  he  looked 
"  upon  himself  as  very  odious  to  that  nation, 
"  wnich  was  irreconciled  to  him  for  his  zeal  to 
'*  the  king,  and  thought  this  a  just  judgment  of 
*'  God  upon  him  for  not  adhering  to  them.  And,  he 
**  said,  for  his  own  brother,  who  he  heard  indeed 
"  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  their  counsels, 
"  he  had  no  reason  to  be  confident  in  him,  at 
"  that  distance ;  for,  besides  the  extreme  injury 
*'  he  had  done  him,  in  making  an  escape  from 
"  Oxford,  by  which  both  their  innocencies  were 
"  made  to  be  suspected,  and  for  which  he  should 
*'  never  forgive  him,  he  was  the  heir  of  the  house 
and  famuy;  and,  he  beheved,  would  be  well 
content  that  himself  should  grow  old  and  die 
in  prison :  whereas,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  and 
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*'  amongst  them,  he  was  confident  some  for  love, 
"  and  others  for  fear,  would  stick  to  him ;  and 
he  should  easily  make  it  appear  to  those  who 
*  were  fiercest  against  the  king,  that  it  concerned 
their  own  interest  to  support  the  king  in  his 
''  just  power.  However,  he  concluded,  that  the 
**  worst  that  could  come  was  his  returning  to 
"  prison,  which  he  would  not  fail  to  do."  So 
the  discomrse  ended  for  that  night. 

The  ne2ct  day  the  duke  entered  again  into  the 
same  argument,  with  much  earnestness,  that  the 
chancellor  woidd  interpose,  upon  that  ground,  for 
his  liberty ;  who  told  him,  *'  that  he  was  so  ill  a 
''  courtier,  that  he  could  not  dissemble  to  him : 
*'  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  reasons,  and 
"  could  not  but  beheve,  he  had  interest  enough, 
'*  at  that  distance,  to  make  some  real  demonstra- 
*'  tion  of  his  affection  to  the  king,  by  the  im- 
^'  pression  he  might  make  upon  ms  dependents 
''  and  aUies :    and  therefore  that  he  coiild  not 
"  offer  any  advice  to  the  king,  to  the  purpose 
"  he  desired."    He  told  him,  "  that  he  had  been 
"  present  at  the  council  table  when  the  king 
**  communicated  that  business,  which  concerned 
''  him,  to  the  board ;  and  that  he  gave  his  opin- 
"  ion  fully,  and  earnestly,  for  his  commitment ; 
**  being  satisfied,  upon  the  information  that  was 
"  given  concerning  him,  that   his  affection  to 
"  the  king  was  verv  questionable ;  and  that  it  ap» 
"  peared,  that  he  nad  been  earnestly  pressed  by 
<<  those  persons  of  honour  in  that  kingdom,  upon 
*'  whom  nis  majesty  relied,  to  declare  lumself;  and 
"  that  if  he  could  have  been  induced  so  to  do, 
having  promised  the  king  he  would,  and  having 
authority  to  that  purpose  from  him,  they  might 
verv  easily  have  suppressed  that  rebellion  in  the 
"  bua :  but  that  his  lordship  and  his  brother  were 
'^  BO  far  from  opposing  it,  that  the  very  prodama- 
"  tion  which  haa  issued  out  there  for  the  general 
''  insurrection  (which  proclamation  was  perused  at 
*'  council  table,  when  ne  was  committed)  was  not 
''  onlv  set  forth  in  his  majesty's  own  name,  but 
**  sealed  with  his  signet ;  which  was  then  in  the 
*'  custody  of  the  earl  of  Lanrick  his  brother,  he 
"  being  secretary  of  state  in  that  kingdom.    That 
'*  those  who  were  the  principal  informers  against 
him,  and  who  professed  that  they  could  do  no 
service,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  since  his  restraint, 
being  armed  with  no  more  authority  than  he  had, 
at  hu  last  being  there,  when  the  kingdom  was 
in  peace,  had,  upon  all  disadvantages  imaginable, 
when  that  kingdom  was  totally  lost  to  the  king, 
"  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  it  again  to  his  obe-  I  removed  from  Pendennis,  having  a  great  jealousy 
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innocent  from  the  allegations  which  had  been 
given."  He  said,  *'  he  had  never  made  the  least 
promise  to  the  king,  which  he  had  not  exactly 
performed ;  that  he  had  not  authority  or  power 
to  cross  any  thing  that  was  done  tothepr^udice 
"  of  the  king;  and  therefore  to  have  made  any 
"  such  attempt,  or  declaration,  as  some  lords  had 
"  desired,  in  that  conjuncture  of  time,  had  been 
"  to  have  destroyed  themselves  to  no  purpose ; 
"  and  therefore,  tie  made  haste  to  the  king  with 
"  such  propositions  and  overtures,  that  he  was 
"  confident,  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  have  spoken 
'*  with  his  majesty,  at  his  coming  to  Oxford,  he 
'*  should  have  given  good  satisfaction ;  and  then 
"  intended  immediately  to  have  returned  into  Scot- 
land, with  such  authority  and  countenance,  as 
the  king  could  well  have  given  him ;  and  doubted 
not  but  to  have  prevented  any  inconveniences 
from  that  kingdom :  but  that  by  his  imprison- 
ment (which  ne  could  have  prevented,  for  he 
"  had  notice  upon  his  journey,  what  was  intended, 
''  and  trusted  so  much  in  his  innocence,  that  he 
*'  would  not  avoid  it)  all  those  designs  failed.  For 
"  his  brother,  he  could  say  nothing;  but  he  be- 
''  lieved  him  an  honest  man ;  and  for  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  lord  Mountrose,  though  he  had 
received  good  assistance  from  Ireland,  which 
was  a  good  foundation,  he  could  not  but  say,  it 
*'  had  beeh  httle  less  than  miraculous :  however, 
he  presumed  the  work  was  not  so  near  done 
there,  but  that  his  assistance  might  be  very  sea- 
sonable." After  this  they  spoke  often  together; 
but  this  was  the  substance  and  result  of  all ;  he 
insisting  upon  his  present  liberty,  and  the  other 
as  pressing,  that  he  would  write  to  his  friends. 
Yet  the  cluincellor  promised  him  "  to  present,  by 
"  the  first  convenience,  his  suit  and  proposition  to 
*'  the  king ;"  which  he  shortly  after  did  in  a  letter 
to  the  lord  Digby. 

Upon  the  fint  news  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  it  was  enough  foreseen,  that  the  prince 
himseUf  might  be  put  to  a  retreat  to  Pendennie- 
castle.  And  therefore  they  wished,  ^'  that  it  might 
''be  in  the  prince's  power,  upon  an  emergent 
"  occasion,  to  remove  the  duke  from  that  place." 
Which  consideration  the  lord  Colepepper  presented 
to  the  king,  at  his  being  with  him  in  Wales ;  and 
thereupon  a  warrant  was  sent  from  the  king,  for 
the  removal  of  the  duke  to  Scilly;  which  was 
likewise  foreseen  that  the  prince  might  repair  to. 
As  the  enemy  drew  nearer  the  west,  many  good 
men  were  very  solicitous,  that  the  duke  should  be 
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*'  dience ;  and  therefore,  whether  it  was  his  lord- 
*'  slup's  nusfortune,  or  his  fiaiult,  since  things  pros- 
"  pei^  so  well  in  his  absence,  he  could  not,  as  a 
"  counsellor,  advise  the  king,  without  the  privity 
and  consent  of  the  lord  Mountrose,  or  without 
some  such  testimony  of  his  service,  as  he  had 
before  proposed,  to  give  him  his  liberty:  and 
^'  that  any  ill  success,  which  possibly  mignt  have 
"  no  relation  to  that  act,  would  yet  be  imputed  to 
"  that  coimsel;  and  the  lord  Mountrose  have  at 
"  least  a  just  or  probable  excuse,  for  any  thing 
"  that  should  happen  amiss." 

The  duke  thanked  him  for  the  freedom  he  had 
used  towards  him ;  and  said,  "  upon  the  informa- 
*'  tion  which  was  given  a^nst  him,  he  must 


of  the  interest  he  had  in  the  governor ;  of  which 
there  was  so  universal  a  suspicion,  that  many  let- 
ters were  writ  to  the  council,  "  that  if  he  were  not 
'*  speedily  disposed  to  some  other  place,  they 
"  feared  the  castle  would  be  betrayed :"  and  sir 
Richard  Greenvil  writ  earnestly  to  the  prince  about 
it,  and  sir  Harry  Killigrew  (a  person  of  entire  affec- 
tions to  the  king,  and  a  true  friend  of  the  governor) 
very  importunately.  So  that  about  the  month  of 
November,  the  king's  warrant  for  his  removal  was 
sent  to  sir  Arthur  Basset,  governor  of  the  Mount ; 
who  went  to  Pendennis  in  the  morning,  and  took 
him  with  him  to  the  Mount,  in  order  to  remove 
him  to  Scilly,  when  the  time  should  require  it ; 
the  duke  expressing  great  trouble  and  discontent 
acknowledge  the  proceedings  to  be  very  just;  that  he  should  be  removed,  and  pretending,  "that 
"  but  he  was  confident,  whenever  he  should  be  *'  he  could  not  ride  for  the  stone,"  (of  which  he 
"  admitted  to  a  fair  hearing,  he  should  appear  very   complained  so  much,  that  he  had  petitioned  the 
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king  for  leave  to  go  into  France  to  be  cut,)  and 
the  governor,  and  all  that  family  and  garrison, 
made  show  of  no  less  grief  to  part  with  him,  he 
having  begotten  a  great  opinion  in  that  people  of 
his  integrity  and  innocence.  And  when  the  duke 
saw  there  was  no  remedy,  he  mounted  a  horse 
that  was  provided  for  him,  and  passed  the  journey 
very  well. 

After  the  loss  of  Dartmouth,  some  persons  of 
near  trust  about  the  prince  resumed  the  discourse 
again  of  enlarging  the  duke,  and  believed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  the  king  great  service  in  the 
business  of  Scotland;  and  tms  prevailed  so  far 
with  one  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  that,  upon  the 
confidence  of  Dr.  Frazier,  the  prince's  physician, 
he  made  a  journey  with  the  doctor  to  the  Mount ; 
and  did  think,  that  he  had  so  much  prevailed  with 
the  duke,  that  he  had  consented  "  to  send  a  ser- 
vant speedily  to  the  Scottish  armv  in  England, 
(who  should  likewise  pass  by  tne  king,  and 
carry  any  letters  to  his  majesty  from  the  prince,) 
to  persuade  them  to  comply  with  the  king;  and 
"  that  he  would  likewise  despatch  Charles  Murray 
^'  into  Scotland,  instructed  to  his  brother  Lanrick, 
"  and  that  party,  to  oblige  them  to  join  with 
"  Mountrose."  But  Dr.  Frazier  confessed  to 
those  he  trusted,  "  that  the  duke  rather  consented 
to  it  to  satisfy  that  lord's  vehemence  and  im- 
portunity, than  that  he  had  any  great  hope  of 
success  Dv  it ;  insisting  still,  that  nothing  but 
his  own  liberty  would  do  it :"  for  which  he  gave 
a  reason,  that  before  had  never  been  heard  of,  and 
was  very  contrary  to  what  the  duke  had  said  to  the 
chancellor,  which  was,  '*  that  the  state  of  Scotland 
was  so  sensible  of  the  injury  done  to  the  duke 
by  his  imprisonment,  (wmch  he  had  said  before 
that  they  were  very  glad  of,)  that  they  had  made 
an  order,  that  there  should  never  be  a  treaty 
with  the  king,  or  agreeing  with  Mountrose,  till 
he  was  at  liberty,  or  brought  to  a  legal  txial" 
And  when  Charles  Murray  went  to  hmi  for  his 
instructions,  though  he  said  much  for  him  to  say 
again  to  his  friends,  and  his  brother,  towards  their 
•declaring  for  the  king,  he  discouraged  him  much 
as  to  the  journey,  representing  to  him  "  his  own 
"  danger,  and  the  'strict  orders  that  were  in  Scot- 
*'  land  against  divisive  motions :  of  which,  he  said, 
"  he  feared  this  would  be  taken  for  one." 

This  made  the  council  to  have  no  mind  to  be 
engaged  in  any  treaty  with  him,  and  less  in  pro- 
posing or  consenting  to  his  liberty;  not  only 
upon  the  former  knowledge  they  had  of  his 
disposition  and  nature,  in  which  they  had  no 
confidence,  but  also  that  they  believed,  if  he 
were  not  sincere,  he  would  do  much  mischief; 
and  the  more  for  being  in  any  degree  trusted; 
if  he  were  sincere,  that  he  would  be  able  to  do 
more  good  for  the  king,  bv  being  redeemed  out 
of  prison  by  the  enemy,  tnan  by  being  released 
by  the  king  or  prince.  And  therefore,  when  the 
prince  removed  in  that  haste  and  disorder  from 
Pendennis  to  Scilly,  there  could  be  no  possibility 
of  stirring  him;  so  that,  at  the  surrender  of 
the  Mount,  which  was,  by  his  advice,  much 
sooner  than  they  had  reason  to  do  it,  when 
they  were  able  to  defend  themsdves  for  many 
months,  he  was  enlarged,  and  removed  himself 
to  London  by  speedy  journeys  on  horseback; 
and  did  never  after  complain  oi  the  stone ;  which 
he  before  protested  "  would  kill  him,  if  he  were 
"  not  cut  within  a  year." 
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We  left  the  king  in  Oxford,  free  from  the 
trouble  and  uneasiness  of  those  perpetual  and 
wandering  marches,  in  which  he  had  been  so 
many  months  exercised;  and  quiet  from  all 
rude  and  insolent  provocations.  He  was  now 
amongst  bis  true  and  faithful  counsellors  and 
servants,  whose  affection  and  loyalty  had  first 
engaged  them  in  his  service,  and  which  stuck 
to  him  to  the  end;  and  who,  if  they  were  not 
able  to  give  him  assistance,  to  stem  that  mighty 
torrent  that  overbore  both  him  and  them,  paid 
him  still  the  duty  that  was  due  to  him,  and  gave 
him  no  vexation  when  they  could  not  give  him 
comfort.  There  were  yet  some  garrisons  which 
remained  in  his  obedience,  wmch  were  like, 
during  the  winter  season,  to  be  preserved  from 
any  attempt  of  the  enemy.  out  upon  the 
approach  of  spring,  if  the  king  should  be  without 
an  army  in  the  fidd,  the  fate  of  those  few  places 
was  easy  to  be  discerned.  And  which  way  an 
army  could  possibly  be  brought  together,  or 
where  it  should  be  raised,  was  not  within  the 
compass  of  the  wisest  man's  comprehension. 
However,  the  more  difficult  it  was,  the  more 
vigour  was  to  be  applied  in  the  attempt.  Wor- 
cester, as  it  was  neighbouring  to  Wales,  had 
the  greatest  outlet  and  elbow-room;  and  the 
parliament  party  that  had  gotten  any  footing 
there,  behaved  themselves  with  that  insolence 
and  tyranny,  that  even  they  who  had  called 
them  thither,  were  weary  ot  them,  and  ready 
to  enter  into  any  combination  to  destroy  them. 
Upon  this  prospect,  and  some  invitation,  the 
king  sent  the  lord  Astley  (whom  he  had  before, 
at  his  being  at  Cardiff,  constituted  governor  of 
those  parts,  m  the  place  of  the  lord  Gerrard) 
to  Worcester,  with  order  "to  proceed,  as  he 
should  find  himself  able,  towards  the  gathering 
a  body  of  horse  together,  against  the  spring, 
from  those  garrisons  which  were  left,  and  from 
Wales :"  and  what  progress  he  made  towards  it 
will  be  part  of  the  sad  account  which  belongs  to 
the  next  year. 

When  a  full  prospect,  upon  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  was  taken  of  all  the  hopes  which 
might  with  any  colour  of  reason  be  entertained ; 
all  that  occurred,  appeared  so  hopeless  and  des- 
perate, that  it  was  tnought  fit  to  resort  to  an  old 
expedient,  that  had  been  found  as  desperate  as 
any;  which  was  a  new  overture  for  a  treaty 
of  peace:  for  which  they  who  advised  it  bad 
no  other  reason,  but  that  they  could  not  tell 
what  else  to  do.  Cromwell  had  left  Fairfiax 
about  Exeter,  and  with  a  party  selected  had 
set  down  before  Basing,  and  nis  imperious  sum- 
mons having  been  rejected,  he  stormed  the  place 
and  took  it,  and  put  most  of  the  garrison  to  the 
sword  :  which  so  terrified  other  places,  that  Win- 
chester shortly  after  rendered  upon  easy  condi- 
tions. Tbe  lesser  garrisons  in  the  nortn,  which 
had  stood  out  till  now,  were  rendered  eveiy  day ; 
and  the  Scottish  army,  which  had  marched  as 
far  as  their  own  borders,  was  called  back,  and 
required  to  besiege  Newark.  So  that  whoever 
thought  the  sending  to  the  parliament  (pufifed  up 
and  swoln  with  so  many  successes)  for  a  peace, 
would  prove  to  no  purpose,  was  not  yet  able  to 
teU,  what  was  like  to  prove  to  better  purpose. 
And  this  reflection  alone  prevailed  with  tne  king, 
who  had  enough  experimented  those  inclinations, 
I  to  refer  entirely  to  the  council,  ''  to  choose  any 
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should  be  in,  he  should  discover,  whether  he 
had  'so  many  friends  in  the  parliament  and  the 
city,  as  many  men  would  persuade  him  to  con- 
clude ;  and  whether  the  Scots  had  ever  a  thought 
of  doing  him  service.     He  sent  to  them,  towards 
the  end  of  December,  "  that  since  all  other  over- 
tures   had  proved   ineffectual,   he    desired  to 
"  enter  into    a    personal    treaty  with   the   two 
"  houses   of   parliament    at    Westminster,    and 
"  the  commissioners  of  the  parhament  of  Scot- 
"  land,  upon  all  matters  which  might  conduce 
"  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  distracted 
"  kingdoms ;    and  to  that  purpose  his  majesty 
"  would  come  to  London,  or  \Vestminster,  witn 
*^  such  of  his  servants  as  now  attended  him, 
"  and    their   followers,    not    exceeding    in    the 
whole  the  number  of  three  hundred  persons, 
if  he  might  have  the  engagement  of  the  two 
houses  of   parliament,  the  commissioners    of 
"  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  of  the  chief  com- 
"  manders  in  sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army,  and  of 
"  those  of  the  Scottish  army,  for  his  free  and 
"  safe  coming   to  and    aboae    in    London,    or 
Westminster,  for    the    space  of   forty    days ; 
"  and  after  that   time,  for  his    free    and    safe 
"  repair  to  Oxford,  Worcester,  or  Newark,  if 
*'  a  peace  should    not  be  concluded :   and  for 
their  better  encouragement  to  hope  well  from 
this  treaty,  his  majesty  offered  to  settle  the 
miUtia  in  such  persons  as  should  be  acceptable 
"  to  them." 

This    message   indeed    awakened   them,    and 

made  them  beueve  that  the  gamesters  who  were 

to  play  this  game,  looked  into  their  hands,  and 

hoped  to  find  a  party  in  their  own  quarters; 

and  that,  if  they  shoula  neglect  to  send  an  answer 

to  this  message,  their  silence  might  be  taken  for 

consent,  and  that  they  should  quickly  hear  the 

king  was  in  London;  which  they  did  not  wish. 

They  made  thereupon  more  than  ordinary  haste, 

to  let  his  majesty  know,  "  that  there  had  been 

"  no  delay  on  their  parts ;   but  for  the  personal 

"  treaty  aesired  by  his  majesty,  after  so  much 

"  innocent  blood  shed  in  the  war  by  his  com- 

"  mands  and  commissions,"  (with  the  mention 

of  many  other  odious  particulars,)  "  they  con- 

"  ceived,  that  until  satisfaction  and  security  were 

first  given  to  both  kingdoms,  his  majesty's 

coming  thither  could  not  be  convenient,  nor 

by  them  assented  to;    nor  did  they  appre- 

"  bend  it  a  means  conducing  to  peace,  to  accept 

"  of  a  treaty  for  few  days,  with  any  thoughts 

"  or  intentions  of  returning  to  hostility  again." 

They  observed,  **  that  his  majesty  desired  the  en- 

"  gaj^ement,  not  only  of  the  parliament,  but  of  the 

"  chief  commanders  in  sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army, 

and  those  of  the  Scottish  army;  which,  they 

said,  was  against  the  privilege  and  honour  of 

parliament,  to  have  those  joined  with  them,  who 

were  subject  and  subordinate  to  their  authority." 

They  renewed  what  they  had  said  in  their  last 

answer,   "  that  they  would  shortly  send  some 

bills  to  his    majesty,  the  signing    of  which 

would  be  the  best  way  to  procure  a  good  and 

a  safe  peace." 

And  though  the  king  was  not  willing  to  acqui- 
esce with  this  stubborn  rejection,  but  sent  message 
upon  message  still  to  them  for  a  better  answer, 
and  at  last  offered  "  to  dismantle  all  his  gar- 
**  risons,  and  to  come  to  and  reside  with  his 
"  parliament,  if  all  they  who  had  adhered  to 


"  expedient,  they  thought  most  probable  to  suc- 
"  ceed,  and  to  prepare  any  message  they  would 
*'  adnse  his  majesty  to  send  to  the  parliament." 
And  when  they  had  considered  it,  the  overtures  he 
had  already  made,  by  two  several  messages,  to 
which  he  had  receivea  no  answer,  were  so  ample, 
that  they  knew  not  what  addition  to  make  to 
them ;  but  concluded,  *'  that  this  message  should 
'*  contain  nothing  but  a  resentment  of  that, 
**  and  a  demand  of  an  answer  to  the  messages  his 
**  majesty  had  formerly  sent  for  a  treaty  of  peace." 

And  this  message  had  the  same  entertainment 
which  the  former  had  received.  It  was  received, 
read,  and  then  laid  aside  without  any  debate; 
which  they  who  wished  well  to  it,  had  not 
credit  or  courage  to  advance;  yet  still  found 
means  to  convey  their  advice  to  Oxford,  "  that 
*'  the  king  should  not  give  over  that  importu- 
"  nity :"  and  they  who  had  Httle  hopes  of  better 
effects  from  it,  were  yet  of  opinion,  "  that  the 
"  neglecting  those  gracious  invitations,  made  by 
**  his  majesty  for  peace,  would  shortly  make  the 
"  ]iarhament  so  odious,  that  they  would  not  dare 
"  long  to  continue  in  the  same  obstinacy."  The 
Scots  were  grieved  and  enraged,  to  see  tbeir  idol 
presbytery  so  undervalued  and  slighted,  that 
besides  tne  Independents'  power  in  the  city, 
their  very  Assemhly  of  Divines  every  day  lost 
credit  and  authority  to  support  it;  and  desired 
nothing  more  than  a  treaty  for  peace:  and 
many  others  who  had  contributed  most  to  the 
suppression  of  the  king's  power,  were  now  much 
more  afraid  of  their  own  army,  than  ever  they 
had  been  of  his  authority ;  and  beheved,  that  if 
a  treaty  were  once  set  on  foot,  it  would  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  most  violent  to  render  it 
ineffectual :  and  whatever  they  beheved  them- 
selves, they  conveyed  this  to  some  about  the 
king,  as  the  concurrent  advice  of  all  who  pre- 
tended to  wish  well :  and  some  men  took  upon 
them  to  send  the  subject  of  what  message  the 
king  should  send,  and  clothed  in  such  expres- 
sions, as  they  conceived  were  like  to  gain 
groimd;  whicn  his  majesty  could  not  but  gra- 
ciously accept,  though  he  very  seldom  imitated 
their  style. 

After  the  king  had  long  expected  an  answer 
to  his  last  message,  induced  by  those  and  the 
like  reasons  above  mentioned,  ne  sent  again  to 
the  parliament,  "  that  they  would  send  a  safe 
**  conduct  for  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  the 
"  earl  of  Southampton,  Mr.  John  Ashbumham, 
**  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Pahner ;  by  whom  he  would 
**  make  such  particular  propositions  to  them  as 
"  he  hoped  would  produce  a  pwice."  To  this  they 
retumea  an  answer,  such  as  it  was,  "  that  it 
*'  would  be  inconvenient,  and  might  be  of  dan- 
"  gerous  consequence,  to  admit  tnose  lords  and 
*'  gentlemen  to  come  into  their  quarters ;  but 
"  that  they  were  preparing  some  propositions, 
"  which,  when  finished,  should  be  sent  to  his 
"  majesty  in  biUs,  to  be  signed  by  him ;  which 
*'  would  be  the  only  way  to  produce  a  peace." 
The  king  understood  well  what  such  bills  would 
contain,  and  which  when  he  had  granted,  he 
should  have  nothing  left  to  deny;  and  there- 
fore liked  not,  that  such  conclusions  should  be 
made  without  a  treaty.  He  resolved  once  more 
to  try  another  way,  which  having  been  never 
yet  tried,  he  beheved  they  could  not  deny; 
and  if  granted,  what  hazard  soe\'er  his  person 
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"  him  might  be  at  liberty  to  live  in  their  own 
"  houses,  and  to  enjoy  their  own  estates,  with- 
"  out  being  obliged  to  take  any  oaths,  but  what 
"  where  enjoined  by  the  law ;"  he  could  never 
procure  any  other  answer  from  them.  And  lest 
all  this  should  not  appear  affront  enough,  they 
published  an  ordinance,  as  they  called  it,  "  that 
"  if  the  king  should,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  parliament  already  given  to  him,  come, 
or  attempt  to  come,  within  the  lines  of  commu- 
"  nication,  that  then  the  committee  of  the  militia 
"  should  raise  such  forces  as  they  should  tWnk 
"  fit,  to  prevent  any  tumult  that  might  arise  by 
"  his  coming,  and  to  suppress  any  that  should 
"  happen ;  and  to  apprehend  any  who  should 
"  come  with  him.  or  resort  to  him ;  and  to  secure 
"  his  person  from  danger :"  which  was  an  ex- 
pression they  were  not  ashamed  always  to  use, 
when  there  was  no  danger  that  threatened  him, 
but  what  themselves  contrived,  and  designed 
against  him.  To  this  their  ordinance  they  added 
another  injunction,  "  that  all  who  had  ever  borne 
**  arms  for  his  majesty"  (whereof  very  many  upon 
the  surrender  of  garrisons,  and  liberty  granted  to 
them,  by  their  articles  upon  those  surrenders, 
were  come  thither)  "  should  immediately  depart, 
*'  and  go  out  of  London,  upon  penalty  of  being 
"  proceeded  against  as  spies."  So  that  all  doors 
bemg,  in  this  obstinate  manner,  shut  against  a 
treaty,  all  thoughts  of  that,  at  least  with  reference 
to  the  parliament,  were  laid  aside ;  and  all  endea- 
vours used  to  gather  such  a  power  together,  as 
might  make  them  see  that  his  majesty  was  not 
out  of  all  possibility  of  being  yet  able  to  defend 
himself. 

Though  all  hopes,  as  I  said,  were  desperate  of 
any  treaty  with  the  parliament,  and  consequently 
many  hazards  were  to  be  run,  in  the  contriving 
a  peace  any  other  way;  yet  the  sustaining  the 
war,  with  any  probabiUty  of  success,  was  the 
next  desirable  thing  to  a  peace,  and  preferable 
before  any  such  peace,  as  was  reasonably  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  party  that  governed  the  army, 
which  governed  the  parliament.  The  king  there- 
fore used  all  the  means  which  occurred  to  him, 
or  which  were  advised  and  proposed  by  others, 
to  divide  the  independent  party ;  and  to  prevail 
with  some  principal  persons  of  them,  to  find  their 
content  and  satisfaction  in  advancing  the  king's 
interest.  That  party  comprehended  many  "who 
were  neither  enemies  to  the  state,  or  to  the  church, 
but  desired  heartily  that  a  peace  might  be  es- 
tabUshed  upon  the  foundations  of  both,  so  their 
own  particular  ambitions  might  be  complied 
with.  And  to  them  the  king  thought  he  might 
be  able  to  propose  very  valuable  compensations 
for  any  service  they  could  do  him ;  and  the  power 
of  the  presbyterians,  as  they  were  in  conjunction 
with  the  Scots,  seemed  no  unnatural  argument  to 
work  upon  those,  who  professed  to  be  swayed  by 
matter  of  conscience  in  religion :  since  it  was  out 
of  all  question,  that  they  should  never  find  the  least 
satisfaction  to  their  scruples  and  their  principles 
in  church  government,  from  those  who  pretended 
to  erect  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  it 
was  thought  to  be  no  ill  presage  towards  the 
repairing  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  England, 
that  its  two  mortal  enemies,  who  had  exposed  it 
to  so  much  persecution  -and  oppression,  hated 
each  other  as  mortally,  and  laboured  each  other's 
destruction,  with  the  same  fury  and  zeal  they 


had  both  proscribed  her.  And  this  reason- 
able imagination  very  much  disposed  the  king, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  unruly  spirit 
and  malice  of  the  presbytery,  to  think  it  possible 
that  he  might  receive  some  oenefit  from  the  inde- 
pendents ;  who  were  a  faction  newly  grown  up, 
and  with  which  he  was  utterly  unsicquaintea : 
and  his  majesty's  extraordinary  affection  for  the 
church  made  him  the  less  weigh  and  consider 
the  incompatibility  and  irreconcUableness  of  that 
faction  with  the  government  of  the  state ;  of 
which,  it  may  be,  he  was  the  less  sensible, 
because  he  thought  nothing  more  impossible, 
than  that  the  English  nation  should  submit  to 
any  other  than  monarchical  government.  Then 
there  were  an  over-active  and  busy  kind  of  men, 
who  still  undertook  to  make  overtures  as  agreeable 
to  the  wish  of  some  principal  leaders  of  that  party, 
and  as  with  their  authority,  and  so  prevailed  with 
the  king,  to  suffer  some  persons  of  credit  near 
him,  to  make  some  propositions,  in  his  name, 
to  particular  persons.  And  it  is  very  probable, 
that  as  the  same  men  made  the  expectations  of 
those  people  appear  to  the  king  much  more  rea- 
sonable and  moderate,  than  in  tnith  they  were, 
so  they  persuaded  the  others  to  believe,  that  his 
majesty  would  yield  to  many  more  important  con- 
cessions, than  he  would  ever  be  induced  to  grant. 
And  so  either  side  had,  in  a  short  time,  a  clear 
view  into  each  other's  intentions,  and  qnickly 
gave  over  any  expectation  of  benefit  that  way; 
save  that  the  independents  were  willing,  that  the 
king  should  cherish  the  hopes  of  their  compliance, 
and  the  king  as  willing  that  they  should  believe 
that  his  majesty  might  be  prevailed  with  to 
grant  more,  than  at  first  he  appeared  resolved 
to  do. 

The  truth  is,  though  that  party  was  most  preva- 
lent in  the  parliament,  and  comprehended  all  the 
superior  ofiicers  of  the  army,  (the  general  only 
excepted;  who  thought  himself  a  presbyterian,) 
yet  there  were  only  three  men,  Vane,  Cromwell, 
and  Ireton,  who  governed  and  disposed  all  the 
rest  according  to  their  sentiments ;  and  without 
doubt  they  had  not  yet  published  their  dark  de- 
signs to  many  of  their  own  party,  nor  would  their 
party,  at  that  time,  have  been  so  numerous  and 
considerable,  if  they  had  known,  or  but  imagined, 
that  they  had  entertsuned  those  thoughts  of  heart, 
which  they  grew  every  day  less  tender  to  conceal, 
and  forward  enough  to  discover. 

But  there  was  another  intrigue  now  set  on  foot, 
with  much  more  probability  of  success,  both  in 
respect  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  circumstances 
with  which  it  came  accompanied ;  and  that  was  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots,  by  the  interposition  and 
mediation  of  the  crown  of  France ;  which,  to  that 
purpose  at  this  time,  sent  an  envoy,  one  Montrevil, 
to  London;  with  some  formal  address  to  the  par- 
liament, but  intentionally  to  negociate  between  the 
king  and  the  Scots;  whose  agent  at  Paris  had 
given  encouragement  to  the  queen  of  England, 
then  there,  to  hope  that  that  nation  would  return 
to  their  duty ;  and  the  oueen  regent,  in  the  great 
generosity  of  her  heart,  aid  really  desire  to  contri- 
bute all  that  was  in  her  power  to  the  king's  re- 
covery. And  to  that  purpose,  she  sent  Montreal 
at  tbis  time  with  credentials  to  the  king,  as  weU  as 
to  the  parliament ;  by  which  the  queen  had  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  her  advice  to  the  king  her 
husband;  and  the  envoy  had  authority  "to  en- 
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*'  gage  the  faith  of  France,  for  the  performance 
"  of  whatsoever  the  king  should  promise  to  the 
"  Scots." 

This  was  the  first  instance,  and  it  will  appear  a 
very  sorry  one,  that  any  sovereign  prince  gave,  of 
wisning  a  reconciliation,  or  to  put  a  period  to  the 
civil  war  in  his  majesty's  dominions ;  towards  the 
contrivance  whereof,  and  the  frequent  fomenting 
it,  too  many  of  them  contributed  too  much.  The 
old  mistaken  and  unhappy  maxim, "  that  the  crown 
"  of  England  could  balance  the  differences  which 
'*  fell  out  between  the  princes  of  Europe,  by  its 
"  inclining  to  either  party,"  had  made  tne  minis- 
ters of  that  state  too  negligent  in  cultivating  the 
affections  of  their  neighbours  by  any  real  obU- 
ffations ;  as  if  they  were  to  be  arbiters  only  in  the 
differences  which  fell  out  between  others,  without 
being  themselves  liable  to  any  impression  of  ad- 
verse fortune.  This  made  the  unexpected  calamity 
that  befell  this  kingdom  not  in^rrateful  to  its  neigh- 
bours on  all  sides ;  who  were  willing  to  see  it  weak- 
ened and  chastised  by  its  own  strokes. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  out  of  the  natural  haughti- 
ness of  his  own  nature,  and  immoderate  appetite 
to  do  mischief,  under  the  disguise  of  being  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  his  master,  had  discovered  an 
implacable  hatred  against  the  English,  from  that 
unhappy  provocation  by  the  invasion  of  the  Isle  of 
Rhe,  and  the  declared  protection  of  Rochelle ;  and 
took  the  first  opportunity,  from  the  indisposition 
and  murmurs  of  Scotland,  to  warm  that  people 
into  rebellion,  and  saw  the  poison  thereof  prosper, 
and  spread  to  his  own  wisn;  which  he  fomented 
by  the  French  ambassador  in  the  parliament,  with 
all  the  venom  of  his  heart ;  as  hath  been  men- 
tioned before.  As  he  had  not  unwisely  driven  the 
queen  mother  out  of  France,  or  rather  kept  her 
from  returning,  when  she  had  imadvisedly  with- 
drawn herself  from  thence,  so  he  was  as  vigilant  to 
keep  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  England,  from 
coming  thither;  which  she  resolved  to  have  done, 
when  she  carried  the  princess  royal  into  Holland ; 
in  hope  to  work  upon  the  king  her  brother,  to 
make  such  a  seasonable  declaration  against  the 
rebels  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  might  terrify 
them  from  the  farther  prosecution  of  their  wicked 
purposes.  But  it  was  made  known  to  her,  ''that 
**  her  presence  would  not  be  acceptable  in  France;" 
and  so,  for  the  present,  that  enterprise  was  declined. 

But  that  great  cardinal  being  now  dead,  and  the 
king  himself  within  a  short  time  after,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  king,  and  under  his  mother,  the 
queen  regent,  was  committed  to  cardinal  Mazarine, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  and  subject  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  raised  by  Richelieu  to  the  degree  of  a 
cardinal,  for  his  great  dexterity  in  putting  Casal 
into  the  hands  of  France,  when  the  Spaniard  had 
given  it  up  to  him,  as  the  nuncio  of  the  pope,  and 
in  trust  that  it  should  remain  in  the  possession  of 
his  holiness,  till  the  title  of  the  duke  of  Mantua 
should  be  determined.  This  cardinal  was  a  man 
rather  of  different  than  contrary  parts  from  his 
predecessor ;  and  fitter  to  build  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  he  had  laid,  than  to  have  laid  those 
foundations;  and  to  cultivate,  by  artifice,  dexterity, 
and  dissimulation,  (in  which  his  nature  and  parts 
excelled,)  what  the  other  had  begun  with  great 
resolution  and  vigour,  and  even  gone  through  with 
invincible  constancv  and  courage.  So  that,  the  one 
ha%dng  broken  the  neart  of  idl  opposition  and  con* 


tradiction  to  the  crown,  by  the  cutting  off  the  head 
of  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  and  reducing  mon- 
sieur, the  brother  of  the  king,  to  the  most  tame 
submission,  and  incapacity  of  fomenting  another 
rebellion,  it  was  very  easy  for  the  other,  to  find  a 
compliance  from  all  men,  who  were  sufficiently 
terrified  from  any  contradiction.  So  that  how 
great  things  soever  this  last  minister  performed 
lov  the  service  of  that  crown,  duiing  the  minority 
of  the  king,  they  may  all,  in  justice,  be  imputed  to 
the  prudence  and  providence  of  cardinal  Richelieu ; 
who  had  reduced  and  disposed  the  whole  nation  to 
an  entire  subjection  and  submission  to  what  should 
be  imposed  upon  them. 

Cardinal  Mazarine,  when  he  came  first  to  that 
great  ministry,  was  without  any  personal  animositv 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  or  the  English 
nation;  and  was  no  otherwise  delighted  with  the 
distraction  and  confusion  they  were  both  involved 
in,  than  as  it  disabled  the  whole  people  from  mak- 
ing such  a  conjunction  with  the  Spaniard,  as  might 
make  the  prosecution  of  that  war  (upon  which  nis 
whole  heart  was  set)  the  more  difficult  to  him; 
which  he  had  the  more  reason  to  apprehend  by 
the  residence  of  don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  ambas- 
sador from  the  king  of  Spain,  still  at  London, 
making  all  addresses  to  the  parliament.  When 
the  queen  had  been  compelled  in  the  last  year, 
upon  the  advance  of  the  earl  of  Essex  into  the 
west,  to  transport  herself  out  of  Cornwall  into 
France,  she  had  found  there  as  good  a  reception 
as  she  could  expect;  and  received  as  many  ex- 
pressions of  kindness  from  the  queen  regent,  and 
as  ample  promises  from  the  cardinal,  as  she  could 
wish.  So  that  she  promised  herself  a  very  good 
effect  from  her  journey ;  and  did  procure  from  him 
such  a  present  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  as, 
though  of  no  great  value  in  itself,  she  was  willing 
to  interpret,  as  a  good  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his 
intentions.  But  the  cardinal  did  not  yet  tlunk  the 
king's  condition  low  enough ;  and  rather  desired, 
by  administering  little  and  ordinary  supplies,  to 
enable  him  to  continue  the  struggle,  than  to  see 
him  victorious  over  his  enemies ;  when  he  might 
more  remember,  how  slender  aid  he  had  received, 
than  that  he  had  been  assisted ;  and  might  make 
himself  arbiter  of  the  peace  between  the  two 
crowns.  And  therefore  he  was  more  solicitous  to 
keep  a  good  correspondence  with  the  parliament, 
and  to  profess  a  neutrality  between  the  king  and 
them,  than  inclined  to  give  them  any  jealousy,  by 
appearing  much  concerned  for  the  kmg. 

But  after  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  lost,  and  that 
the  king  seemed  so  totally  defeated,  that  he  had 
very  little  hope  of  appearing  again  in  the  head  of 
an  army,  that  might  he  able  to  resist  the  enemy, 
the  cardinal  was  awakened  to  new  apprehensions ; 
and  saw  more  cause  to  fear  the  monstrous  power  of 
the  parliament,  after  they  had  totally  subdued  the 
king,  than  ever  he  had  to  apprehend  the  excess  of 
greatness  in  the  crown :  and  therefore,  besides  the 
frequent  incitements  he  received  from  the  genero- 
sity of  the  queen  regent,  who  really  desired  to 
apply  some  substantial  reUef  to  the  king,  he  was 
himself  willing  to  receive  any  propositions  from  the 
queen  of  England,  by  whicn  she  thought  that  the 
king  her  husband's  service  might  be  advanced; 
ana  had  always  the  dexterity  and  artifice,  by  letting 
things  fall  in  nis  discourse,  in  the  presence  of  those, 
who,  he  knew,  would  observe  and  report  what  they 
heard  or  conceived,  to  cause  that  to  be  proposed  to 
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him,  which  he  had  most  mind  to  do,  or  to  engage 
himself  in.  And  so  he  had  application  enough 
from  the  covenanting  party  of  Scotland  (who  from 
the  beginning  had  depended  upon  France,  by  the 
encouragement  and  promises  of  cardinal  Richelieu) 
to  know  how  to  direct  them,  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  queen  of  England,  that  they  might  come 
recommended  by  her  majesty  to  him,  as  a  good 
expedient  for  the  king's  service.  For  they  were 
not  now  reserved  in  their  complaints  of  the  treat- 
ment they  received  from  the  parliament,  and  of 
the  terrible  apprehension  they  had  of  being  disap- 
pointed of  all  their  hopes,  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
independent  army,  and  of  their  faction  in  both 
houses ;  and  therefore  wished  nothing  more,  than 
a  good  opportimity  to  make  a  firm  conjunction 
with  the  king ;  towards  which  they  had  all  en- 
couragement from  the  cardinal,  if  they  made  their 
address  to  the  queen,  and  if  her  majesty  woidd 
desire  the  cardinal  to  conduct  it.  And  because 
many  things  must  be  promised,  on  the  king's 
behalf,  to  the  Scots  upon  this  their  engagement, 
"  the  crown  of  France  should  give  credit  and  en- 
gage as  well  that  the  Scots  should  perform  all 
that  they  should  promise,  as  that  the  king  should 
"  make  good  whatsoever  should  be  undertaken  by 
"  him,  or  by  the  queen  on  his  behalf." 

This  was  the  occasion  and  ground  of  sending 
monsieur  Montrevil  into  England,  as  is  mentioned 
before ;  and  he  arrived  there  in  January,  with  as 
much  credit  as  the  queen  regent  could  give  him  to 
the  Scots,  and  as  the  queen  of  England  could  give 
him  to  the  king ;  who  Ukewise  persuaded  his  ma- 
jesty to  believe,  "that  France  was  now  become 
"  really  kmd  to  him,  and  would  engage  all  its 
"  power  to  serve  him ;  and  that  the  cardinal  was 
"  well  assured,  that  the  Scots  would  behave  them- 
**  selves  henceforwards  very  honestly ;"  which  his 
majesty  was  wiUing  to  believe,  when  all  other  hopes 
had  failed,  and  all  the  overtures  made  by  him  for  a 
treaty  had  been  rejected.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  undeceived ;  and  discerned  that  this 
treaty  was  not  Uke  to  produce  better  fruit,  than  his 
former  overtures  had  done.  For  the  first  informa- 
tion he  received  from  Montrevil,  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  after  he  had  conferred  with  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  was,  "  that  they  peremptorily 
**  insisted  upon  his  majesty's  condescension  and 
*'  promise,  for  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian 
"  government  in  England,  as  it  was  in  Scotland; 
"  without  which,  he  said,  there  was  no  hope,  that 
**  they  would  ever  join  with  his  majesty ;"  and 
therefore  the  envoy  pressed  his  majesty  "  to  give 
"  them  satisfaction  therein,  as  the  advice  of  the 
"  aueen  regent  and  the  cardinal,  and  likewise  of 
"  the  queen  his  wife ;"  which  exceedingly  troubled 
the  king.  And  the  Scots  alleged  confidently, 
"  that  the  queen  had  expressly  promised  to  sir 
"  Robert  Moray,"  (a  cunning  and  a  dexterous 
man,  who  had  been  employed  by  them  to  her 
majesty,)  "  that  his  majesty  shoula  consent  there- 
"  unto."  And  they  produced  a  writing  signed 
by  the  queen,  and  dehvered  to  sir  Robert  Moray, 
wherein  there  were  such  expressions  concerning 
religion,  as  nothing  pleased  the  king ;  and  made 
him  look  upon  that  negociation,  as  rather  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  church  between  the  Roman 
catholics  and  presbyterians,  than  as  an  expedient 
for  his  restoration,  or  preservation:  and  he  was 
very  much  displeased  with  some  persons,  of  near 
trust  about  the  queen,  to  whose  mismformation  and 
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advice  he  imputed  what  her  majesty  had  done  in 
that  particular. 

And  thereupon  be  deferred  not  to  let  monsieur 
Montrevil  know,  *'  that  the  alteration  of  the  go- 
vernment in  the  church  was  expressly  against 
his  conscience ;  and  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  it ;  that  what  the  queen  his  wife  had  seemed 
to  promise,  proceedea  from  her  not  being  well 
"  informed  of  the  constitution  of  the  ^vemment 
of  England ;  which  coidd  not  consist  with  the 
change  that  was  proposed."  But  his  majesty 
offered  "  to  give  all  the  assurance  imaginable,  and 
"  hoped  that  the  queen  regent  would  engage  her 
"  royal  word  on  his  behalf  in  that  particuW,  that 
"  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  episcopal 
"  government  in  England  should  not  in  any  degree 
"  shake,  or  bring  the  least  prejudice  to  that  go- 
''  vemment  that  was  then  settled  in  Scotland ;" 
and,  farther  he  offered,  "  that  if  the  Scots  should 
"  desire  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
"  according  to  their  own  practice  and  custom, 
"  whilst  they  should  be  at  any  time  in  England, 
"  that  he  would  assign  them  convenient  places  to 
"  that  purpose  in  London,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
"  kingdom,  where  they  should  desire  it."  Nor 
could  all  the  importunity  or  arguments,  used  by 
Montre\dl,  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  enlarge  those 
concessions,  or  in  the  least  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tiveness  of  his  resolution ;  though  he  informed  him 
of  "  the  dissatisfaction  both  the  Scottish  commis- 
*'  sioners,  and  the  presbyterians  in  London  had  in 
his  majesty's  resolution,  and  averseness  from  gra- 
tifying them  in  that,  which  they  always  had,  and 
always  would  insist  upon;  and  that  the  Scots 
"  were  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  his 
majesty,  but  were  resolved  to  agree  with  the  in- 
dependents ;  from  whom  they  could  have  better 
"  conditions  than  from  him ;  and  he  feared  such 
"  an  agreement  was  too  fiEir  advanced  already." 

Many  answers  and  replies  passed  between  the 
king  and  Montrevil  in  cipner,  and  with  all  imagin- 
able secrecy ;  in  which,  whate\'er  reproaches  were 
cast  upon  him  afterwards,  he  always  gave  the  king 
very  clear  and  impartial  information  of  the  temper 
and  of  the  discourses  of  those  people  with  whom  he 
was  to  transact.  And  though  he  did,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, with  much  earnestness,  advise  his  majesty 
to  consent  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
Scots,  which,  he  did  beheve,  he  would  be  at  last 
compelled  to  do,  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  he  did  use 
all  tbe  arguments  the  talent  of  his  understanding, 
which  was  a  very  good  one,  could  suggest  to  him, 
to  persuade  the  Scots  to  be  contented  with  what 
the  king  had  so  frankly  offered  and  granted  to 
them';  and  he  did  all  he  could  to  persuacfe  and  con- 
vince them,  that  their  own  preservation,  and  that 
of  their  nation,  depended  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  king,  and  the  support  of  his  regal  authority. 
And  it  is  very  memorable,  that,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  which  Montrevil  writ  to  the  king,  and  in 
which  he  persuaded  his  majesty  to  agree  with  the 
Scots  upon  their  own  demands,  and,  amongst  other 
arguments,  assured  his  majesty,  "  that  the  English 
"  presbyterians  were  fully  agreed  with  the  Scots," 
(which  nis  majesty  believed  they  would  never  be,) 
the  Scots  having  declared,  "  that  they  would  never 
"  insist  upon  the  settling  any  other  government 
"  than  was  at  that  time  practised  in  London ;" 
urging  many  other  successes,  which  they  had  at 
that  time  obtained ;  the  king,  after  some  expres- 
sions of  his  adhsring  to  what  he  had  formerly  de- 
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dared,  used  these  words  in  bis  letter  of  the  2i8t  of 
January  to  monsieur  Montrevil ;  "  Let  them  never 
flatter  themselves  so  with  their  good  successes : 
without  pretending  to  prophecy,  I  will  foretdl 
their  ruin,  except  they  agree  with  me;  however 
it  shall  please  God  to  mspose  of  me;"  which 
they  had  great  reason  to  remember  after. 

But  because,  though  this  treaty  was  begun,  and 
proceeded  so  far  as  is  recited,  in  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  of  the  actions  whereof  we  have  ffiven 
this  account,  yet  it  was  carried  on,  and  did  not 
conclude,  till  some  months  after  the  next  year  was 
begun,  we  shall  put  an  end  to  this  relation  of  it  at 
present,  when  the  yeai  1645  (0.  8.)  expires,  and 
resume  [what  remains]  in  its  place  of  the  year  en- 
suing :  onlv,  before  we  finish  our  account  of  the 
actions  of  tois  unfortunate  year  forty-five,  we  must 
mention  one  more,  which  happened  on  the  two 
and  twentieth  ^of  March,  just  as  the  year  was  ex- 
piring. 

His  hope  of  drawing  out  of  the  few  ffarrisons 
which  remained,  such  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  as 
might  enable  him  to  take  the  field  early  in  the 
spring,   though  without  any  fixed  design,  was 


dashed  by  the  total  rout  aud  defeat  the  lord  Astley 
underwent ;  who  being  upon  his  march  from  Wor- 
cester towards  Oxford,  with  two  thousand  horse 
and  foot,  and  the  king  having  appointed  to  meet 
him,  with  another  body  of  fifteen  hundred  horse 
and  foot,  letters  and  orders  miscarried,  and  were 
intercepted ;  whereby  the  enemy  came  to  have  no- 
tice of  the  resolution,  and  drew  a  much  greater 
strength  from  their  several  garrisons  of  Gloucester, 
Warwick,  Coventry,  and  Lvesham.  So  that  the 
lord  Astley  was  no  sooner  upon  his  march,'  than 
they  followed  him ;  and  the  second  day,  after  he 
had  marched  all  night,  and  when  he  thought  he 
had  escaped  all  their  quarters,  thev  fell  upon  his 
wearied  troops ;  which,  though  a  bold  and  stout 
resistance  was  made,  were  at  last  totally  defeated ; 
and  the  lord  Astley  himself,  sir  Charles  Lucas,  who 
was  lieutenant  general  of  the  horse,  and  most  of 
the  other  officers,  who  were  not  killed,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  few  who  escaped,  were  so  scattered 
and  dispersed,  that  they  never  came  together  again ; 
nor  did  there  remain,  from  that  minute,  any  pos- 
sibility for  the  king  to  draw  any  other  troops 
together  in  the  field. 
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THE  actions  of  the  last  year  were  attended  with 
so  many  dismal  accidents  and  events,  that 
there  were  no  seeds  of  hope  left  to  spring  up  in 
this  ensuing  ill  year ;  for  it  was  enough  discerned 
how  Uttle  success  the  treaty  with  the  Scots  would 
produce ;  which  yet  the  king  did  not  desire  to  put 
a  period  to,  otherwise  than  by  positively  declaring, 
"  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  alteration  of 
^'  the  church-government,"  but  was  willing  enough 
that  they  should  entertain  any  other  hopes,  and 
was  not  himself  without  hope,  that,  by  satisfying 
the  ambition  and  interest  of  particular  men,  he 
might  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  presbyterian  fac- 
tion ;  and  to  that  purpose  monsieur  Montrevil  was 
ffone  from  London  to  the  Scottish  army,  then  be- 
fore Newark,  having  taken  Oxford  in  his  way,  and 
so  ffiven  an  account  to  the  king  of  his  observations, 
and  received  from  him  such  information  and  in-' 
struction  as  was  necessary  for  the  work  in  hand. 

And  in  the  mean  time  no  ways  were  left  untried 
to  draw  such  a  body  of  an  army  together,  as  might 
enable  his  majesty  to  make  some  attempt  upon  the 
enemy ;  and  if  he  could,  by  all  possible  endeavours, 
have  drawn  out  of  all  his  garrisons  left,  a  force  of 
five  thousand  horse  and  foot,  (which  at  that  time 
seemed  a  thing  not  to  be  despaired  of,)  he  did 


more  desire  to  have  lost  his  hfe,  in  some  signal 
attempt  upon  any  part  of  the  enemy's  armv,  than 
to  have  enjoyed  any  conditions  which  he  foresaw 
he  was  ever  like  to  obtain  by  treaty;  and  he  was 
not  out  of  hope  of  a  body  of  five  thousand  foot  to 
be  landed  in  Cornwall,  which  his  letters  from 
France  confidently  promised,  and  which  had  been 
so  much  expected,  and  depended  upon  by  the 
prince,  that  it  kept  him  from  transporting  himself 
into  Scilly,  till  Fairfax  was  marched  (as  hath  been 
said  before)  within  little  more  than  twentv  miles  of 
Pendennis.  For  sir  Dudlev  Wyat  had  oeen  sent 
expressly  from  the  lord  Jermvn,  to  assure  the 
prmce,  that  such  a  body  of  five  tnousand  foot  were 
actually  raised  under  the  command  of  Ruyignie, 
and  should  be  embarked  for  Pendennis  within  less 
than  a  month ;  and  the  lord  Jermyn,  in  a  post- 
script to  that  letter  which  he  writ  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  by  sir  Dudley  Wyat,  wished  him 
not  to  be  too  strict  in  the  computation  of  the 
month  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  because  there 
might  be  accidents  of  winds  at  that  season ;  but  he 
desired  him  to  be  confident,  that  they  should  be  all 
landed  within  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  and  by 
that  measure  to  conduct  the  resolutions,  and  to 
decline  fighting  upon  that  account.  And  after  all 
4G 


J 


by  your  constant  resolution,  and  not  a  wbit  the 
more  in  danger  for  their  threatening,  unless 
thereby'  you  should  yield  to  their  desires.     But 
'^  let  then*  resolutions  be  never  so  barbarous,  the 
*'  saving  of  my  life  bv  complying  with  them  would 
"  make  me  end  my  oays  witn  torture,  and  disquiet 
"  of  mind,  not  giving  you  my  blessing,  and  curs- 
<<  ing  all  the  rest  who  are  consenting  to  it.    But 
"  your  constan^  will  make  me  die  cheerfully, 
praising  God  for  ^ving  me  so  gallant  a  son,  and 
heaping  my  blessings  on  you ;  which  you  may 
be  confident  (in  suoi  a  case)  will  light  on  you. 
I  charge  you  to  keep  this  letter  still  safe  bv  you, 
"  until  you  shall  have  cause  to  use  it ;  ana  then, 
"  and  not  till  then,  to  shew  it  to  all  your  council ; 
"  it  being  my  command  to  them,  as  well  as  you ; 
*'  whom!  pray  God  to  make  as  prosperously  glo- 
rious as  any  of  the  predecessors  ever  were  of 
<' Your  loving  father,  Charles  R." 
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this,  it  is  as  true,  that  there  was  never  a  man  at 
this  time  levied  or  designed  for  that  expedition, 
only  the  name  of  Ruvignie  (because  he  was  of  the 
religion,  and  known  to  be  a  f^ood  officer)  had  been 
mentioned,  in  some  loose  discourse,  by  the  car- 
dinal, as  one  who  would  be  very  fit  to  command 
any  troops  which  might  be  sent  into  England  for 
the  relief  of  the  king ;  which  the  other,  according 
to  his  natural  credulity,  thought  to  be  warrant 
enough  to  give  both  the  king  and  the  prince  that 
unreasonable  expectation;  the  which  and  many 
other  of  that  great  lord's  negociations  and  trans- 
actions, the  succeeding  and  long  continuing  mis- 
fortunes, kept  from  being  ever  alter  examined,  or 
considered  and  reflected  upon. 

The  prince  stayed  in  uie  isle  of  Scillv  from 
Wednesday  the  4th  of  March  till  Thursoay  the 
1 6th  of  April,  the  wind  having  continued  so  con- 
trary to  the  main,  that  the  lords  Capeland  Hopton 
came  not  to  him  from  Cornwall  till  the  Saturday 
before ;  at  which  time  likewise  arrived  a  trumpeter 
from  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  such  a  messafle 
from  the  parliament  to  the  prince  as  might  well  be 
called  a  summons,  rather  than  an  invitation ;  yet  it 
was  well  it  came  not  to  Pendennis,  where  it  would 
have  found  a  party  among  the  prince's  servants. 
The  next  mornings  being  Sunday,  a  fleet  of  about 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  sail  of  ships  encom- 
passed the  island ;  but  within  three  or  four  hours, 

Dy  a  very  notable  tempest,  which  continued  two 
days,  they  were  dispersed.  Upon  this,  and  a  clear 
determination  of  the  weakness  of  the  place,  if  it 

should  be  attacked  by  any  considerable  strength, 

(which  both  by  the  message  and  the  attendants  of 

it  they  had  reason  to  apprehend,)  together  with 

the  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions  which  that  island 

afforded,  and  they  had  not  been  in  that  six  weeks' 

stay  supplied  with  victual  for  two  days  out  of  Com- 
-   wall,   neither  had  there  been  any  returns  from 

France  upon  the  lord  Colepepper's  application  to 

the  queen,  which  returns  would  every  day  grow 

more  difficult  by  the  season  of  the  year,  his  mgh- 

ness  inclined  to  remove  to  Jersey;  against  which 

it  could  be  objected  only  of  weight,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  king's  being  at  London  fwhich  was 

strongly  reported  still)  in  a  treaty;  ana  then,  that 

his  hignness's  remove,  especially  if  by  distress  of 

weather  he  should  be  forced  into  France,  might  be 

prejudicial  to  the  king ;  and  therefore  it  would  be 

reasonable,  first  to  expect  some  advertisement  from 

his  majesty  in  what  condition  he  was.    Hereupon 

his  highness  produced  in  council  this  ensuing  letter 

from  the  king,  which  was  writ  shortly  after  the 

battle  of  Naseby,  and  which  he  had  concealed  till 

that  morning  from  all  the  lords,  and  which  truly, 

I  think,  was  the  only  secret  he  had  ever  kept  from 

the  four  he  had  trusted. 


Hertford,  the  2^0/ June,  1645. 

**  Charles, 

**  My  late  misfortunes  remember  me  to  com- 
mand you  that  which  I  hope  you  shall  never  ■ 
"  have  occasion  to  obey ;  it  is  this :  if  I  should  at 
"  any  time  be  taken  pnsoner  by  the  rebels,  I  com- 
mand you  (upon  my  Wessing)  never  to  yield  to 
any  conditions,  that  are  disnonourable,  unsafe 
for  your  pwTson,  or  derogatory  to  regal  authority, 
upon  any  considerations  whatsoever,  though  it 
were  for  the  saving  of  my  life ;  which  in  such  a 
case,  I  am  most  confident,  is  in  greatest  security 


After  the  reading  this  letter,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  probabili^  uat  the  rebels  would  make  some 
attempt  upon  his  highness  there,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  resisting  such  an  attempt  in  the  condition 
the  island  then  stood,  it  was  by  his  highness  with 
great  earnestness  proposed,  and  by  the   whole 
council  (except  the  earl  of  Berkshire)  unanimously 
advised,  that  the  opportunity  should  be  then  laid 
hold  on,  whilst  the  rebels'  ships  were  scattered ; 
and  that  his  highness  should  embark  for  Jersey ; 
which  he  did  accordingly  on  Thursday ;    and  on 
the  next  day,  being  the  17th  of  April,  with  a  most 
prosperous  wind  landed  at  Jersey;  frx>m  whence, 
the  same  night,  they  sent  an  express  to  the  queen, 
of  the  prince's  safe  arrival  in  that  island ;   and 
likewise  letters  to  St.  Maloes,  and  Ha^nre  de  Grace, 
to  advertise  the  lord   Colepepper  of  the  same; 
who    received  the  information   very  seasonabl^r, 
lying  then  at  Havre  with  two  fri^rates  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  wind  for  Scilly,  and  with  command  to 
the  prince,  immediately  to  remove  from  thence. 
After  the  prince  had  taken  an  account  of  this 
island,  botn  himself  and  aU  their  lordships  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  place  of  the  greatest  secu- 
rity, benefit,  and  conveniency  to  repose  in,  that 
could  have  been  desired,  and  wished  for;  till  upon 
a  clear  information,  and  observation  of  the  king'*s 
condition,  and  the  state  of  England,  he  should  find 
a  fit  opportunity  to  stir ;  and  the  prince  himself 
seemed  to  have  the  greatest  averseness  and  reso- 
lution against  going  into  France,  except  in  case  of 
danger  of  surprisal  by  the  rebels,  tiiat  could  be 
imagined.    In  few  oays  Mr.  Progers,  who  had 
been  despatched  before  (shortiy  upon  the  lord 
Colepepper's  coming)  from  Paris  for  Scilly,  being 
hindered  by  contrary  winds  till  he  received  the 
news  of  the  prince's  being  at  Jersey,  came  thither, 
and  brought  this  following  letter  from  her  majesty 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  cipher. 
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PariSy  the  ^th  of  April,  1646. 

'^  My  lord  Colepepper  must  witness  for  me  that 
I  have  patiendy,  and  at  large,  heard  all  that  be 
could  say  concerning  the  condition  of  Scilly, 
''  and  all  that  has  been  proposed  for  the  rendering 
''  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  abode  there  safe ;  yeX  1 
'*  must  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  so  far  from  being 
'*  satisfied  in  that  point,  that  I  shall  not  daep  in 
quiet  until  I  shall  hear  that  the  prince  of  \l^es 
snail  be  removed  Uom  theivce.    It  is  confessed. 
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for  aftei*  his  coining  to  Jereey,  this  following  letter 
was  sent  to  him,  oy  the  lord  Jermyn,  in  whosd 
cipher  it  was  writ,  and  deciphered  by  his  lordship. 

Oxford,  the  22d  of  March. 
"  Charles, 
"  Hoping  that  this  will  find  you  safe  with  your 
mother,  f  think  fit  to  write  this  short  but  neces- 
sary letter  to  you :  then  know,  that  your  being 
where  you  are,  safe  from  the  power  of  the  rebels, 
is,  under  Grod,  either  my  greatest  security,  or 
my  certain  ruin.  For  your  constancy  to  reli- 
gion, obedience  to  me,  and  to  the  rules  of 
honour,  will  make  these  insolent  men  begin  to 
hearken  to  reason,  when  they  shall  see  their 
injustice  not  like  to  be  crowned  with  quiet :  but, 
if  you  depart  from  those  grounds  for  which  I 
have  all  this  time  fought,  then  your  leaving  this 
kingdom  will  be  (with  too  much  probability) 
called  sufficient  proof  for  many  of  the  slanders 
heretofore  laid  upon  me :  wherefore,  once  again, 
I  command  you  upon  my  blessing  to  be  constant 
to  your  religion,  neither  hearkening  to  Ron^an 
superstitions,  nor  the  seditious  and  schismatical 
doctrines  of  tlie  presbyterians  and  independents ; 
for,  know  that  a  persecuted  church  is  not  there- 
by less  pure,  though  less  fortunate.  For  all  other 


it  is  not  sufficiently  fortified,  and  is  accessible 
in  divers  places ;  and  the  manning  the  works 
will  require  a  thousand  men  more  than  you  have, 
or,  for  ought  I  see,  can  procure ;  neither  can 
you  be  confident,  that  the  loss  of  Cornwall  may 
not  suddenly  have  a  dangerous  influence  upon 
that  garrison;  most  of  your  soldiers  being  of  that 
country.  The  power  of  the  parliament  at  sea 
is  so  great,  that  you  cannot  rely  upon  the  season- 
"  able  and  ^e  conveyance  of  such  proportions  of 
"  provisions,  as  so  great  a  garrison  will  require : 
*'  I  need  not  remember  you  of  what  importance 
**  to  the  king,  and  all  his  party,  the  safety  of  the 
"  prince's  person  is ;  if  he  should  fall  into  the  re- 
"  Dels'  hands,  the  whole  would  thereby  become 
desperate;  therefore  I  must  importunately  con- 
jure you  to  intend  this  work,  as  the  pnncipal 
service  you  can  do  to  the  king,  me,  or  the  prince. 
Colepepper  will  tell  you  how  I  have  strained  to 
assist  you  with  present  provisions,  shipping,  and 
money,  necessary  for  the  prince's  remove  to 
Jersey ;  where,  be  confident  of  it,  he  shall  want 
nothing.  Besides,  for  satisfaction  of  others,  I 
"  have  moved  the  queen  regent  to  give  assurance, 
*'  that  if  the  prince,  in  his  way  to  Jersey,  should 
"  be  necessitated,  by  contrary  winds,  or  the  dan- 
''  ger  of  the  parliament  shipping,  to  touch  in 
"  France,  he  should  have  all  freedom  a 
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and  assist- 

''  ance  from  hence,  in  his  immediate  passage  thi- 
''  ther;  which  is  granted  with  great  cheertulness 
'*  and  civility,  and  will  be  subscribed  under  the 
hands  of  tne  French  king  and  queen,  my  bro- 
ther, and  cardinal  Massarine :  therefore  1  hope 
all  scruples  are  now  satisfied.  Colepepper  is 
*'  hastening  to  you  with  good  frigates;  but  if  you 
''  shall  find  any  danger  before  their  arrival,  I  snail 
rely  upon  your  care  not  to  omit  any  opportunity 
to  prevent  that  danger,  according  to  the  resolu- 
tion in  council,  which  Colepepper  hath  acquaint- 
ed me  with;  for  which  I  thank  you.  1  need 
not  tell  you  how  acceptable  this  service  will  be 
to  the  lung,  who  in  every  letter  presses  me  to 
write  to  you  concerning  my  son  s  safety;  nor 
that  I  am,  and  always  will  be,  most  constantly, 
"  Your  assured  friend,  Henriette  Marie  R." 

The  prince  and  council  were  very  glad  at  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  conceiving  that  they  had  now 
done  all  that  could  be  required  at  their  bands ; 
though  they  were  advertised  at  their  first  landing 
there,  that  there  was  still  an  expectation  of  the 
prince  in  France;  and  that  he  would  be  speedily 
importimed  from  thence ;  which  they  could  not 
beheve :  but  as  soon  as  the  lord  Colepepper  came, 
they  plainly  discerned  that  letter  had  been  written 
upon  advice  to  Scilly,  foreseeing  that  an  immedi- 
ate journey  into  France  would  not  have  been  sub- 
mitted to ;  and  that  the  instrument  mentioned  for 
his  hiffhness's  quiet  and  uninterrupted  passage 
through  France  to  Jersey,  was  only  a  colour,  the 
sooner  to  have  invited  tne  prince  to  have  landed 
there,  if  there  had  been  any  accidents  in  his  pas- 
sage ;  but  that  the  resolution  was,  that  he  should 
not  then  have  come  to  Jersey,  as  it  was  now,  that 
he  should  ouickly  come  from  thence ;  to  which 
purpose,  snortly  after,  came  most  importunate 
letters  from  the  queen ;  and  it  seem8,fhowsoever  all 
the  late  letters  from  the  king  to  the  prince  before 
his  coming  out  of  England,  were  for  his  repair 
into  Denmark,  his  nujesty,  upon  what  reasons  I 
know  not,  conceived  his  highness  to  be  in  France ; 
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things,  I  command  you  to  be  totally  directed  by 
your  mother,  and  (as  subordinate  to  her)  [by] 
the  remainder  of  mat  council  which  I  put  to 
ou,  at  your  parting  frvm  hence :  and  so  Grod 

Jess  you. 

"  Charles  K." 


I 


This  letter,  and  the  very  passionate  commands 
from  the  queen,  together  with  what  was  privately 
said  to  his  highness  by  the  lord  Col^pper,  who 
from  his  being  at  Pans  had  changea  his  former 
opinions,  and  was  (though  he  expressed  it  ten- 
derly ;  finding  a  general  aversion)  positive  for  his 
going,  wrought  so  far  on  the  prince,  that  he  dis- 
covered an  inclination  to  the  journey ;  whereupon 
the  council  presented  at  large  to  hun,  the  incon- 
veniences and  dangers  that  naturally  might  be 
supposed  would  attend  such  a  resolution :  they 
remembered  the  carriage  of  the  FVench  since  the 
beginning  of  this  rebemon;  how  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally fomented,  and  afterwards  countenanced  by 
them ;  and  that  they  had  never,  in  the  least  degree, 
assisted  the  king ;  that  there  was  no  evidence  that, 
at  that  time,  they  were  more  inclined  to  him  than 
to  the  rebels;  that  it  would  be  necessary  they 
should  make  some  public  declaration  on  his  ma- 
jesty's behalf,  before  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown 
should  put  himself  into  their  nands.  There  was 
nothing  omitted  that  could  be  thought  of,  to  render 
that  resolution  at  least  to  be  of  that  importance 
that  it  ought  to  be  throughly  weighed  and  consi- 
dered, bdbre  executed ;  and  so,  in  the  end  they 
prevailed  with  the  prince  (since  at  that  time  it  was 
not  known  where  tne  king  was)  to  send  the  lords 
Capel  and  Colepepper  again  to  the  queen,  to  pre- 
sent the  weightiness  of  the  matter  to  her  majesty. 
Qne  of  their  instructions  was  as  follows. 

"  You  shall  inform  her  majesty,  that  we  have, 
"  wiiii  all  duty  and  submission,  considered  her 
"  Mm  to  us  concerning  our  speedy  repair  into 
the  kingdom  of  France ;  the  wnich  direction  we 
conceive  to  be  grounded  upon  her  majesty's 
apprehension  of  danger  to  our  person  by  any 
*'  residence  here ;  the  contrary  whereof,  we  be- 
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"  lieve,  her  majesty  will  be  no  sooner  advertised 
"  of,  than  she  will  hold  us  excused  for  not  giving 
*'  that  present  obedience  which  we  desire  always 
"  to  yield  to  the  least  intimation  of  her  majesty ; 
"  ana  therefore,  you  shall  humbly  acquaint  her 
"  majesty,  that  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
"  this  island  to  be  defensible  against  a  greater 
"  force,  than  we  suppose  probable  to  be  brought 
"  against  it.    That  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
express  as  much  cheerfulness,  unanimity,  and 
resolution  for  the  defence  of  our  person,  by  their 
**  whole  carriage,  and  particularly  by  a  protest- 
"  ation  voluntarily  undertaken  by  them,  as  can  be 
"  desired ;  and  that,  if,  contrary  to  expectation, 
"  the  rebels  should  take  the  island,  we  can  from 
"  the  castle  (a  place  in  itself  of  very  great  strength) 
"  with  the  least  hazard  remove  ourself  to  France ; 
''  which  in  case  of  imminent  danger  we  resolve  to 
"  do.     That  our  security  beinff  thus  stated,  we  i 
beseech  her  majesty  to  consider,  whether  it  be  , 
not  absolutely  necessary,  before  any  thought  of  ! 
"  our  remove  from  hence  be  entertained,  that  we  • 
"  have  as  clear  an  information  as  may  be  got,  of  ! 
"  the  condition  of  our  royal  father,  and  the  affec-  j 
''  tions  of  England ;  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Scots  ! 
in  England,  and  the  strength  of  the  lord  Mount- 
rose  in  Scotland ;  of  the  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  . 
"  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  there ;  that  so,  upon  | 
"  a  full  and  mature  prospect  upon  the  whole,  we  ! 
may  so  dispose  of  oiur  person  as  may  be  most  for  j 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  our  royal  father ;  , 
or  patiently  attend  such  an  alteration  and  con-  i 
juncture,  as  may  administer  a  greater  advantage 
than  is  yet  offered ;  and  whether  our  remove  out 
"  of  the  dominidns  of  our  royal  father  (except 
"  upon  such  a  necessity,  or  apparent  visible  con- 
"  veniency)  may  not  have  an  influence  upon  the 
"  affections  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  disad- 
"  vantaf^e  of  his  majesty." 

Withm  two  days  after  the  two  lords  were  gone 
for  Paris,  sir  Duoley  Wyat  arrived  with  the  news 
of  the  king's  being  gone  out  of  Oxford,  before  the 
break  of  day,  onl^  with  two  servants,  and  to  what 
place  uncertain :  it  was  believed  by  the  queen,  as 
she  said  in  her  letter  to  the  prince,  that  he  was 

gone  for  Ireland,  or  to  the  Scots ;  and  therefore 
er  majesty  renewed  her  command  for  the  prince's 
immediate  repair  into  France ;  whereas  tne  chief 
reason  before  was,  that  he  would  put  himself  into 
the  Scots'  hands ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  his  highness  should  be  in  France,  to  go  in  the 
head  of  those  forces  which  should  be  immediately 
sent  out  of  that  kingdom  to  assist  his  majesty. 

The  two  lords  found  the  queen  much  trouoled, 
that  the  prince  himself  came  not;  and  declared 
herself  *'  not  to  be  moved  with  any  reasons  that 
"  were,  or  could  be,  given  for  his  stay ;  and  that 
"  her  resolution  was  positive  and  unalterable :" 
yet  they  prevailed  with  her,  to  respite  any  positive 
declaration  till  she  might  receive  fuU  advertise- 
ment of  the  king's  condition;  who  was  by  this 
time  known  to  be  in  the  Scottish  army. 

It  is  remembered  before,  that  the  prince,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Scilly,  sent  a  gentleman  to  Ireland  to 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  as  well  that  he  might  be 
punctually  informed  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom, 
(of  which  there  were  several  reports,)  as  that  he 
might  receive  from  thence  a  company  or  two  of 
foot,  for  the  better  guard  of  that  islana ;  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  necessary,  whether  he  should 
remain  there  or  not.    The  gentleman  had  a  very 
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quick  passage  to  Dublin,  and  came  thither  veiy 
quickly  after  the  peace  was  agreed  upon  with  the 
Irish  catholics,  and  found  the  brd  Digby  there ; 
who,  after  his  enterprise,  and  disbanding  m  Scot- 
land, had  first  transported  himself  into  the  isle  of 
Man,  and  from  thence  into  Ireland ;  where  he  had 
been  received,  with  great  kindness  and  generosity, 
by  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  as  a  man  who  had  been 
in  so  eminent  a  post  in  the  king's  council  and  affairs. 
He  was  a  person  of  so  rare  a  compodtion  by  nature 
and  by  art,  (for  nature  alone  could  never  have 
reached  to  it,)  that  he  was  so  far  from  being  ever 
dismayed  upon  any  misfortime,  (and  greater  variety 
of  misfortunes  never  befell  any  man,)  that  he 
quicldy  recollected  himself  so  vigorously,  that  he 
aid  really  believe  his  condition  to  be  improved  by 
that  iU  accident ;  and  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
thereby  to  gain  a  new  stock  of  reputation  and  ho- 
nour ;  and  so  he  no  sooner  heara  of  the  prince's 
being  in  the  isle  of  Scilly,  and  of  his  condition,  and 
the  condition  of  ^at  place,  than  he  presently  con- 
cluded, that  the  prince's  presence  in  Ireland  would 
settle  and  compose  all  the  fections  there ;  reduce 
the  kingdom  to  his  majesty's  service ;  and  oblige 
the  pope's  nuncio,  who  was  an  enemv  to  the  peace, 
to  quit  his  ambitious  designs.  The  lord  lieutenant 
had  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  expedient,  that  he 
could  have  been  very  well  contented,  that,  when 
his  highness  had  been  forced  to  leave  England,  he 
had  rather  chosen  to  have  made  Ireland  than  Scilly 
his  retreat;  but,  hang  a  wise  man,  and  having 
many  difficulties  before  him  in  view,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  many  contingencies  which  might  in- 
crease those  difficulties,  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  give  advice  in  a  point  of  so  great  import- 
ance ;  but,  forthwith,  haviiur  a  couple  of  frigates 
ready,  he  caused  an  hundred  men  with  their  offi- 
cers to  be  presently  put  on  board,  according  to  his 
highness's  desupe ;  and  the  lord  Digbv  (who  al- 
ways concluded,  that  that  was  fit  to  to  aone  which 
his  first  thoughts  suggested  him,  and  never  doubted 
the  execution  of  any  thing  which  he  once  thought 
fit  to  be  attemptea)  put  himself  on  board  those 
vessels ;  resolving,  that,  upon  the  strength  of  his 
own  reason,  he  should  be  able  to  persuade  the 
prince,  and  the  council  which  attendea  him,  forth- 
with to  quit  Scilly,  and  to  repair  to  Dublin; 
which,  he  did  not  doubt,  might  be  brought  to  pass 
in  that  way,  that  would  have  been  ffrateful  to  the 
lord  lieutenant.    But,  by  the  sudden  remove  of 
the  prince  from  Scilly,  the  two  frigates  from  Dub- 
lin missed  finding  him  there ;  and  that  lord,  whose 
order  they  were  obliged  to  observe,  made  all  the 
haste  he  could  to  Jersey ;  where  he  arrived  well, 
and  found  the  prince,  with  many  other  of  his 
friends,  who  attended  his  highness,  the  two  lords 
being  gone  but  the  day  DKefore  to  attend  the 
queen  :  he  lost  no  time  in  informing  his  highness 
of  the  happy  state  and  condition  of  Ireland;  that 
the  peace  was  concluded ;  and  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men  ready  to  be  transported  into  Eng- 
land;  of  the  great  zeal  and  affection  the  lord 
lieutenant  had  for  his  service;   and  that  if  his 
highness  would  repair  thither,  he  should  find  the 
whole  kingdom  devoted  to  his  service ;  and  there- 
upon positively  advised  him,  without  farther  de- 
lioeration,  to  put  himself  aboard  those  frigates; 
which  were  excellent  sailers,  and  fit  for  his  secure 
transportation. 

The  prince  toM  him, ''  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
"  greater  importance,  than  was  fit  to  be  executed 
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upon  80  short  deliberation ;  that  he  no  sooner 
^  arrived  at  Jersey,  than  he  received  letters  ^m 
'  the  queen  his  mother,  requiring  him  forthwith 
'  to  come  to  Paris,  where  all  things  were  provided 
'  for  his  reception ;  that  he  had  sent  two  of  the 
'  lords  of  the  council  to  the  queen,  to  excuse  him 
'  for  not  giving  ready  obedience  to  her  commands; 
'  and  to  assure  her  that  he  was  in  a  place  of  un- 
'  questionable  security ;  in  which  he  might  safely 
'  expect  to  hear  from  the  king  his  father  before 
'  he  took  any  other  resolution :  that  it  would  be 
'  verv  incon^ous  now  to  remove  from  thence, 
^  ana  to  go  mto  Ireland,  before  his  messengers' 
*  rettim  from  Paris ;   in  which  time,  he  might 
'  reasonably  hope  to  hear  from  the  king  himself; 
'  and  so  wished  him  to  have  patience  tiU  the  mat- 
'  ter  was  more  ripe  for  a  determination."    This 
reasonable  answer  ^ve  him  no  satisfaction;  he 
commended  the  pnnce's  averseness  from  going 
into  France ;  '*  which,  he  said,  was  the  most  per- 
"  nicious  counsel  that  ever  could  be  given;  that 
**  it  was  a  thing  the  king  his  father  abhorred,  and 
'<  never  would  consent  to ;  and  that  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  write  to  the  queen,  and  to  give 
her  such  solid  advice  and  reasons,  that  should 
infiedlibly  convert  her  from  that  desire,  and  that 
"  should  abundantly  satisfy  her  that  his  going 
"  into  Ireland  was  absolutely  necessary ;  but  that 
"  a  litde  delay  in  the  execution  of  it  might  deprive 
**  them  of  all  the  fruit  which  was  to  he  expected 
'*  from  that  ioumey;  and  therefore  renewed  his 
'*  advice  and  importunity,  for  losing  no  more 
''  time,  but  immediately  to  embark ;"  which  when 
he  saw  was  not  like  to  prevail  with  his  highness, 
he  repaired  to  one  of  tnose  of  the  privy  council 
who  attended  the  prince,  with  whom  ne  had  a  par- 
ticular friendship,  and  lamented  to  him  the  loss  of 
such  an  occasion,  which  would  inevitably  restore 
the  king;  who  would  be  equallv  ruined  if  the 
prince  went  into  France ;  of  whicn  he  spoke  with 
all  the  detestation  imaginable ;  and  said,  **  he  was 
**  so  fJEir  satisfied  in  his  conscience  of  the  benefit 
'*  that  would  redound  from  the  one,  and  the  ruin 
'*  which  would  inevitably  fall  out  by  the  other,  that, 
*'  he  said,  if  the  person  with  whom  he  held  this 
*'  conference,  would  concur  with  him,  he  would 
"  carry  the  prince  into  Ireland,  even  without  and 
**  agunst  his  consent."  The  other  person  answer- 
ed, "  that  it  was  not  to  be  attempted  without  his 
'*  consent;  nor  could  he  imagine  it  possible  to 
**  bring  it  to  pass,  if  they  should  both  endeavour 
"  it."     He  replied,  "  that  he  would  invite  the 
**  prince  on  board  the  frigates  to  a  collation ;  and 
''  that  he  knew  well  he  could  so  commend  the 
^'  vessels  to  him,  that  his  own  curiosity  would 
"  easily  invite  him  to  a  view  of  them ;  and  that  as 
'*  soon  as  he  was  on  board,  he  would  cause  the 
"  sails  to  be  hoisted  up,  and  make  no  stay  till  he 
"  came  into  Ireland." 

The  other  was  very  angry  with  him  for  enter- 
taining such  imaginations ;  and  told  him,  '*  they 
"  neither  agreed  with  his  wisdom  nor  his  dutv;" 
and  left  him  in  despair  of  his  conjunction,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  being  able  to  compass  it.  He 
had  no  sooner  discharged  himself  of  this  imagina- 
tion, but  in  the  instant  (as  he  had  a  most  pregnant 
fancy)  he  entertained  another  with  the  same  vigour; 
and  resolved,  with  all  possible  expedition,  to  find 
himself  at  Paris,  not  making  the  least  question  but 
that  he  should  convert  the  queen  from  any  farther 
thought  of  sending  for  the  prince  into  France,  and 


as  easily  obtain  her  consent  and  approbation  for 
his  repairing  into  Ireland ;  and  he  made  as  httie 
doubt,  with  the  queen's  help,  and  bvhis  own  dex- 
terity, to  prevail  with  France  to  sena  a  ffood  supply 
of  money  by  him  into  Ireland ;  by  which  he  should 
acquire  a  most  imiversal  reputation,  and  be  the 
most  welcome  man  alive  to  the  lord  lieutenant : 
and  transported  with  this  hap|)y  au^ration,  he 
left  Jersey ;  leaving  at  the  same  time  his  two  ships, 
and  his  soldiers,  and  half  a  dozen  gentiemen  of 
quality,  (who,  upon  his  desire,  and  manv  promises, 
had  kept  him  company  from  Irelana,)  without 
one  penny  of  money  to  subsist  on  during  his  ab- 
sence. 

As  soon  as  he  came  to  Paris,  and  had  seen  the 
queen,  (whom  he\  found  venr  well  inclined  to  do  all 
sue  could  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  but  resolute  to 
have  the  prince  her  son  immediately  with  her,  not- 
withstanoing  all  the  reasons  pressed  against  it  by 
the  lords  of  the  king's  council,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Jersey,)  he  attended  the  cardinal ;  who 
understood  him  very  well,  and  knew  his  foible ; 
and  received  him  with  all  the  ceremony,  and  de- 
monstration of  respect,  he  could  possibly  express ; 
entered  upon  the  discourse  of  England ;  celebrated 
the  part  which  he  had  acted  upon  that  stage,  in  so 
many  actions  of  courage,  and  sagacitv,  of  the 
highest  prudence  and  circumspection,  wit n  an  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  fidelitv.  He  told  him, "  that 
'  l^ance  found  too  late  tneir  own  error ;   that 
'  they  had  been  very  weU  content  to  see  the  king's 
'  great   puissance   weakened    by  his    domestic 
'  troubles,  which  they  wished  only  should  keep 
'  him  from  being  able  to  hurt  his  neighbours ;  but 
'  that  they  never  had  desired  to  see  him  at  the 
'  mercy  of  his  own  rebels,  which  they  saw  now 
'  was  hke  to  be  the  case;  and  they  were  therefore 
'  resolved  to  wed  his  interest  in  such  a  way  and 
'  manner,  as  the  oueen  of  England  should  de- 
*  sire ;"  in  which  ne  well  knew  how  much  her 
mmesty  would  depend  upon  his  lordship's  counsel. 
The  cardinal  said,  "  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
"  since  the  crown  of  France  resolved  to  wed  the 
"  king's  interest,  that  the  person  of  the  prince  of 
"  Wales  should  reside  in  France ;  that  the  method 
he  had  thought  of  proceeding  in  was,  that  the 
queen  of  England  should  make  choice  of  such  a 
person,  whom  she  thought  best  affected,  and 
oest  qualified  for  such  an  employment,  whom  the 
king  of  France  would  immediately  send  as  his 
extraordinary  ambassador  to  the  king  and  to  the 
parliament ;  that  he  should  govern  himself  whoUy 
"  Dj  such  instructions  as  the  queen  should  ^ve 
"  hnn ;  which,  he  knew,  would  be  his  lordship's 
work  to  prepare ;  that  all  things  should  be  made 
ready  as  soon  as  the  queen  would  nominate  the 
ambassador;  and  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  any  part  of  France,  as  soon  as 
notice  should  be  sent  to  the  court  of  it,  (for 
which  due  preparation  should  be  made,)  the  am- 
"  bassador  should  be  in  the  same  manner  despatched 
"  for  England,  with  one  only  instruction  from 
"  France ;  which  should  be,  that  he  should  demand 
a  speedy  answer  from  the  parliament,  whether 
thev  would  satisfy  the  demands  the  French  court 
haa  made  ?  which  if  they  should  refuse  to  do, 
he  should  forthwith,  in  the  king  his  master's 
name,  declare  war  against  them,  and  immediately 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  return  home ;  and  then 
there  should  oe  auickl^  such  an  army  ready,  as 
was  worthy  for  tne  pnnce  of  Wales  to  venture 
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"  his  owA  penon  in ;  and  that  he  should  have  the 
"  honour  to  redeem  and  restore  his  father." 

This  discourse  ended,  the  lord  Digby  wanted 
not  language  to  extol  the  generosity  and  the  mag* 
nanimity  of  the  resolution,  and  to  pay  the  carm* 
nal  all  ms  compliments  in  his  own  coin,  and,  from 
thence,  to  enter  upon  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  in 
which  the  cardinal  presently  interrupted  him,  and 
told  him,  "  he  knew  well  he  was  come  from  thence, 
*'  and  meant  to  return  thither,  and  likewise  the 
"  carriage  of  the  nuncio.  That  the  marquis  of 
**  Ormond  was  too  brave  a  gentleman,  and  had 
''  merited  too  much  of  his  master  to  be  deserted, 
^'  and  France  was  resolved  not  to  do  its  business 
**  by  halves,  but  to  give  the  king*s  affairs  an  entire 
''  relief  in  £dl  places ;  that  he  should  carry  a  good 
<^  supply  of  money  with  him  into  Ireland,  andthat 
**  arms  and  ammunition  should  be  speedily  sent 
**  after  him,  and  such  direction  to  their  agent 
"  there,  as  should  draw  off  all  the  Irish  from  the 
**  nuncio,  who  had  not  entirely  given  themselves 
*'  up  to  the  Spanish  interest." 

The  noble  person  had  that  which  he  most  de- 
sired ;  he  was  presently  converted,  and  undertook 
to  the  queen,  tnat  he  would  presentlv  convert  all 
at  Jersey;  and  that  the  prince  shoula  obey  all  her 
commands ;  and  entered  mto  consultation  with  her 
upon  the  election  of  an  ambassador,  and  what  in- 
structions should  be  given  him;  which  he  took 
upon  himself  to  prepare.  Monsieur  Bellievre  was 
named  by  the  queen,  whom  the  cardinal  had  de- 
signed for  that  office.  The  cardinal  approved  the 
instructions,  and  caused  six  thousand  pistoles  to  be 
paid  to  him,  who  was  to  go  to  Ireland;  and 
though  it  was  a  much  less  sum  than  he  had  pro- 
mised himself,  from  the  magnificent  expressions 
the  cardinal  had  used  to  him,  vet  it  provided  wdl 
for  his  own  occasions ;  so  he  left  the  queen  with 
his  usual  professions,  and  confidence,  and  accom- 
panied those  lords  to  Jersey,  who  were  to  attend 
upon  his  highness  with  her  majesty's  orders  for 
the  prince's  repair  into  France;  for  the  advance- 
ment whereof  the  cardinal  was  so  solicitous,  that 
he  writ  a  letter  to  the  old  prince  of  Cond^,  (which 
he  knew  he  would  forthwith  send  to  the  queen ;  as 
he  did,)  in  which  he  said, ''  that  he  had  received 
very  certain  advertisement  out  of  England,  that 
there  were  some  persons  about  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  Jersey,  who  had  undertaken  to  deUver 
his  highness  up  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament 
for  twenty  thousand  pistoles;"  and  this  letter 
was  forthwith  sent  by  the  queen  to  overtake  the 
lords,  that  it  might  be  shewed  to  the  prince ;  and 
that  they  who  attended  upon  him  might  discern 
what  would  be  thought  of  them,  if  thev  (Ussuaded 
his  highness  from  giving  a  present  obedience  to 
his  mother's  commands. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  Jersey,  the  lord  Digby 
used  all  the  means  he  could  to  persuade  his  friend 
to  concur  in  his  advice  for  the  prince's  immediate 
repair  into  France.  He  told  him  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  cardinal  and  him,  not  leaving  out  any 
of  the  expressions  of  the  high  value  his  eminence 
had  of  his  particular  person : ''  that  an  ambassador 
*'  was  chosen  by  his  advice,  and  his  instructions 
"  drawn  by  him,  from  no  part  of  which  the  ambas- 
"  sador  durst  swerve;"  (and,  which  is  very  won- 
derful, he  did  really  believe  for  that  time,  that  he 
had  both  nominated  the  ambassador,  and  that  his 
instructions  would  be  exactly  observed  by  him;  so 
great  a  power  he  had  always  over  himself,  that  he 
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could  beUeve  any  thing  which  was  giatefal  to 
him;)  '^  that  a  war  womd  be  presently  prodaimed 
upon  their  refusal  to  do  mat  the  ambesaador 
required,  and  that  there  wanted  nothing  to  the 
expediting  this  great  afiidr,  but  the  primce's  re- 
pairing into  France  without  fiEurther  delay;  there 
"  Deing  no  other  question  concerning  thai  matter, 
''  than  whether  his  highness  should  stay  in  Jeney, 
*'  where  there  could  be  no  question  of  his  aecnrity, 
"  until  he  could  receive  express  direction  from  the 
''  king  his  father;  and  therefore  he  conjured  his 
*'  friend  to  concur  in  that  advice ;  which  woidd  be 
very  grateful  to  the  queen,  and  be  attended  with 
much  benefit  to  hiinself;"  teUing  him,  ^'hov 
kind  her  majesty  was  to  him,  and  now  confident 
"  she  was  of  ms  service,  and  that  if  he  should  be 
"  of  another  opinion,  it  would  not  hinder  the  prince 
"  fi^m  going ;  who,  he  knew,  was  resolved  to  obey 
**  his  mother ;"  and  so  concluded  his  diaeouise, 
with  those  arguments  which  he  thought  were  like 
to  make  most  impression  on  him ;  and  gave  him 
the  instructions  by  which  the  ambassador  was  to 
be  guided. 

His  friend,  who  in  truth  loved  him  very  heartily, 
though  no  man  better  knew  his  infirmities,  told 
him,  "  whatever  the  prince  would  be  dispOMd  to 
''  do,  he  could  not  chai^  his  opinion  in  pmnt  of 
"  counsel,  until  the  king's  pleasure  might  be 
*'  known :"  he  put  him  in  mmd,  ''  how  he  had 
been  before  deceived  at  Oxford  by  the  conte  de 
Harcourt,  who  was  an  ambassador  likewise,  as 
we  then  thought,  named  bj  ourselves,  and  whose 
"  instructions  he  had  likewise  drawn;  and  yet, he 
could  not  but  well  remember  how  foully  that 
business  had  been  manasped,  and  how  dis- 
obligingly he  himsdf  had  been  treated  by  that 
"  ambassaaor ;  and  therefore  he  ooold  not  but 
'^  wonder,  that  the  same  artifices  should  again 
**  prevul  with  him ;  and  that  he  could  imagine 
"  that  the  instructions  he  had  drawn  would  be  at 
*'  all  considered,  or  pursued,  &rther  than  they 
'^  might  contribute  to  what  the  cardinal  for  the 
''  present  designed ;  of  the  integrity  whereof,  they 
**  toA  no  evidence,  but  had  reason  enough  to 
"  suspect  it." 

The  lord  Capel  and  the  lord  Colepepper  stayed 
at  Paris  with  tne  oueen  full  three  weeks;  having 
only  prevailed  witn  her  to  suspend  her  present 
commands  for  the  prince's  remove  from  Jersey, 
until  she  should  have  dear  intelligence  where  the 
king  was,  and  how  he  was  treated,  though  she 
declared  a  poutive  resolution  that  his  highnem 
should  come  to  Paris,  let  the  intelligence  he  what 
it  could  be;  and,  in  the  end,  they  were  wdl  as- 
sured that  his  majesty  had  put  himself  into  the 
Scottish  army  as  it  lay  before  Newark ;  and  that, 
as  soon  as  he  came  thither,  he  had  caused  that 
garrison  to  ddiver  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots;  and  that  thereupon  the  Scots  marched 
presently  away  to  Newcastle :  that  thev  had  pressed 
the  king  to  do  many  things,  which  he  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  do ;  and  that  thereupon  they  had 
put  very  strict  guards  upon  Ins  mnesty,  and  wonld 
not  permit  any  man  to  repair  to  him,  or  to  speak 
with  him ;  so  that  his  majesty  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  prisoner,  and  resolved  to  make  another 
escape  frmn  them  as  soon  as  he  could.  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham,  who  attended  upon  him  in  his  journey 
from  Oxford  as  his  sole  servant,  was  forbid  to 
come  any  more  near  him;  and  if  he  had  not  pot 
himself  on  board  a  vessel,  then  at  Newcastle,  and 
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bound  for  France,  the  Scots  would  have  delivered 
him  up  to  the  parliament.  Monsieur  Montrevil, 
the  French  envo^r,  pretended  that  they  were  so 
incensed  affainst  him  for  briskly  expostulating  with 
them  for  their  ill  treatment  of  the  king,  that  it  was 
no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain  in  their  quarters, 
and  more  dangerous  to  return  to  London ;  and 
therefore,  he  had  likewise  procured  a  Dutch  ship 
to  land  him  in  France,  and  was  come  to  Paris  be- 
fore the  lords  returned  to  Jersey. 

The  queen  thought  now  she  had  more  reason  to 
be  confirmed  in  her  former  resolution  for  the  speedy 
remove  of  the  prince,  and  it  was  pretended  that  he 
had  brought  a  letter  from  the  kmg,  which  was  de- 
ciphered by  the  lord  Jermyn ;  in  which  he  said, 
*'  that  he  md  believe  that  the  prince  could  not  be 
**  safe  anj  where  but  with  the  queen ;  and  there- 
**  fore  wished,  that  if  he  were  not  there  alreadjr, 
'*  he  should  be  speedily  sent  for ;"  and  Montrevil 
professed  to  have  a  message  by  word  of  mouth  to 
the  same  purpose:  whereas  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
who  left  the  king  but  the  day  before  Montrevil, 
and  was  as  entirely  trusted  by  the  king  as  any 
man  in  England,  brought  no  such  message ;  ana 
confessed  to  the  lord  Capel,  '*  that  he  thought  it 
''  very  pernicious  to  the  king  that  the  prince 
"  shoula  come  into  France  in  that  conjuncture, 
*'  and  before  it  was  known  how  the  Scots  would 
deal  with  him ;  and  that  the  king's  opinion  of 
the  convenience  of  his  coming  into  France,  could 
proceed  from  nothing  but  the  thought  of  his 
msecnrity  in  Jeney,  The  lord  Capel  offered 
to  undertake  to  make  a  journey  himself  to  New- 
castie,  and  to  receive  the  king's  positive  com- 
mands, which  he  was  sure  would  be  submitted  to, 
and  obeyed  by  all  the  council  as  well  as  b^r  him- 
self: but  the  queen  was  positive,  that,  without 
any  more  delay,  the  prince  shoidd  immediately 
repair  to  her ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  she  sent  the 
lord  Jermyn  (who  was  governor  of  Jersey)  toge- 
ther with  the  lord  Di^y,  the  lord  Wentworth, 
the  lord  Wilmot,  and  other  lords  and  gentlemen, 
who,  with  the  two  lords  who  had  been  sent  to  her 
by  the  prince,  should  make  haste  to  Jersey  to  see 
her  commands  executed.  Whilst  they  are  upon 
their  journey  thither,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  in- 
quire how  the  king  came  to  involve  himself  in 
tnat  perplexity,  out  of  which  he  was  never  able 
afterwards  to  recover  his  liberty  and  freedom. 

Monsieur  Montrevil  was  a  person  utterly  un- 
known to  me,  nor  had  I  ever  intercourse  or 
correspondence  with  him;  so  that  what  I  shall 
say  01  him  cannot  proceed  from  the  effects  of 
affection  or  prejudice,  and  if  I  shall  say  any  thing 
for  his  vindication  from  those  reproaches  which 
he  did,  and  vet  lies  under,  both  with  the  English 
and  Scottisn  nation,  countenanced  enough  by 
the  discountenance  he  received  from  the  cardinal 
after  his  return,  when  he  was,  after  the  first  ac- 
count he  had  given  of  his  negociation,  restrained 
from  coming  to  the  court,  and  forbid  to  remain  in 
Paris,  and  lay  under  a  formed,  declared  dislike  till 
his  death ;  which  with  grief  of  mind  shortly  en- 
sued. But  as  it  is  no  unusual  hardheartedness  in 
such  chief  ministers,  to  sacrifice  such  instruments, 
how  innocent  soever,  to  their  own  dark  purposes, 
80  it  is  probable,  that  temporary  doud  woula  soon 
have  vanished,  and  that  it  was  only  cast  over  him, 
that  he  might  be  thereby  seduded  from  the  con- 
versatran  of  the  English  court;  which  must  have 
been  reasonably  very  inquisitive,  and  might  there- 
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by  have  discovered  somewhat  which  the  other 
court  was  carefully  to  conceal :  I  say,  if  what  I 
here  set  down  of  that  transaction,  shall  appear 
some  vindication  of  that  gentleman  from  those 
imputations  under  which  his  memorv  remains 
blasted,  it  can  be  imputed  only  to  tne  love  of 
truth,  which  ought,  in  common  honesty,  to  be 
preserved  in  history  as  the  soul  of  it,  towards  all 
persons  who  come  to  be  mentioned  in  it;  and 
since  I  have  in  my  hands  all  the  original  letters 
which  passed  from  him  to  the  king,  and&e  king's 
answers  and  directions  thereupon,  or  such  authen- 
tic copies  thereof,  as  have  been  by  myself  examined 
with  the  originals,  I  take  it  to  be  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  me  to  absolve  him  from  any  guilt  with 
which  his  memory  lies  unjustly  changed,  and  to 
make  a  candid  interpretation  of  those  actions, 
which  appear  to  have  resulted  from  ingenuity,  and 
upright  intentions,  how  unsuccessful  soever. 

He  was  then  a  young  gentleman  of  parts  very 
equal  to  the  trust  the  cardinal  reposed  in  him,  and 
to  the  emplo3rment  he  gave  him ;  and  of  a  nature 
not  inclined  to  be  made  use  of  in  ordinarv  die- 
simulation  and  cozenage.    Whilst  he  took  his 
measures  only  from  the  Scottish  commissioners  at 
London,  and  from  those  presbvterians  whom  he 
had  opportunitv  to  converse  witn  there,  he  did  not 
give  tne  king  tne  least  encouragement  to  expect  a 
conjunction,  or  any  compliance  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  upon  any  cheaper  price  or  condition  than 
the  whole  alteration  of  the  government  of  the 
church  by  bishops,  and  an  entire  conformity  to  the 
covenant;  and  be  used  all  the  arguments  which 
occurred  to  him,  to  persuade  his  majesty  that  all 
other  hopes  of  agreement  with  them  were  despe- 
rate ;  and  when  he  saw  his  majesty  immoveable  in 
that  particular,  and  resolute  to  unaergo  the  utmost 
event  of  war,  before  he  would  wound  his  peace  of 
mind,  and  conscience,  with  such  an  odious  conces- 
sion, he  undertook  that  journey  we  mentioned  in 
the  end  of  the  last  year,  to  discover  whether  the 
same  rude  and  rind  spirit,  which  governed  those 
commissioners  at  Westminster,  possessed  also  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  that  com- 
mittee of  state  that  always  remained  with  the  army. 
The  Scottish  army  was  then  before  Newark ; 
and,  in  his  passage  thither,  he  waited  upon  the 
king  at  Oxford ;  and  was  confirmed  in  what  he 
had  reason  before  to  be  confident  of,  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  ever  to  prevail  with  his  ma- 
jesty to  give  up  the  church  to  the  most  impetuous 
demands  they  could  make,  or  to  the  greatest  ne- 
cessity himself  could  be  environed  with ;  but  as  to 
any  other  concessions  which  might  satisfy  their 
ambition  or  their  profit,  which  were  always  power- 
ful and  irresistible  spells  upon  that  people,  he 
had  ample  authority  and  commission  to  comply 
with  the  most  extravagant  demands  from  persons 
like  to  make  good  what  they  undertook,  except 
such  propositions  as  might  be  mischievous  to  the 
marquis  of  Mountrose ;  whom  the  king  resolved 
never  to  desert,  nor  any  who  had  joined  with  and 
assisted  him ;   all  whicn,  he  desired  to  unite  to 
those  who  might  now  be  persuaded  to  serve  him. 
His  majesty,  for  his  better  informati<»i,  recom- 
mended him  to  some  persons  who  had  then  com- 
mand in  the  Scottish  army;  of  whose  affections 
and  inclinations  to  his  service,  he  had  as  much 
confidence,  at  least,  as  he  ought  to  have ;  and  of 
thdr  credit,  and  courage,  and  interest,  a  greater 
than  was  due  to  theiQi 
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effectually  join  with  the  said  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  also  receive  all  such  persona  as  shall 
come  in  unto  him,  and  join  with  them  for  his 
majesty's  preservation :  and  that  they  shall  pro- 
tect all  his  majesty's  party  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  as  his  majesty  will  command  all 
those  under  his  obedience  to  do  the  like  to  them ; 
and  that  they  shall  emploj"  their  armies  and 
forces,  to  assist  his  majesty  m  the  procuring  of 
a  happy  and  well  ffrounded  peace,  for  the  good 
of  his  majesty  ana  his  said  kingdamsy  and  in 
recovery  of  his  majesty's  just  rights.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and 
seal  this  first  of  April  1646. 


When  he  [Montrevill  came  to  the  army,  and 
after  he  had  endeavoured  to  undeceive  those  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  believe,  that  a  peremptory 
and  obstinate  insisting  upon  the  alteration  of  the 
church-ffovemment  (the  expectation  and  assurance 
whereof  nad  indeed  first  enabled  them  to  make 
that  expedition)  would  at  last  prevail  over  the 
king's  spirit,  as  it  had  done  in  Scotland,  he  found 
those  in  whom  the  power,  at  least  the  command  of 
the  army  was,  mucn  more  moderate  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  the  committee  which  presided  in  the 
counsels,  rather  devising  and  projecting  expedients 
how  they  might  recede  from  the  rigour  of  their 
former  demands,  than  peremptory  to  adhere  to 
them,  and  willing  he  should  beheve  that  they  stay^ 
for  the  coming  of  the  chancellor  out  of  Scotland, 
who  was  daily  expected,  before  they  would  declare 
their  resolution ;  not  that  they  were,  for  the  pre- 
sent, without  one.  They  were  very  much  pleased 
that  the  king  offered,  and  desired  to  come  to  them, 
and  remain  m  the  army  with  them,  if  he  might  be 
secured  of  a  good  reception  for  himself,  andsecu- 
rity  for  his  servants  who  should  attend  him,  and 
his  friends  who  should  resort  to  him;  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  armv  spoke  of  that,  as  a 
thing  they  so  much  wishea,  that  it  could  be  in 
nobody's  power  to  hinder  it,  if  there  were  any 
who  would  attempt  it;  and  they  who  had  the 
greatest  power  in  the  conduct  of  the  most  secret 
counsels,  took  pains  to  be  thought  to  have  much 
franker  resolutions  in  that  particular,  than  they 
thought  yet  seasonable  to  express  in  direct  under- 
takings; and  employed  those  who  were  known  to 
be  most  entirely  trusted  by  them,  and  some  of 
those  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 
king,  to  assure  him  that  he  might  confidently  ad» 
vise  his  majesty  to  repair  to  the  army,  upon  the 
terms  himself  had  proposed ;  and  that  they  would 
send  a  good  body  of  tneir  horse,  to  meet  his  ma- 
jesty at  any  place  he  should  appoint  to  conduct 
nim  in  safety  to  them.  Upon  which  encourage- 
ment he  prepared  a  paper  to  be  signed  by  himself, 
and  sent  to  the  king  as  his  engagement;  and 
shewed  it  to  those  who  had  been  most  cl^r  to  him 
in  their  expressions  of  duty  to  the  king;  and 
which,  being  approved  by  them,  he  sent  by  the 
other  who  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  trusted  by 
those  who  were  m  the  highest  trust  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  them,  who  had  in  a  manner  excused 
themselves  for  being  so  reserved  towards  him,  as 
if  required  in  that  conjuncture  of  their  affairs, 
when  there  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  most  hos- 
tile jealousy  between  the  independent  army  and 
them.  When  the  paper  was  likewise  returned  to 
him  with  approbation  after  their  perusal,  he  sent 
it  to  the  kin^ ;  in  these  words  faitnfuUy  translated 
out  of  the  original. 

["  I  do  promise  ^  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
*^  queen  regent,  (my  master  and  mistress^  and 
*'  by  virtue  of  the  powers  that  I  have  from  their 
^'  majesties,  that  if  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall 
"  put  himself  into  the  Scottish  army,  he  shall  be 
"  there  received  as  their  natural  sovereign;  and 
"  that  he  shall  be  with  them  in  all  freedom  of  his 
*'  conscience  and  honour;  and  that  all  such  of  his 
*'  subiects  and  servants  as  shall  be  there  with  him, 
<<  shall  be  safelv  and  honourably  protected  in  their 
**  persons;  ana  that  thesaid  Scota  shall  really  and 

[a  This  engagement  is  copied  from  the  Ckrendon 
State  Papers.] 
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Many  days  had  not  passed  after  the  sending 
that  express,  when  he  founa  such  chagrin,  and 
tergiversation,  in  some  of  those  he  had  treated 
with,  one  man  denying  what  he  had  said  to  him- 
self, and  another  disclaiming  the  having  given 
such  a  man  authoritv  to  say  that  from  him  which 
the  other  still  avowed  he  had  done,  that  Montrevil 
thought  himself  obliged,  with  all  speed,  to  adver- 
tise his  majesty  of  the  foul  change,  and  to  dissuade 
him  from  venturing  his  person  in  the  power  of 
such  men :  but  the  express  who  carried  tnat  letter 
was  taken  prisoner;  and  thouffh  he  made  his 
escape,  and  preserved  his  letter,  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed in  his  journey ;  and  was  compelled  to  return 
to  him  who  sent  him ;  and  by  that  time,  he  having 
informed  the  committee,  what  he  had  done  to  vin- 
dicate himself  from  b^g  made  a  property  by 
them  to  betray  the  kinff,  and  expressed  a  deep  re- 
sentment of  the  injury  done  to  the  king  his  master, 
and  to  himself,  in  their  receding  from  what  they 
had  promised,  they  appeared  again  to  be  of  an- 
other temper,  and  very  much  to  aeare  his  majesty's 
presence  m  the  army;  and  to  that  purpose,  they 
promised,  as  an  unanimous  resolution,  "  tlu^  they 
would  send  a  considerable  party  of  horse  to 
meet  his  majesty  at  Burton  upon  Trent;  and 
that  they  could  not  advance  mrther  with  the 
whole  party;  but  that  some  horse  should  be 
sent  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  at  Bosworth, 
"  which  is  the  middle  way  between  Burton  and 
"  Harborough,  whither  they  hoped  his  own  horse 
"  would  be  able  to  convey  him  securely;"  they 
desired  ''  the  king  to  appoint  the  day,  and  they 
"  would  not  fail  to  be  there."  Thev  wished,  ''that 
"  when  their  troops  should  meet  nis  nuues^,  he 
"  would  tell  them  that  he  was  going  into  Scotland ; 
"  upon  which,  they  would  finS  themselves  obliged 
"  to  attend  lum  into  their  army,  without  betnf 
able  to  discover  any  thing  of  a  treaty ;  of  which 
the  parliament  ought  yet  to  receive  no  adver- 
tisement :"  of  all  \^ch  Montrevil  gave  the  king 
a  very  fuU  and  plain  narration,  together  with  what 
he  had  written  before,  by  his  letter  of  the  15th  of 
the  same  April,  to  secretary  Nicholas ;  and,  in  the 
same  letter,  he  informed  his  majesty,  "  that  they 
"  did  not  desire  that  any  of  those  forces  which  had 
"  followed  the  king's  party,  should  join  with  them, 
**  no  nor  so  much  as  those  horse  that  should  have 
accompanied  his  majesty,  should  remain  in  their 
army  with  him :  that  they  had  with  much  ado 
agreed,  that  the  two  princes"  (for  his  mtjesty, 
upon  prince  Rupert's  humble  submission,  was  re- 
conciled to  both  his  nephews)  ''might  follow  the 
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king,  with  Buch  other  of  his  eervants  as  were 
not  excepted  from  pardon ;  and  that  those  three 
*'  might  stay  with  his  majesty  imtil  the  parliament 
*'  of  England  should  demand  them ;  in  which 
"  case  they  could  not  refuse  to  deliver  them;  hut 
"  that  they  would  first  furnish  them  with  some 
*'  means  of  setting  heyond  seas." 
The  king  had  proposed,  "  that  there  might  he 
a  union  hetween  them  and  the  marquis  of  Mount- 
rose  ;  and  that  his  forces  might  be  joined  with 
their  army;''  which  thev  had  said,  *'  they  could 
not  consent  to,  with  rererence  to  the  person  of 
*'  Mountrose;  who,  after  so  much  blood  spilt 
"  by  him  of  many  of  the  greatest  families,  they 
"  thought  could  not  be  safe  among  them :"  where- 
upon the  king  had  declared,  that  "  he  would  send 
"  him  his  extraordinary  ambassador  into  France ;" 
which  they  appeared  not  to  contradict,  but  had 
now  changed  their  mind ;  of  which  Montrevil  like- 
wise gave  an  account  in  the  same  letter :  "  that 
they  could  not  give  their  consent  that  the  mar- 

2ui8  of  Mountrose  should  go  ambassador  into 
'ranee,  but  into  any  other  place,  he  mi^ht ;  and 
that  they  again,  though  without  limiting  the 
time,  insisted  upon  settling  the  presbyterian  go- 
vernment;" and  he  concluded  his  letter  with 
these  words,  **  I  will  say  no  more  but  this,  that 
his  majesty  and  you  know  the  Scots  better  than 
*'  I  do :  I  represent  these  things  nakedly  to  you, 
as  I  am  obliged  to  do ;  I  have  not  taken  upon 
me  the  boldness  to  give  any  counsel  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  yet  if  he  hath  any  other  refuge,  or  means 
to  make  better  conditions,  I  think  he  ought  not 
to  accept  of  these ;  but  if  he  sees  all  things  des- 
perate every  where  else,  and  that  he  and  his 
servants  cannot  be  secure  with  his  parliament  of 
England,  I  dare  yet  assure  him,  that  though  he 
*'  and  Ms  servants  may  not  be  here  with  all  that 
''  satis^Bu^tion  perhaps  which  he  might  desire,  yet 
''  he  especially  shall  be  as  secure  as  possible." 

In  another  letter  dated  the  next  day  after  (the 
1 6th  of  April)  to  the  same  secretary,  he  hath 
these  words ;  "  I  have  orders  from  the  deputies 
*'  of  Scotland  to  assure  you,  that  they  will  not 
*'  herein  fail,"  (which  related  to  sending  the  horse 
to  meet  his  majesty,)  ''as  soon  as  they  shall  know 
**  his  day;  and  that  the  king  shall  be  received  into 
*'  the  army  as  hath  been  promised ;  and  that  his 
*'  conscience  shall  not  be  forced."  And  in  the 
last  letter,  which  his  majesty  or  the  secretary  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  which  was  dated  the  20th 
of  April  1646,  there  are  these  words  :  *'  They  tell 
*'  me  that  they  will  do  more  than  can  be  expressed ; 
'*  but  let  not  his  majesty  hope  for  any  more  than 
I  send  him  word  of;  that  ne  may  not  be  deceiv- 
"  ed ;  and  let  him  take  his  measures  aright ;  for 
**  certainly  the  enterprise  is  full  of  danger :"  yet, 
in  the  same  letter,  he  says,  '^  the  disposition  of  the 
*'  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  army  is  such  as  the  king 
can  desire;  they  begin  to  draw  off  their  troops 
towards  Burton,  and  the  hindering  his  majesty 
from  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  English  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  them,  that  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved but  that  they  will  do  all  that  lies  in  their 
power  to  hinder  it." 
rhis  was  the  proceeding  of  monsieur  Montrevil 
in  that  whole  transaction :  and  if  he  were  too  san- 
guine upon  his  first  conversation  with  the  oflScers 
of  the  Scottish  army,  and  some  of  the  committee, 
and  when  he  signed  that  engagement  upon  the 
first  of  April,  he  made  haste  to  retract  that  confi- 
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dence,  and  was  in  all  his  despatches  afterwards 
phlegmatic  enough;  and,  after  his  majesty  had  put 
himself  into  their  hands,  he  did  honestly  and 
stoutly  charge  all  the  particular  persons  with  the 
promises  and  engagements  they  had  given  to  him, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  cardinal  sensible  of 
the  indignity  that  was  offered  to  that  crown  in  the 
violation  of*^ those  promises  and  engagements; 
which  was  the  reason  of  his  being  commanded  to 
return  home,  as  soon  as  the  king  came  to  New- 
castle ;  lest  his  too  keen  resentment  might  irritate 
the  Scots,  and  make  it  appear  to  the  parliament 
how  fiur  France  was  engaged  in  that  whole  nego- 
ciation;  which  the  cardinal  had  no  mind  should 
appear  to  the  world :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  cautions  and  animadversions  which 
the  king  received  from  Montrevil  after  his  engage- 
ment, would  have  diverted  him  from  that  enter- 
prise, if  his  majesty  had  discerned  any  other  course 
to  take  that  had  been  preferable  even  to  the  hazard 
that  he  saw  he  must  undergo  with  the  Scots; 
but  he  was  clearly  destitute  of  anv  other  refuge. 
Every  day  brougnt  the  news  of  the  loss  of  some 
garrison;  and  as  Oirford  was  already  blocked  up 
at  a  distance,  by  those  horse  which  Fairfax  had 
sent  out  of  the  west  to  that  purpose,  or  to  wait  upon 
the  king,  and  follow  him  close,  if  he  should  remove 
out  of  Oxford ;  so  he  had  soon  reduced  Exeter, 
and  some  other  garrisons  in  Devonshire.  The 
governors  then,  when  there  was  no  visible  and 
apparent  hope  of  being  reheved,  thought  that  they 
might  deUver  up  their  garrisons  before  they  were 
pressed  with  the  last  extremities,  that  they  might 
obtain  the  better  conditions ;  and  yet  it  was  ob- 
served that  better  and  more  honourable  condition9 
were  not  given  to  any,  than  to  those  who  kept  the 
places  they  were  trusted  with,  tiHrthcy  had  not  one 
day's  victual  left ;  of  which  we  shall  observe  more 
hereafter.  By  this  means  Fairfax  was  within 
three  days  of  Oxford  before  the  king  left  it,,  or 
fully  resolved  what  to  do. 

His  majesty  had  before  sent  to  two  eminentr 
commanders  of  name,  who  had  blocked  up  tilie 
town  at  a  distance,  "  that  if  they  would  pass  their 
"  words,"  (how  slender  a  security  soever,  from 
such  men  who  had  broken  so  many  oaths,  for  the 
safety  of  the  king,)  "that  they  would  immediately 
"  conduct  him  to  the  parliament,  he  would  have 
"  put  himself  into  theu*  hands;"  for  he  was  yet 
persuaded  to  think  so  well  of  the  city  of  London, 
that  he  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  have 
found  hunself  there :  but  those  oflScers  would  sub- 
mit to  no  such  engagements ;  and  great  care  wae 
taken  to  have  strict  guards  round  about  London, 
that  he  might  not  get  thither.  What  should  the 
king  do  ?  There  was  one  thing  most  formidable 
to  him,  which  he  was  resolved  to  avoid,  that  was, 
to  be  enclosed  in  Oxford,  and  so  to  be  given  up, 
or  taken,  when  the  town  should  be  surrendered, 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  independents'  army;  which  he 
was  advertised,  from  all  hands,  would  treat  him 
verf  barbarously. 

In  this  perple«ty,  he  chose  rather  to  commit 
hunself  to  the  Scottish  army;  which  yet  he  did 
not  trust  so  far  as  to  give  them  notice  of  his  jour- 
ney, by  sending  for  aparty  of  their  horse  to  meet 
him,  as  they  had  proffered ;  but  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, upon  the  27th  day  of  April,  he  went  out  of 
Oxford,  attended  only  oy  John  Ashbumham,  and 
a  scholar,  (one  Hudson,)  who  understood  the  by- 
ways as  well  as  the  common,  and  was  indeed  a 
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tions,  that  anny  with  ^preat  expedition  marched 
towards  Newcastle;  which  the  king  was  glad  of» 
though  their  hehaviour  to  him  was  still  the  same; 
and  great  strictness  used  that  he  might  not  confer 
with  any  man  who  was  not  well  known  to  them, 
much  less  receive  letters  from  any. 

It  was  an  observation  in  that  time,  that  the  first 
publishing  of  extraordinary  news  was  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  by  the  preacher's  text,  and  his  man- 
ner of  discourse  upon  it,  the  auditors  might  judge, 
and  commonly  foresaw,  what  was  like  to  be  next 
done  in  the  parliament  or  council  of  state.  The 
first  sermon  that  was  preached  before  the  king, 
after  the  army  rose  from  Newark  to  march  north- 
wards, was  upon  the  19th  chapter  of  the  2d  Book 
of  Samuel,  the  41st,  42d,  and  43d  verses. 

41.  And,  behold,  aU  the  men  of  Israel  came  to 
the  king,  and  said  unto  the  king.  Why  hav^ 
our  brethren  the  men  of  Judah  stolen  thee 
away,  and  have  brought  the  king,  and  his 
household,  and  all  David's  men  with  him,  over 
Jordan ? 

42.  And  aU  the  men  of  Judah  answered  the  men 
of  Israel,  Because  the  king  is  near  of  kin  ta 
us :  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  mat" 
ter  ?  have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king^s  cost  ? 
or  hath  he  given  us  any  gift  f 

43.  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men  of 
Judah,  and  said.  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king, 
and  we  have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye  2 
why  then  did  ye  despise  us,  that  our  advice 
should  not  be  first  had  in  bringing  back  our 
king  f  And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah 
were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of 
Israel. 

Upon  which  words,  the  preacher  gave  men  cause 
to  believe,  that  now  they  had  gotten  their  king, 
they  resolved  to  keep  him,  and  to  adhere  to  him. 
But  his  majesty  came  no  sooner  to  Newcastle, 
than  both  monsieur  Montrevil  was  restrained  from 
having  any  conference  with  him,  and  Mr.  Ash- 
bum^m  was  advised  "to  shift  for  himself,  or 
"  else  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  par- 
•*  hament ;"  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
come  to  Paris  when  the  queen  sent  those  lords  to 
hasten  the  prince's  remove  from  Jersey. 

"When  those  lords,  with  their  great  train,  came 
to  Jersey,  which  was  towards  the  end  of  June, 
they  brought  widi  them  a  letter  from  the  queen  to 
the  prince ;  in  which  she  told  him,  "  that  she  was 
"  now  fully  satisfied,  from  the  intelligence  she  had 
"  from  Newcastle  and  London,  that  he  could  not 
"  make  any  longer  residence  in  Jersey  without 
"  apparent  danger  of  falling  into  the  enemy's 
"  hands ;  and  that  if  he  should  continue  there,  all 
"  possible  attempts  would  be  suddenly  made,  as 
"  well  by  treachery  as  by  force,  to  get  his  person 
"  into  their  power;  and  therefore  her  majestv  did 
positively  require  him  to  give  immediate  obedi- 
ence to  the  king's  commands,  mentioned  in  the 
letter  which  he  had  lately  sent  by  sir  Dudley 
"  Wyat,"  (which  is  set  out  before,) "  and  reiterated 
"  in  a  letter  which  she  had  since  received  from 
**  the  king  by  monsieur  Montrevil."  Her  majesty 
said,  ^*  that  she  had  the  greatest  assurance  from 
"  the  crown  of  France,  that  possibly  could  be 
"  given,  for  his  honourable  reception,  and  full 
"  Bberty  to  continue  there,  and  to  depart  from 


very  skilful  guide.  In  this  equipage  he  left  Oxford 
on  a  Monday,  leaving  those  of  his  council  in  Oxford 
who  were  privy  to  nis  going  out,  not  informed 
whether  he  would  go  to  the  Scottish  army,  or  get 

Erivately  into  Lon£>n,  and  lie  there  concealed,  till 
e  might  choose  that  which  was  best ;  and  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  he  had  not  within  himself 
at  that  time  a  fixed  resolution  what  he  would  do ; 
which  was  the  more  credited  because  it  was  nine 
days  after  his  leaving  Oxford,  before  it  was  Imown 
where  the  king  was;  insomuch  as  Fairfax,  who 
came  before  it  the  fifth  day  after  his  majesty  was 
gone,  was  sat  down,  and  li^  made  his  circumval- 
lation  about  Oxford,  before  he  knew  that  the  king 
was  in  the  Scottish  army ;  but  the  king  had  wasted 
that  time  in  several  places,  whereof  some  were 
gentlemen's  houses,  (where  he  was  not  unknown, 
though  untaken  notice  of,)  purposely  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  condition  of  the  marquis  of  Mount- 
rose,  and  to  find  some  secure  passage  that  he  might 
find  himself  with  him ;  which  he  did  exceedingly 
desire ;  but  in  the  end,  went  into  the  Scottisn 
army  before  Newark,  and  sent  for  Montrevil  to 
come  to  him. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  when  the  king 
went  to  the  general's  lodging,  and  discovered 
himself  to  him ;  who  either  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
exceedingly  surprised  and  confounded  at  his  ma- 
jesty's presence;  and  knew  not  what  to  say;  but 
presently  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  committee,  who 
were  no  less  perplexed.  An  express  was  presently 
sent  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  to  inform 
them  of  the  unexpected  news,  as  a  thing  they  had 
not  the  least  imagination  of.  The  parliament  were 
so  disordered  with  the  intelligence,  that  at  first 
they  resolved  to  command  their  general  to  raise 
the  sie^e  before  Oxford,  and  to  march  with  all 
expedition  to  Newark ;  but  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners at  London  diverted  them  from  that,  by 
assuring  them,  "  that  all  their  orders  would  meet 

"  with  an  absolute  obedience  in  their  army;"  so 

they  made  a  short  despatch  to  them,  in  which  it 

was  evident  that  they  believed  the  king  had  gone 

to  them  by  invitation,  and  not  out  of  his  own  free 

choice ;  and  implying,  "  that  they  should  shortly 

"  receive  farther  direction  from  them ;"  and  in  the 

mean  time,  *'  that  they  should  carefully  watch  that 

"  his  majesty  did  not  dispose  himseli  to  go  some 

"  whither  else."    The  great  care  in  the  army  was, 

that  there  might  be  only  respect  and  good  manners 

shewed  towards  the  king,  without  any  thing  of 

afiectton  or  dependence ;  and  therefore  the  general 

never  asked  the  word  of  him,  or  any  orders,  nor 

suffered  the  officers  of  the  army  to  resort  to,  or  to 

have  any  discourse  with  his  majesty.     Montrevil 

was  ill  looked  upon,  as  the  man  who  had  brought 

this  inconvenience  upon  them  without  their  con- 
sent ;  but  he  was  not  frighted  from  owning  and 

declaring  what  had  passed  between  them,  what 

they  had  promised,  and  what  they  were  engaged 

to  do.     However,  though  the  king  liked  not  the 

treatment  he  received,  he  was  not  without  appre- 
hension, that  Fairfax  might  be  forthwith  appointed 

to  decline  all  other  enterprises,  and  to  bring  him- 
self near  the  Scottish  army,  they  being  too  near 

together  already ;  and  therefore  ne  forthwith  gave 

order  to  the  lord  Bellasis  to  surrender  Newark, 

that  the  Scots  might  march  northward;  which 

they  resolved  to  do ;  and  he  ginng  up  that  place,  ^  ,  . 

which  he  could  have  defended  for  some  months  I  *'  thence,  at  his  pleasure ;  and  she  engjaged  her 

longer  from  that  enemy,  upon  honourable  condi-  \  "  own  word,  that  whenever  his  GOuncU  should 
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'*  find  it  fit  for  bim  to  so  out  of  France,  she  would 
never  oppose  it ;  ana  that  during  his  residence 
in  that  kingdom,  all  matters  of  importance 
which  might  concern  himself,  or  relate  to  his 
majesty's- affairs,  should  be  debated  and  resolved 
by  himself  and  the  council,  in  such  manner  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  if  he  had  continued  in 
England,  or  in  Jersey  :'*  and  concluded,  "  that 
'*  he  should  make  all  possible  haste  to  her." 

The  lords,  which  arrived  with  this  despatch  from 
her  majesty,  had  no  imagination  that  there  would 
have  been  any  question  of  his  highness's  compli- 
ance with  the  queen's  command ;  and  therefore,  as 
soon  as  they  had  kissed  the  prince's  hand,  which 
was  in  the  afternoon,  they  desired  that  the  council 
might  presently  be  called ;  and  when  they  came 
toother,  the  lords  Jermyn,  Digby^and  Wentworth, 
bemg  likewise  present,  and  sitting  in  the  council, 
they  desired  the  prince,  "  that  his  mother's  letter 
"  might  be  read ;  and  then,  since  they  conceived 
"  there  could  be  no  debate  upon  his  highness's 
yielding  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  king 
and  queen,  that  they  might  only  consider  of  the 
day  when  he  might  begin  his  journey,  and  of 
**  the  order  he  woidd  observe  in  it."  The  lords  of 
the  coimcil  represented  to  the  prince,  "  that  they 
were  the  oidv  persons  that  were  accountable  to 
the  king,  ana  to  the  kingdom,  for  any  resolution 
his  highness  should  take,  and  for  the  consequence 
*'  thereof;  and  that  the  other  lords  who  were  pre- 
"  sent  had  no  title  to  deliver  their  ad\dce,  or  to  be 
present  at  the  debate,  they  being  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  what  his  highness  should  resolve 
to  do ;  and  therefore  desired  that  the  whole 
matter  might  be  debated ;  the  state  of  the  king's 
"  present  condition  understood  as  far  as  it  might 
"  De ;  and  the  reasons  considered  which  made  it 
"  coimsellable  for  his  highness  to  repair  into  France, 
"  and  what  might  be  said  against  it ;  and  the 
"  rather,  because  it  was  very  notorious  that  the 
king  had  given  no  positive  direction  in  the  point, 
but  upon  a  supposition  that  the  prince  could 
not  remain  secure  in  Jersey ;  which  was  like- 
"  wise  the  ground  of  the  queen's  last  command ; 
and  which  they  believed  had  no  foundation  of 
reason;   and  that  his   residence  there  might 
be  very  unquestionably  safe."  This  begot  some 
warmth  and  contradiction  between  persons ;  inso- 
much as  the  prince  thought  it  very  necessary  to 
suspend  the  debate  till  the  next  day,  to  the  end 
that  by  several  and  private  conferences  together 
between  the  lords  who  came  from  Paris,  and  those 
who  were  in  Jersey,  they  might  convert,  or  con- 
firm each  other  in  the  same  opinions;  at  least  that 
the  next  debate  might  be  free  from  passion  and 
unkindness;  and  so  the  council  rose,  and  the 
several  lords  betook  themselves  to  use  the  same 
arguments,  or  such  as  they  thought  more  agree- 
able to  the  person,  as  the  lord  Digby  had  before 
done  to  his  friend,  and  with  the  same  success. 

The  next  day  when  they  were  called  together, 
the  lord  Capel  gave  an  account  of  all  that  had 
passed  with  the  aueen  from  the  time  that  the  lord 
Colepepper  and  he  came  thither ;  and  "  that  the 
"  reasons  they  had  carried  from  the  prince  had  so 
"  far  prevailed  with  the  queen,  that  her  majesty 
''  resolved  to  take  no  final  resolution  till  she  re- 
"  ceived  farther  advertisement  of  the  king's  plea- 
"  sure ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  information 
"  she  had  received  from  monsieur  Montrevil  had 
weight  enough  to  produce  the  quick  resolution 
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it  had  done :  that  he  thought  it  still  most  abso^ 
lutely  necessary,  to  receive  the  king's  positive 
"  command  before  the  prince  should  remove  out 
"  of  his  majesty's  own  dominions ;  there  being  no 
"  shadow  of  cause  to  suspect  his  security  there : 
"  that  he  had  then  offered  to  the  queen,  that  he 
would  himself  make  a  journey  to  Newcastle  to 
receive  his  majesty's  commands;  and  that  he 
now  made  the  same  offer  to  the  prince:  and 
"  because  it  did  appear  that  his  majesty  was  very 
"  strictly  guarded,  and  that  persons  did  not  easily 
"  find  access  to  him,  and  that  his  own  person 
might  be  seized  upon  in  his  journey  thither,  or 
his  stay  there,  or  his  return  back,  and  so  his 
highness  might  be  disappointed  of  the  informa- 
tion he  expected,  and  remain  still  in  the  same 
uncertainty  as  to  a  resolution,  he  did  propose, 
and  consent  to,  as  his  opinion,  that  if  he  did  not 
return  again  to  Jersey  within  the  space  of  one 
"  month,  the  prince  should  resolve  to  remove  into 
"  France,  if  in  the  mean  time  such  preparatories 
"  were  made  there,  as  he  thought  were  necessary, 
"  and  were  yet  defective." 

He  said,  "he  had  been  lately  at  Paris  by  the 
prince's  command;  and  had  received  many 
graces  from  the  queen,  who  had  vouchsafed  to 
unpart  all  her  own  reasons  for  the  prince's  re- 
move, and  the  grounds  for  the  confidence  she 
had  of  the  affections  of  France :  but,  that  he 
"  did  still  wonder,  if  the  court  of  France  had  so 
"  great  a  desire,  as  was  pretended,  that  the  prince 
"  of  Wales  should  repair  thither,  that  in  the  two 
"  months'  time  his  highness  had  been  in  Jersey, 
"  they  had  never  sent  a  gentleman  to  see  him, 
"  ana  to  invite  him  to  come  thither ;  nor  had 
"  these  who  came  now  from  the  queen,  brought 
"  BO  much  as  a  pass  for  him  to  come  into  France : 
"  that  he  could  not  but  observe,  that  all  we  had 
hitherto  proposed  to  ourselves  from  France  had 
proved  in  no  degree  answerable  to  our  expecta- 
tions ;  as  the  five  thousand  foot,  which  we  had 
expected  in  the  west  before  the  prince  came 
from  thence ;  and  that  we  had  more  reason  to 
be  jealous  now  than  ever,  since  it  had  been  by 
the  advice  of  France,  that  the  king  had  now  put 
*'  Umself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots;  and  there- 
*'  fore  we  ought  to  be  the  more  watchful  in  the  dis- 
"  posing  the  person  of  the  prince  by  their  advice 
"  likewise."  He  concluded,  "  that  he  could  not 
"  give  his  advice,  or  consent,  that  the  prince 
"  should  repair  into  France,  till  the  king's  plea- 
"  sure  might  be  known,  or  such  other  circum- 
''  stances  might  be  provided  in  France,  as  had 
**  been  hitherto  neglected." 

The  lord  Digby  and  the  lord  Jermyn  wondered 
very  much,  "  that  there  should  be  any  doubt  of 
"  the  affections  of  France,  or  that  it  should  be  be- 
"  lieved  that  the  queen  could  be  deceived,  or  not 
"  well  enough  informed  in  that  particular :"  they 
related  many  particulars  which  had  passed  between 
the  cardinal  and  them  in  private  conferences,  and 
the  great  professions  of  affection  he  made  to  the 
king.  They  said, "  that  the  ambassador  who  was 
"  now  appointed  to  go  thither  was  chosen  by  the 
"  queen  herself,  and  had  no  other  instructions  but 
"  what  she  had  given  him ;  and  that  he  was  not 
"  to  stay  there  above  a  month ;  at  the  end  of 
"  which  he  was  to  denounce  war  agsdnst  the  par- 
"  liament,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  such  pro- 
"  positions  as  he  made ;  and  so  to  return ;  and 
''  then,  that  there  should  be  an  army  of  thirty 
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Tlie  prince  resolves  to  go  into  France. 


[book  X. 


/thousand  men   immediately  transported   into 

/  England,  witii  the  prince  of  Wsdes  in  the  head 

^'  of  them ;  that  the  ambassador  was  ahready  gone 

'  from  Paris,  but  was  not  to  embark  till  he  should 

'  first  receive  advertisement  that  the  prince  of 

**  Wales  was  landed  in  France ;  for  that  France 

'  had  no  reason  to  embark  themselves  so  far  in  the 

*'  king's  quarrel,  if  the  prince  of  WiJes  shoi^d  re- 

''  fuse  to  venture  his  person  with  them ;  or,  it 

''  may  be,  engage  against  them  upon  another  in- 

"  terest." 

They  therefore  besought  the  prince,  and  the 
lords,  "  that  they  would  consider  well,  whether  he 
*'  would  disappoint  his  father  and  himself  of  so 
great  fruit  as  they  were  even  ready  to  gather, 
and  of  which  they  could  not  be  disappointed  but 
by  unseasonable  jealousies  of  the  mtegrity  of 
France,  and  by  delaying  to  give  them  satisfaction 
"  in  the  remove  of  the  prince  from  Jersey." 

These  arguments,  pressed  with  all  the  assurance 
and  confidence  imaginable,  by  persons  of  that  near 
trust  and  confidence  with  the  king,  who  were  not 
like  to  be  deceived  themselves,  nor  to  have  any 
purpose  to  deceive  the  prince,  wrought  so  far  witn 
his  highness,  that  he  declared  himself  resolved 
*'  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  the  (^ueen,  and 
"  forthwith  remove  into  France ;"  which  being 
resolved,  he  wished  "  there  might  be  no  more  de- 
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separation  of  all  those  persons  who  were  trusted 
by  the  king  with  the  person  of  the  prince,  would 
blast  their  counsel,  and  weigh  down  the  single 
positive  determination  of  the  queen  herself. 

On  the  other  side,  the  others  did  not  think  they 
were  treated  in  that  manner  as  was  due  to  persons 
so  intrusted ;  and  that  in  truth  many  ill  conse- 
quences would  result  from  that  sudden  departure 
of  the  prince  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  where 
his  residence  might  have  been  secure  in  respect  of 
the  affairs  of  England ;  where,  besides  the  garri- 
sons of  Scilly  ana  Pendennis,  (which  might  always 
be  relieved  by  sea,)  there  remaned  stiU  within  ms 
majesty's  obedience,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Walling- 
ford,  Ludlow,  and  some  other  places  of  less  name; 
which,  upon  any  divisions  among  themselves,  that 
were  naturally  to  be  expected,  might  have  turned 
the  scale:  nor  did  they  know,  of  what  ill  conse- 
quence it  miffht  be  to  the  king,  that  in  such  a 
conjuncture  the  prince  should  be  removed,  when 
it  might  appear  more  counsellable  that  he  should 
appear  in  Scotland. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Ashbumham's  opinion,  which  he 
had  deUvered  to  the  lord  Capel,  wrought  very  much 
upon  them ;  for  that  a  man  so  entirely  trusted  by 
the  king,  who  had  seen  him  as  lately  as  any  body, 
should  bring  no  directions  from  his  majesty  to  his 
son,  and  that  he  should  believe,  that  it  was  fitter 
bate  upon  that  point,  but  that  they  would  all   for  the  prince  to  stay  in  Jersev  than  to  remove 


"  resolve  to  go  with  him,  and  that  there  might  be 

their  counsels,  as  had 
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great  an  unity 
hitherto  always  been 

This  so  positive  declaration  of  the  prince  of  his 
own  resolution  made  all  farther  arguments  against 


into  France,  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  better 
understood,  confirmed  them  in  the  judgment  they 
had  delivered. 

But  there  was  another  reason  that  prevailed  with 
those  who  had  been  made  privy  to  it,  and  which. 


it  not  only  useless  but  indecent ;  and  therefore  |  out  of  duty  to  the  queen,  they  thought  not  fit  to 


they  rephed  not  to  that  point,  yet  every  man  of 
the  council,  the  lord  Colepepper  only  excepted, 
besought  his  highness,  "  that  he  would  g^ve  them 
his  pardon,  if  they  did  not  farther  wait  upon 
him ;  for  they  conceived  thdr  commission  to  be 
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publish,  or  insist  upon;  it  was  the  instructions 
given  to  Bellievre,  (and  which  too  much  manifested 
the  irresolution  her  majesty  had,)  not  to  insist  upon 
what  they  well  knew  tne  king  would  never  depart 
from ;  for,  though  that  ambassador  was  required 


now  at  an  end ;  and  that  they  could  not  assume    to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  the  presbyterians  to 
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any  authority  by  it  to  themselves,  if  they  waited 
upNon  him  into  France;  nor  expect  that  their 
"  counsels  there  shoTild  be  hearkened  unto,  when 
**  they  were  now  rejected."  And  so,  after  some 
sharp  replies  between  the  lords  of  different  judg- 
ments, which  made  the  council  break  up  the 
sooner,  they  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  France 
took  their  leaves  of  the  prince,  and  kissed  his 
hand ;  his  highness  then  declaring, "  that  he  would 
*'  be  gone  the  next  dav  by  five  of  the  clock  in  the 
*'  morning,"  though  the  cross  winds,  and  want  of 
aome  provisions  which  were  necessary  for  the 
journey,  detained  him  there  four  or  ^yq  days 
longer;  during  which  time,  the  dissentin|<  lords 
every  day  waited  upon  him,  and  were  received  by 
him  very  gradouslv ;  his  highness  well  knowing 
and  expressing  to  tnem  a  confidence  in  their  affec- 
tions, and  that  they  would  be  ready  to  wait  upon 
him,  whenever  his  occasions  should  be  ready  for 
their  service.  But  between  them  and  the  other 
lords  there  grew  by  degrees  so  great  a  strangeness, 
that,  the  last  day,  they  did  not  so  much  as  speak 
to  each  other;  the}*  who  came  from  the  queen 
taking  it  very  iU,  tliat  the  others  had  presumed  to 
dissent  from  what  her  majesty  had  so  positively 
commanded.  And  though  they  neither  loved  their 
persons,  nor  cared  for  their  company,  and  without 
doubt,  if  they  had  gone  into  France,  would  have 
made  them  quickly  weary  of  theirs ;  yet,  in  that 
conjuncture,  they  believed  that  the  dissent  and 


join  with  the  kind's  party,  and  not  to  insist  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  church ;  yet  if  he  found  that 
could  not  be  compassed,  he  was  to  press,  as  the 
advice  of  the  king  nis  master,  his  majes^  to  part 
with  the  church,  and  to  satisfy  the  presbyterians 
in  that  point,  as  the  advice  of  the  queen  his  wife, 
and  of  nis  own  party ;  which  method  was  after- 
wards observed  and  pursued  by  Bellievre ;  which 
those  lords  perfectly  abhorred ;  and  thought  not 
fit  ever  to  concur  in,  or  to  be  privy  to  those  coun- 
sels that  had  begun,  and  were  to  carry  on  that 
confusion. 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  prince's  departure 
from  Jersey,  the  earl  of  Berkshire  left  it  likewise, 
and  went  tor  England ;  the  lords  Capel,  Hopton, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  remained 
together  in  Jersey  to  expect  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  to  attend  a  conjuncture  to  appear  again  in  his 
majesty's  service ;  of  all  which  they  fonid  an  op- 
portunity to  inform  his  majesty,  who  very  well 
mterpreted  all  that  they  had  done  according  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  hearts ;  yet  did  believe,  that  if 
they  had  likewise  waited  upon  the  prince  into 
France,  they  might  have  been  able  to  have  pre- 
vented or  oiverted  those  violent  pressures,  which 
were  afterwards  made  upon  him  from  thence,  and 
gave  him  more  disquiet  than  he  suffered  from  aU 
the  insolence  of  his  enemies. 

In  a  word,  if  the  king's  fortune  had  been  farther 
to  be  conducted  by  any  fixed  rules  of  policy  and 
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discretion,  and  if  the  current  toDt'ards  his  destruc- 
tion had  not  run  with  such  a  torrent,  as  carried 
down  all  ohstructions  of  sohriety  and  wisdom  to 
prevent  it,  and  made  the  confusion  inevitable,  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  so  sudden  remove  of  the 
prince  from  Jersey,  with  all  the  circumstances 
thereof,  might  have  been  looked  upon,  and  cen- 
sured with  some  severitv,as  an  action  that  swerved 
from  that  prudence  wnich  by  the  fundamental 
rules  of  policy  had  been  long  established ;  but  by 
thefataland  prodigious  successes  which  followed,  all 
counsels  of  wise  and  unwise  men  proving  equally 
unsuccessful,  the  memory  of  what  had  passed  before 
grew  to  be  the  less  thought  upon  ana  considered. 

Whilst  these  things  were  thus  transacted  in 
other  parts,  the  king  remained  yet  in  the  Scottish 
army ;  that  people  behaving  themselves  in  such  a 
manner,  that  most  men  beueved  that  they  would 
never  have  parted  with  his  majesty  till  afuU  peace 
had  been  made.  The  parliament  made  many 
fiharp  instances,  "that  the  king  miffht  be  de- 
*'  livered  into  their  hands ;  and  that  the  Scottish 
*'  army  would  return  into  their  own  countrv,  hav- 
"  in^  done  what  thev  were  sent  for,  and  tne  war 
"  being  at  an  end.  To  which  the  council  of 
Scotland  seemed  to  answer  with  courage  enough, 
and  insisted  most  on  those  arguments  of  the  king's 
legal  rights,  which  had  been,  in  all  his  majesty's 
declarations,  urged  against  the  parliament's  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  which  indeed  could  never  be  an- 
swered;  and  as  much  condemned  them^  as  the 
parliament. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  the  king  received  all 
outward  respect,  he  was  in  truth  in  the  condition 
of  a  prisoner;  no  servant  whom  he  could  trust 
suffered  to  come  to  him ;  and  though  many  per- 
sons of  quality  who  had  served  the  king  m  the 
war,  when  they  saw  the  resolute  answers  made  by 
the  Scots,  "that  they  neither  would  nor  could 
"  compel  their  king  to  return  to  the  parliament,  if 
'^  his  maiesty  had  no  mind  to  do  so,"  repaired  to 
Newcasue,  where  his  majesty  was,  yet  none  of 
them  were  suffered  to  speak  to  him ;  nor  could  he 
receive  from^  or  send  any  letter  to  the  queen  or 
prince ;  and  yet  the  Scots  observed  all  distances, 
and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  as  could  have 
been  expected  if  they  had  indeed  treated  him  as 
their  king;  and  made  as  great  profession  to  him  of 
their  duty  and  good  purposes,  "  which  [they  said] 
"  they  would  manifest  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
*'  seasonable ;  and  then  his  servants  and  friends 
"  should  repair  to  him  with  all  liberty,  and  be  well 
*'  received :"  and  as  they  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  king  to  expect  this  from  them,  so  thqr  pre- 
vailed with  many  officers  of  that  army,  and  some 
of  the  nobility,  to  believe  that  they  meant  well, 
but  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  discover  their  in- 
tentions. 

Thus  they  prevailed  with  the  king  to  send  his 
positive  orders  to  the  marquis  of  Mountrose,  who 
had  indeed  done  wonders,  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  till  when,  they  pre- 
tended they  could  not  declare  for  his  majesty ; 
and  this  was  done  with  so  much  earnestness,  and 
by  a  particular  messenger  known  and  trusted,  that 
the  marquis  obeyed^  and  transported  himself  into 
France. 

Then  they  employed  their  Alexander  Henderson, 
and  their  other  clergy,  to  persuade  the  kiiu^  to 
consent  to  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy  in  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  and  is  still 


believed,  that  if  his  majesty  would  have  been  in- 
duced to  have  satisfied  them  in  that  particular,  they 
would  either  have  had  a  party  in  the  parliament 
at  Westminster  to  have  been  satisfied  therewith, 
or  that  they  would  thereupon  have  declared  for 
the  king,  and  have  presently  joined  with  the  loyal 
party  in  all  places  for  his  majesty's  defence.  But 
the  king  was  too  conscientious  to  buy  his  peace 
at  so  profane  and  sacrilegious  a  price  as  was  de- 
manded, and  he  was  so  much  too  hard  for  Mr. 
Henderson  in  the  argumentation,  (as  appears  by 
the  papers  that  passed  between  them,  which  were 
shortly  after  communicated  to  the  world,)  that  the 
old  man  himself  was  so  far  convinced  and  con- 
verted, that  he  had  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  mis- 
chief he  had  himself  been  the  author  of,  or  too 
much  contributed  to,  and  lamented  it  to  his  near- 
est friends  and  confidents ;  and  died  of  grief,  aiid 
heart-broken,  within  a  very  short  time  after  he 
departed  from  his  majesty. 

Whilst  the  king  stayed  at  Newcastle,  Bellievre 
the  French  ambassador,  who  was  sent  from  Paris 
after  the  prince  arrived  there,  and  by  whom  the 
cardinal  had  promised  to  press  the  parliament  so 
imperiously,  and  to  denounce  a  war  against  them 
if  they  refused  to  yield  to  what  was  reasonable  to- 
wards an  agreement  with  the  king,  came  to  his 
majesty,  after  he  had  spent  some  time  at  London 
in  all  tne  low  application  to  the  parliament  that 
can  be  imagined,  without  any  mention  of  the  king 
with  any  tenderness,  as  if  his  interest  were  at  m 
considered  by  the  kinff  his  master,  and  without 
any  consultation  with  those  of  his  majesty's  party ; 
who  were  then  in  London,  and  would  nave  been 
very  ready  to  have  advised  with  him.  But  he 
chose  rather  to  converse  with  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  presbyterian  party  in  the  parliament,  and 
with  the  Scottish  commissioners ;  from  whose  in- 
formation he  took  all  his  measures ;  and  they  as- 
sured him,  **  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the 
king,  except  he  would  give  up  the  church ;  that 
is,  extirpate  episcopacy;  and  grant  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  cathedral  churches  to  such  uses  as 
the  parUament  should  advise ;"  so  that,  when  he 
came  to  the  king,  he  pressed  him  very  earnestly 
to  that  condescension. 

But,  besides  the  matter  proposed,  in  which  his 
majesty  was  unmoveable,  he  had  no  esteem  of  any 
thing  the  ambassador  said  to  him,  having  too  late 
discovered  the  little  affection  the  cardinal  had  for 
him,  and  which  he  had  too  much  relied  upon. 
For,  [as  hath  been  already  said,]  by  his  advice, 
and  upon  his  undertaking  and  assurance  that  his 
majesty  should  be  well  received  in  the  Scottish 
army,  and  that  they  would  be  firm  to  his  interest, 
his  majesty  had  ventured  to  put  himself  into  their 
hands ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  there,  than  all  they 
with  whom  Montrevil  had  treated,  disavowed 
their  undertaking  what  the  king  had  been  inform- 
ed of;  and  thouj^  the  envoy  did  avow,  and  justify, 
what  he  had  informed  the  king,  to  the  faces  of  the 
persons  who  had  given  their  engagements,  the 
cardinal  chose  rather  to  recall  and  discountenance 
the  minister  of  that  crown,  than  to  enter  into  any 
expostulation  with  the  parliament,  or  the  Scots, 
for  the  effronteiy. 

The  ambassador,  by  an  express,  quicklyinformed 
the  cardinal  that  the  king  was  too  reserved  in 
giving  the  parliament  satisfaction ;  and  therefore 
wished,  "  that  somebody  might  be  sent  over,  who 
"  was  like  to  have  so  much  credit  with  his  majesty 
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Sir  W.  Davenant  whhes  the  king  to  yield  the  Church. 
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'^  as  to  persuade  him  to  what  was  necessary  for  his 
**  service/'  Upon  which,  the  queen,  who  was 
never  advised  by  those  who  either  understood  or 
valued  his  true  interest,  consulted  with  those  about 
her ;  and  sent  sir  William  Davenant,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  witty,  but  in  all  respects  inferior  to 
such  a  trust,  with  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  king, 
(who  knew  the  person  well  enough  under  another 
character  than  was  like  to  give  him  much  credit 
in  the  argument  in  which  he  was  instructed,)  al- 
though her  majesty  had  likewise  enough  declared 
her  opinion  to  nis  majesty,  "  that  he  should  part 
**  witn  the  church  for  his  peace  and  security." 

Sir  William  Davenant  had,  by  the  countenance 
of  the  French  ambassador,  easy  admission  to  the 
king ;  who  heard  him  patiently  all  he  had  to  sa^, 
and  answered  him  in  that  manner  that  made  it 
evident  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  advice.  When 
he  found  his  majesty  unsatisfied,  and  that  he  was 
not  like  to  consent  to  what  was  so  earnestly  de- 
sired by  them  by  whose  advice  he  was  sent,  who 
undervalued  all  those  scruples  of  conscience  which 
his  majesty  himself  was  strongly  possessed  with, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  confidence  to  offer  some 
reasons  to  the  kiuff  to  induce  him  to  yield  to  what 
was  proposed ;  and,  among  other  thin^,  said,  "  it 
"  was  the  advice  and  opinion,  of  all  his  friends ;" 
his  majesty  asking,  "  what  friends  ?"  and  he  an- 
swering, "  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  lord 
''  Jermyn,"  the  kins  said,  "  that  the  lord  Jermyn 
**  did  not  understand  any  thing  of  the  church.^' 
The  other  said,  "  the  lord  Colepepper  was  of  the 
"  same  mind."  The  king  said,  '^  GDlepepper  had 
"  no  religion :"  and  asked,  "  whether  tne  chan- 
*'  cellor  of  the  exchequer  was  of  that  mind  ?"  to 
which  he  answered,  '*  he  did  not  know;  for  that 
'*  he  was  not  there,  and  had  deserted  the  prince :" 
and  thereupon  said  somewhat  from  the  queen  of 
the  displeasure  she  had  conceived  against  the  chan- 
cellor :  to  which  the  king  said,  "  the  chancellor 
"  was  an  honest  man,  and  would  never  desert  him, 
"  nor  the  prince,  nor  the  church ;  and  that  he  was 
"  sorry  he  was  not  with  his  son ;  but  that  his  wife 
**  was  mistaken."  Davenant  then  offering  some 
reasons  of  his  own,  in  which  he  mentioned  the 
church  slightingly,  as  if  it  were  not  of  importance 
enough  to  weigh  down  the  benefit  that  would  at- 
tend the  concession,  his  majesty  was  transported 
with  so  much  passion  and  inmgnation,  that  he  gave 
him  more  reproachful  terms,  and  a  sharper  repre- 
hension, than  he  ever  did  towards  any  other  man ; 
and  forbid  him  to  presume  to  come  again  into  his 
presence.  Whereu|M>n  the  poor  man,  who  had 
m  truth  very  ^ood  affections,  was  exceedingly  de- 
jected and  amicted ;  and  returned  into  France,  to 
ive  an  account  of  his  ill  success  to  those  who  sent 


As  all  men*s  expectations  from  the  courage  and 
activity  of  the  French  ambassador  in  England 
were  thus  disappointed  and  frustrated,  by  his 
mean  and  low  carriage  both  towards  the  parlia- 
ment and  at  Newcastle,  so  all  the  professions  which 
had  been  made  of  respect  and  tenderness  towards 
the  prince  of  Wales,  when  his  person  should  once 
appear  in  France,  were  as  unworthily  [disap- 
pomted] .  The  prince  had  been  above  two  months 
with  the  queen  his  mother,  before  any  notice  was 
taken  of  ms  being  in  France,  by  the  least  message 
sent  from  the  court  to  congratulate  his  arrival 
there ;  but  that  time  was  spent  in  debating  the 
formalities  of  his  reception;  how  the  king  should 


treat  him  ?  and  how  he  should  behave  himsdf 
towards  the  king  ?  whether  he  should  take  place 
of  monsieur  the  king's  brother  ?  and  what  kind  of 
ceremonies  should  m  observed  between  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Orleans  ?  and 
many  such  other  particulars;  in  all  which  they 
were  resolved  to  give  the  law  themselves;  and 
which  had  been  fitter  to  have  been  adjusted  in 
Jersey,  before  he  put  himself  into  their  power, 
than  disputed  afterwards  in  the  court  of  France ; 
from  which  there  could  be  then  no  appeal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  cardinal,  who 
was  the  sole  minister  of  state,  and  directed  all  that 
was  to  be  done,  and  dictated  all  that  was  to  be 
said,  did  think  the  presence  of  the  prince  there  of 
the  highest  importance  to  their  affairs,  and  did  aU 
that  was  in  his  power,  to  persuade  the  queen  that 
it  was  as  necessary  for  the  affairs  of  the  king  her 
husband,  and  of  her  majesty :  but  now  that  wctk 
was  over,  and  the  person  of  the  prince  brought 
into  their  power,  without  the  least  public  act  or 
ceremony  to  invite  him  thither,  it  was  no  less  his 
care  to  have  the  parliament  in  England,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army,  whom  he  feared  more  than 
the  parliament,  should  believe  that  the  prince  came 
thitner  without  their  wish,  and  in  truth  against 
their  will;  that  the  crown  of  France  could  not 
refuse  to  interpose,  and  mediate,  to  compose  the 
difference  between  the  parliament  and  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  and  that  the  kingdoms  might  be  re- 
stored to  peace ;  but  that  when  they  had  performed 
that  office  of  mediation,  they  had  performed  their 
function ;  and  that  they  would  no  more  presume 
to  take  upon  them  to  judge  between  the  parliament 
and  the  Scots,  tiian  they  had  done  b^ween  the 
king  and  tiie  parliament ;  and  that  since  the  prince 
hadcome  to  the  queen  his  mother,  from  which 
they  could  not  reasonably  restrain  him,  it  should 
not  be  attended  with  any  prejudice  to  the  peace  of 
Enj^land ;  nor  should  he  there  find  any  means  or 
assistance  to  disturb  it.  And  it  was  believed  by 
those  who  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  aflSiirs, 
that  the  cardinal  then  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
friendship  which  was  shortly  after  built  up  between 
him  and  Cromwell,  by  promising,  **  that  thej 
should  receive  less  inconvenience  by  the  prince's 
remaining  in  France,  than  if  he  were  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe."  And  it  can  hardly  be 
believed,  with  how  little  respect  they  treated  him 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  there.  They 
were  very  careful  that  he  might  not  be  looked 
upon  as  supported  by  them  either  according  to  his 
dignity,  or  for  the  muntenance  of  his  mmily; 
but  a  mean  addition  to  the  pension  which  tne 
queen  received,  was  made  to  her  majesty,  without 
any  mention  of  the  prince  her  son;  who  was 
wholly  to  depend  upon  her  bounty,  without  power 
to  gratify  and  oblige  any  of  his  own  servants  $ 
that  they  likewise  might  depend  only  upon  the 
queen's  goodness  and  ravour,  and  so  behave  them- 
selves accordingly. 

When  the  Scots  had  secured  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  their  own  country,  by  disbanding  the 
forces  under  the  marauis  of  Mountrose,  and  by 
his  transporting  himself  beyond  the  seas,  and  by 
putting  to  death  several  persons  of  name  who  had 
followed  the  marquis,  and  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers, among  whom  sir  Robert  Spotswood  was  one, 
a  worthy,  honest,  loyal  gentleman,  and  as  wise  a 
man  as  that  nation  nad  at  that  time,  (whom  the 
king  had  made  secretary  of  state  of  that  kingdom. 
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in  the  place  of  the  earl  of  Ijanrick,  who  was  then 
inarms  af^ainet  him;  which,  it  may  he,  was  a 
principal  cause  that  the  other  was  put  to  death :) 
andwnen  they  had  with  such  solemnity  and  cou- 
rage made  it  plain  and  eyident,  that  they  could 
not,  without  the  most  barefaced  violation  of  their 
faith  and  alle^ance,  and  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  religion,  ever  deliver  up  their 
native  king,  who  had  put  himself  into  their  hands, 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  against  his  own 
will  and  consent :  ana  when  the  earl  of  Lowden 
had  publicly  declared  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment in  a  conference,  *'  that  an  eternal  infamv 
"  would  lie  upon  them,  and  the  whole  nation,  if 
they  should  deliver  the  person  of  the  king ;  the 
securing  of  which  was  equally  their  duty,  as  it 
was  the  parliament's,  and  the  disposal  of  his 
person  in  order  to  that  security  did  equally  be- 
long to  them  as  to  the  parliament;"  however, 
they  said,  *'  they  would  use  all  the  persuasion, 
*'  and  all  the  importunitjr  they  could  with  the 
*'  king  that  his  majesty  might  yield,  and  consent 
"to  the  propositions  the  parliament  had  sent  to 
"  him." 

The  parliament  had,  upon  the  first  notice  of  the 
kind's  being  arrived  in  the  Scottish  army,  sent  a 
positive  command  to  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms residing  in  the  Scottish  army,  that  theper- 
son  of  the  king  should  be  forthwitn  sent  to  War- 
wick-castle ;  but  the  Scots,  who  apprehended  they 
could  not  be  long  without  such  an  order,  had,  with- 
in two  days  after  his  majesty's  coming  to  them, 
and  after  he  had  caused  Newark  to  be  delivered  up, 
with  wonderful  expedition  marched  towards  New- 
castle; and  were  arrived  there  before  they  received 
that  order  for  sending  his  majesty  to  Warwick; 
which  proceeding  of  theirs  pleased  his  maiesty  very 
well,  among  many  other  tnings  which  displeased 
him ;  and  persuaded  him,  that  though  they  would 
observe  their  own  method,  they  would,  in  the  end, 
do  somewhat  for  his  service. 

Upon  the  receiving  that  order,  they  renewed 
their  professions  to  the  parliament  of  observing 
punctually  all  that  had  been  agreed  between  them ; 
and  besought  them,  "  that  since  they  had  pro- 
"  mised  the  king,  before  he  left  Oxford,  to  send 
''  propositions  to  him,  they  would  now  do  it ;  and 
"  said,  that  if  he  refused  to  comply  with  them,  to 
'*  which  they  should  persuade  him,  they  knew 
"what  they  were  to  do."  Then  they  advised  the 
king,  and  prevailed  with  him,  to  send  orders  to 
the  governor  of  Oxford  to  make  conditions,  and 
to  surrender  that  place  (where  his  son  the  duke  of 
York  was,  and  all  the  council)  into  the  hands  of 
Fairfax,  who  with  his  army  then  besieged  them ; 
and  likewise  to  publish  a  general  order,  (which 
they  caused  to  be  printed,)  '*  that  all  governors  of 
"  any  garrisons  for  his  majesty  should  immediately 
"  deliver  them  up  to  the  parliament  upon  fair  and 
honourable  conditions,  since  his  majesty  resolved 
in  all  things  to  be  advised  by  his  parliament; 
'*  and  till  this  was  done,  they  said,  thev  could  not 
**  declare  themselves  in  that  manner  ^r  his  ma- 
jesty's service  and  interest,  as  they  resolved  to 
do ;  for  that  they  were,  by  their  treaty  and  con- 
federacy, to  serve  the  parliament  in  such  man- 
ner as  it  should  direct,  until  the  war  should  be 
"  ended ;  but,  that  done,  they  had  no  more  obli- 
"  gations  to  the  parliament ;  and  that,  when  his 
**  majesty  had  no  more  forces  on  foot,  nor  gar- 
riiions  which  held  out  for  him,  it  could  not  be 
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"  denied  but  that  the  war  was  at  an  end ;  and. 
*'  then  they  could  epeak  and  expostulate  with. 
"  freedom."  By  which  arts,  they  prevailed  with  the 
king  to  send,  and  publish  such  orders  as  afores^dd ; 
and  which  indeed,  as  the  case  then  stood,  he  could 
have  received  no  benefit  by  not  publishing. 

The  parhament  was  contentea,  as  the  more  ex- 
pedite way,  (though  they  were  much  offended  at 
the  presumption  of  the  Scots  in  neglecting  to  send, 
the  king  to  Warwick,)  to  send  their  propositions 
to  the  king  (which  they  knew  his  majesty  would 
never  grant)  by  commissioners  of  both  houses,  who 
had  no  other  authority  or  power,  than  "  to  demand 
*'  a  positive  answer  from  the  king  in  ten  days,  and 
*'  then  to  return."  These  propositions  were  de- 
livered about  the  end  of  July ;  and  contained  such 
an  eradication  of  the  government  of  the  church 
and  state,  that  the  king  told  them,  "  he  knew  not 
'*  what  answer  to  make  to  them,  till  he  should  be 
"  informed  what  power  or  authority  they  had  left 
"  to  him  and  his  neirs,  when  he  haa  given  all  that 
to  them  which  they  desired."  He  desired,  '*  that 
he  might  be  removed  to  some  of  his  own  houses, 
and  that  he  might  reside  there  till,  upon  a  per- 
"  sonal  treaty  with  his  parliament,  such  an  agree<* 
*'  ment  might  be  established  as  the  kingdom  might 
enjoy  peace  and  happiness  under  it;  which,  he 
was  sure,  it  could  never  do  by  the  concessions 
they  proposed." 
The  Scots,  who  were  enough  convinced  that 
his  majesty  could  never  be  wrought  upon  to  sa- 
crifice the  church  to  their  wild  lusts  and  impiety, 
were  as  good  as  their  words  to  the  parliament 
and  used  all  the  rude  importunity  and  threats  to 
his  majesty,  to  persuade  him  freely  to  consent  to 
all :  though  they  confessed  **  that  the  propositions 
"  were  higher  in  many  things  than  they  approved 
"  of,  yet  uiey  saw  no  other  means  for  him  to  close 
"  witn  his  parliament,  than  by  granting^what  Uiey 
"  required." 
The  chancellor  of  Scotland  told  him,  "  that  the 
consequence  of  his  answer  to  the  propositions 
was  as  great,  as  the  ruin  or  preservation  of  his 
crown  or  kingdoms :  that  the  parliament,  after 
many  bloody  battles,  had  got  tne  strong  holds 
and  forts  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hancb :  that 
they  had  his  revenue,  excise,  assessments,  se- 
"  questrations,  and  power  to  raise  all  the  men  and 
"  money  of  the  kingdom :  that  they  had  gained 
victory  over  all,  and  that  they  had  a  strong 
army  to  maintain  it ;  so  that  they  might  do  what 
they  would  with  church  or  state :  that  they  de- 
"  sireid  neither  him,  nor  any  of  his  race,  longer 
"  to  reign  over  them ;  and  had  sent  these  propo- 
"  sitions  to  his  majesty,  without  the  granting 
"  whereof,  the  kingdom  and  his  people  could  not 
"  be  in  safety :  that  if  he  refused  to  assent,  he 
"  would  lose  all  his  friends  in  parliament,  lose  the 
"  city^  and  lose  the  country ;  and  that  all  England 
"  would  join  a^nst  him  as  one  man  to  process 
"  and  depose  him,  and  to  set  up  another  govem- 
"  ment ;  and  so,  that  both  kingdoms,  for  cither's 
"  safety,  would  agree  to  settle  religion  and  peace 
"  without  him,  to  the  ruin  of  his  majesty  and  his 
"posterity:"  and  concluded,  "that  u  he  left 
"  England,  he  would  not  be  admitted  to  come  and 
"  reign  in  Scotland." 

And  it  is  very  true  that  the  general  assembly  of 
the  kirk,  which  was  then  sitting  in  Scotland,  nad 
petitioned  the  conservators  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  "  that  if  the  king  should  refuse  to  give 
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"  satisfaction  to  his  parliament,  he  nught  not  be 
"  permitted  to  come  into  Scotland.**  Tliis  kind  of 
argumentation  did  more  provoke  than  persuade 
the  king ;  he  told  them,  with  great  resolution  and 
magnanimity,  "that  no  condition  they  could  reduce 
"  him  to,  could  be  half  so  miserable  and  grievous 
"  to  him,  as  that  which  they  would  persuade  him 
"  to  reduce  himself  to ;  and  therefore  bid  them 
"  proceed  their  own  way ;  and  that  though  they 
**  had  all  forsaken  him,  God  had  not." 

The  parliament  had  now  received  the  answer 
they  expected ;  and,  forthwith,  recjuired  "  the  Scots 
"  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  to  dehver  the  person  of 
the  King  to  such  persons  as  they  should  appoint 
to  receive  him ;"  who  should  attend  upon  his 
majesty  from  Newcastle  to  Holmby,  a  house  of  his 
majesty's  at  a  small  distance  from  Northampton,  a 
town  and  country  of  very  eminent  disaffection  to 
the  king  throughout  the  war ;  and  declared,  "  that 
*•  his  majesty  should  be  treated,  with  respect  to  the 
'*  safety  and  preservation  of  his  person,  according 
to  the  covenant:  and  that,  after  his  coming  to 
Holmby,  he  should  be  attended  by  such  as  they 
should  appoint ;  and  that  when  the  Scots  were 
**  removed  out  of  England,  the  parliament  would 
join  with  their  brethren  of  Scotland  again  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  pass  the  propositions ;  which 
if  he  refused  to  do,  the  house  would  do  nothing 
that  might  break  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
"  but  would  endeavour  to  preserve  the  same." 

The  Scots  now  begun  again  to  talk  sturdily,  and 
denied  "  that  the  parliament  of  England  had  power 
*'  absolutely  to  dispose  of  the  person  of  the  king 
"  without  their  approbation ;"  and  the  parliament 
as  loudly  replied,  "  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
"  in  England,  but  to  observe  their  orders ;"  and 
added  such  threats  to  their  reasons,  as  might  let 
them  see  they  had  a  great  contempt  of  their  power, 
and  would  exact  obedience  from  them,  if  they  re- 
fused to  yield  it.  But  these  discourses  were  only 
kept  up  till  they  could  adjust  all  accounts  between 
them,  and  agree  what  price  they  should  pay  for  the 
delivery  of  his  person,  whom  one  side  was  resolved 
to  have,  and  the  other  as  resolved  not  to  keep ;  and 
so  they  quickly  agreed,  that,  upon  the  payment  of 
two  hundred  tnousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  secu- 
rity for  as  much  more  upon  days  agreed  upon, 
they  would  deliver  the  king  up  into  such  hands  as 
the  parliament  should  appoint  to  receive  him. 

And  upon  this  infamous  contract  that  excellent 
prince  was,  in  the  end  of  January,  wickedly  given 
up,  by  his  Scottish  subjects,  to  those  of  his  English 
wno  were  entrusted  by  the  parliament  to  receive 
him ;  which  had  appointed  a  committee  of  lords 
and  commons,  to  go  to  the  place  agreed  upon  with 
a  party  of  horse  and  foot  of  the  army,  which  were 
subject  to  the  orders  of  that  committee,  and  the 
committee  itself  to  go  to  Newcastle  to  receive  that 
town  as  well  as  the  king ;  where,  and  to  whom, 
his  majesty  was  delivered. 

They  received  him  with  the  same  formality  of 
respect  as  he  had  been  treated  with  by  the  Scots, 
ana  with  the  same  strictness  restrained  all  resort  of 
those  to  his  majesty,  who  were  of  doubtfiil  affec- 
tions to  them  and  their  cause.  Servants  were  par- 
ticularly appointed,  and  named  by  the  parliament, 
to  attend  upon  his  person  and  service,  in  all  rela- 
tions ;  amongst  which,  in  the  first  place,  they  pre- 
ferred those  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to  them 
against  their  master ;  and,  where  such  were  want- 
ing, they  found  others  who  had  manifested  their 


affection  to  them.  And,  in  this  distribution,  ths 
presbyterian  party  in  the  houses  did  what  they 
pleased,  and  were  thought  to  govern  all.  The  in- 
dependents craftily  lettm^  them  enjoy  that  confi- 
dence of  their  power  and  interest,  till  they  had  dis- 
missed their  fnends,  the  Scots,  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  permitting  them  to  put  their  friends  abmit  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  to  choose  such  a  guard  as 
they  could  confide  in,  to  attend  his  majesty. 

Of  the  committee  employed  to  govern  and  direct 
aU,  major  general  Brown  was  one,  who  had  a  great 
name  and  interest  in  the  city,  and  with  all  the  pres- 
byterian party,  and  had  done  great  service  to  the 
parUament  in  the  war  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
was  a  diligent  and  stout  commander.  In  this 
manner,  and  with  this  attendance,  his  majesty  was 
brought  to  his  own  house  at  Holmby  in  North- 
amptonshire ;  a  place  he  had  taken  much  delight 
in :  and  there  he  was  to  stay  till  the  parliament  and 
the  army  (for  the  army  now  took  upon  them  to 
have  a  share,  and  to  give  their  opinion  in  the  set- 
tiement  that  should  be  made)  should  determine 
what  should  be  farther  done. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  committee  paid  all  respects 
to  his  majesty ;  and  he  enjoyed  those  exercises  he 
most  delighted  in ;  and  seemed  to  have  all  liberty, 
but  to  confer  with  persons  he  most  desired,  and  to 
have  such  servants  about  him  as  he  could  trust. 
That  which  most  displeased  him,  was,  that  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  have  his  own  chaplains ; 
but  ordered  presbyterian  ministers  to  attend  for 
divine  service ;  and  his  majesty,  utterly  refusing 
to  be  present  at  their  devotions,  was  compelled  at 
those  hours  to  be  his  own  chaplain  in  his  bedcham- 
ber ;  where  he  constantiy  used  the  Common  Prayer 
by  himself.  Yet  his  majesty  bore  this  constraint 
so  heavily,  that  he  writ  a  letter  to  the  house  of 
peers,  in  which  he  enclosed  a  list  of  the  names  of 
thirteen  of  his  chaplains ;  any  two  of  which  he 
desired  might  have  liberty  to  attend  him  for  his 
devotion.  To  which,  after  many  days'  considera- 
tion, they  returned  this  answer ;  "  that  all  those 
"  chaplains  were  disaffected  to  the  established  go- 
'^  vemment  of  the  church,  and  had  not  taken  the 
'^  covenant ;  but  that  there  were  others  who  had, 
"  who,  if  his  majesty  pleased,  should  be  sent  to 
"  him."  After  this  answer,  his  majesty  thought 
it  to  no  purpose  to  importune  them  rarther  in  that 
particul^ ;  but,  next  to  the  having  his  own  chap- 
lains, he  would  have  been  best  pleased  to  have  been 
without  any ;  they  who  were  sent  by  them  being 
men  of  mean  parts,  and  of  most  impertinent  and 
troublesome  confidence  and  importunity. 

Whilst  those  disputes  continued  between  the 
parliament  and  the  Scots  concerning  the  king's 
person,  the  army  proceeded  with  great  success  in 
reducing  those  garrisons  which  still  continued  in 
his  majesty's  obedience;  whereof  though  some 
surrendered  more  easily,  and  with  less  resistance 
than  they  might  have  made,  satisfying  themselves 
with  the  king^s  general  order,  and  that  there  was 
no  reasonable  expectation  of  relief,  and  therefore 
that  it  would  not  be  amiss,  by  an  early  submis- 
sion, to  obtain  better  conditions  for  themselves; 
yet  others  defended  themselves  with  notable  obsti- 
nacy to  the  last,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  the  detaining  the  army  from  uniting  toge- 
ther; without  which  they  could  not  pursue  the 
great  designs  they  had.  And  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  made  the  treaty  with  the  Scots  depend 
so  long,  and  that  thepresbytierians  continued  their 
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authority  and  credit  so  long ;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  those  p^arrisons  which  were  maintained  and 
defended  with  the  greatest  courage  and  virtue,  in 
the  end,  obtained  as  good  and  as  honourable  con- 
ditions, as  any  of  those  who  surrendered  upon  the 
first  summons. 

Which  was  the  case  of  Pendennis-castle ;  which 
endured  the  longest  siege,  and  held  out  the  last  of 
any  fort  or  castle  in  Engluid ;  and  refused  all  sum- 
mons ;  nor  admitted  any  treaty,  till  all  their  pro- 
visions were  so  far  consumed,  that  they  had  not 
victual  left  for  four  and  twenty  hours ;  and  then 
thev  treated,  and  carried  themselves  in  the  treaty 
witn  such  resolution  and  unconcemedness,  that  the 
enemy  concluded  they  were  in  no  straits ;  and  so 
gave  them  the  conditions  they  proposed;  which 
were  as  good  as  any  garrison  m  England  had  ac- 
cepted. This  castie  was  defended  by  the  governor 
thereof,  John  Arundel  of  Trerice  in  Cornwall,  an 
old  gentleman  of  near  fourscore  years  of  age,  and 
of  one  of  the  best  estates  and  interest  m  that 
county;  who,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  Richard 
Arundel,  (who  was  then  a  colonel  in  the  army ;  a 
stout  and  diligent  officer;  and  was  by  the  king 
after  his  return  made  a  baron,  lord  Arundel  of 
Trerice,  in  memory  of  his  father's  service,  and 
his  own  eminent  behaviour  throughout  the  war,) 
maintained  and  defended  the  same  to  the  last 
extremity. 

There  remained  with  him  in  that  service  many 
gentlemen  of  the  country  of  great  loyalty,  amongst 
whom  sir  Harry  Killigrew  was  one;  who,  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
resolved  to  ao  to  Jersey ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  castle 
was  surrendered,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  a 
vessel  then  in  the  harbour  of  Falmouth,  to  trans- 
port himself  with  some  officers  and  soldiers  to  St. 
Maloes  in  Bnttany ;  from  whence  he  writ  to  the 
chancellor  in  Jersey,  that  he  would  procure  a  bark 
of  that  island  to  go  to  St.  Maloes  to  fetch  him 
thither;  which,  by  the  kindness  of  sir  Greorge 
Carteret,  was  presently  sent,  with  a  longing  desire 
to  receive  him  into  that  island  ;  the  two  lords, 
Capel  and  Hopton,  and  the  governor,  having  an 
extraordinary  affection  for  him,  as  well  as  the 
chancellor.  Within  two  days  after,  upon  view  of 
the  vessel  at  sea,  (which  they  well  knew,)  they  all 
made  haste  to  the  harbour  to  receive  their  friend ; 
but,  when  they  came  thither,  to  their  infinite  re- 
gret, they  found  his  body  there  in  a  coffin,  he  hav- 
ing died  at  St.  Maloes  within  a  day  after  he  had 
written  his  letter. 

After  the  treaty  was  signed  for  delivering  the 
castle,  he  had  walked  out  to  discharge  some  arms 
which  were  in  his  chamber ;  amon^  which,  a  cara- 
bine that  had  been  long  charged^  m  the  shooting 
off,  broke ;  and  a  splinter  of  it  struck  him  in  the 
forehead ;  which,  though  it  drew  much  blood,  was 
not  apprehended  by  him  to  be  of  any  danger ;  so 
that  nis  friends  could  not  persuade  him  to  stay 
there  till  the  wound  was  cured;  but,  the  blood 
being  stopped,  and  the  chirurgeon  having  bound  it 
up,  he  prosecuted  his  intended  voyage ;  and  at  his 
Ismding  at  St.  Maloes,  he  writ  that  letter;  believing 
his  wound  woidd  give  him  httie  trouble.  But  his 
letter  was  no  sooner  gone  than  he  sent  for  a  chi- 
rurgeon;  who,  opening  the  wound,  found  it  was 
very  deep  and  dangerous;  and  the  next  day  he 
diea,  havmg  desired  that  his  dead  body  might  be 
sent  to  Jersey ;  where  he  was  decently  buried.  He 
was  a  very  gallant  gentleman,  of  a  noble  extrac- 
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tion,  and  a  fair  revenue  in  land ;  of  excellent  parts 
and  ffreat  courage :  he  had  one  only  son,  who  was 
killed  before  him  in  a  party  that  fell  upon  the 
enemy's  quarters  near  Bndgewater ;  where  he  be- 
haved himeslf  with  remarkable  courage,  and  was 
generally  lamentd. 

Sir  Harrv  was  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
though  he  nad  no  other  relation  to  the  court  than 
the  having  many  friends  there,  as  wherever  he  was 
known  he  was  exceedingly  beloved,  he  was  most 
zealous  and  passionate  in  opposing  all  the  extrava- 
gant proceedings  of  the  parliament.  And  when  the 
earl  of  Essex  was  chosen  general,  and  the  several 
members  of  the  house  stood  up,  and  declared,  what 
horse  they  would  raise  and  maintain,  and  that  they 
would  hve  and  die  with  the  earl  their  general,  one 
saying  he  would  raise  ten  horses,  and  another 
twenty,  he  stood  up,  and  said,  *'  He  would  provide 
a  good  horse,  and  a  good  buff  coat,  and  a  good 
pair  of  pistols,  and  then  he  doubted  not  but  he 
should  find  a  good  cause ;"  and  so  went  out  of 
the  house,  and  rode  post  into  Cornwall,  where  his 
estate  and  interest  lay;  and  there  joined  with  those 
gallant  gentiemen  his  friends,  who  first  received 
the  lord  Hopton,  and  r^sed  those  forces  which  did 
so  many  famous  actions  in  the  west. 

He  would  never  take  any  command  in  the  army ; 
but  they  who  had,  consulted  with  no  man  more. 
He  was  in  all  actions,  and  in  those  places  where 
was  most  danger,  ha^dng  great  courage  and  a  plea- 
santness of  humour  in  danger  that  was  very  exem- 
plary ;  and  they  who  did  not  do  their  duty,  took 
care  not  to  be  within  his  view ;  for  he  was  a  very 
sharp  speaker,  and  cared  not  for  angering  those 
who  deserved  to  be  reprehended.  The  Arundels, 
Slannings,  Trevanions,  and  all  the  signal  men  of 
that  county,  infinitely  loved  his  spuit  and  sincerity ; 
and  his  credit  and  interest  had  a  great  influence 
upon  all  but  those  who  did  not  love  the  king ;  and 
towards  those  he  was  very  terrible ;  and  exceed- 
ingly hated  by  them;  and  not  loved  by  men  of 
moderate  tempers;  for  he  thought  all  such  pre- 
pared to  rebel,  when  a  little  success  should  encou- 
rage them ;  and  was  many  times  too  much  offended 
with  men  who  wished  well,  and  whose  constitutions 
and  complexions  would  not  permit  them  to  express 
the  same  frankness,  which  his  nature  and  keenness 
of  spirit  could  not  suppress.  His  loss  was  much 
lamented  by  all  good  men. 

From  the  time  that  the  king  was  brought  to 
Holmby,  and  whilst  he  stayed  there,  he  was  af- 
flicted with  the  same  pressures  concerning  the 
church,  which  had  disquieted  him  at  Newcastle; 
the  parliament  not  remitting  any  of  their  insolen- 
cies  in  their  demands  :  all  which  was  imputed  to 
the  presbyterians,  who  were  thought  to  exercise 
the  whole  power,  and  begun  to  give  orders  for  the 
lessening  their  great  charge  by  disbanding  some 
troops  of  their  army,  and  sending  others  for  Ire- 
land ;  which  they  made  no  doubt  speedily  to  re- 
duce ;  and  declared,  "  that  they  would  then  dis- 
"  band  all  armies,  that  the  kingdom  might  be 

"  82^^"^®*^  ^y  ^^®  known  laws." 

This  temper  in  the  houses  raised  another  spirit 
in  the  army ;  which  did  neither  like  the  presbyte- 
rian  government  that  they  saw  ready  to  be  settled 
in  the  church,  nor  that  tne  parliament  should  so 
absolutely  dispose  of  them,  by  whom  they  had 
gotten  power  to  do  aU  they  had  done ;  and  Urom- 
well,  who  had  the  sole  influence  upon  the  army, 
underhand,  made  them  petition  the  houses  agsdnst 
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any  thing  that  was  done  contraxy  to  his  opinion. 
He  himself,  and  his  officers,  took  upon  them  to 
preach  and  pray  puhlicly  to  their  troops,  and  ad- 
mitted no  chaplams  in  the  army,  hut  such  as 
bitterly  inveighed  against  the  presoyterian  govern- 
ment, as  more  tyrannical  than  episcopacy ;  and 
the  common  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  officers,  did 
not  only  pray  and  preach  among  themselves,  but 
went  up  into  the  pulpits  in  all  churches,  and 
preached  to  the  people ;  who  quickly  became  in- 
spired with  the  same  spirit ;  women  as  weU  as  men 
taking  upon  them  to  pray  and  preach ;  which  made 
as  great  a  noise  and  confusion  in  all  opinions  con- 
cerning religion,  as  there  was  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  state;  no  man  being  suffered  to  be 
called  in  question  for  delivering  any  opinion  in 
religion,  by  speaking  or  writing,  now  profane, 
heretical,  or  blasphemous  soever  it  was ;  "  which," 
they  said,  '*  was  to  restrain  the  Spirit." 

Liberty  of  conscience  was  now  the  common  ar- 
gument and  quarrel,  whilst  the  presb3rterian  party 
proceeded  with  equal  bitterness  against  the  several 
sects  as  enemies  to  aU  godliness,  as  they  had  done, 
and  still  continued  to  do,  against  the  prelatical 
party ;  and  finding  themselves  superior  in  the  two 
nouses,  httle  doubted,  by  their  authority  and  power 
there,  to  be  able  to  reform  the  army,  and  to  new 
model  it  again ;  which  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
attempted,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God  at  that  time 
to  have  taken  away  the  earl  of  Essex  some  months 
before  this;  who  died  without  being  sensible  of 
sickness,  in  a  time  when  he  im^ht  have  been  able 
to  have  undone  much  of  the  nuschief  he  had  for- 
merly wrought;  to  ^hich  he  had  great  inclina- 
tions ;  and  had  indignation  enough  for  the  indig- 
nities himself  had  received  from  the  ungrateful 
parliament,  and  wonderful  apprehension  and  detes- 
tation of  the  ruin  he  saw  like  to  befall  the  king 
and  the  kingdom.  And  it  is  very  probable,  consi- 
dering the  present  temper  of  the  city  at  that  time, 
and  of  the  two  houses,  he  might,  if  he  had  lived, 
have  given  some  check  to  the  rage  and  fury  that 
then  prevailed.  But  God  would  not  suffer  a  man, 
who,  out  of  the  pride  and  vanity  of  his  nature, 
rather  than  the  wickedness  of  Ms  heart,  had  been 
made  an  instrument  of  so  much  mischief,  to  have 
any  share  in  so  glorious  a  work :  though  his  con- 
stitution and  temper  might  very  well  entitle  him  to 
the  lethargic  indisposition  of  which  he  died,  yet  it 
was  loudly  said  by  many  of  his  friends,  "  that  he 
"  was  poisoned." 

Sure  it  is  that  Cromwell  and  his  party  (for  he 
was  now  declared  head  of  the  army,  though  Fair- 
fax continued  general  in  name)  were  wonderfully 
exalted  with  his  death ;  he  being  the  only  person 
whose  credit  and  interest  they  feared,  without  any 
esteem  of  his  person. 

And  now,  that  they  might  more  substantially 
enter  into  dispute  and  competition  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and  go  a  share  witn  them  in  settling  the 
kingdom,  (as  they  called  it,)  the  army  erected  a 
kind  of  parliament  among  themselves.  They  had, 
from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  king's  army, 
and  when  they  had  no  more  enemy  to  contend  with 
in  the  field,  and  after  they  had  purged  their  army 
of  all  those  inconvenient  officers,  of  whose  entire 
submission,  and  obedience  to  all  their  dictates, 
they  had  not  confidence,  set  aside  their  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  and  got  their  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  and  others  of  their  friends,  whose  principles 
they  well  knew,  to  be  elected  members  of  the 


house  of  commons  into  their  places  who  were  dead, 
or  who  had  been  expelled  by  them  for  adhering  to 
the  king.  By  this  means,  Fairfax  himself,  Ireton, 
Harrison,  and  many  other  of  the  independents, 
officers  and  gentlemen,  of  the  several  counties, 
.who  were  transported  with  new  fancies  in  religion, 
and  were  called  by  a  new  nome  fanatics,  sat  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  notwithstanding  all  which, 
the  presbyterians  still  carried  it. 

So  that  about  this  time,  that  they  might  be  upon 
a  nearer  level  with  the  parliament,  the  army  made 
choice  of  a  number  of  such  officers  as  they  liked ; 
which  they  called  the  general's  council  of  officers; 
who  were  to  resemble  the  house  of  peers ;  and  the 
common  soldiers  made  choice  of  tnree  or  four  of 
each  regiment,  most  corporals  or  sergeants,  and 
none  above  the  degree  of  an  ensign,  who  were 
called  agitators,  and  were  to  be  as  a  house  of  com* 
mons  to  the  council  of  officers.  These  two  repre- 
sentatives met  severally,  and  considered  of  all  the 
acts  and  orders  made  by  the  parhament  towards 
settling  the  kingdom,  and  towards  reforming, 
dividing,  or  disbanding  of  the  army :  and,  upon 
mutual  messages  and  conferences  between  each 
other,  they  resolved  in  the  first  place,  and  declared, 
"  that  they  would  not  be  divided  or  disbanded, 
"  before  tneir  full  arrears  were  paid,  and  before 
"  full  provision  was  made  for  liberty  of  conscience ; 
"  which,  they  said,  was  the  ground  of  the  quarrel, 
"  and  for  which  so  many  of  their  friends'  lives  had 
"  been  lost,  and  so  mucn  of  their  own  blood  had 
been  spilt;  and  that  hitherto  there  was  so  little 
security  provided  in  that  point,  that  there  was 
a  greater  persecution  now  against  religious  and 
"  godly  men,  than  ever  had  been  in  the  king's 
p;ovemment,  when  the  bishops  were  their 
judges." 

They  said,  "  they  did  not  look  upon  themselves 
as  a  band  of  janizaries,  hired  and  entertained 
only  to  fight  their  batUes;  but  that  they  had 
voluntarily  taken  up  arms  for  the  liberty  and 
defence  of  the  nation  of  which  they  were  a  part ; 
and  before  they  laid  down  those  arms,  they 
would  see  all  those  ends  well  provided  for,  that 
the  people  might  not  hereafter  undergo  those 
grievances  which  they  had  formerly  suffered. 
They  complained  that  some  members  of  the 
army  had  oeen  sent  for  by  the  parliament,  and 
committed  to  prison,  which  was  against  their 
privilege ;  since  all  soldiers  ought  to  be  tried  by 
a  council  of  war,  and  not  by  any  other  judicatory ; 
"  and  therefore  they  desired  redress  in  these,  and 
many  other  particulars  of  as  ingrateful  a  nature ; 
and  that  such  as  were  imprisoned  and  in  custody, 
might  be  forthwith  set  at  liberty ;  without  which 
they  could  not  think  themselves  justly  dealt 
"  witn."  And  with  this  declaration  and  address, 
they  sent  three  or  four  of  their  own  members  to 
the  house  of  commons ;  who  delivered  it  at  the 
bar  with  wonderful  confidence. 

The  soldiers  published  a  vindication,  as  they 
called  it,  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions,  and 
directed  it  to  their  general ;  in  which  they  com- 
plained of  a  design  to  disband  and  new  model  the 
army ;  "  which,  they  said,  was  a  plot  contrived  by 
"  some  men  who  had  lately  tasted  of  sovereignty ; 
''  and,  being  lifted  up  above  the  ordinary  sphere 
"  of  servants,  endeavoured  to  become  masters,  and 
"  were  degenerated  into  tyrants."  They  therefore 
declared,  "  that  they  would  neither  be  employed 
"  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  nor  suffer  themselves 
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"  to  be  disbanded,  till  their  desires  were  granted, 
"  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects 
"  should  be  vindicated  and  maintained."  This 
apology,  or  vindication,  being  signed  by  many  in- 
ferior officers,  the  parliament  declared  them  to  be 
enemies  to  the  state :  and  caused  some  of  them, 
who  talked  loudest,  to  be  imprisoned.  Upon 
which  a  new  address  was  made  to  their  general ; 
wherein  they  complained  ''  how  disdainfully  they 
were  usea  by  the  parliament,  for  whom  they 
had  ventured  their  hves,  and  lost  their  blood : 
that  the  privileges,  which  were  due  to  them  as 
soldiers  and  as  subjects,  were  taken  irom  them ; 
"  and  when  they  complained  of  the  injuries  they 
'*  received,  they  were  abused,  beaten,  and  dragged 
**  into  gaols." 

Hereupon,  the  general  was  prev^ailed  with  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  who 
shewed  it  to  the  house ;  in  which  he  took  notice 
of  several  petitions,  which  were  prepared  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  some  other  counties  of  the 
kingdom,  against  the  army ;  and  ''  that  it  was 
looked  upon  as  very  strange,  that  the  officers  of 
the  army  might  not  be  permitted  to  petition, 
when  so  many  petitions  were  received  against 
*'  them ;  and  that  ne  much  doubted  that  the  army 
"  might  draw  to  a  rendezvous,  and  think  of  some 
"  other  way  for  their  own  vindication." 

This  manner  of  proceeding  by  the  soldiers,  but 
especially  the  general  seeming  to  be  of  their  mind, 
troubled  the  parliament ;  yet  they  resolved  not  to 
suffer  their  counsels  to  be  censured,  or  their  actions 
controlled,  by  those  who  were  retained  by  them, 
and  who  lived  upon  their  pay.  And  therefore, 
after  many  high  expressions  against  the  presump- 
tion of  several  officers  and  soldiers,  they  declared, 
*'  that  whosoever  should  refuse,  being  commanded, 
"  to  engage  himself  in  the  sendee  of  Ireland, 
"  should  be  disbanded."  The  army  was  resolved 
not  to  be  subdued  in  their  first  so  declared  resolu- 
tion, and  fell  into  a  direct  and  high  mutiny,  and 
called  for  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them ;  which 
they  knew  where  and  how  to  levy  for  themselves  j 
nor  could  they  be  in  any  degree  appeased,  till  the 
declaration  that  the  parliament  had  made  against 
them  was  rased  out  of  the  journal  book  of  both 
houses,  and  a  month's  pay  sent  to  them;  nor 
were  they  satisfied  with  all  this,  but  talked  very 
loud,  "  that  they  knew  how  to  make  themselves 
*'  as  considerable  as  the  parliament,  and  where  to 
**  have  their  services  better  valued  and  rewarded;" 
which  so  frighted  those  at  Westminster,  that 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons, 
whereof  some  were  very  acceptable  to  the  army, 
to  go  to  them,  and  to  treat  with  a  committee  chosen 
of  the  officers  of  the  army,  upon  the  best  expedi- 
ents that  might  be  applied  to  the  composing  these 
distempers.  Now  the  army  thought  itself  upon  a 
level  with  the  parliament,  when  they  had  a  com- 
mittee of  the  one  authorized  to  treat  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other;  which  likewise  raised  the 
spirits  of  Fairfax,  who  had  never  thought  of  op- 
posing or  disobeying  the  parliament ;  and  disposed 
him  to  more  concurrence  with  the  impetuous  hu-> 
mour  of  the  army,  when  he  saw  it  was  so  much 
complied  with  and  submitted  to  by  all  men. 

Cromwell,  hitherto,  carried  himself  with  that 
rare  dissimulation,  (in  which  sure  he  was  a  very 
great  master,)  that  he  seemed  exceedingly  incensed 
against  this  insolence  of  the  soldiers ;  was  still  in 
the  house  of  commons  when  any  such  addresses 


were  made;    and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
presumption,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the  com- 
mitment, of  some  of  the  officers.     He  proposed, 
"  that  the  general  might  be  sent  down  to  the 
"  army ;  who,"  he  said,  "  would  conjure  down 
"  this  mutinous  spirit  quicklv;"   and  he  was  so 
easily  believed,  that  he  himseft  was  sent  once  or 
twice  to  compose  the  army ;  where  after  he  had 
stayed  two  or  three  days,  ne  would  again  return 
to  the  house,  and  complain  heavily  "  of  the  great 
"  license  that  was  got  into  the  army ;  that,  for  his 
"  own  part,  by  the  artifice  of  his  enemies,  and  of 
"  those  who  desired  that  the  nation  should  be 
"  again  imbrued  in  blood,  he  was  rendered  so 
"  odious  uiito  them,  that  they  had  a  purpose  to 
"  kill  him,  if,  upon  some  discovery  made  to  him, 
"  he  had  not  escaped  out  of  their  hands."    And 
in  these,  and  the  like  discourses,  when  he  spake 
of  the  nation's  being  to  be  involved  in  new  trou- 
bles, he  would  weep  bitterly,  and  appear  the  most 
afflicted  man  in  the  world  with  the  sense  of  the 
cadamities   which  were  like  to  ensue.    But,  as 
many  of  the  wiser  sort  had  long  discovered  his 
wicked  intentions,  so  his  hypocrisy  could  not   , 
longer  be  concealed.    The  most  active  officers  and 
agitators  were  known  to  be  his  own  creatures, 
and  such  who  neither  did,  nor  would  do,  any 
thing  but  by  his  direction.    So  that  it  was  resolved 
by  the  principal  persons  of  the  house  of  commons, 
that  when  he  came  the  next  day  into  the  house, 
which  he  seldom  omitted  to  do,  they  would  send 
him  to  the  Tower;  presuming,  that  if  they  had 
once  severed  his  person  from  the  army,  they  should 
easily  reduce  it  to  its  former  temper  and  obedi- 
ence.   For  they  had  not  the  least  jealousy  of  the 
general  Fairfax,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  perfect ' 
presbyterian  in  his  judgment ;  and  that  Cromwdl 
had  tne  ascendant  over  him  purely  by  his  dissi- 
mulation, and  pretence  of  conscience  and  sincerity. 
There  is  no  doubt  Fairfax  did  not  then,  nor  long 
after,  believe,  that  the  other  had  those  wicked  de- 
signs in  his  heart  against  the  king,  or  the  least 
imagination  of  disobeying  the  parliament. 

Tins  purpose  of  seizing  upon  the  person  of 
Cromwell  could  not  be  carried  so  secretly,  but  that 
he  had  notice  of  it ;  and  the  very  next  morning 
after  he  had  so  much  lamented  his  desperate  mis- 
fbrtune  in  having  lost  all  reputation,  and  credit, 
and  authority  in  the  army,  and  that  his  life  would 
be  in  danger  if  he  were  with  it,  when  the  house 
expected  every  minute  his  presence,  they  were  in- 
formed that  he  was  met  out  of  the  town  by  break 
of  day,  with  one  servant  only,  on  the  way  to  the 
army ;  where  he  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  of 
some  regiments  of  the  horse,  and  from  whence  he 
writ  a  letter  to  the  house  of  commons,  "  that  hav- 
"  ing  the  night  before  received  a  letter  from  some 
"  officers  of  his  own  regiment,  that  the  iealousy 
"  the  troops  had  conceived  of  him,  and  of  nis  want 
"  of  kindness  towards  them,  was  much  abated,  so 
"  that  they  believed,  if  he  would  be  quickly  pre- 
"  sent  with  them,  they  would  all  in  a  short  time  by 
"  his  advice  be  reclaimed,  upon  this  he  had  made 
"  all  the  haste  he  could ;  and  did  find  that  the 
"  soldiers  had  been  abused  by  misinformation ; 
"  and  that  he  hoped  to  discover  the  fountain  from 
**  whence  it  spning ;  and  in  the  mean  time  desired 
"  that  the  general,  and  the  other  officers  in  the 
"  house,  and  such  as  remained  about  the  town, 
"  might  be  presently  sent  to  their  quarters ;  and 
**  that  he  believed  it  would  be  very  necessary  in 
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"  order  to  the  suppression  of  the  late  distempers, 
"  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  for  the  time  to 
"  come,  that  there  might  be  a  general  rendezvous 
"  of  the  army;  of  which  the  general  would  best 
"  consider,  when  he  came  down ;  which  he  wished 
"  might  be  hastened."  It  was  now  to  no  purpose 
to  discover  what  they  had  formerly  intended,  or 
that  they  had  any  jealousy  of  a  person  who  was 
out  of  their  reach ;  and  so  they  expected  a  better 
conjuncture;  and  in  few  days  after,  the  general 
and  the  other  officers  left  the  town,  and  went  to 
their  quarters. 

The  same  morning  that  Cromwell  left  London, 
cornet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitators  in  the 
army,  a  tailor,  a  fellow  who  had  two  or  three  years 
before  sensed  in  a  very  inferior  employment  in 
Mr.  Hollis's  house,  came  with  a  squadron  of  fifty 
horse  to  Holmby,  where  the  king  was,  about  the 
break  of  day;  and,  without  any  interruption  by 
the  guard  of  horse  or  foot  which  waited  there, 
came  with  two  or  three  more,  and  knocked  at  the 
king's  chamber  door,  and  said  "  he  must  pre- 
•'  sently  speak  with  the  king."  His  majesty,  sur- 
prised with  the  manner  of  it,  rose  out  of  his  bed ; 
and,  half  dressed,  caused  the  door  to  be  opened, 
which  he  knew  othenvise  would  be  quickly  broken 
open ;  they  who  waited  in  the  chainber  being  per- 
sons of  whom  he  had  little  knowledge,  and  less 
confideoce.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  Joyce, 
and  two  or  three  more,  came  into  the  chamoer, 
with  their  hats  off,  and  pistols  in  their  hands. 
Joyce  told  the  king,  « that  he  must  go  with  him." 
His  majesty  asked,  "whither?"  he  answered,  "to 
"  the  army."  The  king  asked  him,  "  where  the 
army  was  ?"  he  said,  "  they  would  carry  him 
to  the  place  where  it  was."  His  majesty  asked, 
by  what  authority  they  came  ?"  Joyce  answered, 
by  this ;"  and  shewed  him  his  pistol ;  and  de- 
sired his  majestv,  "  that  he  woula  cause  himself 
"  to  be  dressea,  because  it  was  necessary  they 
"  should  make  haste."  None  of  the  other  soldiers 
spoke  a  word;  and  Joyce,  saving  the  bluntness 
and  positiveness  of  the  few  words  he  spoke,  be- 
haved himself  not  rudely.  ITie  king  said,  "  he 
"  could  not  stir  before  he  spoke  with  the  commit- 
"  tee  to  whom  he  had  been  delivered,  and  who 
"  were  trusted  by  the  parliament ;"  and  so  ap- 
pointed one  of  those  who  waited  upon  him,  tm 
call  them.  The  committee  had  been  as  much 
surprised  with  the  noise  as  the  king  had  been, 
and  quickly  came  to  his  chamber,  and  asked  Joyce, 
"  whether  he  had  any  orders  from  the  parliament  ?" 
he  said.  No.  "  From  the  general  ?"  No.  "  What 
"  authority  he  came  by  ?'°  to  which  he  made  no 
other  answer,  than  he  had  made  to  the  king,  and 
held  up  his  pistol.  They  said,  "  they  would  write 
"  to  the  parliament  to  know  their  pleasure;"  Joyce 
said,  "  they  might  do  so,  but  the  king  must  pre- 
"  sently  go  with  him."  Colonel  Brown  had  sent 
for  some  of  the  troops  who  were  appointed  for  the 
king's  guard,  but  they  came  not;  he  spoke  then 
with  the  officer  who  commanded  those  who  were 
at  that  time  upon  the  guard,  and  found  that  they 
would  make  no  resistance :  so  that  after  the  king 
had  made  all  the  delays  he  conveniently  could, 
without  giving  them  cause  to  believe  that  he  was 
resolved  not  to  have  gone,  which  had  been  to  no 
purpose,  and  after  he  had  broken  his  fast,  he  went 
mto  his  coach,  attended  by  the  few  servants  who 
were  put  about  him,  and  went  whither  comet  Joyce 
would  conduct  him ;  there  being  no  part  of  the 
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army  known  to  be  within  twenty  miles  of  Holmby 
at  tnat  time ;  and  that  which  administered  most 
cause  of  apprehension,  was,  that  those  officers  who 
were  of  the  guard,  declared,  "  that  the  squadron 
"  which  was  conunanded  by  Joyce  consisted  not 
"  of  soldiers  of  any  one  regiment,  but  were  men 
of  several  troops,  and  several  regiments,  drawn 
together  under  him,  who  was  not  the  proper 
officer;"  so  that  the  king  did  in  truth  Mlieve, 
that  their  purpose  was  to  carry  him  to  some  place 
where  they  might  more  conveniently  murder  nim. 
The  committee  quickly  gave  notice  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  what  had  passed,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  was  received  with  all  imaginable 
consternation ;  nor  could  any  body  imagine  what 
the  purpose  and  resolution  was. 

Nor  were  they  at  the  more  ease,  or  in  any  de- 
gree pleased  witn  the  account  they  received  from 
the  general  himself;  who  by  his  letter  informed 
them,  "  that  the  soldiers  at  Holmby  had  brought 
"  the  king  from  thence;  and  that  his  majesty  lay 
"  the  next  night  at  colonel  Montague's  house, 
"  and  would  be  the  next  day  at  Newmarket :  that 
the  ground  thereof  was  from  some  apprehen- 
sion of  some  strength  gathered  to  force  the  king 
from  thence;  whereupon  he  had  sent  colonel 
Whaley's  regiment  to  meet  the  king."  He  pro- 
tested, "  that  his  remove  was  without  his  consent, 
or  of  the  officers  about  him,  or  of  the  body  of 
the  army,  and  without  their  desire  or  privity : 
that  he  would  take  care  for  the  security  of  his 
majesty's  person  from  danger;"  and  assured 
the  parliament,  "  that  the  whole  army  endeavoured 
"  peace,  and  were  far  from  opposing  presbytery, 
"  or  affecting  independency,  or  from  any  purpose 
"  to  maintain  a  licentious  freedom  in  religion,  or 
"  the  interest  of  any  particular  party,  but  were 
"  resolved  to  leave  the  absolute  determination  of 
"  all  to  the  parliament." 

It  was  upon  the  third  of  June  that  the  king  was 
taken  from  Holmby  by  comet  Joyce,  [well  nigh,] 
a  full  year  after  he  had  delivered  himself  to  the 
Scots  at  Newark ;  in  all  which  time,  the  army  had 
been  at  leisure  to  contrive  all  ways  to  free  itself 
from  the  ser\'itude  of  the  parhament,  whilst  the 
presbyterians  believed,  that,  in  spite  of  a  few  fac- 
tious independent  officers,  it  was  entirely  at  their 
devotion,  and  could  never  prove  disobedient  to 
their  commands ;  and  those  few  wise  men,  who 
discemed  the  foul  designs  of  those  officers,  and 
by  what  degrees  they  stole  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  soldiers,  nad  not  credit  enough  to  be 
believed  by  their  own  party.  The  joint  confidence 
of  the  unanimous  affection  of  the  city  of  London 
to  all  their  purposes,  made  them  despise  all  oppo- 
sition ;  but  now,  when  they  saw  the  king  taken 
out  of  their  hands  in  this  manner,  and  witn  these 
circumstances,  they  found  all  their  measures  broke 
by  which  they  had  formed  all  their  counsels.  And 
as  this  letter  from  the  general  administered  too 
much  cause  of  jealousy  of  what  was  to  succeed,  so 
a  positive  information  about  the  same  time  by  many 
officers,  confirmed  by  a  letter  which  the  lord  mayor 
of  London  had  received,  that  the  whole  army  was 
upon  its  march,  and  would  be  in  London  the  next 
day  by  noon,  so  distracted  them,  that  they  ap- 
pearea  besides  themselves :  however,  they  votw, 
"  that  the  houses  should  sit  all  the  next  day,  being 
"  Sunday ;  and  that  Mr.  Marshall  should  be  there 
"  to  pray  for  them :  that  the  committee  of  safety 
"  should  sit  up  all  that  night  to  consider  what  was 
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'*  to  be  done :  that  the  lines  of  communication 
**  should  be  strongly  guarded,  and  all  the  trained 
"  bands  of  London  snould  be  drawn  together  upon 
''  pain  of  death."  All  shops  were  shut  up^  and 
such  a  general  confusion  over  all  the  town,  and  in 
the  faces  of  all  men,  as  if  the  army  had  already 
entered  the  town.  The  parliament  writ  a  letter  to 
the  general,  desiring  him,  "  that  no  part  of  the 
"  army  might  come  within  five  and  twenty  miles 
"  of  London ;  and  that  the  king's  person  might  be 
*'  delivered  to  the  former  commissioners^  who  had 
''  attended  upon  his  majesty  at  Holmby ;  and  that 
"  colonel  Rossiter,  and  his  regiment,  might  be  ap- 
**  pointed  for  the  guard  of  his  person."  The  gene- 
ral returned  for  answer,  "  that  the  army  was  come 
"  to  St.  Alban's  before  the  desire  of  the  parliament 
*'  came  to  his  hands ;  but  that,  in  obedience  to 
"  their  commands,  he  would  advance  no  fiEuther ; 
"  and  desired  that  a  month's  pay  might  presently 
"  be  sent  for  the  army."  In  which  they  deferred 
not  to  gratify  them ;  though  as  to  the  redelivery 
of  the  king  to  the  former  commissioners,  no  other 
answer  was  returned,  than  **  that  they  might  rest 
*'  assured,  that  all  care  should  betaken  for  his 
"  majesty's  security." 

From  that  time  Doth  Cromwell  and  Ireton  ap- 
peared in  the  council  of  officers,  which  they  had 
never  before  done ;  and  their  expostulations  with 
the  parliament  begun  to  be  more  brisk  and  contu- 
macious than  they  had  been.  The  king  found  him- 
self at  Newmarket  attended  by  greater  troops  and 
superior  officers ;  so  that  he  was  presently  freed 
from  any  subjection  to  Mr.  Joyce ;  which  was  no 
small  satisfaction  to  him;  and  they  who  were 
about  him  appeared  men  of  better  breeding  than 
the  former,  and  paid  his  majesty  all  the  respect 
imaginable,  and  seemed  to  desire  to  please  him  in 
all  things.  All  restraint  was  taken  off  from  per- 
sons resorting  to  him,  and  he  saw  every  day  the 
faces  of  many  who  were  grateful  to  him ;  and  he  no 
sooner  desired  that  some  of  his  chaplains  might 
have  leave  to  attend  upon  him  for  his  devotion, 
but  it  was  yielded  to,  and  they  who  were  named 
by  him  (who  were  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Morley,  Dr. 
Sanderson,  and  Dr.  Hammond)  were  presently 
sent,  and  gave  their  attendance,  and  performed 
their  function  at  the  ordinary  hours,  in  their  ac- 
customed formalities ;  all  persons,  who  had  a  mind 
to  it,  bein^  suffered  to  be  present,  to  his  muesty's 
infinite  satisfaction ;  who  begun  to  believe  that  the 
army  was  not  so  much  his  enemy  as  it  was  reported 
to  be ;  and  though  Fairfax,  nor  Cromwell,  had  not 
yet  waited  upon  him,  the  armv  had  sent  an  address 
to  him  full  of  protestation  ol  duty,  and  besought 
him  "  that  he  would  be  content,  for  some  time, 
to  reside  among  them,  until  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  put  into  such  a  posture  as  he 
might  find  all  things  to  his  own  content  and 
security;  which  they  infinitely  desired  to  see  as 
soon  as  might  be;  and  to  that  purpose  made 
daily  instances  to  the  parliament."  In  the  mean 
time  his  majesty  sat  still,  or  removed  to  such  places 
as  were  most  convenient  for  the  march  of  the  army; 
being  in  all  places  as  well  provided  for  and  accom- 
modated, as  he  had  used  to  be  in  anv  progress; 
the  best  gentlemen  of  the  several  counties  through 
which  he  passed,  daily  resorted  to  him,  without 
distinction ;  he  was  attended  by  some  of  his  old 
trusty  servants  in  the  places  nearest  his  person ; 
and  that  which  gave  him  most  encouragement  to 
believe  that  they  meant  well>  was,  that  in  uie  army's 
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address  to  the  parliament,  they  desired  "  that  care 
might  be  taken  for  settling  the  king's  rights, 
according  to  the  several  professions  they  had 
made  in  their  declarations  ;  and  that  the  royal 
party  might  be  treated  with  more  candour  and 
less  rigour;"  and  many  good  officers  who  had 
served  his  majesty  faithfully,  were  civilly  received 
by  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  lived  quietly  in 
their  quarters ;  which  they  could  not  do  any  where 
else ;  which  raised  a  great  reputation  to  the  army, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  as  much  reproach 
upon  the  parliament. 

The  parliament  at  this  time  had  recovered  its 
spirits,  when  they  saw  the  army  did  not  march 
towards  them,  and  not  only  remained  at  St.  Al- 
ban's, but  was  drawn  back  to  a  farther  distance ; 
which  persuaded  them,  that  their  general  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  former  advance :  and  so  they  pro- 
ceeded with  all  passion  and  vigour  against  those 
principal  officers,  who,  they  knew,  contrived  all 
these  proceedings.  They  puolished  declarations  to 
the  kingdom,  **  that  they  desired  to  bring  the  king 
*'  in  honour  to  his  parliament;  which  was  their 
"  business  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  was 
"  detained  prisoner  against  his  will  in  the  army ; 
"  and  that  they  had  great  reason  to  apprehend  tne 
"  safety  of  his  person."  The  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  declared  **  that  his  msuesty  was  neither  pri- 
*'  soner,  nor  detained  against  nis  will ;  and  appealed 
"  to  his  majesty  himself,  and  to  all  his  friends,  who 
had  liberty  to  repair  to  him,  whether  he  had  not 
more  liberty,  and  was  not  treated  with  more 
respect,  since  he  came  into  the  army  than  he  had 
been  at  Holmby,  or  during  the  time  he  remained 
in  those  places,  and  with  that  retinue  that  the 
parlismaent  had  appointed  ?"  The  city  seemed 
very  unanimously  devoted  to  the  parliament,  and 
incensed  against  the  army;  and  seemed  resolute, 
not  only  with  their  trained  bands  and  auxiliary 
regiments  to  assist  and  defend  the  parliament,  but 
appointed  some  of  the  old  officers  who  had  served 
under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  had  been  disbanded 
under  the  new  model,  as  Waller,  Massey,  and 
others,  to  hst  new  forces;  towards  which  there 
was  not  like  to  be  want  of  men  out  of  their  old 
forces,  and  such  of  the  king's  as  would  be  glad  of 
the  emplo]rment.  There  was  nothing  they  did  really 
fear  so  much,  as  that  the  armv  would  make  a  firm 
conjunction  with  the  king,  ana  unite  with  his  party, 
of  which  there  was  so  much  show ;  and  many  un- 
skilful men,  who  wished  it,  bragged  too  much ; 
and  therefore  the  parliament  sent  a  committee  to 
his  majesty,  with  an  address  of  another  style  than 
they  had  lately  used,  with  many  professions  of 
duty  ;  and  declaring,  *'  that  if  he  was  not,  in  all 
"  respects,  treated  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  as  he 
"  desired,  it  was  not  their  fault,  who  desired  he 
"  might  be  at  fiiU  liberty,  and  do  what  he  would ;" 
hoping  that  the  king  would  have  been  induced  to 
desire  to  come  to  London,  and  to  make  complaint 
of  the  army's  having  taken  him  from  Holmby ;  by 
which  they  believed  the  king's  parW  would  bie  dis- 
abused, and  withdraw  their  hopes  ol  any  good  from 
the  army ;  and  then,  they  thought,  they  should  be 
hard  enough  for  them. 

The  king  was  in  great  doubt  how  to  carry  him- 
self ;  he  thought  himself  so  barbarously  used  by  the 
presb^rians,  and  had  so  ill  an  opinion  of  all  the 
principal  persons  who  governed  them,  that  he  had 
no  mind  to  put  himself  into  their  hands.  On  the 
other  side,  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the 
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anny's  ^ood  intentions  towards  him ;  and  though 
many  of  his  friends  were  suffered  to  resort  to  him, 
they  found  that  their  beinfr  lonff  about  him,  would 
not  be  acceptable;  and  tnougn  the  officers  and 
soldiers  appeared,  for  the  most  part,  civil  to  him, 
they  were  all  at  least  as  vigilant,  as  the  former 
guards  had  been ;  so  that  he  could  not,  without 
great  difficulty,  have  got  from  them  if  he  had  de- 
sired it.  Fairfax  had  been  with  him,  and  kissed 
his  hand,  and  made  such  professions  as  he  could 
wdl  utter ;  which  was  with  no  advantage  in  the 
delivery ;  his  authority  was  of  no  use,  because  he 
resigned  himself  entirely  to  Cromwell ;  who  had 
been,  and  Ireton  likewise,  with  the  king,  without 
either  of  them  offering  to  kiss  his  hand ;  otherwise, 
they  behaved  themselves  with  good  manners  to- 
wards him.  His  majesty  used  all  the  address  he 
could  towards  them  to  draw  some  promise  from 
them;  but  they  were  so  reserved,  and  stood  so 
much  upon  their  guard,  and  used  so  few  words, 
that  nothing  could  be  concluded  from  what  they 
said :  they  excused  themselves  "  for  not  seeing  his 
"  majesty  often,  upon  the  great  jealousies  the  par- 
"  liament  had  of  them,  towards  whom  they  pro- 
*'  fessed  all  fidelity."  The  persons  who  resorted  to 
his  majesty,  and  Drought  advices  from  others  who 
durst  not  yet  offer  to  come  themselves,  brought 
several  opinions  to  him ;  some  thinking  the  army 
would  deal  sincerely  with  his  majesty,  others  ex- 
pecting no  better  from  them  than  they  afterwards 
Serformed :  so  that  the  king  wisely  concluded  that 
e  would  neither  reject  the  parliament  addresses  by 
any  neglect,  nor  disoblige  the  army  by  appearing 
to  nave  jealousy  of  them,  or  a  desire  to  be  out  of 
their  hands ;  which  he  could  hardly  have  done,  if 
he  had  known  a  better  place  to  have  resorted  to. 
So  he  desired  both  parties  "  to  hasten  their  con- 
"  sultations,  that  the  kingdom  might  enjoy  peace 
*'  and  happiness :  in  which  he  should  not  be  with- 
*'  out  a  share ;  and  he  would  pray  to  God  to  bring 
"  this  to  pass  as  soon  as  was  possible." 

The  news  of  the  king's  being  in  the  army,  of  his 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  which  he 
had  been  so  long  without,  and  that  some  of  his 
servants,  with  whom  he  was  well  pleased,  had 
liberty  to  attend  upon  him,  made  every  body 
abroaid,  as  well  as  those  at  home,  hope  well ;  and 
the  king  himself  writ  to  the  queen,  as  if  he  thought 
his  condition  much  better  than  it  had  been  among 
the  Scots.  Sir  John  Berkley,  after  his  surrender 
of  Exeter,  and  the  spending  his  six  months  allowed 
by  the  articles  to  solicit  his  affairs  where  he  would, 
had  transported  himself  into  France,  and  waited 
upon  the  queen  at  Paris,  beinpr  still  a  menial  ser- 
vant to  her  majesty,  and  having  a  friend  in  that 
court  that  governed,  and  loved  him  better  than  any 
body  else  did.  As  soon  as  the  reports  came  thither 
of  tne  king's  being  with  the  army,  he  repeated 
many  discourses  he  had  held  with  the  officers  of 
the  army,  whilst  they  treated  with  him  of  the 
delivery  of  Exeter ;  how  he  had  told  them,  "  upon 
'^  how  slippery  ground  they  stood ;  that  the  parlia- 
"  ment,  when  they  had  served  their  turn,  would 
*'  dismiss  them  with  reproach,  and  give  them  very 
"  small  rewards  for  the  great  service  they  had  done 
*'  for  them;  that  they  should  do  well,  seasonably 
*'  to  think  of  a  safe  retreat,  which  could  be  no 
"  where  but  under  the  protection  of  the  king ; 
"  who  by  their  courage  and  virtue  was  brought 
*'  very  low ;  and  if  they  raised  him  again,  he  must 
*'  owe  it  all  to  them ;  and  Ins  posterity,  as  well  as 
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'^  himself,  and  all  his  party,  must  for  ever  acknow- 
"  ledge  it,  by  which  they  would  raise  their  fortunes, 
^'  as  well  as  their  fame,  to  the  greatest  degree  men 
"  could  aim  at ;"  which,  he  said,  made  such  an 
impression  upon  this  and  that  officer,  whom  he 
named,  '*  that  they  told  him  at  parting,  that  they 
should  never  forget  what  he  had  said  to  them ; 
and  that  they  afieady  observed  that  every  day 
produced  somewhat  that  would  put  them  in  mind 
of  it."  In  a  word,  "  he  had  foretold  all  that  was 
since  come  to  pass,  and  he  was  most  confident, 
''  that,  if  he  were  now  with  them,  he  should  be 
"  welcome,  and  have  credit  enough  to  bring  them 
"  to  reason,  and  to  do  the  king  great  service ;"  and 
offered,  without  any  delay,  to  make  the  journey. 
The  queen  believed  all  he  said ;  and  thev  who  did 
not,  were  very  willing  he  should  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  for  he  that  loved  him  best,  was  very  willing 
to  be  without  him ;  and  so  receiving  the  queen's 
letter  of  recommendation  of  him  to  the  king,  who 
knew  him  very  little,  and  that  little  not  without 
great  prejudice,  he  left  Paris,  and  made  all  possible 
haste  into  England.  John  Ashbumham,  who  was 
driven  from  the  king  by  the  Scots  after  he  had 
conducted  his  biajesty  to  them,  had  transported 
himself  into  France,  and  was  at  this  time  residing 
in  Rouen ;  having  found,  upon  his  address  to  the 
queen  at  Paris  upon  his  first  arrival,  that  his  abode 
in  some  other  place  would  not  be  ungrateful  to  her 
majesty,  and  so  he  removed  to  Rouen;  where  he 
had  the  society  of  many  who  had  serv^  the  king 
in  the  most  eminent  qusdifications.  When  he  heard 
where  the  king  was,  and  that  there  was  not  the 
same  restraint  that  had  been  formerly,  he  resolved 
to  make  an  adventure  to  wsut  on  him ;  having  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  that  his  presence  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  king ;  and  though  the  other 
envoy  from  Paris,  and  he,  did  not  make  their 
journey  into  England  together,  nor  had  the  least 
communication  with  each  other,  being  in  truth  of 
several  parties  and  purposes,  yet  they  arrived  there, 
and  at  the  army,  near  the  same  time. 

Berkley  first  applied  himself  to  those  subordinate 
officers  with  whom  he  had  some  acquaintance  at 
Exeter,  and  thev  informing  their  superiors  of  his 
arrival  and  apphcation,  they  were  well  pleased  that 
he  was  come.  They  were  well  acouainted  with  his 
talent,  and  knew  his  foible,  that,  oy  flattering  and 
commending,  they  might  govern  nim ;  and  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  any  deep  desi^  from  his 
contrivance ;  and  so  they  permitted  him  freely  to 
attend  the  king,  about  whose  person  he  hadf  no 
title,  or  relation,  which  required  any  constant 
waiting  upon  him. 

Ashbumham  had,  by  some  friends,  a  recom- 
mendation both  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  who 
knew  the  credit  he  had  with  the  king,  and  that  his 
majesty  would  be  very  well  pleased  to  have  his 
attendance,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of 
their  respect  to  him.  They  knew  likewise  that  he 
was  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Scots,  and  no 
friend  to  the  other  presbyterians,  and  though  he 
had  some  ordinary  craft  in  insinuating,  he  was  of 
no  deep  and  piercing  judgment  to  discover  what 
was  not  unwarily  exposed,  and  a  free  speaker  of 
what  he  imagined :  so  they  likewise  left  him  at 
liberty  to  repiur  to  the  king ;  and  these  two  gen- 
tlemen came  near  about  the  same  time  to  his  ma- 
jesty, when  the  army  was  drawing  together,  with 
a  purpose,  which  was  not  yet  pubhshed,  of  mareh- 
ing  to  London ;  Ms  majesty  oeing  stiU  quartered 
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in  those  places  which  were  more  proper  for  that 
purpose. 

They  were  hoth  welcome  to  his  majesty,  the  one 
bringing  a  special  recommendation  from  the  queen, 
and,  to  make  himself  the  more  valuable,  assured 
his  majesty,  *'  that  he  was  sent  for  by  the  officers 
*'  of  the  army,  as  one  they  would  trust,  and  that 
"  they  had  received  him  with  open  arms ;  and, 
"  without  any  scruple,  gave  him  leave  to  wait  upon 
'*  him :"  the  other  needed  no  recommendation, 
the  king's  own  inclinations  disposing  him  to  be 
very  gracious  to  him ;  and  so  his  majesty  wished 
them  "  to  correspond  with  each  other,  and  to  con- 
'*  verse  with  his  several  friends,  who  did  not  yet 
**  think  fit  to  resort  to  him ;  and  to  receive  their 
"  advice ;  to  discover  as  much  as  they  could  of 
"  the  intentions  of  both  parties,  and  impart  what 
*'  was  fit  to  the  king,  till,  upon  a  farther  discovery, 
''  his  majesty  might  better  judge  what  to  do." 
These  two  were  tne  principal  agents,  (they  con- 
ferring with  all  his  majest3r's  friends,  and,  as  often 
as  they  desired,  with  the  officers  of  the  army,) 
upon  whose  information  and  advice  his  majesty 
principally  depended,  though  they  rarely  conferred 
together  with  the  same  persons,  and  never  with 
any  of  the  officers,  who  pretended  not  to  trust  one 
another  enough  to  speak  with  that  freedom  before 
each  other,  as  they  would  to  one  of  them ;  and 
their  acquaintance  among  the  officers  not  being 
principally  with  the  same  men,  their  informations 
and  aavices  were  often  very  different,  and  more 
perplexed  than  informed  his  majesty. 

The  very  high  contests  between  the  parliament 
and  the  army,  in  which  neither  side  could  be  per- 
suaded to  yield  to  the  other,  or  abate  any  of  tneir 
asperity,  made  many  prudent  men  beheve  that 
both  sides  would,  in  the  end,  be  willing  to  make 
the  king  the  umpire ;  which  neither  of  them  ever 
intended  to  do.  The  parliament  thought  that  their 
name  and  authority,  which  had  carried  them 
through  so  great  undertakings,  and  reduced  the 
whole  kingdom  to  their  obedience,  could  not  be 
overpowered  by  their  own  army,  raised  and  paid 
by  themselves,  and  to  whose  dictates  the  people 
would  never  submit.  They  thought  the  king's 
presence  amongst  them  gave  them  all  their  present 
reputation;  and  were  not  without  apprehension 
that  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  officers,  and  their 
malice  to  the  parliament,  when  they  saw  that  they 
could  obt^n  their  ends  no  other  way,  might  dis- 
pose them  to  an  entire  conjunction  with  the  king's 
party  and  interest ;  and  then,  all  the  penalties  of 
treason,  rebeltion,  and  trespasses,  must  be  dis- 
charged at  their  costs ;  and  therefore  they  laboured, 
by  all  the  public  and  private  means  they  could,  to 
persuade  the  king  to  own  his  being  detained  pri- 
soner by  the  army  against  his  will,  or  to  withdraw 
himself  by  some  way  from  them,  and  repair  to 
Whitehall;  and,  in  either  of  those  cases,  they  did 
not  doubt,  first,  to  divide  the  army,  (for  they  still 
believed  the  general  fast  to  them,)  and  by  degrees 
to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  to  be  disbanded,  as 
many  as  were  not  necessaiy  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
land; and  then,  having  the  king  to  themselves, 
and  all  his  party  being  obnoxious  to  those  penalties 
for  their  delinquency,  they  should  be  well  able,  by 
gratifying  some  of  the  greatest  persons  of  the 
nobility  with  immtmity  and  indemnity,  to  settle 
the  government  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  well 
recompensed  for  all  the  adventures  they  had  made, 
and  hazards  they  had  run. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  army  had  no  dread  of 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  parliament ;  which 
they  knew  had  been  so  far  prostituted,  that  it  had 
lost  most  of  its  reverence  with  the  people.  But  it 
had  great  apprehension,  that,  by  its  conjunction 
with  the  city,  it  might  indeed  recover  credit  with 
the  kingdom,  and  withhold  the  pay  of  the  army, 
and  thereby  make  some  division  amongst  them ; 
and  if  the  person  of  the  king  should  be  likewise 
with  them,  and  thereby  his  party  should  likewise 
join  with  them,  thev  should  be  to  begin  their  work 
again,  or  to  make  tneir  peace  with  those  who  were 
as  much  provoked  by  them  as  the  king  himself  had 
been.  And  therefore  they  were  sensible  that  thev 
enjoyed  a  present  benefit  oy  the  king's  being  witn 
them,  and  by  their  treating  him  with  the  outward 
respect  that  was  due  to  his  majesty,  and  the  civili- 
ties they  made  profession  of  towards  all  his  party, 
and  the  permission  of  his  chaplains,  and  other 
servants,  to  resort  to  him ;  and  cultivated  all  these 
artifices  with  great  address,  suppressing  or  dis- 
countenancing the  tyranny  of  the  presbyterians.in 
the  country  committees,  and  all  other  places,  where 
they  exercised  notable  rigour  against  aU  who  had 
been  of  the  king's  party,  or  not  enough  of  theirs, 
(for  neuters  found  no  excuse  for  being  of  no  party.) 
When  they  foimd  it  fit  to  make  any  lusty  declara- 
tion against  the  parliament,  and  exclaim  against 
their  tyrannical  proceedings  against  the  army,  they 
always  inserted  somewhat  that  might  look  like 
candour  and  tenderness  towards  the  king's  party, 
complained  of  "  the  afifront  and  indignity  done  to 
the  army  by  the  parliament's  not  observing  the 
articles  which  haa  been  made  upon  surrender  of 

garrisons,  but  proceeding  against  those  on  whose 
ehalf  those  articles  were  made,  with  more 
"  severity  than  was  agreeable  to  justice,  and  to 
"  the  intention  of  the  articles ;  whereby  the  honour 
'^  and  futh  of  the  army  suffered,  and  was  com- 
"  plained  of ;  all  which,  they  said,  they  would  have 
"  remedied."  Whereupon  many  hoped  that  they 
should  be  excused  from  making  any  compositions, 
and  entertained  such  other  imaginations  as  pleased 
themselves,  and  the  other  party  well  Uked ;  know- 
ing they  could  demolish  all  those  structures  as 
soon  as  they  received  no  benefit  by  them  them- 
selves. 

The  king,  had,  during  the  time  he  stayed  at 
Holmby,  writ  to  the  house  of  peers,  that  his  chil- 
dren might  have  leave  to  come  to  him,  and  to 
reside  for  some  time  with  him.  From  the  time 
that  Oxford  had  been  surrendered,  upon  which  the 
duke  of  York  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  for  they 
would  by  no  means  admit  that  he  should  have 
hberty  to  go  to  such  place  as  the  king  should 
direct,  which  was  very  earnestly  pressed,  and 
insisted  on  by  the  lords  of  the  council  there,  as 
long  as  they  could ;  but  appointed  their  committee 
to  receive  him  with  all  respect,  and  to  bring  him 
to  London:  from  that  time,  I  say,  the  duke  of 
York  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  together  with  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  the  princess,  who  had  been  by  the  king 
left  under  the  tuition  of  the  countess  of  Dorset, 
but  from  the  death  of  that  countess  the  parliament 
had  presumed,  that  they  might  be  sure  to  keep 
them  in  their  power,  to  put  them  into  the  custody 
of  the  lady  Vere,  an  old  lady  much  in  their  favour, 
but  not  at  aU  ambitious  of  that  charge,  though 
there  was  a  competent  allowance  assigned  for  their 
support.    They  were  now  removed  from  her,- and 
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placed  all  together  with  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  received  and  treated  them,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  was  suitable  to  their  birth,  and  his  own 
duty ;  but  could  give  them  no  more  liberty  to  go 
abroad,  than  he  was,  in  his  instructions  from 
the  parUament,  permitted  to  do;  and  they  had 
absolutely  refused  to  gratify  the  king  in  that 
particular;  of  which  his  majesty  no  sooner  took 
notice  to  Fairfax,  than  he  writ  a  letter  to  the 
parliament,  that  the  king  much  desired  to 
nave  the  sight  and  company  of  his  children, 
and  that  if  they  might  not  be  allowed  to  be 
longer  with  him,  that  at  least  they  might  dine 
"  with  him ;"  and  he  sent  them  word  that,  on 
such  a  day,  "  the  king,  who  attended  the  motion 
"  of  the  army,  and  was  quartered  only  where  they 
**  pleased,  would  dine  at  Maidenhead."  There 
his  children  met  him,  to  his  infinite  content  and 
joy ;  and  he  being  to  quarter  and  stay  some  time 
at  Caversham,  a  house  of  the  lord  Craven's,  near 
Reading,  his  children  were  likewise  suffered  to' 
go  thither,  and  remained  with  him  two  days; 
which  was  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  king  could 
receive ;  and  the  receiving  whereof  he  imputed  to 
the  ci^dlity  of  the  general,  and  the  good  disposition 
of  the  army ;  which  made  so  much  the  more  im- 
pression upon  him,  in  that  he  had  never  made  anv 
one  proposition  in  which  he  had  been  gratified, 
where  the  presbyterian  spirit  had  power  to  deny  it. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  which  was  now  the 
scene  of  all  the  action  that  displeased  and  incensed 
the  army,  (for  the  house  of  peers  was  shrunk  into 
80  inconsiderable  a  number,  and  their  persons  not 
considerable  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
except  those  who  were  affected  to,  or  might  be 
disposed  by,  the  army,)  they  were  wholly  guided 
by  Hollis,  and  Stapleton,  Lewis,  and  Glyn,  who 
had  been  very  popular  and  notorious  from  the 
beginning,  and  by  Waller,  and  Massev,  and  Brown, 
who  had  served  in  commands  in  the  army,  and 
performed  at  some  times  very  signal  service,  and 
were  exceedingly  beloved  in  the  city,  and  two  or 
three  others  who  followed  their  dictates,  and  were 
subsen'ient  to  their  directions.  These  were  all 
men  of  parts,  interest,  and  signal  courage,  and  did 
not  only  heartily  abhor  the  mtentions  which  they 
discerned  the  army  to  have,  and  that  it  was  wholly 
to  be  disposed  according  to  the  designs  of  Crom- 
well, but  had  likewise  declared  animosities  against 
the  persons  of  the  most,  active  and  powerful  offi- 
cers; as  Hollis  had  one  day,  upon  a  very  hot 
debate  in  the  house,  and  some  rude  expressions 
which  fell  from  Ireton,  persuaded  him  to  walk  out 
of  the  house  with  him,  and  then  told  him,  "  that 
"  he  should  presently  go  over  the  water  and  fight 
"  with  him."  Ireton  told  him,  "  his  conscience 
"  would  not  suffer"  him  to  fight  a  duel ;"  upon 
which  Hollis,  in  ckoler,  pulled  him  bv  the  nose ; 
telling  him,  '^if  his  conscience  woula  keep  him 
"  from  giving  men  satisfaction,  it  should  keep  him 
*'  from  provoking  them."  ITiis  afiront  to  the  third 
person  of  the  army,  and  to  a  man  of  the  most  viru- 
lent, malicious,  and  revengeful  nature  of  all  the 
pack,  so  incensed  the  whole  party,  that  they  were 
resolved  one  way  or  other  to  be  rid  of  him,  who 
had 'that  power  in  the  house,  and  that  reputation 
abroad,  that  when  he  could  not  absolutely  control 
their  designs,  he  did  so  obstruct  them,  that  they 
could  not  advance  to  any  conclusion. 

They  resorted  therefore  to  an  expedient,  which, 
they  had  observed,  by  the  conduct  of  those  very 
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men  against  whom  they  meant  to  apply  it,  had 
brought  to  pass  all  that  they  desired ;  and,  in  the 
council  of  officers,  prepared  an  impeachment  of 
high  treason  in  general  terms  against  Mr.  Hollis, 
and  the  persons  mentioned  before,  and  others,  to 
the  number  of  eleven  members  of  the  house  of 
commons.  This  impeachment  twelve  officers  of 
the  army,  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  majors, 
and  captains,  presented  to  the  house ;  and  within 
few  days  after,  when  they  saw  the  same  members 
still  inveigh  against  and  arraign  their  proceedings, 
the  general  and  officers  writ  a  letter  to  the  house, 
tDBt  they  would  appoint  fit  persons  on  their  and 
the  kingdom's  benalf,  to  make  good  the  charge 
against  those  members  whom  they  had  accused ; 
and  that  they  desired,  that  those  members  im- 
peached might  be  forthwith  suspended  from  sit- 
ting in  the  house ;  since  it  could  not  be  thought 
"  fit  that  the  same  persons  who  had  so  much  in- 
"  jured  and  provoked  the  army,  should  sit  judges 
*'  of  their  own  actions."  This  was  an  arrow  that 
the  house  of  commons  did  not  expect  would  have 
been  shot  out  of  that  quiver;  and  though  they 
were  unspeakably  dismayed,  and  distracted  with 
this  presumption,  they  answered  positively,  "that 
"  they  neither  would,  nor  could,  sequester  those 
"  members  from  the  house,  who  had  never  said 
or  done  any  thing  in  the  house  worthy  of  cen- 
sure, till  proof  were  made  of  such  particulars  as 
might  render  them  guiltv."  But  the  officers  of 
the  army  replied,  "  that  tney  could  prove  them 
"  guilty  of  such  practices  in  the  house,  that  it 
"  would  be  just  m  the  house  to  suspend  them : 
"  that  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  precedents 
"  of  parliament,  the  lords  had,  upon  the  very  pre- 
"  sentation  of  a  general  accusation  without  oeing 
"  reduced  into  writing,  sequestered  from  their 
house  and  committed  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  lord 
Finch ;  and  therefore  they  must  press,  and  in- 
"  sist  upon  the  suspending  at  least  of  those  acnised 
members  from  being  present  in  the  house,  where 
thev  stood  impeached ;  and  without  this,  they 
saia,  the  army  would  not  be  satisfied."  How- 
ever the  house  of  commons  seemed  still  resolute, 
the  accused  members  themselves,  who  best  knew 
their  temper,  thought  it  safer  for  them  to  retire, 
and  by  forbearing  to  be  present  in  the  house,  to 
allay  the  heat  of  the  present  contest. 

Upon  this  so  palpable  declension  of  spirit  in  the 
house,  the  army  seemed  much  quieter,  and  resolved 
to  set  other  agents  on  their  work,  that  they  might 
not  appear  too  busy  and  active  in  their  own  con- 
cernment. It  is  very  true  that  the  city,  upon 
whose  influence  the  parliament  wholly  depienaed, 
appeared  now  entirely  presbyterian;  the  court  of 
aldermen,  and  common  council,  consisted  only  of 
men  of  that  spirit ;  the  militia  of  the  city  was  com- 
mitted to  commissioners  carefully  and  factiously 
chosen  of  that  party ;  all  those  of  another  temper 
having  been  put  out  of  those  trusts,  at  or  about 
the  time  that  the  king  was  delivered  up  by  the 
Scots,  when  the  officers  of  the  army  were  content 
that  the  presbvterians  should  believe,  that  the 
whole  power  ot  the  kingdom  was  in  them;  and 
that  they  might  settle  what  government  ihey 
pleased ;  if  there  remained  any  persons  in  any  of 
those  employments  in  the  city,  it  was  by  their  dis- 
simulation, and  pretending  to  have  other  affec- 
tions ;  all  who  were  notorious  to  be  of  any  other 
faction  in  religion,  had  been  put  out ;  and  lived 
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as    neglected  and  discountenanced  men ;    who  | 
seemed  rather  to  depend  upon  the  clemency  and 
indulgence  of  the  state,  for  their  particular  hberty 
in  the  exercise  of  that  religion  they  adhered  to, 
than  to  have  any  hope  or  ambition  to  be  again 
admitted  into  any  share  or  part  in  the  government : 
yet,  after  all  this  dissimulation,   Cromwell  and 
Ireton  well  knew,  that  the  multitude  of  inferior 
people  were  at  their  disposal,  and  would  appear 
m  anv  conjuncture  they  should  think  convenient ; 
and  tnat  many  aldermen  and  substantial  citizens 
were  quiet,  and  appeared  not  to  contradict  or  op- 
pose the  presbyterians,  only  by  their  directions ; 
and  would  be  ready  upon  their  call.    And  now, 
when  they  saw  those  leading  men,  who  had  go- 
verned the  parliament,  prosecuted  bv  the  army, 
and  that  they  forebore  to  come  to  the  nouse,  there 
flocked  togeUier  great  numbers  of  the  lowest  and 
most  inferior  people,  to  the  parliament,  with  pe- 
titions of  several  natures,  both  with  reference  to 
religion  and  to  the  civil  government ;  with  the 
noise  and  clamour  whereof  the  parliament  was  so 
offended  and  disturbed,  that  they  made  an  ordinance, 
*'  that  it  should  be  treason  to  gather  and  solicit 
*'  the  subscriptions  of  hands  to  petitions."    But 
this  order  so  offended  all  parties,  that  they  were 
compelled,  within  two  days,  to  revoke  it,  and  to 
leave  all  men  to  their  natural  libertf.    Whilst 
this  confusion  was  in  the  city  and  parhament,  the 
commissioners,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  army 
to  treat  with  the  officers,  had  no  better  success ; 
but  returned  with  the  positive  and  declared  reso- 
lution of  the  army,  "  that  a  declaration  should  be 
"  published  by  the  parliament  against  the  coming 
*'  in  of  foreign  force :"  for  they  apprehended,  or 
rather  were  willing  that  the  people  should  appre- 
hend, a  new  combmation  bv  the  Scots  :  "  that  the 
"  pay  of  the  army  should  oe  put  into  a  constant 
^'  course,  and  all  persons  who  had  received  money, 
**  should  be  called  to  an  account :  that  the  militia 
**  of  London  should  be  put  into  the  hands  ofper- 
"  sons  well  affected,  and  those  who  had  been  for- 
"  merly  trusted :  that  all  persons  imprisoned  for 
*'  pretended  misdemeanours,  by  order  of  parhament, 
''  or  their  committees,  mifht  be  set  at  Hberty ; 
"  and,  if  upon  trial  they  should  be  found  inno- 
*'  cent,  that  they  might  have  good  reparation." 
And  they  particularly  mentioned  John  Lilbum, 
Overton,  and  other  anabaptists  and  fanatics,  who 
had  been  committed  by  the  parliament  for  many 
seditious  meetings,  under  pretence  of  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  many  insolent  actions  against 
the  government.    Upon  the  report  of  these  de- 
mands, the  parliament  grew  more  enraged ;  and 
voted,  ''that  the  yielding  to  the  army  in  these 
*'  particulars  would  be  against  their  honour,  and 
**  their  interest,  and  destructive  to  their  privileges;" 
with  many  expressions  against  their  presumption 
and  insolence :   yet,  when  a  new  rabble  of  peti- 
tioners demanded,  with  loud  cries,  most  ol  the 
same  things,  they  were  wUling  to  compound  with 
them ;  and  consented  that  the  militia  of  the  city 
of  London  should  be  put  into  such  hands  as  the 
army  should  desire. 

Tne  miUtia  of  the  city  had  been  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  shortly  after  the  king's  being  brought  to 
Holmby,  settled  with  the  consent,  and  upon  the 
desire,  of  the  common  council,  by  ordinance  of 
parliament,  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  who 
were  all  of  the  presbyterian  party,  they  who  were 
of  other  inclinations  being  removed;  and,  as  is 
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said  before,  seemed  not  displeased  at  their  dis- 

§race ;  and  now,  when  upon  the  declarations  and 
emands  of  the  army,  seconded  by  clamorous  peti- 
tions, they  saw  this  ordinance  reversed,  in  the 
be^ning  of  July,  without  so  much  as  consulting 
wim  the  common  council  according  to  custom,  the 
city  was  exceedingly  startled ;  and  said,  "  that  if 
the  imperious  command  of  the  army  could  pre- 
vail with  the  parliament  to  reverse  such  an  ordi- 
nance as  that  of  the  miUtia,  they  had  reason  to 
apprehend  they  might  as  well  repeal  the  other 
*'  ordinances  for  the  security  of  money,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  bishops'  and  church  lands,  or  what- 
soever else  that  was  the  proper  security  of  the 
subject."  And  therefore  they  caused  a  petition 
to  be  prepared  in  the  name  of  the  city,  to  be  pre- 
sentea  by  the  two  sheriffs,  and  others  deputed  by 
the  common  council  to  that  purpose.  But,  before 
they  were  ready,  many  thousands,  apprentices  and 
youn^  citizens,  brougnt  petitions  to  the  parhament; 
m  which  they  said,  "  that  the  command  of  the 
"  mihtia  of  the  city  was  the  birthright  of  the  city, 
and  belonged  to  them  by  several  charters  which 
had  been  confirmed  in  parliament;  for  defence 
whereof,  they  said,  they  had  ventured  their  fives 
as  far  and  as  frankly  as  the  armv  had  done ;  and 
''  therefore,  they  desired  that  tne  ordinance  of 
parliament  of  the  fourth  of  May,  which  had 
passed  with  their  consent,  might  stand  invio- 
lable." They  first  presented  their  petition  to 
the  house  of  peers,  who  immediately  revoked  their 
late  ordinance  of  July,  and  confirmed  their  former 
of  May;  and  sent  it  down  to  the  commons  for 
their  consent ;  who  durst  not  deny  their  concur- 
rence, the  apprentices  behaving  themselves  so  in- 
solently, that  they  would  scarce  suffer  the  door  of 
the  house  of  commons  to  be  shut;  and  some  of 
them  went  into  the  house. 

And  in  this  manner  the  ordinance  was  reversed 
that  had  been  made  at  the  desire  of  the  army,  and 
the  other  of  May  ratified  and  confirmed ;  which 
was  no  sooner  done  than  the  parhament  adjourned 
till  Friday,  that  they  mifi^ht  have  two  or  three  days 
to  consider  how  they  should  behave  themselves, 
and  prevent  the  like  violences  hereafter.  The  army 
had  quickly  notice  of  these  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings, and  the  general  writ  a  very  sharp  letter  to 
the  parliament  from  Bedford ;  m  which  he  put 
them  in  mind,  "  how  civilly  the  army  had  com- 
pUed  with  their  desire,  by  removing  to  a  greater 
distance,  upon  presumption  that  their  own  au- 
thority would  have  been  able  to  have  secured 
them  from  any  rudeness,  and  violence  of  the 
"  people ;  which  it  was  now  evident  it  could  not  do, 
"  by  the  unparalleled  violation  of  all  their  privi- 
**  leges,  on  the  Monday  before,  by  a  multitude 
"  from  the  city,  which  had  been  encouraged  by 
several  common  council  men,  and  other  citizens 
in  authority ;  which  was  an  act  so  prodigious 
and  horrid  as  must  dissolve  all  government,  if 
not  severely  and  exemplarily  chastised :  that  the 
army  looked  upon  themselves  as  accountable  to 
the  kingdom,  if  this  unheard  of  outrage,  by 
''  which  the  peace  and  settlement  of  the  nation, 
''  and  the  rehef  of  Ireland,  had  been  so  notoriously 
"interrupted,  should  not  be  strictly  examineOi 
"  and  justice  speedily  done  upon  the  offenders." 
Upon  Friday,  to  which  both  houses  had  adjourned, 
the  members  came  together,  in  as  full  numbers  as 
they,  had  used  to  meet,  there  being  above  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  house  of  commons  i  but, 
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after  they  liad  eat  some  time  in  expectation  of 
their  speaker,  they  were  informed  tnat  he  was 
gone  out  of  the  town  early  that  morning;  and 
they  observed  that  sir  Henry  Vane,  and  some  few 
other  members  who  used  to  concur  with  him, 
were  likewise  absent.  The  house  of  peers  found 
likewise  that  the  earl  of  Manchester,  their  speaker, 
had  withdrawn  himself,  together  with  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  some  other  lords ;  but  the 
major  part  still  remained  there,  full  of  indignation 
against  those  who  were  absent,  and  who  they  all 
concluded  were  gone  to  the  army.  Hereupon  both 
houses  chose  new  speakers;  who  accepted  the 
office;  and  the  commons  presently  voted,  ''that 
"  the  eleven  members  who  stood  impeached  by 
"  the  army,  and  had  discontinued  coming  to  the 
"  house,  should  presently  appear,  and  ta^e  their 
''  places."  They  made  an  ordinance  of  parlia- 
ment, by  which  a  committee  of  safety  was  ap- 
pointed to  join  with  the  city  militia,  and  had 
authority  to  rsdse  men  for  the  defence  of  the  par- 
liament ;  which  they  appeared  so  vigorously  re- 
solved on,  that  no  man  m  the  houses,  or  in  the 
city,  seemed  to  intend  any  thinff  else.  The  news 
of  this  roused  up  the  army,  ana  the  general  pre- 
sently sent  a  good  party  of  horse  into  Windsor, 
and  marched  himself  to  Uxbridge,  and  appointed 
a  general  rendezvous  for  the  whole  army  upon 
Hounslow  heath,  within  two  days;  when  and 
where  there  appeared  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
horse,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  and  all  other  pro- 
visions proportionable  to  such  an  army. 

As  soon  as  the  rendezvous  was  appointed  at 
Hounslow  heath,  at  the  same  time  the  king  re- 
moved to  Hampton  Court ;  which  was  prepared, 
and  out  into  as  good  order  for  his  reception,  as 
coula  have  been  done  in  the  best  time.  The  houses 
seemed  -for  some  time  to  retain  their  spirit  and 
vigour,  and  the  city  talked  of  listing  men,  and  de- 
fending themselves,  and  not  suffering  the  army 
to  approach  nearer  to  them :  but,  when  they  knew 
the  day  of  the  rendezvous,  those  in  both  houses 
who  had  been  too  weak  to  carry  any  thing,  and  so 
had  looked  on  whilst  such  votes  were  passed  as 
they  liked  not  and  could  not  oppose,  now  when 
their  friend  the  army  was  so  near,  recovered  their 
spirits,  and  talked  very  loud;  and  persuaded  the 
rest,  "  to  think  in  time  of  making  their  peace  with 
"  the  army,  that  could  not  be  withstood."  And 
the  city  grew  every  day  more  appalled,  irresolute, 
and  confounded,  one  man  proposing  this,  and 
another  somewhat  contrary  to  that,  like  men 
amazed  and  distracted.  When  the  army  met  upon 
Hounslow  heath  at  their  rendezvous,  the  speakers 
of  both  houses,  who  had  privately  before  met  with 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  appeared  there  with 
their  maces,  and  such  other  members  as  accompa- 
nied them ;  complaining  to  the  general,  "  that 
"  they  had  not  freedom  at  Westminster,  but 
"  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  by  the  tumults ;" 
and  appealed  to  the  army  for  their  protection. 

This  looked  like  a  new  act  of  Providence  to 
vindicate  the  army  from  all  reproaches,  and  to 
justify  them  in  all  they  had  done,  as  absolutely 
done  for  the  preservation  of  the  parliament  and 
kingdom.  If  this  had  been  a  retreat  of  sir 
Harry  Vane  and  some  other  discontented  men, 
who  were  known  to  be  independents,  and  fanatics 
in  their  opinions  in  religion,  and  of  the  army 
faction,  who,  being  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the 
wisdom  of  the  parliament,  had  fled  to  their  friends 


for  protection  from  justice,  thev  would  have  f(ot 
no  reputation,  nor  the  army  been  thought  the 
better  of  for  their  company :  but  neither  of  the 
speakers  were  ever  looked  upon  as  inclined  to  the 
armj ;  Lenthall  was  generally  believed  to  have  no 
mahce  towards  the  king,  and  not  to  be  without 
good  inclinations  to  the  church ;  and  the  earl  of 
Manchester,  who  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
peers,  was  known  to  have  all  the  prejudice 
imaginable  against  Cromwell ;  and  had  formerly 
accused  him  of  want  of  duty  to  the  parliament; 
and  the  other  hated  him  above  all  men,  and 
desired  to  have  taken  away  his  life.  The  earl 
of  Manchester  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  were 
the  two  pillars  of  the  presbyterian  party;  and 
that  they  two,  with  the  earl  of  Northumbeiland, 
and  some  other  of  the  lords,  and  some  of  the 
commons,  who  had  appeared  to  disapprove  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  army,  should  now  jcnn 
with  sir  Harry  Vane,  and  appeal  to  the  army  for 

Erotection,  with  that  formality  as  if  they  had 
rought  the  whole  parliament  with  them,  and 
had  been  entirely  driven  and  forced  away  by  the 
city,  appeared  to  every  stander-by  so  stupendous 
a  thin^,  that  it  is  not  to  this  day  understood 
otherwise,  than  that  they  were  resolved  to  have 
their  particular  shares  in  the  treaty,  which  they 
beheved  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  to  have 
near  concluded  with  the  king.  For  that  they 
never  intended  to  put  the  whole  power  into  tbie 
hands  of  the  army,  nor  had  any  kindness  to,  or 
confidence  in,  the  officers  thereof,  was  very  appa- 
rent by  their  csmsge  and  behaviour  after,  as 
well  as  before;  and  if  they  had  continued  together, 
considering  how  much  the  city  was  devoted  to 
them,  it  is  probable  that  the  army  would  not 
have  used  any  force;  which  might  nave  received 
a  fatal  repulse ;  but  that  some  good  compromise 
might  have  been  made  by  the  interposition  of 
the  king.  But  this  schism  carried  all  the  repu- 
tation and  authority  to  the  army,  and  left  none 
in  the  parliament;  for  though  it  presently  ap- 
peared, that  the  number  of  those  who  left  the 
nouses  was  verv  small  in  comparison  of  those 
who  remained  behind,  and  who  proceeded  with 
the  same  vigour  in  declaring  against  the  army, 
and  the  city  seemed  as  resolute  in  putting  them- 
selves into  a  posture,  and  prepanng  for  their 
defence,  all  their  works  and  fortifications  being 
still  entire,  so  that  they  might  have  put  the  army 
to  great  trouble  if  tney  had  steadily  pursued 
their  resolutions,  (which  they  did  not  yet  seem 
in  any  degree  to  decline,)  yet  this  rent  made 
all  the  accused  members,  who  were  the  men 
of  parts  and  reputation  to  conduct  their  coun- 
sels, to  withdraw  themselves  upon  the  aston- 
ishment; some  concealing  themselves,  till  they 
had  opportunity  to  make  their  peace,  and  others 
withdrawing  and  transporting  tnemselves  beyond 
the  seas;  whereof  Stapleton  died  at  Calais  as 
Roon  as  he  landed,  and  was  denied  burial,  upon 
imagination  that  he  had  died  of  the  plague: 
others  remained  a  long  time  beyond  the  seas; 
and,  though  they  long  after  returned,  never 
were  rec^ved  into  any  trust  in  those  times,  nor 
in  truth  concurred  or  acted  in  the  public  affairs, 
but  retired  to  their  own  estates,  and  lived  very 
privately. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  army  received  the 
two  speakers,  and  the  members  who  accompanied 
them,  as  so  many  angels  sent  from  heaven  ix 
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their  good ;  pwd  them  all  the  respect  imaginable, 
and  professed  all  submission  to  them,  as  to  the 
parliament  of  England ;  and  declared,  "  that  they 
*'  would  reestabhsh  them  in  their  full  power,  01 
"perish  in  the  attempt;"  took  very  particular 
care  for  their  accomodations,  before  the  general ; 
and  assigned  a  guard  to  wait  upon  them  for 
their  security;   acquainted  them  with  all  their 
consultations ;  and  would  not  presimie  to  resolve 
any  thing  without  their  approbation;    and  they 
had  too  much  modesty  to  think  they  could  do 
amiss,  who  had  prospered  so  much  m  all  their 
undertakings.      No  time  was  lost  in  pursuing 
their  resolution  to  establish  the  parliament  again 
at  Westminster ;  and  finding  that  the  rest  of  the 
members  continued  still  to  sit  there  with  the 
same  formality,  and  that  the  city  did  not  abate 
any  of  their  spirit,  they  seemed  to  make  a  halt, 
and  to  remain  quiet,  m  expectation  of  a  better 
understanding  between  them,  upon  the  messages 
they  every  day  sent  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  alder- 
men, and  conunon  council,  (for  of  those  at  West- 
minster they  took  no  notice,)  and  quartered  their 
army  about  Brentford,  and  Hounslow,  Twicken- 
ham, and  the  adjacent  villages,  without  restraining 
any  provisions,  which  every  day  according  to 
custom  were  carried  to  London,  or  doing  the 
least  action  that  might  disoblige  or    displease 
the  city;    the  army  being  in  truth  under  so 
excellent  discipline,  that  nobody  could  complain 
of  any  damage  sustained  by  them,  or  any  pro- 
vocation by  word  or  deed.      However,  in  this 
calm,  they  sent  over  colonel  Rainsborough  with 
a   brigade  of  horse  and  foot,  and  cannon,  at 
Hampton    Court,  to    possess    Southwark,    and 
those  works  which  secured  that  end  of  London- 
bridge  ;  which  he  did  with  so  little  noise,  that 
in  one  night's  march  he  found  himsdf  master 
without  any  opposition,  not  only  of  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  but  of  all  the  works  and  forts 
which  were  to  defend  it;    the  soldiers  within 
shaking  hands  with  those  without,  and  refusmg 
to  obey  their  officers  which  were  to  conmiand 
them:   so  that  the  city,  without  knowinff  that 
any  such  thing  was  in  agitation,  found  in  the 
morning  that  idl  that  avenue  to  the  town  was 
possessed  by  the  enemy;   whom  they  were  pro- 
viding to  resist  on  the  other  side,  being  as  con- 
fident of  this  that  they  had  lost,  as  of  any  gate 
of  the  city. 

This  struck  them  dead;  and  put  an  end  to 
all  their  consultation  for  defence ;  and  put  other 
thoughts  into  then:  heads,  how  they  might  pacify 
those  whom  thev  had  so  much  oflfendea  and 
provoked;  and  now  they  might  preserve  their 
city  from  plunder,  and  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
army.  They  who  had  ever  been  of  the  army 
party,  and  of  late  had  shut  themselves  up,  and 
not  dared  to  walk  the  streets  for  fear  of  the 
people,  came  now  confidently  amongst  them, 
and  mingled  in  their  councils ;  declared,  "  that 
"  the  kin^  and  the  army  were  now  agreed  in 
all  particulars,  and  that  both  houses  were 
now  with  the  army,  and  had  presented  them- 
selves to  the  king ;  so  that  to  oppose  the  army 
"  would  be  to'  oppose  the  king  and  parliament, 
"  and  to  incense  them  as  much  as  the  army." 
Upon  such  confident  discourses  and  insinuations 
from  those  with  whom  they  would  not  have  con- 
versed, or  given  the  least  credit  to,  three  dajrs 
before,  or  rather  upon  the  confusion  and  general 
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<  distraction  ihey  were  in,  they  sent  six  aldermen 
and  six  commoners  to  the  general ;  who  lamented 
and  complained,  "  that  the  city  should  be  sus- 
pected, that  had  never  acted  any  thing  against 
the  parliament ;  and  therefore,  they  desired  him 
to  forbear  doing  any  thing  that  might  be  the 
occasion  of  a  new  war."    But  the  general  little 
considered  this  message,  and  gave  less  counte- 
nance to  the  messengers ;  but  continued  his  slow 
I  marches  towards  the  city :    whereupon  they  sent 
an  humble  message  to  him,  '^that  since  they 
"  understood  that  the  reason  of  his  march  so 
"  near  London  was  to  restore  and    settle  the 
members  Tthe  lords  and  commons)  of  parlia- 
ment to   uie  liberty  and  privilege  of  sitting 
securely  in  their  several  houses,  (to  which  the 
city  would  contribute  all  their  power  and  ser- 
\ace,)  they  prayed  him,  with  all  submission, 
that  he  woula  be  pleased  to  send  such  a  guard 
of  horse  and  foot  as  he  thought  to  be  sufficient 
for  that  purpose;  and  that  the  ports  and  all 
passages  should  be  open  to  them;  and  they 
"  should  do  any  thing  else  that  his  excellency 
''would  command."      To  which  he  made  no 
other  answer  but  "  that  he  would  have  all  the 
forts  of  the  west  side  of  the  city  to  be  deUvered 
immediately  to  him ;"   those  of  the  other  side 
being  already,  as  is  said,  in  the  hands  of  Rains- 
borough  and  his  other  officers.    The  common 
council,  that  sat  day  and  night,  upon  the  receipt 
of  this  message,  without   any  pause   returned 
"that  they  would  humbly  submit  to  his  com- 
"mand;   and  that  now,  under  Almightv  God, 
they    did   rely    only    upon    his    excellency's 
honourable  word  for  their  protection  and  se- 
curity."    And  so  they  caused  their  militia  to 
be  forthwith  drawn  off  from  the  line,  as  well 
as  out  of  the  forts,  with  all  their  cannon  and 
ordnance;    and  the  general  appointed  a  better 
guard  to  both.    At  Hyde  Park  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  met  him,  and  humbly  congratulated 
his  arrival ;  and  besought  him  "  to  excuse  what 
"  they  had,  out  of  then-  good  meaning  and  de- 
"  sire  of  peace,  done  amiss ;"  and  as  a  testimony 
of  their  affection  and  duty,  the  mayor,  on  the 
behalf  of  the  city,  presented  a  great  gold  cup 
to  the  general;    wmch   he  sullenly  refused  to 
receive,  and,  with  very  little  ceremony,  dismissed 
them. 

He  himself  waited  upon  the  two  speakers,  and 
conducted    them,    and  their   members,  to    the 
several  houses,  where  the  other  members  were 
then  sitting:    even  in   the   instant   when    the 
revolters,  as  thev  had  called  them,  entered  into 
the  houses,  the  old  speakers  assumed  their  places 
again,  and  entered  upon  their  business,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  separation.     The  first  thing  they 
did,  \vas  calling  m  the  general  into  both  houses, 
and  making  him  a   large   acknowledgment    in 
the  name  of  each  house,  of  the  great  favours 
he  had  done  to  them :   they  thanked  him  "  for 
"  the  protection  he  had  given  to  their  persons, 
"  and  nis  vindication  of  the  privil^es  of  par- 
"  liament."      Then   they  voted  «  sSt  that  had 
been  done  by  themselves  in  going  to  the  army, 
and  in  residing  there,  and  all  that  had  been 
done  by  the  army,  to  be  well  and  lawfully 
"  done ;"   and  "  that  all  that  had  been  done  in 
"  the  houses  since  their  departure,  was  against 
"  law,  and  privilege  of  parliament,  invalid  and 
void:"  then  they  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 
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without  questioning  or  punishing  any  member 
who  had  acted  there. 

The  army  of  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  marched 
the  next  day  through  the  citv,  (which,  upon  the 
desire  of  the  parli^ent,  unaertook  forthwith  to 
supply  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
payment  of  the  army,)  without  the  least  disorder, 
or  doing  the  least  damage  to  any  person,  or 
giving  any  disrespective  word  to  any  man:  by 
which  they  attained  the  reputation  of  being  in 
excellent  aiscipline,  and  that  both  officers  and 
soldiers  were  men  of  extraordinary  temper  and 
sobriety.  So  they  marched  over  London-bridge 
into  Southwark,  and  to  those  quarters  to  which 
they  were  assigned;  some  regiments  were  quar- 
tered in  Westminster,  the  Strand,  and  Holbom, 
under  pretence  of  being  a  guard  to  the  par- 
liament, but.  intended  as  a  guard  upon  the 
city.  The  general's  head-quarters  were  at 
Chelsea,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  quartered  be- 
tween Hampton  Court  and  London,  that  the 
king  might  be  well  looked  to ;  and  the  council  of 
officers,  and  agitators,  sat  constantly  and  formally 
at  Fulham  and  Chelsea,  to  provide  that  no  other 
settlement  should  be  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  than  what  they  should 
well  approve. 

Whilst  these  things  were  thus  agitated  between 
the  army  «nd  the  parliament  and  the  city,  the 
king  enjoyed  himself  at  Hampton  Court,  much 
to  his  content ;  the  respects  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  army  seeming  much  greater  than  they  had 
been;  Cromwell  hunself  came  oftener  to  him, 
and  bad  longer  conferences  with  him;  talked 
with  more  openness  to  Mr.  Ashbumham  than 
he  had  done,  and  appeared  more  cheerful.  Per- 
sons of  all  conditions  repaired  to  his  majesty  of 
those  who  had  served  him ;  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred without  reservation;  and  the  citizens 
flocked  thither  as  they  had  used  to  do  at  the  end 
of  a  progress,  when  the  king  had  been  some 
months  absent  from  London:  but  that  which 
pleased  his  majesty  most,  was,  that  his  children 
were  permitted  to  come  to  him,  in  whom  he  took 
great  delight.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married, 
and  had  been  some  time  in  Holland ;  the  prince 
was  in  France,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  children 
were  in  the  power  of  the  parliament,  except  only 
the  youngest,  the  princess  Henrietta,  whom  he 
bad  never  seen,  she  being  bom  at  Exeter  very 
little  before  the  queen's  transportation  into 
France;  and  after  the  surrender  of  Exeter, 
having  been  by  her  governess  the  countess 
of  Morton  stolen  away,  and  with  great  success 
carried  into  France  to  the  queen,  wmlst  the  king 
was  at  Newcastle,  according  to  the  command  she 
had  received.  When  the  king  left  Oxford,  to 
make  an  escape  from  the  army,  and  to  put  him- 
self into  the  nands  of  the  Scots,  he  could  not 
but  leave  the  duke  of  York  behind  him,  whom 
he  had  before  thought  to  have  sent  into  Ireland, 
when  he  betieved  his  affairs  there  to  be  in  a 
better  condition  than  he  then  understood  them 
to  be;  a|id  so  he  remained  in  Oxford  when 
that  place  was  surrendered.  His  highness  was 
received  by  the  committee  of  the  parliament, 
to  whom  then  the  army  paid  all  obedience; 
nor  would  it  be  admitted  into  the  treaty  that 
his  highness  should  have  liberty  to  go  to  such 
place  as  the  king  should  appoint.  There  were 
at  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  two 
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princesses,  who  had  been  all  under  the  care  of 
the  countess  of  Dorset,  the  governess  appointed  by 
the  king ;  but  she  being  mtely  dead,  and  one  of 
the  princesses  likewise  departed  this  life,  when 
the  duke  of  York  was  brought  up  to  London,  he 
and  the  other  two  were  all  committed  by  the  par- 
liament to  the  care  and  government  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  treated  them  in  all  respects 
as  was  agreeable  to  their  quality  and  his  auty. 
They  were  all  at  the  earl  of  Northumberland's 
house,  at  Sion,  from  the  time  the  king  came  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  had  liberty  to  attend  his 
majesty  when  he  pleased ;  so  that  sometimes  he 
sent  for  them  to  come  to  Hampton  Couit,  and 
sometimes  he  went  to  them  to  Sion ;  which  gave 
him  great  chvertisement. 

In  this  conversation,  as  if  his  majesty  had  fore- 
seen all  that  befell  him  afterwards,  and  which  at 
that  time  sure  he  did  not  suspect,  he  took  great 
care  to  instruct  his  children  how  to  behave  them- 
selves, if  the  worst  should  befall  him  that  the  worst 
of  his  enemies  did  contrive  or  wish;  and  ''that 
"  they  should  preserve  unshaken  their  affection 
"  ana  duty  to  the  prince  their  brother."  The 
duke  of  York  was  then  about  fifteen  years  of  a^e ; 
and  so,  capable  of  any  information  or  instruction 
the  king  thought  fit  to  ffive  him.  His  majesty 
told  him,  "that  he  looked  upon  himself  as  in  the 
hands  and  disposal  of  the  army,  and  that  the 
parliament  had  no  more  power  to  do  him  good 
or  harm,  than  as  the  army  should  direct  or 
"  permit ;  and  that  he  knew  not,  in  all  this  time 
"  he  had  been  with  them,  what  he  might  promise 
"  himself  from  those  officers  of  the  armv  at  whose 
"  devotion  it  was :  that  he  hoped  well,  yet  with 
"  much  doubt  and  fear ;  and  therefore  ne  gave 
him  this  general  direction  and  command,  that  if 
there  appeared  any  such  alteration  in  tli^  affec- 
tion of  tne  army,  that  they  restrained  him  from 
the  liberty  he  then  enjoyed  of  seeing  his  children, 
"  or  suffered  not  his  friends  to  resort  to  him  with 
that  freedom  that  they  enjoyed  at  present,  he 
might  conclude  they  woidd  shortly  use  him 
worse,  and  that  he  should  not  be  long  out  of 
a  prison;  and  therefore  that  from  the  time  he 
«  discovered  such  an  alteration,  he  should  bethink 
himself  how  he  might  make  an  escape  out  of 
their  power,  and  transport  himself  beyond  the 
"  seas."  The  place  he  recommended  to  him  was 
Holland ;  where  he  presumed  his  mster  would  re- 
ceive him  very  kindly,  and  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  her  husband  would  be  well  pleased  with 
it,  though,  possibly,  the  States  might  restrain  him 
from  making  those  expressions  of  his  affection 
his  own  inclination  prompted  him  to.  He  wished 
him  to  think  always  of  this,  as  a  thinp  possible  to 
fall  out,  and  so  spake  frequently  to  hmi  of  it,  and 
of  the  circumstances  ana  cautions  which  were 
necessary  to  attend  it. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  was  not  above  a  year  or 
two  younger  than  the  duke,  a  lady  of  exceDent 
parts,  great  observation,  and  an  early  understand- 
mg ;  which  the  king  discerned,  by  the  account  she 
gave  him  both  of  things  and  persons,  upon  the  ex- 

Serience  she  had  had  of  both.  His  majestyr  enjoined 
er,  "  upon  the  worst  that  could  befall  him,  never 
to  be  aisposed  of  in  marriage  without  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  queen  her  mother,  and 
the  prince  her  brother;  and  always  to  perform 
all  duty  and  obedience  to  both  those;  and  to 
obey  the  queen  in  all  things,  except  in  matter  of 
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religion ;  to  which  he  commanded  her,  upon  his  I 
blessing,  never  to  hearken  or  consent ;  but  to  I 
continue  firm  in  the  religion  she  had  been  in- 
"  structed  and  educated  in,  what  discountenance 
"  and  ruin  soever  might  befall  the  poor  church,  at 
"  that  time  under  so  severe  prosecution." 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  very  young,  being 
at  that  time  not  above  seven  years  old,  and  so 
might  well  be  thought  incapable  of  retaining  that 
advice,  and  injunction,  which  in  truth  ever  after 
made  so  deep  impression  in  him.  After  he  had 
given  him  all  the  advice  he  thought  convenient  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  and  commanded  him  posi- 
tively, "  never  to  be  persuaded  or  threatened  out  of 
"  the  religion  of  the  church,  in  which  he  hoped  he 
"  would  be  well  instructed,  and  for  the  punty  and 
*'  integrity  whereof  he  bid  him  remember  that  he 
"  had  his  father's  testimony  and  authority ;"  his 
majesty  told  him,  ''  that  his  infancy,  and  the  ten- 
''  demess  of  his  years,  might  persuade  some  men 
*'  to  hope  and  believe,  that  he  might  be  made  an 
"  instrument,  and  property,  to  advance  their  wicked 
designs ;  and  if  they  should  take  away  his  life, 
they  miffht,  possibly,  the  better  to  attain  their 
own  ends,  make  him  king;  that  under  him, 
"  whilst  his  age  would  not  permit  him  to  judge, 
"  and  act  for  himself,  they  might  remove  many 
"  obstructions  which  lay  in  their  way ;  and  form 
*'  and  unite  their  councils  $  and  then  they  would 
destroy  him  too.  But  he  commanded  him,  upon 
his  blessing,  never  to  forget  what  he  said  to  him 
upon  this  occasion,  nor  to  accept,  or  suffer  him- 
self to  be  made  king,  whilst  either  of  his  elder 
"  brothers  lived,  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever 
"  they  shoidd  be :  that  he  should  remember  that 
**  the  prince  his  brother  was  to  succeed  him  by  the 
"  laws  of  God  and  man ;  and,  if  he  should  mis- 
"  carry,  that  the  duke  of  York  was  to  succeed 
"  in  the  same  right ;  and  therefore  that  he  should 
"  be  sure  never  to  be  made  use  of  to  interrupt  or 
"  disturb  either  of  their  rights ;  which  W9uld  in  the 
"  end  turn  to  his  own  destruction."  And  this  dis- 
course the  king  reiterated  to  him,  as  often  as  he 
had  liberty  to  see  him,  with  all  the  earnestness  and 
passion  he  could  express;  which  was  so  fixed  in  his 
memory  that  he  never  forgot  it.  And  many  years 
after,  when  he  was  sent  out  of  England,  he  made 
the  full  relation  of  all  the  particulars  to  me,  with 
that  comnlbtion  of  spirit,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
deeply  rooted  in  him ;  and  made  use  of  one  part  of 
it  very  seasonably  afterwards,  when  there  was  more 
than  an  ordinary  attempt  inade  to  have  perverted 
him  in  his  religion,  and  to  persuade  him  to  become 
Roman  catholic  for  the  advancement  of  his  fortime. 
In  this  manner,  and  with  these  kind  of  reflec- 
tions, the  king  made  use  of  the  liberty  he  enjoved ; 
and  considered  as  well,  what  remedies  to  apply  to 
the  worst  that  could  fi^  out,  as  to  caress  tne  offi- 
cers of  the  armv  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  his 
condition,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  in  any  despair ; 
the  chief  officers,  and  all  the  heads  of  tnat  party, 
looking  upon  it  as  their  wisest  policy  to  cherish 
the  king's  nopes  by  the  liberty  they  gave  him,  and 
by  a  very  flowing  courtesy  towards  all  who  had 
been  of  nis  party;  whose  expectation,  and  good 
word,  and  testimony,  they  found  did  them  much 
good  both  in  the  city  and  the  country. 

At  this  time  the  lord  Capel,  whom  we  left  in 
Jersey,  hearing  of  the  difference  between  the  par- 
liament and  the  army,  left  his  two  friends  there ; 
and  made  a  journey  to  Paris  to  the  prince,  that  he 
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might  receive  his  highness's  approbation  of  his 
going  for  England ;  which  he  very  willingly  gave ; 
weU  knowing  that  heVould  improve  allopportuni* 
ties,  with  great  diligence,  for  the  king  his  father's 
service:  and  then  that  lord  transported  himself 
into  Zealand,  his  friends  having  advised  him  to  be 
in  those  parts  before  thev  endeavoured  to  procure 
a  pass  for  him ;  which  tney  easily  did,  as  soon  as 
he  came  thither ;  and  so  he  had  uberty  to  remain 
at  his  own  house  in  the  country,  where  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly beloved,  and  hated  nowhere.  And  in 
this  general  and  iUimited  indulgence,  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court ;  and  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  all 
that  passed  at  Jersey,  before  the  prince's  remove 
from  thence,  and  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
those  of  the  council  to  remain  still  there,  and  of 
many  other  particulars,  of  which  his  majestjr  had 
never  before  been  informed,  and  which  put  it  out 
of  any  body's  power  to  do  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer any  HI  offices :  and  from  thence  the  king 
writ,  with  his  own  hand,  a  very  gracious  and  kind 
letter  to  the  chancellor  at  Jersey;  full  of  hope 
''  that  he  should  conclude  such  a  treaty  with  the 
"  army  and  parliament,  that  he  should  shortly  draw 
"  him,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  to  him."  He 
thanked  him  "  for  imdertaking  the  work  he  was 
"  upon ;  and  told  him,  he  should  expect  speedily 
"  to  receive  some  contribution  from  him  towards 
"  it ;"  and,  within  a  very  short  time  afterwards,  he 
sent  to  him  his  own  memorials  (or  those  which  by 
his  command  had  been  kept,  and  were  perused,  and 
corrected  by  himself)  of  all  that  had  passed  from 
the  time  he  had  left  his  majesty  at  Oxford,  when 
he  waited  upon  the  prince  into  the  west,  to  the  very 
day  that  the  king  left  Oxford  to  go  to  the  Scots ; 
out  of  which  memorials,  as  hath  been  said  before, 
the  most  important  passages  in  the  years  1644  and 
1645  are  faithfully  collected.  To  the  lord  Capel 
his  majesty  imparted  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  fears  ; 
and  what  great  overtures  the  Scots  had  again  made 
to  him;  and  '^that  he  did  really  believe  that  it 
"  could  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  a  war 
^'  between  the  tyo  nations;  in  which  the  Scots 
"  promised  themselves  an  universal  concurrence 
"  from  all  the  presbyterians  in  England ;  and  that, 
"  in  such  a  conjimcture,  he  wished  that  his  own 
'^  party  would  put  themselves  in  arms,  without 
"  which  he  could  not  expect>great  benefit  by  the 
success  of  the  other :"  and  therefore  desired  Capel 
to  watch  such  a  conjuncture,  and  draw  his  friends 
together;"  which  he  promised  to  do  effectually; 
and  did,  very  punctuallv,  afterwards,  to  the  loss  of 
his  own  life.  Then  tLe  king  enjoined  him  "to 
"  write  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that 
"  whenever  the  queen,  or  prince,  should  require 
"  him  to  come  to  them,  he  should  not  fail  to  vield 
"  obedience  to  their  command ;"  and  himself  writ 
to  the  queen,  ''  that  whenever  the  season  should 
"  be  ripe  for  the  prince  to  engage  himself  in  any 
"  action,  she  should  not  fell  to  send  for  the  chan- 
"  cellor  of  the  exchequer  to  wait  upon  him  in  it." 
And  many  things  were  then  adjusted,  upon  the 
foresight  of  future  contingencies,  which  were  after* 
wards  thought  fit  to  be  executed. 

The  marquis  of  Ormond  had,  by  special  com- 
mand and  order  from  the  king  whilst  he  was  with 
the  Scots  at  Newcastie,  delivered  up  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  theparliament,  after  the  Irish  had  so  in- 
famously broken  the  peace  they  had  made  with  the 
king,  and  brought  their  whole  army  before  Dublin 
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to  besieffe  it ;  by  which  he  was  reduced  to  those 
straits,  that  he  had  no  other  election  than  to  deliver 
it  to  the  Irish,  or  to  the  parliament ;  of  which  his 
maiesty  being  informed,  determined,  he  should 
give  it  to  the  parliament;  which  he  did,  with  full 
conditions  for  all  those  who  had  served  his  majesty ; 
and  so  transported  himself  into  England,  and,  from 
London,  presented  himself  to  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court;  wno  received  him  with  extraordinary  grace, 
as  a  person  who  had  served  him  with  great  zeal 
and  fidelitv,  and  with  the  most  universal  testimony 
of  all  good  men  that  any  man  could  receive.  He 
used  less  application  to  the  parliament  and  army 
than  other  men,  relying  upon  the  articles  the  par- 
liament had  signed  to  him;  by  which  he  had  liberty 
to  stay  so  many  months  in  England,  and  at  the 
end  thereof  to  transport  himself  into  the  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  if  in  the  mean  time  he  made  no 
composition  with  the  parliament :  which  he  never 
intended  to  do ;  and  though  he  knew  well  that 
there  were  many  jealous  eyes  upon  him,  he  repaired 
frequently  to  present  his  duty  to  the  king ;  who 
was  exceedingly  pleased  to  confer  with  lum,  and  to 
find  that  he  was  resolved  to  undertake  any  enter- 
prise that  might  advance  his  service;  which  the 
icing  himself,  and  most  other  men  who  wished  well 
to  it,  did  at  that  time  believe  to  be  in  no  desperate 
condition.  And  no  men  were  fuller  of  professions 
of  duty,  and  a  resolution  to  run  all  hazards,  than 
the  Scottish  commissioners;  who,  from  the  time 
thev  had  delivered  up  the  king,  resided  at  London 
witn  their  usual  confidence,  and  loudly  complained 
of  the  presumption  of  the  army  in  seizinff  upon  the 
person  of  the  king,  insinuated  themselves  to  all 
those  who  were  thought  to  be  most  constant,  and 
inseparable  from  the  interest  of  the  crown,  with 
passionate  undertaking  that  their  whole  nation 
would  be  united,  to  a  man,  in  any  enterprise  for 
his  service.  And  now,  from  the  time  his  majesty 
came  to  Hampton  Court,  they  came  to  him  with  as 
much  presumption  as  if  they  had  carried  him  to 
Edinburgh ;  which  was  the  more  notorious,  and 
was  thought  to  signify  the  more,  because  their 
persons  were  known  to  be  most  odious  to  all  the 
great  officers  in  the  army,  and  to  those  who  now 
governed  in  the  parliament.  Here  the  foundation 
of  that  engagement  was  laid,  which  was  endea- 
voured to  be  performed  the  next  year  ensuing,  and 
which  the  Scots  themselves  then  communicated  to 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  the  lord  Capel,  and  other 
trusty  persons ;  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  in- 
tended in  it  than  a  full  vindication  of  all  his 
majesty's  rights  and  interest. 

When  the  army  had  thus  subdued  all  opposi- 
tion, and  the  parliament  and  they  seemed  all  of  a 
piece,  and  the  refractory  humours  of  the  city 
seemed  to  be  suppressed,  and  totally  tamed,  the 
army  seemed  less  regardful  of  the  king  than  they 
had  been ;  the  chief  officers  came  rarely  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  nor  had  they  the  same  countenances 
towards  Ashbumham  and  Berkley,  as  thev  used 
to  have ;  they  were  not  at  leisure  to  speaK  with 
them,  and  when  they  did,  asked  captious  ques- 
tions, and  gave  answers  themselves  of  no  sjjKnifi- 
cation.  The  agitators,  and  council  of  officers, 
sent  some  propositions  to  the  king,  as  ruinous  to 
the  church  and  destructive  to  the  regal  power,  as 
had  been  yet  made  by  the  parliament;  and,  in 
some  respects,  much  worse,  and  more  dishonour- 
able ;  and  said,  "  if  his  majestv  would  consent 
**  thereunto,  they  would  apply  tnemselves  to  the 
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"  parliament,  and  do  the  best  they  could  to  per- 
"  suade  them  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.*'  But 
his  majesty  rejected  them  with  more  than  usual 
indignation,  not  without  some  reproaches  upon  the 
officers,  for  having  deluded  him,  and  having  pre- 
vailed in  all  their  own  designs,  by  making  the 
world  believe  that  they  intended  his  majes^s  resto- 
ration and  settlement,  upon  better  conditions  than 
the  parhament  was  willing  to  admit.  By  this  man- 
ner of  resentment,  the  army  took  itseU  to  be  dis- 
obliged, and  used  another  language  in  thdr  dis- 
course of  the  king  than  they  had,  for  some 
months,  used  to  do ;  and  such  officers  who  had 
formerly  served  the  kinf,  and  had  been  civilly 
treated  and  sheltered  in  the  quarters  of  the  army, 
were  now  driven  from  thence.  And  they  who  had 
been  kind  to  them,  withdrew  themselves  frt>m  their 
acquaintance;  and  the  sequestrations  of  all  the 
estates  of  the  cavaliers,  whicn  had  been  intermitted, 
were  re^nved  with  as  much  rigour  as  ever  had  been 
before  practised,  and  the  declared  delinquents 
racked  to  as  high  compositions ;  which  if  they  re- 
fused to  make,  their  wnole  estates  were  taken  from 
them,  and  their  persons  exposed  to  affironts,  and 
insecurity ;  but  this  was  imputed  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  presbyterian  humour  in  the  parliament 
against  the  judgment  of  the  army :  ana  it  is  very 
true,  that  though  the  parliament  was  so  frff  sub- 
dued, that  it  no  more  found  fault  with  what  the 
army  did,  nor  complained  that  it  meddled  in  de- 
termining what  settlement  should  be  made  in  the 
government ;  yet,  in  all  their  own  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings, they  prosecuted  a  presbyterian  settle- 
ment as  eamestlv  as  they  could.  The  covenant 
was  pressed  in  all  places,  and  the  anabaptists  and 
other  sects,  which  oeffiin  to  abound,  were  puiush- 
ed,  restrained,  and  discountenanced;  which  the 
armv  Uked  not,  as  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of 
tenaer  consciences;  which,  they  pretended,  was 
as  much  the  original  of  the  quarrel,  as  any  other 
grievance  whatsoever. 

[In  this  year,  1647,]  thev  had  made  a  visitation 
of  the  universitv  of  Oxfora ;  in  which  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  had  oeen  contented  to  be  employed  as 
chancellor  of  the  university,  who  had  taken  an  oath 
to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  univer- 
sity :  notwithstanding  which,  out  of  the  extreme 
weakness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  miserable 
compliance  of  his  nature,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
made  a  propertv  in  joining  with  Brent,  Pryn,  and 
two  or  '.three  otner  presbyterian  ministers,  as  com- 
missioners for  the  parhament  to  reform  the  disd- 
pUne  and  erroneous  doctrine  of  that  famous  uni- 
versity, by  the  rule  of  the  covenant ;  which  was 
the  standard  of  all  men's  learning,  and  ability  to 
govern ;  all  persons  of  what  quahty  soever  being 
required  to  subscribe  that  test ;  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  university  was  so  fisir  from  submitting 
to,  that  they  met  in  their  convocation,  and,  to  their 
eternal  renown,  (being  at  the  same  time  under  a 
strict  and  strong  garrison,  put  over  them  by  the 
parliament;  the  king  in  prison;  and  all  their  hopes 
desperate,)  passed  a  public  act,  and  declaradon 
against  the  covenant,  with  such  invincible  argu- 
ments of  the  illegality,  wickedness,  and  peijury 
contained  it,  that  no  man  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
nor  the  assembly  of  the  divines,  (which  then  sat  at 
Westminster,  forming  a  new  catechism,  and  scheme 
of  religion,)  ever  ventured  to  make  any  answer  to 
it;  nor  is  it  indeed  to  be  answered,  but  must 
remain  to  the  world's  end,  as  a  monument  of  the 
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learning,  courage,  and  loyaltjr,  of  that  excellent 
place,  against  the  highest  mahce  and  tyranny  that 
was  ever  exercised  in  or  over  any  nation ;  and  which 
those  fiEunous  commissioners  only  answered  hy  ex- 
pelling all  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  their 
jurisdiction,  or  to  take  the  covenant ;  which  was, 
upon  the  matter,  the  whole  university ;  scarce  one 
governor  and  master  of  college  or  hall,  and  an  in* 
credible  small  number  of  the  fellows,  or  scholars, 
submitting  to  either :  whereupon  that  desolation 
being  made,  they  placed  in  their  rooms  the  most 
notorious  factious  presbyterians,  in  the  government 
of  the  several  colleges  or  haUs ;  and  such  other  of 
the  same  leaven  in  the  feUowships,  and  scholars' 
places,  of  those  whom  they  had  expelled,  without 
any  regard  to  the  statutes  of  the  several  founders, 
and  the  incapacities  that  were  decliured  by  those. 
The  omnipotence  of  an  ordinance  of  parliament 
confirmed  all  that  was  this  way  done ;  and  there 
was  no  farther  contending  against  it. 

It  might  reasonably  be  concluded  that  this  wild 
and  barbarous  depopulation  would  even  extirpate 
all  that  learning,  religion,  and  loyalty,  which  nad 
so  eminently  flourished  there ;  and  that  the  suc- 
ceeding ill  nusbandry,  and  unskilful  cultivation, 
would  nave  made  it  fruitful  only  in  ignorance,  pro- 
fanation, atheism,  and  rebdUon;  but,  by  God's 
wonderful  blessing,  the  goodness  and  ricnness  of 
that  soil  could  not  be  made  barren  by  all  that 
stupidity  and  negligence.  It  choked  tne  weeds, 
ana  would  not  sufiSr  the  poisonous  seeds,  which 
were  sown  with  industry  enough,  to  spring  up; 
but  after  several  tyranniod  governments,  mutually 
succeeding  each  other,  and  with  the  same  malice 
and  perverseness  endeavouring  to  extinguish  all 
good  literature  and  allegiance,  it  yielded  a  harvest 
of  extraordinary  good  and  sonuid  knowledge  in  all 
parts  of  learning ;  and  many  who  were  wickedly 
mtroduced  applSd  themselves  to  the  study  of  good 
learning,  ana  the  practice  of  virtue,  ana  had  in- 
clination to  that  duty  and  obedience  they  had 
never  been  taught ;  so  that  when  it  pleased  uod  to 
bring  the  king  [Charles  the  Sea>na]  back  to  his 
throne,  he  found  that  university  (not  to  undervalue 
the  other,  which  had  nobly  likewise  rejected  the  ill 
infusions  which  had  been  mdustriously  poured  into 
it)  abounding  in  excellent  learning,  ana  devoted  to 
duty  and  obedience,  little  inferior  to  what  it  was 
before  its  desolation;  which  was  a  lively  instance 
of  God's  mercy,  and  purpose,  for  ever  so  to  provide 
for  his  church,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail  against  it ;  which  were  never  opened  wider, 
nor  with  more  malice,  than  in  that  time. 

These  kinds  of  proceedings  in  all  places,  blasted 
all  the  king^s  hopes,  and  £prived  nim  of  all  the 
rest  and  auiet  he  nad  for  some  time  enjoyed ;  nor 
could  he  aevise  any  remedy.  He  was  weary  of  de- 
pending upon  the  army,  but  neither  knew  how  to 
get  from  tnem,  nor  wluther  else  to  resort  for  help. 
The  officers  of  those  guards  which  were  assigned 
to  attend  his  person,  and  who  had  behaved  them- 
selves with  good  manners,  and  duty  towards  him, 
and  very  civilly  towards  those  of  his  party  who 
had  used  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  begun  now  to 
murmur  at  so  great  resort  to  bixn,  and  to  use 
many,  who  came,  rudely;  and  not  to  suffer  them 
to  go  into  the  room  where  the  king  was;  or,  which 
was  worse,  put  them  out  when  Uiey  were  there ; 
and  when  his  majesty  seemed  to  take  notice  and 
be  troubled  at  it,  they  appeared  not  to  be  con- 
cerned, nor  answered  him  with  that  duty  they  had 


used  to  do.    They  affronted  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners very  notably,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to 
speak  with  the  king ;  which  caused  an  expostula- 
tion from  the  parliament ;  which  removed  the  ob- 
struction for  the  future,  but  procured  no  satisfac- 
tion for  the  injury  they  had  received,  nor  made 
the  same  officers  more  civil  towards  their  persons. 
Ashburnham  and  Berkley  received  many  adver- 
tisements from  some  officers  with  whom  they  had 
most  conversed,  and  who  would  have  been  glad 
that  the  king  might  have  been  restored  by  the 
army  for  the  preferments  which  they  expected  might 
fall  to  their  share,  "  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  re- 
**  solved  never  to  trust  the  king,  or  to  do  any  thinff 
"towards  his  restoration;"   and  they  two  steered 
the  whole  body;    and  therefore  tney  advised, 
"  that  some  way  might  be  found  to  remove  his 
*'  majesty  out  of  their  hands."  Major  Huntington, 
one  of  the  best  officers  they  had,  and  major  to 
Cromwdl's  own  regiment  of  norse,  upon  whom  he 
relied  in  any  enterprise  of  importance  more  than 
upon  any  man,  had  been  employed  by  him  to^  the 
king,  to  say  those  things  from  him  which  had  given 
the  king  tne  most  confidence,  and  was  much  more 
than  he  had  ever  said  to  Ashburnham ;  and  the 
major  did  really  believe  that  he  had  meant  all  he 
said,  and  the  king  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  major,  upon  the  testimony  he  had 
received  from  some  he  knew  had  no  mind  to  de- 
ceive his  majesty;   and  the  man  merited  the  tes- 
timony they  gave  him.     He,  when  he  observed 
Cromwell  to  srow  colder  in  Ins  expressions  for  the 
king  than  he  nad  formerly  been,  expostulated  with 
him  in  veiy  sharp  terms,  for  "  abusing  him,  and 
"  making  him  the  instrument  to  cozen  the  king ;" 
and,  though  the  other  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  that  all  shoidd  be  well,  he  informed  his  majesty 
of  all  he  had  observed ;  and  told  him,  *'  that  Crom- 
"  well  ¥^as  a  villain,  and  would  destroy  him  if  he 
"  were  not  prevented ;"  and,  in  a  short  time  after, 
he  gave  up  his  commission,  and  would  serve  no 
longer  in  the  army.    Cromwell  himself  expostu- 
lated with  Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  complained  "that 
"  the  king  coidd  not  be  trusted ;  and  that  he  had 
"  no  affection  or  confidence  in  the  army,  but  was 
"  jealous  of  them,  and  of  all  the  officers :  that  he 
"nad  intrigues  in  the  parliament,  and  treaties 
"  with  the  presbyterians  of  the  city,  to  raise  new 
"  troubles ;  that  he  had  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Scottish  commissioners  to  engage  the  nation 
again  in  blood ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  be 
answerable  if  any  thing  fell  out  amiss,  and  con- 
trary to  expectation ;"  and  that  was  the  reason, 
besides  the  old  animosity,  that  had  drawn  on  the 
affront,  which  the  commissioners  had  complained 
of.    What  that  treaty  was,  and  what  it  produced, 
will  be  mentioned  in  a  more  proper  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  new  faction  grown  up 
in  the  army,  which  were  either  by  their  own  de- 
nomination, or  with  their  own  consent,  called 
leveUers;  who  spoke  insolenUy  and  confidentiy 
afiradnst  the  king  and  parliament,  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  army ;  and  professed  as  great  malice 
against  all  the  lords,  as  against  the  kinff ;  and  de- 
clared, "  that  all  degrees  of  men  should  be  levelled, 
"  and  an  equality  should  be  Established,  both  in 
"  tities  and  estates  thnnighout  the  kingdoms." 
Whetiier  the  raising  this  spirit  was  a  piece  of 
Cromwell's  ordinary  witchcraft,  in  order  to  some 
of  his  designs,  or  whether  it  grew  amongst  those 
tares  which  had  been  sowed  in  that  confii8ion» 
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certain  it  is,  it  gave  him  real  trouble  at  laat, 
(which  must  be  set  down  hereafter;)  but  the  pre- 
sent use  he  made  of  it  was,  that,  upon  the  licen- 
tious discourse  of  that  kind,  which  some  soldiers 
upon  the  guard  usually  made,  the  guard  upon  th^ 
king's  person  was  doubled ;   a  restraint  put  upon 
the  gpreat  resort  of  people  who  came  to  see  the 
king ;  and  all  pretenaed  to  be  for  his  security,  and 
to  prevent  any  violence  that  might  be  attempted 
upon  his  life ;  which  they  seemed  to  apprehend, 
and  detest.    In  the  mean  time,  they  neither  hin- 
dered his  majesty  from  riding  abroad  to  take  the 
air,  nor  from  doing  anv  thing  he  had  a  mind  to, 
nor  restrained  those  wno  waited  upon  him  in  his 
bedchamber,  nor  his  chaplains  from  performing 
their  functions;  though  towards  all  these  there 
was  less  civility  exercised  than  had  been ;  and  the 
guards  which  waited  nearest  were  more  rude,  and 
made  more  noise  at  unseasonable  hours  than  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  the  captain  who  com- 
manded them,  colonel  Whaley,  being  a  man  of  a 
rough  and  brutal  temper,  who  had  offered  great 
violence  to  his  nature,  when  he  appeared  to  exer- 
cise any  civility  and  good  manners.    The  king, 
6very  dav,  received  little  billets  or  letters,  secretfy 
conveyea  to  him  without  any  name,  which  adver- 
tised him  of  wicked  designs  upon  his  life,  and 
some  of  them  advised  him  to  make  an  escape,  and 
repair  secretly  into  the  city,  where  he  should  be 
safe ;  some  letters  directing  him  to  such  an  alder- 
man's house ;  all  which  his  majesty'  looked  upon  as 
artifice  to  lead  him  into  some  straits,  from  whence 
he  should  not  easily  explicate  himself;   and  yet 
many  who  repaired  to  him  brought  the  same  advice 
from  men  of  unquestionable  sincerity,  by  what 
reason  soever  they  were  swayed. 

The  kinj^r  f ouna  himself  in  great  perplexity,  from 
what  he  discerned,  and  observed  himself,  as  well 
as  what  he  heard  from  others ;  but  what  use  to 
make  of  the  one  or  the  other,  was  very  hard  to 
resolve :  he  did  really  believe  that  their  malice  was 
at  the  height,  and  that  they  did  design  his  murder, 
but  knew  not  which  was  a  probable-  way  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  making  an  escape,  if  it  were  not 
contrived  with  wonderful  sagacity,  would  expose 
him  to  be  assassinated,  by  pretended  ignorance, 
and  would  be  charged  upon  himself;  and  if  he 
could  avoid  then:  guards,  and  get  beyond  them 
undiscovered,  whither  should  he  go  ?  and  what 
place  would  receive  and  defend  him  ?  The  hope  of 
the  city  seemed  not  to  him  to  have  a  foundation 
of  reason ;  they  had  been  too  late  subdued  to  re- 
cover courage  for  such  an  adventure;  and  the 
army  now  was  much  more  master  of  it  than  when 
they  desponded.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did  resolve  to  transport  himself  beyond  the 
seas,  which  had  been  no  hard  matter  to  have 
brought  to  pass ;  but  with  whom  he  consulted  for 
the  way  of  doing  it,  is  not  to  this  day  discovered ; 
they  who  were  instrumental  in  his  remove,  pre- 
tending to  know  nothing  of  the  resolution,  or 
counsd.  But,  one  morning,  [being  the  eleventh 
of  November,]  the  king  having,  the  night  before, 
pretended  some  indisposition,  and  that  he  would 
go  to  his  rest,  they  who  went  into  his  chamber, 
found  that  he  was  not  there,  nor  had  been  in  his 
bed  that  night.  There  were  two  or  three  letters 
found  upon  his  table,  writ  all  with  his  own  hand, 
one  to  the  parliament,  another  to  the  general ;  in 
which  he  declared  "  the  reason  of  his  remove  to 
''  be,  an  apprehension  that  some  desperate  persons 


"  had  a  design  to  assassinate  him ;   and  therefore 
''  he  had  withdrawn  himself  with  a  purpose  of  le- 
*'  maining  concealed,   until  the  parliament  had 
"  agreed  upon  such  propositions  as  should  be  fit 
"  for  him  to  consent  to ;  and  he  would  then  appear, 
"  and  willingly  consent  to  any  thing  that  should 
"  be  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  tne  kingdom." 
There  were  discovered  the  treading  of  horses  at 
a  back  door  of  the  garden  into  which  his  nu^esty 
had  a  passage  out  of  his  chamber ;  and  it  is  true 
that  way  he  went,  having  appointed  his  horse  to 
be  there  ready  at  an  hour,  and  sir  John  Berkley, 
Ashbumham,  and  Legg,  to  wait  upon  him,  the 
two  last  being  of  his  bedchamber.    AshbunJiam 
alone  seemed  to  know  what  they  were  to  do,  the 
other  two  having  received  only  orders  to  attend. 
When  they  were  free  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
guards,  and  the  horse  quarters,  tney  rode  towards 
the  [south-lwest,  and  towards  that  part  of  Hamp- 
shire which  led  to  the  New  Forest.    The  kins 
asked  Ashbumham,  where  the  ship  lay?  which 
made  the  other  two  conclude  that  the  king  resolved 
to  transport  himself.     After  they  had  made  some 
stay  in  mat  part  next  the  sea,  and  Ashbumham 
haa  been  some  time  absent,  he  returned  without 
any  news  of  the  ship ;  with  which  the  king  seemed 
troubled.     Upon  tlus  disappointment,  the  king 
thought  it  best,  for  avoiding  all  highwaya,  to  go 
to  Htchfield,  a  noble  seat  of  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton's, (who  was  not  there,)  but  inhabited  by  the 
old  lady  his  mother  with  a  small  family,  which 
made  tne  retreat  the  more  convenient :  there  his 
majesty  alighted,  and  would  speak  with  the  lady; 
to  whom  he  made  no  scmple  of  communicating 
himself,  weU  knowing  her  to  be  a  lady  of  that 
honour  and  spirit,  tluit  she  was  superior  to  all 
kind  of  temptation.    There  herefresned  himself, 
and  consulted  with  his  three  servants,  what  he 
should  next  do,  since  there  was  neither  ship  ready, 
nor  could  they  presume  that  they  could  remam 
long  there  undiscovered. 

In  this  debate,  the  Isle  of  Wight  came  to  be 
mentioned  (as  they  say)  by  Ashbumham,  as  a  place 
where  his  majesty  mi^ht  securely  repose  himself, 
until  he  thought  fit  to  inform  the  parliament  where 
he  was.  Colonel  Hammond  was  governor  thane, 
an  officer  of  the  army,  and  of  nearest  trust  with 
Cromwell,  having  by  his  advice  been  married  to  a 
daughter  of  John  Uambden,  whose  memory  he 
always  adored ;  yet,  by  some  fatal  mistake,  this 
man  was  thought  a  person  of  honour  and  gene- 
rosity enough  to  trust  the  king's  person  to,  and 
Ashbumham  and  Berkley  were  sent  to  him  with 
orders,  *'  first  to  be  sure  that  the  man  would  faith- 
"  fuUy  promise  not  to  dehver  his  majesty  up, 
^'  though  the  parhament  or  army  should  require 
"  him ;  but  to  give  him  his  liberty  to  shift  for  him- 
**  self,  if  he  were  not  able  to  defend  him :  and 
"  except  he  would  make  that  promise,  they  should 
"  not  let  him  know  where  his  maiesty  was,  but 
"  should  return  presentiy  to  him.''  With  this 
commission  they  two  crossed  the  water  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  king  in  the  mean  time  reposing  him- 
self at  Titchfield.  The  next  day  they  found  colonel 
Hammond,  who  fkras  known  to  them  both,  who 
had  conversation  with  him  in  the  army,  when  the 
king  was  weU  treated  there,  (and  their  persons 
haa  been  very  civilly  treated  by  most  of  the  ofilicers, 
who  thought  themselves  quahfied  sufficientiy  for 
Court  preferments.)  They  told  him,  "that  the 
"  king  was  withdrawn  from  the  army ;"  of  which 
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he  seemed  to  have  had  no  notice,  and  to  be  very 
much  surprised  with  it.  They  then  said,  *'  that 
the  king  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  him,  know- 
ing him  to  be  a  ffentleman,  and  for  his  relation 
to  Dr.  Hanmiond,  (whose  nephew  he  was,)  that 
'*  he  would  trust  his  person  with  him,  and  would 
**  from  thence  write  to  the  parliament,  if  he  would 
**  promise  that  if  his  message  had  not  that  effect 
**  which  he  hoped  it  would  have,  he  would  leave 
*'  him  to  himself  to  go  whither  he  thought  fit, 
"  and  would  not  deliver  him  to  the  parliament,  or 
**  army,  if  they  should  require  it."  His  answer 
was,  "  that  he  would  pay  all  the  duty  and  service 
'*  to  his  majesty  that  was  in  his  power ;  and,  if  he 
*'  pleased  to  come  thither,  he  would  receive  and 
<<  entertain  him  as  well  as  he  coold ;  but  that  he 
was  an  inferior  officer,  and  must  obey  his  su- 
periors in  whatsoever  thev  thought  fit  to  com- 
mand him :"  with  which  when  he  saw  they  were 
not  satisfied,  he  asked,  "  where  the  kinff  was )" 
to  which  thev  made  no  other  answer,  *'  but  that 
thev  woula  acquaint  his  majesty  with  his  answer, 
ana,  if  he  were  satisfied  with  it,  they  wo^d  re- 
torn  to  him  again.''  He  demanded  '*  that  Mr. 
"  Ashbumham  would  stay  with  him,  and  that  the 
"  other  might  go  to  the  king;"  which  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham rdfused  to  do. 

After  some  time  spent  in  debate,  in  which  he 
made  many  expressions  of  his  desire  to  do  any 
service  to  nis  majesty,  they  were  contented  that 
he  should  go  with  them ;  and  Ashbumham  said, 
*'  he  would  conduct  him  to  the  place  where  the 
'*  king  was;"  and  so,  he  commanding  three  or  four 
servants  or  soldiers  to  wait  on  him,  they  went  to- 
gether to  Titchfield ;  and,  the  other  stayinff  below, 
Ashbumham  went  up  to  the  king's  chamber. 
When  he  had  acouainted  him  with  all  that  had 
passed,  and  that  Hammond  was  in  the  house,  his 
majesty  broke  out  in  a  passionate  exclamation,  and 
said,  '*  O  Jack,  thou  hast  undone  me !"  widi  which 
the  other  idling  into  a  great  passion  of  weeping, 
offered  to  go  down,  and  to  kill  Hammond :  to 
which  his  majestv  would  not  consent;  and,  after 
some  pausing  ana  dehberation,  sent  for  him  up, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  make  the 
same  promise,  which  nad  before  been  proposed : 
to  which  he  made  the  same  answer  he  had  done, 
but  with  manv  professions  of  doing  all  the  offices 
he  could  for  nis  majesty ;  and  seemed  to  beheve 
that  the  army  would  do  well  for  him.  The  king 
believed  that  there  was  now  no  possible  way  to  get 
from  him,  he  having  the  command  of  the  country, 
and  could  call  in  what  help  he  would;  and  so 
went  with  him  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was 
lodged  at  Carisbrook-castle,  with  aU  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  and  dutv. 

It  never  appeared  afterwards  that  the  king  was 
maliciously  betrayed  to  this  unhappy  peregrina- 
tion, by  the  treachery  and  practice  of  those  he 
trusted ;  and  his  majesty  himself  never  entertained 
the  least  jealoui^,  or  suspicion  of  it :  yet  the  whole 
desiffu  appeared  to  be  so  weakly  contrived,  the 
not  being  sure  of  a  ship,  if  tiie  resolution  wei6 
fixed  for  embarking,  which  was  never  manifest, 
the  making  choice  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of 
Hammond  to  be  trasted,  since  nothing  fell  out 
which  was  not  to  be  reasonably  foreseen  and  ex- 
pected, and  the  bringing  him  to  Titchfield,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  king,  if  not  directly  con- 
trary to  it,  seemed  to  be  all  so  far  from  a  rational 
design  and  conduct,  that  most  men  did  believe 


there  was  treason  in  the  contrivance,  or  that  his 
majesty  intrusted  those  who  were  grossly  imposed 
upon  and  deceived  by  his  greatest  enemies.  Legg 
had  had  so  general  a  reputation  of  integrity,  and 
fiddity  to  h£  master,  that  he  never  fell  under  the 
least  imputation  or  reproach  with  any  man :  he 
was  a  very  punctual  and  steady  observer  of  the 
orders  he  received,  but  no  contnver  of  them;  and 
though  he  had  in  trath  a  better  judgment  and  un- 
derstanding than  dther  of  the  other  two,  his  mo- 
desty and  diffidence  of  himself  never  suffered  him 
to  contrive  bold  counsels.  Berkley  was  less  known 
amonff  those  persons  of  honour  and  quality  who 
had  followed  the  king,  being  in  a  very  private 
station  before  the  war,  and  his  post  in  it  being  in 
the  ferthest  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  much 
spoken  of  till  the  end  of  it,  when  he  was  not  be- 
holden to  reports ;  his  ambition  and  vanity  were 
well  known  to  be  predominant  in  him,  and  that 
he  had  great  confidence  in  himself,  and  did  not 
delight  to  converse  with  those  who  had  not;  but 
he  never  fell  under  anv  blemish  of  dialo^ralty,  and 
he  took  care  to  publisn  that  this  enterprise  of  the 
king's  was  so  totally  without  his  privity,  that  he 
was  required  to  attend  on  horseback  at  such  an 
hour,  and  had  not  the  least  intimation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's purpose  what  he  intended  to  do.  Another 
particular,  which  was  acknowledged  by  Hammond, 
did  him  much  credit,  that  when  Hammond  de- 
manded that  Ashbumham  should  remain  with 
him  whUst  the  other  went  to  the  king,  which  Ash- 
bumham refused  to  do,  Berkley  did  offer  himself 
to  remain  with  him  whilst  Ashbumham  should  at- 
tend his  majesty;  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the 
prejudice  and  reproach  was  cast  upon  Ashbum- 
nam ;  who  was  loiown  tohave  so  great  an  interest 
in  the  affections  of  his  master,  and  so  great  an 
infiuence  upon  lus  counsels  and  resolutions,  that 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing  that  moved 
him. 

The  not  having  a  ship  ready,  if  it  were  intended, 
was  unexcusable ;  and  the  putting  the  king  into 
Hammond's  hands  without  his  leave,  could  never 
be  wiped  out.  There  were  some  who  said,  that 
Ashbumham  resolved  that  the  king  should  go  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  he  left  Hampton  Court ; 
and  the  lord  I^ngdale  often  said,  "  that  being  in 
"  Mr.  Ashbumham's  chamber  at  that  time,  he  nad 
"  the  curiosity,  whilst  the  other  went  out  of  the 
"  room,  to  look  upon  a  paper  that  lay  upon  the 
"  table ;  in  which  was  writ,  that  it  would  be  best 
for  the  king  to  withdraw  from  the  army,  where 
he  was  in  sued  danger;  and  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  would  be  a  ffood  retreat,  where  colonel 
"  Hammond  commanded ;  who  was  a  very  honest 
"  man."  And  this  was  some  da3r8  before  his 
majesty  removed.  And  then  it  was  observed,  that 
Hammond  hhnself  left  the  army  but  two  or  three 
days  before  the  king's  remove,  and  went  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  at  a  season  when  there  was  no  visi- 
ble occasion  to  draw  him  thither,  and  when  the 
agitators  in  the  army  were  at  highest ;  and  it  was 
looked  upon  with  the  more  wonder,  because  Ash- 
bumham was  not  afterwards  called  in  question  for 
being  instrumental  in  the  kin^s  goin^  away,  but 
lived  unquestioned  long  after  m  the  sight  of  the 
parliament,  and  in  conversation  with  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  who  had  most  deceived  him ; 
and,  which  was  more  censured  than  all  the  rest, 
that  after  the  murder  of  the  king  he  compounded, 
as  was  reported,  at  an  easy  rate,  and  lived  at  ease, 
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and  grew  rich,  for  many  years  together  without 
interruption. 

On  tne  other  hand,  he  preserved  his  reputation 
and  credit  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  king's 
party ;  and  his  remaining  in  England  was  upon  tne 
marriage  of  a  lady  by  whom  he  had  a  great  fortune, 
and  many  conveniences ;  which  woidd  have  been 
seized  by  his  leaving  the  kingdom;  and  he  did 
send  over  to  the  kin^,  and  had  leave  to  stay  there; 
and  sometimes  supphed  the  king  with  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Afterwards  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  by  Cromwell,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death;  and  the  king  was  known  to  have  had,  to 
the  last,  a  clear  opinion  of  his  affection  and  integ. 
rity;  and  when  the  king  [Charles  the  Second] 
returned,  most  of  those  of  greatest  reputation,  as 
the  marquis  of  Hertford,  and  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, gave  him  a  'good  testimony ;  yet,  after  his 
majesty's  return,  the  old  discourses  were  revived, 
ana  major  Huntington  did  affirm,  *'  that  Mr.  Ash- 
''  bumham  did  intend  the  king  should  go  to  the  Isle 
"  of  Wight,  before  he  left  Hampton  (5)urt."  And 
many  who  did  not  believe  him  to  be  corrupted, 
did  still  think  that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  over- 
witted  him,  and  persuaded  him,  upon  great  pro- 
mises, that  it  should  prove  for  his  majesty's  benefit, 
and  that  they  should  the  sooner  do  his  business, 
that  he  shomd  withdraw  from  the  army,  and  put 
himself  into  Hammond's  hands ;  for  if  in  truth 
transportation  had  been  thought  of,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  a  ship  would  not  have  been  provided. 

Sir  John  Berkley,  who,  shortly  after  tne  king's 
being  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  transported  himself 
into  France,  and  remained  still  witn  the  duke  of 
York  to  the  lime  of  his  m^estv's  [king  Charles 
the  Second's]  return,  and  Mr.  Ashbumham,  who 
continued  in  England,  and  so  the  more  liable  to 
reproach,  had  been  so  solicitous  to  wipe  off  the 
aspersions  which  were  cast  upon  them  jointly,  that 
they  had  no  care  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  a 
joint  innocence ;  but  whilst  each  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself,  he  objected  or  imputed  somewhat  to 
the  other,  that  maae  him  liable  to  just  censure; 
and,  in  this  contention,  their  friends  mentioned 
their  several  discourses  so  loudly,  and  so  passion- 
ately for  the  credit  and  reputation  of  him  whom 
they  loved  best,  that  they  contracted  a  very  avowed 
animosity  against  each  other ;  insomuch  as  it  was 
genenHy  believed  upon  the  king's  return,  that  they 
would,  with  some  fierceness,  have  expostulated  witn 
each  other  in  that  way  which  angry  men  choose  to 
determine  the  right,  or  that  both  of  them  would 
have  desired  the  king  to  have  caused  the  whole  to 
be  so  strictly  examined,  that  the  world  might  have 
discerned,  where  the  faults  or  oversights  had  been, 
if  no  worse  could  have  been  charged  upon  them : 
but  they  applied  themselves  to  neither  of  those 
expedients,  and  lived  only  as  men  who  took  no 
delight  in  each  other's  conversation,  and  who  did 
not  desire  to  cherish  any  familiarity  together. 
And  the  king,  who  was  satisfied  that  there  had 
been  no  treasonable  contrivance,  (from  which  his 
father  had  absolved  them,)  did  not  think  it  fit, 
upon  such  a  subject,  to  make  strict  inquisition 
into  inadvertencies,  indiscretions,  and  presump- 
tions, which  could  not  have  been  punished  pro- 
portionally. 

It  is  true  that  they  both  writ  apologies,  or  nar- 
rations of  all  that  had  passed  in  tnat  affair,  which 
they  made  not  public,  but  gave  in  writing  to  such 
of  tneir  friends  m  whose  opinions  they  most  desired 


to  be  absolved,  without  any  inclination  that  one 
should  see  what  the  other  had  writ;  in  which, 
though  there  were  several  reflections  upon  each 
other,  and  differences  in  occurrences  of  less  mo- 
ment, there  was  nothing  in  either  that  seemed  to 
doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  other ;  nor  any  dear 
relation  of  any  probable  inducement  Uiat  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  undertake  that  journey.  I  have 
read  both  their  relations,  and  conferred  with  both 
of  them  at  large,  to  discover  in  truth  what  the 
motives  might  be  which  led  to  so  fatal  an  end ; 
and,  if  I  were  obliged  to  deliver  my  own  ojMuion, 
I  should  declare  that  neither  of  them  were,  in  any 
degree,  corrupted  in  their  loyalty  or  affection  to 
the  king,  or  suborned  to  gratifyany  persons  with 
a  disservice  to  their  master.  They  were  both  of 
them  great  opiniators,  yet  irresolute,  and  easy  to 
be  shsuLsn  by  any  thing  ihey  had  not  thought  of 
before ;  and  exceedingly  undervalued  each  other's 
understanding;  but,  as  it  usually faOs  out  in  men 
of  that  kind  of  composition  and  talent,  they  were 
both  disposed  to  communicate  more  freely  with, 
and,  consequently,  to  be  advised  by  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  men  they  had  lately  begun  to  Know, 
than  old  friends,  and  such  whose  judgments  they 
could  not  but  esteem;  who  they  had  no  mind 
should  go  sharers  with  them  in  the  merit  of  any 
notable  service  which  they  thought  themselves  able 
to  bring  to  pass.  Then,  m  the  whole  managery  of 
the  king's  business,  from  the  time  that  they  came 
into  the  army,  they  never  conversed  with  the  same 
persons ;  but  governed  themselves  by  what  they 
received  from  those  whose  correspondence  they  had 
chosen.  Ashbumham  seemed  wholly  to  depend 
upon  Cromwell  and  Ireton ;  and  rather  upon  what 
they  said  to  others  than  to  himself.  For  besides 
outward  civilities,  which  they  both  exercised  to- 
wards him  more  than  to  other  men,  they  seldom 
'held  private  discourse  with  him,  persuading  him 
"  that  it  was  better  for  both  their  ends,  in  respect 
''  of  the  jealousy  the  parliament  had  of  them,  that 
"  they  should  understand  each  other's  mind,  as 
"  to  me  transaction  of  any  particulars,  from  third 
"  persons  mutually  intrusted  between  them,  than 
''  nrom  frequent  consultations  together ;"  and  so 
sir  EdwaraFord, who  had  married  Ireton's sister, 
but  had  been  himself  an  officer  in  the  king's  army 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  a  gentleman 
of  good  meaning,  mough  not  able  to  fathom  the 
reserved  and  dark  designs  of  his  brother-in-law, 
was  trusted  to  pass  between  them,  with  some  other 
officers  of  the  army,  who  had  given  Ashbumham 
some  reason  to  beneve  that  they  had  honest  pur- 
poses. 

Berkley  had  not  found  that  respect,  from  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  that  he  expected ;  at  least  dis- 
cerned it  to  be  greater  towards  Ashbumham,  than 
it  was  to  him ;  which  he  thought  evidence  enough 
of  a  defect  of  judgment  in  Uiem ;  and  therefore 
had  applied  himself  to  others,  who  had  not  so  great 
names,  but  greater  interest,  as  he  thought,  in  the 
soldiers.  His  chief  confidence  was  in  Dr.  Staines, 
who,  though  a  doctor  in  physic,  was  quarter  master 
general  of  the  army ;  and  one  Watson,  who  was 
scout  master  general  of  the  army;  both  of  the 
council  of  war,  both  in  good  credit  with  Cromwell, 
and  both  notable  fanatics,  and  professed  enemies 
to  the  Scote  and  the  presb3rterians,  and,  no  doubt, 
were  both  permitted  and  instructed  to  caress  sir 
John  Berkley,  and,  by  admiring  his  wisdom  and 
conduct,  to  oblige  him  to  depend  on  theirs ;  and 
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dissimulation  had  so  great  and  supreme  an  influ- 
ence on  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  all  those  who 
were  trusted  and  employed  by  Cromwell,  that  no 
man  was  safe  in  their  company,  but  he  who  re- 
solved before,  not  to  believe  one  word  they  said. 
These  two  persons  knew  well  how  to  humour  sir 
John  Berkley,  who  believed  them  the  more,  be- 
cause they  seemed  very  much  to  blame  Ireton's 
stubbornness  towards  the  king,  and  to  fear  that 
he  often  prevailed  upon  Cromwell  against  his  own 
inclinations :  they  informed  him  of  many  particulars 
which  passed  in  the  council  of  officers,  and  some- 
times of  advice  from  Cromwell,  that  was  clean 
contrary  to  what  the  king  received  W  Ashbum- 
ham  as  his  opinion,  and  which  was  found  after- 
wards to  be  true,  (as  it  may  be  the  other  was  too,) 
which  exceedingly  confirmed  sir  John  in  the  good 
opinion  he  had  of  his  two  friends.  They  were  the 
first  who  positively  advertised  the  king  by  him, 
that  Cromwell  would  never  do  him  service ;  and 
the  first  who  seemed  to  apprehend  that  the  king's 
person  was  in  danger,  and  that  there  was  some 
secret  design  upon  his  life. 

I  do  not  believe  that  sir  John  Berkley  knew  any 
thing  of  the  king's  purpose  in  his  intended  escape, 
or  whither  he  resolved  to  go,  or,  indeed,  more  of 
it  than  that  he  resolved  at  such  an  hour,  and  in 
such  a  place,  to  take  horse,  and  was  himself  re- 
fluired  to  attend  him ;  nor  do  I,  in  truth,  think 
t  nat  the  king  himself,  when  he  took  horse,  resolved 
whither  to  go.     Some  think  he  meant  to  go  into 
the  city ;  others,  that  he  intended  for  Jersey ;  and 
that  was  the  ground  of  the  question  to  Mr.  Ash- 
burnham,  "  Where  is  the  ship  ?"  Certain  it  is  that 
the  king  never  thought  of  going  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
who  had  not  yet  given  over  all  hope  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army,  and  believed  the  alterations, 
which  had  fallen  out,  proceeded  from  the  barbarity 
of  the  agitators,  and  the  levelhng  party,  had  not 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  his  view  from  the  be^nning, 
that  is,  from  the  time  his  majesty  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  escape  from  tiie  army.     It  had 
been  a  difficult  task  to  go  about  to  dissuade  the 
king  from  an  apprehension  of  his  own  safety,  when 
it  was  much  more  natural  to  fear  an  assassmation, 
than  to  apprehend  any  thing  that  they  did  after- 
wards do.    Mr.  Ashburnham  had  so  ffreat  a  de- 
testation of  the  Scots,  that  he  expected  no  good 
from  their  fraternity,  the  presbyterians  of  the  city; 
and  did  really  believe  that  if  nis  majesty  should 
put  himself  into  their  hands,  as  was  advised  by 
many,  with  a  purpose  that  he  should  be  there  con- 
cealed, till  some  favourable  conjuncture  should 
offisr  itself,  (for  nobody  imagined  that,  upon  his 
arrival  there,  the  city  would  have  declared  for 
him,  and  have  entered  into  a  contest  with  that 
army  which  had  so  lately  subdued  them,)  I  say  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  security  of  such  an 
escape,  and  very  earnestly  dissuaded  his  master 
from  entertaining  the  thought  of  it;   and  this 
opinion  of  his  was  universally  known,  and,  as 
hath  been  said  before,  was  an  ingredient  into  the 
composition  of  that  civility  and  lundness  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  had  for  him.    They  did,  to  him, 
frequently  lament  the  levelling  spirit  that  was  got- 
ten into  tne  soldiers,  which  they  foresaw  would  in 
the  future  be  as  inconvenient  and  mischievous  to 
themselves,  as  it  was,  for  the  present,  dangerous 
to  the  person  of  the  king;  which  they  seemed 
wondernilly  to  apprehend,  and  protested  'Uhat  they 
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knew  not  how  to  apply  any  remedy  to  it,  whilst 
his  majesty  was  in  the  army;   but  that  they 
would  quickly  correct  or  subdue  it,  if  the  king 
were  at  any  oistance  from  them ;"  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  that,  in  such  discourses,  somebody 
who  was  trusted  by  them,  if  not  one  of  themselves, 
might  mention  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  good  place 
to  retire  to,  and  colonel  Hammond  as  a  man  of 
good  intentions ;  the  minutes  of  which  discourse 
Mr.  Ashburnham  might  keep  by  him :  for  the  lord 
Langdale's  discourse  of  such  a  paper,  which  he 
\  himself  saw,  and  read,  cannot   be  thought  by 
me  to  be  a  mere  fiction ;  to  which,  besides  that  he 
was  a  person  of  unblemished  honour  and  veracity, 
he  had  not  any  temptation :  yet  Mr.  Ashbumham 
I  did  constantly  deny  that  he  ever  saw  any  such 
paper,  or  had  any  thought  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
when  the  king  left  Hampton  Court,  and  he  never 
gave  cause,  in  the  subsequent  actions  of  his  life,  to 
have  his  fidelity  suspected.    And  it  is  probable, 
that  Cromwell,  who  many  years  afterwards  com- 
mitted him  to  the  Tower,  and  did  hate  him,  and 
desired  to  have  taken  his  life,  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  blasted  his  reputation,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  carried  his  master  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
without  his  privity,  upon  his  own  presumption ; 
which,  how  well  soever  intended,  must  have  been 
looked  upon  by  all  men  as  such  a  transcendent 
crime,  as  must  nave  deprived  him  of  all  compassion 
for  the  worst  that  could  befall  him. 
.  This  sudden  unexpected  absence  of  the  king 
made  a  great  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all 
men,  every  man  fancying  that  his  majesty  would 
do  that  wnich  he  wished  he  would  do.    Tne  pres- 
I  byterians  imagined  that  he  lay  concealed  in  the 
city,  (which  they  unreasonably  thought  he  might 
easily  do,)  and  would  expect  a  proper  conjuncture, 
upon  a  new  rupture  between  the  parliament  and 
the  curmy,  and  the  many  factions  in  the  army, 
which  every  day  appeared,  to  discover  himseu. 
The  cavaliers  hoped  that  he  would  transport  him- 
self into  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  quietly 
attend  there  those  alterations  at  home,  which 
might  probably  in  a  short  time  invite  his  return. 
The  army  was  not  without  this  apprehension,  as 
imagining  it  the  worst  that  could  tall  out  to  their 
purposes. 

The  parliament,  that  is,  that  part  of  it  that  was 
devoted  to  the  army,  was  most  frighted  with  the 
imagination  that  the  king  was  in  the  city,  and 
woidd  lurk  there  until  some  conspiracy  should  be 
ripe,  and  all  his  party  should  be  present  in  London 
to  second  it ;  and  therefore  they  no  sooner  heard 
that  he  was  gone  from  Hampton  Coiurt,  than  they 
passed  an  ordinance  of  both  houses,  by  which  they 
declared,  "  that  it  should  be  confiscation  of  estate, 
and  loss  of  life,  to  any  man  who  presumed  to 
harbour  and  conceal  the  king's  person  in  his 
house,  without  revealing,  and  making  it  known 
to  the  parliament :"  which,  without  doubt,  would 
have  terrified  them  all  in  such  a  manner,  that  if 
he  had  been  in  truth  amongst  them,  he  would 
quickly  have  been  discovered,  and  given  up.  They 
causea  some  of  the  most  notorious  presbyterians' 
houses  to  be  searched,  as  if  they  had  been  sure  he 
had  been  there ;  and  sent  posts  to  all  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  '*  that  they  might  be  shut,  and  no  person 
"  be  suffered  to  embark,  lest  the  king,  in  disguise, 
'*  transport  himself;"  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  out,  "for  the  banishing  all  persons  who 
"  had  ever  borne  arms  for  the  king,  out  of  London, 
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*'  or  any  place  within  twenty  miles  of  it ;"  and  all 
persons  of  that  kind,  who,  upon  strict  search,  were 
found,  were  apprehended,  and  put  into  several 
prisons  with  all  the  circumstances  of  severity  and 
rigour.  But  all  these  doubts  were  quickly  cleared, 
and  within  two  days  Cromwell  informed  the  house 
of  commons, ''  that  he  had  received  letters  from 
*'  colonel  Hammond,  of  all  the  manner  of  the 
"king's  coming  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
*'  company  that  came  with  him ;  that  he  remained 
"  there  in  the  castle  of  Carisbrook,  till  the  plea- 
"  sure  of  the  parliament  should  be  known."  He 
assured  them, ''  that  colonel  Hammond  was  so 
**  honest  a  man,  and  so  much  devoted  to  their 
''  service,  that  they  need  have  no  jealousy  that  he 
"  might  be  corrupted  by  any  body;"  and  all  this 
relation  he  made  with  so  unusual  a  gaiety,  that  all 
men  concluded  that  the  king  was  where  ne  wished 
he  should  be.  And  from  hence  all  those  dis- 
courses, which  are  mentioned  before  to  have  fallen 
out  after,  took  their  original  too  probably. 

And  now  the  parliament  maintained  no  farther 
contests  with  the  army,  but  tamely  submitted  to 
whatsoever  they  proposed;  the  presbyterians  in 
both  houses,  and  in  the  city,  bemg  in  a  terrible 
agony,  that  some  close  correspondences  they  had 
held  with  the  kinff  during  his  abode  at  Hampton 
Court,  would  be  aiscovered ;  and  therefore  would 
give  no  farther  occasion  of  jealousy  by  any  contra- 
dictions, leaving  it  to  their  clergy  to  keep  the  fire 
burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  then*  pulpit- 
inflammations;  and  they  stoutly  discharged  their 
trust. 

But  Cromwell  had  more  cause  to  fear  a  fire  in 
his  own  quarters,  and  that  he  had  raised  a  spirit  in 
the  army  which  would  not  easilv  be  quieted  again. 
The  agitators,  who  were  first  lormed  by  him  to 
oppose  the  parliament,  and  to  resist  the  destructive 
dooni  of  their  disban(&ng,  and  likewise  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience,  or  mischief,  that  might  result 
frt)m  the  drowsy,  dull  presbyterian  humour  of 
Fairfax ;  who  wished  nothing  that  Cromwell  did, 
and  yet  contributed  to  bring  it  all  to  pass :  these 
agitators  had  hitherto  transcribed  faitmully  all  the 
copies  he  had  given  them,  and  offered  such  advices 
to  the  parliament,  and  insisted  upon  such  expostu- 
lations and  demands,  as  were  necessary,  whilst 
there  was  either  any  purpose  to  treat  with  the 
king,  or  any  reason  to  flatter  his  party.  But  now 
the  king  was  gone  from  the  army,  and  in  such  a 
place  as  the  army  could  have  no  recourse  to  him, 
and  that  the  pajrliament  was  become  of  so  soft 
a  temper,  that  the  party  of  the  army  that  was  in  it 
could  maJce  all  necessary  impression  upon  them,  he 
desired  to  restrain  the  agitators  [fromj  that  liberty 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to  keep  them 
within  stricter  rules  of  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
smd  to  hinder  their  future  meetings,  and  consulta- 
tions concerning  the  settling  the  government  of 
the  kingdom ;  which,  he  thought,  ought  now  to  be 
solely  left  to  the  parliament ;  whose  authority,  for 
the  present,  he  thought  best  to  uphold,  and  by  it 
to  establish  all  that  was  to  be  done.  But  the  agi- 
tators would  not  be  so  dismissed  from  state  afiyra, 
of  which  they  had  so  pleasant  a  relish ;  nor  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  parhament,  which  th^  had  so 
much  provoked;  and  therefore,  when  tney  wore 
admitted  no  more  to  consultations  with  theur  offi- 
cers, they  continued  their  meetings  without  them; 
and  thought  there  was  as  great  need  to  reform 
their  officers,  as  any  part  of  the  church  or  state. 


They  entered  into  new  associations,  and  inade 
many  propositions  to  their  officers,  and  to  the  par- 
liament, to  introduce  an  equality  into  all  condi- 
tions, and  a  parity  among  all  men ;  from  whence 
they  had  the  appellation  of  levellers ;  which  ap- 
peared a  great  party.  Thev  did  not  only  meet 
against  the  express  command  of  their  officers,  but 
drew  very  considerable  parties  of  the  army  to 
rendezvous,  without  the  order  or  privity  of  thdr 
superiors ;  and  there  persuaded  them  to  enter  into 
such  engagements,  as  would  in  a  short  time  have 
dissolved  the  government  of  the  army,  and  ab- 
solved them  from  a  dependence  upon  thedr  general 
officers.  The  suppression  of  this  Ucense  put  Crom- 
well to  the  expense  of  all  his  cunning,  dexterity, 
and  courage ;  so  that  after  he  had  c»oled  the  par- 
liament, as  if  the  preservation  of  thdr  authority 
had  been  all  he  cared  for  and  took  to  heart,  and 
sent  some  false  brothers  to  comply  in  the  coimsels 
of  the  conspirators,  bv  that  means  having  notice 
of  their  rendezvous,  ne  was  unexpectedly  found 
with  an  ordinary  guard  at  those  meetings ;  and, 
with  a  marvellous  vivacity,  having  asked  some 
questions  of  those  whom  he  observ^  most  active, 
and  receiving  insolent  answers,  he  knocked  two  or 
three  of  them  in  the  head  with  his  own  hand,  and 
then  charged  the  rest  with  his  troop ;  and  took 
such  a  number  of  them  as  he  thought  fit ;  whereof 
he  presently  caused  some  to  be  hanged,  and  sent 
others  to  Liondon  for  a  more  formal  trial.  By  two 
or  three  such  encounters,  for  the  obstinacy  con- 
tinued long,  he  totally  subdued  that  spirit  in  the 
army,  though  it  continued  and  increased  very 
much  in  the  kingdom;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
encountered  at  that  time  with  that  rough  and  brisk 
temper  of  Cromwell,  it  would  presenSy  have  pro- 
duced all  imaginable  confusion  in  the  parliament, 
army,  and  ki^dom. 

All  opposition  being  thus  suppressed,  and  quieted, 
and  CromweU  needing  no  other  assistance  to  the 
carrying  on  his  designs,  than  the  present  temper 
and  inclination  of  the  parliament,  they  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  king,  shortly  proposing  to  him,  ''that 
'*  he  would  for&with  grant  his  royal  assent  to  four 
**  acts  of  parhament ;  which  they  then  sent  to 
''  him."  By  one  of  them,  he  was  to  confess  the 
war  to  have  oeen  raised  by  him  against  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  he  was  gmlty  of  aJl  the  blood  that 
had  been  spilt.  By  another,  he  was  totallv  to  dis- 
solve the  government  of  the  church  by  oishops, 
and  to  grant  all  the  lands  belonginf^  to  the  church 
to  such  uses  as  they  proposed ;  leaving  the  settling 
a  friture  government  in  the  place  thereof  to  farther 
time  and  counsels.  By  a  tnird,  he  was  to  p^rant, 
and  settle  the  militia  in  the  manner  and  m  the 
persons  proposed,  reserving  not  so  much  power 
m  himself  as  any  subject  was  capable  of.  In  the 
last  place,  he  was  to  sacrifice  all  those,  who  had 
served  or  adhered  to  him,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
parliament. 

And  the  persons,  who  were  sent  with  these  four 
bills,  had  Uberty  given  to  expect  the  king's  answer 
only  four  days,  and  were  then  required  to  return 
to  the  parliament.  With  the  commissioners  of 
parhament  there  came  likewise  the  commissionfflns 
of  Scotland,  who  were  present  when  the  foor  bills 
and  other  propositions  were  dehvered  and  read  to 
the  king,  and  the^,  the  venr  next  day,  desired  an 
audience;  and,  with  nrach  formality  and  con- 
fidence, delivered  a  declaration,  and  protestation 
on  the  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  against 
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those  bills  and  propodtions.  They  said,  <<they 
"  were  so  prgucucial  to  religion,  tKe  crown,  and 
"  the  union  and  interest  of  tibe  kingdoms,  and  so 
<<  far  different  from  the  £Drmer  proceedings  and 
"  engagements  between  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
*'  they  could  not  concur  therein ;  and  therefore, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
*'  did  declare  their  dissent/'  The  long  had  re- 
ceived advertisement,  that  as  soon  as  he  should 
refuse  to  consent  to  the  bills,  he  should  presently 
be  made  a  close  prisoner,  and  all  his  servants 
should  be  rranovea  from  him ;  upon  which,  and 
because  the  commissioners  had  no  power  to  treat 
with  him,  but  were  onlv  to  receive  his  positive 
answer,  he  resolved  thatnis  answer  should  not  be 
known  till  it  was  delivered  to  the  parliament ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  endeavour  to 
make  his  escape  from  thence,  before  new  orders 
could  be  sent  from  Westminster :  so  when  the 
commissioners  came  to  receive  his  answer,  he  gave 
it  to  them  sealed.  The  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  commissioners,  and  a  person  very 
ungrateful  to  the  king,  told  him,  *'  that  though  they 
"  had  no  authority  to  treat  with  him,  or  to  do  any 
thing  but  to  receive  his  answer,  yet  they  were  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  common  messengers,  and 
to  carry  back  an  answer  that  they  had  not  seen :" 
and,  upon  the  matto-,  refused  to  receive  it ;  and 
said,  "  they  would  return  without  any,  except  they 
<<  m^bt  see  what  they  carried." 

His  majesty  conceived  that  their  return  without 
his  answer  would  be  attended  with  the  worst  con- 
sequences; and  therefore  he  told  them,  ''that  he 
**  had  some  reason  for  having  offered  to  deliver  it 
*'  to  them  in  that  manner ;  but  if  they  would  give 
"  him  their  words,  that  the  communicating  it  to 
them  should  be  attended  with  no  prejumce  to 
him,  he  would  open  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  read ;" 
whicb  they  readily  undertook,  (as  in  truth  they 
knew  no  reason  to  suspect  it,)  and  thereupon  he 
opened  it,  and  gave  it  one  to  read.  The  answer 
was,  *'  that  his  nudesty  had  always  thought  it  a 
"  matter  of  j^reat  oifficulty  to  comply  in  such  a 
manner  with  all  eng^^ged  interests,  that  a  firm 
and  lasting  peace  might  ensue;  in  which  opinion 
he  was  now  confirmed,  since  the  commissioners 
*'  for  Scotland  do  solemnljr  protest  against  the 
*'  several  bills  and  prepositions,  which  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  had  presented  to  him  for 
his  assent ;  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
give  such  an  answer  as  might  be  the  foundation 
of  a  hopeful  peace.''  He  gave  them  many  unan- 
swerable reasons,  '*  why  he  could  not  pass  the  four 
"  biUs  as  they  were  offered  to  him ;  which  did  not 
only  divest  him  of  all  sovereignty,  and  [leave 
him]  without  any  possibUity  of  recovering  it  to 
"  him  or  his  successors,  but  opened  a  doorfor  all 
*'  intolerable  oppressions  upon  his  subjects,  he 
"  granting  such  an  arbitrary  and  illimited  power 
''to  the  two  houses."  lie  told  them,  "that 
"  neither  the  desire  of  being  freed  from  that  tedi- 
"  ous  and  irksome  condition  of  life,  which  he  had 
so  loiur  suffered,  nor  the  apnrehension  of  any 
thing  that  might  be£Edl  him,  snould  ever  prevau 
"  with  him  to  consent  to  any  one  act,  till  the  con- 
"  ditions  of  the  whole  peace  should  be  concluded ; 
"  and  then  that  he  would  be  ready  to  give  all  just 
"  and  reasonable  satisfaction,  in  idl  particulars ; 
"  and  for  the  adjusting  of  all  this,  he  knew  no 
"  way  but  a  personal  treaty,  (and  therefore  very 
*'  earnestly  desired  the  two  houses  to  content  to 
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"  it,)  to  be  either  at  London,  or  any  other  place 
"  they  would  rather  choose."  As  soon  as  this 
answer,  or  to  the  same  effect,  was  read,  he  de- 
hvered  it  to  the  commissioners;  who  no  sooner 
received  it  than  they  kissed  his  huid,  and  departed 
for  Westminster. 

The  commissioners  were  no  sooner  gone  than 
Hammond  caused  all  the  king's  servants,  who  till 
then  had  all  liberty  to  be  wim  him,  to  be  imme- 
diately put  out  of  the  castie;  and  forbad  any  of 
them  to  repair  thither  any  more ;  and  appointed  a 
stronff  guard  to  restrain  any  bod^  from  going  to 
the  kmg,  if  they  should  endotvour  it.  This  exceed- 
ingly troubled  and  surprised  him,  being  an  abso- 
lute disappointment  01  all  the  hope  he  had  left. 
He  told  fummond,  "  that  it  was  not  suitable  to 
"  his  engagement,  and  that  it  did  not  become  a 
"  man  ^honour  or  honesty  to  treat  him  so,  who 
"  had  so  freely  put  himself  into  his  hands.  He 
"  asked  him,  wnether  tiie  commissioners  were 
"  acquainted  with  his  purpose  to  proceed  in  this 
"  manner?"  To  which  he  answered,  "that  they 
"  were  not;  but  that  he  had  an  order  from  the 
"  parliament  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  and  that  he 
"  saw  plainly  by  his  answer  to  the  propositions, 
"  ths^  ne  acted  oy  other  counsels  than  stood  with 
"  the  good  of  the  kingdom." 

This  insolent  and  imperious  proceeding  put  the 
whole  island  (which  was  generally  inhabited  by  a 
people  always  well  affected  to  the  crown)  into  a 
mgh  mutiny.  They  said,  "  thev  would  not  endure 
"  to  see  their  king  so  used,  ana  made  a  prisoner." 
There  was  at  that  time  there  one  captain  Burly, 
who  was  of  a  good  family  in  the  island.  He  had 
been  a  captain  of  one  of  the  king's  ships,*and  was 
put  out  of  his  command  when  the  fleet  rebelled 
against  the  Ving  •  and  then  he  put  himself  into  the 
king's  army,  w£iere  he  continued  an  ofiicer  of  good 
account  to  tiie  end  of  the  war,  and  was  in  one  of 
the  king's  armies  general  of  the  ordnance.  When 
the  war  was  at  an  end,  he  repaired  into  his  own 
country,  the  Isle  of  Wight;  where  many  of  his 
fEunily  stiU  lived  in  good  reputation.  T)m  gentle- 
man clumced  to  be  at  Newport,  the  chief  town  in 
the  island,  when  the  king  was  thus  treated,  and 
when  the  people  seemed  generally  to  resent  it  with 
so  much  indignation ;  and  was  somuch  transported 
with  the  same  fury,  being  a  man  of  more  courage 
than  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  that  he 
caused  a  drum  to  be  presently  beaten,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  who  flocked 
together,  and  cried,  "  For  God,  the  king,  and  the 
" people;"  and  said,  "he  would  lead  them  to  the 
"  castie,  and  rescue  the  king  from  his  captivity." 
The  attempt  was  presentiy  discerned  to  be  irra- 
tional and  impossible ;  and  by  the  great  diligence 
and  activity  of  the  king's  servante,  who  had  been 
put  out  of  the  castie,  the  people  were  quieted,  and 
aU  men  resorted  to  their  own  houses ;  but  the  poor 
gentleman  paid  dear  for  his  ill  advised  and  precipitate 
loyalty.  For  Hammond  caused  him  presentiy  to 
be  made  prisoner;  and  the  parliament,  without 
delay,  sent  down  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Ter^ 
mtfter  j  in  which  an  infamous  judge.  Wild,  whom 
they  had  made  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  for 
Bucn  services,  preaded;  who  caused  poor  Burly 
to  be,  with  aU  tormality,  indicted  of  high  treason 
for  levying  war  against  the  king,  and  engaging 
the  kingdom  in  a  new  war ;  of  which  the  jury  they 
had  brought  togetiier,  found  him  guil^;  upon 
which  their  judge  condemned  him,  and  the  honest 
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man  was  forthwith  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
with  all  the  circtunstances  of  barbarity  ana  cruelty; 
which  struck  a  wonderful  terror  into  all  men,  tms 
being  the  first  precedent  of  their  having  brought 
an^  man  to  a  formal  legal  trial  by  the  law  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  life,  and  make  him  guilty  of  high 
treason  for  adhering  to  the  king;  and  it  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
than  all  the  cruelties  they  had  yet  exercised  by 
their  courts  of  war;  which,  though  they  tooK 
away  the  lives  of  many  innocent  men,  left  their 
estates  to  their  wives  and  children :  but  when 
thev  saw  now,  that  they  might  be  condemned  of 
higli  treason  before  a  sworn  judge  of  the  law  for 
serving  the  king,  by  which  their  estates  would  be 
likewise  confiscated,  they  thought  they  should  be 

i'ustified  if  they  kept  their  hearts  enture,  without 
>eing  involved  by  their  actions  in  a  capital  trans- 
gression. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  king's  answer,  there  ap- 
peared a  new  spirit  and  temper  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  hitherto,  no  man  had  mentioned  the 
king*s  person  without  duty  and  respect,  and  only 
lamented  "  that  he  was  misled  by  evil  and  wicked 
"  counsellors  (  who  being  removed  from  him,  he 
*'  might  by  the  advice  of  his  parUament  govern 
"  well  enough."  But  now,  upon  the  refusal  to 
pass  these  bills,  every  man's  mouth  was  opened 
against  him  with  the  utmost  sauciness  and  license; 
each  man  striving  to  exceed  the  other  in  the  im- 
pudence and  bitterness  of  his  invective.  Crom- 
well declared,  *'  that  the  king  was  a  man*  of  great 
'*  parts,  and  great  understanding,"  (faculties  they 
had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  have  him  thought  to 
be  without,)  "  but  that  he  was  so  great  a  dissem- 
'*  bier,  and  so  false  a  man,  that  he  was  not  to  be 
*'  trusted."  And  thereupon  repeated  many  parti- 
culars, whilst  he  was  in  the  army,  that  his  majesty 
wished  that  such  and  such  things  might  be  done, 
which  being  done  to  ^ratify  him,  he  was  dis- 
pleased, and  complainea  of  it :  *'  That  whilst  he 
professed  with  all  solemnity  that  he  referred 
himself  wholly  to  the  parliament,  and  depended 
only  upon  their  wisdom  and  counsel  for  the  set- 
"  tlement  and  composing  the  distractions  of  the 
'*  kingdom,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  secret  trea- 
''  ties  with  the  Scottish  commissionerB,  how  he 
might  embroil  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  and  de- 
stroy the  parliament."  He  concluded,  ''that 
they  might  no  farther  trouble  themselves  with 
"  sending  messages  to  him,  or  farther  proposi- 
tions, out  that  they  might  enter  upon  those 
counsels  which  were  necessary  towards  the  set- 
tlement of  the  kingdom,  without  having  farther 
recourse  to  the  kin^."  Those  of  his  party  se- 
conded this  good  advice  with  new  reproaches  upon 
the  person  of  the  king,  charging  him  with  such 
abominable  actions,  as  had  been  never  heard  of, 
and  could  be  only  suggested  from  the  malice  of 
their  own  hearts ;  whilst  men  who  had  any  mo- 
desty, and  abhorred  that  way  of  proceeding,  stood 
amazed  and  confounded  at  the  manner  and  pre- 
sumption of  it,  and  without  courage  to  give  any 
notaole  opposition  to  their  rage.  So  tl^t,  after 
several  davs  spent  in  passionate  debates  to  this 
purpose,  tney  voted,  "  that  they  would  make  no 
more  addresses  to  the  king,  but  proceed  towards 
settling  the  government,  and  providing  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  in  sucn  manner  as  they 
should  judge  best  for  the  benefit  and  liberty  of 
the  subject:"  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
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to  prepare  a  declaration  to  inform  and  satisfy  the 
people  of  this  their  resolution,  and  the  grounds 
thereof,  and  to  assure  them,  *'  that  they  had  law- 
"  ful  authority  to  proceed  in  this  manner."  In 
the  mean  time,  the  king,  who  had,  from  the  time 
of  his  coming  to  the  Isle  of  Wirht,  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  taking  the  air,  and  refreshing  nimself 
throughout  the  island,  and  was  attended  by  such 
servants  as  he  had  appointed,  or  sent  for,  to  come 
thither  to  him,  to  the  time  that  he  had  refused  to 
pass  those  bills,  from  thenceforth  was  no  more  suf- 
fered to  go  out  of  the  castle  beyond  a  little  ill  gar- 
den that  belonged  to  it.  And  now,  after  this  vote 
of  the  house  of  commons,  that  there  should  be  no 
more  addresses  made  to  him,  all  his  servants  were 
removed,  and  a  few  new  men,  utterly  unknown  to 
his  majesty,  were  deputed  to  be  about  his  person 
to  perform  all  those  offices  which  they  believed 
might  be  requisite,  and  of  whose  fidelity  to  them- 
selves they  were  as  well  assured,  as  that  they 
were  without  any  reverence  or. affection  for  the 
king. 

It  is  very  true,  that  within  few  days  after  the 
king's  withdrawing  firom  Hampton  Court,  and 
after  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  general  officers 
of  the  army  at  Windsor,  where  Cromwell  and  Ire- 
ton  were  present,  to  consult  what  should  be  now 
done  with  the  king.  For,  though  Cromwell  was 
weary  of  the  s^tators,  and  resolved  to  break  their 
meetings,  and  though  the  parliament  concurred  in 
all  he  desired,  yet  his  entire  confidence  was  in  the 
ofiicers  of  the  army ;  who  were  they  who  swayed 
the  parliament,  and  the  army  itself,  to  bring  what 
he  intended  to  pass.  At  this  conference,  the  pre- 
liminaries whereof  were  always  fastings  and  pray- 
ers, made  at  the  very  council  by  Cromwell  or  Ire- 
ton,  or  some  other  inspired  person,  as  most  of  the 
officers  were,  it  was  resolved,  ''that  the  king 

should  be  prosecuted  for  his  life  as  a  criminal 

person :"  of.  which  his  majesty  was  advertised 
speedily  by  Watson,  quarter  master  general  of  the 
army;  who  was  present;  and  had  pretended,  from 
the  first  coming  of  the  king  to  the  army,  to  have 
a  desire  to  serve  him,  and  desired  to  be  now 
thought  to  retain  it;  but  the  resolution  was  a 
great  secret,  of  which  the  parliament  had  not  the 
least  intimation  or  jealousy;  but  was,  as  it  had 
been,  to  be  cozened  by  degrees  to  do  what  they 
never  intended.  Nor  was  his  majesty  easily  per- 
suaded to  give  credit  to  the  information;  but 
though  he  expected,  and  thought  it  very  probable, 
that  they  would  murder  him,  he  did  not  believe 
they  would  attempt  it  with  that  formality,  or  let 
the  people  know  their  intentions.  .The  approach 
they  made  towards  it,  was,  their  declaration,  "that 
"  they  would  make  no  more  addresses  to  the 
"  king,"  that  by  an  interregnum  they  might  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  people,  and  discover  how  they 
would  submit  to  another  form  of  government; 
and  yet  all  writs,  and  process  of  justice,  and  all 
commissions,  still  issued  in  the  king's  name  with- 
out his  consent  or  privity ;  and  little  other  change 
or  alteration,  but  that  what  was  before  done  by 
the  king  himself,  and  by  his  immediate  order, 
was  now  performed  by  the  parliament;  and, 
instead  of  acts  of  parliament,  they  made  ordi- 
nances of  the  two  houses  to  serve  all  their  occa- 
sions ;  which  found  the  same  obedience  from  the 
people. 

This  declaration  of  no  more  addresses  con- 
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tained  b  charge  agaiiist  the  Idsg  of  whatsoever 
had  been  done  amiss  from  the  beginning  of  his 
government,  or  before,  not  without  a  direct  insi- 
nuation, as  if  "  he  had  conspired  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  against  the  life  of  his  father;  the 
prejudice  he  had  brought  upon  the  protestant 
rehffion  in  foreign  parts,  by  lending  his  ships  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  employed  them  against 
"  Rochelle :"  they  renewed  the  remembrance  and 
reproach  of  all  those  grievances  which  had  been 
mentioned  in  their  first  remonstrance  of  the  state 
of  the  kingdom,  and  repeated  all  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  contained  in  all  their  declarations 
before  and  after  the  war;  which  had  been  all  so 
fully  answered  by  his  maiesty,  that  the  world  was 
convinced  of  their  rebdlion  and  treason:  they 
charged  him  with  being  '^the  cause  of  all  the 
"  blood  that  had  been  spilt,  by  his  having  made  a 
''  war  upon  his  parliament,  and  rejecting  all  over- 
'*  tures  of  peace  which  had  been  made  to  him ; 
'*  and  in  all  these  regards,  they  resolved  to  make 
"  no  more  address  to  him,  but,  by  their  own  au- 
''  thority,  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  wel&re  of 
**  the  kingdom." 

This  declaration  found  much  opposition  in  the 
house  of  commons,  in  respect  or  the  particular 
reproaches  thev  had  now  cast  upon  the  person  of 
the  king,  whicn  they  had  heretofore,  in  their  own 
published  declarations  to  the  people,  charged  upon 
the  evil  counsellors,  and  persons  about  mm ;  and 
some  persons  had  been  sentenced,  and  condemned, 
for  those  very  crimes  which  they  now  accused  his 
majesty  of.  But  there  was  much  more  exception 
to  their  conclusion  from  those  premises,  that 
therefore  thev  would  address  themselves  no  more 
to  him;  and  John  Maynard,  a  member  of  the 
house,  and  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  who  had 
too  much  complied  and  concurred  with  their  irre- 
gular and  unjust  proceedings,  after  he  had  with 
great  vehemence  opposed  and  contradicted  the 
most  odious  part»  of  their  declaration,  told  them 
plainly,  "  that  by  this  resolution  of  making  no 
"  more  addresses  to  the  king,  they  did,  as  for  as 
"  in  them  lay,  dissolve  the  parliament ;  and  that, 
"  from  the  time  of  that  determination,  he  knew 
"  not  with  what  security,  in  ppint  of  law,  they 
<<  could  meet  together,  or  any  man  join  with  them 
"  in  their  counsels :  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of 
"  parliament,  that  they  should  upon  all  occasions 
"  repair  to  the  king ;  and  that  his  majesty's  re- 
''  fusal  at  any  time  to  receive  their  petitions,  or  to 
admit  their  addresses,  had  been  always  hdd  the 
highest  breach  of  their  privilege,  because  it 
tended  to  their  dissolution  without  dissolving 
them;  and  therefore  if  they  should  now,  on 
their  parts,  determine  that  they  would  receive 
no  more  messages  from  him,  (which  was  like- 
wise a  part  of  ^eir  declaration,)  nor  make  any 
more  address  to  him,  they  did,  upon  the  mat- 
"  ter,  declare  that  they  were  no  longer  a  parlia- 
"  ment :  and  then,  how  could  the  people  look 
''upon  them  as  such?''  This  argumentation 
being  boldly  pressed  by  a  man  of  that  learning 
and  authority,  who  had  very  seldom  not  been  be- 
lieved, made  a  great  impression  upon  all  men  who 
had  not  prostituted  themselves  to  Cromwell  and 
his  party.  But  the  other  side  meant  not  to  main- 
tain their  resolution  by  discourses,  well  knowing 
where  their  strength  lay;  and  so  still  called  for 
the  question ;  which  was  carried  by  a  plurality  of 
voices,  as  they  foresaw  it  would;  very  many  per- 
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sons  who  abhorred  the  determination,  not  having 
courage  enouffh  to  provoke  the  powerful  men  by 
Dwninff  their  dissent ;  others  satisfying  themselves 
with  ue  resolution  to  withdraw  themselves,  and 
to  bear  no  farther  part  in  the  counsels;  which 
Maynard  himself  did,  and  came  no  more  to  the 
house  in  very  many  months,  nor  till  there  seemed 
to  be  such  an  alteration  in  the  minds  of  men,  that 
there  would  be  a  reversal  of  that  monstrous  de- 
termination ;  and  many  others  did  the  same. 

When  this  declaration  was  thus  passed  the 
commons,  and  by  them  sent  to  the  house  of 
peera  for  their  concurrence,  the  manner  or  the 
matter  was  not  thought  of  that  importance  as  to 
need  much  debate ;  but,  with  as  little  formality  as 
was  possible,  it  had  the  concurrence  of  that  house, 
and  was  immediatelv  printed  and  published,  and 
new  ordera  sent  to  tne  Isle  of  Wisht,  for  the  more 
strict  looking  to  and  guarding  uie  king,  that  he 
might  not  escape. 

The  pubhshmg  this  declaration  wrought  very 
different  effects  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  from 
what  they  expected  it  would  produce ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  so  publicly  detested,  that  many  who 
nad  served  the  parliament  in  several  unwarrant- 
able employments  and  commissions,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  service  of  the  par- 
liament; and  much  inveighed  against  it,  for  de- 
clining all  the  principles  upon  which  they  had 
engaged  them.  Many  private  peraons  took  upon 
them  to  publish  answers  to  that  odious  declara- 
tion, that,  the  king  himself  being  under  so  strict 
a  restraint  that  he  could  make  no  answer,  the 
people  might  not  be  poisoned  with  the  belief  of  it. 
Ana  the  several  answen  of  this  kind  wrought 
very  much  upon  the  people,  who  opened  their 
mouths  very  loud  against  the  parliament  and  the 
army;  and  the  cliunour  was  increased  by  the 
increase  of  taxes  and  impositions,  which  were 
raised  by  new  ordinances  of  parliament  upon  the 
kingdom ;  and  though  they  were  so  entirely  pos- 
sessed of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  forces  and 
garrisons  thereof,  that  wey  had  no  enemy  to  fear 
or  apprehend,  yet  they  disbanded  no  part  of  their 
army;  and  notwithstanding  they  raised  incredible 
sums  of  money,  upon  the  sale  of  the  church  and 
the  crown  lands;  for  which  they  found  purchasers 
enough  amongst  their  own  party  in  the  citv,  army, 
and  country,  and  upon  composition  with  delin- 
quents, and  the  sale  of  their  lands  who  refused, 
or  could  not  be  admitted,  to  compound,  (which 
few  refused  to  do  who  could  be  admitted,  in 
regard  that  their  estates  were  all  under  se(juestra- 
tion  j  and  the  rents  thereof  paid  to  the  parliament, 
so  that  till  they  compounded  they  had  nothing  to 
support  themselves,  whereby  they  were  driven  mto 
extreme  wants  and  necessities,  and  were  compelled 
to  make  their  compositions,  at  how  unreasonable 
rates  soever,  that  they  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  sell  some  part,  that  they  might  preserve  the 
rest,  and  their  houses  from  being  pulled  down, 
and  their  woods  from  being  wasted  or  spoiled ;) 
notwithstanding  all  these  vast  receipts,  which  ihey 
ever  pretended  should  ease  the  people  of  their 
burden,  and  should  suffice  to  pay  the  army  their 
expenses  at  sea  and  land,  their  debts  were  so  great, 
that  they  raised  the  pubUc  taxes ;  and,  besi<ks  all 
customs  and  excise,  they  levied  a  monthly  contri- 
bution of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  by 
a  land  tax  throughout  the  kingdom ;  which  was 
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I1I0T6  tban  had  been  ever  done  before,  and  it  b^nff 
at  a  time  when  they  had  no  enemjwho  contended 
with  them,  was  an  evidence  that  it  would  have  no 
end,  and  that  the  ann]^  was  still  to  be  kept  up,  to 
make  good  the  resolution  they  had  taken,  to  nave 
no  more  to  do  with  the  king ;  and  that  made  the 
resolution  generally  the  more  odious.  All  this 
grew  the  more  insupportable,  by  reason  that,  upon 
the  publishing  this  last  monstrous  declaration, 
most  of  those  persons  of  condition,  who,  as  hath 
been  said  before,  had  been  seduced  to  do  them 
service  throughout  the  kingdom,  declined  to  ap- 
pear longer  in  so  detestable  an  employment ;  and 
now  a  more  inferior  sort  of  the  common  people 
succeeded  in  those  employments,  who  thereby 
exercised  so  great  insolence  over  those  who  were 
in  quality  above  them,  and  who  always  had  a 
power  over  them,  that  it  was  very  grievous ;  and 
tor  this,  let  the  circumstances  be  wmit  they  would, 
no  redress  could  be  ever  obtained,  all  distinction 
of  quality  being  renounced.  The^  who  were  not 
above  the  conoition  of  ordinary  inferior  consta- 
bles, six  or  seven  years  before,  were  now  the  jus- 
tices of  peace,  and  sequestrators,  and  commis- 
sioners ;  who  executed  the  commands  of  the  par- 
liament, in  all  the  counties  of  the  kingdom,  with 
such  rigour  and  tyrannv,  as  was  natural  for  such 
persons  to  use  over  ana  towards  those  upon  whom 
they  had  formerly  looked  at  such  a  distance.  But 
let  their  sufferings  be  never  so  great,  and  the 
murmur  and  discontent  never  so  general,  there 
was  no  shadow  of  hope  by  which  they  miffht  dis- 
cern any  possible  rdief :  so  that  they  nmo  had 
struggled  as  long  as  they  were  able,  submitted 
patiently  to  the  yoke,  with  the  more  satisfaction, 
m  that  they  saw  many  of  those  who  had  been  the 
principal  contrivers  of  aU  the  nuschiefs  to  satisfy 
their  own  ambition,  and  that  they  might  ffovem 
others,  reduced  to  almost  as  ill  a  condition  as 
themselves,  at  least  to  as  little  power,  and  author- 
ity, and  security;  whilst  the  whole  government 
ol  the  nation  remained,  upon  the  matter,  wholly 
in  their  hands  who  in  the  beginning  of^  the 
parliament  were  scarce  ever  heard  of,  or  their 
names  known  but  in  the  places  where  they  in- 
habited. 

The  king  being  in  this  melancholic  n^lected 
condition,  and  the  kingdom  possessed  by  the  new 
rulers,  without  control,  in  the  new  method  of  go- 
vernment, where  every  thing  was  done,  and  sub- 
mitted to,  which  they  propounded,  they  yet  found 
that  there  was  no  foundation  laid  for  their  peace, 
and  future  security ;  that  besides  the  general  dis- 
content of  the  nation,  which  for  the  present  they 
did  not  fear,  they  were  to  expect  new  troubles 
from  Ireland,  and  from  Scotland;  which  would, 
in  the  progress,  have  an  influence  upon  Eng- 
land. 

In  Ireland,  (which  they  had  totally  neglected 
from  the  time  of  the  differences  and  contests  be- 
tween the  parliament  and  the  army,  and  from  the 
king's  being  in  the  army,)  though  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  Dublin,  and,  upon  the  matter,  of  the 
whole  province  of  Munster,  by  the  activity  of  the 
lord  Inchiquin,  and  the  lord  Bn^hill;  yet  the 
Irish  rebels  had  ver^  great  forces,  which  covered 
all  the  other  parts  of'^the  kin^om.  But  they  had 
no  kind  of  fears  of  the  Irish,  whom  they  van- 

2uished  as  often  as  they  saw,  and  never  declined 
ghting  upon  any  inequality  of  numbers:  they 
had  an  apprehension  of  another  enemy.    The 


marquis  of  Ormond  had  often  attended  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  had  great  reeort  to  him, 
whilst  he  stayed  in  London,  by  all  thoee  who  had 
served  the  king,  and  not  less  by  those  who  were 
known  to  be  unsatisfied  with  the  proceedings  both 
of  the  parliament  and  the  armv;  and  by  tte  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  who  had  frequently  private 
meetings  with  him;  insomuch  as  the  oifficers  of 
die  army,  who  gave  the  first  motion  to  aU  extra- 
vagant acts  of  power,  had  reserved  to  have  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  him,  as  a  man  woruiy  of 
their  fear,  thoug^  they  had  nothing  to  charge  nim 
with ;  and  by  ms  articles,  he  had  liberty  to  sta^ 
six  months  where  he  would  in  England,  (wbica 
time  was  little  more  than  half  expired,)  and  then 
he  might  transport  himself  into  what  part  he  de- 
siredbeyond the  seas;  The  marquis  had  notice 
of  this  tneir  purpose;  and  havmg  confrned  with 
his  majesty  as  much  as  was  necMsary,  upon  a 
reasonable  foresight  of  what  was  like  to  tiJX  out, 
shortly  after,  or  alxnit  the  time  that  the  kinff  kft 
Hampton  Court,  he  in  disguise,  and  without  bong 
attended  by  more  than  one  servant,  rid  into  Sus- 
sex; and,  m  an  obscure  and  unguarded  port  or 
harbour,  put  himself  on  board  a  shallop,  which 
safely  transported  him  into  Normandy;  frt>m 
whence  he  waited  upon  the  queen,  and  the  prince 
of  Wales,  at  Parius ;  to  whom  he  could  not  but  be 
very  welcome. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  commismoners 
arrived  from  Ireland  from  the  confederate  ca- 
tholics; who,  after  they  had  driven  the  kiiu^B 
authority  from  them,  quickly  found  th^  needed 
it  for  their  own  preservation.  The  Actions  grew 
so  great  amongst  the  Irish  themselves,  and  the 
pope's  nuncio  exerdsed  his  authority  with  so 
great  tyranny  and  insolence,  that  all  were  weary 
of  him ;  andf  found  that  the  parliament,  as  soon 
as  they  should  send  more  torces  over,  would 
easily,  oy  reason  of  their  divisions,  reduce  them 
into  great  straits  and  necessities.  They  therefore 
sent  commissioners  to  the  queen  and  prince  to 
desire,  '*that,  by  their  favour,  they  might  have 
"die  king's  authority  again  among  them;"  to 
which  they  promised,  for  the  future,  a  ready  obe- 
dience, with  many  acknowledgments  of  their  for- 
mer miscarriage  and  behaviour.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  marquis  of  Antrim,  who  was  one  of  the 
commissioners,  and  was  always  inseparable  from 
the  highest  ambition,  (though  without  any  miali- 
fications  for  any  great  trust^  had  entotained  the 
hope,  that  by  the  oueen's  favour,  who  had  too 
good  an  opinion  of  aim,  the  government  of  Ire- 
limd  should  be  committed  to  him,  and  his  con- 
duct; which  none  of  the  other  commiswoncrs 
thouffht  of,  nor  had  their  ^es  fixed  on  any  man 
but  uie  marquis  of  Ormond,  in  whom  the  king's 
authority  was  vested;  for  he  remained  still  heu- 
tenant  of  Ireland  by  the  king's  commission;  and 
they  had  reason  to  beheve  that  all  the  Enghsh 
protestants,  who  had  formerly  lived  under  his 
government,  (without  a  conjunction  with  whom, 
they  well  foresaw  die  Irish  would  not  be  able  to 
defend  or  preserve  themselves,)  would  return  to 
die  same  obedience,  as  soon  as  he  should  return 
to  receive  it.  The  queen  and  the  prince  thought 
not  of  trusting  any  other  in  that  most  haiaidous 
and  difficult  employment,  and  so  referred  the 
oommissionars  to  make  fdl  their  overtures  and 
proportions  to  him;  who  knew  well  enough, 
what  they  would  not  do  if  they  oould^  and  what 
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they  could  not  do  if  they  had  a  mind  to  it;  and 
how  devoted  soever  he  was  to  the  kinflfs  service, 
nothing  proposed  or  undertaken  hy  them,  could 
have  heen  the  least  inducement  to  mm  to  engage 
himself,  and  to  depend  upon  their  fidelity.  But 
there  were  three  things,  which  with  the  sreat  and 
entire  zeal  for  the  king's  service,  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  himself,  made  him  believe  that  he  might 
with  some  success  appear  again  in  that  kingdom, 
in  this  conjuncture ;  and  that  his  so  doing  might 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  temper  of  England,  and 
towards  the  mending  his  majest3r's  condition  there. 
First,  the  cardinal  Mazarine  (who  then  abso- 
lutely governed  France)  seemed  very  earnestly  to 
advise  it,  and  promised  to  supply  him  with  a  good 
sum  of  money,  and  store  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  carry  with  him ;  which  he  knew  very  well  how 
to  dispose  of  there.  Secondly,  he  was  privy  to 
the  Scottish  engagement,  and  to  a  resolution  of 
many  persons  of  great  honour  in  England,  to  ap- 
pear in  arms  at  the  same  time;  which  was  designed 
for  the  summer  following;  whereby  the  parliament, 
and  army,  which  were  hke  to  have  new  divisions 
amongst  themselvesf  would  not  be  able  to  send 
any  considerable  supplies  into  Ireland;  without 
which,  tbeir  power  there  was  not  like  to  be  for- 
midable. Thirdly,  which  was  a  greater  encourage- 
ment than  the  other  two,  he  had,  during  bis  abode 
in  England,  held  a  close  correspondence  with  the 
lord  Inchiquin,  president  of  the  province  of  Mim- 
ster  in  Ireland,  who  had  the  full  power  and  com- 
mand of  all  the  English  army  there ;  which  was 
a  better  body  of  men  than  the  parliament  had  in 
any  other  part  of  that  kingdom.  That  lord  was 
weary  of  his  masters,  and  did  not  think  the  ser- 
vice he  had  done  the  parliament  Twhich  indeed 
had  been  very  great,  and  without  wnich  it  is  very 
probable  that  whole  kingdom  had  been  united  to 
nis  mi^esty's  service^  well  requited ;  and  did  really 
and  heartily  abhor  tne  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  army,  towaros  the  king ;  and  ^d  there- 
fore resolve  to  redeem  what  he  had  formerly  done 
amiss,  with  exposing  all  he  had  for  his  majesty's 
restoration ;  and  had  frankly  promised  the  mar- 
(}uis  to  receive  him  into  Munster,  as  the  king's 
heutenant  of  that  kingdom;  and  that  that  whole 
province,  and  army,  should  pay  him  aU  obedience; 
and  that  against  tne  time  he  should  be  sure  of  ]iis 

{resence,  he  would  make  a  cessation  with  the 
rish  in  order  to  a  firm  conjunction  of  that  whole 
kingdom  for  the  king.  And  after  the  marquis 
came  into  France,  he  received  still  letters  from 
that  lord  to  hasten  his  journey  thither. 

These  were  the  motives  which  disposed  the 
marquis  to  comply  with  the  queen's  and  the 
prince's  command  to  prepare  himself  for  that 
expedition;  and  so  he  concerted  all  things  with 
the  Irish  commissioners;  who  returned  into  their 
country,  with  promises  to  dispose  their  general 
assembly  to  consent  to  those  conditions  as  might 
not  bring  a  greater  prejudice  to  the  king,  than 
aiiyconjunction  with  tnem  could  be  of  advantage. 
The  parhament  had  too  many  spies  and  agents 
at  Paris,  not  to  be  informed  of  whatsoever  was 
whispered  there;  but  whether  they  undervalued 
any  conjimction  with  the  Irish,  (for  of  the  lord 
Inchiquin  they  had  no  suspicion,)  or  whether  they 
were  confident  of  the  carmnal's  kindness,  that  he 
would  not  advance  any  design  against  them,  they 
were  not  so  apprehensive  of  trouble  from  Ireland 
as  they  were  of  their  brethren  from  Scotland; 


where  they  heard  of  great  preparations,  and  of  a 
purpose  to  call  a  parliament,  and  to  raise  an  army; 
which,  they  believed,  would  find  too  many  friends 
in  England,  the  presbyterian  party  holding  up 
their  heads  again,  ooth  in  the  parliament  and  the 
city.  Besides,  they  knew  that  some  persons  of 
quality  and  interest,  who  had  served  the  kin^  in 
good  command  in  the  late  war,  were  ^one  into 
Scotland,  and  well  received  there;  which,  they 
thought,  would  draw  the  king's  party  together 
upon  the  first  appearance. 

After  the  kin^  nad  been  so  infamously  delivered 
up  to  the  parbament  by  the  Scots  at  Newcastle, 
and  as  soon  as  the  army  had  possessed  themselves 
of  him,  that  nation  was  in  terrible  apprehension 
that  the  officers  of  the  army  would  have  made 
their  peace,  and  established  their  own  greatness 
by  restoring  the  king  to  his  just  rights,  of  which 
they  had  so  foully  deprived  him ;  and  then  the 
conscience  of  their  guilt  made  them  presume,  what 
their  lot  must  be;  and  therefore,  tne  same  com- 
missioners who  had  been  joined  with  the  committee 
of  parliament  in  all  the  transactions,  made  haste  to 
Westminster  again  to  their  old  seats,  to  keep  their 
interest ;  which  was  great  in  all  the  presbyterian 
party,  both  of  parliament  and  city ;  for  there  re- 
mained still  the  same  profession  of  maintaining 
the  strict  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
that  all  transactions  should  be  by  joint  coimsels. 
And  as  soon  as  the  kiog  appeared  with  some  show 
of  liberty,  and  his  own  servants  had  leave  to  attend 
him,  no  men  appeared  with  more  confidence  than 
the  Scottish  commissioners ;  the  earl  of  Lowden, 
the  earl  of  Lautherdale,  and  the  rest;  as  if  they 
had  been  the  men  who  had  contrived  his  restora- 
tion :  no  men  in  so  frequent  whispers  with  the 
king ;  and  they  found  some  way  to  get  themselves 
so  much  beUeved  by  the  queen,  with  whom  they 
held  a  diligent  correspondence,  that  her  imuesty 
very  earnestly  persuaded  the  kii^;  "  to  trust  them, 
as  the  only  persons  who  had  power  and  credit 
to  do  him  service,  and  to  redeem  him  from  the 
captivity  he  was  in."   Duke  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  sent  prisoner  by  the  king  to  the  castle  of 
Pendennis,  and  had  oeen  delivered  from  thence 
by  the  army,  when  that  place  was  taken  in  the  end 
of  the  war,  had  enjoyed  his  liberty  and  his  plea- 
sure at  London,  and  in  his  own  house  at  Chelsea, 
as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  that  is,  as  long  as  the 
king  was  with  the  Scottish  army  and  at  Newcastle; 
ancf  when  he  was  defivered  up  to  the  parliament 
commissioners,  he  went  into  Scotland,  [without 
seeing  the  king,]  to  his  own  house  at  Hamilton ; 
looked  upon  by  that  nation  as  one  who  had  un- 
justly sunered  under  the  king's  jealousy  and  dis- 
C^    sure,  and  who  remained  stiu  very  taithful  to 
;  and  during  the  time  that  he  remained  in 
and  about  London,  he  found  means  to  converse 
with  many  of  the  king's  party,  and  made  great 
professions  that  he  would  do  the  king  a  very  signal 
service,  which  he  desired  than  to  assure  bis  ma- 
jesty of;  and  seemed  exceedingly  troubled  and 
ashamed  at  his  countrymen's  giving  up  the  king. 
And  his  having  no  share  in  that  infamy  made 
him  the  more  trusted  in  England,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  more  respect  in  Scotland  by  all 
those  who  abhorred  that  transaction. 

The  commissioners  who  attended  his  maiesty 

made  great  apologies  for  what  had  been  aone, 

imputing  it  wholly  to  the  *'  malice  and  power  of 

*'  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  to  his  credit  ai>d 
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authority  in  the  council  and  in  the  army ;  so 
that  nothing  could  be  done  which  was  desired 
by  honest  men ;  but  that  now  duke  Hamilton 
was  amongst  them,  who  they  knew  was  most 
''  devoted  to  his  majesty,  they  should  be  able  to 
overpower  Argyle;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
army  and  the  parliament  were  so  foul,  and  so 
contrary  to  their  public  faith,  that  they  were 
"  confident  that  all  Scotland  would  rise  as  one 
'^  man  for  his  majesty's  defence  and  vindication; 
and  they  were  well  assured,  there  would  such  a 
party  in  England  of  those  who  were  faithful  to 
nis  majesty  appear  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
*'  would  oe  httle  question  of  beinff  able,  between 
*'  them,  to  be  hard  enough  for  that  part  of  the 
"  army  that  would  oppose  them ;"  which  his 
majes^  knew  well  was  resolved  by  many  persons 
of  honour,  who  afterwards  performed  what  they 
had  promised. 

When  the  commissioners  had,  by  these  insinua- 
tions, gained  new  credit  with  the  king,  and  had 
undertaken,  that  then:  invading  England  with  an 
army  equal  to  the  undertaking,  should  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  aH  other  hopes  were  to 
depend,  (for  no  attempt  in  England  could  be 
l^asonable  before  such  an  invasion,  which  was 
likewise  to  be  hastened,  that  it  might  be  at  the 
same  time  when  the  marquis  of  Ormond  should 
appear  in  Ireland,)  thev  begun  to  propose  to  him 
many  conditions,  whicn  would  be  necessary  for 
his  majesty  to  engage  himself  to  perform  towards 
that  nation ;  without  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  engage  it  in  so  unanimous  a  consent  and  en- 
gagement, as  was  necessary  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. They  required,  as  a  thing  without  which 
nothing  was  to  oe  undertaken,  "  that  the  prince 
"  of  Wales  should  be  present  with  them,  and 
march  in  the  head  of  their  army ;  and  desired 
that  advertisement,  and  order,  might  be  sent  to 
that  purpose  to  the  oueen  and  the  prince  at 
Paris ;  tnat  so  his  hignness  might  be  ready  for 
the  voyage,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  prepared 
to  receive  him.*'  The  king  would  by  no  means 
consent  that  the  prince  shoi^d  go  into  Scotland, 
being  too  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
fidelity  of  that  people;  but  he  was  contented,  that 
when  they  should  have  entered  England  with  their 
armv,  then  the  prince  of  Wales  shoidd  put  him- 
self m  the  head  of  them.  They  demanded,  "  that 
'*  such  a  number  of  Scotchmen  should  be  always 
"  in  the  court,  of  the  bedchamber,  and  all  other 
"  places  about  the  persons  of  the  king,  and  prince, 
"  and  duke  of  York :  that  Berwick  and  Carlisle 
''  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots ;" 
and  some  other  concessions  with  reference  to  the 
northern  counties;  which  trenched  so  far  upon 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  English,  that  his 
majesty  utterly  refused  to  consent  to  it ;  and  so 
the  agreement  was  not  concluded  when  the  king 
left  Hampton  Court.  But,  as  soon  as  he  was  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Scottish  commissioners  re- 
paired to  him,  at  the  same  time  with  those  who 
were  sent  to  him  from  the  parliament  for  his  royal 
assent  to  those  four  bills  spoken  of  before ;  then, 
in  that  season  of  despair,  tney  pre\^iled  with  him 
to  sign  the  propositions  he  had  formerly  refused ; 
and,  having  great  apprehension,  from  the  jealousies 
they  knew  the  army  had  of  them,  that  they  should 
be  seized  upon,  and  searched  in  their  return  to 
London,  they  made  up  their  precious  contract  in 
^'^ad;  and  buried  it  in  a  garden  in  the  Isle  of 
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Wight;  from  whence  they  easily  found  means 
afterwards  to  receive  it.  So  constant  waa  this 
people  to  their  principles,  and  so  wary  to  be  sure 
to  be  no  losers  by  returning  to  their  allegiance ; 
to  which  neither  conscience  nor  honour  did  invite 
or  dispose  them.  So  after  a  stay  of  some  months 
at  London  to  adjust  all  accounts,  and  receive  the 
remainder  of  those  monies  they  had  so  dearly 
earned,  or  so  much  of  it  as  they  had  hope  would 
be  paid,  they  returned  to  Scotland,  with  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  arm^,  and  the  parliament, 
that  was  then  governed  by  it ;  but  with  the  vene- 
ration of  the  presbyterian  party,  which  still  had 
faith  in  them,  and  exceedingly  depended  upon 
their  future  negociation ;  which  was  now  incum- 
bent upon  them :  and,  in  order  thereunto,  a  fast 
intercourse  and  correspondence  was  setded,  as 
weU  by  constant  letters,  as  by  frequent  emissa- 
ries of  their  clergy,  or  other  persons,  whose  devo- 
tion to  their  combination  was  unquestionable. 

It  can  never  be  enough  wondered  at  that  the 
Scottish  presby terians,  being  a  watchful  and  crafty 
people,  the  principal  of  whom  were  as  unrestrained 
by  conscience  as  anv  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  army 
were,  and  only  intended  their  particular  advantage 
and  ambition,  should  yet  hope  to  carry  on  their 
interest  by  such  conditions  and  limitations,  as  all 
wise  men  saw  must  absolutely  ruin  and  destroy  it. 
They  knew  well  enough  the  spirit  of  their  own 
people,  and  that  thou^  it  would  be  no  hard  mat- 
ter to  draw  a  numerous  army  enough  together, 
yet  that  hemg  together  it  would  be  able  to  do 
very  little  towards  anv  vigorous  attempt;  and 
therefore  their  whole  aependence  was  upon  the 
assistance  they  should  find  ready  to  join  with 
them  in  England.  It  is  true,  they  did  believe  the 
body  of  the  presbyterians  in  England  to  be  much 
more  considerable  than  in  truth  it  was ;  yet  they 
did,  or  might  have  known,  that  the  most  consi- 
derable persons  who  in  the  contest  with  the  other 
faction  were  content  to  be  thought  presbyterians, 
were  so  only  as  they  thought  it  might  restore  the 
king;  which  they  more  impatiently  desired,  than 
any  alteration  in  the  government  of  the  church; 
and  that  they  did  heartily  intend  a  conjimction 
with  all  the  royal  party,  upon  whose  interest,  con- 
duct, and  courage,  they  did  more  rely  than  upon 
the  power  of  the  Scots ;  who  did  publicly  profess 
that  all  the  king's  friends  should  be  most  welcome, 
and  received  by  them :  nor  did  they  trust  any  one 
presbyterian  in  England  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  particulars  contained  in  the  agreement  with 
the  king ;  but  concealed  it  between  the  three  per- 
sons who  transacted  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  known, 
Cromwell  might  as  easily  have  overrun  their 
country  before  their  army  invaded  England,  as 
he  did  afterwards;  nor  would  one  Enp^lishman 
have  joined  with  them.  Besides  the  infamous 
circumstances  by  which  they  extorted  concessions 
from  the  king,  which  would  have  rendered  any 
contract  odious,  (it  being  made  in  those  four  days, 
which  were  all  that  were  assi^ed  both  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  commissioners,  so  that  his 
msgesty  had  not  only  no  time  to  advise  with 
others,  but  could  not  advise  with  himself  upon  so 
many  monstrous  particulars  as  were  demanded  of 
him  oy  both  kingdoms ;  which  if  he  could  have 
done,  he  would  no  more  then  have  submitted  to 
them,  than  he  did  afterwards  upon  longer  delibe- 
ration, and  when  his  life  appeared  to  be  in  more 
manifest  danger  by  his  rerusal,)  the  particulars 
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themselires  were  the  most  scandalous,  and  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Enfflish 
nation;  and  would  have  been  abominatea,  if 
known  and  understood,  by  all  men,  with  all  pos- 
sible indignation. 

After  they  had  made  his  majesty  give  a  good 
testimony  of  their  league  and  covenant,  in  the 
preface  of  their  afreement,  and  "  that  the  inten- 
"  tions  of  those  who  had  entered  into  it  were  real 
*'  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's  person  and 
"  authority,  according  to  their  allegiance,  and  no 
**  ways  to  diminish  his  just  power  and  greatness," 
thev  obliged  him  ''  as  soon  as  he  could,  with  free- 
*'  dom,  honour,  and  safety,  be  present  in  a  free 
parliament,  to  confirm  the  said  league  and  cove- 
nant by  act  of  parliament  in  both  kingdoms,  for 
the  security  of  all  who  had  taken,  or  should  take 
"  it."  It  is  true,  thev  admitted  a  proviso,  "  that 
"  none  who  was  unwilling,  should  oe  constrained 
to  take  it."  They  likewise  obliged  his  nu^estv 
to  confirm  by  act  of  parliament  in  Englana, 
pTesb3rterian  government;  the  Directory  for 
worsmp ;  and  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster, for  three  years ;  so  that  his  majesty, 
"  and  his  household,  should  not  be  hindered  from 
using  that  form  of  divine  service  he  had  for- 
merly practised;  and  that  during  those  three 
years  tnere  should  be  a  consultation  with  the 
assembly  of  divines,  to  which  twenty  of  the 
king^s  nomination  should  be  added,  and  some 
"  from  the  church  of  Scotland;  and  thereupon  it 
'*  should  be  determined  by  his  majesty,  and  the 
"  two  houses  of  parliament,  what  form  of  govem- 
*^  ment  should  be  established  after  the  expiration 
''  of  those  years,  as  should  be  most  agreeable  to 
"  the  word  of  God :  that  an  effectual  course  should 
"  be  taken  by  act  of  parliament,  and  all  other  wavs 
"  needful  or  expedient,  for  the  suppressing  tne 
"  opinions  and  practices  of  Anti-TriiHtarians, 
"  Arians,  Sodnians,  Anti-Scripturists,  Anabap- 
''  tists,  Antinomians,  Arminians,  Familists,  Brown- 
''  ists.  Separatists,  Independents,  Libertines,  and 
"  Seekers,  and,  generally,  for  the  suppressing  all 
"  blasphemy,  heresy,  schism,  and  all  such  scanda- 
"  louB  doctrines  and  practices  as  are  contrary  to 
"  the  light  of  nature,  and  to  the  known  principles 
of  Christianity,  whether  concerning  fai^  wor- 
ship, or  conversation,  or  the  power  of  godliness, 
or  which  may  be  destructive  to  order  and  go- 
vernment, or  to  the  peace  of  the  ehurch  or 
kingdom."  The  king  promised,  *'  that  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  after  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  shoula  declare  for  his  majesty,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  agreement,  he  should  in  person, 
or  by  commission,  confirm  the  league  and  cove- 
nant in  that  kingdom ;  and  concerning  aU  the 
acts  passed  in  the  last  parliament  of  that  king- 
dom," his  maiesty  declared,  "  that  he  should 
then  likewise  oe  content  to  give  assurance  by 
act  of  parliament,  that  neither  he,  nor  his  suc- 
cessors, should  quarrel,  call  in  question,  or  com- 
''  mand  the  contrary  of  any  of  thent,  nor  question 
"  any  for  giving  obedience  to  the  same."  Then 
they  made  a  long  recital  of  ''the  agreement  the 
*'  parliament  of  England  had  made,  when  the 
"  Scots  army  returned  to  Scotland,  that  the  army 
"  under  Fairfax  should  be  disbanded ;  and  of  that 
"  army's  not  submitting  thereunto;  of  their  taking 
"  the  king  from  Holmby,  and  keeping  him  pri- 
"  soner  till  he  fled  from  them  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  since  that  time  both  his  majesty. 
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"  and  the  commissioners  for  the  kingdom  of 
''  Scotland,  had  very  earnestly  desired  that  the 
*'  king  might  come  to  London,  in  safety,  honour, 
"  and  freedom,  for  a  personal  treaty  with  the  two 
houses  and  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland;  which,  they  said,  had  been  granted, 
but  that  the  army  had,  in  violent  manner,  forced 
away  divers  members  oi  the  parliament  from 
the  discharge  iA.  their  trust,  and  possessed 
''  themselves  of  the  city  of  Lonidon,  and  all  the 
strengths  and  garrisons  of  the  kingdoms :  and 
that  by  the  strengdi  and  jnflnence  of  that  army, 
and  their  adherents,  propositions  and  bills  had 
been  sent  to  the  king  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  contrary 
to  the  treaties  which  are  between  the  two  king- 
doms, and  destructive  to  religion,  his  majesty  s 
rust  rights,  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
liberty  of  the  subject;  from  which  proposi- 
"  tions  and  bills  the  Scottish  commissioners  had 
"  dissented,  and  protested  against,  in  the  name  of 
"  the  kingdom  of  Scotland." 

After  tMs  preamble  and  recital,  they  said,  "  that 
"  forasmuch  as  his  majesty  is  willing  to  give  sa- 
'*  tisfoction  concerning  the  settling  religion,  and 
"  other  matters  in  dmerence,  as  is  expressed  in 
"  this  agreement,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  doth 
''  oblige  and  engage  itself,  first,  in  a  peaceable  way 
'*  and  manner  to  endeavour  that  the  king  may 
*'  come  to  London  in  safety,  honour,  and  freedom, 
"  for  a  personal  treaty  witn  the  houses  of  parlia- 
'*  ment  and  the  commissioners  of  Scotland,  upon 
such  propositions  as  should  be  mutually  agreed 
on  between  the  kingdoms,  and  such  propositions 
as  his  majesty  shovdd  think  fit  to  make ;  and  for 
"  this  end  aU  armies  should  be  disbanded :  and  in 
*'  case  that  this  should  not  be  granted,  that  decla- 
"  rations  should  be  emitted  by  the  kingdon^  of 
^  Scotland  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  against 
'^  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  of  par- 
"  liament  towards  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom 
''  of  Scotland ;  in  which  they  would  assert  the 
''  right  that  belonged  to  the  crown,  in  the  power  of 
^  the  militia,  the  great  seal,  bestowing  of  honours 
and  offices  of  trust,  choice  of  the  privy  counsel- 
lors, and  the  right  of  the  king's  negative  voice 
in  parliament:  and  that  thequeen^s  majesty,  the 
prince,  and  the  rest  of  the  roval  issue,  ought 
to  remain  where  his  majesty  snaU  think  fit  in 
either  of  his  kingdoms,  with  safety,  honour,  and 
freedom :  that,  upon  the  issuing  out  this  decla- 
ration, an  army  shoidd  be  sent  out  of  Scotland 
into  England,  for  the  preservation  and  establish- 
ment of  religion;  for  defence  of  his  maje8tv|s 
"  person  and  authority,  and  restoring  him  to  nis 
''  government,  to  the  just  rights  of  the  crown^  and 
"  his  full  revenues ;  for  defence  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  and  liberties  of  the  subject ;  for 
wMttring  a  firm  union  between  the  kingdoms 
under  his  majesty,  and  his  posterity,  and  settling 
a  lasting  peace.  In  pursuance  whereof,  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  to  endeavour  **  that  there 
might  be  a  free  and  fidl  parliament  in  Enjprknd, 
and  that  his  majesty  may  be  with  them  in  ho- 
nour, safety,  and  freedom ;  and  that  a  speedy 
period  be  set  to  the  present  parliament.  And 
they  undertook,  tlmt  tire  army  which  thev  would 
**  raise  should  be  upon  its  march,  before  toe  mes- 
sage and  declaration  should  be  delivered  to  the 
houses."  It  was  farther  agreed,  "  that  all  such 
in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  as 
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*'  wofuld  jam  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
''  pursuance  of  this  agreement^  should  be  pro- 
"  tected  by  his  majesty  in  their  persons  and  estates; 
**  and  that  all  his  maiestv's  subjects  in  England  or 
*^  Ireland  who  would  jom  with  him,  in  pursuance 
"  of  this  agreement,  might  come  to  the  Scottish 
"  army,  and  join  with  them,  or  else  put  themselves 
"  into  other  bodies  in  England  or  Wales,  lor  pro- 
*'  secution  of  the  same  ends,  as  the  king's  majestr 
*^  should  judge  most  convement,  and  under  sucn 
**  commanders,  or  generals  of  the  English  nation, 
'^  as  his  majesty  should  think  fit :  and  that  all 
''  such  should  be  protected  by  the  kingdom  of 
''  Scotland  and  their  army,  in  their  persons  and 
"  estates ;  and  where  any  mjury  or  wrong  is  done 
unto  them,  they  would  be  careful  to  see  them 
fully  repaired,  as  far  as  it  should  be  in  their 
power  to  do;  and  likewise  when  any  injury  or 
wrong  is  done  to  those  who  jmn  with  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Scotland,  his  majesty  shall  be  careful  of 
"  their  full  reparation." 

They  obliged  his  majesty  to  promise  *'  that  nei- 
''  ther  himsdf,  nor  any  by  his  authority  or  know- 
led^,  should  make  or  admit  of  any  cessation, 
pacification,  or  agreement  whatsoever  for  peace, 
nor  of  any  treaty,  propositions,  bills,  or  any 
other  ways  for  that  end,  with  the  houses  of  par- 
"  liament,  or  any  army  or  party  in  England,  or 
"  Ireland,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland;  and,  reciprocally,  that 
neitber  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  nor  any  hav- 
ing their  authority,  should  make  or  admit  of 
any  of  these  any  manner  c^way,  with  any  what- 
soever, without  his  maje8t3r's  advice  or  consent : 
*'  and  that,  upon  the  settlement  of  a  peace,  there 
'*  should  be  an  act  of  oblivion  to  be  agreed  on  by 
"  his  majesty,  and  both  his  parliaments  of  both 
kingdoms ;  that  his  majestv,  the  prince,  or  both, 
should  come  into  Scotlana  upon  the  invitation 
of  that  kingdom,  and  their  declaration,  that  they 
^'  should  be  m  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  when 
possibly  they  could  come  with  safety  ana  conve- 
nience ;  and  that  the  king  should  contribute  his 
utmost  endeavour,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  assisting  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  for  car- 
*'  rying  on  this  war  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  their 
supplies  by  monies,  arms,  ammunition,  and  all 
other  things  requisite,  as  also  for  guarding  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  with  ships,  and  protecting  all 
*'  their  merchants  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  trade 
**  and  commerce  with  other  nations ;  and  likewise 
*'  that  his  maiesty  was  willing,  and  did  authorize 
*'  the  Scottish  army  to  possess  themselves  of 
**  Berwick,  Carlisle,  Newcastle  upon  T^ne,  with 
^  the  castle  of  Tmmouth,  and  the  town  of  Hartle- 
pool :  those  places  to  be  for  retreat,  and  maga- 
zines ;  and  that,  when  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  settled,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
*'  should  remove  their  forces,  and  ddiver  back 
"  again  those  towns  and  castles." 

And  as  if  all  this  had  not  been  recompense 
NUiugh  for  the  wonderiul  service  they  were  like  to 
p^orm,  they  obliged  the  king  to  promise,  and 
undertake  to  pay,  the  remainder  of  that  brotherly 
assistance  wmcn  was  yet  unpaid  upon  tiie  laorge 
treaty  after  their  first  invasion  of  England,  and 
likewise  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which 
remained  still  due  upon  the  last  treaty  nuule  with 
the  houses  of  parUament  for  return  of  the  Scottish 
army,  when  they  had  delivered  up  the  king ;  and 
also,  '^  that  payment  should  be  nende  to  the  king- 
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dom  of  Scotland,  for  the  charge  and  expense  of 
their  army  in  this  future  war,  with  due  recom- 
pense for  the  losses  which  they  should  sustain 
therein ;  and  that  due  satis&ctioo,  acoordiof  to 
the  tresOy  on  that  behalf  betwixt  the  two  kmg- 
''  doms,  should  be  made  to  the  Scottish  army  in 
"  Ireland,  out  of  the  lands  of  the  kin|^m,  or 
"  otherwise :  and  that  the  king,  according  to  the 
*^  intention  of  his  father,  shotdd  endeavour  a  com- 
plete union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  so  as  they 
may  be  one  under  his  majesty,  and  his  posterity ; 
or  if  that  cannot  speedily  oe  efiected,  that  all 
hberties  and  privileges,  concerning  oommeroe, 
traffic,  manufactures,  peculiar  to  the  subjects  of 
''  either  nation,  shall  be  common  to  the  subjects 
'^  of  both  kingdoms  without  distinction  ;  and  that 
**  theie  be  a  conununication,  and  mutual  capacity, 
"  of  aU  other  priviL^^  of  the  suljjects  in  the  two 
kingdoms :  that  a  competent  number  of  ships 
should  be  yearly  assigned,  and  appointed  oat  of 
his  majesty's  navy,  which  should  attend  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  for  a  guard,  and  freedom  of 
*^  trade  of  that  nation ;  and  that  his  mi^esty  should 
"  declare  that  his  successors,  as  well  as  hiuMelf, 
"  are  obhged  to  the  performance  of  the  articles 
"  and  conditions  of  this  a^pieement ;  but  that  his 
**  majesty  shidl  not  be  obliged  to  the  performance 
''  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  until  the  kingdom  of 
''  Scotland  shall  dedare  for  him  in  pursuance  of 
*^  tins  agreement ;  and  that  the  whole  articles  and 
"  conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  finished,  perfected, 
and  performed,  befcM'e  the  return  of  tiie  Scottish 
army ;  and  that  when  they  return  into  Scotland, 
at  the  same  time,  sUnuletsemel,  all  armies  should 
be  disbanded  in  England."    And  for  a  compli- 
ment, and  to  give  a  r^h  to  all  Uie  rest,  the  kmg 
engaged  himself  *'to  employ  those  of  the  Scottish 
"  nation  equally  with  the  English  in  all  foreign 
"  employments,  and   negociations ;   and  that  a 
f  <  third  part  of  all  the  offices  and  places  about  the 
**  king,  queen,  and  prince,  should  be  conferred 
upon  some  persons  of  that  nation ;  and  that  the 
kmg  and  prince,  or  one  of  them,  will  frequently 
reside  in  Scotland,   that  the  subjects  of  that 
kingdom  may  be  known  to  them."    This  treaty 
and  agreement  being  thus  presented  to  the  king 
by  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  the  castie  of 
Oirisbrook,   his  majesty  was  prevailed  with  to 
sign  the  same  the  aotii  day  of  December,  1647 ; 
and  to  oblige  himself,  *'  in  the  word  of  a  king,  to 
"  perform  his  part  of  the  said  articles;"  and  the 
earl  of  Lowden,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  the 
earl  of  Lautherdale,  and  the  earl  of  Lanrick,  being 
intrusted  as  commissioners  from  that  kingdom, 
signed  it  Ukewise  at  the  same  time ;  and  engaged 
themselves  "  upon  their  honour,  fkith,  and  con- 
**  science,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  honest  men,  to 
endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  that 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  engage  to  per- 
form wnat  was  on  its  part  to  be  performed ; 
which  they  were  confiaent   the  kingdom    of 
Scotland  would  do,  and  they  themselves  would 
*'  hazard  ihm  lives  and  fortunes  in  pursuance 
"  thereof." 

No  man  who  reads  this  treaty  (which  very  few 
men  have  ever  done)  can  wonder  that  such  an 
engagement  met  with  the  fate  that  attended  it; 
which  contained  so  many  monstrous  concessions, 
that,  except  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  had 
been  hkewise  imprisoned  in  Carisbrook  castie  with 
Uie  king,  it  could  not  be  imafpned  that  it  was  pos- 
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Bible  to  be  performed ;  and  tbe  three  persona  who 
were  parties  to  it  were  too  wise  to  bdieve  that  it 
could  be  punctually  observed;  which  they  used  as 
the  best  argument,  and  which  only  prevailed  with 
the  king,  "  that  the  treaty  was  only  made  to  enable 
"them  to  engage  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to 
raise  an  army,  and  to  unite  it  in  his  majesty^s 
service ;  which  less  than  those  concessions  would 
never  induce  them  to  do ;  but  when  that  army 
**  should  be  entered  into  England,  and  so  many 
*'  other  armies  should  be  on  foot  of  his  Enfflisn 
subjects  for  the  vindication  of  his  interest,  there 
would  be  nobody  to  exact  all  those  particulars ; 
but  every  body  would  submit  to  what  his  ma- 
*'  jesty  should  tlunk  fit  to  be  done;''  which,  though 
it  nad  been  urged  more  than  once  before  to  induce 
the  king  to  consent  to  other  inconveniences,  which 
they  would  never  after  release  to  hin^  did  prevail 
witn  him  at  this  time.      And,  to  confirm  him 
in  the  belief  of  it,-  they  were  contented  that  it 
should  be  inserted  under  the  same  treaty,  as  it  was, 
'*  that  his  majesty  did  declare,  that  by  the  clause 
'  of  confirming  presbyterian  government  by  act  of 
'  parliament,  he  is  neither  obliged  to  desire  the 
'  settling  presbyterian  government,  nor  to  present 
'  any  bms  to  that  effect ;  and  that  he  likewise  un- 
'  derstands  that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  suffer 
'  in  his  estate,  nor  undergo  any  corporal  punish- 
*  ment,  for  not  submitting  to  presbyterian  go- 
'  vemment ;  his  majesty  understanding  that  tnis 
'  [indemnity]  should  not  extend  to  those  who  are 
'  mentionea  [in  the  article]  against  toleration :" 
and  to  this  the  three  earls  likewise  subscribed  their 
hands,  "  as  witnesses  only,  as  they  said,  that  his 
'*  majesty  had  made  that  declaration  in  their  pre- 
*'  sence,  not  as  assenters ;"  so  wary  they  were  of 
administering  jealousy  to  their  masters,  or  of  be- 
in^  thought  to  be  less  rigid  in  so  fundamental  a 
point,  as  they  knew  that  would  be  thought  to  be. 
It  was  a  wonderful  diflference,  througnout  their 
whole  proceedings,  between  the  heads  of  those  who 
were  tnought  to  sway  the  presbyterian  counsels, 
and  those  who  governed  the  independents,  though 
they  were  equ^y  masters  of  dissimulation,  and 
had  equally  nnlice  and  wickedness  in  their  inten- 
tions, though  not  of  the  same  kind,  and  were 
equally  unrestrained  by  any  scruples  or  motions  of 
conscience,  the  independents  alwa3rs  doin^  that, 
which,  how  iU  and  unjustifiable  soever,  contributed 
still  to  the  end  they  aimed  at,  and  to  the  conclu- 
sion they  meant  to  bring  to  pass;   whereas  the 
presbyterians,  for  the  most  part,  did  always  some- 
what that  reasonabty  must  destroy  their  own  end, 
and  cross  that  which  they  first  and  principally 
designed ;  and  there  were  two  reasons  that  might 
naturally  produce  this  ill  success  to  the  latter,  at 
least  hindered  the  even  progress  and  current  which 
favoured  the  other.     First,  their  coundls  were 
most  distracted  and  divided,  being  made  up  of 
many  men,  whose  humours  and  natures  must  be 
observed,  and  complied  with,  and  whose  concur- 
rence was  necessaiy  to  the  carrying  on  the  same 
designs,  though  their  inclinations  did  not  concur 
in  them ;  whereas  the  other  party  was  entirely  led 
and  governed  by  two  or  three,  to  whom  they  re- 
signed, implidUy,  the  conduct  of  their  interest ; 
who  advanced^  when  they  saw  it  seasonable,  and 
stood  still,  or  retired,  or  even  declined  the  way 
they  best  liked,  when  they  saw  any  inconvenient 
jealousy  awakened  by  the  progress  they  had  made. 
In  the  second  place,  the  presbyterians,  by  whom 


I  mean  the  Scots,  formed  all  their  counsels  by  the 
inclinations  and  affections  of  the  people;  andfiirst 
considered  how  they  might  corrupt  and  seduce, 
and  dispose  them  to  second  their  purposes ;  and 
how  fax  they  might  depend  upon  their  concurrence 
and  assistance,  before  they  resolved  to  make  any 
attempt ;  and  this  -made  them  in  such  a  degree 
submit  to  their  senseless  and  wretched  clergy; 
whose  infectious  breath  corrupted  and  governed 
the  people,  and  whose  authority  was  prevalent 
upon  their  own  wives,   and  in   their  domestic 
afiairs ;  and  yet  they  never  communicated  to  them 
more  than  the  outside  of  their  designs :  whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  Cromwell,  and  the  few  other» 
with  whom  he  consulted,  first  considered  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  their  main  and  de-- 
termined  end;  and  then,  whether  it  were  right 
or  wrong,  to  make  all  other  means  subservient  to 
it ;  to  cozen  and  deceive  men,  as  long  as  they 
could  induce  them  to  contribute  to  what  they 
desired,  upon  motives  how  foreign  soever;  and 
when  they  would  keep  company  with  them  no 
longer,  or  farther  serve  dieir  purposes,  to  compel 
them  by  force  to  submit  to  wnat  they  should  not 
be  able  to  oppose ;  and  so  the  one  resolved,  only  to 
do  what  they  believed  the  people  would  like  and 
approve;  and  the  other,  that  the  people  should 
hke  and  approve  what  they  had  resolved.    And 
this  difference  in  the  measures  they  took,  was  the 
true  cause  of  so  different  success  in  all  they  under- 
took. Machiavel,  in  this,  was  in  the  right,  though 
he  got  an  ill  name  by  it  with  those  who  take  wmit 
he  says  from  the  report*  of  other  men^  or  do  not 
enough  consider  themselves  what  he  says,  and  his 
method  in  speaking :  (he  was  as  great  an  enemy 
to  tyranny  and  injustice  in  any  government,  as  any 
man  then  was,  or  now  is ;  and  says,)  "  that  a 
man  were  better  be  a  dog  than  be  subject  to 
those  passions  and  appetites,  which  possess  all 
unjust,  and  ambitious,  and  tyrannical  persons ;'' 
but  he  confesses,  *'  that  they  who  are  so  trans- 
ported, and  have  entertained  such  wicked  designs 
as  are  void  of  all  conscience,  must  not  think  to 
prosecute  them  by  the  rules  of  conscience,  which 
was  laid  aside,  or  subdued,  before  they  entered 
upon  them ;  they  must  make  no  scruple  of  do- 
ing all  those  impious  things  which  are  necessanr 
to  compass  ano  support  the  impiety  to  which 
they  have  devoted  themselves ;"  and  therefore  he 
commends  Caesar  Borgia  for  "  not  being  startled 
''  with  breach  of  faith,  peijuries,  and  murders,  for 
^  the  removal  of  those  men  who  he  was  sore  would 
*'  eroes  and  enervate  the  whole  enterprise  he  had 
^resolved,  and  addicted  himself  to;  and  blames 
**  those  usurpers,  who  had  made  themselves  ty- 
**  rants,  for  hoping  to  support  a  government  by 
justice,  which  they  had  assumed  unjustly,  and 
which  having  wickedly  attempted,  they  mani- 
festly lost  by  not  being  wicked  enough.'*    The 
common  (dd  adage,   *'  that  he  who  hath  drawn 
''  his  sword  against  his  prince,  ought  to  throw 
''  away  the  scabbard,  never  to  think  of  sheathing 
'^  it  again,"  hath  never  been  received  in  a  neigh- 
bour climate ;  but  hath  been  looked  upon  in  the 
frolic  humour  of  that  nation,  as  a  gaiety  that  ma- 
nifests a  noble  spirit,  and  may  conduce  to  many 
advantages,   and  hath  been  controlled  by  some 
wonderful  successes  in  this  age,  in  those  parts, 
which  used  not  to  be  so  favourable  to  such  attempts : 
yet  without  doubt  the  rule  will  still  hold  good ;  and 
they  who  enter  upon  unwarrantable  enterprises. 
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must  pursue  many  unwarrantable  ways  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  penalty  of  the  first  guilt. 

Cromwell,  though  the  greatest  dissembler  living, 
always  made  his  hypocnsy  of  singular  use  and 
benefit  to  him ;  and  never  did  any  tiling,  how  un- 
gracious or  imprudent  soever  it  seemed  to  be,  but 
what  was  necessary  to  the  design ;  even  his  rough- 
ness and  unpolishedness,  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  parliament,  he  affected  contrary  to  the 
smoothness  and  complacency,  which  his  cousin, 
and  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Hambden,  practised  to- 
wards all  men,  was  necessary ;  and  his  first  public 
declaration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  his 
troop  when  it  was  first  mustered,  "  that  he  would 
"  not  deceive  or  cozen  them  by  the  perplexed 
^'  and  involved  expressions  in  his  commission,  to 
'*  fight  forking  and  parliament;"  andtherefore  told 
them,  '*  that  if  the  king  chanced  to  be  in  the  body 
of  the  enemy  that  he  was  to  charge,  he  would  as 
soon  discharge  his  pistol  upon  him,  as  any  other 
private  person;  and  if  their  conscience  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  the  like,  he  advised  them  not 
to  list  themselves  in  his  troop,  or  under  his  com- 
mand ;"  which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  im- 
prudent and  malicious,  and  might,  by  the  pro- 
fessions the  parliament  then  msule,  have  proved 
dangerous  to  him;  yet  served  his  turn,  and 
severed  from  others,  and  united  among  themselves, 
all  the  furious  and  incensed  men  against  the 
government,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to 
look  npon  him  as  a  man  for  their  turn,  upon 
whom  they  might  depend,  as  one  who  would  go 
through  his  work  that  he  undertook.  And  his  strict 
and  unsociable  humour  in  not  keeping  company 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  army  in  their  jollities 
and  excesses,  to  which  most  of  tne  superior  offi- 
cers under  the  earl  of  Essex  were  inclined,  and  by 
which  he  often  made  himself  ridiculous  or  con- 
temptible, drew  all  those  of  the  like  sour  or  reserved 
natures  to  his  society  and  conversation,  and  gave 
him  opportunity  to  form  their  understandings, 
inclinations,  and  resolutions,  to  his  own  mo£l. 
By  this  he  grew  to  have  a  wonderful  interest  in 
the  common  soldiers,  out  of  which,  as  his  autho- 
rity increased,  he  made  all  his  officers,  well  in- 
structed how  to  live  in  the  same  manner  with 
their  soldiers,  that  they  might  be  able  to  apply 
them  to  their  own  purposes:  whilst  he  looked 
upon  the  presbyterian  humour  as  the  best  incen- 
tive to  reJ>ellion,  no  man  more  a  presbyterian; 
he  sung  all  psalms  with  them  to  their  tunes,  and 
loved  the  longest  sermons  as  much  as  they ;  but 
when  he  discovered  that  they  would  prescribe 
some  limits  and  bounds  to  their  rebellion,  that  it 
was  not  well  breathed,  and  would  expire  as  soon 
as  some  few  particulars  were  granted  to  them  in 
religion,  which  he  cared  not  for ;  and  then  that 
the  government  must  run  still  in  the  same  chan- 
nel ;  it  concerned  him  to  make  it  believed  **  that 
''  the  state  had  been  more  delinouent  than  the 
"  church,  and  that  the  people  suffered  more  by 
''  the  ci^nil  than  by  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  and 
''  therefore  that  the  change  of  one  would  give 
'^  them  little  ease,  if  there  were  not  as  great  an 
*'  alteration  in  the  other,  and  if  the  whole  govem- 
"  ment  in  both  were  not  reformed  and  altered ;" 
which  though  it  made  him  generally  odious  [at 
first],  and  irreconciled  many  of  his  old  friends  to 
him ;  yet  it  made  those  who  remained  more  cor- 
dial and  firm :  he  could  better  compute  his  own 
strength,  and  upon  whom  he  might  depend.    This 


discovery  made  him  contrive  the  [new}  model  of 
the  army ;  which  was  the  most  unpopular  act,  and 
disobliged  all  those  who  first  contrived  the  rebel- 
lion, and  who  were  the  very  soul  of  it ;  and  yet,  if 
he  had  not  brought  that  to  pass,  and  changed  a 
general,  who,  though  not  very  sharpsighted,  would 
never  be  goveme<^  nor  applied  to  any  thing  be 
did  not  like,  for  another  who  had  no  eyes,  and  so 
would  be  willing  to  be  led,  all  his  designs  must 
have  come  to  nothing,  and  he  remained  a  private 
colonel  of  horse,  not  considerable  enough  to  be  in 
any  figure  upon  an  advantage#is  composition. 

After  all  the  successes  of  his  new  model,  he  saw 
his  army  was  balanced  by  that  of  the  Scots,  who 
took  themselves  to  have  equal  merit  with  the  other, 
and  was  thought  to  have  contributed  no  less  to- 
wards the  suppression  of  the  king,  than  that  under 
Fairfax  had  done ;  and  after  all  the  victories,  and 
reduction  of  the  king  to  that  lowness,  desired  still 
a  composition,  and  to  submit  again  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  king :  nor  was  it  yet  time  for  him  to 
own  or  communicate  his  resolution  to  the  con- 
trary, lest  even  many  of  those  who  wished  the 
extirpation  of  monarcny,  might  be  startled  at  the 
difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  \rith  the  power 
that  was  like  to  oppose  them.  He  was  therefore 
first  to  incense  the  people  against  the  Scottish 
nation,  "  as  being  a  mercenary  aid,  entertained  at 
a  vast  charge  to  the  kingdom,  that  was  only  to 
be  paid  their  wages,  and  to  be  dismissed,  with- 
out having  the  honour  to  judge  with  them  upon 
what  conditions  the  king  should  be  received, 
*'  and  restored ;  the  accomplishing  whereof  ought 
to  be  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  parliament  with- 
out a  rival,  and  that  the  king  might  owe  the 
benefit  wholly  to  them."  And  this  was  as  po- 
pular an  argument  as  he  could  embark  himself  in, 
the  whole  lungdom  in  general  having  a  gieat  de- 
testation of  the  Scots ;  and  they  who  most  desired 
the  king's  restoration  wished  that  he  might  have 
as  little  obligation  to  them  as  was  possible,  and 
that  they  might  have  as  little  credit  afterwards 
with  him.  With  this  universal  applause,  he  com- 
pelled the  Scottish  army  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
with  that  circumstance  as  must  ever  after  render 
them  odious  and  infamous.  There  now  seemed 
nothing  more  dangerous  and  destructive  to  the 
power  and  interest  of  the  English  army,  in  so 
general  a  discontent  throughout  the  kingdom,  than 
a  division,  and  mutiny  within  itself;  tiuit  the  com- 
mon soldiers  should  erect  an  autiiority  distinct 
from  their  officers,  by  which  they  would  choose 
to  govern  agtdnst  their  superior  commanders,  at 
least  without  them,  and  to  fancy  that  they  had  an 
interest  of  their  own  severed  from  theirs,  for  the 
preservation  whereof  they  were  to  trust  none  but 
themselves ;  which  had  never  been  heard  of  be- 
fore in  any  army,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  pre- 
sage of  the  ruin  of  the  whole,  and  of  those  who 
had  adhered  to  them ;  and  yet,  if  he  had  not  raised 
this  seditious  spirit  in  the  army,  he  could  not  have 
prevented  the  disbanding  some  part  of  it,  and 
sending  another  part  of  it  into  Ireland,  before  the 
Scots  left  Newcastie ;  nor  have  been  able  to  have 
taken  the  king  from  Holmby  into  the  hands  of 
the  army,  after  the  Scots  were  gone.  And  after 
all  his  hypocrisy  towards  the  king  and  his  party, 
by  whicn  he  prevented  many  inconveniences  which 
might  have  befallen  him,  he  could  never  have 
been  rid  of  him  again  so  unreproachfully,  as  by 
his  changing  his  own  countenance,  ana  giving 
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other  cause  to  the  king  to  suspect  the  safety  of 
his  person,  and  thereupon  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  army ;  hy  which  his  majesty  quickly  oecame 
a  prisoner,  and  so  was  deprived  of  any  resort, 
from  whence  many  mischiefs  might  have  proceeded 
to  have  disturbed  his  counsels.  How  constantly 
he  pursued  this  method  in  his  subsequent  actions, 
will  be  observed  in  its  place. 
.  Contrary  to  this  the  presbyterian  Scots  pro- 
ceeded, in  all  their  actions  after  their  first  invasion 
in  the  year  1640,  and  always  interwove  some  con- 
ditions in  their  counsels  and  transactions,  which 
did  not  only  prove,  but,  in  the  instant,  might  have 
heen  discerned  to  be,  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  public  interest,  and  to  their  particular  designs. 
It  is  very  true,  that  their  first  invasion,  saving 
their  breach  of  allegiance,  might  have  some  excuse 
from  their  interest.  The^  were  a  poor  people, 
and  though  many  particular  men  of  that  nation 
had  received  great  bounties,  and  were  exceedingly 
enriched  in  the  court  of  England  by  king  James 
and  the  present  king,  yet  those  particular  men, 
who  had  been  and  then  were  in  the  court,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  persons  of  no  mterest  in  Scot- 
land ;  nor  was  that  kingdom  at  all  enriched  by  the 
conjunction  with  this ;  and  they  found  themselves 
exposed  to  some  late  pressures,  which  were  new  to 
them,  and  which  their  preachers  told  them  "  were 
*'  against  conscience,  and  an  invasion  of  their  re- 
*'  ligion;"  from  which  they  had  vindicated  them- 
selves so  rudely  and  imwarrantably,  that  they 
might  well  expect  to  be  called  to  an  account  here- 
after, if  ihose  persons,  whom  they  had  most  pro- 
voked, retained  their  interest  still  with  the  king, 
and  in  his  councils ;  from  whom  they  were  pro- 
mised to  be  secured,  and  to  be  well  paid  for  tneir 
pains,  if  they  would,  by  marching  mto  England 
with  an  army,  give  their  friends  their  countenance 
to  own  their  own  grievances,  and  so  to  procure 
relief  and  security  for  both  kingdoms.  In  this  en- 
terprise, the  success  crowned  their  work;  they 
were  thought  a  wise  and  a  resolute  nation ;  and 
after  an  unbloody  war  of  above  a  year,  they  re- 
turned into  their  country  laden  with  spoils  and 
mat  riches ;  and  were  liberally  rewarded,  as  well 
for  goin^  out,  as  for  coming  into  England.  But 
from  then-  return  from  this  expedition,  their  whole 
true  interest  consisted  in,  and  depended  upon, 
an  entire  adhering  to  the  king,  and  vindicating  his 
honour  and  interest  from  all  assaults ;  and  their 
being  suborned  afterwards  (when  the  king  was  in 
a  hopeful  way  to  have  reduced  his  [Enghsh]  rebels 
to  their  obedience,  by  the  strength  and  power  of 
his  arms)  to  make  a  second  invasion  of  tne  king- 
dom, was  a  weak  and  childish  engagement,  directly 
opposite  to  their  interest,  except  they  had  at  the 
same  time  a  resolution  to  have  changed  their  own 
pfovemment,  and  for  ever  to  have  renounced  sub- 
jection to  monarchy,  (which  was  never  in  their 
purpose  to  do,)  or  to  withdraw  it  from  the  present 
king.  When  his  majesty  had  trusted  them  so  far 
(which  they  had  never  reason  to  expect)  as  to  put 
his  royal  person  into  their  hands,  ana  thereby  given 
them  an  opportunity  to  redeem  themselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  undo  some  part  of  the 
mischief  they  had  don^  it  was  their  interest  to  have 
joined  cordially  with  him,  and  firmly  to  have  united 
themselves  to  his  party  in  vindication  of  the  law, 
and  the  government  established;  and  if  they  had 
not  had  the  courage  at  that  time  to  have  looked 
the  English  army  in  the  face,  as  apparently  they 
had  not,  it  had  been  their  interest  to  have  retired 


with  the  king  in  the  head  of  their  army  into  Scot- 
land ;  and,  leaving  good  garrisons  in  Newcastle, 
Berwick,  and  Carlisle,  all  which  were  in  their  pos- 
session, to  have  expected  a  revolution  in  England 
from  the  divisions  amongst  themselves,  and  from 
some  conjunction  with  a  strong  body  of  the  king's 
English  party,  which  would  quickly  have  found 
themselves  together ;  and  the  deliverer  of  the  king 
up,  besides  the  infamv  of  it,  was,  in  view,  destruc- 
tive to  all  that  could  be  thought  their  interest. 

After  all  this,  when  they  found  themselves  co- 
zened and  deceived  in  all  the  measures  they  had 
taken,  and  laughed  at  and  despised  by  those  who 
had  deceived  them,  to  have  a  new  opportunity 
to  serve  the  king,  and  then  to  insist  upon  sued 
conditions  as  must  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  serve  him  effectually,  was  such  a  degree  of 
sottishness,  and  a  depraved  understanding,  that 
they  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  men  who  knew 
what  their  interest  was,  or  what  was  necessary 
to  advance  their  own  designs.  And  ^et  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  observe  how  incorrigibly  they 
adhered  to  this  obstinate  and  froward  method, 
in  all  the  transactions  they  afterwards  had 
with  the  king ;  &J1  which  turned,  as  it  could  not 
but  do,  to  their  own  ruin,  and  the  destruction 
of  that  idol  they  adored,  and  paid  their  de- 
votion to.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  dis- 
course, from  whence  this  tedious  digression  hath 
misled  us. 

All  designs  and  negociations,  abroad  and  at 
home,  being  in  this  state  and  condition,  the  king 
remained  under  a  strict  and  disconsolate  imprison- 
ment, no  man  being  suffered  to  speak  with  him, 
and  all  diligence  used  to  intercq)t  all  letters 
which  might  pass  to  or  from  him ;  yet  he  found 
means  sometimes,  by  the  affection  and  fidelity 
of  some  inhabitants  of  the  island,  to  receive  im- 
portant advertisements  frt>m  his  friends;  and 
to  write  to  and  receive  letters  frt>m  the  queen; 
and  so  he  informed  her  of  the  Scottish  trans- 
action, and  of  all  the  other  hopes  he  had;  and 
seemed  to  take  much  pleasure ;  and  looked  upon 
it  as  a  good  omen,  that  in  that  desperate  low- 
ness  of  ms  fortune,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  that  was  taken  that  none  should  be  about 
him  but  men  of  most  barbarous  and  inhmnan 
tempers  and  natures,  void  of  all  reverence  towards 
God  and  man,  his  majesty's  gracious  disposition 
and  generous  affiibility  still  wrought  upon  some 
soldier,  or  other  person  placed  about  him,  to 
undertake  and  peiform  some  offices  of  trust,  in 
conveying  papers  to  and  from  him.  So  great 
a  force  and  influence  had  natural  duty;  or  some 
desperate  men  had  so  much  craft,  and  forecast, 
to  lay  out  a  little  apphcation  that  might  bring 
advantage  to  them  m  such  a  change  as  they 
neither  looked  for,  nor  desired.  For  many, 
who  did  undertake  to  perform  those  ofiices,  did 
not  make  good  all  the^  promised;  which  made  it 
plain,  they  were  permitted  to  get  credit,  that  they 
might  the  more  usefully  betray. 

In  the  parliament,  there  was  no  opposition 
or  contradiction  in  any  thing  relating  to  the 
public ;  but  in  all  those  transactions  which  con- 
cerned particular  persons,  with  reference  to  re- 
wards, preferments,  or  matter  of  profit,  men  wer« 
considered  according  to  the  party  they  were  of; 
every  day  those  received  benefit  who  had  ap- 
peared most  to  adhere  to  the  army;  the  noto- 
rious presbyterians  were  removed  from  all  places 
of  profit  and  authority,  which  vexed  them,  and 
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well  prepared  and  disposed  them  to  be  ready  for 
revenge.     But  the  pulpit-skirmishes  were  higher 
than    ever;    the  presbytehans,  in  those  fields, 
losing  nothing  of  their  courage,  having  a  noto- 
rious power  in  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  em- 
ulation of  the   independents,  who  were    more 
learned  and  rational :  who,  though  they  had  not 
«o  great  congregations  of  the  common  people, 
yet  infected,  and  were  followed  by,  the  most 
substantial  and  wealthy  citizens,  and  by  others 
of  better  condition.     To  these  men  Cromwell 
«nd  most  of  the  officers  of  the  army  adhered, 
with  bitterness  against  the  other.    But  the  divi- 
nity of  the  time  was  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
preaching,  and  congregations  in  cnurches,  which 
were  now  thought  not  to  be  the  fit  and  proper 
places   for   devotion    and   religious    assembhes, 
where  the  bishops  had  exercised  such  illimited 
tyranny,  and  which  had  been  polluted  by  their 
original   consecrations.     Liberty  of  conscience 
was  now  become  the  great  charter;    and  men 
who  were  inspired,  preached  and  prayed  when 
and  where  they  would.    Cromwell  himself  was 
the  greatest  preacher ;  and  most  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  many  common  soldiers,  shewed 
their  gifts  that  way.    Anabaptists  and  quakers 
grew  very  numerous,  with  whom  the  independents 
concurred  so  far  as  to  join  with  them  for  the  utter 
abolishing  of  tithes,  as  of  Judaical  institution; 
which  was  now  the  patrimony  of  the  presby- 
terians,  and  therefore  prosecuted  by  one  party, 
and  defended  by  the  other,  with  equal  passion 
and  animosity.    If  any  man  could  have  been 
at  so  much  ease  as  to  have  beheld  the  prospect 
with  delight,  never  was  such  a  scene  of  confusion, 
as  at  this  time  had  spread  itself  ov»  the  face  of 
the  whole  kingdom. 

'"^^uiing  all  this  time,  the  prince  remained  at 
Paris  under  the  government  of  his  mother,  ex- 
ercised with  that  strictness,  that  though  his 
highness  was  above  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
he  never  put  his  hat  on  before  the  oueen,  nor 
was  it  desired  that  he  should  meddle  'm  any 
business,  or  be  sensible  of  the  unhappy  condition 
the  royal  family  was  in.  The  assignation  which 
was  made  by  the  court  of  France  for  the  better 
support  of  the  prince,  was  annexed  to  the  monthly 
allowance  given  to  the  queen,  and  received  bv 
her,  and  distributed  as  she  thought  fit;  sucn 
clothes  and  otiier  necessaries  provided  for  his 
highness  as  were  thought  necessary;  her  ma- 
jesty desiring  to  have  it  thought  that  the  prince 
lived  entirely  upon  her,  and  that  it  would  not 
consist  with  the  dignity  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
to  be  a  pensioner  to  the  king  of  France.  Hereby 
none  of  his  highness's  servants  had  any  pre- 
tence to  ask  money,  but  they  were  to  be. con- 
tented with  what  should  be  allowed  to  them; 
which  was  dispensed  with  a  very  sparing  hand ; 
nor  was  the  prince  himself  ever  master  of  ten 
pistoles  to  dispose  as  he  desired.  The  lord 
Jermyn  was  the  queen's  chief  officer,  and  go- 
verned aU  her  receipts,  and  he  loved  plenty  so 
weU,  that  he  would  not  be  without  it,  whatever 
others  suffered  who  had  been  more  acquainted 
with  it.  All  who  had  any  relation  to  the  prince, 
were  to  implore  his  aid ;  and  the  prince  himself 
could  obtam  nothing  but  by  him;  which  made 
most  persons  of  honour  of  the  English  nation 
who  were  driven  into  banishment,  as  many  of  the 


nobility  and  chief  gentry  of  the  kingdom  then 
were,  choose  to  make  their  residence  in  any  other 
place,  as  Caen,  Rouen,  and  the  like,  than  in  Paris, 
where  the  prince  was,  and  coiild  do  so  littie :  nor 
was  this  economy  well  liked  even  in  France,  nor 
the  prince  himself  so  much  respected  as  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  lived  more  like  himself, 
and  appeared  more  concerned  in  his  own  business. 

When  the  marquis  of  Ormond  came  thither, 
he  was  received  very  graciously  by  the  queen, 
and  consulted  with  in  all  things,  bein^  the  per- 
son most  depended  upon  to  begin  to  give  a  turn 
to  their  fortune,  recommended  to  them  by  the 
king,  and  of  the  most  universal  reputation  of 
any  subject  the  king  had.  He  pressed  a  speedy 
despatch,  that  he  might  pursue  his  designs  in 
Ireland;  where  he  longed  to  be,  whilst  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom  were  no  more  taken  to 
heart  by  the  parliament,  who  had  yet  sent  no 
supplies  thither.  He  informed  the  queen,  and 
the  lord  Jermyn,  of  the  necessitv  of  hasten- 
ing that  work,  which  they  unaerstood  well 
enough  by  the  Irish  commissioners;  who  had 
been  there,  and  had  been  sent  back  with  a  million 
of  promises,  a  coin  that  court  alwa^rs  abounded 
with,  and  made  most  of  its  payments  in. 

When  the  queen,  who  was  as  zealous  for  the 
despatch  as  was  possible,  pressed  the  queen 
regent,  and  the  cardinal,  upon  it,  she  received 
[in  words]  all  the  satisfaction  imaginable,  and 
assurance  that  all  things  should  be  speedily 
provided;  and  when  the  marquis  spoke  first 
with  the  cardinal  upon  the  subject,  he  found 
him  well  disposed ;  making  such  ample  promises 
for  a  very  good  sum  of  mone^,  and  such  a  pro- 
portion of  arms  and  anununition,  as  coula  be 
wished.  So  that  he  thought  he  had  no  more 
to  do,  but  to  appoint  the  place  for  his  embark- 
ation, that  those  provisions  might  be  sent  thither 
to  meet  him;  and  that  he  should  be  ready  to 
transport  himself  within  a  very  short  time;  of 
which  he  gave  notice  to  those  who  expected  him 
in  Ireland,  and  prepared  all  his  own  accommoda- 
tions accordingly.  But  he  was  very  much 
disappointed  in  his  expectation;  the  cardinal 
was  not  so  confident  of  the  recovery  of  the 
king's  affairs  as  to  disoblige  the  parliament  hy 
contributing  towards  it :  so  that  affair  advanced 
very  slowly. 

Having  now,  contrary  to  the  order  formerly 
observed  by  me,  crowded  in  all  the  particular 
passages  and  important  transactions  of  two  whole 
years  into  this  book,  that  I  might  not  interrupt 
or  discontinue  the  relation  of  the  mysterious 
proceedings  of  the  army,  their  great  hypocrisy, 
and  dissimulation,  practised  towards  the  king 
and  his  party,  and  then  their  pulling  off  their 
mask,  and  appearing  in  their  natunu  dress  of 
inhumanity  and  savageness,  with  the  vile  ar- 
tifices of  the  Scottish  conunissioners  to  draw 
the  king  into  their  hands,  and  then  tiieir  low 
and  base  compliance,  and  gross  follv,  in  deli- 
vering him  up,  and  lastly  their  aosurd  and 
merchandly  trafficking  with  him  for  tiie  price 
of  returning  to  thdr  allegiance,  when  there 
was  no  other  way  of  preserving  themselves, 
and  their  nation  from  being  destroved,  the  many 
wof ul  tragedies  of  the  next  year,  which  filled  the 
world  with  amazement  and  horror,  must  be  ^he 
subject  of  the  discourse  in  the  next  book. 
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